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PREFACE. 


-♦♦•- 


No  recent  period  of  time  has  witnessed  events  of  so  much  importance  to 
mankind  generally  as  those  which  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  year  1870, 
of  which  this  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyolop^edia  treats.  The  overwhelming 
march  of  the  combined  German  forces  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  the  rapid 
capture  of  her  fortified  cities  and  surrender  of  her  vast  armie^,  thereby  casting 
her  down  from  her  preeminent  position,  to  the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  the 
occupation  of  Eome  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  by  which  liberalism  and  authority  have  been 
brought  to  a  final  issue  before  the  world,  are  some  of  the  chief  events.  The 
great  public  questions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Eastern,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  nationalities,  such  as  those  of  race,  population,  military 
strength,  financial  ability,  or  national  resources,  and  the  new  forms  which 
public  interests  have  begun  to  assume  on  that  Continent,  are  herein  stated  and 
explained  more  fully  and  completely  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any 
single  volume. 

Nor  were  the  .affairs  of  the  United  States  of  less  interest  or  importance 
than  in  previous  years.  The  census  of  1870,  completed  during  the  year,  for 
the  States,  counties,  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  shows  the  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  the  population,  and  is  herein  contained.  The  new  departure  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  its  National  aspect  has  made  rapid  advances. 
All  the  States  were  restored  to  the  Union,  under  constitutions  approved  by 
Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  transferred  to  civil  ofiicers  elected 
by  the  citizens.  The  ballot  has  been  cast  at  all  elections  by  every  citizen, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  was  exempt  from 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  those  active  in  the  late  hostilities.  The  progress 
of  all  the  States,  and  especially  the  Southern,  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  white 
and  the  colored  man,  as  a  citizen,  a  legislator,  and  a  judicial  officer,  the  strug- 
gles of  factions,  the  local  disturbances  of  citizens,  with  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  people  in  general,  socially  and  financially,  are  herein  presented,  and 
also  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  altered  condition  of  affairs, 
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the  debates  on  the  same,  the  numerous  aspects  of  the  incidental  questions 
raised  and  discussed,  with  the  final  action  of  that  body. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  finances 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  its  receipts  and  expenditures ;  the  sources  whence 
those  receipts  are  obtained,  and  the  principles  upon  which  are  based  tlie 
mode  and  degriee  of  taxation ;  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
steps  taken  to  reduce  it,  or  to  diminish  its  burden ;  the  modifications  of  the 
currency,  its  fluctuations;  the  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation,  with  its 
effects  upon  the  industrial  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  banking 
system,  with  its  expansions  and  contractions ;  the  products  of  agriculture,  and 
the  extensipn  of  internal  trade  and  commerce ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern 
States  to  improve  and  establish  their  social  and  financial  affairs ;  the  various 
political  conventions  of  the  year ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  acts  of  State 
Legislatures ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State  governments ;  the  rapid  extension  of  the  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  railroads ;  the  resources  and  population  of  the 
several  States,  and  all  those  facts  which  determine  their  rapid  progress. 

The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Federal  Government,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  is  very  fully  presented  in  these  pages,  and  the 
existing  relations  with  all  foreign  nations  clearly  shown. 

The  progress  of  Mechanical  Industry,  although  indicated  by  works  less 
extensive  and  important  than  in  the  previous  year,  has  been  no  less  marked 
and  useful. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  new  and  valuable  applications  to  various  purposes,  is  exten- 
sively described. 

Geographical  Discoveries  have  been  actively  pushed  forward,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  wdth  interesting  results. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  is  as  interesting  as  during 
any  previous  year.  The  title  of  each  of  the  more  important  works  of  various 
classes  has  been  stated,  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  the  results 
of  their  conventions,  their  branches,  membership,  views  on  public  affairs,  and 
progress  of  opinions,  and  numbers,  are  here  given  from  official  sources.  The 
proceedings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Eome  are  fully  narrated,  and  all 
the  decrees  adopted  previous  to  its  suspension,  inserted. 

The  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note,  in  every  department  of  society, 
is  briefly  noticed. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  official 
persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 

An  Index,  at  the  end  of  tliis  volume,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  with  *a  statement  of  the 
volume  and  page  where  each  may  be  found. 
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AFRICA.    The  year  1870  has  been  one  of  South  of  Africa  was,  the  discovery  of  the 

remarkable  quiet,  which  forms  a  striking  con-  diamond-fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  Biver. 

trast  to  tiie  excitement  produced  in  1869  by  Soon  after  their  discovery,  in  May,  1870,  the 

the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  the  diffi-  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  States 

culty  between  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  both  claimed  the  territory  as  their  own,  and  a 

Saltan,  and  in  1868  and  1867  by  the  Anglo-  war  about  its  occupation  and  possession  ap- 

Abyssinian  War.    The  relations  between  Egypt  peared  inevitable.    The  diggers,  then  on  the 

and  Turkey  remained  undisturbed,  and  even  fields,  remained  neutral,  hotrever,  and,  as  their 

the  serious  complication  which,  in  November,  number  was  daily  increasing  by  new  arrivals 

arose  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  did  not  elicit  of  well-armed  men  from  all  quarters,  they 

from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  any  intimation  of  soon  became  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  any  at- 

a  new  movement  in  behalf  of  the  independence  tempt  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  above-men- 

of  Egypt.    The  Suez  Canal  increased  the  com-  tioned  governments  to  interfere  with  the  pur- 

merce  of  Egypt,  but  failed  altogether  to  fulfil  suit  of  their  labors.    The  diamond-fields  may 

the  expectations  of  the  shareholders.  therefore  be  considered  neutral  territory.    In 

Abyssinia  relapsed  into  entire  obscurity,  the  beginning,  diamonds  were  found  on  the 
neither  its  relations  to  foreign  countries  nor  surface  in  goodly  numbers  and  of  various  sizes. 
its  internal  condition  attracting  the  least  at-  This,  of  course,  did  not  last  long,  and  the  pick- 
tention.  Only  occasional  reports  from  Chris-  axe  and  shovel  were  soon  resorted  to  for  regu- 
tian  missionaries  or  travelling  naturalists  sue-  lar  digging.  The  yield  of  diamonds  has,  so  far, 
ceeded  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  alive  a  been  extremely  liberal,  and  though  some  par- 
religious  or  scientific  Interest  in  a  country  ties  have  been  unfortunate,  and  returned  from 
which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  on  the  point  of  the  diggings  disappointed  and  in  disgust,  the 
being  drawn  into  more  intimate  connections  m^ority  of  the  diggers  are  doing  well,  while 
with  the  civilized  world.  in  some  exceptional  oases  they  have  realized 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the  history  an  independent  fortune  from  the  sale  of  their 

of  Africa  daring  the  past  year  is  the  rapid  prog-  diamonds.    In  the  commencement,  during  the 

fees  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar,    The  ool-  months  of  June  and  July,  there  were  about 

lapse  of  paganism,  as  far  as  political  power  and  500  white  men  at  work  on  both  banks  of  the 

influence  are  concerned,  is  complete,  and  the  Vaal  River.  The  m^ority  of  the  diggers  were 

Christianizationofthe  whole  people  only  a  ques-  engaged  on  the  northern  bank,  the  southern 

tion  of  time.    The  spread  of  popular  education  bank  being  owned  by  the  German  missionary 

encourages  the  hope  that,  among  the  native  establishment  at  Pniel.  The  missionaries  were 

states,  Madagascar  will  soon  occupy  a  front  unwilling  to  admit  of  any  digging  on  their 

rank  in  point  of  civilization.  grounds,  unless  they  could  share  in  the  pro- 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Afro-  ceeds  of  the*  labor  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
American  republic  of  Liberia  continues  to  en-  one-fourth.  The  feeling  among  the  miners 
joy  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  its  leading  men  was,  consequently,  any  thing  but  friendly  tow- 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  further  aid  in  ard  the  missionaries.  During  the  quarter 
the  development  of  their  country.  During  the  from  June  1st  to  August  Slst,  considerably 
SQinmer  months  the  President  of  the  Republic  more  than  1,000  diamonds  were  found,  vary- 
bimself  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.-  ing  in  value  from  80  shillings  to  £1,000  ster- 

One  of  the  most  important  events  for  the  ling.  Two  steamers,  which  left  Cap&  Town  for 
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Eoi'ope  during  the  latter  part  of  Angust,  took  lost  on  them ;  they  have  thus  directly  and  in- 
cut diamonds  valued  at  more  than  £10,000  directly  contrihuted  to  the  present  prosperity 
sterling.  The  arrivals  at  the  fields  have  ton-  of  the  settlement.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
tinually  increased  ever  since,  the  new-comers  French  institutions,  and  would  submit  to  al- 
averaging  about  1,000  per  week.  A  regularly  most  any  taxation  in  order  to  remain  under 
organized   community  of  diggers   has   been  the  British  flag. 

formed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mission  The  population  of  Morocco  is  variously  esti- 

station  at  Pniel.  A  set  of  regulations  has  been  mated  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  millions, 

drawn  up,  and  is  enforced  by  a  vigilance  com-  According  to  the  French  consul  in  Mogador, 

mittee  elected  by  the  white  community  located  M.  A.  Baumier,  it  is  from  four  to  ^yq  mUlions. 

there.    It  is  believed  diamonds  to  the  value  M.  Baumier  is   satisfied   that  the  country  is 

"  of  £500,000  sterling  were  found  during  Sep-  very  thinly  populated.    During  a  six-days' jour- 

tember  and  October.*    The  diggers  were  all  ney  on  the  main  road  connecting  the  principal 

well-armed,  and  although  some  extensive  Kaf-  *  seaport  with  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  did 

fre  raids  had  been  threatened,  nothing  of  any  not  meet  over  two  hundred  people.     In  Alge- 

serious  consequence  had  transpired  up  to  the  Wo,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  December  10, 1868, 

latest  dates.  thirty-nine  districts  of  the  province  of  Gonstan- 

Official  papers,  respecting  the  establishment  tine,  which  had  been  previously  separated  from 

of  a  responsible  government  for   the    Cape  the  same  and  incorporated  with  the  military 

Colony  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  district,  were  reunited  with  the  province,  in- 

colony,  were  issued  in  London  on  June  18th.  creasing  its  area  to  2,074  English  square  miles, 

Earl  Granville,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  with  a  population  of  160,056,  of  which  55,056 

House  of  Assembly  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Philip  were  Europeans  and  95.000  natives.    TheOatli- 

Wodehouse,  holds  out  no  hope  that  the  English  olic  missionaries,  in  their  "  Annals  of  the  Propa- 

Govemment  will  sanction  any  further  delay  in  gation  of  the  Ohiistian  Faith,"  compute  the  pop- 

the  removal  of  the  troops  beyond  that  already  ulation  of  Tunis  at  15,553  Roman,  and  800 

determined  upon,  and  he  earnestly  hopes  that  Greek  Catholics,  25  Protestants,  400,000  Jews, 

the  Cape  Parliament  will  address  itself  seri-  and  2,000,000  Mohammedans,  making  a  total 

ously  to  the  task  of  placing  the  finances  on  a  of  2,415,878.    It  is  evident  however,  that  the 

proper  footing,  an4  making  further  provision  figures  concerning  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans 

for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  are  vague  estimates.    Mr.  Amos  Perry,  consul 

Several  attempts  at  insurrection  were  made  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis  until  September, 

in  the  French  possessions  in  Algeria,  as  well  as  1867,  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  is  not 

in  the  Senegal  settlements ;  but  aU  of  them  were  below  1,500,000  and  not  above  2,000,000.   The 

quelled  wimout  diflSculty.  population  of  Egypt  proper  was  stated  by  the 

The  King  of  Combo  entered  a  formal  protest  Sanitary  Commission,  on  April  21,  1868,  to  be 

against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Gambia  4,976,230.    The  Year-Book  of  Senegal  and  its 

'  by  England  to  the  French,  urging  that  the  land  dependencies  for  1869  states  the  population  of 

does  not  belong  to  the  English  Government,  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia  at  201,- 

but  to  himself,  and  that  it  was  only  rented  to  012,  exclusive  of  45,000  inhabitants  in  two 

the  English  Government  by  his  ancestors.  provinces  under  French  protection,  and  of  the 

Simultaneous  with  this  protest,  numerous  population  of  Bandon,  Eamera  and  a  part  of 

and  earnest  manifestations  of  the  dislike  of  Casamance,  which,  although  not  exactly  under 

the  English  colonists    to  a  transfer   to  the  French  rule,  are  governed  by  native  chiefs  se- 

French  reached  the  home  Government,  and  a  lected  by  the  French  Government.    The  popu- 

petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Granville,  embody-  lation  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  actually 

ing  the  views  of  the  prominent  settlers  in  the  under  Portuguese  rule,  is  officially  reported 

country.    It  appears  that  some  fifty  years  ago  in  1870  at  8,500.    The  Jom-ual  of  the  Statis- 

the  English  Government  commenced  to  send  tical  Society  of  London  (March,  1869)  reports 

discharged  soldiers  from  the  "West-India  re^-  the  population  of  Natal  at  250^08,  of  whom 

ments  to  the  Island  of  St.  Mary,  and  to  that  17,971  were  whites,  and  232,837  colored ;  the 

part  of  the  main-land  known  as  British  Combo,  colored  population  comprised  6,298  Indian  coo- 

These  people,  living  under  English  laws  and  lies.    Since  1855  no  census  has  been  taken  in 

protection,  have  brought  up  their  families  in  thQ  Orange  Free  State,    Tho  Friend  o/ the  Free 

feelings  of  loyalty  to  England  and  liking  for  State  and  Bloemfontein  Gazette  of  August  14, 

her  institutions.     By  their  quiet  habits  and  1868,  estimates  the  white  population  at  37,000, 

steady  industry  they  have  set  an  example  to  of  which  2,000  are  British  subjects,' while  the 

the  surrounding  natives,  which  has  not  been  remainder  consist   of  Boers,    Geimans,  and 

' ■  Dutch. 

»     •  Late  advices  ftrom  Eniflana  and  Holland,  it  is  but  just  konnTf{\r\tr  tn  tliA   nfonTomhikthes  Jahrlueh 

to  state,  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  genulnenees  of  ,A£^?^^^^,^  ^^  J.Y®   S^??    -^iitl^  ffanrtmcn 

these  diamonds.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  experts  pro-  of    Behm   (vol.  m.,   Gotha,   Io70),  a  Standara 

Bounce  theni  quarta  crvstals,  of  remarkable  perfection  ^q^\^  qu  ffeoffraphv  and  statistics,  the  popula- 

and  beauty,  but  still  only  quartz.    The  Aust  probably  is,  .."''^     j  e'=»"6*«i'  j         ,  .         «„;i  „„v^L:o:^„fl 

that  a  few  genuine  diamonds  have  been  found,  thoujfh  for  tion  and  area  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 

the  meet  part  not  of  the  first  water,  but  that  the  greater  of  Africa*  were  in  1869  as  follows : 

part  of  the  supposed  gems  were  in  reality  only  quartz ^^__ 

crystals,  which  arc  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  diamond ^  ~~    ~      .  ,,  .  , 

depoBlts.  •  The  Indented  names  indicate  subdivisions. 
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flqiun  Mllw. 

SqwrainiM. 

lababltaaU. 

laliaUteaU. 

InlMblt'ta 
p«r  •q.m. 

Morocco 

96,538 

9,667 

8,997 

14,000 

85.867 

10,680 

647,856 

158,898 
1,840,485 

888,698 

818.688 

198,884 

8,408 

19,847 

14,457 

48.019 

76,904 

7.664 

906,048 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,660 

454 

460 

88 

47 

45 

1,701 

64 

617 

888,816 

75 

851 

1,060 

140 

909 

706 

869,608 
868,817 
45,710 
844,488 
669,081 
8,486,478 
681,017 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

816^586 
1,488^877 

•  «  •  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1,966,974 
1,638,864 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 
»  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

"8,788 

■  •  ■  • 
«  ■  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 
»  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

■  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

Jn7',999 

%  •  ■  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

■  •  ■  • 

■  •  »  • 
»  ■  •  ■ 

•  «  •  ■ 

801,018 
718,000 
180,000 
800,091 
8,600 
180:000 
87,078,807 

8,000,000 
86,700,000 

800.000 

9,000,000 

486,881 

81,858 

198,108 

100.000 

87,000 

180,000 

60,000 

6,618,168 

•  •  •  • 

67,847 

10,896 

5,690 

'"6,860 
58 

8,000 

100 

880,000 

5,000,000 

9,185 

6,110 

56,800 

•  «  »  ■ 

806,886 
840,664 

8,760,000 
8,981,846 
8,000,000 
750,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
88,800,000 

•  >  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

■  ■  ■  • 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

88,600,000 
89,700,000 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  »  •  ■ 

•  •  «  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •              • 

16,000,000 
43,000,000 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

»  •  ■  • 

■  a  •  • 

■  •  «  • 

99,145 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  «  • 

•  *  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

«  •  •  • 

ift 

6.006,145 

11 

Algwla 

TanU 

11 
44 

Tripoli,  Barca,  and  Feczan 

3 

"Eigypt 

18 

Sahara 

1.8 

MohammedaxL  Coontriea  in  the  middle  of  Soudan. 
Western  part  of  Sondan,  ftx>in  the  Senegal  to  the 
2ow«r  Niger,  with  Upper  Guinea : 
French  PoeaeBsionB  in  Senejrambia. 

68 
8 

Liberia.......  T ../....... 

75 

Dahomer 

45 

British  ^oeeesaione 

14 

Portiumese  Poseesaiona 

0.84 

I>iitch  PoseessionB  

11 

Other  Torritoiy 

47 

Bastera  Africa: 

Abyssinia 

19 

Other  Teirltory 

80 

Portuguese  Possessions,  Eagtem  Coast 

Cape  Colony 

1 

89 
8.6 

84 

NaUl 

10 

Independent  Kaflnraria 

7 

Orange  Free  State 

0.78 

1.56 

TlAflAUtn  Iiftpd .     ...........     . 

7.84 

Other  Territory 

8.86 

Territory  of  the  Equator 

88.85 

lelands  m  the  Atlantic : 

Gape  Verde  Islands. 

40.88 

St.  Thomas  and  Principe 

48.5 

iCAmAiido  Po  and  Annabon 

11.48 

Asoenslon ...., 

St.  Helena 

146 

Tristan  da  Pnnha 

1.18 

Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean : 

1.76 

Abd-el-Kuri. 

1.56 

616 

81.68 

Noss(^B6 ; .....,] ]\]:]]]\\ 

181.8 

^t.  Mar*^  de  HadajFMKMir. 

17.41 

Comoro 

63.14 

Bennion '. 

815 

Manritins  and  Dependencies 

418.16 

Inland  lakes,  not  enumerated 

•  •  •  • 

10,680,987 
875,676 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

■  ■  «  • 

18 

11.666,668 

■  •  •  ■ 

198,688,586 

AGRIOUI.TURE.  As  usual,  we  are  unable 
to  give  aay  thing  more  than  approximate  esti- 
mates of  the  crops  of  1870,  in  this  volume, 
owing  to  the  earlj  date  at  which  it  is  put  to 
press.  The  estimates  are,  however,  unusually 
roll.  We  ^ve  first  the  returns  of  the  crops  in 
1869  as  obtained  by  the  census  of  1870,  pre- 
mising that  most  of  them  are  yet  only  in  round 
numbers,  and  hence  only  approximately  ac- 
curate. 

The  year  1870  was,  in  general,  one  of  fair 
though  not  excessive  productiveness.  The  year 
was  not  a  remarkably  favorable  one  for  Wheat, 
and  the  acreage  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  quality  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  1869.  The  entire  crop  is 
estimated  at  216,000,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  48,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  1869,  but 
the  quality  is  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  better. 

Of  Indian  Com  the  crop  is  the  largest  ever 

known,  though  the  increase  in  the  production 

,  of  this  grain  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the 

\  increase  in  the  population.    The  yield  of  1869, 

,  the  year  when  agricultural  products  were  in- 


corporated in  the  census  of  1860,  was  in  round 
numbers  838,000,000  bushels.  The  increase  in 
population  in  the  ten  years  which  followed 
was  just  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  crop 
of  1869  should  have  been  1,005,000,000  bushels. 
It  was  only  874,000,000,  or  but  five  per  cent, 
increase.  The  crop  of  1870  makes  amends  for 
this  deficiency,  being  estimated  at  1,100,000,- 
000  bushels.  Assuming,  which  is  very  near 
the  truth,  that  the  acreage  of  Indian  com  was 
89,000,000  acres  against  about  88,000,000  acres 
in  1869,  the  average  yield  would  be  about  28 
bushels  to  the  acre,  against  an  average  of  26.42 
bushels  in  1869. 

The  Rye  crop  was  about  21,125,000  bushels, 
or  about  four  per  cent,  below  the  crop  of  1869. 
The  quality  was  generally  good.  This  grain 
is  quite  largely  grown  for  pasturage  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Barley  was  also  somewhat  less  in  quantity 
than  in  1869,  the  aggregate  being  about  27,- 
600,000  bushels. 

The  Buekwheat  crop  was  about  16,500,000 
bushels,  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  crop  of  1869. 
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AOBICDLTDHAL  PBODUCTS   OF   THE   SEVERAL  STATES  T 
ITHEAT,    BTB,    DOUBBTia   ANIMALS,    AND   BEANB. 
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AamCULTUEAL  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  DI  iaB-{CosTurorD). 


UHi^lT!*,''." 


UlcMcin... 

MIsMaalppl. 
MlHOnri... 
Nebrwkk..... 
n.  Eampihtn 

New  Jb 

MmYo 

OUo.... 

penMilraoU. 
Rliods  Island. 


Vlrelnla..  .. 
w/VltKloto.. 


5,TOU)00 

3o.om.ooa 
to.eeofioa 


4SI,B8t  X 

i,Ti<,nB  r 


8,100.000 
0.KKMiaO 

■,000^00 


1Bt,10S  » 


ai.B08.MB  88.41 


iss.m 

M,342 

9,«8,0I« 

4S,S48.ie» 


0.000 

4,00r 

I3.SW.0O 
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U0.08D  : 

•JMI 


i,itt,oc» 
8N,ooa 

4,800,000 


8  lO.OIT.TW 
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n.4Ba 

188 
11.310 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Oats  were  also  a  smaller  crop  than  in  18GD, 
the  aggregate  yield  being  estimated  at  aboat 
275,000^000  bushels.  The  quality  was  better 
than  the  average. 

Potatos  suffered  to  some  extent  from  drought, 
ond  from  the  depredations  of  the  Colorado  po- 
tato-bug, ^^  the  ten-line  spearman  "  as  it  is  called. 
The  product  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
111,000,000  bushels— less  by  about  one-fifth 
than  that  of  1869. 

The  Sweet  FotcUoe,  on  the  contrary,  was  far 
more  plentiful  than  usual  in  the  States  where 
it  is  grown.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  aggregate  crop,  but  it  was  very  large. 

The  ffay  crop  was  about  fifteen  per  cent,  be- 
low that  of  1869,  probably  not  exceeding  22,- 
000,000  tons.  The  quality  was  excellent.  The 
protracted  dry  weather  of  the  early  summer 
caused  the  reduction  in  quantity. 

Flaa  and  Memp  were  produced  in  rather 
larger  quantity  than  in  1869. 

Fruit  was  generally  much  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  Grapes  were  very  abundant, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  wine  production,  the  markets 
were  for  nearly  two  "months  glutted  with  the 
fruit.  Apples  were  very  plentiful  in  the  At- 
lantic and  some  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
but  deficient  in  quantity  in  the  Northwest. 
Fears  and  Flums  were  more  abundant  than 
usual,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  ToIhicco  crop  was  materially  above  the 
average,  and  will  probably  aggregate  not  far 
from  310,000,000  pounds. 

Sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  was  a  better  crop 
than  for  several  years  past,  the  yield  being 
above  120,000  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each. 
The  Sorghum  sugar  and  syrup  were  produced 
in  larger  quantity  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Cotton  crop  is  probably  the  largest 
since  1859.  Careful  estimates  from  full  re- 
turns from  all  parts  of  the  States  in  which  it 
is  cultivated,  up  to  December  1,  1870,  give  an 
aggregate  of  3,800,000  commercial  bides,  or 
1,767,000,000  pounds,  being  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  great  crop  of  1859.  Of  this 
amount  probably  not  more  than  80,000  bales 
were  Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton. 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the 
cotton  States  devoted  to  that  crop,  the  num- 
ber of  bales  produced  in  each  State  (in  round 
numbers),  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the 
crop  of  1869,  and  the  yield  per  acre : 


BTATESi. 


North  Carolina... 
SoathCaroIlua... 

Geofda 

Florida 

Alabama 

HlsaiBsippf 

LoniBlana , 

Texas 

Arkanaact 

Tennetieee 

Other  States 


Prodoet 

Ko.  of  Aerti. 

NcofBiaM. 

oom.  with 
18<«,iiuct. 

451,714 

170,000 

118 

801,764 

320,000 

194 

1,890,491 

496,000 

122 

140.900 

60,000 

126 

1,487.279 

610,000 

U2 

1,644,613 

725,000 

110 

990,700 

496,000 

116 

900,987 

466,000 

182 

711,734 

876,000 

124 

626,184 

216.000 

114 

218,898 

80,900 

•  • 

YMd 

p«racr« 

175 
170 
178 
166 
166 
206 
260 
240 
JMS 
190 
170 


The  market  prices  of  farm  produce  differ  of 
course  very  greatly  at  different  points  in  our 
widely-extended  country,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  record  of  the  prices  which  wer^ 
current  in  December,  1870,  and  January,  1871, 
of  the  principal  articles  of  the  products  of  onr 
farms  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  8t. 
Louis,  Kew  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  would 
not  only  be  interesting  but  instructive  and 
profitable  to  our  readers.  They  are  compiled 
very  carefully  (see  tables  on  pages  6  iind  7), 
and  as  near  the  first  of  each  of  these  months 
as  practicable,  from  the  prices-current  of  the 
respective  cities. 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  ^*  Plains," 
aa  the  region  extending  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  central  portions 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
Northern  Texas,  is  now  designated  (the  old 
name — the  Great  American  Desert— -having 
been  proved  a  misnomer),  could  never  become 
an  agricultural  region  from  its  constant  lia- 
bility to  drought,  and  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining,  witli out  excessive  cost,  the 
means  of  irrigating  it.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1870  a  colony  was  planted  at  Greeley,  Colorado, 
in  the  very  heart  of  these  "Plains,"  and  veuy 
little  difficulty  and  but  moderate  expense  were 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  soil  has  given  evidence  of  almost  miracu- 
lous fertility.  There  are  very  few  portions  of 
this  wide,  arid  tract,  a  region  large  enough  to 
cut  up  into  a  dozen  large  States,  where  irriga- 
tion is  not  possible,  and  at  moderate  cost.  But 
recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
irrigation  can  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Elliott,  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway,  dur- 
the  year  1870,  made  several  experiments, 
which  were  attended  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess, in  the  cultivation  of  the  unirrigated 
plains  at  Wilson,  236  miles  west  of  the  State 
line  of  Missouri,  and  1,586  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  at  Ellis,  802  miles  west  of 
the  State  line,  and  2,019  feet  above  the  sea- 
level;  and  at  Pond  Creek,  422  miles  west 
of  tiie  State  line,  and  3,175  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  last-named  point  is  on  the  extreme  western 
border  of  Kaasas,  near  the  102°  of  west  lon- 
gitude, four  degrees  west  of  the  limit  of  arable 
effort  without  irrigation,  heretofore  assigned 
by  eminent  meteorologists.  At  these  points 
were  sown  wheat,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  lucern, 
alsike,  clover,  sanfoin,  vetches,  etc.,  and  the 
seeds  and  nuts  of  the  burr-oak,  pecan,  chestnut, 
peach,  and  ailantus.  All  vegetated  promptly, 
and  grew  rapidly  and  successfully. 

Belative  to  tree-growth  on  the  plains,  Mr. 
Elliott  lays  down  these  propositions:  1.  For- 
ests can  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  plains, 
even  without  artificial  irrigation.  2.  Much 
deeper  ploughing  will  be  required  than  for 
winter  grains  or  forage  plants^  8.  The  most 
rapid  growers  are  the  beech -trees  for  first 
planting.  4.  Planting  seed  is  better  than 
transplanting  young  trees. 
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ALABAMA.  This  State  seems  to  make  good  lield  in  West  Florida,  on  the  qaestion  of  an- 

progress  toward  regaining  and  surpassing  that  nezation,  the  yote  had  been  favorable  to  the 

degree  of  material  prosperit/  which  she  en-  annexation.^'    This  message  was  referred  to  a 

joyed  before  the  devastations  occasioned  by  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses;  but  the 

the  late  civil  war.    An  indication  of  this  im-  principal  matter  itself  was  not  finally  deter- 

provement  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  mined  upon  at  the  last  session.    In  the  Senate, 

operations  of  that  class  of  her  citizens  en-  on  February  21,  1870,  a  joint  resolution  was 

gaged  in  commerce  appear  to  rest  on  a  more  adopted,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Legislature 

soM  foundation,  and  possess  greater  stability,  of  Florida  had  a^onmed,  the  bill  before  the 

than  in  preceding  years.    The  annual  report  Senate  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  West' 

on  the  number  and  extent  of  the  commercial  Florida  to  this  Sta£e  be  postponed  till  the 

failures  for  1869,  in  Alabama,  gave  16,  with  second  Tuesday  of  the  next  General  Assembly 

liabilities  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $101,-  of  this  State." 

000;  whereas,  in  1868,  they  had  been  83,  with  Numerous  lines  of  railway,  intersecting  the 

liabilities  amounting  to  $594,000.  country  in  all  directions,   are   in    operation 

Among  the  cotton-growing  States,  Alabama  already,  and  many  others  are  in  course  of  con- 
stands  foremost,  her  soil  being  eminently  well  struction. 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.     Be-  By  an  act  of  1867,  State  aid,  in  the  shape 

sides,  she  possesses  other  natural  resources  in  of  endorsed  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per 

exceeding  great  variety  and  abundance.    With  mile,  was  granted  to  railroads  built  within  the 

a  view  to  render  these  available,  and  make  all  limits  of  Alabama  generally,  provided  the  first 

branches  of  industry  flourish  within  her  limits,  seventy  miles  were  completed  within  three 

she  invites  immigration  from  the  other  States  years,  or  by  November  1,  1870.    The  amount 

and  Europe,  and  causes  the  advantages  of  of  bonds  per  mile  has  now  been  increased  to 

settling  upon  her  soil  to  be  known  abroad.  $16,000,  and  in  some  of  the  roads  to  a  larger 

The  State  is  about  to  enlarge  her  territory  sum,  for  exceptional  reasons. 
by  the  annexation  of  "  West  Florida."    Under  In  connection  with  this  act,  a  bill,  common- 
this  name  is  meant  "that  portion  of  Florida  ly-  ly  styled  "The  General  Railroad  Bill,"  was 
ing  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Appalachi-  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  sessien  of  1870, 
cola  Rivers,  and  west  of  a  line  running  due  nortii  purporting  "  to  furnish  the  aid  and  credit  of  the 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola,  bend-  State  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
ing  west,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  islands  of  the  construction  of  railroads  within  the  State." 
St.  George  and  St.  Vincent."    This  portion  is  The  bill,  after  long  discussion,  passed  the  Sen- 
composed  at  present  of  eight  counties  in  the  ate  on  February  11th  by  a  vote  of  29  to  1 ;  and 
State  of  Florida,  named  Calhoun,  Escambia,  on  the  19th  of  that  month  the  Lower  House 
Franklin^Holmes,  Jackson,  Santa  Rosa,  Wal-  also  passed  it  with  some  amendments,  which 
ton,  and  Washington.   Commissioners  appoint-  the  Senate  concurred  in  on  the  same  day.  The 
ed  for  the  purpose  by  the  two  States  mot  and  main  provisions  of  this  act  are  the  following : 
agreed  upon  the  section  of  territory  to  be  "  It  extends  the  time,  in  which  the  endorse- 
ceded,   as  well  as  its  price,   and  the  other  ment  of  the  State  may  be  obtained  to  railroad 
terms  of  the  purchase,  to  take  effect  upon  bonds,  to  November,  1871.    The  endorsement 
their    agreement   being  duly  sanctioned    by  is  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile.    The  road 
tbeir  respective  States.     The  Legislature  of  applying  for  credit  must  be  not   less  than 
Florida  approved  and  confirmed  the  agreement  thirty-five  miles  in  length.    Twenty  miles  of 
soon  after  it  had  been  entered  into,  a  joint  the  road  must  be  completed  and  equipped  out 
resolution  for  that  purpose  having  been  adopt-  of  the  fund  of  the  company,  not  raised  in  an- 
ed  by  both  Houses,  and  the  act  approved  by  ticipation  of  the  endorsement.   The  road  must 
tbe  Governor  on  January  27,  1869.    In  the  be  first  class — proven  so  upon  inspection  by  a 
following  June  Governor  Reed  issued  also  a  committee,  comprising  at  least  one  civil  en- 
proclamation  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  in  gineer  not  connected  with  the  road."    This 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  counties,   that  matter  was  subsequently  taken  into  further 
tboir  respective  citizens  might  express  their  consideration  by  the  House  on  February  23d. 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  an-  The  special  committee  submitted  a  report  and 
nexation,   by  voting  "for"  or  "against"  it.  bill  to  explain  and  define  the  meaning  and  in - 
The  election  took  place,  and  a  large  majority  tent  of  the  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
of  the  votes   cast    was   for    annexation.    A  railroads.     (Endorses  no  bonds  for  roads  less 
letter  dated  December  1, 1869,  from  Pensacola,  than  thirty  miles  in  length.)    This  House  bill 
Florida,  says :  "  We  have  voted  nearly  two  to  also  passed  the  Senate  on  the  25th. 
one  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  West  Flori-  A  special  bill,  to  issue  $3,000,000  of  State 
da  to  Alabama,  and  hope  for  its  speedy  con-  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Ala- 
sammation."    At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis-  bama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  was  intro- 
latare  of  Alabama  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  duced  in  the  Senate  early  in  the  session,  which 
annexation  of  West  Florida"  was  introduced  aroused  great  excitement  within  the  legislative 
in  the  Senate.    By  a  message  dated  January  halls  as  well  as  in  a  large  portion  of  the  press 
19,  1870,  Governor  Smith  informed  that  body  and  people  outside.    Among  other  grounds, 
of  the  fact  that  "at  the  election  previously  the  opposition  rested  on  the  fact  that  this 
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road,  thongli  it  traverses  the  State  of  Alabama  and  Mobile  road,  make  in  all  $28,400,000.    Be- 

and  assumes  her  name,  is  not  an  Alabama  en-  sides  the  above-named,  there  are  manj  other 

terprise,  nor  intended  for  her  benefit,  bnt  is  projected  roads,  of  -which  those  most  likely  to 

**a  Tennessee^  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  road,  getStateaid,  on  compliance  with  the  provisions 

for  the  benent  of  Ohattanooga  and  New  Or-  of  the  said  law,  are  the  following : 

leans.  The  road  begins  at  Ohattanooga,  passes         ^^        ^  .^    ,      «.,     ^  ""•■• 

•fiii./^ni>Vk    aIoKavma   «w»^  *v»/vn.rvaA<.  4/v  ?aJL»««»4-a  Dccaturand  Aberdeen  Bail  road 120 

through  Alabama,  and  proposes  to  termmate         Eiyton  and  Aberdeen  *•      150 

at  Meridian;  but  the  object  is  to  swell  the         Grand Tmnk  ''      aso 

oommeroo  of  New  Orleans  at  the  expense  of         ^^JS'e."^  &M.°rio^ivors"     :.;;;.;;.;:;  l^ 
the  commercial  marts  of  Alabama,  particnlarly 

MobUe,  which  is  outflanlced  by  this  arrange-        Their  aggregate  length  of  740  miles  is  an- 

ment."  Besides,  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  ticipated  to  be  farther  extended  by  some  other 

was  computed  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  road  roads  to  1,000  miles.    The  State  aid  on  these 

within  the  State  by  $1,151,920.    The  Senate  would  then    be  $16,000,000  more,  and  the 

passed  the  bill  as  proposed  by  an  almost  unani-  whole  amount  of  her  liabilities,  on  account  of 

mous  vote.    In  the  Lower  House  it  met  with  railroads,  $44,400,000.    In  this,  however,  it  is 

strenuous  opposition,   chiefly  on  the  above-  thought  she  runs  no  risk,  as  competent  judges 

mentioned  grounds ;  and  on  February  4th  was  affirm  that  "there  is  not  one  of  the  projected 

defeated,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  required  roads  which,  when  completed,  will  not  be 

two-thirds  of  the  vote.    A  motion  "  to  recon-  worth  more  than  $16,000  per  mile."    On  the 

sider  "  having  prevailed,  the  bill  was  discussed  contrary,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the 

anew  on   February  Vth,  variously  amended  roads  in  Alabama  will  add  immensely  to  the 

during  th^  debate,  and  then  referred  again  to  wealth  of  the  State,  and  be  highly  remunera- 

the  committee,  with  instructions  to   report  tive  in  time  to  their  stockholders,  as  they  are 

within  fifteen  minutes.     At   the    appointed  reckoned  among  the  most  important  roads  in 

time  it  was  favorably  reported,  with  the  amend-  America,    "  The  shortest  line  between  New 

ment  "  to   strike    out  $3,000,000  and  insert  York  and  New  Orleans^  between  the  cities  of 

$2,000,000."    All  of  these  amendments  were  Oinoinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  Gulf  at 

adopted.  The  previous  question  on  the  passage  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  between 

of  the  bill  as  amended  was  then  put,  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Brunswick  and  Savannah, 

bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  62,  nays  27.  Georgia,  between  St  Louis  and  Savannah, 

The  passage  of  this  bill  coming  so  close  after  Georgia,  between  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Cam- 
its  defeat  gave  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  rumors  den,  Arkansas,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
and  even  specific  charges  of  bribery,  chiefly  Pacific,  is  through  Alabama,  and  over  her  va- 
against  those  representatives  who  had  always  rious  railroads." 

opposed  the  measure,  and  voted  it  down  three        One  of  the  most  important  works  of  internal 

days  before.    Long  after  the  passage  of  the  improvement,  for  which  the  Legislature  was 

bill  these  charges  were  openly  repeated  against  called  upon  to  provide  during  the  session  of 

the  Republican  party  during  the  campaign  for  1870,  is  the  removal  of  certain  obstructions  in 

the  election  in  November,  1870.  the  Coosa  Kiver.    The  Coosa  is  formed  by  the 

Other  bills,  granting  ^peciid  aid  to  particular  Oostenaula  in  Georgia  and  the  Etowah,  and 

railroads,  passed  both  Houses  of  tiie  Legi/la-  passes  through  "the  most  interesting,  fertile, 

ture  during  the  session  of  1870 — among  these,  and  productive  regions  of  the  interior  South 

the  bUl  authorizing  the  Grovemor  to  endorse,  — abounding  in  coal,  iron,  marble,  limestone, 

on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  first-mortgage  slate,  and  water-power  of  the  first  order,  stone 

bonds  of  the  Montgomery  and  Mobile  Railroad,  and  lumber  unsurpassed,  with  climate  and  soil 

to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  grass, 

By  the   end  of  September,  1870,   several  fruits,  and  almost  every  plant  in  the  vegetable 

railroads  in  Alabama  had  been  partly  worked,  kingdom."    Its  navigation,  however,  is  ixn- 

which,  under  the  operation  of  the  general  peded  to  a  great  extent  by  obstructions  lying 

State  aid  act,  would  entitle  them  to  have  their  between   Greensport  and  Wetumpka.     The 

bonds  endorsed  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile,  removal  of  these  obstacles,  and  the  consequent 

Their  names  and  estimated   lengths  are  as  opening  of  a  free  passage  to  vessels  on  that 

follows :  river,  are  expected  to  confer  inestimable  bene^ 

Ai  V  J  ^  **  -n  n     J  *£!llJ^  fits  on  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Mobile,  par- 

Alabama  and  Cbattanoopa  BallrcMd 80O  x»     i     i     xv     i     *  j   ^•7-  ai.       •    ^^ 

cincbinati  and  East  Alabama    "      160  ticularly  the  last-named  City,  as  the  oircum- 

Memphia  and  Savannah  "■      ioo  stance  of  cheap  transportation  by  water  would 

ifSSgSf^^n^SSoh.nto       "      ::::::::  i8  pecwe  to  her  "some  six  hMidred  miles  of 

North  and  Sonth  Alabama        "      soo  mtenor  trade,  which  now  finds  an  outlet  to 

ViikrtS^Sd'B^.swick        "      ;•.•.•.::•.•.  sS  other  markets  by  more  expensive  h«nW^ 

*  A  corporation  styled  "  The  Coosa  River  Slack- 

.    Total 1,400  water   Navigation    Company"    was   formed 

The  bonds  to  be  endorsed  for  these  roads  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  "  to  amend  the 

amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $22,400,000,  which,  corporation  laws  of  Alabama,"  approved  on 

together  with  the  six  millions  of  special  aid  August  13,  1868,  which  required  of  them  to 

granted  to  three  of  them  and  the  Montgomery  file  a  declaration  concerning  the  work  to  be 
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done,  and  the  time  of  doing  it.  At  the  lost  the  whole  State,  is  the  improvement  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  bay  and  harbor  of  that  citj.  The  improve- 
in  the  Senate  *^  to  "further  the  improvement  of  ment  consists  in  clearing  away  the  obstruo- 
the  navigation  of  the  Coosa  River,"  granting  tions  whioU  exist  between  the  bay  and  the 
that  company  several  privileges,  the  most  town,  and  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  | 
noticeable  of  which  is  that  they  **  shall  be  so  large  ships  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharves,  [ 
far  exempted  from  the  operation  of  said  act  but  must  remidn  at  anchor  some  twenty-three 
'  to  amend  the  corporation  laws  of  Alabama,'  miles  off  in  the  open  sea.  i 
that  four  years  shiul  be  allowed  them  from  the  That  city  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  • 
time  of  filing  their  declaration,  in  accordance  Alabama — the  natural  outlet  of  her  produce—  . 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  which  to  and  hiding  transactions,  not  merely  with  Eu- 
commence  work  on  said  river,  and  actually  in  rope,  but  with  the  West-India  Islands.  In  the 
good  faith  to  have  expended  thereon  as  much  business  season  of  the  year,  one  sees-— or  .could 
as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  asked  have  seen  before  the  war — seventy  or  eighty 
for  in  the  application  aforesaid."  Those  who  ships,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  bay- 
wished  to  see  this  work  executed  as  soon  as  men  and  seamen.  Twenty  or  thirty  small  boats 
practicable  censured  the  allowance  of  such  a  are  plying  between  the  ships  and  steamers,  and 
delay,  regarding  four  years  to  be  a  long  enough  speeding  from  ship  to  ship.  Some  of  these  ships 
time  to  complete  the  intended  work  altogether,  are  taking  in  cotton  from  the  steamers,  others 
They  suggested  to  shorten  that  period  to  one  are  discharging  their  cargoes  from  Liverpool, 
year,  fit  the  farthest,  or  the  enactment  of  a  law  London,  Havre,  New  York,  Boston,  Stockholm, 
empowering  the  Governor  '^  to  contract  with  or  Bristol.  Mobile,  owing  to  the  superior  depth 
any  company  which  comes  forward  with  avaU-  of  water  in  her  bay,  has  always  been  the  port 
able  means,  and  with  a  fair  percentage  of  stock  for  heavy  cargoes  of  cotton ;  and  of  these  the 
paid  up,  and  which  will  oonunence  work  within  most  valuable  since  the  year  of  fabulous  prices, 
a  reasonable  time — six  or  twelve  months."  in  1865,  was  cleared  recently  for  Liverpool  on 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  board  the  American  ship  John  Brice,  of  1,968 
with  some  amendments  on  January  12th,  when  tons.  The  cargo  consisted  of  9,908  bales, 
a  debate  ensued,  and  the  bill  passed.  On  weighing  2,749,009  pounds,  and  valued  at 
the  same  day  the  Governor  sent  to  that  body  $696,409.20,  in  currency,  gold  being  then  at 
a  message,  with  the  report  of  the  commissioner  122. 

to  survey  the  Coosa  Biver.    In  the  Lower  At  the  session  of  1859-^60  the  Legislature  of 
House,  also,  tiie  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  Alabama  passed  **  an  act  for  the  improvement  of 
its  committee  on  March  8,  1870,  when  the  re-  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile,"  which  was  ap- 
port  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed.  proved  on  February  21,  1860.    The  third  see- 
In  this  oonnection  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  tion  of  that  act  defines  the  work  intended,  as 
the  judgment  of  practical  men  who  have  paid  follows :  *'Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  for  many  years,  said  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  shall 
the  advantages  accruing  to  Mobile  from  the  have,  and  are  hereby  given,  power  and  author- 
unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Coosa  Biver  ity  to  cause  a  channel,  at  least  three  hundred 
would  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the  feet  wide,  to  be  opened  and  kept  open  from 
opening  a  canal  sufficient  to  pass  light-draught  the  place  of  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Mobile, 
boats  across  a  piece  of  land  intervening  be-  known  as  the  *  Lower  Anchorage,'  to  the  city 
tween  the    Connasanga,  a  tributary  of  the  of  Mobile,  of  such  depth,  not  lees  than  fifteen 
Oostenaula,  in  Georgia,  and  the  Hiawassee,  a  feet  at  low  water,  as  said  Board  shall  deem 
tributary  of  the  Tennessee.    The  said  piece  feasible  and  desirable  for  promoting  the  com- 
of  laud  at  the  points  referred  to  is  eighteen  merce  of  the  city  of  Mobile."    hx  order  to 
miles  broad,  and  the  place  so  well  adapted  to  proceed  with  greater  safety,  the  matter  was 
the  carrying  of  trade  and  hauling  goods  from  referred  for  examination  and  judgment  to  the 
oneofthe  regions  into  tiie  other,  that  thirty-five  advisory  council,  consisting  of  General  Tot- 
years  ago  it  was  not  unfrequently  used  for  that  ten,  of  the  II.  S.  En^eer  Corps;  Professor 
purpose,  notwithstanding  uie  expense  and  loss  Baohe,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
of  time  incurred  in  nnloading  the  boats  em-  vey ;  and  Commander  Davis,  of  the  Tk  S.  Navy. 
ployed  in  that  trade  on  one  side  of  the  isthmus,  They  gave  their  report  in  the  same  year,  1860, 
transporting  both  the  boats  and  their  freight  saying:   '^The  improvement  of  the  bay  aiid 
ou  wheels  across  the  land,  and  then  reloadmg  harbor  of  Mobile,  contemplated  by  the  act 
ou  the  other  side,  to  pursue  their  course  to  above-mentioned,  is  the  excavation  and  main- 
their  destination.    By  opening  this  short  oanal,  tenance  of  a  channel,  at  least  three  hundred 
the  water  connection   of  Mobile  would  be  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  deep  at 
^extended  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Tennes-  low  water,  in  length  about  twenty-three  mUes, 
see  River,  near  Bristol,  on  the  Tennessee  and  and  extending  from  a  little  above  Choctaw 
Virginia  road,  connecting  the  Gulf,  by  water  Point  to  the  anchorage  of  the  lower  fl^et. 
communioatioi^  with  1,000  miles  of  interior,  by  Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
a  route  800  mUes  shorter  than  by  the  Ten-  dredging  the  river  and  bay  of  Mobile  is  a  fea- 
nessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  route."  sible  one ;  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
Of  still  greater  importance  to  Mobile  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor 
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of  Mobile,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  act  should  be  given  to  the  General  Assembly."  A 
of  February  21,  1860,  is  an  undertaking  fully  motion  to  print  one  thousand  copies  of  this  mes- 
authorized  by  observation  and  study,  and  may  sage  was  carried,  though  several  Senators 
be  entered  upon  with  fair  prospect  of  sue-  strongly  opposed  it  as  bringing  the  Senate  into 
cess."  The  probable  cost  of  the  work  they  discredit.  A  resolution  offered  by  another  Sen- 
estimated  not  to  exceed  half  a  million  dollars,  ator,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  are  ten- 
The  civil  war,  which  broke  out  almost  immedi-  dered  to  the  Governor  of  Alabamafor  the  terms 
ately  after  these  preliminary  steps  had  been  in  which  his  message  is  couched  touching  his  ap- 
made,  stopped  all  further  proceedings,  which  proval  of  the  'act  to  reorganize  the  municipal 
have  now  been  resumed.  The  Alabama  repre-  goveirnment  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  to  pro- 
sen  tative  from  the  Mobile  district,  at  Wash-  vide  for  the  election  of  the  officers  thereof,* " 
ington,  introdaced  a  bill  into  Congress  last  was  also  adopted. 

year,  asking  "  an  appropriation  of  $800,000  Soon  after  this  bill  had  passed  the  Lower 
for  the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor  House,  and  before  it  went  to  the  Governor  for 
of  Mobile."  The  State  Legislature  also  took  his  approval,  it  was  fraudulently  t^ken  hold 
the  matter  in  hand  during  the  session  of  1870.  of  by  strange  hands,  and  altered  in  two  places. 
On  February  2d,  a  member  of  the  Lower  At  the  end  of  section  1,  which  declares  all  of 
House  introduced  "  a  substitute  for  the  bill  for  the  offices  in  the  city  vacant,  an  addition  was 
the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  made  in  the  following  words :  "  Provided  this 
Mobile.''  It  provided  "  that  the  Governor  shall  not  apply  to  the  city  tax  assessor  and 
may  issue  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,-  city  engineer,"  and,  in  the  body  of  section  11, 
000  in  aid  of  that  work."  The  matter  was  the  words  "tax  assessor"  were  erased.  The 
not  finally  settled  at  the  last  session.  discovery  of  the  frauds  created  intense  excitc- 
Oonceming  the  city  of  Mobile,  a  remarkable  ment,  and  each  of  the  two  Houses  separately 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  early  in  the  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
session,  declaring  all  her  offices  vacant,  and  the  matter.  Many  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
depriving  her  citizens  of  the  right  to  hold  an  amined,  and  facts  brought  to  light  which  might 
election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  muni-  spread  suspicion  on  other  acts  of  the  Legis- 
cipal  officers,  until  the  city  had  been  reorgan-  lature  of  Alabama,  besides  the  subject  of  that 
izcd  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  inquiry.  The  guilty  parties,  however,  were 
the  bill.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  justi-  not  found  out.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  testi- 
fied it  as  necessary  on  account  of  disturbances  fied  that,  the  bill  having  passed  on  February 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Mobile  at  a  previ-  1st,  he  left  it  in  his  drawer,  locked,  and  found 
ous  election,  negroes  having  been  frightened  it  next  morning  lying  on  his  desk,  when  he 
from  the  polls  by  open,  organized  force.  It  discovered  the  alterations;  that  he  immediately 
was  loudly  condemned  by  many  among  the  showed  them  to  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
Kepublicans  themselves,  and  more  by  the  I)em-  to  the  Speaker,  who  directed  him  to  write  a 
ocrats,  who  denied  the  charge  and  termed  the  message  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
bill  "  an  insult  to  the  Governor,  an  outrage  to  as  the  House  was  called  to  order.  He  testified 
the  people  of  Mobile,  and  a  violation  of  the  further  that  this  bill  had  disappeared  from  his 
fundamental  principles  of  self-government,"  a  desk,  and  been  stolen  out  of  his  locked  drawer, 
measure  prompted  only  by  partisan  spirit  to  several  times  before  the  present  occurrence, 
realize  partisan  ends.  They  said  the  Mayor  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  Mobile  was  a  Republican,  but  had  become  of  State,  cautioning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  and 
obnoxious  to  some  members  of  the  Le^sla-  watch  that  bill.  He  made  also  the  follow- 
ture,  and  must  be  removed;  besides,  the  city  ing  statement:  "I  have  frequently  found  my 
of  Mobile,  having  a  large  mt^ority  of  white  drawer  unlocked,  although  I  am  satisfied  of  its 
voters  and  being  looked  upon  as  Democratic,  having  been  locked  by  me.  Frequent  applica- 
must  be  turned  Bepublican ;  all  which  could  t!ons  on  my  part,  to  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant- 
not  be  effected  except  by  declaring,  as  the  bill  at-arms,  to  have  the  locks  changed,  resulted  in 
declares,  all  the  municipal  offices  vacant  at  a  change  of  locks  at  two  different  times.  The 
once,  and  placing  every  part  of  the  city  gov-  lock  has  not  been  changed  since  the  recess." 
emment  in  the  hands  of  persons  most  devoted  The  Sergeant-at-arms  testified :  "  On  the  next 
to.  the  Republican  party,  who,  by  redistricting  morning  I  was  requested  by  J.  "W.  Squires  to 
the  city  (which  is  a  distinct  provision  of  the  procure  the  bill  for  him  for  examination.  I 
bill),  and  by  other  means,  might  succeed  in  received  the  same,  at  my  request,  from  the 
moidding  her  so  as  to  become  Bepublican.  The  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  house,  and  handed  the 
bill  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  Lower  bill  to  Squires,  and  directed  him  to  an  unoc- 
House,  the  latter  having  made  some  amend-  cupied  seat  within  the  House,  where  he  looked 
ments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  former  over  the  same.  I  was  not  with  him  during 
on  February  2d.  The  Governor  signed  and  re-  the  time  that  he  examined  the  bill.  This  was 
turned  the  bill  on  the  8th,  yet  declaring  in  his  about  half  an  hour  before  the  House  met. 
message :  ^*  My  mind  is  not  entirely  free  from  Squires  returned  the  bill  to  me  about  the  time 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  But,  that  the  House  was  called  to  order,  or  a  little 
as  this  doubt  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  con-  before,  and  I  returned  the  same,  without 
Tiction,  I  consider  it  right  that  the  benefit  of  it  further  examination  on  my  part,  to  the  As- 
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sistant  Clerk/'    Suspicions  arose  against  Mr.  The  Lower  Honse  expelled  one,  and  did  all  bat 

Squires,  as  he  was  the  city  engineer  of  Mobile,  expel  another  of  its  clerks  on  that  account.  A 

one  of  the  two  officers  in  whose  interest  the  member  of  its  committee  declared,  however, 

addition  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill  would  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  clerks,  but  in  the 

have  been  made.    He  testified  under  oath  that  members  of  the  House,  who  could  not  spell 

he  had  the  bill  in  his  hands  and  examined  it  correctly.  Hence  the  appointment  of  a  special 

for  a  few  minutes,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  clerk  was  proposed,  whose  duty  it  should  be 

interpolations  in  it.    Further  inquiries  were  to  revise  the  spelling  of  the  bills,  and  attend 

subsequently  made  by  special  committees  of  to  their  correctness.    In  the  Senate  the  com- 

the  two  Houses,  but  with  the  same  uncertain  mittee  reported  that  they  could  not  find  who 

result  coiiceming  the  author  of  the  frauds.   In  the  incompetent  clerk  was ;  and  one  of  its  mem- 

the  Lower  House  this  second  report,  charging  bers  publicly  averred  that  there  were  senators 

Mr.  Squires  with  interpolating  the  bill,  or  being  who  could  not  write  three  lines  correctly. 

^^  cognizant  of  such  interpolations,'' was  sub-  During  the  session  it  was  insinuated  in  the 

mitted  on  February  23d,  when  a  motion  ^^  to  public  papers  that  members  of  the  Legislature 

lay  it  on  the  4;able  "  was  carried ;  and  a  reso-  could  not  write  their  names.    The  Democratic 

ktion  ^'  forbidding  its  publication  "  adopted,  and  Conservative  State  Committee  averred  the 

In  the  Senate  it  was  submitted  on  the  24th,  same,  and  other  facts,  in  an  address  to  the 

*' giving  no  opinion  as  to  who  are  the  guilty  people  of  Alabama,  saying:  '^Tou  would  find 

Sarties  in  making  the  interpolations  in  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  unable  to 

[obile  municipal  bill."     A  senator  moved  read  or  write — ^incapable  of  understanding  the 

"that  the  first  and  second  reports  be  priuted,  meaning  of  a  law  after  being  enacted  by  their 

together  with  all  the  evidence,"  which  motion  votes ;  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  explain  what 

was  carried.  measures  they  had  voted  for  or  against." 

Concerning  the  validity  of  the  bill  after  it  A  more  serious  charge  was  laid  particularly 

had  been  fraudulently  altered^  a  warm  con-  against  the  Senate,  as  a  body;  Kepublicans 

tention  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  joined  the  Democrats  in  making  the  charge. 

Legislature,  some  saying  the  bill  was  now  a  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  of 

dead  thing,  not  to  be  resurrected ;  others  af-  whom  thirty-two  are  Eepublicans,  and  one  is 

finning  its  force  to  remain  unimpaired,  as  the  a  Democrat.     The  new  organic  law  enjoined 

fraudulent  action  of  any  person  or  party  would  the  Senators  first  installed  in  office  to  divide 

not  annul  the  intentions  and  acts  of  the  legis-  their  number,  as  nearly  equally  as  possible, 

lative  body.    A  supplemental  bill  "  to  define  into  two  parts  or  classes  of  four  and  two  years' 

the  meaning  of  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  city  terms,  respectively,  and  to  draw  lots  among 

government  of  Mobile  "  was  introduced  in  the  themselves  to  determine  who  should  serve  the 

House  on  February  16th,  providing  "that  the  long  and  who  the  short  term.    Those  of  the 

interlining  and  erasures  in  the  original  bill  short  term  should  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end 

after  its  passage  be  declared  null  and  void,  of  the  session  of  1870,  and  their  successors  be 

and  that  trie  original  bill  be  declared  in  full  chosen  by  the  people,  at  the  general  election 

force  and  effect."    On  the  18th  the  bill  was  of  November  in  the  same  year.    The  class  of 

discussed,  and  after  some  opposition  passed  by  the  long  term  should  continue  to  occupy  their 

a  vote  of  yeas  44,  nays  30.    It  was  taken  up  seats  for  two  years  longer,  which  should  be 

and  hotly  debated  in  the  Senate  on  the  19th.  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  expira- 

K'otwithstanding  several  motions  to  stop  its  tlon  of  that  period.    During  the  last  session 

course,  it  went  over  to  a  third  reading.    This  one  of  the  Republican  Senators  urged   his 

took  place  on  February  22d,  when  the  matter  colleagues  to  comply  with  this  constitutional 

was  discussed  as  ah  initio  during  the  whole  provision,  and,  on  February  16th,  he  offered 

day,   and  resumed  at  the  night  session,   at  a  resolution  '^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 

which  a  motion  "  to  indefinitely  postpone  pre-  to  classify  the  term  of  office  for  Senators,  as 

vailed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  12."    One  of  the  required  by  the   constitution."    This  matter 

senators  changed  his  nay  to  yea,  for  the  pur-  was  made  the  special  order  for  February  21st, 

pose  of  moving  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  when  the  resolution  was  debated  and  put  to 

on  the  next  day,  but  the  subject  seems  not  to  vote,  and  rejected ;  the  nays  having  been  16, 

have  been  resumed  up  to  the  final  acyourn-  the  yeas  10. 

ment  on  March  3d.  The  Republican  has  been  the  dominant  par- 
Many  facts  relating  to  the  legislative  body  ty  in  Alabama  for  several  years.  The  Demo- 
of  Alabama  at  the  session  of  1870  were  pub-  cratio  party  is  more  numerous,  almost  all  the 
licly  announced  which  were  unfavorable  to  its  white  people  in  the  State  belonging  to  it ;  but 
ability.  Several  dozens  of  engrossed  bills  were  a  large  portion  of  them  are  still  laboring  under 
returned  by  the  Senate  to  the  Lower  House,  and  political  disabilities,  while  many  of  both  class- 
others  returned  by  the  House  to  the  Senate,  for  es  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  taking  any 
the  purpose  of  having  their  gross  errors  in  the  part  in  political  movements,  even  from  voting, 
spelling  corrected.  In  some  of  them  the  word  "  A  memorial  and  joint  resolution  to  Congress,' 
expressing  the  object  of  the  bill  was  changed  for  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  im- 
into  another  by  mistake.  Both  Houses  ap-  posed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
pointed  committees  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  were  intro- 
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duced  into  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  opening  reSnacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  board,  in  case 

of  the  session  last  year.    The  debates  upon  of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  ef- 

this  sabject  were  freqnent,  long,  and  animated,  feet  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the  General 

Many  among  the  Senators  favored  the  measure  Assembly.'"    The  members  of  this  board  sit 

as  just  and  expedients    One  of  them  averred  also  as  Regents  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

that  in  a  certain  county  of  the  State,  not  a  few  For  the  immediate  surveillance  and  manage- 

local  offices  could  not  be  filled  with  competent  ment  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  each 

incumbents,    on   account  of  the    fourteenth  county  has  a  school  soperintendent  appointed 

amendment.    On  February  2,  1870,  the  mat-  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

ter  was  discussed  again  at  the  day  and  night  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

sessions.    A  vote  being  finally  taken,  the  me-  and  each  township,  three  school  trustees  with 

morial  and  resolutions  were  adopted — ^yeas  12,  a  clerk,  all  appointed  by  the  school  superin- 

nays  9.    The  final  action  of  the  Lower  House  tendent  of  the  respective  county.    There  are 

on  this  subject  appears  from  the  report  of  its  in  Alabama  sixty-four  counties,   with  1,485 

sitting  on  February  18th,  as  follows :  "  Joint  townships.    This  system  is  about  the  same 

resolution  to  Congress  for  removal  of  disabili-  as  the  previous  one,  the  main  difference  being, 

ties,  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was  de-  that  the  old  system  had  no  board,  vested  with 

feated — yeas  67,  nays  10.     A  substitute  to  legislative  powers,  at  its  head,  and  the  county 

remove  disabilities   from  loyal  citizens  was  school  superintendents  were  chosen  by  the 

ofiered,  but  not  acted  on."  people  at  county  elections;  besides,  that  their 

On  reports  of  outrages  perpetrated  on  loyal  salaries  were  beyond  comparison  smaller  than 

citizens,  especially  negroes  (which  reports  in  at  present,  and  the  disposition  of  the  county 

some  cases  were  ascertained  to  be  false,  and  in  share  in  the  school  fund  was  not  left  to  their 

other  cases  the  charges  were  reversed),  the  discretion. 

Governor  was  urged  by  certain  parties  to  call  For  carrying  out  her  school  system  the  State 

out  the  militia,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  applies  "the  interest  upon  the  sale  of  school 

threatening  to  do  so ;  but  he  went  no  further,  and  swamp-lands,   escheated  estates,  militia 

In  the  Senate  also,  the  reports  of  outrages  fines,  and  special  taxes  upon  railroad,  naviga- 

were  made  the  basis  of  a  resolution  calling  on  tion,  banking,  and  insurance  companies : " 

the  Governor  for  information  in  writing  upon  For  the  eame  parpoee  she  approprlAtes,  besides,  an 

the  subject;  when  he   answered  by  a  mes-  J5L'2i«?'S.«li'.    ->,!2h°'i!22i«^^^ 

•I  r  J   4               f^t-  ^afr/\       1  •  -L   1.     •  following  sources,  v^mcii  aailne  the  last  year  yielaed 

sage  dated  January  27,  1870,  which  begins  as  respectively  as  follows: 

follows :   "I  have  received  and  duly  considered  Amoont  of  interest  on  sixteenth-section  ftind.  $188,81S  69 

-n-^n*  «a«^in4:^.«  «A/^i<.A<>4-;-»/«  :««,>•*» »4.:^*>   «-  *«  Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth-section  ftind..        7J67  80 

your  resolution  requestmg  mformation  as  to  one  fifth  of  annoal  revenne  (as  appropriated 

what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  organize      December  lo,  1809) m.290  20 

the  maWa  jmder  the  existing  law8  of  the  IS,«''r.5?!;S^S;ilS'{^&"iK;'S^  *"•"" " 

State.    For  the  reasons  set  forth  m  my  last      code.....; 100,00000 

annual  message,  I  have  not  deemed  it  neces-  Retail  Hcotscs,  as  per  last  report  of  AndUor    «6,6i4  86 

00—  «^»  -r^.^^L    +rv  ^«^«.>:»^  «««  ^^«4-;^»  ^^  From  the  Tuscaloosa  Aid  and  Alabama  Mntnal 

sary,  nor  proper,  to  organize  any  portion  of       AidLotterles is,950  06 

the  State  militia."  

For  the  education  of  youth,  there  are  in  '^°**^ $689,836  99 

Alabama  several  male  and  female  colleges.  This  school  system,  or  rather  the  manner  of 
academies,  and  institutes,  single  or  combined,  its  management,  as  conducted  in  these  laat 
in  which  various  branches  of  instruction  are  years,  was  loudly  complained  of  and  de- 
taught.  The  East  Alabama  Female  College,  nounced.  Its  officers  were  charged  with  wan- 
at  Auburn,  last  year  had  183  students  regis-  tonly  wasting  and  misappropriating  the  public 
teredon  its  rolls.  money  destined  for  school  purposes ;  above 
The  public-school  system,  properly  so  called,  all,  with  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  white 
rests  on  the  basis  of  free  tuition,  and  is  car-  children  by  depriving  them  of  one-half  of  the 
ried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  eduoationsd  means  designed  for  their  benefit, 
Education,  of  which,  the  State  Superintendent  and  closing  one-half  of  the  schools  altogether, 
of  Public  Instruction  is  ex  officio  president.  At  the  session  of  1870  "a  resolution  of  in- 
and  which  is  composed  of  twelve  members —  quiry  into  the  unlawful  application  of  tlie  pub- 
two  from  each  congressional  district.  This  lie  money  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund  of 
board  is  organized  after  the  manner  of  a  legis-  Mobile  County,  or  other  public  fund,  "  was 
lative  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  branch  of  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
the  State  Legislature,  having  the  regulation  of  Judiciary  Committee,  with  power  to  send  for 
all  matters  concerning  the  public  schools  as  its  persons  and  papers.  For  about  two  weeks  the 
peculiar  province ;  whereupon  it  holds  regular  committee  examined  witnesses,  inspected  of- 
sessions  to  deliberate  and  make  enactments,  ficial  books  of  account,  and  heard  counsel  who 
The  new  organic  law  of  the  State  declares  the  appeared  before  them  in  behalf  of  the  State 
purpose  and  powers  of  this  board,  as  follows :  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
"  The  Board  of  Education  shall  exercise  full  School  Superintendent  for  Mobile  County  on 
legislative  powers  in  reference  to  the  public  one  side,  and  the  School  Board  of  Commis- 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  sioners  on  the  other.  In  March  3,  1870,  they 
acts,  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  or  when  submitted  the  result  of  their  investigation  in 
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a  rather  lengthy  report;  from  whioh  it  ap-  Governor,   E.  H.   Moren;    for  Secretary  of 

pears  that   considerable  amounts  of  monj^y,  State,  J.  J.   Parker;    for   Treasurer,    L.    F. 

belon^ng  to  the  school  fund  of  Mobile  County,  McGuy.     They  also  adopted  and  declared  as 

bad  been  illegally  drawn  and  applied.  their  platform : 

They  concluded  with   recommending   and  i.  That  we  stand  roadvto  obey  the  Constitution 

suggesting  some  change  in  the  system  and  of  the  United  States  ana  the  laws  passed  in  parsu- 

order  of  officials.  a^<^  thereof,  and  the  oonstitution  and  laws  of  the 

This  rejf  ort  was  received,  and  five  thousand  ^^^  eal^^^*™*'  ^  ^°°*  ^  ^^^^  rQuxtan  in  force  and 

copies  of  It  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  but  '"''2?¥hat  we  are  opposed  to  the  unjust,  extravagant, 

no  legislative  action  was  taken.  and  unnecessary  taxation,  both  State  and  Federal, 

Preparatory  to  the  contest  for  the  general  with  which  our  pneople  are  now  oppressed ;  to  the ' 
election  of  November  8,  1870,  the  Republicans  wasteful  squandering  and  embezzlement  of  the  pub- 
met  in  State  Convention,  where  they  renomi-  ^$  T''%''^\  P""^^'"  property :  and  we  are  in  ikvor 
X  i^ai\.  vywuyoMwv**,  Tf  **«*«  w'li.  TT  of  the  strictest  economy  in  public  expenditures,  and 
natcd  State  officers,  as  follows:  William  U.  ^f  a  rigid  and  prompt  accountability  of  all  public 
Smith  for  Governor ;  Pierce  Burton  for  Lieu-  officers. 

tenant-Governor ;  James  T.  Rapier  for  Secre-  8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order ;  fair  and 

tary  of  State ;  Arthur  Bingham  for  Treasurer.  P®2^i[4  «l««^i^?,^fre«  ^o*^  fraud  Mid  corruption ; 

Their  platforik,  accepted  at  the  same  ineeting,  Ssl   ^*^"  '^  ^'^"^^  *  ^*^  ~^*  °^  *^^  ^*^^°^ 

was  as  follows :  4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  confiding  the  govem- 

Be»olved^  That  President  Grant  has  proved  hinself  ment  of  the  State  to  our  own  people,  to  men  of 

a  pure  patriot  and  a  wise  statesman ;  and  that  we  known  capacity  and  integrity,  who  accept  the  office 

pledge  w  his  Administration  our  hearty  support,  reo-  for  the  general  ^ood,  and  do  not  seek  official  positiou 

offnizmg  in  its  ability,  honesty,  economy,  and  nber-  for  public  plunder, 

auty,  tne  guarantee  of  national  peace  and  prosperity.  6.  That  the  party  now  in  control  of  this  State  have 

Aesolvsa^  That  we  congratulate  the  country  on  the  obtained  power  by  usurpation  against  the  will  of  the 

reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  an  honest  collection  people,  and  they  have  imposed  enormous  and  un- 

of  the  revenue,  and  by  large  reductions  in  the  ex-  necessary  taxes ;  they  have  created  unnecessary  and 

penditures  of  the  Government,  thereby  relieving  the  useless  offices  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  their 

people  of  the  burden  of  taxation  to  a  large  extent,  needy  followers ;  they  have,  by  profligate  extrava- 

witnooft  impairing  the  national  faith  or  honor.  gance  and  corruption,  mcreaaed  the  debt  ofthe  State 

BeBolvidy  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  adminis-  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  have  even  refused  to 
tration  of  Governor  "William  H.  Smith,  whose  con-  execute  the  provisions  of  their  own  constitution  re- 
duct  of  State  affiurs,  under  the  unprecedented  dlffl-  lating  to  the  classification  of  State  Senators  and  their 
oolUes  and  troubles  arising  from  uie  new  condition  tenure  of  office ;  and  by  numerous  other  enormities 
of  freedom  and  from  reconstruction,  plainly  illustrates  in  legislation  they  have  shown  themselves  unfit  to 
the  benigu  effects  of  a  just  application  of  Republican  govern  the  people  of  a  free  State,  and  they  ought  to 
principles.  oe  ejected,^  through  the  ballot-box,  from  the  offices 

Bewvedj  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  com-  they  hold  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  in  contempt 

plet«  system  of  internal  improvement  established  in  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

^^ V^SSS^'tJ.!ti»rr&a^?&  The  contest  at  the  approaching  election  was 

means  of  development  to  all  sectiona  of  the  State  eagerly  entered  upon,  and  fought  out  by  both 

without  impairing  her  credit.  parties  with  unusual  vigor  and  animation.   The 

SetOved.  That  a  tariff  of  revenue  is  in^pensable,  voting  at  the  polls  Tyent  on  throughout  the  State 

5?4  »^,^°J?  ^%«<*  ^^}^  ",^^*  *^  ^°o«»«  m'^'  more  peaceably  than  had  been  anticipated.    It 

dicial  to  the  industrial  mterest  of  any  class  or  section  ,,  f«^"^""V  «"»"    ^^,    VT  ""^^^H'^"^^'    " 

of  the  country,  while  seouring  to  our  own  home  pro-  ^esul  ted  m  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket, 

docers  and  laborers  fair  competition  with  foreign  except  for  State  Treasurer;  instead  of  Mr.Mc- 

capital  and  labor.  Coy,  who  received  but  123  votes,  was  elected 

/^Zj«f,  That,  as  the  party  of  peace  and  of  equal  j^j..  Grant,    another  Democi:at,  with  76,902 

nghta  for  all  men,  we  favor  universal  amnesty  and  „^x^„      miA  ■n«^«^«„x„  ^i^^*^^     «i««   «  il««^ 

the  removal  of  oil  poUtical  disabiUties,  and,  wMle  votes.     The  Democrats  elected,  also,  a  large 

Sielding  obedience  to  law  and  order  ourselves,  we  majority  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature 

emana  from  our  opponents  submission  to  law  and  in  the    Lower  House,  which   consists  of  64 

the  cessation  of  all  mtolerance,  violence,  and  out-  Democrats  and  36  Republicans,  two  of  whom 

"Sioi^,  That  we  fiivor  a  liberal  and  Ifflcient  sys-  ^^^  Conservatives     TLo  Senate  remain^  as  it 

tern  of  pabllo  schools,  extending  the  opportunity  for  was,  composed  of  82  Kepublicans  and  one 

education  to  the  whole  people.  Democrat,  they  having  refused  to  classify,  and 

Jieiotvedy  That  we  favor  the  elevation  of  labor,  the  let  one-half  of  their  number  be  chosen  by  the 


pressing  Alabama  onward  and  upward  to  the  exalted  was  72,538  for  the  Republican  Secretary  of 

condition  of  wealth  and  power  for  which  God  and  State,  and  76,902  for  the  Democratic  State 

:N'«tare  designed  her.  Treasurer ;  the  largest  was  76,292  for  the  Re- 

The  "Democratic  and  Conservative  party  publican  Governor,  and  78,682  for  the  Demo- 

of  Alabama,"  in  pursuance  of  a  call  addressed  cratic   Lieutenant-Governor.      Taking   these 

to  the  people  by  its  Central  Executive  Commit-  two  highest  figures  as  representing  the  entire 

tee,    assembled  in  State  Convention  at  Mont-  vote  at  the  command  of  each  party,  the  whole 

gorncrj  on  September  1st.    The  following  were  vote  cast  in  the  State  at  the  election  of  Ko- 

the    nominations  made    in  this  convention :  vember,  1870,  would  have  been  154,928,  with 

For  Governor,  R.  B,  Lindsay;  for  Lieutenant-  a  Democratic  minority  of  2,389 ;  whereas,  at 
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the  presidential  election  in  November,  1868,  the  Secretary    of    State,   and  Attomey-General, 
whole  vote  polled  in  the  State  was  148,452,  when  he  declared  £.  H.  Moren,  J.  J.  Parker, 
consisting  of  76,866   BepabHcan  and  72,086  and  J.  W.  A.  Sanford,  dnlj  elected  to  the  said 
Democratic  votes,  with  a  Kepublican  m^joritj  ofBces,  respectively.     Hereupon  a  resolution 
at  that  time  of  4,280.  was  offered  by  a  Republican  Senator,  to  the 
Although  the  voting  at  the  poUs  passed  off  effect  that  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
quietly,  its   result  was  not   as  quietly  sub-  had  just  been  proclaimed  elected,  and  is  ex 
mitted  to  by  several    among   the    defeated  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  should  be  in- 
Republican  candidates.    The  tirst  who  openly  stalled  in  office  forthwith,  and  then  proceed  to 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  it  was  the  ex-State  count  the  vote   for   Governor.    The   acting 
Superintendent   of  Public  Instruction.    The  President  ruled  the  resolution  out  of  order.  An 
new  Superintendent,  having  duly  qualified  at  appeal  having  been  made  from  the  decision  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  presented  the  convention,  Mr.  Barr  declined  to  put  the 
his  commission  to  the    Board  of  Education  appeal  to  vote ;  but,  ordering  the  Senators  to 
on  November  22d,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  return  to  their  chamber,  he  left  the  House. 
as  president,  when  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Cloud,  The   Speaker   took   his  place   as  temporary 
refused   to    recognize  him  as  his  successor,  President,  and  put  the  appeal  from  the  said 
alleging  that  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  the  time  the  decision  of  the  chair  to  the  vote  of  the  con- 
votes  were  cast  for  him,  was  ineligible,  be-  vention,  when  the  chair  was  not  sustained,  and 
cause  he  had  once  sent  a  challenge  to  a  cer-  the  resolution  adopted.    The  new  Lieutenant- 
tain  J.  G.  Smith  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  Governor  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair, 
weapons.     On  November  28d  Mr.  Hodgson  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  convention, 
sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Board,  After  having  ascertained  that  there  were  74 
notifying  them  that,  being  the  Superintendent  members  of  the  General  Assembly  present  in 
of  Public  Instruction,  he  had  entered  upon  the  the  hall,  which  was  ten  more  than  necessary 
discharge  of  his  omcial  duties,   and  would  to  constitute  a  minority,  as  required  by  the 
recognize  no  act  passed  by  them  without  him,  constitution,  he  counted  the  vote  for  Governor 
who  was  their  president  ex  officio.    As  to  the  and  Treasurer,  which  was:    For  Governor: 
alleged  grounds  of  his  ineligibility,  he  said  Mr.  R.  B.  Lindsay,  77,721 ;  W.  H.  Smith,  76,292 — 
Cloud  had  legal  means  at  hand  to  contest  his  Lindsay's    majority,    1,429.    For  Treasurer: 
election ;  at  the  same  time  he  denied  and  dis-  Grant,    76,902      Bingham,    74,876 — Grant's 
proved  the  charge.     The   members   of  the  m^'ority,  2,526.    Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Grant 
Board,  having  held  an  informal  meeting  among  were  declared  by  the  President  duly  and  con- 
themselves  the  same  day,  resolved  to  recognize  stitutionally  elected  to  the  offices  of  Governor 
Mr.  Cloud  as  their  president  no  longer.  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  re- 
More  worthy  of  note  is  the  resistance  op-  spectively.    On  motion  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
posed  to  the  result  of  the  election  by  Governor  ator,  a  joint  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
Smith,  as  it  very  nearly  filled  the  State  with  to  inform  Mr.  Lindsay  of  his  election,  and 
tumult  and  disorder.    The  organic  law  pre-  conduct  him  to  the  hall.    He  was  received  with 
scribes  that,  after  a  State  election  has  tsken  warm  applause,  as  was  also  the  speech  which 
place,  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  shall  he  addressed  to  the  convention.     Before  ad- 
meet  in  joint  convention  within  the  first  week  journment    a   committee  of  three  from  the 
of  the  session,  when  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  act  with  a  committee 
Senate  shall  open  the  seded  returns,  and  count  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  Governor 
and  publish  the  vote  before  a  m^'ority  of  the  Lindsay  to  the  executive  office  on  the  morning 
General  Assembly.     The  Legislature  began  of  November  28th.    Mr.  Smith,  however,  re- 
their  session  according  to  law,  on  the  fourth  fused  to  recognize  Mr.  Lindsay  as  Governor 
Tuesday,  the  22d  of  November,  1870,  and,  in  of  Alabama.    He  regarded  himself  as  the  Gov- 
compliance  with  the  said  provision  of  the  con-  emor  elected   by  the  people,  and  continued 
stitution,  the  Senators  went  in  a  body  to  the  to  occupy  ,the  executive  office ;  whereupon  a 
Hall  of  Representatives  on  the  26th,  for  the  correspondence  took  place  between  them, 
purpose  of  counting  the  vote  cast  for  the  State  As  if  he  feared  that  violence  would  be  used 
officers  on  the  8th,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  to  eject  him  forcibly  from  the   capitol,  Mr. 
Senate  read  an  injunction  issued  by  one  of  the  Smith  had  also  quart-ered  United  States  troops 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  it,  and  caused  them  to  guard  the  Governor 
upon  a  bill  filed  in  chancery  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  Treasurer's  offices.    Concerning  this  ex- 
complainant,  on  the  26tb,  and  served  on  R.  R.  traordinary  measure,  the  following  preamble 
Barr,  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  defend-  and  resolution  were  offered  by  a  member  to 
ant,  *'  commanding  and  enjoining  him  to  desist  the  Lower  House  at  its  sitting  of  November 
and  refrain  from  opening  and  publishing  the  28th : 

returns  for  Governor,  of  the  election  held  on  Wiereaa^  Article  4,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution 

the  8th  of  November,  1870,  in  the  State  of  of  the  United  StateSvprovides : 

Alabama,  until  the  further  order  of  the  court."  **  Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 

Mr.  Barr  announced,  therefore,  that  he  could  T7  ®^*  'l^^^^S*"  *^™  of  poveniment,  and 

ou.  .  *^»**   auuvuuv.ju,  MxvxcAvt  V,  vuav  ixw  uuuxu.  ^^^jj  protcct  cach  of  them  aifamst  invasion,  and,  on 

not  count  the  vote  for  Governor,  and  proceeded  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 

to  count  the  vote  for   Lieutenant-Governor,  (wnen  the  Legisilaturo  cannct  oe  convened),  against 
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domostic  violence."    And  whereas,  peace  and  order  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 

now  prevaU  throughont  the  borders  of  the  State  of  ^iate  sale  of  their  cotton-crop  at  great  saori- 

t^^rJ^j^^I^T^tU^^^  fice     H    also  invited  them  I  a  ^view  and 

within  the  capitol  of  this  State  during  the  present  modmcation  of  the  entire  system  of  taxation, 

aession  of  the  General  Assembly,  without  the  applica-  which  he  characterized  **  as  offensive  and  bnr- 

tion,  knowledge,  or  consent,  of  the  General  Assem-  densome  to  the  masses,  and  the  mode  of  its 

"^'^^LSlXTh^^^        Senate  concmrin.,  a  commit-  5^^?^^^?  h  ^^^7^^"^  .°"  ^''^^^i  V 

tee,  oonsisting  oi  three  of  the  Senate  and  thi«e  of  the  saying  that  he  would  at  a  future  time  call  their 

House,  be  appointed  to  ascertain  without  delay  upon  attention  to  other  important  matters,  which 

whoseapplication^by  whose  order,  and  for  what  pur-  he  deemed  then  "  proper  to  withhold."    This 

pose,  the  said  military  force  was  quartered  in  this  message  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  Senate 

capitol:  and  that  the  General  Assembly  desist  from  .i.^  I?  n^^^-^i^^^  ttt-i. 

alf  further  proceedings  until  the  report  of  said  com-  ^^^  on  December  5th. 

mittce  be  received  and  acted  upon.  ^^  tti^s  d*7  Mr.  Smith  sent  a  short  message 

to  the  ^enate,  saying :  **  At  Ihe  time  fixed  by 

A  warm  debate  ensued,  Hepnblican  members  law  for  the  commencement  of  yonr  session,  I 

opposing  the  resolution,  which  they  perhaps  had  satisfied  myself  that,  at  the  late  election  in 

suspected  to  conceal  some  further  object  to  this  State,  I  received  a  msyority  of  votes  cast 

their  prejudice.  They  held  a  consultation  among  for  Governor.    Actuated  by  this  belief,  I  de- 

themselves  on  the  subject  during  a  short  re-  termined  to  adopt  a  legal  and  peaceful  mode 

cess,  which  ^een^s  to  have  cleared  their  sus-  to  have  a  fair  and  impai^al  count  of  the  vote 

picions.    The  resolution  having  been  taken  up  thus  cast    After  consulting  gentlemen  who 

again  after  the  recess,  and  ^ut  to  the  vote,  it  are  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  attorneys 

was  almost    unanimously  adopted — yeas  83,  in  the  State,  I  ^as  advised,  and  now  believe, 

nays  2.  that  the  injunction  obtained  was  a  legal  and 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  proper  remedy."  Not  doubting  that  the  in- 
joined  in  it  by  Mr.  Bingham,  the  State  Treas-  junction  would  be  obeyed  by  all  concerned, 
Tirer,  created  intense  excitement  throughout  he  had  withheld  his  annual  message,  that  he 
the  State,  not  without  serious  apprehensions  might  state  in  it  the  reasons  of  his  action.  But . 
of  public  disturbances.  It  was  generally  con-  now  that  the  vote  had  been  counted  in  disre- 
demned  by  all  parties.  Men  conversant  with  gard  of  the  injunction,  an^  Mr.  Lindsay  recog- 
the  law  also  made  formal  arguments  on  the  nized  as  Governor  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
subject,  either  in  speeches  delivered  at  meet-  atives,  he  could  not  send  the  annual  message 
ings  held  for  the  purpose,  or  in  letters  ad-  in  the  usaal  way ;  yet  proffering  himself  ready 
dressed  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  newspapers.  They  "  to  submit  to  either  House  any  Information 
sedd  that  the  law  furnished  him  with  ready  called  for  by  resolution."  On  the  same  day, 
means  ofredress,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged  and  by  the  same  person,  however,  he  sent  to 
at  the  result  of  the  election ;  but,  instead  of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Representatives  the 
using  them,  he  had  recourse  to  a  Oourt  of  other  message  also,  submitting  such  informa- 
Chancery,  which  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  tion  as  he  *' deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  con- 
premises  ;  besides  that,  his  bSl  of  complaint,  dition  of  the  State  government." 
so  fjEir  as  it  appeared  from  the  injunction  issued  The  present  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
on  it,  did  not  make  the  only  interests  person  State  is  (5,882,800,  the  interest  on  which  has 
ft  party  in  the  case,  but  aimed  at  a  third  party,  a  been  paid  as  soon  as  matured,  and  her  credit 
stranger,  and  its  avowed  object  was  to  prevent  fully  maintained. 

the  counting  of  the  vote,  which  yet  was  the  Under  the  general  act  authorizing  the  en- 
very  first,  if  not  the  only,  thing  necessary  to  dorsement  of  first-mortgage  bonds  to  railroads 
be  done  for  trying  and  ascertaining  the  truth  in  the  State,  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
in  tho  case,  as  if  the  intention  of  Mr.  Smith,  lature  adjourned  on  March  3,  1870,  Mr.  Smith 
by  hindering  the  count  of  the  vote,  had  been  had  endorsed  bonds  of  five  railroad  companies 
to  shut  up  the  very  door  to  a  trial,  and  keep  for  the  aggregate  length  of  466  miles,  260  of 
himself  indefinitely  in  office.  which  belong  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 

On  November  29th  Mr.  Lindsay  sent  his  mes-  road.  In  accordance  with  special  acts  passed 
sage  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  read  at  the  same  session  for  particular  roads,  he  had 
in  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate  being  then  also  issued  bonds  to  several  roads,  as  follows : 
adjourned,  it  was  said,  on  that  account.  He  Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  (2,000,000 ;  Mont- 
referred  to  "the  remarkable  and  anomalous  gomery  and  Mobile,  for  the  section  extending 
condition  of  public  affairs,  occasioned  by  the  from  Montgomery  to  Texas,  (1,600,000;  Mont- 
nntoward  events  of  the  past  few  days,"  yet  gomery  and  Euphania,  (800,000;  Selma  and 
hoped  that  the  present  **  embarrassing  ciroum-  Gulf,  (40,000. 

stuices  would  soon  yield  to  the  combined  ef-  Concerning  charitable  institutions,  he  com- 
forts of  patriotism  and  reason."  Pointing  to  mends  the  management  and  efficient  working 
the  liara  condition  of  tax-payers,  especially  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  the 
small  farmers,  he  urged  the  Legislature  to  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
reUeve  them  "to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to  and  Blind  at  Talladega.  He  mentions  also  the 
the  government,"  and  recommended  a  suspen-  Freedmen's  Hospital  near  Talladega.  It  had 
sion  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  delinquents,  been  established  since  the  war  and  conducted 
Vol.  X.— 2    ▲ 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  un- 
til the  Freedmen^s  Bareau  was  discontinned. 
On  that  occasion  the  State  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  hospital,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  reception  of  new  patients.  A  few 
helpless  colored  people  still  remain  as  its 
inmates. 

On  December  7,  1870,  Mr.  Lindsay  com- 
menced a  suit  against  Mr.  Smith  to  recover 
the  books,  papers,  and  other  property,  belong- 
ing to  the  Govomor^s  office,  but  the  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  harmoniously. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ala- 
bama, by  comities,  for  the  years  1860  aijd  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


Aatanga 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bart)oar 

Bibb 

Bloant 

BaHock 

Batler 

Calboan 

Chamben 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Clark 

Clav 

Clcbiime 

Coffee 

Calvert 

Conecuh 

Coosa f . 

Covington. 

Crenshaw 

Bale 

Dallas 

De  Kalb 

fHinore. 

EKcambia 

Etowah 

Payette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Halo 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Laadordale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Monroe 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell *. 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Samter 

Tallmadge 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 


isro. 


Total. 


11,628 
6,104 
6,004 

fi9,aoo 

7,469 

9,945 

24,474 

14,961 

ia.979 

17,5® 

11,183 

12,076 

14,629 

9,560 

8,017 

6,171 

12,587 

9,674 

11,945 

4,868 

11,156 

11,385 

40,705 

7,126 

14,477 

4.041 

10.100 

7.166 

8,006 

2.969 

18.899 

21,792 

14,191 

19,410 

12,845 

15,002 

16,668 

21.750 

16,017 

25.719 

17.727 

31,267 

26,1.51 

6.059 

9.871 

49.811 

48,704 

18,187 

14,214 

24,975 

17,690 

17,428 

32,006 

21,686 

8.89.') 

12,218 

9,860 

24.110 

18.068 

16,963 

20,081 

6,M3 

3,912 

28,377 

4.155 

996,988 


2860. 


16,788 

7.680 
80,812 
11894 
10,865 

•  •  ■  • 

18,122 
21,589 
28.214 
18,816 
18,877 
15,049 


9,623 

li,3ii 

19,278 

6,469 

12,i95 
83,625 
10,706 


12.860 
18,627 

80,869 

«  a  •  • 

14,918 
18,283 
11,746 
17.420 
18,975 

15.806 
27,716 
26,802 
26,451 
81,171 
11,182 
11,472 
41,131 
85,904 
11,335 
15,667 
27,724 
22.316 
24,483 
80,059 
26,592 

•  ■  ■  • 

12,618 

11.113 

2i,a35 

23.520 

23.827 

23,200 

7,090 

4.660 

24,618 

3,576 


964,801 


ALSAOE  ArfD  LORRAINE.     The  Gov- 
ernments of  Germany,  in  union  with  nearly 


the  whole  people  of  Germany,  declared  that 
one  of  the  principal  conditions  of  the  conclu-  -:: 
sion  of  peace  between  Germany  and  Irance 
(«e«  German-French  War),  would  be  the  an- 
nexation of  the  province  of  Alsace,  and  at 
least  part  of  the  province  of  Lorraine,  to  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  history  and  the  ethnograph- 
ical condition  of  these  two  provinces  attracted 
general  attention,  and  their  ultimate  fate  was 
awaited  with  considerable  interest.  In  sup- 
port of  their  claims,  the  German  people  stated 
that  the  province  of  Alsace  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lorraine  had  always  been  inhabited 
by  a  German-speaking  people,  that  they  had 
been  torn  from  Germany  by  fraud  and  vio-  ^ 
lence,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  *' 
by  the  French  Government  to  denationalize 
them,  they  had  preserved  their  native  lan- 
guage up  to  this  day.  A  German  work,  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
numerieal  strength  of  the  German  national- 
ity in  all  the  coudtries  of  Europe  (Bdckh,  Per 
JOeii^hen  Vollczahl^und  Sprathgebiet  in  dm 
europdischen  Staateny  Berim,  IsYoy,  ^ves  the 
following  facts  with  regard  to  tEe  gradual  con- 
quest and  annexation  of  these  two  provinces 
by  France:  Up  to  the  year  1648  France  had,  -^ 
in  consequence  of  former  encroachments  of 
Germaik  territory,  annexed  a  German  popula- 
tion of  about  64,000.  By  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, France,  which  in  the  religious  war  of 
thirty  years  supported  the  same  Protestants 
who  were  so  cruelly  persecuted  at  home, 
against  the  Catholic  Government  of  Austria 
and  its  Catholic  allies,  obtained  a  number  of 
Austrian  possessions,  with  a  population  of 
227,000  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Louis  XIY.  instituted  so- 
called  Chambers  of  Reunion,  wliich  were  to 
examine  which  districts  within  the  bounds  of 
the  German  Empire  had  at  any  previous  period 
been  under  French  jurisdiction ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts thus  singled  out,  together  with  226,000 
inhabitants,  were  at  once  seized  and  incorpo- 
rated with  France,  while  at  about  the  same 
time  the  Republic  of  Straaburg  and  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  placed  another  tract  of  land  with 
about  260,000  inhabitants  under  the  protection 
of  France.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  France  annexed  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, with  about  1-78,000  inhabitants,  and  sev- 
eral dominions  of  German  princes  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  Finally  the  Republic  of  Mahl- 
hausen  and  a  number  of  districts  belonging  to 
several  German  princes,  with  a  territory  now 
numbering  290,000  inhabitants,  were  united 
with  France  in  and  after  the  year  1790.  Until 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  but  little  effort  had 
been  made  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  French 
for  that  of  the  German  language.  The  present 
idea  of  compact  nationalities,  coextensive  with  ' 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  countries,  was 
then  almost  unknown.  Germans  remained  un- 
molested in  the  use  of  their  language,  as  the 
French  subjects  of  several  German  princes  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  always  enjoyed  full 
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liberty  in  using  their  idiom.  But,  from  the 
.  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  Grovem-» 
ment  has  been  incessant  in  its  efforts  to  make 
the  German  population  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine a  homogeneous  element  of  the  French 
Empire,  and,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
the  French  language  into  churches,  schools, 
courts,  and  all  other  public  relations,  to  extir- 
pate the  last  remnants  of  the  German  nation- 
ality of  the  inhabitants.  The  results  of  these 
efforts,  thus  far,  have  not  been  considerable. 
Even  to  this  day,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
communities  where  French  is  unknown.  The 
number  of  churches  and  B(!hools  in  which 
German  is  still  used  exclusively  is  very  con- 
siderable, and,  in  nearly  the  whole  territory 
which  since  164:8  has  been  torn  from  Ger- 
many, the  German  language  is  even  to  this 
day  predominant.  This  territory  of  the  Ger- 
man language  embraced,  in  1861,  in  Alsace 
a  population  of  1,007,477  inhabitants  out  of  a 
total  population  of  1,093,876,  and  in  three  de- 
partments of  Lorraine  (Moselle,  Meurthe,  and 
Vosges)  a  German  population  of  851,681  in  a 
total  population  of  1,290,585.  Thus  France 
has  in  its  eastern  provinces  German-speaking 
districts  with  a  population  of  1,859,158.  Be- 
sides these  Germans,  France  has  in  the  two 
departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and  Nord  a  popu- 
lation speaking  Flemish,  the  dialect  of  Belgian 
Germans,  numbering  together  841,917  inhabi- 
tants, who,  added  to  the  above  number,  give 
an  aggregate  German  population  of  1,701,175. 
Of  these,  about  200,000  are  supposed  to  have 
more  or  less  lost  their  nationality,  and,  with 
regard  to  their  language,  have  become  more 
Frenoh  than  (German;  leaving  about  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  who,  as  far  as  their  language  is 
considered,  are  even  to  this  day  Germans. 

In  1814  the  hopes  of  the  Germans,  to  have 
Alsace  reconnected  with  one  of  the  German 
states,  were  foiled  by  the  opposition  o#the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  who  demanded 
that  it  remain  with  France.  Only  the  fortress 
of  Landau  with  an  ac^acent  district  was  given  to 
Bavaria ;  and  Saarlouis,  SaarbrUck,  with  a  few 
other  places,  to  Prussia.  "When  the  war  between 


France  and  Germany  took  a  turn  surprisingly 
favorable  to  Germany,  public  opinion  in  the 
latter  country  declared  itself  very  emphati- 
cally for  the  reunion  of  Alsace  and  the  Ger-*  • 
man  districts  of  Lorraine  with  Germany.  In 
accordance  with  this  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  Prussian  Government  began  the 
reorganization  of  the  conquered  districts  with 
a  view  to  their  permanent  occupation.  The  new 
interest  of  Germany  in  the  fate  of  Alsace  called 
forth  many  new  works  on  its  history,  the  most " 
important  of  which  are  Menzel,  EUobb  und 

870) ;  XJScKmjdtr 


f^thringen  (Stuttgart,  1870) ;  j<L  jcKmidtTJS^ 
icufs  una  Lomringen  (Leipsic,  1870") ;  Wagner," 
h^cm  unS,  Lothringm  (Lejpsic,  1870). 

Alter  tne  occupation  of  ^  ortheastern  France 
by  the  German  troops,  the  two  General  Gov- 
ments  of  "Alsace"  and  "LorrMue"  were 
formed  out  of  the  occupied  territory.  They 
comprise  the  following  districts : 


Sqnan 
MUm. 

Popalfttioo, 

1866. 

I.  General  Oovemment  Alsace. 

1.  De{>aitment  of  Lower  Rhine 

S.  Department  of  Upper  Rhine 

8.  Of  the  Department  Moselle : 
ArrondlsB.  Dledenhofen  (Thion- 
vUle) 

1.758 
L012 

.417 

"  .610 

.687 

.42tf 
.436 

688,970 
680,886 

90,691. 

Arrandiflfl.  MbIk  .  ^ .  ^ . . , , .  ^ , , . . , . 

165,179  t 

ArrondlBB.  Saarc^emflnd 

181,876 

eO,6S8 
71,019 

4.  Of  the  Department  Meurthe : 
ArrondbBB.   Salzbaig    (Chateau 
SalluB) 

ArrondlM.  SnarburE, . .     ^ . 

Total  General  Qoyemmont  Alsace. . 

II.  General  Government  Lorraine. 

1.  Department  Mease 

6.249 

9.405 
2.818 

.438 

■  •  •  • 

1.487 

•  •  *  • 

1,638,546 
801,653 

S.  Deoartment  Vosffes 

418,998 

64,511 

151,88S 
84,898 

8.  Of  the  Department  Moselle : 

ArrondiSB.  Briey 

4.  Of  the  Department  Mearthe : 

ArrondtsB.  Nanzlf  (Nancy) 

ArrondisB.  Lnnevllle 

ArrondlBB.  Toll  (Toul) 

60,967 

Total  (Seneral  Goyemment  Lorraine 

6.608 

1,081,906 

According  to  an  official  work  on  the  French 
census  of  1866  (Statistique  de  la  France,  2' 
s6rie,  tome  xvii.,  Strasbourg,  1869),  the  ecclesi- 
astical statistics  of  the  two  General  Govern- 
ments were  as  follows : 


DEPABTICEMTS. 


Upper  Rhine. 
Lower  Rhine. 

MoBOlle 

Mearthe 

\Qisges 

Mease 


C«tli«lici. 

Pbotbbtahts. 

J«wc 

TTnlmAwn. 

Total. 

Lather  ADS. 

Reformed. 

468,487 
876,828 
4S0.609 
410.844 
412,180 
296,777 

68,474 

181,218 

6.816 

7,287 

4,668 

882 

81.645 

165,744 

8.459 

4.268 

8,296 

195 

17,110 

18,222 

1,838 

1,996 

•         713 

896 

14,496 

21,318 

7,887 

5,240 

1,610 

801 

144 

696 

15 

85 

109 

27 

ITatumalUies, — ^According  to  statistical  re- 
searches, especially  those  of  R.  Bockh,  in  his 
work,  "Der  Deutschen  Volkszahl  und  Spraoh- 
gebiet  in  den  Europaischen  Staaten.  Eine  statis- 
tisoheUntersuchung'*  (Berlin,  1870),  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  General  Government  of  Lorraine 
is  almost  wholly  JEVench,  while  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Goyemment  of  Alsace  is  almost  entirely 
(jermao. 

The  following  towns  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  Alsace  had  in  1866  more  than  5,000 


inhabitants:  Strasbnrg,  84,167;  Mdhlhausen, 
68,773;  Metz,  64,817;  Colmar,  23,669;  Mar- 
kirch,  12,425;  Gebweiler,  12,218;  Hagenau, 
11,427;  Schlettstadt,  10,040;  Bisohweiler, 
9,911;  Belfort,  8,400;  Thann,  8,164;  Dleden- 
hofen (French  name,  Thionville),  7,376 ;  Rap- 
poltsweiler,  7,146 ;  Saatgemtlnd,  6,802 ;  Ars  on 
the  Moselle,  5,860;  Forbach,  6,619;  Bramath, 
6,619;  Weissenburg,  5,670;  Zabem  (French 
name,  Saveme),  5,499 ;  Urbis  (French  name,  Or- 
bay),  5,431 ;  Barr,  5,307;  Ober-Ehnheim,  5,185. 
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L  Oenerdl  Gcremment  AUace : 


In  Alsace  I  PPP«' ???*?«• 


Lower  Bhine. 

Arrond.  Blodenhofen 

"   .    Metz 

'*        Saar^emQnd 

Salzbarg 

^aarbnrg 


4» 
4t 


Total. 


II.  General  Oovemment  Lorraine  : 

ArroudlsB.  Briev 

Department  of  the  Voeuee. 


Arba,  Square  Milbb. 


a«niiiui. 

Mixed. 

Fnncli. 

Gcrmmn. 

French. 

67.14 

7.68 

9.78 

444,000 

86,000 

83.18 

0.03 

0.48 

682,000 

7,000 

18.14 

1.04 

0.48 

86,000 

6,600 

a87 

1.83 

20.47 

88,000 

182.000 

96.68 

0.96 

•  •  •  ■ 

181,000 

1,000 

8.06 

4.50 

12.58 

27,000 

84,000 

14.18 

8.76 

2.69 

61,000 

10,000 

208.15 

19.41 

46.88 

1,868,000 

275,600 

1.08 

1.68 

■  •  •  • 

7.000 

•  •  ■  « 

2,76 

1.68 

•  •  •  • 

15.000 

•  •  •  • 

Ikhabxtantb,  1666. 


AMERICA.    The  area  and  population  of  the  states,  divisions,  and  sahdlvisions  of  America, 
in  1870,  were  as  follows : 


Greenland 

British  North  America : 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Bdward^s  Island. . 

BrltUh  Colombia 

Bermnda 

Saint  Pierre  and  Mlqnelon . . . 
United  States,  with  Alaska*. 
Hexico 


Total  North  America, 


British  HoDdnras. 

Onatemala 

San  Salvador 

Honduras 

Nlcaraena 

Costa  Bica 


Total  Central  America. 


West  Indian  Islands : 

British  Possessions 

Spanish  Poescselons : 

Cuba 

Porto  Ri«o 

Dutch  Possessions. . .  

French  Possessions 

Danish  Possessions : 

St  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Croix 

Swedish  Possessions  (St.  Bartholomew). 

Repuhlic  of  Haytl 

Bepabllc  of  San  Domingo 


Total  West  Indies. 


Brasil 

French  Onlana 

Datch  Guiana 

British  Gatana 

Venezuela a 

New  Granada 

Bcnador 

Galapagos  (not  Inhabited). . . 

Pern 

Bolivia 

Chill 

Argentine  Republic 

Gran  Chaco  Arsentino 

Ptoipaa  Aigenunas 

Paraguay 

Urn^iay 

Patu;onIa  and  Flreland 

Falkland  Isles. 


S^iSTcS^'^lBland  }  not  »°l»Wted. 


Total  South  America. . 
Total  North  America.. 
Total  Central  America. 
Total  West  Indies 


Grand  total  America. 


BqoareMilM. 


8,268,764 

40,200 

2,178 

212,969 


InhablUnti. 


8,989,R0O 

180,000 

90,000 

54,600 


45,883 
8,606 


1,414,608 
615,574 


Sqoare  Ifilw. 


769,814 


8,524,126 
24 
61 

8,679,978 
778,144 


8,687,167 

18,501 
40,778 
7,385 
47,092 
68.169 
21,495 


188,370 


14,787 


49,479 

868 

1,017 

119 

6 

10,205 

17,827 


InhabltaBta. 


98,810 

8,281,048 

85,080 

60,806 

99,925 

868.235 

857,179 

218.985 

2,955 

610.107 

685,769 

133,624 

608,272 

228,287 

126,852 

66,716 

876,814 

4,741 

218 

1,678 

6,954,181 

8,687,167 

168,870 

£8,810 


15,678,478 


10,000 


4,264,400 

11,796 

8,971 

88,422,996 

8,218,080 


60,981,242 

25,685 

1,180,000 
600,000 
350,000 
400,000 
186,000 


2,690,685 


948,147 


2,080,062 

84.618 

808,269 

88,281 


573,000 
186,600 


4,065,945 

10,000,000 

25,174 

66,841 

156,020 

2,200,000 

2,900,000 

1,800,000 

none. 

2,600,000 

1,987,882 

2,084,900 

1,801,000 

40,000 

6,000 

1,887,489 

240,965 

40,000 

662 

none. 

none. 


26,877,419 

60,081,242 

2,690,635 

4,066,945 


84,805,241 


labeUteBts  per 
iqaaK  Dilr. 


0.0012 

1.22 

8.07 
41.42 

O.SS 
492 
49 

10.73 
10.68 


6.89 

1.69 
26.94 
81.8 
7.43 
6.87 
6.26 


14.28 


64.12 

•  •  •  • 

80.88 

171.18 
94.61 
296.2 

821 
862.25 

66 
7.65 


48.84 

8.095 

0.72 

0.98 

1.55 

6.97 

8.12 

6 

4*.9' 

8.71 

16.72 

2.98 

I  0.21 

10.68 
8  61 
0.106 
0.14 


8.84 

6.89 

14.28 

48.84 


6.314 


•  The  malU  of  the  ceaioi  of  1870  had  DOt  been  publlehed  when  thle  p«c«  w«iit  te  preia. 
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No  change  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
America  took  place  during  the  year  1870.  contemplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in 
Tbe  proposed  purchase  of  two  Danish  islands  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  United  States  has  ANDERSON,  Dr.  Alkxandkb,  the  father  of 
for  the  present  been  abandoned.  The  annex-  wood-engraving  in  this  country,  bom  in  New- 
ation  of  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  York  City,  in  1774;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N,  J., 
the  United  States,  having  received  the  full  January  18,  1870.  His  early  advantages  of 
approval  of  President  Baez,  was  warmly  ad-  education  were  good  for  the  time  and  the  oon- 
vocated  by  President  Grant,  but  failed  to  re-  dition  of  thlb  country.  He  was  from  boyhood 
ceive  the  sanction  of  the  United  St^&s  Senate,  desirous  of  becoming  an  artist,  but  his  father 
In  his  message  of  December  5, 1870,  President  was  determined  that  he  should  be  a  phy- 
Grant  again  recommended  the  measure  as  one  sician,  and  accordingly  placed  him,  at  the  age 
of  vast  commercial  importance  for  the  United  of  fifteen,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Young,  an  emi- 
States.  The  war  of  the  Cubans  for  their  inde-  nent  physician  of  New  York,  with  whom  he 
pendence  continued  throughout  the  year,  al-  remained  five  years,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowl- 
though  they  were  unable  to  hold  control  of  any  edge  of  the  profession  and  of  the  art  of  dispens- 
place  of  importance.  In  British  America,  a  ing  prescriptions.  But  his  heart  was  not  in 
rebellion  in  the  Red  River  settlements,  against  his  profession,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
the  incorporation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri-  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Dr.  Young, 
tory  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  maintained  he  commenced  engraving  on  wood,  having 
itself  for  several  months,  but  was  finally  quelled,  read  in  an  old  paper  a  description  of  the  art  as 
The  long-continued  war  between  Paraguay  then  practised  m  Europe.  His  first  engravings 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re-  were  executed  in  part  on  type-metal,  and  he 
public,  and  Uruguay,  on  the  other,  was  closed  was  obliged  to  invent  nearly  all  his  tools,  and 
by  the  death  of  President  Lopez  of  Paraguay,  to  manufacture  them  himself.  His  first  con- 
Civil  wars  again  raged  in  the  Argentine  Re-  siderable  performance  was  the  copying  of 
public,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  and  insurrec-  some  of  Bewick's  cuts,  in  a  volume  called  the 
tionary  outbreaks,  though  of  short  duration,  "  Looking-Glass."  *  He  could  not  have  had  a 
occurred  in  a  number  of  other  states ;  but,  on  better  master,  and  he  acquired  in  a  large  de- 
the  whole,  the  reign  of  order  in  Spanish  and  gree  Bewick's  delicacy  and  truthfulness  of 
Portuguese  America  is  becoming  more  and  expression  in  his  engravings.  To  describe  in 
more  established.  Many  of  the  governments  of  detail  the  works  which  he  illustrated  would 
these  states  are  making  earnest  and  successful  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
efforts  to  promote  education,  encourage  foreign  among  the  best  known  of  his  productions, 
immigration,  develop  the  internal  resources  and  are  his  forty  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's 
facilitate  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  pl&JS)  the  illustrations  in  Webster's  Elementary 
No  progress  was  made  during  the  year  toward  Spelling-book  (of  which  over  40,000,000  copies 
the  a^'ustment  of  the  claims  of  the  United  have  been  sold),  and  Bewick's  birds.  He  iUns- 
States  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  trated  also  the  celebrated  book  on  anatomy  by 
the  course  adopted  by  that  Government  during  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  also  engraved  plates  for 
the  civil  war.  In  his  message  of  December  5,  paper  currency,  by  order  of  the  Government. 
1870,  President  Grant  also  complained  ttiat  the  He  was,  for  about  fifteen  years,  the  only  en- 
policy  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  exempting  graver  on  wood  of  note  in  New  York;  and, 
from  import  duties  a  large  tract  of  territory  on  from  1812  to  1862,  was  a  leader  in  his  art,  ever 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  (the  "  zona  zealous  for  improvement,  quick  to  perceive  and 
libre  '0  had  an  iigurious  effect  upon  the  com-  ready  to  adopt  any  advance  in  the  art  from 
merce  of  the  United  States.  The  President  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  Inhiseighty- 
also  complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  fourth  year  he  prepared*  a  new  business  card, 
Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen  of  on  which  was  in  Latin  the  motto  '^Bent  but  not 
the  United  States.  broken."  The  last  piece  of  his  handiwork  was 
The  long-deferred  peace  conference  between  the  engraving  of  a  large  picture,  done  in  the 
Spain  and  the  allied  South- American  republics,  style  of  the  old  Belgian  and  French  schools, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  was  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  instrumental  mu- 
opened  in  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  October,  sic,  and  was  especially  skilful  as  a  yiolinist. 
1870,  but  had  to  be  adjourned  in  consequence  He  was  also  a  pleasant  and  graceful  writer, 
of  the  absence  of  a  representative  from  Bolivia,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  occa- 
In  referring  to  tins  conference.  President  errant,  sionally  dabbled  in  poetry.  In  his  habits,  at 
in  his  message  of  December  6,  1870,  signifi-  a  time  when  almost  every  one  drank  freely  of 
cantly  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  time  intoxicating  liquors,  he  was  strictly  temperate 
when  the  connection  of  the  European  govern-  and  exemplary.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lossing,  himself 
ments  with  American  territory  will  cease  is  eminent  alike  as  an  engraver,  designer,  and 
not  far  distant,  that  the  commercial  interests  author,  prepared  a  memorial  lecture  of  this 
of  the  Spanish- American  states  wiU  be  more  pioneer  among  American  engravers, 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  United  States,  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  Church 
and  that  thus  the  United  States  will  receive  Almanac  for  1871  gives  the  following  statis- 
all  .the  preeminence  and  all  the  advantages  tical   summary   of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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The    BtatJstios   of    the    bishops    of    other  of  Canterbury.— Canterbury  (arohbishop),Lon- 

hranchesof  the  Anglican  Commnnion  were,  in  don,  Winchester,  Bt.  David's,  Llondaff,  Nor- 

1870,  as  follows:  wich,  Bangor,  Worcester,  Gloocester,  Bristol, 

I.  The  Csdboh  of  Esoland.— 1.  Province  Ely,  Rochester,    Lichfield,    Hereford,  Peter- 

■ — — — — — ____  borongh,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 

*  Taken  fraiD  the  ConTCDtioDJoanul  of  1669.  Wells,   Oxford,    Chichester,    St.   Asaph,   and 
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• 
safifragan  bishops  of  Nottingham  and  Dover,  oiples  of  the  party,  namely,  the  bishops  cf 
both  appointed  in  1870;  total  23.  2.  Province  the  Dioceses  of  Ohio,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
of  York. — ^York  (archbishop),  Durham,  Ripon,  Massachnsetts,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Kan- 
Chester,  Carlisle,  Manchester,  Sodor  and  Man ;  sas,  and  Nevada,  to  consider  whether  there  be 
tota],  7.  grounds  for  presenting  for  trial  any  (High 

II.  The  Chuboh  of  Ibelakd. — 1.  Province  Church)  bishop,  or  bishops,  who  may  be  al- 
of  Armagh.  —  Armagh  and  CJogher  (arch-  leged  to  hold  and  to  have  taught  publicly,  or 
bishop),  Meath,  Down,  Tuam,  Derry,  Kilmore ;  privately  and  advisedly,  doctrines  contrary  to 
total,  6.  2.  Province  of  Dublin. — ^Dublin  (arch-  those  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
bishop),  Ossory,  Cashel,  Killaloe,  Cork,  Lim-  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  bishops,  to 
erick ;  total,  6.  whom  this  request  was  addressed,  in  emphatic 

III.  The  Chttboh  of  Scotland.  —  Moray  terms  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  spirit 
(Primus),  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Brechin,  Edin-  of  the  resolution  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
burgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  coadjutor  ence,  and  declined  to  be  a  party  in  its  execu- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh ;  total,  8.  tion.  The  first  to  express  himself  in  this  sense 

IV.  The  Chitboh  jn  the  Colonies  and  Db-  was  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  The  Bishop  of 
pbndenoies.  — Adelaide,  Antigua,  Auckland,  Pennsylvania,  endorsing  the  declaration  of  the 
Barbadoes,  Bathurst,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Cal-  Bishop  of  Delaware,  addressed  a  letter  to  one 
cntta  (metropolitan).  Cape  Town  rmetropolitan),  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
Christ  Church,  New  Zealand  (metropolitan),  in  which  he  says  of  the  request :  "  After  care- 
Colombo,  Columbia,  Dunedin,  Falkland  Islands,  fully  weighing  the  subject-matter  of  your  com- 
Fredericton,  Gibraltar,  Goulboum,  Grafton  munication,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  the 
and  Armidale,  Grahamstown,  Guiana,  Huron,  resolution  submitted  to  me  is  unwise,  uncanon- 
Jamaica,Kingston,  Labnan,  Madras,  Maritzburg,  ical,  and  invidious,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
Mauritius,  Melbourne,  Montreal  (metropolitan),  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Nassau,  Nelson,  Newcastle,  Newfoundland,  I  therefore  decline,  as  one  of  the  bishops 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Perth,  Quebec,  Rupert's  named,  to  take  action  in  the  premises." 
Land,  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  Sydney  (metro-  The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  die  Board 
politan),  Tasmania,  Toronto,  Victoria,  Welling-  of  Missions  was  held  in  New  York,  October 
ton,  Waiapua;  total,  46,  of  whom  5  metropoli-  24th,  and  the  following  days.  The  expenses 
tans.  of  the  Domestic  Committee  were  reported  to 

V.  Mission ABT  Bishops.  —  Central  Africa,  be  $127,854;  the  receipts  $95,987.80;  leaving 
Honolulu,  Jerusalem,  Melanesia,  Niger,  Orange  a  deficit  of  $81,866.71.  The  receipts  of  the 
River,  Zululand;  total,  7.  Another  missionary  Foreign  Board  were  $80,068.58;  the  expendi- 
biabop  was  to  be  appointed  for  Madagascar.  tnres,  $87,415.68.    The  report  of  the  Commis- 

VL  Bbtisbd  Bishops. — ^Norwich,  Colombo,  sion  of  Home  Missions  to  Colored   People 

Tasmania,  Bupert^s  Land,  Victoria,  Nelson,  states  that  nineteen  new  schools  have  been 

Gibraltar,    Bombay,    Mauritius,    Winchester,  established.  The  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Orange  Free  State,  Labuan,  St.  Asaph,  Hono-  including  clergy,  is  thirty-nine ;  the  number 

luln,  Wellington,  Sierra  Leone;  tota^  16.  of  scholars  is  2,069.    The  receipts  up  to  Oc- 

The  conventions  of  the  Dioceses  of  Illinois  tober  1st,  including  balance  in  the  treasury, 

and  Pennsylvania  have  passed  resolutions,  pro-  are  $17,581.88. 

viding  for  the  division  of  each  diocese.    In  Illi-  The  anniversaries  of  the  Evangelical  or  Low 

nois,  the  proposed  new  diocese  will  contain  Church  party  of  the  Church  were  held  in  New 

20,266  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,187,-  York,  on  October  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  Among 

708,  while  the  old  diocese  will  contain  25,224  those  who  attended  them  were  Bishop  Johns* 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,406,205.  of  Virginia;  Bishop  Eastbum,  of  Massachu- 

The  new  diocese  wiU  be  bounded,  as  indicated  setts;  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bishop 

in  the  Bishop^s  Convention  address,  hyaline  Cummins,  of  Kentucky.     The    *^  Evangelical 

mnning  east  and  west  on  the  south  line  of  Knowledge  Society^'  reported  receipts,  $45,- 

Hancock,  McDonough,  Fulton,  Mason,  Taze-  622;  expenditures,  $48,487;  property,  $82,242. 

well,  McLean,  Ford,  and  Iroquois  Counties,  and  The  American  Church   Missionary   Society, 

the  sum  of  $40,000  will  be  raised  as  a  fund  for  which  held  its  anniversary  on  October  19th, 

the  support  of  the  episcopate.  reported   its   receipts   at  $64,564 ;   the   ex- 

The  institution  of  a  Federate  Council,  con-  penditures  exceeded  this  amount,  leaving  the 
aiating  of  the  bishops  and  delegates  of  all  the  Society  somewhat  in  debt  The  receipts  of 
dioceses  of  one  State  has  now  been  fully  Intro-  the  Evangelical  Education  Society  amounted 
dneed  into  tHe  Church.  The  Federal  Council  to  $48,287.71 ;  the  expenditures  to  $44,545.46 ; 
of  the  Dioceses  of  New  York,  Western  New  fund  on  hand,  to  $8,742.25.  The  students  en- 
York,  Long  Island,  Albany,  and  Central  New  joying  the  beneficiary  aid  of  the  Association 
York,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Ne^  York  in  are  required  to  answer  certain  written  ques- 
October.  tions  relative  to  the   cardinal  doctrines  of 

In  November,  1869,  a  conference  of  the  Evan-  Evangelical  religion,  such  as  the  Bible  the 

gelical' party  of  the  Church,  held  in  Phila-  sole  rule  of  faith  as  opposed  to  the  dogma; 

delphla,  adopted  a  resolution,  requesting  the  the  Bible  and  tradition  the  Joint  rule  of  faith ; 

bishops  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  prin-  justification  by  faith  as  opposed  to  justification 
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by  sacraments ;   and  the  exclosive  priesthood  take  parts  in  its  labors,  and  most  of  them  ac- 

of  Christ  as  opposed  to  a  haman  priesthood.  cepted.    The   Convocation  of  York,  on  the 

The  long-continued  movement  for  an  in-  other  hand,  was  nearly  unanimous  in  refusing 

crease  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  has  to  join  in  the  re  visionary  movement,  and  Bishop 

proved  so  far  successful,  that  in  1870  the  Bishop  Coxe,  of  "Western  New  York,  published,  in 

of  Lincoln  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  Church  paper  of  London,  a  remonstrance 

received  suffragan  bishops  as  assistants.    They  against  a  revision  of  the  Bible  by  one  convo- 

received  the  title  of  Suffragan  Bishops  of  Not-  cation  of  the  Church  of  England, 

tingham  and  Dover.  The  presence  in  England,  at  the  beginning 

The  question  of  introducing  lay  delegation  of  the  year  1870,  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
into  the  Church  of  England  attracted  great  Syra  and  Tenos  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
attention.  The  Convention  of  York  adopted  negotiations  for  establishing  closer  relations 
a  resolution  recommending  the  more  extensive  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  corn- 
use  of  the  unpaid  services  of  accredited  laity,  munions.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1870,  a 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  conference  took  place  between  the  archbishop, 
whether,  **  without  invading  the  spiritual  and  attended  by  the  Archimaindrate  Stratalis  and 
constitutional  rights  of  convocation,"  any  Mr.  Lymbas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of 
methods  might  be  devised  for  obtaining  the  Ely,  attended  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  and 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  laity  ^^  in  matters  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  well  known  as  prominent 
for  promoting  our  holy  religion  or  the  welfare  champions  of  the  intercommunion  movement, 
of  the  Church."  This  was  adopted  by  way  of  on  the  other.  The  archbishop  classed  the  points, 
amendment  to  a  resolution  moved  by  Arch-  on  which  the  two  churches  differed,  under  three 
deacon  Churton,  which  asserted  the  right  of  heads,  namely :  things  to  be  corrected ;  things 
the  laity  to  be  represented  in  Church  councils  to  be  discussed ;  and  things  to  be  toleratcKl. 
by  members  of  their  own  order.  The  foremost  On  the  first  head  he  ranged  but  one  point, 
champion  of  the  cause  was  the  new  Bishop  of  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Salisbury,  who  read  a  paper  concerning  it  at  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  insisted  that  the  doctrine 
the  Church  Congress  in  Southampton.  An  in-  of  the  Church  of  England  respecting  it  must 
fluential  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub-  be  corrected  before  there  could  be  any  hope 
ject  took  place  in  November  in  Nottingham,  of  union  between  the  two  Churches.  The 
under  the  presidency  of  the  suffragan  bishop  Bishop  of  Ely  handed  to  the  archbishop  a 
of  the  diocese.  A  resolution,  affirming  the  paper  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
principle  of  organizing  a  body  of  laity  for  England  on  the  procession,  and  the  latter  con- 
united  deliberation  with  the  clergy,  waa  pro-  ceded  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  pam- 
posed  by  Lord  Belper,  and  seconded  by  Earl  phlet  was  fully  orthodox,  and  agreed  with 
Man  vers.  Next,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  holds 
Commons  moved  "  that  the  proposed  lay  body  that  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeds  only 
consist  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Father,  while  she  admits  that  in  time 
and  be  formed  partly  of  oflBcial  and  paiitly  of  he  proceeded  from  the  Son  by  means  of  «iu^ir. 
elected  members,  the  official  members  to  be  Nevertheless  he  declared  that  the  removal 
the  lord-lieutenant,  peers,  privy-councillors,  of  thejilioque  from  the  creed  of  the  English 
baronets,  knights  having  property  in  the  coun-  Church  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
ty  and  boroughs  therein,  lay  chairmen  of  union  of  the  Churches,  and  that  the  Greek 
quarter  sessions,  and  mayors ;  the  elected  Church  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  while  retain- 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  rural  ing  the  word  Jilioque^  the  English  Church 
deaneries,  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  rep-  nevertheless  anathematized  the  doctrine  of  the 
resent  the  laity  of  the  Church."  The  duke  of  processions  in  the  form  of  an  anathema  drawn 
St.  Albans  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  up  by  the  archbishop  himself.  Knowing, 
unanimously  adopted.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Glad-  however,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
stone  to  the  bishop  was  read,  saying  that  for  land,  he  promised  to  explain  it  to  the  Patri- 
many  years  it  had  been  his  special  desire  to  see  archs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  to 
an  organized  cooperation  between  the  Jbishop  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laity  and  to  try  to  stir  up  a  desire  of  union  among 
on  tne  other,  and  expressing  his  interest  in  the  the  people.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
present  movement  for  ^4ay  organization  in  the  intercommunion  movement  suffered  a  great 
Church."  chock  by.  the  proselytizing   efforts  made  in 

The  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter-  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
bury  declared  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Overbeck,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest  of  Ger- 
English  Bible ;  and  two  committees  of  revi-  many,  who  has  joined  the  Greek  Church  and 
sionists,  one  for  the  Old,  and  one  for  the  has  been  authorized  by  the  Holy  Governing 
New  Testament,  were  consequently  appointed.  Synod  of  ftussia  to  open  a  chapel  of  the  Greek 
The  committee  invited  severd  distinguished  Church  in  London.  The  Rev.  George  Wil- 
scholars  of  other  churches,  as  Principal  Fair-  liams,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
bairn.  Professors  Milligan  and  A.  /.  David-  scheme,  said,  at  the  Church  Congress  at  South- 
son,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Dr.  Alexander  ampton,  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  Ian- 
Roberts,  Dr.  Angus,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  to  guage  more  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Anglican 
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Commamon  tlian  that  employed  by  Overbeck ;  ies,  but  does  not  separate  itself  either  from  the 

and  that  his  scheme  for  opening  a  ohapel  in  ministry  or  communion  of  any  other  part  of 

London  for  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

St,  Chrysostom  in  English  could  only  result  in  The  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  was 
a  new  schism.  Chancellor  Massingberd  in  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
like  manner  expressed  his  regret  at  learning  tion.  A  general  convention  met  at  Dublin  on 
that  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  Russia  had  February  15th,  to  decide  on  the  draft  of  a 
authorized  Dr.  Overbeck  to  open  this  chapel.  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
The  Free  Church  of  England,  an  ecclesiasti-  committee.  It  a^ourned  in  March,  met  again 
cal  body  which  originated  in  the  dissatisfac-  on  the  ISthofOctober,  and  closed  its  delibera- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  established  tions  in  November.  The  Duke  of  Abercoru^s 
Church  with  ritualistic  practices,  is  reported  to  motion  for  a  separate  House  of  Bishops,  with 
assume  larger  dimensions.  Established  by  the  the  proviso  that  seven  must  agree  upon  any 
enrolling  of  its  constitution  in  the  Higher  veto,  passed.  As  regards  the  question  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1863,  the  new  church  len^h  of  time  which  the  veto  of  the  House 
has  already  a  respectable  number  of  congrega-  *  of  Bishops  should  operate,  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  corn  again  prevailed  with  a  motion,  which  was 
a  regular  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  a  carried  by  9^6  to  110,  which  allows  the  bishops' 
bishop.  The  organ  of  the  Church  is  the  Free  veto  to  be  valid  even  at  the  next  synod,  what- 
Church  of  England  Magazine,  and  a  convoca-  ever  the  minority  of  the  other  orders,  provided 
tion  was  held.on  June  29th.  The  Free  Church  that  two-thirds  of  the  bench  are  present,  and 
of  England  has  appealed  to  the  public  for  an  agreed,  and  that  they  give  their  reasons  in 
extension  fund  of  £50,000,  the  subscriptions  writing.  The  bishops  will  be  elected  by  the 
up  to  the  time  of  the  appeal  having  been  diocesan  convention,  but  the  House  of  Bishops 
;£d,500.  According  to  its  manifesto,  the  ob-  will  in  all  cases  be  the  court  of  selection,  when 
ject  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  is,  not  to  the  diocesan  synod  does  not  elect  by  a  ma- 
interfere  with  the  labors  of  any  Evangelical  jority  of  two-thirds  of  each  order  a  clergy- 
Protestant  community,  whether  established  man  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  The  Primate 
or  non-established,  but  to  introduce  the  Gos-  (Archbishop  of  Armagh)  shall  be  elected  by 
pel  of  Christ  into  those  parishes  in  which  the  the  bench  of  bishops  out  of  their  own  num- 
clergy,  by  excessive  ritualism  and  departure  ber.  The  property  of  the  church  is  to  be 
from  the  faith,  are  leading  the  people  to  Rome,  vested  in  a  "  Representative  Church  Body," 
and  to  assert  the  right  of  the  laity  in  all  mat-  which  is  to  be  permanent.  It  is  to  be  com- 
ters  affecting  the  agency  and  the  work  of  the  posed  of  three  classes — the  ex-offieio^  or  arch- 
Church,  especially  where  the  laity  are  suffer-  bishops  and  bishops ;  the  elected  members, 
ing  from  an  undue  or  arbitrary  authority  of  who  are  to  consist  of  one  clerical  and  two  lay 
the  clergy ;  not  to  engage  in  religious  contro-  representatives  for  each  diocese ;  and  the 
versy,  but  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  co6pted  members,  who  are  to  consist  of  per- 
the  Church  with  a  pure  liturgy,  in  accordance  sons  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  such 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  The  dioceses,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  ex-officio  and 
promoters  further  declare:  "We  are  free —  representative  members.  The  elected  mem- 
free  to  go  into  any  parish  and  preach  the  Gos-  hers  are  to  retire  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
pel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  rotation.  On  motion  of  Master  Brooks, 
Free  to  use  a  revised  book  of  Common  Prayer,  amended  by  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  a  corn- 
Free  to  unite  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  gov-  mittee  of  twenty-four  persons  was  appointed, 
emment  and  work  of  the  Church.  Free  of  one-half  selected  from  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
all  state  support  and  control.  Free  to  inter-  and  one-half  from  the  laity,  "  to  consider 
change  services  with  the  clergymen  of  all  whether,  without  making  such  alterations  in 
Erangelioal  denominations.  And  free  to  hold  the  liturgy  or  formularies  of  our  Church  as 
commiinion  with  all  who,  in  every  place,  call  would  involve  pr  imply  a  change  in  her  doc- 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord — both  trine,  any  measure  can  be  suggested  that  may 
theirs  and  ours."  Among  other  explanations  be  calculated  to  check  the  introduction  and 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Free  Church,  is  one  that  spread  of  novel  doctrines  and  practices  op- 
it  adopts,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  thirty-  posed  to  the  principles  of  our  Reformed 
nine  articles  and  rubric  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  Church." 

land ;  that  its  government  endeavors  to  com-  The  income  of  the  Church  Society  of  the 

bine  the  chief  advantages  which  are  offered  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  in  1870,  amounted 

by  the  three  prevailing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  to  £3,078,  and  the  applications  for  aid  were 

polity,  as  seen  in  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  set  down  at  $4,289.    With  regard  to  the  in- 

independency ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  baptism  come  of  the  clergy,  the  annud  report  stated 

of  cluldren,  the  Free  Church  of  England,  fol-  that  the  minimum  stipends  of  £150,  which  it 

loiring  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  the  desire  of  the  society  to  attain,  are  still 

gives  full  liberty  to  its  ministers  to  baptize  far  from  being  reached. 

adults,  by  immersion,  on  a  personal  profession  The  question  of  disestablishing  the  Anglican 

of  their  fwth ;  and  that  the  Free  Church  of  Church  begins  to  be  discussed  in  India.    The 

England  is  different  from  other  religious  bod-  government  of  India  has,  it  appears,  consulted 
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the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  a  scheme  for  relieving 
the  state  of  the  charge  for  chaplains  at  the 
presidency  towns  and  some  of  the  larger  Mo- 
fassil  stations ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  opin- 
ion is  growing  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  civil  memhers  of  the  English  Chnroh  in 
India  may  fairly  be  asked  to  support  their  own 
clergy,  leaving  the  state  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  need  of  the  army. 

TheAnglictm  bishops  in  Soutli  Africa,  in 
February,  1870,  held  a  provincial  synod  to 
consider  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Cape 
Church,  which  has  selected  the  title  of  "The 
Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa. "  The 
chief  discussion  was  on  the  question  whether 
Bishop  Gray  (the  Metropolitan)  was  to  receive 
the  title  of  archbishop  or  not.  After  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  decided  that  his  duties  assimilate  to 
those  of  an  archbishop,  but  that  he  should  for 
the  present  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan. 
Bishop  Colenso  delivered  a  long  address  at 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Church  council  of  his 
diocese  on  May  dlst.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  comments  on  the  new-"  Church  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa" — ^an  organization 
severed,  as  the  speaker  said,  from  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  and  governed  by  rules 
which  are  in  some  respects  directl  v  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  that  Church.  Addresses  to 
the  Archbishops  of.Canterbnry  and  York  were 
adopted.  A  new  missionary  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed for  Madagascar.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  Metropolitan  of  Cape- 
town and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  con- 
cerning the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Webb  for  the  vacant  Orange  Free  State 
bishopric.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
insisted  on  the  new  prelate  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  88  English  Primate,  and  not 
to  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown.  Bishop  Gray 
objected  that  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of 
his  new  suffiragan  to  create  another  Colenso 
scandal  by  making  appeals  to  a  court  that 
disclaims  having  authority  over  unestablished 
churches.  The  matter  was  settled  by  causing 
Bishop  Webb  to  be  consecrated  by  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Scotland, 

The  attempt  to  make  the  Anglican  Church 
a  Btate  Church  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under 
the  new  name,  "The  Reformed  Catholic 
Church,"  has  met  with  a  severe  check.  The 
members  of  the  only  church  which  has  been  ' 
established — ^the  Cathedral  Church  in  Hono- 
lulu— ^rebelled  agunst  their  church  rulers,  and 
the  ritualistic  services  which  had  been  intro- 
duced. As  a  consequence.  Bishop  Btaley  re- 
turned to  England,  and  tendered  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  his  resignation  as  Bi^op 
of  Honolulu.  

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION,  a  re- 
public in  South  America.  President  from  1868 
to  1874,  Dominffo  F.  Sarmlento,  bom,  1811,  at 
San  Juan,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  no- 
ble family  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  civil  war  in  his  country,  he  was 


obliged  in  1831  to  flee  into  Chili,  whence  he 
returned  in  1836.  In  1840,  he  had  to  leave 
his  country  a  second  time,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Chill  by  President  Manuel  Montt. 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  newspapers,  and  for  three 
years  was  the  principal  of  a  normal  school. 
During  a  journey  through  the  United  States 
and  Europe  which  he  undertook  as  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Chilian  Government,  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  many  prominent  men, 
like  Guizot,  Horace  Mann,  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt, etc.  In  1857  he  joined  General  Urquiza 
in  his  war  against  the  dictator  Rosas,  and  took 
^art  in  the  great  victory  of  Urquiza  at  Monte 
Caseros.  APter  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of 
Rosas,  he  was  appointed  at  Buenos  Ayres  In- 
spector-General of  Schools,  and  labored  in  this 
position  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  the 
diffusion  and  elevation  of  popular  instruction. 
In  1860  he  was  appointed  Senator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  in  1862,  Governor  of  San 
Juan ;  in  1864,  ambassador  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  to  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished after  his  return  froui  Europe,  in  1847,  a 
work  on  "Popular  Education;"  and  in  later 
years  a  biography  of  Lincoln,  a  work  on  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  others. 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  statesmen  of  South  America,  and 
as  President  has  been  chiefly  intent  upon  in- 
troducing good  public  schools  into  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  republic,  and  upon  encoura- 
^ng  immigration. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  from  the 
latest  ofScial  documents  concerning  the  area 
and  population  of  the  republic  The  figures  of 
the  areal  extent  are  taken  from  the  RejUtro 
EstadUtieo  de  la  Bepi&hlica  Arjentina^  while 
the  population  is  given  according  to  the  o£Scial 
census  of  1869.  The  provincial  capitals  have 
the  same  name  as  the  provinces  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Entre  Rios,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Concepcion) : 


PROVINCES. 

Sqvnrt  MIIm 

PopiUiit'on. 

PopnlktloB  of 
Ckpltali. 

Boenoft  Ayres  .... 
Santa  F6 

aO,86T 
62,110 
68,648 
88,488 
86,483 
84,400 
67,768 
62,649 
90,867 
86,488 
16,871 
68,181 
81,874 

496,107 

89,818 

184,886 

1S9,0» 

48,746 

79,968 

80,810 

69,413 

810,608 

68,894 

188,808 

106,904 

88,988 

40,888 

177,787 

10,824 

6060 

Entre  RloB 

Corrientet 

10,646 
4,480 
6,718 
8,858 
8,184 

28,628 
8,748 
7,745 

17,488 

11,716 
8,078 

La  Rloja 

Catamarca 

Ran  Jnan 

IVIfindoza.i... 

Cordova 

SanLnU....* 

fiantia^  del  Estero 

Salto 

JuJny 

Totol 

608,871 

1,786,983 

303,658' 

To  the  above  number  of  inhabitants  must  be 
added :  1.  An  army  of  6,220  men,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Paraguay  at  the 
time  the  census  was  taken.  Besides,  the  re- 
public claims  the  following  territories:  2. 
Gran  Chaco  Argentine,  with  an  area  of  260,- 
618  square  miles,  and  45,000  inhabitants;  8. 
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Patagonia,  with  864,854  square  miles,  and 
25, (MX)  inhabitants;  4.  Pampas  Argentinas, 
with  9S,828  sqaare  miles,  and  20,000  inhabi* 
tants,  which  would  make  an  aggregate  area  for 
the  republic  of  1,322,561  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,888,212.  The  population  of  the 
cities  was  610,4^2 ;  the  rural  population,  1,114,- 
160;  the  island  and  river  population,  12,880. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  177,787,  88,128 
of  whom  were  foreigners,  namely :  41,957  Ital^ 
ians,  18,998  Spaniards,  18,402  Frenchmen, 
2,139  Germans,  542  Austrians,  and  603  bom 
in  the  United  States.  The  budget  for  1869-70 
fixes  the  revenue  as  follows:  Import  duties, 
10,990,000  pesos  fdertes;  export  duties,  2,000,- 
000 ;  storage,  260,000 ;  postal  service,  105,000 ; 
stamp  tax,  255,000;  interest  on  17,000  shares 
of  the  Oentral  Railroad  of  Argentina,  116,620 ; 
varions  receipts,  not  specified,  60,000.  Total, 
18,776,620  pesos  ftiertes,  or  $12,674,490.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  es- 
timated at  1,297,990  pesos  fuertes  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  111,440  for  the  De- 
girtment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  8,452,727  for  the 
epartment  of  Finance  (including  interest  on 
Stete  debt);  768,271  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  8,757,646  for  the  Department  of 
War  and  Marine.  l!otal  expenditures,  14,387,- 
646  pesos  ftiertes,  or  $18,236,684.  Excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenue,  of  $562,144.  The 
consolidated  debt  on  December  31,  1868,  con- 
sisted of: 

PeiM  V\i«rtM. 

Brittoh  l«m  of  1894  At  9  p<r  cent  interest 4,878,160 

BrltiBh  loan  Of  18M  at  8  per  cent,  interest 6,267,310 

Other  foreign  debt 8,080,409 

Brltlflh  loan  of  1868  (£&,«m,QOO  stcrlios:) 13,801,000 

Total  foreign  debt 83,916,762 

Consolidifted  national  flmdjs,  at  6  per  cent  in- 
terest and  1  per  cent  amortization 11,740,706 

Chmaoltdited  national  ftinda,  at  6  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  S>(  per  cent  amortization 8,268,843 

Ponds  of  the  Province  ofBaenos  Ayres : 

At  6  per  oent  interest,  and  8  per  cent. 

amortization 744,000 

At  9  per  cent  interest  and  3  per  cent. 

amortization 1,475,600 

Total  debt 10^145,818 

Each  of  tbe  fourteen  provinces  has,  besides, 
a  budget  of  its  own,  the  above  snms  being 
mostiy  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Gkner^ 
Government,  for  collection  of  duties,  and  for 
the  War  and  Marine  Departments.  Buenos 
Ajres,  the  most  important  of  the  provinces, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  expenditures  of  over 
2,000,000  pesos  Aiertes. 

The  army  oonsisis  in  time  of  peace  of  2,909 
infantry,  2,861  cavalry,  and  712  artillery.  To- 
tal, 6,482  men;  not  including  the  militia  and 
national  guards  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  under 
ccHnmand  of  29  generals,  and  682  officers  of  all 
grades.  The  marine  is  composed  of  7  vessels-of- 
war,  one  of  which  has  an  arman^ent  of  12  guns. 

The  imports  and  exports  al  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1868  were,  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Europe,  and  other  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica as  follows : 


EXPOBI8. 

lUPOBTS. 

COUMTRDES. 

pMMFtaCTt«a. 

»     Pom*  Fuortw. 

Qretit  Britain 

8,870,000 

6,660,000 

8,460,000 

1,060,000 

840,000 

60,000 

80,000 

S,810,000 

610,000 

20,000 

2SO,000 

7K)',600 

9,790,000 

France 

11,040,000 

BeUrium 

670,000 

Italy , 

1,870,000 

Spain 

l,7Sa,000 

Germany 

1,480,000 

Holland 

960,000 

United  States 

3,180,000 

Brazil 

8,810,000 

TTmjniay 

1,760,000 

chifT. ........... "....: 

490,000 

Argentina T 

3,110,000 

Otner  Coontrlea 

810,000 

Total 

»1,860,000 
$23,871,900 

88,680,000 

or 

$35,502,800 

The  principal  articles  for  export,  and  their 
value,  were:  hides,  7,200,000  pesos;  sheep, 
goat,  and  deer  skins,  2,100,000  pesos;  wool, 
9,200,000  pesos;  horse-hdr,  800,000  pesos; 
tallow,  4,800,000  pesos;  salted  beef,  800,000 
pesos;  ostrichrfeathers,  100,000  pesos.  The 
entries  at  the  port  of  JBuenos  Ayres,  in  1868, 
consisted  of  1,196  vessels,  together  of  342,016 
tons ;  clearances  during  the  same  period,  1,806 
vessels,  together  of  849,647  tons.  Besides  the 
above,  which  were  all  sailing-vessels,  1,083 
steamers  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1868.  According  to  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Sarmiento,  at  the  opening 
of  the  national  Congress,  the  length  of  rail- 
roads in  operation  on  December  31,  1869,  was 
684  mUes ;  -in  course  of  construction,  70  miles ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  243  miles ;  and  new  concessions 
made  for  467  miles.  The  telegraph-lines  in 
operation,  according  to  the  presidential  mes- 
sage, extended  over  976  miles. 

The  number  of  agricultural  colonies,  estab- 
lished by  the  emigrants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  increasing,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  Their  population 
was,  according  to  the  latest  dates  (of  1867-68), 
as  follows :  1.  In  the  province  of  Santa  Fd :  Es- 
peranza,  1,648;  San  Geronimo,  1,210;  San 
Oarlos,  966;  Helvetica,  660;  Ooronda,  276; 
Nueva  California,  170;  Oolonia  Francesa,  226; 
Snnchales,  164;  Emilia,  608;  San  Justo,  106. 
2.  In  the  province  of  Cordova :  Frayle  Muerte, 
140.  8.  In  the  province  of  Entre  Bios :  San 
Jos6,  1,770;  Villa  Urqulza,  632.  4.  In  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres :  Baradero,  1,311 ; 
Carmen  dePatagones,  126;  Chubut,  188.  6.  In 
the  province  of  Salta:  Bivadaria^  826. 

In  April  a  formidable  rebellion  htoke  out  in 
the  piK>vince  of  Entre  Bios.  It  was  Instigated 
by  General  Lopez  Jordan,  a  son-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral TJrquiza,  and  its  first  act  was  to  surprise 
Urquiza  in  his  palace  iu  San  Jos6,  to  murder 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  to  plunder 
and  sack  his  palace,  and  to  confiscate  his  prop- 
erty. The  murderers  then  proceeded  to  the 
assassination  of  two  of  Urquiza^s  sons  in  the 
town  of  Concordia,  the  arms  of  one  of  them 
being  pinioned  by  his  own  partner  in  business, 
while  he  was  shot  down  on  the  verge  of  a 
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cemetery  to  which  he  had  been  beguiled.  Government  forces  lost  heavily  in  ordnance, 
The  leader  of  the  insurgents,  Lopez  Jordan,  prisoners,  and  horses.  The  killed  and  wound- 
forced  the  State  Assembly  to  appoint  him  ed  on  both  sides  numbered  over  1,500  men. 
Governor ;  and  he,  accepting  and  approving  According  to  the  official  telegrams,  Jordan 
of  all  this  bloodshed  and  crime,  issued  procla-  offered  battle  on  the  28d  of  September,  at 
mations  in  favor  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  Santa  Rosa,  with  8,000  or  9,000  men  in  line 
sought  an  immunity  from  punishment  by  ap-  of  battle,  and  was  attacked  by  the  government 
peals  to  the  national  Government,  which  army,  under  General  Rivas.  This  commander 
were  r^ected  with  horror  and  indignation,  announces  that,  after  a  long,  well-contested, 
'^Liberty,"  replied  President  Sarmiento,  in  a  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  contending 
proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  Entre  armies,  Jordan  was  completely  routed,  losing 
Rios,  ^^  has  not  the  dagger  for  its  instrument.*'  all  his  infantry  and  artillery,  and  only  600 
According  to  the  Argentine  Constitution,  the  cavalry  escaping,  which  were  pursued  for 
General  Government  cannot  send  troops  into  twelve  miles  by  the  cavalry  of  the  victors, 
any  of  the  confederated  provinces  unless  on  In  December  the  war  was,  however,  not  yet 
receiving  a  requisition  from  the  legal  govern-  ended,  and  both  parties  claimed  to  have  gained 
ment  of  the  province.     However,  Sarmiento  advantages. 

could  not  recognize  a  legal  government  based  In  October  President  Sarmiento  stated,  in 

upon  the  murder  of  a  governor,  and  was  re-  his  message  to  Congress,  that  the  revolt  in 

solved  to  put  down  the  rule  of  Jordan.    Con-  Entre  Rios  "  was  nearly  queUed.    The  rebels 

sequently,  the  President  declared  all  the  Argen-  had  to  divide  their  forces,  and  commenced 

tine  ports  on  the  river  Uruguay  closed,  and  to  disband.    The  war  in  Europe,"  he  adds, 

sent  about  1,000  troops,  with  artillery,  to  Con-  '^  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  negotiate  loans, 

cepcion  del  Uruguay,  which  still   held  out  and,  in  consequence,  many  measures  of  public 

against  Jordan.     The   troops  arriving  from  utility  are  retarded.'' 

Paraguay  had  orders  to  stop  at  Rosario  and  Congress  passed  a  new  tariff  law,  to  take 
enter  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  from  that  effect  next  year.  The  rates  are  as  follows: 
quarter,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  raise  All  foreign  merchandise  is  to  pay  20  per  cent, 
forces  sufficient  to  suppress  Lopez  Jordan  ad  valorem,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
and  his  supporters,  "^e  not  deceived,"  said  Spirits  of  wine,  sugar,  beer,  ooffee,  uquors, 
General  Emilio  Mitre,  addressing  the  Entre  tobacco,  tea,  vinegar,  wine,  and  yerba^  are 
Rians  on  landing  in  the  State,  "the  war  pro-  subject  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ploughs, 
voked  by  Lopez  Jordan,  the  murderer  of  the  coal,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  iron  wire,  timber, 
hero  of  Caseros,  is  not  against  a  party  or  gold  and  silver  articles  with  or  without 
circle,  but  against  the  whole  republic,  and  precious  stones,  common  salt,  silks,  and  arti- 
against  the  national  Government,  which  had  cles  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  to  the  ex- 
inaugurated  for  us  all  an  epoch  of  peace,  prog-  tent  of  half  their  value,  are  to  pay  10  per  cent. 
resa,  and  industry."     And  in  this  spirit  the  ad  valorem. 

most  important  States  recognized  the  attitude  The  tariff  on  exports  places  6  per  cent,  ad 

of  the  President ;  Santa  F6,  La  Paz,  and  Men-  valorem  on  the  following :  Horns,  cured  meats, 

doza,  sent  down  contingents ;  and,  wrote  the  animal  oil,  hair,  cowhides,  horseskins,  bones, 

Governor  of  the  first-named  State  to  Sar-  bone  ashes,  salted  tongues,  skins  in  general 

miento,   "Your  Excellency  may  feel  certain  (except   sheepskins),  ostrich-feathers,  tallow, 

that  the  attempt  of  the  rebels  m  Entre  Rios  and  grease.    Sheepskins  exported  with  wool 

will  be  fruitless."  and  tallow  are  subject  to  2  per  cent. 

Although  the  national  Government  collected  On  the   13th  of  October  Admiral    Petz, 

an  army  of  over  10,000  men  to  put  down  the  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraor- 

insurrection,  the  nature  of  the  country  greatly  dinary  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  pre- 

aided  Lopez  Jordan  in  his  defence.    He  was,  sented  his  credentials,  and  was  received  with 

moreover,  aided  by  General  Caccres,  of  the  warmth,  he  being  the  first  ambassador  ac- 

neighboring  province  of  Corrientes.    In  July,  credited  by  Anstria  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Lopez  Jordan  surprised  and  >  captured,  at  the  His  principal  mission  was  said  to  be  to  nego- 

head  of  2,500  men,  of  all  arms,  and  fifteen  tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 

pieces  of  artillery,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  countries. 

the  flourishing  port  of  Encarnacion,  in  the  Foreign  immigration  continues  to  increase, 

province  of  Entre  Rios,  giving  the  citj;up  to  and  is  becoming  of  great  importance.    The 

his  soldiery  for  sacking  and  outrage.    He  cap-  Central  Committee  of  Immigration  in  Buenos 

tured  200  prisoners,  and  is  reported  to  have  put  Ayres  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 

them  all  to  death.  containing   a  number   of    interesting   facts. 

In  August  and  September  the  insurrectioti  From  January  1,  1860,  to  December  ^  1869, 

assumed  larger  dimensions.    Early  in  Septem-  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in 

her  the  armies  of  the  national  Government,  Buenos  Ayres  was  150,440.    During  the  year 

under  Gelly  y  Obes  and  Ayala,  operating  in  1860  the  number  iras  only  6,000 ;  in  1867  it 

Entre  Rios,  had  a  general  engagement  with  exceeded  87,000,  and,  as  during  the  first  ^yq 

the  whole  rebel  force,  under  Lopez  Jordan,  months  of  1870  there  anived  18,408,  it  was 

near  Rosario,  resulting  in  a  rebel  victory.  The  expected  that  for  the  whole  year  the  number 
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would  be  at  least  40,000.    Should  the  increase  A  Board  of  Immigration  has  been  organized, 

continue  at  this  jate,  .the  arrivals  of  one  year  and  the  commissioner  has  been  active  m  send- 

would,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  more  years,  ing  abroad  information  and  setting  forth  the 

equal  the  total  population  of  the  most  advanced  advantages  of  the  State  as  a  place  of  permanent 

provinoes.     Assuming  that  every  immigrant  settlement — 10,000  pamphlets  in  English,  and 

increases  the  nation^  wealth  by  1,000  pesos  5,000  in  German,  have  been  pablished  and 

faertea,  the  total  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  disseminated  throughout  Europe.    Baring  the 

country  would,  during  the  year  1869,  amount  year  1869,  and  the  spring  of  1870,  over  85,000 

to  $37,000,000.    The  largest  number  of  immi-  immigrants  settled  in  the  State,  and  the  influx 

grants  in  1869  came  from  Italy  (22,420  persons),  has  been  even  greater  during  the  latter  part 

7,980  were  French;  8,406  Swiss.    The  largest  of  the  year.  The  Governor,  in  his  last  message 

number  of  immigrant-vessels  came  from  Spain ;  to  the  Legislature,  in  speaking  of  the  condition 

in  other  countries,  it  was  chiefly  the  ports  of  of  the  State,  says :  "'  The  past  year  has  been 

Bordeaux  and  Genoa  which  furnished  a  con-  one  of  great  prosperity.    The  crops  have  ^een 

siderable  contingent.    Thas  far  the  national  most  abundant,  and  the  season  for  gathering 

Government  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  and  securing  them  remarkably  favorable.    The 

this  impoftant  question,  and  left  it  altogether  spirit  of  public  improvement  has  awakened 

to  the  central  committee.    But  of  late  the  the  liveliest  interest  among  our  people,  and  in 

presfl  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  cities  has  many  portions  of  the  State  has  given  snbstan- 

strongly  urged  this  subject  upon  the  consider-  tial  evidence  of  it,  by  the  inauguration  and 

ation  of  the  legislators,  and  with  some  snc-  rapid  progress  of  important  enterprises,  which, 

cesa,  as  the  budget  of  1871  contains,  among  when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit 

the  expenditures,  200,000   pesos   for   immi-  to  the  State.    Our  population  has  been  largely 

gration.  increased   by  a  healthy   immigration.      The 

ARKANSAS.    The  Federal  census  of  1870  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  greatly  aug- 

shows  the  population  of  Arkansas  to  be  486,108.  mented  by  the  influx  of  capital  from  the  older 

During  the  past  year  the  people  of  the  State  States,  which  our  superior  advantages  and  un- 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  their  atten- .  developed  resources  have  at  length  attracted 

tion  mainly  to  developing  the  resources  of  the  to  us.    Our  State  credit  has  been  established, 

soil,  inducing  immigrants  to  settle  upon  their  comity  and  fi-iendly  relations  exist  between  us 

surplus  lands,  and  to  organizing  and  directing  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  our  relations 

the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  with  the  Federal  Government  are  harmonious 

protection  and  improvement  of  the  citizens,  and  satisfactory,  law  and  order,  peace  and  se- 

There  are  still  about  12,000,000  acres  of  public  curity  reign  throughout  our  borders.    Under 

lands  unsold  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  the  benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions 

subject  to  entry  and  occupation  under  the  and  the  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws,  old 

homestead  acts  of  Congress.    The  State  home-  feuds  are  rapidly  dying  out,  old  animosities 

stead  law  is  very  liberal,  providing  that  160  are  being  forgotten,  and  old  prejudices  eradi- 

acres  of  land,  and  $2,000  worth  of  personal  cated." 

property,  shall  be  '^  exempted  from  sale  on  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  rep- 
execution,  or  other  final  process,  of  any  court,  resented  to  be  ^^  as  prosperous  and  satisfactory 
issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  contracted  as  could  be  expected,  taking  into  considera- 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  "  of  1868.  tion  the  extraordinary  expenses  growing  out 
It  also  provided,  that  ^*  hereafter,  the  home-  of  reconstruction  and  the  reduced  resources  of 
stead  of  any  resident  of  this  State,  who  is  a  the  people."  The  following  statement  covers 
married  man  or  head  of  a  family,  shall  not  be  the  penod  from  July  2,  1868,  to  October  1, 
encumbered  in  any  manner,  while  owned  by  1870 : 

him,  except  for  taxes,  laborers'  and  mechanics'  Oeneral  Revenue  Fund, 

lien,  and  securities  for  the  purchase-money  Aaditor^A  wamnts  and  state  scrip,  isened 

thereof    Every  homestead  not  exceeding  one  J^m  the  8d  of  July,  1888,  to  September  80, 

hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  the  dwell-    AStorWarmnteiiu'd  to  United 

ing  and  appurtenances  thereon,  to  be  selected      sutes  carrency $946,761  or 

by  the  owner  thereof,  and  not  in  any  town,  -A.udltor'a  TvamntB   and  State 

city  or  village,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  the  general  revenue  tax,  etc., 

of  the  owner,  any  lot  in  a  city,  town  or  village,  ^^  cancelled  by  the  Treasurer   688,870  10  —  936,181  17 

with  the  dwelling  thereon,  owned  and  oc-  Balance... $478,868  19 

cupied  by  sfnj  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  Of  this  amount  there  was  re- 
exceeding  the  value  of  $5,000,  shall  be  exempt-  SSSSf rSel^frSfthTnmi! 
ed  from  sale  on  execution,  or  any  other  final  tary  tax,  which  is  to  be  trans- 
process  of  any  court."— Further,  "the  home-  ferrcd  to  relmburee  the  general 
■*     J     J?     r      -1        A.      AT-     J     au     i?  1.1.  revenue  tor  amount  advanced 

steaa  ot  a  lamily,  alter  tne  deatn  oi  tne  owner  to  the  miiita^  fhnd,  which 

thereof^  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  will  be  a  reduction  of  the 

his  debts,  in  all  cases  during  the  minority  of  SS??;'^r?i'nto,"S?£S:dte5; 

his  children,  and  also  so  long  as  his  widow       unpaid,  oL *  69,81136 

ahall  remain  nnmarried,  unless  she  shall  bo    y^^,  ,„^„4  <mt.t.n<iu.g  «na  

owner  of  a  bomesteaa  m  ner  own  ngnt."  unpaid,  October  i,  1870 $109,553  83 
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Sinking  Fund, 

BECJUPTB. 

Instate  icrip $75,804  12 

In  United  Btate«  currency 68,S78  17 

Amount  transferred  fh>ni  general  revenue  in 

United  States  curency 4,678  28 

Total $128,960  51 

KXFBNDITUBBfl. 

Paid  Interest  on  pnblic  debt  in  United  States 

currency $84,960  00 

Transferred  to  general  revenae  in  State  scrip      4,678  33 

Total $89,668» 

Balance  In  the  Treasury.  October  1, 1870 $98,603  29 

AVhich  is  composed  of  United  States  cur- 
rency   $27,976  89 

Statescrip 70,625  90 

School  Fund, 

BECEZPTS. 

In  United  States  currency $185,031  87 

InStatescrip 286,868  69 

In  Auditor's  wairanU 8.064  64 

Total $^449  90 

XXPSKSITUBBS. 

In  United  States  cnrrency $182,889  89 

Instate  scrip 280.060  72 

In  Auditor's  warrants 8,054  84 

Total $370,464  95 

Balance  in  the  Treasury.  October  1, 1870 66,994  95 

Of  which  there  is  in  United  States  currency..     $3,691  98 
Instate  scrip 66,802  97 

FermaiieHi  School  Fund, 
Amount  in  the  Treasury  October  1,  1870 : 

In  United  States  currency 122,201  87 

InStatescrip 12,991  12 

Total $86,190  59 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  State  debt : 

Amount  of  indebtedness  on  account  of  the 
Beal  Estate  Bank,  after  deducting  the 
available  assets  of  thoSUte $8,287,796  21 

October  1, 1870,  amount  of  indebtedness  on 
account  of  the  State  Bank. 1,199,942  00 

Total  iodebtodness  on  acooimt  of  the  State 
and  Real  ISstate  Banks $4,487,787  21 

Bedncting  the  amount  retataied  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United43tatee,  up  to  January 
1, 1870,  fh)m  moneys  due  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  to  pay  interest  on  the  State 
bonds  held  In  trust  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Chickasaw  Indians 169,714  47 

Balance  due  on  account  of  Real  Estate  and 
Stete  Bank $4,818,022  74 

Deducting  the  amount  of  old  bonds  ex- 
changed for  new  ones  under  the  provision 
of  the  Funding  Bin 2,624,726  00 

Amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  old 
bonds  outstanding $1,693,297  74 

Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  hold,  in 
trust  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Chickasaw  Indians 1,662,295  00 

October,  1870,  amount  of  principal  and  inter- 
est remaining  in  the  hands  of  indiriduals, 
notfhnded $181,072  74 

An  act  has  been  passed,  providing  for  the 
fnnding  of  the  debt,  and  8,000  bonds  were 
issued  for  this  parpose,  of  which  2,612  have 
already  been  exchanged  for  the  old  evidences 
of  indebtedness. 

Under  the  new  system  of  public  edncation 
very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common 
schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
comparisons : 


Number  of  children  of  school  age,  1869 176,910 

Number  of  children  of  school  age.  1870 180,274 

Increase *. 8,864 

Number  of  children  attending  school  in  1669 87,412 

Number  of  children  attending  school  in  1870 167,908 

Increase 40,496 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  1869 1.885 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  1870. 2,802 

Increase 967 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  in  1869 13 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  in  1870 41 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1869. $188,897  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1870 405,748  00 

Increase : $217,851  00 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  and  prior 
to  1868 683 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  built  in  1SB9  and 
1870 .^  667 

Totel 1,^ 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  per  capita  tax, 
1868 71,891 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  per  caplte  tax, 
1869 79,454 

Increase 7,563 

Amount  of  tax  collected  tcom  this  source  in 
1868 152,090  00 

Amount  of  tax  collected  from  this  source  in 
1869 $61,465  00 

Increase 19,875  60 

Apportionment  of  school  tax  in  1869 $190,492  86 

Apportionment  of  school  tex  in  1809 187,427  06 

District  tax  in  1868 $105,285  00 

District  tax  in  1809. 820,568  79 

Increase $215,848  79 

There  is  an  efficient  Board  of  Education 
which  has  been  actively  engaged  in  carrying 
into  full  effect  the  school  law,  which  provides 
far  better  for  popular  education  than  any  pre- 
vious enactment.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
'the  board  in  January  the  consolidation  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau 
with  those  under  the  charge  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  recommended,  an  offer  to  assist  in 
the  matter  having  been  made  by  General  How- 
ard. An  importuit  movement  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  was  also  set  on  foot  by  the 
following  resolution : 

Se9olved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  devise  means  by  which  a  lecturer  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  may  be  secured  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  constructing  institutes 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  effioienoy  of  teachers. 

The  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
State  have  not  yet  been  established  on  a  very 
solid  basis,  though  interest  is  shown  for  their 
improvement,  and  measures  for  their  better 
management  were  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1871.  In  December,  1869,  an  agent 
was  appointed  by  government  to  examine  in- 
to the  condition  of  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
port the  changes  called  for  in  the  management. 
The  number  of  persons  under  the  charge  of 
the  institution  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
846 ;  of  these,  165  were  United  States  prison- 
ers; 66  were  released  on  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  confinement ;  23  were  pardoned ; 
45  escaped,  and  18  died ;  leaving  199  within 
its  walls  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  support 
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of  these  convicts,  under  the  present  contract-  bridged,  and  flimished  with  cross-ties,  and  16 
system,  costs  the  State  $128  a  year  for  each  miles  of  track  were  laid.  Six  hundred  men 
person*  It  is  now  recommended  that  three  are  employed  on  the  line,  and  it  was  promised 
commissioners  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  that  it  would  be  open  for  travel  from  I^ew  Or- 
the  penitentiary,  who  shall  reside  at  the  capi-  leans  to  Pine  Bluff  in  March,  1871.  About 
tal,  and  have  authority  to  appoint  the  superin-  50  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita^  and  Red 
tendent  and  warden,  and  that  they  shall  give  River  Railroad,  commencing  at  the  Mississippi, 
the  superintendent  authority  ^*  to  sublet  the  had  been  graded  and  bridged  at  the  end  of  the 
convicts  for  any  kind  of  labor  which  can  be  year,  and  about  20  miles  of  track  laid.  It  will 
performed  within  the  walls  of  the  building.^'  probably  be  completed  to  Camden  in  June, 
No  provision  has  thus  far  been  made  for  Uie  1871.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other 
proper  care  of  the  insane.  Those  who  are  schemes  on  foot,  with  greater  or  less  probabil- 
not  under  tiie  protection  of  friends  or  cared  ity  of  success.  The  construction  of  a  bridge 
for  by  private  ^larity  are  confined  in  county  across  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  city  of  Little 
jails  like  common  malefactors.  There  is  an  Rock  was  authorized  in  July  last,  and  a  coih- 
mstitnte  for  the  blind,  for  which  a  new  build-  pany  has  been  incorporated  to  accomplish  the 
ing  has  been  erected,  thoroughly  adapted  for  work.  The  whole  number  .of  miles  of  levee 
its  purposes.  A  similar  bulling  has  been  pro-  work  completed  upon  the  rivers  of  the  State 
vided  for  the  Blind  Asylum,  which  is  rep  re-  is  53,  and  167  miles  are  in  course  of  construc- 
sented  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  tion,  comprising  levees,  railroad  beds  answer- 
Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  rail-  ing  the  same  purpose,  cut-offs,  and  other 
road  enterprises  in  the  State  by  the  operation  works  securing  land  from  overflow, 
of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1868  grant-  Although  there  was  no  general  election  for 
ing  State  aid  to  different  companies.  £i  ac-  State  officers  this  year,  considerable  spirit  was 
cordance  with  its  provisions,  aid  has  been  displayed  in  the  canvass  for  the  choice  of  mem- 
awarded  as  follows:  hers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State  Legislature. 
To  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Demoeratio 
to  the  extent  of  800  miles  of  its  line,  at  the  rate  party  to  displace  the  Republicans  from  power, 
of  $10,000  per  mile ;  the  Memphis  and  Little  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  never  represented  a 
Rock  Railroad  Company  to  the  extent  of  120  mtgorityofthe  actual  residents  of  the  State.  The 
miles  of  its  line,  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  claims  of  the  two  parties  in  the  State  are  fairly 
mile ;  the  Little  Rock  and  Helena  Railroad  represented  in  the  resolutions  ffiven  below. 
Company  to  the  extent  of  80  mUes  of  its  line,  The  following  were  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile ;  the  Missis-  cratic  Convention  of  the  First  Coixgresaional 
sippi,  Ouachita,  and  Red  River  Railroad  Com-  District : 

pany  to  the  extent  of  130  miles  of  its  line,  at  We,  the  Demoomta  and  Conservatives  of  the  First 
the  rate  of  $10,000  per  mile ;  the  Little  Rock,  CongressloDal  District,  in  oonveDtion  assembled,  de- 
Pine  Bluff;  and  Kew  Orleans  Railroad  Com-  ^*^®  ?*  ^^  deUberate  conviction  and  setUed  deter- 
pany  to  the  extent  of  120  mUes  of  its  line,  at  ^\^^$2^-  ^^  ^^j^  ^  dead  issues  of  the  past  to 
the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile ;  the  Little  Rock  oblivion,  and  assert  our  willingness  to  meet  the  living 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  to  the  ex-  issues  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  offaimess  and  Justice, 
tent  of  160  miles,  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  2.  That  we  recognize  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
mUea.  State  bonds  have  also  been  loaned  to  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
♦v«  4v>n^«r;««  A^f  ««♦ .  T«  ♦k^  T  u+1a  -d^^v  ^^a  ^  *he  law  of  the  land,  and  will  encourage  obedience 
tiie  following  extent:  To  the  Little  Rock  and  ^  them  aswellastoaliother  kwsandtSoonstitnted 
Fort  Smith  Rcdlroad  Company  to  the  amount  authorities. 

of  $800,000 ;  to  the  Mempnis  and  Little  Rock  S.  That  ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  order,  and 
Railroad  Company  $1,060,000;  to  the  Little  -ftl?  changes  must  be  peaceftilly  made  in  accordance 

Rock.  Pine  BlnflTand  New  Orleans  RaUrbad  7'^^  *^5  <^?»8tituUon  and  laws  of  the  land.    That 

tr    ^           A  a  AX  A/wT  X     Ii:    Xr-    .    .  •'*'r"i""^  force  and  violence  are  unbecoming  a  free  people,  and 

Company,  $600,000 ;  to  the  Mississippi,  Oua-  should  not  be  countenanced  or  encouragoS.        ' 

chita,  and  Red  River  Railroad  Company,  bonds  4.  That  the  rights  of  each  citizen  under  the  laws 

to  the  amount  of  $300,000.    Partly  as  the  re-  should  be  enforced  bjr  public  opinion,  and  not  by 

suit  of  this  assistance,  20  mUes  of  the  Cairo  ^*^Sfu^'y''  ^^""^  violence. 

and  Fulton  road  have  bee^^^^^               The  th^l'tlSro?'^?!^-^^^^^^ 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  has  been  laws. 

opened  to  Lewisburg,  50  miles^and  50  miles  more  6.  That  we  encourage  to  come  among  us  all  good 

have  been  graded  and  fhmished  with  ties.  The  ™®^  ^^^  ^'^  assist  us  in  dovelopmg  the  resources 

whole  lin^  it  is  expected  wilUe  completed  by  ^ V.^lh'aTw  JJ^iterate  the  tune-honored  principle  that 

the  let  of  January,  1872.     On  the  Memphis  ^  pubUo  ofladals  are  accountable  to  the  people  for 

and  Little  Sock  road,  115  miles  of  track  are  their  stewardship,  and  not  the  people  to  then- servants, 

already  laid,  and  about  16  miles  remain  to  be  rr«  ^  #«n.s^;„««,«,x  «^^^*«.i  ;«  „  w«,v^w;««« 

hud.    A  substantial  bridge  is  in  process  of  con-  p  ^®  folio  wing  were  adopted  m  a  Repubhcan 

struction  over  White  Rfver.    The  whole  line  SerTi''?   ^^^  ""  ^"^^''''''  ^"""^^^  ''''  ^^ 

wiU  be  finished  early  in  the  year  1871.    On  ^^Jf  f  H'^  .                 .     .  .,     ^     v..   i 

the  Litae  Rock,  Pme  Bluff,  and  ^w  Orleans  J^}^^i  1-  That  we  accept  the  civil  and  poliUcal 

«^«;i  ^^-1, „  v« i«  T                ^   j»     J.  Tu  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 

road  work  was  be^n  in  JanuMy,  and  at  the  \  TEat  we  are  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law  to  the 

dose  of  the  year  5o  miles  had  been  graded,  letter. 
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8.  That  WQ  are  in  favor  of  sustaining^  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  against  all  enemies  and  oppos- 
crs. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 
lowest  figure,  consistent  with  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  State  and  county  matters  imder  the  law. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  public  free  schools  ar- 
ranged upon  a  proper  basis  with  a  reduction  of 
expenses. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  encouraging  railroads 
and  other  pubUo  improvements,  consistent  with  our 
abilities. 

7.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  using  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  do  away  with  all  old  pui;y  prejudices,  and 
to  encourage  good  feeling,  and  that  we  invite  all,  with- 
out respect  to  old  or  former  political  opinions,  to  join 
us. 

'8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of,  and  heartily  indorse, 
the  present  national  banking  system. 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  political 
disabilities  of  all  persons,  and  a  general  an^esty. 

These  declarations  are  similar  to  those  put 
forth  by  the  two  parties  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  registration  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
1868  was  ordered  in  September,  and  the  reg- 
istrars appointed  by  the  Governor.  His  in- 
stmctions  to  them  were  simply  that  they  were 
to  refuse  registration  only  to  those  who  were 
disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution. Accompanying  the  instnictions  was 
an  opinion  by  the  Attorney-General  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  United  States  ^^Enforce- 
ment Law."  His  conclusion  was,  that  *^  the  reg- 
istrars and  judges  of  election,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  ought  to  act  as  though  no  en- 
forcement act  had  ever  been  passed,  because 
onr  registration  and  election  laws  do  not  pro- 
hibit any  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  from  voting." 

Some  complaints  were  made  that  applicants 
for  registration  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  belonged  to  some  secret  political  as- 
sociation ;  had  voted  against  the  constitution ; 
or  had  not  brought  their  old  certificates  of 
registration ;  but  no  specific  cases  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  and  he  refused 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, and  resulted  in  considerable  gains  for* 
the  Democratic  party.  Democrats  were  chosen 
for  Representatives  to  Congress  from  the  First 
and  Third  Districts,  and  a  Eepublican  from  the 
Second.  The  Legislature  is  thus  classified: 
18  Republicans  and  8  Conservatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  45  Republicans,  29  Conservatives,  and  9 
Liberals,  in  the  House.  Two  Senators  and 
eight  Representatives  are  colored.  There  were 
allegations  of  fraud  in  the  election  in  certain 
portions  of  Pulaski  County,  and  a  petition  was 
presented  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the 
county  clerk  to  make  correct  returns,  and  an 
order  was  issued  accordingly.  The  petition 
declared  that  in  certain  precincts  ^^  armed  mobs 
seized  and  usurped  the  places  designated  as 
voting-places,  and  prevented  the  judges  regu- 
larly appointed  from  holding  the  election,  and 
appointed  others  in  their  stead,  who  held  a  pre- 
tended election,"  the  returns  of  which  were 


made  by  the  county  clerk.  In  his  response 
the  derk  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  armed 
mob  spoken  of  in  the  petition,  but  a  peremp- 
tory mandamus  was  issued,  requiring  him  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  votes 
actually-  cast.  The  Governor  was  accused  of 
using  his  personal  influence,  and  the  power 
given  him  by  the  appointment  of  registrars, 
to  affect  the  result  of  the  election. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1871,  the  Governor  recommends  several  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  One  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  remove  political  disabilities  imposed 
upon  those  who  participated  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ar- 
kansajs  by  counties.  The  population  of  1860  is 
compared  with  that  of  1870,  by  which  there 
appears  an  increase  of  47,479  : 


COCNTIKS. 


Arkansas  

Ashley 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley, 

Calhoun. 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Colombia 

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Craighead 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Grant 

Greene. 

Hempstead. . . 
Hot  Spring... 
Independence. 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Larayette 

Lawrence 

Little  BWer. . . 

Madison 

Marlon 

Missilsslppl . . . 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy.. 

Newton 

OaachJta 

Perry 

Philllpp 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sbarpe 

Union 

VanBaren.... 
Washington . . 

White 

Woodruff 

TeU 


1870. 


Total. 


8,968 

8,043 

18,831 

7,08S 

8,646 

8,858 

6,780 

7,214 

11063 

11,897 

8,113 

8,967 

8,881 

4,677 

8,916 

6,707 

8,125 

0.960 

9,627 

4,843 

8,948 

7,573 

18,768 

6,877 

14,666 

6,806 

7.268 

16,738 

9,152 

9,189 

6,981 

8,2.% 

7,927 

8,979 

3,633 

8,886 

2,964 

3,364 

12,975 

2.685 

15,.S72 

8,788 

1,720 

8,876 

8,409 

6,604 

82,006 

7,466 

6,714 

8,911 

7.483 

5.614 

12,940 

4,492 

6,400 

10,671 

6,107 

17,260 

10.846 

6,891 

8,048 


1860. 


488,179 


8,844 
8,590 
9,806 

•  •  •  • 

8,888 
4,103 
9,888 
9,284 
9,785 
13,449 
6,697 
7,860 
4.920 
8,066 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,283 
6,469 
9,078 
7,298 
4,024 

«  ft  •  • 

6,843 

13,989 

6,685 

14,807 

7,215 

10,493 

14.971 

7,612 

8,464 

9,872 

•  ■  •  ■ 

7,740 
6,193 
3,886 
6.667 
8,633 
3.698 

12,986 
2,465 

14,876 
4,(»S 
8,631 
4,363 
7.883 
8,864 

11,699 
6  861 
8,673 
6,640 
6.146 
6,271 
9,288 

10,516 

-  •  •  •  • 

12,288 

6.867 

» 14.678 

8,316 

6,333 


485.460 
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AEMY  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES.  The  1871,  the  army  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
work  of  redacing  the  military  force  of  the  legal  standard  of  30,000  enlisted  men,  as  pre 
United  States  has  gone  steadily  forward  during  scribed  in  the  aot  of  July  15,  1870,  and  in  the 
the  past  year.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1869,  the  mean  time  recruiting  is  to  be  continued  only 
Bnmber  of  officers  in  the  service  was  2,746,  on  a  scale  rendered  necessary  by  casualties. 
increased  by  the  appointment  during  the  year  By  an  order  issued  in  April,  important 
of  6  post  chaplains,  and  68  graduates  of  West  cbanges  were  made  in  the  military  depart- 
Point,  making  in  all  2,810.  On  the  16th  of  mento,  and  several  of  the  commanders  were 
November,  1870,  the  whole  number  was  2,481,  transferred  from  one  department  or  division  to 
a  reduction  of  829.  An  act  of  Oongress  was  another.  The  Department  of  Alaska  was 
approved  on  the  15th  of  July,  making  addi-  broken  up  and  added  to  the  Department  of 
tionai  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Columbia,  which  includes  the  State  of  Oregon 
The  extent  of  the  list  of  retired  officers  was  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  IdiJio, 
thereby  increased,  and  authority  was  given  to  with  its  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  President  to  discharge  at  his  discretion.  The  Department  of  Virginia  was  broken  up 
with  one  year's  pay,  such  officers  as  might  and  added  to  the  Department  of  the  East, 
apply  therefor,  and  to  transfer  officers  of  the  which  includes  the  New-England  States,  New 
line  to  the  list  of  supernumeraries.  The  Sec-  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
retary  of  War  was  directed  to  appoint  a  board  Maryland,  and  District  of  Oolumbia,  with  its 
for  the  examination  of  the  cases, of  officers  re-  headquarters  at  New-York  City.  It  is  com- 
ported by  the  department  commanders  as  unfit  manded  by  Migor-General  McDowell.  The 
for  duty;  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  all  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was  broken 
Bupemnmerary  officers  remaining  after  the  1st  up.  This  department  consisted  of  the  States 
of  January,  1871,  should  be  honorably  mustered  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  afld 
out  of  the  service,  with  one  year's  pay  and  the  post  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  They  are  now 
allowances.  The  time  was  afterward  extended  all  added  to  the  Department  of  the  South, 
to  July  1,  1871.  Some  of  the  examinations  which  also  includes  the  States  of  North  and 
provided  for  by  this  act  have  taken  place,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida, 
preparations  have  been  made  for  carrying  all  with  its  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Oa.  The 
its  provisions  into  effect.  The  whole  number  Department  is  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
of  officers  is  ultimately  to  be  reduced  to  2,277,  General  Terry.  Migor-General  Schofield,  who 
and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  80,000.  On  was  previously  in  command  of  the  Department 
the  30th  of  November,  there  were  still  211  of  the  Missouri,  was  transferred  to  the  corn- 
supernumerary  officers.  The  strength  of  the  mand  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  vice 
army  at  the  same  date  was  as  follows :  1st  M^or-General  Thomas,  deceased,  with  his 
cavalry,  1,028;  2d  cavalry,  921;  dd  cavalry,  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Brigadier- 
986;  4th  cavalry,  854;  5th  cavalry,  1,123;  6th  General  John  Pope,  previously  in  command 
cavalry,  733 ;  7th  cavalry,  1,094 ;  8th  cavalry,  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  was  trans- 
1,171 ;  9th  cavalry,  962 ;  10th  cavalry,  1,025 ;  ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
1st  artUlery,  780 ;  2d,  944 ;  dd,  813  ;  4th,  801 ;  the  Missouri.  Bng^dier-General  Philip  St. 
6th,  867;  1st.  infantry,  604;  2d,  718;  Sd,  746;  George  Cooke,  previously  in  command  of  the 
4th,  600;  5th,  812;  6th,  664;  7th,  739;  8th,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  was  ordered  to 
558;  9th,  567;  lOtb,  828;  11th,  681;  12th,  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes. 
831;  13th,  504;  14th,  657;  15th,  845;  16th,  Brigadier-General  Canby,  previously  in  com- 
665;  17th,  898;  18th,  472;  19th,  548;  20th,  mand  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  was 
810;  2l8t,  483;  22d,  778;  28d,  665;  24th,  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
431 ;  25th,  482 ;  engineer  battalion,  560 ;  per-  of  Columbia,  in  place  of  General  Cooke. 
manent  and  recruiting  parties  and  recruits  not  Mijor-General  Meade  remained  in  Philadel- 
available  for  assignment,  1,010 ;  general  ser-  phio.  General  Halleck  at  Louisville,  an^  Lieu- 
vice  on  duty  in  Bureaus  of  Department,  376 ;  tenant-General  Sheridan  in  command  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  706 ;  West  Point  de-  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
tachment,  261 ;  signal  corps,  82 ;  hospital  stew-  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  15th  prescribed 
ards,  333;  ordnance  sergeants,  121 ;  available  a  new  system  of  regulations  for  the  army,  but 
recruits  at  depots,  743 ;  recruits  sent  from  its  preparation  was  not  completed  by  the  War 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  battalions  of  artillery.  Department  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  will 
September  30  and  October  7,  1870,  95.  Total  probably  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  34,870.  present  session  (1871),  and,  if  approved,  go 

Reorniting  for  every  arm  of  the  service  has  into  operation  at  once, 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  year.    Many        During  the  year  58  cadets  of  the  Military 

of  the  rendezvous  were  closed  in  February,  Academy  have  graduated  and  been  appointed 

1870,  owing  to  the  nearly  exhausted  state  of  second  lieutenants  in  the  army ;   17  have  been 

the  recruiting  fund.    Congress,  however,  hav-  discharged  for  marked  deficiency  in  conduct 

ing  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  or  studies ;  6  have  resigned ;  1  has  deserted, 

to  defray  expenses  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  and  4  have  died.    New  cadets  to  the  number 

year,  recruiting  was  resumed  under  instrnc-  of  65  have  been  admitted,  and  the  corps  at 

tions  issued  on  April  30th,   By  the  1st  of  July,  present  numbers  228  members,  divided,  for 
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purposes  of  study  and  scientific  instruction,  Various  surveys  for  military  defences  and 
into  four  classes,  and  organized,  for  military  internal  improvements  have  been  carried  on 
instruction,  duty,  and  discipline,  into  a  bat-  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
talion  officered  from  among  themselves.  The  Department,  but  no  reports  of  completed  work 
reputation  of  the  school  was  never  better  than  have  been  submitted.  Eiver  and  harbor  sur- 
at  present,  and  it  is  sending  out  a'bout  50  offi-  veys  have  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  opera- 
cers  each  year,  well  trained  and  disciplined,  tions  on  the  lakes  have  been  carried  on 
and  usually  equal  to  the  duties  which  they  are  throughout  the  year.  These  will  furnish  ma- 
called  upon  to  perform  after  graduating.  terial  for  the  construction  of  charts  and  maps 

The  appropriations  of  money  for  the  military  of  great  value  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 

service  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  military  point  of  view.    Among  the  internal 

ing  June  80, 1870,  amounted  to  $87,588,852.08;  improvements  under  consideration  or  in  prog- 

those  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1871,  were  ress,  are  a  bridge  over  the  Willamette  River 

$80,249,148.97.    The  expenses  for  the  latter  at    Portland,     Oregon,  a  bridge  across  the 

year,  however,  amounted  to  $82,902,849.97,  or  Niagara  River,   from  Bufi^alo    to  Canada,  a 

$4,686,508.11    less   than   for   the   preceding  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little 

twelve  months.    The  estimates  on  which  the  Rock,  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Green 

appropriations  for  the  year  1871-72  are  to  be  Bay,  Wisconsin,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the 

based  require  $29,888,998.  improvement  of  navigation  from  Lake  Michi- 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  gan  to  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin 

railway  companies  in  settling  the  debts  con-  and  Fox  Rivers,  and  various  other  works  for 

tracted  by  them  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  completing  and  improving  water  communica- 

purchase  of  the  material  of  the  military  rail-  tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    The 

roads.    The  total  debt  remaining  due  and  un-  labor  of  the  War  Department  in  connection 

paid    on  June  80,   1870,   was  $6,912,106.97,  with  these  consists  mainly  in  making  surveys 

principally  owing  from  Southwestern  compa-  and  examinations,  and  submitting  reports  to 

nies.  Their  payments  during  the  year  amounted  Congress. 

to  the  sum  of  $865,820.45,  but  owing  to  the  Among  the  new  tasks  imposed  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  the  entire  reduction  was  army,  in  these  times  of  peace,  by  the  last  Con- 
only  $58,128.04.  Action  by  Congress  for  their  gress,  was  that  of  observing  the  weather  at 
relief  has  been  sought  by  some  of  the  roads,  different  points  in  the  country,  and  making 
while  suits  have  in  some  cases  been  instituted  reports  by  telegraph  *^  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
against  those  defaulting.  merce.^'    (See  Mbtbobologt.) 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present       The  only  active  military  operations  in  which 

fiscal  year  (1870-'7l)  there  has  been  realized,  the  army  has  been  employed  during  the  year 

from  sales  of  surplus  arms  and  ordnance  to  have  consisted  of  a  few  attempts  to  repress  or 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  $5,-  punish  the  depredations  and  outrages  of  the 

600,000.    More  than  1,840,000  stands  of  arms  Indians  on  some  portions  of  the  Western  bor- 

of  obsolete  pattern,  and  unfit  for  issue,  have  der.    A  band  of  tne  Blackfeet  tribe,  known  as 

been  sold  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  is  the  Piegans,  roaming  about  in  the  Territory  of 

the  intention  of  the  Government  to  continue  Montana,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  were  guilty  of 

the  sales  as  opportunity  offers.  many  lawless  attacks  upon  the  property  of  the 

The  military  property  of  the  United  States  white  settlers,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 

at  Harper's  Ferry  was  sold  in  November  and  military  commander  for  protection.    General 

December,  1869,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  Sheridan   sent  a    detachment  under  Brevet 

Erescribed  by  law.    The  Secretary  of  War,  in  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  to  punish  the  marau- 

is  last  report,  recommended  that  Rome  Ar-  ders.    They  came  up  with  the  Indian  camp 

senal,  New  York,  Champlain  Arsenal,  Ver-  on  the  Marias  River,  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 

mont,  .Mount  Yemon  Arsend,  Alabama,  Ap-  ary,  and,  without  parley,  a  furious  attack  was 

palachicola  Arsenal,  Florida,  and  North  Caro-  made  upon  it,  killing  178  persons,  many  of 

lina  Arsenal,  North  Carolina,  be  sold,  and  that  whom,  it  has  been  alleged,  were  women  and 

the  captured  lands  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  children.    The  following  is  General  Sheridan's 

and   Marshal    and  Jefferson,   Texas,   and  in  report  of  this  affair : 
Marion  and  Davis  Counties,  Texas,  be  also  dis-  General  Orders  Ko.\, 

posed  of.    There    are   many  other   arsenals       tt       »     i^r  Tk         '  >r        ^.  i 

Jl 1,    -X  Al.  i.  r,*   1.     •      Al  •    •  HbADQ'bS  MiLTTAKT  Dr7I8ION  OF  THE  MISSOURI,  \ 

throughout  the  country,  which,  m  the  opmion  CmoAoo,  March  \%  1870.     \ 

of  the  Secretary,  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro-        The  Licutonnnt-General  commanding  this  militmy 

ceeds  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  erection  of  a  division  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  ■ 

principal  arsenal  for  the  Atlantic  coast.    Rock  ?22°^.*";^  *?®  complete  success  of  the  2d  cavdry  and 

island  Arsenal,  niinois,  has  been  established  as  ^lti?^nT2d"^el^^^^^^^  ^/b^aXV^^e^^^ 

the  principal  arsenal  for  the  valley  of  the  Indians,  whose  proximity  to  the  British  Ime  has 

Mississippi.     An  arsenal  of  like  character  in  Aimished  them  an  easy  and  safe  protection  agunst 

the  East,  he  thinks,  could  be  erected  from  the  attack,  and  who  have  hitherto  murdered  and  stolen 

proceeds  of  the  sales  of  useless  arsenals,  with-  Tf  n,f  S^Jfl^tHl^nfT'fA^^^^^  "'l^^'^ll 

i",  . „^       ...         a  6     :i    t^         j.1.  '      1  !•  01  the  authority  01  the  Government.    Aiicr  having 

out  any  appropnation  of  funds  from  the  public  -been  repeatedly  warned,  they  have  at  last  received  a 

Treasury.  designea  and  well-merited  blow. 
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In  the  middle  of  winter,  the  thermometer  below  afflicted  with  small-pox.    The  Indians  of  the 

•cro,  when  experience  had  led  them  to  beUevethey  reservations  are  exclusively  under  the  protec- 

oould  not  be  attacked,  the  blow  fell;  one  hundred  i.:^„.^i«4.i»^  t«/1;««  -n»«»«,,   l.,4- 4-i^^ 'd»«^v«.,  ^a: 

and  seventy-three  Indiins  were  kiUed,  three  hundred  ^^^^  ^^^^^J^"^}?^  ^3^®*J^'  ^^^  t^,!^.^.®*'?  .^?- 

horses  captured,  and  the  village  and  property  of  the  cers  naa  omcially  notified  you  of  their  inability 

band  totally  destro^^ed.  TheLieutenant-Generaloan-  to  restrain  those  very  Piegans,  and  had  called 

not  commend  too  highly  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  on  you  to  punish  them  for  their  repeated  and 

l^Wshipt^W-™ntd?^^^^^^^  increa^ingrobberies  and  murders,  and  yon  had 

the  weather,  and.  M  one  of  the  results  of  this  severe,  ^  early  as  last  October  laid  down  a  plan  for  a 

but  necessary  and  well-merited  punishment  of  those  winter  surprise  and  attack,  which  plan  was 

Indians,  he  congratulates  the  citizens  of  Montana  immediately  sent  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  elicit- 

iwon  the  reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  j^g  q^  remonstrances,  so  that  there  is  no  ques- 

"^By^Tm^mKf  iTeu"^^^^^  SHERIDAN.  ^^  ^^  aU  of  responsibility  save  and  except 

GaoBOB  L.  Hjlbtsuff,  o^lj  M  to  whether  Colonel  Baker  wantonly 

Assistant  Ad^utant-GeneraL  and  cruelly  killed  women  and  children  nnre- 

The  conduct  of  General  Sheridan  and  Colo-  sisting,  and  this  I  never  believed.^' 
nel  Baker  was  severely  criticised  in  some  During  the  spring  a  general  Indian  war  along 
quarters,  and  the  attack  on  the  Piegans  was  the  border  was  apprehended.  The  Sioux  in 
characterized  as  a  cold-blooded  and  indiscrim-  Wyoming  and  Dakota  Territories  manifested  a 
inate  slaughter  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  hostile  disposition  on  account  of  their  dissatis- 
OenerdSheridansawfit  to  take  notice  of  these  faction  at  the  encroachments  made  on  their 
accusations  in  an  explanatory  letter  written  to  hunting-grounds,  which  they  believed  had  been 
General  Sherman  on  the  18th  of  March,  in  which  guaranteed  free  from  the  intrusion  of  white  men 
he  said :  "  We  cannot  avoid  being  abused  by  by  treaty.  The  Utes  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
one  side  or  the  other.  If  we  aUow  the  de-  ico  also  refused  to  go  upon  the  reservations  set 
fenceless  people  of  the  frontier  to  be  scalped  apart  for  them,  and  loudly  expressed  their  dis- 
and  ravished,  we  are  burnt  in  effigy,  and  exe-  content  at  the  violation  of  what  they  under- 
crated  as  soulless  monsters,  insensible  to  the  stood  to  be  the  provisions  of  past  treaties. 
RufTerings  of  humanity.  If  the  Indian  is  pun-  Nothing  more  occurred,  however,  than  a  few 
ished  to  give  security  to  these  people,  we  are  isolated  attacks  upon  frontier  settlements  or 
the  same  soulless  monsters  from  the  otner  side,  surveying  parties. 

This  is  a  bad  predicament  to  be  in,  but,  as  I  Two  circumstances  have  tended  materially 
have^  said,  I  have  made  my  choice,  and  am  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
going  to  stand  by  the  people  whom  the  Gov-  the  authorities  of  the  Government  and  the  In- 
emment  has  placed  me  here  to  protect.  The  dian  tribes.  In  the  first  place,  the  visit  to 
reservation  is  the  last  ditch  of  the  wild  Indian,  Washington  of  two  deputations  of  powerful 
bat,  to  get  him  there,  he  must  be  forced  on  by  chiefs,  one  of  them  heaaed  by  fled  Cloud,  the 
the  troops.  Those  who  think  he  oan  be  in-  leader  of  all  the  Sioux,  and  a  patient  hearing 
dnced  to  go  there  by  other  means  are  mistaken,  of  their  grievances,  have  tended  in  some  measure 
When  on  the  reservation,  he  will  have  to  be  to  allay  their  discontent,  and  since  their  return 
kept  there  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  and  to  the  plains  they  seem  to  have  labored  faith- 
thns  become  tangible  for  the  good  work  of  fully  for  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relations 
civilization,  and  he  can  only  be  protected  in  with  the  Government.  The  other  favorable 
his  rights  while  there  by  the  troops  keep-  circumstance  is  found  in  the  humane  policy  of 
ing  off  the  emigrants  who  encroach  on  lus  the  President,  who  has  appointed  commission- 
land."  ers  to  visit  the  Indians,  from  the  Society  of 

General  Sherman  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  Friends,  and  called  upon  the  different  religious 
approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and  ex-  denominations  of  the  country  to  send  some  of 
pressed  his  disbelief  of  the  stories  which  had  their  best  m^  among  the  savages  as  mission- 
been  circulated  about  the  "  Piegan  massacre."  aries,  to  induce  them  to  live  on  terms  of  peace 
His  words  were :  "  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sup-  with  the  whites,  and  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
posed  that  some  of  our  people  prefer  to  believe  more  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  civilized 
the  story  of  the  Piegan  massacre,  as  trumped  society.  These  propositions  have  been  acced- 
np  by  interested  parties  at  Benton,  more  than  ed  to  with  alacrity,  and  nearly  all  the  reports 
a  hundred  miles  of^  rather  than  the  official  ac-  thus  far  received  have  been  of  the  most  en- 
coont  of  Colonel  Baker,  who  was  on  the  spot,  couraging  kind.  The  idea  that  the  Indian  is 
and  is  the  responsible  party.  I  prefer*  to  be-  incapable  of  civilization  and  cannot  be  dealt 
lieve  that  the  nuyority  of  the  killed  at  Moun-  with  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
tain  Chiefs  camp  were  warriors;  that  the  Justice  and  fairness  which  prevail  among  other 
firing  ceased  the  moment  resistance  was  at  an  men  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and  it  is  hoped 
end;  that  quarter  was  given  to  all  who  asked  that  an  era  of  kind  treatment  and  wise  policy 
for  it,  and  that  a  hundred  women  and  children  in  the  management  of  these  wards  of  the  na^ 
were  allowed  to  go  free  to  join  the  other  bands  tion  is  now  to  be  inaugurated, 
of  the  same  tribe  known  to  be  camped  near  by ;  The  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers 
rather  than  the  absurd  report  that  there  were  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the 
oidy  thirteen  warriors  killed,  and  that  all  the  year.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  1st  of 
rest  were  women  and  children,  more  or  less  l!>ecember  was  as  follows : 
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Bbtabled  soldlen  and  sailon  supported  or  cared  for  inmfttes,  who  received  $22,723.29  ;  Nortliwest- 

by  the  Board  of  Manaprers  dnrlDg  the  year  at  Cen-  "Rrftnoh  OT  inm  At a«»  who  r^r  ai v«<^  iti  1  1 0.^l  - 

tral  Aaylnm,  near  Dayton,  Ohio 2401  ^^^  ^rancn,  V  i  mmates,  wno  receivea  jpi  i ,  j  yo.- 

At  EasterD  Branch,  near  Angfnsta.  Maine 719  01;  being  a  total  01  663  disa blea  soldiers  SO 

t[?ffiJiP."8^l3;2!'5SS,^"iS£S^!?L]r;k:;:  S?  t^Vlojf  darfng  the  ye«-  who  received  from 

Ont-door  relief. 135  the  asylum  the  sum  of  $66,536.49. 

~-  Workshops  have  been  established  at  each 

Whole  nuSberaapportVdoraidid  during  asylum,  and  the  trades  carried  on  are  shoe- 

cndlDg  NoYcmber  1, 1869 8,809  making,  cigar-makiDg,  plumbing,   gas-ntt ing, 

Increase  over  last  year. IS  pnnting,  book-binding,  cabinet-maTking,  bas- 
ket and  broom  making,  pamtmg,  trimmmg  and 
So  far  as  reported,  the  disabled  soldiers  so  knitting  with  machines,  wagOn-making,  black- 
supported  in  the  general  asylum  come  from  smithing,  and  harness-making, 
the  several  States  as  follows :  Maine,  72 ;  New  Farms  and  gardens  are  also  cultivated,  and 
Hampshire,  51 ;  Vermont,  44 ;  Massachusetts,  there  were  realized  from  these  sources  duidng 
186 ;  Connecticut,  44 ;  Rhode  Island,  68 ;  New  the  year  the  following  sums : 
York,  887;  Pennsylvania,  729;   New  Jersev,    At  Central  the  snm  of $9,728  70 

96 ;  Delaware,  44 ;  Maryland,  40 ;  District  of    H  '^^}S[l^,li^^S[»^  At in'lS  aS 

y-1  1  -luv      Aj     r\i  •      ifsn,     T    i*  oifr    Til*      At NoruLwestem the sum OX. 10,480  08 

Columbia,  84;  Ohio,  559;  Indiana,  317;  Dli-  — 

nois,  269;  Wisconsin,  63;  Michigan,  148 ;  Iowa,  MaWngatotolof $29,S97  88 

88 ;  Minnesota,  80 ;  Missouri,  43 ;  Kansas,  86 ;  Each  asylum  has  its  library  and  reading- 
California,  6;  West  Virginia,  8;  Kentucky,  20;  room,  which  are  constantly  used  by  the  in- 
Louisiana,  6 ;  Texas,  6 ;  and  Tennessee,  13.  mates  with  much  zeal.    The  libraries  are  now 

Of  those  cared  for  at  the  regular  asylums,  as  follows :  Central,  8,264  volumes — number 

69  were  under  the  age  of  twenty ;  1,502  be-  taken  out  and  read  during  the  year,  13,863 ; 

t  ween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty;  1,661  Eastern,  2,138  volumes — number  taken  out  and 

between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  406  read  during  the  year,  6,726 ;  Northwestern,  1,- 

over  the  age  of  fifty.    Of  the  whole,   1,065  500  volumes — ^number  taken  out  and  read  dur- 

were  married,  with  wives  or  minor  children  ing  the  year,  4,990 ;  making  a  total  number  of 

still  living,  and  2,553  unmarried;  1,466  were  volumes  of  6,902,  and  a  total  number  of  books 

native-born,  and  2,168  of  foreign  birth ;  157  taken  out  and  read  during  the  year  of  24,568. 

belonged  to  the  regular  army,  87  to  the  navy.  The  reading-rooms  are  regularly  supplied 

and  8,418  to  the  volunteer  service.  with  the  following  newspapers  and  periodicals : 

All  of  these  are  either  partially  or  totally  Central,  80dailies,  63  weeklies,  and  80  pefiodi- 

incapacitatcd  for  self-support,  by  injuries  or  cals ;  Eastern,  29  dailies,  .149  weeklies,  and  22 

diseases  entailed  upon  them  by  active  service  periodicals ;  Northwestern,  10  dailies,  48  week- 

in  the  late  war.    So  far  as  reported,  their  con-  lies,  and  11  periodicals, 

dition  is  as  follows :  8  lost  both  arms ;  5  both  The  books  are  mostly  donated  by  friends  of 

legs;  2,  each  an  arm  and  a  le^;  809,  each  an  the  institution,  and  the  periodicals  are  gener- 

arm ;  888,  each  one  leg ;  and  1,246  were  dis-  ally  supplied  by  publishers.    Schools  are  also 

abled  by  other  wounds  received  in  the  service ;  kept,  where  the  more  practical  branches  of 

118  were  blind,  the  most  of  them  totally ;  and  education  are  taught,  the  instruction  being,  so 

48  insane,  made  so  in  most  cases  by  the  cruel-  far  as  possible,  to  fit  for  self-support  such  as 

ties  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  rebel  are  not  totally  disabled.    The  attendance  dur- 

prisons.    The  remainder  were  disabled  by  sick-  ing  the  year  has  been  as  follows:  Scholars — 

neas  contracted  in  the  service,  as  shown  by  the  Central,  272 ;  Eastern,  50 ;  Northwestern,  76 : 

number  treated  in  the  hospital,  "v^hich  during  total,  898. 

the  year  was  1,667,  and  for  the  diseases  fol-  Of  the  whole  number  aided  during  the  year, 

lowing :  Consumption,  217;  rhen/natism  (acute  142  died — 14  while  absent  on  furlough,  and  80 

and  cnronio),  182;   diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  (being  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole)  of 

126 ;  paralysis,  71 ;  ulcers  and  old  gunshot-  consumption ;  891,  having  recovered  health  or 

wounas,  166 ;  chronic  bronchitis,  57 ;  asthma,  been  prepared  in  schools,  workshops,  or  othcr- 

24;  epilepsy,  16;  ophthalmia  and  other  diseases  wise,  to  support  themselves,  were  honorably 

of  the  eye,  28 ;  disease  of  the  heart,  85  ;  dis-  discharged ;  68,  for  repeated  violations  of  the 

ease  of  the  ear,  13;  dyspepsia,  etc.,  88 ;  mias-  rules,  have  been  dishonorably  discharged, 

matio  diseases,  67;  hernia,  27;   chronic  in-  ASHMUN,   Geoboe,   an  American  lawyer 

flammation  of  the  liver,  18 ;   diseases  of  the  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Blandford,  Mass., 

nrinary  and  genital  organs,  88 ;  diseases  of  the  December  1804 ;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass., 

bones  and  joints,  22 ;  other  chronic  diseases,  July  17, 1870.    He  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 

166 ;  other  acute  diseases,  161,  etc.  lege  in  the  class  of  1828,  and  entered  the  legal 

Those  who  are  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  profession,  at  Springfield,  in  1828.    While  he 

are  employed  in  and  about  the  asylums,  and  rapidly  attained  a  high  position  in  his  profes- 

reoeive  compensation,  varying,  according  to  sion,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  general  attain- 

their  efficiency  as  laborers,  from  $6  to  $25  per  ments,  as  well  as  his  thorough  mastery  of 

month.    During  the  year  there  were  so  em-  legal  science,  and  his  extraordinary  tact  and 

ployed  at  the  Central  Asylum  866  inmates,  adroitness  in  the  management  of  his  cases,  he 

who  received  $32,617.19 ;  Eastern  Branch,  200  early  took  an  active  interest  in  political  affaire. 
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He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ]if  assacbnsetts  time.    Then  and  there,  Mr.  Doufflae  gave  in, 

House  of  Representatives  in  1838,  1835,  1886,  most  eloquently  and  vehemently,  his  adhesion 

and  1841,  and  was  a  State  Senator  in  1838  and  to  the  Administration  and  the  country.    Mr. 

1889.    In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  national  Ashmun  himself  briefly  epitomized  the  story. 

Congress,  and  reelected  for  the  two  following  and  it  went  by  telegraph  that  night  all  over 

terms,  occupying  his  seat  till  1851.    Few  mem-  the  country,  to  electrify  and  encourage  every 

bers  of  the  House  have  ever  equalled  him  in  one  on  the  morrow.     Mr.  Ashmun  retired 

valuable  service  to  the  nation.    Though  pes-  from  public  life  soon  after  this  event,  and, 

sessing  fine  oratorical  powers,  he  was,  in  Con-  though  his  pen  and  voice  were  always  at 

gross,  rather  a  debater  than  an  orator.    His  his  country's  service  in  every  time  of  danger, 

knowledge  of  human   nature,  adroitness   in  he  mingled  in  public  affairs  only  on  extraordi- 

meeting  unexpected  circumstances,  and  in  deal-  nary  occasions.    His  health  has  been  precari- 

ing  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  polit-  ous  for  some  years.    Few  men  possessed  so 

ic;^  enemies,  rendered  him  a  valuable  man  to  wide  a  range  of  general  knowledge,  or  manners 

the  Whig  pfiurty  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  so  felicitous  in  its  use.    He  was  at  home  in 

and  he  was  frequently  put  forward  by  his  every  department  of  physical  science,  and  a 

friends  to  manage  a  difficult  case,  or  confront  complete  connoisseur  in  all  art  topics ;  yet 

a  clamorous  opponent.    Mr.  Ashmun  was  a  there  was  nothing  assuming  or  pedantic  in  his 

warm  personal  friend  aod  ardent  admirer  of  manner  of  communicating  his  knowledge.    He 

Daniel  Webster.    It  is  thought  by  many  that  charmed  alike  the  simplest  and  the  most  high- 

this  intimacy  and  admiration  tended  to  inter-  ly-cultivated  intellects. 

rupt  his  advancement  in  public  life;  though  he  ASIA.    The  government  of  Russia,  during 

did  not  follow  Mr.  Webster  in  his  abandon-  the  year  1870,  was  more  intent  upon  consoli- 

ment  of  the  '*  Wilmot  Proviso,^^  and  was,  in  dating  and  organizing  than  upon  enlarging  its 

fact,  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  position  conquests  in  Central  Asia.    A  considerable  por- 

assumed  by  the  great  statesman  in  his  famous  tion  of  what  was  formerly  Independent  Tar- 

"  Seventh  of  March  Compromise  Speech,"  Mr.  tary  has  now  been  fully  reduced  to  the  condi- 

Ashmun  stiU  defended  Webster  in  the  ensuing  tion  of  a  Russian  province, 

quarrels.    His  replies  to  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  The  hopes  of  the  establishment  of  closer  and 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  Allen,  of  Massa-  more  friendly  relations  between  China  and  the 

chnsetts,  when  they  assailed  Webster  with  per-  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America  were 

sonal  and  political  bitterness,  were  among  the  sadly  disappointed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bnrlin- 

strongest  efforts  of  his  career  in  Congress,  game.    The  Chinese  Government  did  not  find 

He  could  not  sustain,  however,  the  position  he  one  capable  of  carrying  forward  his  work.   On 

had  assumed,  and  retired  from  official  political  the  contrary,  the  greatest  excesses  were  oom- 

life.     When  he  went  to  Chicago  in  1860,  he  mitted  in  several  cities  of  China  against  for- 

was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  representatives  eiders,  and,  in  particular,  against  the  Christian 

of  the  new  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  missionaries  and  institutions,  and  it  required 

chairman  of  the  convention  without  much  con-  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 

troversy.    His  fine  manner  and  personal  pres-  the  European  Governments,  especially  those  of 

ence  commanded  order  throughout  the  exciting  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  redress  for 

proceedings.   He  was  heartily  a  patriot,  and  his  the  outrages  committed* 

wonderful  magnetic  power  over  men  was  exert-  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  making  steady 

ed,  whenever  occasion  required,  in  his  conntry^s  progress  in  civilization,  and  does  not  hesitate 

cause.    A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  to  adopt  important  reforms.    The  year  1870  is 

April,  1861,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  remarkable  for  the  opening  of  several  new 

Sumter,  when,  in  a  conversation  of  extraordi-  schools,  for  the  laying  of  railroads,  and  the 

nary  tact  and  earnestness,  he  convinced  Senator  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of 

Douglas,  of  Illinois,  by  his  eloquent  appeals  and  Europe. 

his  conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  his  duty  While   Independent   Tartary  is   becomiag 

to  bring  his  great  abilities  and  his  extensive  in-  more  and  more  dependent  upon  Russia,  Chi- 

fluence  to  the  support  of  the  Administration  and  nese  Toorkistan  and  Soongaria,  which  for  many 

the  Union.     The  great  Illinois  Senator,  never  years  have  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the 

greater  than  then,  was  won  by  his  irresistible  Chinese  Government,  are  consolidating  their  in-' 

magnetism,  and  rose  up  superior  to  partisanship,  dependence.  As  early  as  July  18, 1869,  the  offi^ 

superior  to  disappointment  and  to  rivalry,  and  cial  gazette  of  Peking  admitted  the  lo^s  of 

took  his  stand  with  the  country.     "  Kow,''  said  Toorkistan.    Mohammed  Jakub  Ehan,  Khushy 

Mr.  Ashmun,  although  it  was  very  late  in  the  begi,  who  bears  the  title  Atalik  Ghasi  (Protector 

night,  ^Metus  go  up  to  the  White  House  and  ofthe  Combatants  for  the  Crescent),  has  become 

talk  with  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  want  you  to  say  to  the  ruler  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  and  snb- 

him  what  you  have  siud  to  me,  and  then  I  sequently  conquered  Khotan,  and  extended  his 

want  the  results  of  this  night's  deliberations  power  so  far  northward  that  Jli  and  Turumtse 

to  be  telegraphed  to  the  country."    That  inter-  have  become  tributary  to  him.    Thus  Thian- 

view  at  the  White  House  between  these  three  shan-pelu,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  Thian- 

men — ^Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Ashmun — wa^one  shan-nanlu,  the  so-called  Alty-Shehr,  are 

of  the  most  Important  events  of  that  critical  lost  to  China  and  constitute  an  independent 
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khanate,  the  population  of  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Dieterici  at  abont  one  million  in- 
habitants. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  added 
to  the  British  possessions  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
In  1869  three  islands  of  the  chief  group,  Nang- 
kowri,  Karmorta,  and  Trincntt,  were  occupied, 
and  all  the  islands  placed  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Andaman  Islands.    According  to 


the  reports  of  Austrian  scholars,  accompanying 
the  Novara  Expedition,  the  Nicobar  Islands 
have  an  area  of  725  square  miles,  and  about 
6,000  inhabitants. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  states,  divis- 
ions, and  subdivisions  of  Asia,  were  in  IBVO 
(according  to  Behra,  GeoffTophuehe  Jahrbuchj 
vol.  iii.,  Gotha,  1870)  as  follows,  the  indented 
countries  being  subdivisions : 


BaBBtan  Territory 

CaBplan  Sea 

Aral  Sea 

Turkey  in  Asia : 

Asia  Minor 

Cyprus 

Armenia  and  Koordistan 

Syria 

Tarkish  Arabia 

Arabia 

PerBia 

AfKhanistan  and  Herat 

BeloochiBtan 

Independent  Tartary : 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Khokan 

Maymene 

Turcoroania 

East  ToorkiBtan 

China 

Japan 

East  India  (with  British  Bunnah). . 

Ceylon 

Bormah  (Independent) 

Siam 

Anam 

Cochin  China  (French) 

Straits  Settlements 

Peninsula  of  Malacca 

East  India  Islands 


Total. 


SqoAn  Milei. 


SqutN  MUei. 


InhablUiiti. 


8.e«s 
i»i,oe7 

1464S5 
108,137 


5,971,688 

178,871 

S«,945 


Inbabi  tanta. 


.  ■  •  • 
•  •  •  ■ 


•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 


•  ■  • 

•  •  • 


67S,588 
1,026,040 
668.846 
268,680 
166,883 


640,466 


665,964 

8,741,878 

149,899 

1,686,620 

24,706 

190,617 

809,084 

196,048 

21,728 

1,064 

81,699 

799,869 


10,907,000 

1,906,000 

2,760,000 

900,000 


1,600,000 

2,600,000 

8,000,000 

100,000 

770,000 


•  •  •  ' 

a  •  •  < 


8,889,560 


laluibiUati 
to  a  aq.  mile. 


•   ■  •  • 


16.468,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 


7,870,000 

1,000,000 

146,600,000 

85,000,000 

100,467,786 

2,068,027 

4,000,000 

6.298,998 

9,000,000 

979,116 

282,881 

209,000 

29,091,000 


1.49 


61.68 

15.76 

16.62 

4.64 

8.00 

8.89 

15.43 

12.06 


12.20 

1.8 

119.33 

234.27 

126.71 

84.63 

21 

20.88 

46.45 

45.06 

260.91 

6.50 

£6.39 


17,112,626 


782,129.318        I      45.7 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Temperature  and  Physical  Con- 
stitution of  the  &an. — Professor  F.  Zollner 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Saxon  'Society  in 
June  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he  sums  np 
his  own  and  othertr  late  researches  into  these 
problems  as  follows :  The  eruptive  protuber- 
ances are  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
thej  break  forth  from  a  layer  of  separation 
dividing  the  space  from  which  these  hydrogen- 
flames  shoot  up  from  the  space  into  which 
they  empty  themselves.  Respecting  the  phys- 
ical constitution  of  this  layer,  the  further  as- 
sumption is  necessary  that  it  is  in  some  other 
state  than  gaseous.  It  may  be  either  solid  or 
liquid.  In  consequence  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture, the  solid  state  is  excluded,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  incandescent  liquid  is  therefore 
conjectured.  Concerning  the  mass  of  hydro- 
gen enclosed  by  this  liquid  layer  two  suppo- 
sitions appear  at  first  sight  possible : 

1.  The  whole  interior  of  the  sun  is  filled 
with  glowing  hydrogen — a  great  bubble  of 
that  gas  surrounded  by  an  incandescent  atmos- 
phere. 

2.  The  masses  of  hydrogen  thrown  out  by 
the  volcanic  outbursts  which  cause  the  phe- 
nomena called  protnberances  are  local  aggre- 
gations contained  in  hollow  spaces  formed 
near  the  surface  of  an  incandescent  liquid 


mass,  and  then  burst  through  their  outer  shell 
where  the  increased  pressure  of  the  material 
in  the  interior  reaches  a  certain  point. 

According  to  the  first  assumption,  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium  will  only  occur  when 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid-dividing  layer 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  gaseous  layer 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  density  of  a  gaseous  globe,  whose 
particles  obey  the  laws  of  Newton  and  Ma- 
riotte,  increases  from  the  surface  toward  the 
centre,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  layer  of 
division  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  that 
of  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  sun.  If 
we  assume  that  the  highest  limit  of  specific 
gravity  of  this  layer  is  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  sun,  we  shall  have  to  assume 
that  all  the  deeper-lying  layers,  and  therefore 
the  still  deeper-lying  gaseous  layers,  have  the 
same  temperature.  But  the  interior  of  the 
sun  would  consist,  not  of  a  gas,  bat  of  an  in- 
compressible liquid,  which  is  the  second  sup- 
position. 

Professor  Zollner  estimates  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  to  be  68,400°  C.  at  a  depth 
of  only  27"  under  the  visible  surface  of  tb« 
luminary,  or  at  about  ^  of  its  visible  semi- 
diameter.  The  probable  minimum  value  of  • 
the  temperature  of  the  chromosphere,  he  puts 
at  27,700^  C.  Assuming  the  atmospheric  press- 
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nre  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  to  be  for  evidence  of  other  temperature  periods  than 
0,180mm.  (about  seven  inches  of  the  mercurial  that  dependent  on  the  eleven-year-spot  period. 
l^ometer),  he  finds  the  pressure  at  the  level  There  are,  indeed,  plain  indications  of  such  a 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  spots  to  be  about  184,000  period  of  about  ^tty  or  fifty-five  years'  dura- 
atmospheres,  and  the  pressure  in  the  inner  tion — ^probably  identical  with  Wolf's  fifty-six 
re^on  before  named  to  be  not  less  than  4^-  year  period — but  our  series  of  observations  is 
070,000  atmospheres.  not  extended  enough  to  iustify  any  exact  con- 
Sun^ots  and  Magnetic  Storms. — A  great'  elusion.    If  we  acknowledge  the  probability 
magnetic  disturbance  was  recorded  at  Kew  of  a  connection  between  planetary  configura- 
Observatory,  January  8d,  which  lasted  for  six-  tions  and  solar  spots,  then  we  are  at  once  led 
teen  or  seventeen  ,hours,  and  during  its  con-  to  make  a  direct  connection  between  the  for- 
tinuance  an  aurora  was  visible.     A  smaller  mer  and  the  temperature  variations.    Such  an 
disturbance  began  January  8th,  also  accom-  investigation  I  have  begun,  and  the  indications 
panied  by  an  aurora.    During  the  early  part  nre  that  positive  results  will  be  attained,  and 
of  the  month  the  extent  of  spots  on  the  sun  such  as  will  demonstrate  that  the  solar  spots 
was  larger  than  usual,  as  indicated  by  the  pho-  are  but  an  imperfect  index  to  the  periodic 
tographic  registration,  as  foUows :  changes  in  the  solar  radiation ;  these  periodic 
JannATy  1 . .  6  groaps,  2  of  them  rather  largo.  changes  being  apparently  more  intimately  and 
"      10  '6      "     IS?'e'^"^'  directly  connected  with  the  tides  in  the  cool 
u      11 .16      '*     iia^e!  atmosphere  surrounding  the  solar  photosphere. 
1^'      12 .. 5      *'^     1  Tery  large,  another bi^je.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  made 

14 .'.4      "     iSr|e*.  known  SO  soou  as  the  recent  observations  ou 

31 '. '.  6      "     1  very  large,  another  large.  the  Hohenpeissenberg  can  be  incorporated  into 

29.. 4      '•      lUrge.  the  work." 

February  Ist  a  very  considerable  magnetic  ^^^¥^  hetween  the  Sun's  Altitude  and  the 

disturbance  was  remarked,  lasting  about  nine  OhemiealMensttyo/ntal^aylight^^ 

hours.    An  aurora  occurred  at  the  same  time,  Henry  E.Roscoe  Mid  T.E.  Thorpe  laid  before 

and  telegraphic  wires  were  affected  by  earth-  ^^/  ?"*«^  Royal  Society  m  March  the  result 

currents.    February  11th  another  storm  took  ?^  f  ?^?^  series  of  determmations  of  the  chem- 

place,  continumg  with  more  or  less  intensity  ^?^  intensity  of  total  daylight  m  a  cloudless 

for  thirty  hours,  and  an  aurora  appeared  again.  ^^^U^^^^  J^7.  l^^^^o^^  t^?  fl?J   table-land 

The  following  is  the  record  of  sun-spots  for  sf  theast  of  Lisbon,  Portugd,  with  the  object 

February :                                              '^  of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  solar 

v^K».»  K    A  -n««n  «P,/^«,^-  Q  !««•-. «««-  altltudo  aud   tho    chemical   intensity.      The 

Feoraary  5 ..  4  smau  groaps,  2  larze  ones.  ai.    j     *  a     j     a  j  i*        a   j 

6 ..  5        *^          1  rather  large,  1  Tory  large,  niethod  Of  measurement  adopted  was  founded 

8..  6        ;;          •«  large,  1  very  large.  upon  the  exact  estimation  of  the  tint  which 

11 ;  *  4        »»          I  wf\&T^e7     °^'  standard  sensitive-paper  assumes  when  exposed 

15  *.!  5        '•          1  laiige,  %  veiy  large.  for  a  given  time  to  the  action  of  daylight.  The 

^  • ;  I        [[          \  jjjg-  experiments  were  made  as  follows : 

^'..5        "  "1.  The  chemical  action  of  total  daylight 

K"a        "  was  observed  in  the  ordinary  manner.    2.  The 

u     S5;;4        (i  chemical  action  of  the  diffused  daylight  was 

then  observed  by  throwing  on  to  the  exposed 

TeiTestriaZ  Temperature  and  Solar  Spots. —  paper  the  shadow  of  a  small  blackened  brass 

Mr.^  Cleveland  Abbe,  director  of  the  Cincm-  ball,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  its  apparent 

nati  Observatory,  contributes  to  the  American  diameter,  seen  from  the  position  of  the  paper. 

Journal  of  Science  for  November  an  interest-  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  sun's  disk. 

ing  paper  on  the  connection  between  sun-spots  8.  Observation  No.  1  was  repeated.  4.  Obser- 

and  terrestrial  temperature.    His  conclusions  vation  No.  2  was  repeated. 

are  founded  on  an  extended  comparison  of  "  The  means  of  observations  1  and  8  and  of 

Wolfs  tabular  view  of  the  relative  frequency  2  and  4  were  then  taken.    The  sun's  altitude 

of  solar  spots  during  the  past  three  centuries,  was   determined  by  a  sextant  and   artificial 

with  such  meteorological  tables  as  were  ac-  horizon,  immediately  before  and  immediately 

cesBlble  to  the  author.    He  also  studied  the  after  the  observations  of  chemical  intensity, 

series  of  observations  made  on  the  Hohenpeis-  the  altitude  at  the  time  of  observation  being 

senberg,  extending  from  1792  to  I860,  with  but  ascertained  by  interpolation, 

fire  years  omitted  at  intervals.  Mr.  Abbe  finds  **  It  was  first  shown  that  an  accidental  va- 

that  the  comparisons  indicate  a  decrease  in  nation  in  the  position  of  the  brass  ball  within 

the  amount  of  beat  received  from  the  sun  dur-  limits  of  distance  from  the  paper,  varying  from 

ing  the  prevalence  of  spots — a  result  in  bar-  140  millimetres  to  230  millimetres,  was  with- 

mony  with  the  recent  investigations  into  the  out  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  results.   One 

nature  of  the  solar  photosphere.    The  mean  of  the  134  sets  of  observations  was  made  as 

of  several  years'  observations,  taken  at  the  pe-  nearly  as  possible  every  hour,  and  they  thus 

nod  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  naturally  wll  into  seven  groups,  viz. : 

makes  this  feet  more  strikingly  apparent.    l£r.  "  (1)  Six  hours  from  noon,  (2)  five  hours 

Abbe  adds:  "  It  would  be  interesting  to  seek  from  noon,  (3)  four  hours  from  noon,  (4)  three 
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hoars  from  noon,  (5)  two  honrs  from  nooB,  (6) 
one  hour  from  noon,  (T)  noon. 

'*  Each  of  the  first  six  of  these  groups  con- 
tains two  separate  sets  of  observations :  (1) 
those  made  before  noop,  (2)  those  made  after 
nooD.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  from 
experiments  made  at  Kew,  that  the  mean 
chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight  for  hours 
equidistant  from  noon  is  constant.  The  result 
of  the  present  series  of  experiments  proves 
that  this  conclusion  holds  good  generally,  and 
a  table  is  given  showing  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  numbers  obtained  at  hours  equi- 
distant from  noon. 

"  Curves  are  given  showing  the  daUy  march 
of  chemical  intensity  at  Lisbon  in  August, 
compared  with  that  at  Eew  for  the  preceding 
August,  and  at  Par&  for  the  preceding  April. 
The  vidue  of  the  mean  chemical  intensity  at 
Eew  is  represented  by  the  number  94.6,  that  at 
Insbon  by  110,  and  that  at  Par4  by  313.8,  light 
of  the  intensity  1.0  acting  for  24  hours  being 
taken  as  1,000. 

'*  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
observations  arranged  according  to  the  sun^s 
altitude : 


No.  of 

Menn 
Altitude. 

Cheoiical  Intensity. 

Obsenrations. 

Snn. 

Bky. 

Total. 

15 

9    Kl 

0.000 

0.088 

0.038 

18 

19    41 

0.0S3 

0.063 

0.085 

9i 

81    14 

0.0S2 

0.100 

0.162 

23 

42    18 

0.100 

0.115 

0.215  * 

19 

53    09 

0.186 

0.196 

0.262 

S4 

61    06 

0.195 

0.182 

0.827 

11 

64    14 

0.321 

0.188 

0.859 

Curves  are  given  showing  the  relation  between 
the  direct  sunlight  (column  3)  and  diffhse  day- 
light (column  4)  in  terms  of  tiie  altitude.  The 
curve  of  direct  sunlight  cuts  the  base  line  at 
10**,  showing  that  the  conclusion  formerly  ar- 
rived at  by  one  of  the  authors  is  correct,  and 
that  at  altitudes  below  10"  the  direct  sunlight 
is  robbed  of  almost  all  its  chemically  active 
rays.  The  relation  between  the  toted  dbemical 
intensity  and  the  solar  altitude  is  shown  to  be 
represented  graphically  by  a  straight  line  for 
altitudes  above  10^,  the  position  of  the  ex- 
perimentally-determined points  lying  closely 
on  to  the  straight  line. 

^^  A  similar  relation  has  already  been  shown 
to  exist  (by  a  far  less  complete  series  of  experi- 
ments than  the  present)  for  Eew,  Heidelberg, 
and  Par& ;  so  that,  although  the  chemical  in- 
tensity for  the  same  altitude  at  Afferent  places- 
and  at  different  times  of  the  year  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere,  yet  the  relation  at  the  same  place 
between  altitude  and  intensity  is  always  rep- 
resented by  a  straight  line.  This  variation  in 
the  direction  of  the  strdght  line  is  due  to  the 
opalescence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  au- 
thors show  that,  for  equid  altitudes,  the  higher 
intensity  is  always  found  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  greater,  as  in  summer, 
when  observations  at  the  same  place  at  difier- 


ent  seasons  are  compared,  or  as  the  eqnat-or  is 
approached  when  the  actions  at  different  places 
are  examined.  The  differences  in  the  observed 
actions  for  equal  altitudes,  which  may  amount 
to  more  than  100  per  cent,  at  different  places, 
and  to  nearly  as  much  at  the  same  place  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serve  as  exact 
measurements  of  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere. 

**  The  authors  conclude  by  calling  attention 
to  the  close  agreement  between  the  curve  of 
daily  intensity  obtained  by #  the  above-men- 
tioned method  at  Lisbon,  and  that  calculated 
for  Naples  by  a  totally  different  method." 

Spectrum  qf  a  Sufirgpot — ^April  0,  1870, 
Prof.  G.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in- 
vestigated the  spectrum  of  a  large  group  of 
spots  a  little  north  and  east  of  the  sun^s  centre. 
He  found  the  lithium,  calcium,  and  titanium 
lines  strongly  marked,  and  the  sodium  lines 
clearly  perceptible.  The  titanium  lines  were 
very  well  defined,  a  circumstance  at  which 
Prof.  Young  was  surprised,  as  they  are  incon- 
spicuous in  the  normal  spectrum.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  calcium  lines  in  the  spot- 
spectrum.  Many  other  lines,  mostly  faint, 
were  affected  to  nearly  the  same  degree,  but 
the  observer  had  not  time  to  identify  them. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  protuberance  on  the  southwest  limb 
of  the  sun  (position  angle  280**),  near,  but  not 
over,  a  large  spot  which  was  just  passing  off. 
At  the  base  of  this  prominence,  which  was 
shaped  like  a  double  ostrich-plume,  the  C  line 
was  intensely  brilliant,  so  that  the  slit  could 
be  opened  to  its  whole  width  in  studying  the 
form  above  described,  but  it  was  not,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  in  the  least  distorted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  F  line,  also  very  brilliant,  was 
shattered  all  to  pieces,  so  that  at  its  base  it 
was  three  or  four  times  as  wide  as  ordinary, 
and  several  portions  of  it  were  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest. 

Since  the  C  line  was  not  similarly  affected,* 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  attribute  this  breaking 
up  of  F  to  cyclonic  motions  in  the  gas  from 
which  the  light  emanates,  and  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  imagine  a  cause  which  can  thus  dis- 
turb a  single  line  of  the  spectrum  by  itself. 
Prof.  Young  suggests  that  possibly  this  ap- 
pearance may  be  the  result  of  local  absorp- 
tions acting  upon  a  line  greatly  widened  by 
increase  of  pressure  or  temperature. 

The  Kew  Eelioffraph. — Mr.  J.  P.  Bassiot, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Eew  Ob- 
servatory, has  made  a  report  of  the  work  done 
at  titiat  institution  during  the  past  year.  The 
heliograph  in  charge  of  Mr.  Warren  De  J^a 
Rue  continued  to  be  operated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  287  days  851  pictures  of  the  sun 
were  taken.  A  paper  embodying  the  positions 
and  areas  of  the  sun-groups  observed  at  Eew 
during  the  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  as  well  as 
fortnightly  values  of  the  spotted  solar  area  from 
1832  to  1868,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Messrs.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
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Stewart,  and  Loewy.    A  table  ezhibitisg  the  ^  tranBit  roqulred  the  eame  focus  as  the  sun.    Thia 

Bomber  of  sun-spots  recorded  at  Kew  dariiur  T«»  *^®  ^«»*  ^^7  of  detennining  whether  the  ob- 

the  year  1869,  iftet  the  manner  of  HofraS  J^cts  were  teirestrial  or  not. 
Sohwabe,  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Astronom-       Photograph  of  a  Solar  Frominenee. — Prof. 

leal  Sooiety,  and  published  in  their  monthly  0.  A.    xoung,  of  Dartmouth  College,  thus 

notices.    M.  Otto  Struve,  director  of  the  Inw  records  a  successful   attempt  to  procure  a 

p^al  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  yisited  Eng-  photograph  of  a  solar  prominence,  at  any  time 

land  in  the  month  of  August  last.    He  brought  and  without  waitiug  for  the  favorable  oppor- 

with  him,  for  the  Eew  Observatory,  some  sun-  tunity  of  a  total  eclipse.    He  writes  to  the 

pictures  taken  at  WDna  with  the  photohelio*  American  Journal  of  Science^  under  date  of 

graph,  which  was  made  some  years  ago,  under  September  28,  1870 : 

the  direction  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  by  Mr.  Dall-        "  I  have  just  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 

meyer.    This  instrument  combines  several  im-  our  skilful  *artist,  Mr.  H.  O.  Bly,  in  obtaining 

portant  improvements  on  the  original  Kew  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  solar  prominences, 

model,  the  value  of  which  is  forcibly  brought  a  copy  of  which  1  enclose.    It  was  taken 

oat  in  the  superior  definition  of  the  Wilna  through  the  hydrogen  line,  near  G,  by  open- 

son-pietorea.    As,  however,  the  series  of  the  iug  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  and  attaching 

ten-yearly  record  at  Ee w  was  commenced  with  a  small  camera  to  its  eye-piece.    As  a  picture 

the  instrument  as  originally  constructed,  it  of  course  it  amounts  to  very  little.  It  required 

was  not  deemed  desirable  to  alter  it  in  any  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  and  a  half,  and, 

way  until  the  series  had  been  completed  and  the  polar  axis  of  the  telescope  being  imper- 

rednoed,  and  the  corrections  for  optical  distor-  fectly  adjusted,  the  clock-work  failed  to  fol- 

tion  ascertained  and  applied.    In  the  event  of  low  perfectly,  so  that  no  detail  is  visible,  and 

tike  son-work  being  continued  idler  1872,  it  the  picture  will  not  bear  much  magnifying.    I 

will  be  desirable  to  do  so  with  a  new  and  im-  am  convinced,  however,  that  by  using  a  more 

proTed  heliogn^h.    M.  Strove  proposed  to  ez-  sensitive  collodion,  and  taking  proper  pains 

chanj^e  the  complete  series  of  pictures  obtained  with  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  satis- 

at  Wilna  for  that  made  at  Kew.  He  also  stated  factory  photographs  of  these  curious  objects 

that  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  second  hello-  may  be  obtained. 

graph  at  the  Central  Observatory  at  Pulkowa.        "  I  may  add  that  the  spectroscope  employed 

A  Solar  Fhenomenon  accounted  for, — ^In  a  has  the  dispersive  power  of  18  prisms  of  flint, 

letter  read  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  So-  each  with  an  angle  of  55**." 
ciety,  in  March,  Lieutenant  Herschel  gave  a        Solar  Prominences  easily  seen, — ^Mr.  Ernest 

description  of  some  singular  object  wMch  he  Carpmael,  of  Streatham   Hill,  England,  has 

had  seen  traversing  the  sun's  disk,  October  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  views  of  the  solar 

17  and  18,  1869 :  prominences  by  the  following  simple  instrn- 

He  was  about  to  apply  his  spectroscope  to  the  ob-  P«?*^.  »«f°cy  *  He  fixed  one  of  Mr.  Brown- 

tervalion  of  a  solar  prominence  when  his  attention  "^  »  direct- vision  spectroscopes  (having  seven 

was  attmeted  to  certain  shadows  traversing  the  disk  prisms)  on  a  board  which  also  carried  a  two- 

ofthe  Ban,  which  became  bright  streaks  when  they  had  inch  object-glass   belonging  to'  a  good  field 

passed  beyond  it    At  first  he  thought  these  appear-  telescope,  and  mounted  the  instrument,  thus 

ances  were  due  to  sparks  m  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  ^^^Zl  T        av    tl  ^Tu    r  j*     "«"v^m,,  ujub 

bat  the  phenomenon  histed  too  long  for  this  explanal  arranged,  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary  bedroom 

tion  to  be  available.    He  next  thought  that  perhaps  mirror,  and  directed  it  at  the  sun.    Ine  slit 

a  syitom  of  meteors  might  be  in  transit,  and  prepared  was  set  so  as  nicely  to  divide  the  D  line,  and 

to  subject  the  phenomenon  to  oarefiU  sorutmy.    The  a  blue  glass  was  generaUy  interposed  in  front 

equatorial  was  set  m  motion,  the  sun's  disk  bemg  ^f  ♦>,«  aU*  *^  aSA  4.1,^  i;«lf       a  a  fi»^  I'moii^^  ^^ 

projected  on  a  screen.    The  Shadows  were  seen  peS  jf  ^^^  «^f  ^  ^  ,">f,  ^^^'     ^^}\^  image  of 

sistently  traversing  the  solar  disk,  but  at  different  ^^^  ^^^  traversed  the  slit  at  mtervals,  the 

▼elocitlea,  the  larger  ones  travelling  most  swiftly,  flames  appeared  as  bright  prolongations  of  the 

There  appeared  tolM  two  streams.    He  noticed  that  F  line  extending  beyond  the  sun's  limb.    It 

It^  ^A  iw  t w  ^n^^^* vt.i^rJSn'!?^  ^^  ^^  ^0  clearly  seen  at  times  that  these  pro- 

h^ta<Sl^n  ^a'^diSKoud^^^^^  Z^AU.  longations  were  narrower  than  the  F  line,  and 

he  was  attentlveljr  seratinSaing  the  phenomenon,  he  were  not  in  the  centre  of  it,  also  that  they 

saw  one  of  the  objects  oome  suddenly  to  a  stand-still  were  frequently  detached  from  the  sun's  limb, 

aad  then  wMsk  off  in  a  <Ufferent  direction;  and  then  gad  sometimes  they  were  not  straight:  ap- 

he  perceived  that  the  phenomenon  he  had  been  ex-  r^»^A,^^^  A^w^^^AirxH  «<. ;«  «^«<»««ii-.  ^^^^S 

tmimng  wUh  such  anxious  care  was  not  in  reaUty  an  P^awaces  depending,  as  is  gener^ly  supposed, 

astronomical  phenomenon  at  all.  but  consisted  merely  ^^  ^"^  velocity  and  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 

of  a  flight  of  locusts.    He  comidered,  however,  that  flame.    The  flames  were  also  readily  seen  in 

not  only  was  the  existence  of  so  enormpus  a  swarm  the  0  line.    In  observing  the  solar  spectrum 

ttSS;,C*l^'S«rA\l'^*r'4ttfdtS  ^,^  foand  colored  glas^  in  front  of  the 

the  occurrence  the  eiQ>]anation  of  many  statements  *"*  ^^^  nsefnl  to  shut  out  as  much  as  possi- 

wliioh  had  been  inade  respecting  meteors  supposed  ^a  of  the  light  from  the  parts  of  the  spectrum 

to  have  tnanslted  the  sun,  and  also  of  some  peou-  not  under  observation.    By  using  the  spectre* 

iMritiM  noticed  by  astronomers  In  Ameri<»  ^uriaj  goope  without  its  slit  and  ooUimating  lens,  and 

the  total  echpse  of  last  year.    Mr.  Stone  said  that  U  ^:-I«l:„«.  u  f««,«.^  4.%,^  „^«.4  «z.k«i*  «»  nU/^*. 

wss  important  when  appearances  of  this  sort  were  pu'^otmg  it  toward  the  j^at  nebula  in  Onon, 

BoCioed  that  the  observer  should  examine,  as  Lieu-  «  shows  close  together  three  bnght  images  of 

tfloant  Herschel  had  done,  whether  the  objects  seen  the  nebula  exliibited  on  a  continuoas  spectrum. 
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Pinhish  Color  of  the  Sun. — Nature  received  of  his  life  to  its  perfection,  and  says  that  with* 
several  communications  during  the  year  from  in  a  few  years  the  entire  en^neering  comma- 
correspondents,  describing  a  pinkish  color  of  nity  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  invited  to 
the  sun,  which  they  had  noticed.  Mr.  A.  S.  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  following  are 
Herschel,  who  was  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  the  more  important  parts  of  his  statement  of 
phenomenon,  at  Granbrook,  England,  May  23d,  results  and  of  expectations : 

says :  The  several  experiments  that  have  been  made  show 

Thes  -'^^^•^          ^              ..  _. -J  ^                    .._„... 

pinkish 
miles 

flvo  a  

day,  tiie  28d  uit^lt  was  so  seen  by^my self  at  Ciin-  ^or  each  so uafe  foot  of  area  presented  perpendicularly 

brook,  in  company  with  several  othore,  who  thought  *2  *^®  ^^^^  ^7^\  ^m^?**  °^  ^®.**  \^^^^  equivalent  to 


liglit  from  the  north,  and  cold,  while  the  mist,  or  ^^^^^  ^®»<^  z^fv.zuu  looiryounasioran  areaoi  lenieeu 
haze,  seemed  to  be  at  no  very  great  elevation  above  square.  If  we  divide  this  sum  by  the  adoT)ted  stand- 
the  ground,  and  considerably  Tower  than  those  or-  *rd  of  88,000,  we  ascertain  that  one  hundred  square 
dinary  forms  of  cirrostratus  in  which  halos  and  feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  solar  rays  develop  con- 
mock-suns  are  generally  seen.  tinuouslv  8.2  horse-power  during  nine  hours  a  day. 

The  color  observed  here  was  a  pinkish  buff,  or  vrithin  the  limits  of  latitude  before  mentioned.  But 
such  a  mixture  of  pink  and  yellow  as  to  suggest  the  engineers  are  well  aware  that  the  whole  dynamic  en- 
abundance  of  more  blue  and  violet,  and  the  absence  ^^^SJ.  of  heat  cannot  be  utdized  m  practice  by  any 
of  more  yellow  light  than  m  the  orange  and  reddish  engine  or  mechanical  combmation  whatever,  nor  at 
tints,  generally  seen  in  the  setting  sun,  so  as  to  re-  all  approached ;  hence  I  have  assumed,  fai  order  not 
semble  the  color  of  very  pale  blotting-paper,  or  a  to  overrate  the  capabmty  of  the  new  system,  that  a 
light  flesh-color.  While  tne  disk  was  stifi  clearly  solar  engine  of  one- horse  power  demands  the  concen- 
seen  of  this  color,  two  or  three  sim-spots  were  visi-  tration  of  solar  heat  from  an  area  of  ten  feet  square, 
ble  upon  it  with  the  naked  eye.  These  could  no  On  this  basis  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  those 
longer  be  distinguished  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  pe-  regions  of  the  earth  which  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
culiar  pinkish  hue  was  was  also  succeeded  by  the  solar  heat  wiU  ultimately  derive  benefits  resulting 
ordinary  yellow  of  the  sun's  disk  near  the  horizon,  ^?™  ^^  unlimited  command  of  motive  power  which 
seen  through  a  thick  haze.  On  the  same  afternoon  ^^Hi  to  a  great  extent,  compensate  for  evils  hitherto 
(of  the  28d)  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  round  disk  supposed  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  good, 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  haze  in  the  sky  was  noticed,  Before  entering  on  this  ta^kof  estimating  the  results 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  visible  with  rare  and  of  ntilizmg  sun-power,  it  will  be  well  to  scnitimje, 
unusual  distinctness  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent.  as  closely  as  we  can,  the  mechanical  devices  by 

1        *        •    n  means  of  which  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 

Another  correspondent  speaks  of  a  similar  ftiel   contained  in  •that  great  store-house  whence 

appearance  of  the  sun  observed  at  Rohrback,  it  may  be  obtained  free  of  cost  and  transportation. 


oh'  the  Moselle,  May  28d.  The  day  had  been  The  solar  engine,  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  threo 
warn,  witKont  wind.  Soon  after  2  p.  H.  the  t*S^ffii  tr"  SXf  whUn^f ^SSriiCi 
horizon  became  charged  with  mist,  and  ram    gity  ©f  the  sun's  rays  is  augmented  to  such  a  dcgreo 


threatened.     About  8  o*clock,  the  snn  lost  its  that  the  resulting  temperature  will  exceed  that  ot^the 

brilliancy,   assumed  a  pale-yellow  hue,   and  lowest  pressure  of  steam  admissible  In  an  elHcient 

might  have  been  taken  for  the  moon  but  for  Sf^°J-.  ^»  \}\?  motor  itself,  it  suffices  to  say 

«+o^;««>Af««       A  «»<„+  ♦!»«•»  \.^^^^  ♦«  »:««   ^^A  that  it  is  essentially  a  modem  steam-engine  utihz- 

its  diameter.     A  mist  then  began  to  rise,  and  j^g,  to  the  fullest  eitent,  the  mechanic^  energy  of 

a  north  wind  to  blow,  and  at  4 J-  o  clock  the  the  steam  generated  by  the  concentrated  solar  rays, 

snn  became  rose-colored,  and  soon  after  scar-  Begarding  the  steam  jgenerator,  it  will  only  be  neccs- 

let.    In  this  case,  as  in  that  described  by  Mr.  l«^  t?  »*»*«  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 

TTAfoniiAl    ♦>ia  ii«i.,-o-  o+«f«  ^f  +!»«  Af*v%/voili,<^»<^  flw,  clinkers,  or  soot,  and  therefore  can  only  suffer 

Herschel,  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmosphere  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^J^  ^^  ordinary  oxidatioi.    We 

was  supposed  to  be  one   cause   of  the  phe-  have  lastly  to  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism 

nomenon.  bj  means  of  which  the  solar  heat  is  concentrated  and 

Utilizing  the  Sun's  Heat  for  Motive  Power,  the  temperature  raised  above  that  of  the  water  in  the 

A  Solar  Migine. 

distinguished 

contributed  during  the  year  a  series  of  re-  so  m  to  rendCT  fransjiitS 

markable  original  papers  to  the  London  Bngi-  the  question  will  be  put,  Is  it  liable  to  derangement 

neering  Journal,  descriptive  of  his  long  and  andexpensive  to  keep  in  orderl  I  will  answer  these 

thorough  mvestigations  into  the  dynamic  valae  ^^^^"^ ^eT.?  is'S^eS^!'  tK  w^S^brS 

of  the  sun's  heat  for  mechanical  work,  and  of  Bmall— indeed,  lightness  is  the  most  notable  pecu- 

his  method  of  utilizing  it  by  means  of  a  solar  liarity  of  the  concentration  apparatus.    As  to  bulk, 

engine.    He  omits  to  give  plans  and  a  detailed  this  apparatus  is  composed  ofsmall  parts  readily  put 

account        '  ' "  """'  '"  '^" '"" 

radiant  heat 

vent  enterprising 

ents    for    modifications,*'    experience    having  terioration;  hence,  unlike  the  Aimaces'of  steam-boil- 

tauffht  him  the  danger  of  early  publications  of  «"»  which  soon  become  unserviceable,  strueturos 

that  kind     He  decW  however    that   he  nS^pSt^Sr  ^TcS^ "^  J^*SL:^^bS 

does  not  intend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  m-  froni  the  mere  action  of  the  sun»s  rays.    Another 

vention,  and  purposes  to  devote  the  remainder  question  will  be  asked,  whether  the  solar  engine  will 
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answer  as  well  on  a  ]arg|e  as  it  does  on  a  small  scale  f  power,  will  invite  the  European  manufacturer  to  re- 
The  following  repf]r  will  effectoallj  dispose  of  this  move  nis  machinery  and  erect  his  mills  on  the  firm 
pregnant  queiy.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  mtended,  to  around  along  the  sides  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
enlaive  in  future  the  size  of  the  apparatus  by  means  rfile.  where  sufficient  power  can  be  obtained  to  en- 
of  which  the  solar  intensity  has  oecn  successfully  able  nim  to  run  more  spindles  than  a  hundred  Man- 
concentrated,  and  the  temperature  sufficiently  ele-  chesters. 
▼ated  to  generate  steam  for  the  engines  which  have 

been  buift.    The  maximum  size  f^lopted  has  been  (See  also  SuN,  Eclipse  of.) 

adequate  to  utilize  the  radiant  heat  of  a  sunbeam  of  Meat  from  the  Moon. — At  the  Jane  meeting 

i^^rewJ^^ber^/sSch^t^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  Society  the  Earl  of  Rosse  gave  an 
S  w^JSJtod  toThe^n  Voater  p^er'^SVanted^w  ^  account  of  more  satisfactory  experiments  than 
increase  thenumber  of  hands  when  we  desire  toper-  those  prenoasly  reported,  to  determme  the 
form  an  additional  amount  of  work.  The  motor  itself,  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  moon.  The 
the  steam  cylinder  and  other  parts,  will  obviously  three-foot  reflector  at  Parsonstown  was  em- 
be  proportioned  as  at  present  with  reference  to  tfie  ^  ^  ^  occasions.  Earl  Rosse  first 
pressure  of  steam  employed  and  the  work  to  be  done,  f*"/^  «  j  ,  v           vwuoawuo.   ■*-•«»**  j.»vow  u.a  au 

Agreeably  to  our  mtroductory  remarks,  it  is  not  ascertained  the  percentage  of  the  moon  s  heat 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  solar  engines  which  passes  through  glass,  and  found  the 
in  places  where  there  is  not  steady  sunshine.  The  mean  of  nine  observations,  taken  at  various  al- 
iaolated  districts  of  the  earth»s  surface  suffering  from  titudes  of  the  moon  and  distances  from  oppo- 
an  excess  of  somr  heat  being  very  numerous,  our  _u,-  ^  ^.^  v^  1 1  qq  t'i»««««u  4.k«.  «««,^  «i<r«« 
space  only  admits  of  a  glance  at  the  sunburnt  conti-  ?»*^?°»  ^  *>®  ^^'^^'  Through  the  swne  glass, 
nenta.  An  examination  of  the  extent  of  these  will  80.8  percentage  Of  the  heat-rays  of  the  sun 
show  that  the  field  for  the  solar  engine,  even  with  were  transmitted.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
the  proposed  restriotion,  is  not  very  contracted,  clearly  proved  that  there  is  no  remarkable  dif- 
There  is  a  rainless  region  extending  from  the  north-  farAnPA  hetwPAn  tbfl  ann'a  ar\i\  mnon^a  liAat  in 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  MongoUa;  9,000  mUes  in  wr©ace  Detween  tne  sun  s  ana  moon  s  neat  in 
length,  and  nearly  1,000  miles  wide.  Besides  the  JL®»^^  ^  r®""  power  of  passmg  through  glass. 
Northern  AfHcan  deserts,  this  region  includes  the  The  experiment  made  dunng  the  previous  sea- 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  the  son,  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the  heat- 
Gulf  of  Cabes,  Upper  Egy^,  the  eastern  and  part  ing  power  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun,  was 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sed  Sea,  part  of  Syria,  •^„A«f/vri  ^rUV*  ^^.^  ««•«>  «>«^  *k«>  ^,^^■r,Z7L^^A 
the  eastern  part  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Eul  Mpeated  with  more  care,  and  the  value  found, 
phratos  and  Tigris,  Eastern  Arabia,  the  greater  part  takmg  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  probable 
of  Persia,  the  extreme  western  part  of  Chma,  Thibet,  mean  heating  power  of  full  moon,  as  deter- 
and  las^f  Mongolia.  In  the  western  hemisphere,  mined  on  various  nights,  was:  moon^s  total 
Lower  California,  the  table-land  of  Mexico  and  ^^^f  j  sun's  total  heat,  82,600. 
Guatemala,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  ^?  ♦  V~  «^i«  "'»»»'»  "-",vvfvr. 
foradiat^oeof  more  than  8,000  miles,  suffer  from  .  ^^®  observations  were  exammed  with  a 
oontinooua  intense  radiant  heat.  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  heating  power 

Computations  of  the  solar  energy  wasted  on  the  of  the  moon's  rays  varies  with  her  altitude, 

vast  areas  thus  speoifled  would  present  an  amount  of  Owing  to  the  interference  of  clouds,  and  the 

?^^ol^XreSh^'tEeSr:SS-fo^'tSi  ^-^^  '^'"K-  of  altitude  within  which  the  oh- 

would  result  from  utilizing  the  solar  heat  on  a  strip  servations  were  made,  tne  results  were  not 

of  land^  a  single  mile  in  width,  along  the  rainless  given  in  detail,  but  Earl  Rosse  says  that  the 

western  coast  of  America ;  the  southern  coast  of  the  heating  power  of  the  lunar  rays  appears  to 

Meditenranean  before  r^^^^     to;  both  sides  of  the  dimmish  with  her  altitude  only  about  a  third 

Ti^i^^^'^tiU^Z^^L^^  «  fest  as  the  intensity  of  the  W  chemical 
miles  above  the 
one  mile  wide  a 

shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  before  pointed  out.    The  ag-     paring  _    __  _     _  _ 

l^^of'X'I^stMeT  w.U^-?J^<S?lo"S:  »'  different -aititude's^^  Two  ;^^^^^ 

fiff  exceeds  8^  miles.    Adopting  this  length  and  a  measurements  of  her  heat,  whether  our  atmos- 

width  of  one  mile  as  a  basis  »>r  computation,  it  will  phere  intercepts  the  heat-rays  to   a  greater 

be  seen  that  the  assumed  narrow  belt  of  the  sun-  extent  than  the  luminous  rays.     It  was  found 

bwnt  continents  covers  328,000  millions  of  square  that,  whUe  the  light  was  diminished  with  the 

l^U^'P^w^e^^teM"^^^^^^  jltiSide  m  the  Joportion  of  about  8  to  1,  the 

etch  of  lOO-horse  power,  could  be  kept  in  constant  diminution  of  the  heat  was  m  the  proportion 

operatioB.  nine  hours  a  day,  by  utilizing  onl^  that  of  about  5  to  1.    In  consequence,  however,  of 

beat  which  is  now  wasted  on  a  very  small  fraction  of  much  of  the  moon's  light  and  heat  being  inter- 

S^t&w;S|iot''J'f  rCe±'''  '"*^-^'''*  ,^Ptf  by  hazy  donds  or  condensed  vapor,  at 

It  wiU  be  said  that  these  extravsgant  fijrures  are  ^'^^  lower  altitude,  the  experiment  was  incon- 

devoid  of  practical  significance.    Due  consideration,  elusive  as  to  the  effect  of  a  transparent  atmos- 

however,  cannot  fail  to  convince  us  that  the  gradual  phere  on  the  dark  rays  of  heat.    The  observa- 


ootttiniioQs  sun-power.    Upper  Egypt,  for  instance,  phase,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  her 

will,  in  the  course  of  time,  derive  signal  advantage,  light,  as  deduced  by  calculation. 

and  attittn  a  hiffhpoUtipal  position,  on  account  of  her        The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the 

lSSrdSrfo^'''Tre°Srw^lTSe'"whe°a  ^annal  Meeting  in  February,  after  stating  the 

JSarope  must  stop  her  miUs  for  the  want  of  coal,  results  of  Lord  Rosse's  earlier  observations  on 

Upper  Sgypt,  then,  with  her  never  ceasing  sun-  Lunar  Radiation  (see  Annual  Cyclopedia  for 
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1869)  refer  to  other  series  of  experiments,  as  eral  law.    In  one  or  two  instances  only  Lave 

follows :  neighboring  spots  been  similarly  affected."  He 

Some  later  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  adds  that  "  the  observations  of  the  twelre  In- 

same  Bubject  in  ParU,  reap«Jtively  by  M.  Bailie,  at  nations  ending  in  March,  1870,  extend  consid- 

?^if^{fJr?l^'"«f^r^e^-e^^^Sf7c.^ct  f-Wy  the  b^i,  on  wh^h  to  form  s.  Intel- 

mirror  of  89  centimetres  aperture  to  condenae  the  ngible  explanation  ot  the  phenomena ;  it  is, 

moon's  rays  upon  his  pile,  and  also  made  use  of  a  nevertheless,  too  narrow  to  hazard  more  than 

Thomson's  galvanometer.     The  one  conclusion  at  conjectnre.*' 

whidi  he  arrived  was,  that  the  fiiU  moon,  at  Paris  j^       Motion  of  the  Jtfiwn.— In  a  paper  read 

and  in  the  summer  months,  gave  aa  much  heat  to  his  ,    j«««*'*  ^a v^«//*  uj  w*o  ja^iv,     xix  »  p»pc   x  ^o*x 

pile  as  a  radiatii^  surface  6.5  centimetres  square,  before  the  Nation^  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 

maintained  at  boiling-water  temperature  and  placed  April.  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb  discussed  at  some 

at  a  distance  of  85  metres.    M.  Mari^Davy  has  pub-  lengtn  the  problem  of  the  apparent  ineqnali- 

lishcd  results  of  two  series  of  meaaures  secwed  dar-  ties  of  long  period  in  the  moon^s  mean  motion, 

inir  the  lunations  of  October  and  November  last.  „„j  o+«*«j  ♦!,«+  ;*  «r«n  «a»ii-»- nrv«iA««A«  <ir.#.Tt  Ji 

T£e  first  were  made  with  a  pUe  attached  to  a  9-inch  ^^  f}^^^^  *^^^t  it  was  real  y  no  nearer  such  a 

equatorial  refractor,  the  second  with  an  8-inch  mirror:  solution  as  will  agree  with  observation  than 

the  object-glass  in  the  former  case  havuig  been  found  when  it  was  left  by  Laplace.     The  author  re- 

to  intercept  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat-ravs.    M.  marks  that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 

Mari6-Davy's  measures  confirm  those  of  Lord  Kospe.  ^^^tion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  subject  to 

J^L'el'eTth^t'^iSu^^^^  inequalities  of  an  irregular  character   which 

Between  October  9,  when  the  moon  was  four  days  m  the  present  state  of  science  can  be  detected 

old,  and  October  20,  when  it  was  full,  the  measured  only  by  observations  of  the  moon.    He  says : 

heat  of  the  condensed  beam  of  moonlight  inoreoaed  a  jf  ^g  admit  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 

^ZTlii^^^tVx^l.  i^oV^:  f  fl"«.  -d  also  admitthat  general  changes  in 

concentrated  image  to  the  area  of  the  obiect-jglass,  *he  arrangement  of  this  fluid  are  possible,  we 

we  have  twelve-milKonths  of  a  centiCTade  <£gree  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  account  for  con- 

as  the  direct  heating  power  of  the  full  moon  at  siderable  changes  in  the  rotation  of  the  outer 

!t*  ^£^  f'^'^k  .^^.A.A^tJ^^^J'  ^'""^  ^^  crust.    That  this  fluid,  admitting  its  existence, 

the  obieot-fflass ;  that  anordea  bv  the   mirror  la.        ..        x^x>^*  •               •          ^      A 

about  six  times  as  great.    It  will  be  aeen  that  M.  "  °^*  ^»  »  state  of  entire  quiescence  is  rendered 

Mari6-Davy  has  converted  his  galvanometer  indico-  probable  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and 

tions  into  centimde  equivalents :  how  this  conver-  earthquakes.    If  we  suppose  a  large  mass  of 

sion  was  effected,  and  how  the  constancy  of  the  scale  \i  to  move  from  the  equatorial  regions  to  a  po- 

indications  is  secured,  if  it  is  secured,  we  ore  not  in-  ^^j                   ^^e  axis,  a  mass  from  the  latter 

formed.    He  confirms  Lord  Bosse'a  inference  that  °**'*V"  *A«t«^*   t-^x^  <*Ato,  «  i<ic»o  xwiu  v  '^  * 

the  proportion  of  solar  to  lunar  radiation  is  about  as  position  takmg  its  place,  the  foUowmg  eflects 

80,000  to  1,  and  likewise  concludes  that  the  moon  will  follow : 

imparts  to  us  no  heat  from  an  internal  or  cosmical  "  1.  A  diminution  in  the  angular  velocity  of 

source     Furthw,  he  infers  that  the  diffusive  power  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 

of  the  lunar  surfiioe  is  considerable,  at  leaat  equal  to  «^«^^„  ji^«  ;v»«*^„„«  ;^  ♦!,«  „«iiv«u«.  ^f  <1^  «^'«i 

that  of  the  leaet  colored  of  terrestrial  rocks  :lnd  he  rcspondmg  increase  m  the  velocity  of  the  axial 

finds  that  the  lunar  heat,  by  reason  of  its  lar^e  per-  portion.     The  velocity  of  the  outer  crust  will 

centage  of  obscure  rays,  is  far  more  impressionable  by  then  be  gradually  retarded  by  friction, 

atmospheric  humidity  than  that  from  the  sun.  «  2.  The  gradual  transmission  of  the  increased 

it^^l  ?:rpX'^S^S°l  Wnt^w^;  ~ta«on  of  the. central  ma^  to  the  surface  by 

of  the  full  moon  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  that  of  a  friction  and  Viscosity.      Ihe  motion  of  the 

Price's  candle  at  a  distance  of  14  feet  9  inches.    M.  crust  will  then  be  gradually  accelerated.     The 

Mari4-Davy  finds  that  such  a  candle  at  such  a  dis-  velocity  of  rotation  finally  attained  will  be 

tance  affecta  his  pile  to  the  extent  of  o;.00076  oentl-  greater  or  less  than  the  original  velocity,  ac- 

grade,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  heating  power  ^^«j.   ^  ««  xi,^  ««j:„„  ^e  .-„J^4.;««  ^^  *i,^  fl„:vi 

of  the  moon  upon  the  summit  of  Teneriffe,  up5n  the  cording  as  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  fluid 

supposition  that  the  heat  emitted  by  the  respective  mass  is  diminished  or  increased  by  the  change 

candle-flames  was  sensibly  the  same.  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fluid. 

Apparent  Changes  in  the  Moon. — About  the  .  »*  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  suspicion  can  be  neither  con- 

middle  of  the  year,  Mr.  Birt,  who  has  devoted  firmed  nor  removed  until  we  have  more  posi- 

much  care  to  the  observations  of  the  moon,  re-  tive  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  pos- 

ported  that  the  number  of  spots  seen  at  that  sible  inequalities  which  may  be  produced  in 
time  on  the  floor  of  Plato  was  85,  8  of  which  ■  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  by  the  action  of 

had  been  detected  since  September  27,  1869.  gravitation. 

Since  then  no  less  than  681  observations  have  **The  operation  of  calculating  these  ineqnali- 

been  made.    The  degree  of  visibility  of  each  ties,  though  complicated  and  diflScult,  is  cer- 

spot  is  indicated  in  a  table,  regarding  which  tainly  within  the  powers  of  analysis.    When 

Mr.  Birt  says  that  "the  number  of  spots  in  it  is  completely  and  thoroughly  done,  we  may 

which  an  increase  of  visibility  has  taken  place  ascertain  whether  the  result  can  be  made  to 

is  nearly  eq^ual  to  that  in  which  a  decrease  has  represent  observations.  If  so,  well ;  the  length 

occurred,  viz.,  10  of  the  former  and  11  of  the  of  the  day  is  not  variable,  and  the  future  po- 

latter.    Spot  Ko.  8,  a  craterlet,  has  manifested  sitions  of  the  moon  can  be  safely  predicted, 

the  greatest  increase,  and  spot  No.  19  the  If  not,  it  will  follow  either  that  the  motion  of 

greatest  decrease.    The  extent  of  variation  o^  the  moon  is  aflected  by  other  causes  than  the 

the  separate  spots  is  very  irregular,  and  does  gravitation  of  the  known  bodies  of  the  solar 

not  seem  to  point  to  the  operation  of  any  gen-  system,  or  the  day  is  irregularly  variable. 
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"  Bj  the  end  of  the  present  centnrj,  if  not*  pears  on  a  dark,  clear  night.  At  this  period, 
sooner,  we  shall  haye  an  independent  test  of  being  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  upper  por- 
the  latter  hypothesis,  in  the  agreement  of  the  tion  of  the  moon  was  the  invisible  part,  all 
observed  ana  theoretical  times  of  the  transits  those  regions  lying  round  the  margin  of  the 
of  Mercury  and  Venus.  If  the  hypothesis  is  disk  being  alone  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  ver* 
a  trae  one,  the  irregularities  may  range  over  tex,  where  the  marg^  itself  was  not  discern- 
half  a  minute  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  cen-  ible.  At  11.23  the  first  streak  of  light  was 
tury,  and  this  quantity  might  be  detected  even  breaking  forth  at  the  eastern  edge.  At  11.45 
by  meridian  observations  of  the  planets  in  the  red  color  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  eclipsed 
question.^^  part  appeared  of  a  gray  color.    At  11.68  I  no^ 

The  Lunar  Eclipse  of  July  12th, — This  phe-  ticed  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Milky  Way ;  at 
nomenon  was  carefully  observed  in  many  parts  12.24  the  lunar  circle  was  again  complete.'* 
of  England,  and  fully  reported  to  the  '*  Ob-  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  of  Hanley,  reports  that 
serving  Astronomical  Society.*'  The  following  "  the  color  of  the  moon  during  the  totality  was 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  note£  of  a  most  peculiar  copper  hue,  giving  very 
The  Rev.  Ralph  Prowde,  of  Northallerton,  little  light  indeed.  But  during  the  egress  of 
Yorkshire,  says :  "  I  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  shadow  it  was  almost  as  white  and  silvery 
the  moon  on  the  12th,  but  the  only  thing  re-  as  it  usually  is,  although  still  under  the  penum- 
markable  was  the  great  contrast  oi  shade  be-  bra.''  Mr.  Edmund  Neison,  of  London,  says : 
tween  the  darker  and  brighter  penumbrsa.  I  ^^  The  color  of  the  eclipsed  disk  was  during 
say  penumbrsB,  for  I  suppose  the  real  umbra  the  whole  time  a  dull,  yellowish  olive-green, 
of  the  earth^s  shadow  falls  within  the  moon's  both  in  the  telescope  and  out,  but  was  never 
orbit.  The  darker  interior  cone  of  shadow  dark  enough  to  prevent  many  of  the  chief 
obscured  the  edge  of  the  moon  and  the  object  markings  and  craters  being  seen.  From  10.44, 
on  its  surface,  as  it  passed  over  them,  aJmost  when  the  lunar  disk  was  fairly  above  the  fog 
entirely,  but  its  own  edge  did  not  seem  to  be  banks,  Aristarehtu  was  quite  distinct  as  a 
nearly  so  regularly  round  as  the  lighter  envel-  bright  crater,  and  even  before  11  Grimaldi 
oping  cone  of  shade."  The  Rev.  J.  J.  John-  was  plainly  discernible."  At  Bristol,  Mr.  Wil- 
BOHf  of  Orediton,  reports:  '^On  the  evening  liamF.  Denning  observed  the  phenomenon,  and 
of  the  12th  I  had  a  very  favorable  "view  of  the  remarks  that  even  at  the  time  of  totality  many 
lunar  edipse.  The  sky  was  clear  at  first,  with  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  disk 
a  small  amount  of  stratus  near  the  horizon.  I  were  distinctly  visible.  The  copper  tint  was 
first  caught  sight  of  the  moon  at  8.41,  but  it  also  very  evident.  During  a  portion  of  the 
was  8.49  before  it  got  clear  of  the  clouds.  I  time  the  moon  was  overcast  with  clouds. 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  degree  of  dis-  The  Coming  Transit  of  Venus. — Asti*ono- 
tinctness  with  which  the  eclipsed  portion  mers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  continue 
could  be  seen.  When  about  four  digits  were  to  make  suggestions  to  promote  accuracy  in 
covered,  I  just  noticed  the  copper  tint  through  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
the  telescope.  I  fancy  this  would  be  a  litUe  takes  place  in  1874.  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb 
sooner  than  in  the  last  eclipse  I  observed  (Sep-  read  a  paper  on  this  interesting  subject  before 
tember,  1867),  but  in  that  of  October  4,  1865,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April, 
which  was  only  of  four  digits,  the  copper  tint  in  which  he  recommended  two  measures  to  be 
was  very  decided  in  the  telescope  at  tne  time  adopted  for  the  more  precise  determination  of 
of  the  greatest  obscuration.  When  about  six  the  all-important  points  of  ingress  and  egress. 
digits,  or  half  the  disk,  were  covered,  the  cop-  The  first  consists  in  having  the  observer  oc- 
per  color  could  be  clearly  seen  with  tibie  naked  cupy  the  entire  time  in  making  very  careful 
eye.  I  could  not  make  out  any  particular  measures  of  the  cusps  with  a  micrometer  best 
parts  of  the  moon's  surface  until  9.85,  when  I .  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  second  is  to 
noticed  the  JUare  TranquilUtatis  and  the  Mare  bring  the  observers  at  opposite  stations  to- 
Serenitatis  showed  with  beautiful  distinctness  gether,  both  before  and  after  the  transit,  and 
through  the  earth's  shadow  in  the  telescope,  cause  them  to  make  .observations  on  antipodal 
A  few  minutes  after  the  total  was  attained,  I  transits  with  the  same  instrument  employed  in 
was  struck  with  the  obscurity  of  the  eastern  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  order  to  de- 
side  of  the  moon  being  so  much  more  than  I  termine  what  corrections  should  be  applied  to 
had  expected.  At  9.55  at  least  half  of  its  sur-  the  observations  of  one  of  them  comparable 
face  was  as  if  blotted  out,  even  when  seen  with  those  of  the  other.  Mr.  Newcomb  says : 
through  the  telescope,  although  I  applied  two  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  operation  to 
different  powers — 70  and  150.  Three  of  the  erect  an  artificial  representation  of  tne  sun's  disk  at 
seoB  at  the  western  side  were  all  I  could  make  the  distanoe  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  to  have  an 
^^*  1>I^«\v^r,  «.  fKin  o/v<k4^;n»  /^4^ /»;*«.!•. c  ^i^v,,^  artificial  planet  moved  over  it  by  clock-work.  The 
out     Fossibly  a  thin  coatmg  of  cirrus  cloud,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  aetermined  by  elec- 

which  covered  all  the  sky  about  this  time,  trioity,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  planet  and 

might  account  in  some  measure  for  the  invisi-  the  disk  by  actual  measurement.    With  this  appara- 

biiity  of  the  moon.    By  10.30  this  had  entirely  ^^  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  personal  errors 

dei^edaway,  and  the  sky  was  everywhere  cov-  V^^f^^^p^^^^^^^^^ 

ered  with  stars.  The  Milky  Way  very  near  the  tlons  of  actual  transit. 

moon  was  about  as  distinct  as  it  usually  ap-  Still,  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  trust  entirely  to 
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any  determination  of  mgreas  or  egress.    Understand-  99^  8'  E.  longitude)  will  evidently  l>e  the  one 

^fn^!f S?nnmf^*Lv«  n'^n-l^'S^JJi*^^^^  "^ost  fevorsble  for  the  observation  of  the  tran- 

man  astronomers  nave  proposed  to  trust  to  measures  "a  i«  ri.^  j.^a.  ta        t     av              j.i_     j»    x        jf 

with  a  heliometer,  madS  whUe  the  planet  is  crossing  »1*  ^  its  totality.     In  thia^  case,  the  factor  of 

the  disk.    The  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  heliome-  the  parallax  and  of  the  altitude  will  be  0  .67, 

tens  would  be  both  difficult  and  expensive,  and  I  and  48°.0  for  the  immersion;    and  0^.47  and 

think  ve  have  an  entirehr  satisfactory  substitute  in  62^.6  for  the  emersion.     The  nearest  station 

^"SSiS^the'^m'^^feS^^^^^  to  this  point  Will  be  the  'Macdonald  Isl«^^^^^ 

tography.     But  the  result  would  he  subject  to  the  situated  nearly  in  08    b.  latitude,  and  12"  JL. 

same  uncertaintv  which  affects  optical  observations  long:itude  (from  Greenwich).    M.  Neumayer, 

—the  photograph  which  first  shows  contact  will  not  who  visited  these  islands*  in  1857,  was  struck 

^uB'^dtrsSfdl^SS^fil^leWu'Th"  r*"  ^'^.'''fr'y  ^g'^  temperature;  snd 
first  taked  after  it  became  thick  enough  to  affect  the  ^^,  ascertained,  by  a  close  exammation  of  the 
plate,  and  this  thickness  is  more  variable  and  uncer-  tables  of  temperature  published  by  the  author- 
tain  than  the  thickness  necessary  to  affect  the  eye.  ity  of  the  Dutch  Government,  that  the  current 
"^eknowYeryy^ent^ahniineRBoftheBkjwhi^  of  Agulha  must  terminate  near  them.    The 

Jh7s^^i'iS^ve1^r^^^^                       'aS^^yt  ««---  and  winter  isotherms  confirm  .these 

and  the  photoffraphic  plate  has  not  the  power  of  ad-  tacts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  un- 

justment  which  the  eye  has.  der  the  meridian  of  the  islands  of  Maodonald 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  contacts  by  and  Kerguelen  that  the  most  favorable  region 

f}^^^^jd  S?S!t'Jf  nf  *tlrtJ!SSl?^JvLn!  ^.5  ni«8fc  ^  Bought  for  a  route  toward  the  South 

to  measure  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  Venus  and  Tki'xi.                                  ct           -n        i?  i 

the  sun  with  great  accuracy.    Having  a  photograph  ^^^^  ^  *^®  same  manner  as  bir  James  Ross  fol- 

of  the  Bun  with  Venus  on  ita  disk,  we  can,  with  a  lowed,  with  the  same  object,  a  new  current 

suitable  micrometer,  fix  the  position  of  the  centre  of  which  set  out  from  the  shores  of  New  Zealand, 

each  body  with  great  precision.  ^  We  can  then  meas-  ,  The  map  of  the  southern  circumpolar  regions, 

ure  the  distance  of  the  centres  m  mches  with  coire-  «„vi:„ i»fj  i^„  ■d^***^.^^.^  A,««:«i»i«  «^«<..*v.^^;JI 

spending  precision.    All  we  then  want  is  the  value  in  P^W^l^ed  by  Petermann,  furnishes  very  precise 

arc  of  an  inch  on  the  photogiaph-plate.    This  deter  iniormation  for  the  equatorial  limit  of  the  float- 

mination  is  not  without  dimculty.    It  will  not  do  to  ing  ice,   the   curve    showing  two  points  of 

trust  the  measured  diameters  of  the  images  of  the  depression  toward  the  pole :   one  under  the 


and  the  sun  the  same  in  both  plates,  it  would  be  safe  Baid  that,*  because  floating  icebergs  have  once 

to  assume  that  they  were  equally  affected  by  irra-  or  twice  been  found  in  a  locality,  these  are  not 

diation.     But,  should  any  dift-erence  show  itself,  it  sufficient  definitely  to  tx  the  relations  of  the 

would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  light  of  the  sun  fl^^f  •««  i^^  ™^v:«i.  a^^t.^^^a^  ^^^^^i^u^  ^«  ««« 

encroached  equally  upon  the  dark  ground  of  Venus  floating  ice,  whidi  depends  especially  on  cur- 

and  upon  the  sky,  because  it  is  so  much  fainter  near  rents,   and  which   secondary  causes,  such  as 

the  border.  winds,  can  draw  into  regions  ordinarily  free 

If  the  photographic  telescope  were  furnished  with  of  ice.    It  is  the  frequency  of  the  ice  that  must 

clo(i-work.  It  would  be  advisable  to  take  several  g^ftle  the  limits  in  such  cases.     At  the  points 

photographs  of  the  Pleiades,  both  before  and  after  ,.  ,   ,     ""V""  *"  dwv«  v«croo,     *  w  i.^^  ^vr  x«..o 

the  transit,  to  furnish  an  accurate  standard  of  com-  which  have  been  named,  the  limit  of  floatmg 

?arison  free  from  the  danger  of  systematic  error,  ice  bends  back  upon  itself  as  high  as  60°  8. 

'here  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  telescones  and  opera-  latitude ;  and  this  is  an  important  fact  for  the 

tors  practise  together,  either  before  or  afler  the  tran^  determination  of  the  warm  currents  setting 

^SblTm^i^  questi^^^       *  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^.^  ^^ 

maximum  density  of  sea- water,  and  the  pres- 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  ence  of  spermaceti  whales,  which,  as  is  well 
Sciences  on  March  10th,  Br.  Neumayer  submit-  known,  seek  in  preference  warm  waters,  on 
ted  a  proposal  for  the  preparatory  arrange-  the  coasts  of  Termination  Land,  permit  the 
ments  for  the  observation  of  the  transit.  A  .  supposition  that  the  current  in  question  con- 
map  of  the  circumpolar  regions  shows  that  the  tinues  toward  the  South  Pole  as  far  aa  that 
best  points  in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  land  and  Kemp  Island.  Admiral  Sir  John 
these  observations  will  be  the  region  south  of  Ross  also  saw  spermaceti  whales  at  the  ap- 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  circumpolar  district,  proach  toward  South  Victoria;  while  Wilkes, 
Dr.  Oppolzer  has  established  that  the  most  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  Ross,  only  met  with 
favorable  localities  for  observing  the  tmfn^rtfum,  few  and  isolated  individuals  in  the  intermedi- 
both  as  to  parallax  and  altitude,  can  be  con-  ate  seas.  M.  Neumayer  thinks  that  it  will  be 
nected  by  a  curve  passing  by  the  great  Gulf  advisable  to  dispatch  a  small  reconnoitring 
of  Australia  to  the  Macdonald  Islands,  and  expedition  without  delay  to  these  regions,  and 
from  these  to  a  point  situated  in  86^  62'  S.  lat-  to  establish  a  scientific  station  on  the  Macdon- 
itude,  48°  24'  E.  longitude.  The  points  best  aid  Islands,  the  first  object  of  which  should  be 
adapted  for  observation  of  the  emersion  will  to  determine  the  absolute  longitude,  to  serve 
also  be  found  in  a  curve  passing  from  the  cen-  as  a  basis  for  Delisle's  method!  It  would  be 
tre  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  point  situated  in  occupied  during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
180**  E.  longitude  and  79**  S.  latitude ;  and  cember,  January,  and  February,  with  a  series 
from  there  to  another  point,  64°  55'  S.  latitude,  of  meteorological  observations,  and  with  every 
and  244°  39'  E.  longitude.  The  point  of  inter-  thing  relating  to  physical  geography.  He  pro- 
section  of  these  two  curves  (48°  5'  S,  latitude,  poses  that,  for  this   purpose,  the  Academy 
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should  make  applioation  to  the  Goyemmeat  the  increase,  though  remaining  low  above  the 

for  the  fitting  oat  of  the  expedition,  the  ez-  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  hour.    On  the 

pense  of  which  would  amount  to  85,000  florins  whole,  globular  in  shape,  there  is  a  dilation  or. 

(87,500  francs).    This  has  been  granted,  and  expansion  on  the  side  from  the  sun,  which 

the  expedition  will  sail  equipped  for  physical  makes  the  form  more  like  that  of  an  egg.   But 

and  natural  history  observations. — Kature.  most  remi^rkable  appears  the  internal  structure 

A  New  O&TMt, — Professor  Winnecke,  on  the  of  the  comet.  Without  a  distinct  stellar  centre, 

nights  of  the  29th  and  80th  of  May,  at  Oarlsruhe,  there  is  a  concentration  of  light  exactly  as  in 

discovered  a  new  telescopic  comet.    Its  posi-  certain  nebulas,  that  have  been  found  to  con- 

tion  was  as  follows:    M.   T.,  at  Oarlsruhe,  sist  of  numberless  small  stars.    The  comet 

14*  13"  34'.    R.  A.,  0"  5"  9.55",    Decl. +28°  52'  made  upon  my  eye  precisely  the  same  impres- 

18".    Nogel  f6und  for  the  same  comet  at  the  sion  as  one  of  those  nebulas,  when  on  the 

Leipsic  Observatory.M.  T.  at  Lepsic,  13*  2"  28.5'.  point  of  resolvability — ^a  sort  of  twinkling  of 

R.  A.,  0'»60»4.09'.    Decl.  +  28^  53'  17.4'^  countiess  bright  dots.     Its  low  altitude,  how- 

Dr.  Peters,  director  of  the  Litchfield  As-  ever,  at  the  break  of  day,  forbade  to  use  with 

tronomical  Observatory,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  advantage  a  higher  power  for  separating  the 

writes  under  date  of  June  80th :  components.    Since  we  know  now  the  con- 

"  The  comet  discovered  by  Professor  Win-  nection  of  comets  with  meteoric  showers,  the 

necke  was  observed  here  last  night,  now  pass-  observation  made  seems  interesting." 

in^,  with  a  southerly  motion,   through  the  Asteroids. — ^Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  Hamilton 

consteJlation  of  Pisces.    It  is  a  bright  object.  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  discovered  the  111th 

and  may  bo  seen  even  in  smaller  telescopes,  planet,  August  14th.  His  first  observation  was 

Approaching  both  sun  and  earth,  it  is  still  on  as  follows : 
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The  planet  is  of  about  11^  magnitude.    It  other  asteroid  (planet,  112),  his  observations 

has  received  the  name  of  Ate.  upon  which  are  thus  communicated  to  the 

September  19th  Dr.  Peters  discovered  an-  American  Journal  of  Science : 

(approx.  by  estimation). 
10  comp.  W.  Ok  1070. 
10  comp.  Solg.  874. 

It  is  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  designated  sected  between  the  green  and  the  yellow,  and 

Iphigenia.  another  in  the  blue.    The  spectrum  accords 

The  planet  Lydia  (No.  110),  discovered  by  with  the  green  color,  of  the  planet. 

M.  Borelly  at  the  Marseilles  Observatory  on  77^  Period  of  Algol. — ^Mr.  Penrose,  of  Eng- 

the  19th  of  ApriL  had,  at  10"  33"  13*  mean  Mar-  land,  has  lately  observed  the  epochs  when  the 

aeilles  time,  the  following  position :  Bight  as-  star  Algol  has  been  at  the  minimum  of  bright- 

cension  12''  2"  39'.22 ;  north  declination  6^  50'  ness.      He    concludes    that    the    period    of 

88''.8.      Its  horary  motion  has  been  deter-  2.8672T  degs.,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 

mined  as  follows:  In  right  ascension — 1'.77,  variation  of  this  remarkable  star,  should  be 

in  declination  +2".20;  its  magnitude  is  be-  corrected  to  read  2.867234  degs.    The  first- 

tween  12  and  13.    M.  Borelly  had  previously  named  period  was  estimated  from  an  epoch 

discovered  two  planets,  bearing  the  numbers  of  the  star  for  January  3,  1844,  in  connection 

91  and  99  in  the  system  of  asteroids  revolving  with  which  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked  that  a 

between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  These  two  planets  change  of  period  was  in  progress,  and  that 

had  long  been  nameless,  in  consequence  of  the  observed  discrepancy  may  thus  be  accounted 

persistent  refusal  of  M.  Le  Verrier  to  permit  for. 

the  astronomers  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be-  The  8ta/r  Eta  Argils. — Spectroscopic  obser- 

stow  any  name  upon  th^m.    The  91st  has  now  vations  upon  this  variable  with  the  aid  of  the 

received  the  name  of  Egina,  the  99th  that  of  great  Grubb  reflector,  at  the  Melbourne  Ob- 

Dik6.  servatory,  show  that  a  large  part  of  its  light 

The  planet  which  bears  the  number  109  in  is  due  to  hydrogen  flames. — ^This  star,  now 

the  scries  of  asteroids,  and  which  was  dis-  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  of  the 

covered  at  Clinton  by  Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  first  magnitude  when  studied  by  Sir  John 

October  9,  1869,  has  received  the  name  of  Herschel,  and  was  then  surrounded  by  light 

F^icitas.  belonging  to  the  great  nebula  in  Argo.    At 

Spectra  of  Uranus  and  Neptune, — ^Father  present  tiLe  space  around  it  is  dark.  A  scien- 
Secohi,  in  the  course  of  his  spectroscopic  ob-  tiflo  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News^  com- 
servations  on  Uranus,  has  found  absorption  menting  on  the  discovery  at  Melbourne,  re- 
bands  different  from  those  met  with  in  the  solar  marks : 

atmosphere.    In  the  spectrum  of  Neptune  he  *^  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  brightness  of 

discovers  three  principal  bands ;  one  is  inter-  the  star  may  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
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proximity  of  the  nebnlons  matter,  so  that,  such  oommanity  of  motion  as  forming  a  di»- 
Y^hen  the  donbtless  systematic  motions  of  that  tinot  system,  the  members  of  ^hich  are  asso- 
matter  bring  it  again  into  the  starts  neighbor-  ciated  indeeol  with  the  galactic  system,  but  are 
hood,  Eta  Argils  will  resame  its  ancient  splen-  mnoh  more  intimately  related  to  each  other, 
dor?  May  it  not  be  that  the  son  is  affected  in  In  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  however,  there 
like  manner,  though  to  less  extent,  by  the  are  instances  of  a  star-driil  opposed  to  the 
motions  of  those  cometio  and  meteoric  sys-  direction  dae  to  the  solar  motion.  A  remark- 
tems  which  circle  around  him  ?  Some  of  these  able  instance  may  be  recognized  among  the 
systems  pass  very  near  him,  and  many  of  them  seven  bright  stars  of  Ursa  Major.  Of  these, 
may  be  so  related  to  the  planetary  motions  as  five  are  all  drifting  in  the  same  direction,  ana 
to  be  subject  to  periodic  variations  of  orbital  almost  exactly  at  the  same  rate  toward  the 
motion.  Even  others,  such  as  the  system  cor-  *apex  of  the  solar  jmotion,'  that  is,  the  point 
responding  to  the  November  meteors,  though  from  which  all  the  motions  due  to  the  sun's 
now  obviously  not  associated  with  the  solar  translation  in  space  should  be  directed.  If 
changes,  may  have  their  motions  so  changed  these  five  stars,  indeed,  form  a  system  (and  I 
as  at  some  future  epoch  to  generate  sclar  can  see  no  other  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
spot-periods.  Kemembering  how  enormous  singular  a  community  of  motion),  the  mind  is 
must  be  the  number  of  meteoric  systems  oir-  lost  in  contemplating  the  immensity  of  the 
cling  round  the  sun,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  periods  which  the  revolutions  of  the  compo- 
meteors  must  fall  upon  his  body  in  countless  nents  of  the  system  must  occupy.  Madler  had 
millions.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  not  un-  already  assigned  to  the  revolution  of  Alcor 
worthy  of  credit,  even  by  so  exact  a  man  of  around  Mizar  a  period  of  more  than  7,000 
science  as  Professor  Tyndall,  that  the  wliole  of  years.  But  if  these  stars,  which  appear  so 
that  supply  of  heat  and  light  which  the  sun  close  to  the  naked  eye,  have  a  period  of  such 
pours  forth  unremittingly  to  the  worlds  cir-  length,  what  must  be  the  cyclic  periods  of  the 
cling  around  him  may  be  generated  by  the  con-  stars  which  cover  a  range  of  several  degrees 
tinual  downfall  of  meteoric  masses  upon  the  upon  the  heavens  ? "  There  are  many  other 
solar  surface ;  so  that  any  disturbance  of  the  interesting  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
meteoric  motions  must  importantly  affect  the  Kature^  commenting  on  Mr.  Proctor's  theory, 
condition  of  that  luminary.^'  remarks  that  the  star-drift  described  by  him 
Star-drift  ofths  Central  Sun. — Upon  inves-  serves  to  explain  several  phenomena  which  had 
tigating  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  hitherto  been  thought  very  perplexing.  In  the 
Gemini,  Oancor,  and  Leo,  Mr.  B.  A.  Proctor  first  place,  it  accounts  for  the  small  effect 
has  found  a  community  of  motion  more  strik-  which  the  correction  due  to  the  solar  motion 
ing  than  that  noticed  by  MSdler  in  Taurus,  and  has  been  found  to  have  in  diminishing  the 
regards  the  great  double  cluster  in  Perseus  as  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  stellar  proper  mo- 
far  more  likely  to  be  an  important  centre  of  tions.  Again,  it  explains  the  fact  that  many 
motion  than  the  Pleiades,  of  which  Alcyone  double  stars,  which  have  a  common  proper 
had  been  named  by  Mfidler  as  most  probably  motion,  appear  to  have  no  motion  of  revolution 
the  central  sun  of  our  sidereal  system.  Mr.  around  each  other;  for  clearly  two  members 
Proctor  remarks  that  Madler  required  a  star  of  a  drifting  system  might  appear  to  form  a 
on  the  Milky  Way  as  the  centre  of  the  galaxy,  dose  double,  and  yet  be  in  reality  far  apart 
and  Alcyone  does  not  lie  on  the  Milky  Way,  and  travelling,  not  around  each  other,  but 
and  also  that  he  required  this  centre  to  lie  90^  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  much 
from  the  apex  of  the  solar  motion,  which  is  larger  system  they  form  part  of.  While  map- 
not  the  case  with  Alcyone ;  but  that  the  great  ping  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  Mr. 
cluffter  in  Perseus  fulfils  both  these  conditions  Proctor  has  been  led  to  notice  that  the  rich 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  author  says  cluster  around  Chi  Persei  falls  almost  exactly 
that  these  particular  instances  of  star-drift  are  on  the  intersection  of  the  Milky  Way  with  the 
not  the  less  remarkable ;  that  the  stars  are  great  circle  which  may  be  termed  the  equator 
drifting  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  due  to  of  the  solar  motion ;  that  is,  the  great  circle 
the  proper  motion  assigned  to  the  sun,  because  having  the  apex  of  the  sun's  motion  as  a  pole, 
the  recent  researches  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  This  circumstance  points  to  that  remarkable 
have  abundantly  proved  that  the  apparent  cluster,  rather  than  to  the  Pleiades,  as  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  not  to  be  rec-  centre  of  the  sidereal  system,  if  indeed  that 
omized  as  principally  due  to  the  sun's  motion,  system  has  a  centre  cognizable  by  us.  When 
**Mr.  Stone  has  sliown  even  that  we  must  as-  we  remember  that  for  every  fixed  star  in  the 
sign  to  the  stars  a  larger  proper  motion,  on  Pleiades  there  are  hundreds  in  the  great  clus- 
the  average,  than  that  which  the  sun  possesses,  ter  in  Perseus,  the  latter  will  seem  the  worthier 
Looking,  therefore,  on  the  stars  as  severally  in  region  to  be  the  centre  of  motion.  The  author 
motion,  with  velocities  exceeding  the  sun's  on  is  disposed,  however,  to  regard  the  cluster  in 
the  average,  it  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  Perseus  as  the  centre  of  a  portion  of  the  sidereal 
highly  significant  that  in  any  large  region  of  system,  rather  than  as  the  common  centre  of 
the  heavens  there  should  be  a  community  of  the  gdaxy. 

motion  such  as  I  have  described.    We  seem  Heating-power  of  the  Sta/r», — In  the  proceed- 

compelled  to  look  upon  the  stars  which  exhibit  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  January,  1870, 
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are  given  tlio  details  of  Mr.  Stone's  later  ex-  near  the  coal-saoks  in  Omx  (and  presumably 
periments  upon  this  subject  with  the  great  elsewhere)  would  be  roughly  circular.  Re- 
equatorial  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  In  garding  the  Milky  Way  as  a  ring  of  circular 
pursuing  them,  Mr.  Stone  constructed  a  ther-  section — that  is,  as  resembling  in  section  an  or- 
mopile  believed  by  him  to  be  superior  to  any  dinary  wire  ring — one  can  understand  many 
other  previously  invented.  His  early  trials  peculiaritiesof  its  structure  which  seem  wholly 
convinced  him  that  it  was  almost  impossible  opposed  to  either  the  disk  or  the  flat-ring 
to  distinguish  the  feeble  effects  generated  by  theory.  For  example,  the  great  gap  in  the 
stellar  heat  from  the  grosser  effects  produced  constellation  Argo  may  be  readily  explained, 
upon  the  pile  by  exposure  of  one  face  within  and  so  may  the  yet  wider  vacant  space  in  the 
the  telescope  tube  and  the  protection  of  the  fainter  branch  when  the  ring  is  double.  Mr. 
other  face  outside  the  tube.  It  was  evident  Proctor  shows  how,  by  assigning.to  the  Milky 
that,  to  maintain  the  pile  in  the  thermal  Way  a  spiral  figure,  nearly  all  the  principal 
equilibrium,  its  two  faces  must  be  exposed  to  peculiarities  of  the  zone  can  be  very  fairly  ac- 
precisely  similar  atmospheric  influences.  He  counted  for. — Popular  Scienee  Beview, 
therefore  made  what  may  be  described  as  a  Distrifmtion  of  Stars, — ^In  a  paper  furnished 
terre-star  pile,  the  two  pieces  of  which,  being  by  Mr,  Proctor  to  the  Popular  Sciencs  R»- 
similarly  presented  to  the  object-glass  of  the  iiiew  for  July,  he  gives  the  result  of  his  in- 
telescope,  were  affected  alike  by  disturbing  quiries  into  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
causes,  whether  from  currents  of  air  or  the  stars  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  The 
cooling  of  the  metals  of  the  pile  by  radiation,  general  results  of  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
By  this  arrangement  the  whole  heat  of  a  star's  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes  impel  him 
image  cast  upon  either  face  of  the  pile  ma-  to  conclusions  like  these :  1.  The  southern 
nipnlated  itself  per  se.  The  amount  of  heat  hemisphere  contains  more  stars  of  those  mag- 
was  measured  by  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  nitudes  than  the  northern,  in  the  proportion 
and  the  indications  then  converted  into  Fah-  of  about  seven  to  ^ve,  2.  The  stars  of  these 
renheit  scale  equivalents.  It  was  found  that  orders  are  gathered  into  two  definite  regions, 
the  heating  effect  of  Arcturus,  after  allow-  a  northern  and  a  southern,  so  markedly  that 
ing  for  absorption  by  the  object-glass,  was  the  distribution  within  those  regions  is  richer 
0.0000018T  of  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  and  that  than  that  over  the  rest  of  the  heavens,  in  the 
of  Alpha  and  Lyrro  about  two-thirds  of  that  proportion  of  about  five  to  two.  3.  The  stars 
amount.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  heat  from  of  these  orders  are  associated  in  the  most  in- 
Arcturus,  at  an  altitude  of  25**  at  Greenwich,  timate  manner  with  the  Milky  Way,  insomuch 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  three-inch  cube  of  that,  when  the  Milky  Way  is  included  with  the 
boiling  water  at  a  distance  of  400  yards,  while  two  rich  regions  referred  to,  it  appears  that 
that  from  Alpha  Lyras  is  equal  to  the  heat  stars  in  the  single  division  thus  formed  are 
from  the  same  cube  at  600  yards.  Mr.  Stone  distributed  about  three  times  as  richly  as  over 
conceives  that  the  difference  in  the  heating-  the  remaining  portions  of  the  heavens. 
power  may  be  connected  in  cause  with  differ-  Apparent  Size  of  Celestial  Objects, — No  two 
ence  of  color.  He  finds  that  the  manifested  people  would  perhaps  agree  in  attempting  to 
heat  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  convey  an  idea  of  the  apparent  size  of  any 
moisture  in  the  air  increases,  and  that  all  celestial  object — say  the  moon.  A  pepper- 
sensible  effect  is  cut  off  by  the  slightest  cloud  com,  a  penny,  a  dinner-plate,  a  peck  measure, 
or  haze.  {See  Annual  Oyolop^dia  for  1869.)  a  cart-wheel,  are  some  of  the  familiar  objects 
New  Theory  of  the  Milky  Way. — ^From  a  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  loose  dis- 
careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  various  cussions  of  this  subject.  Mr.  W,  R,  Grove 
parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  Mr.  Proctor  has  been  writes  as  follows  to  Kature : 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  true  figure  of  the  "  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  looking  at 
system  of  stars  constituting  that  zone  is  neither  Yenus  through  a  40-inch  telescope,  Yenus  then 
a  cloven  disk,  as  supposed  by  Sir  WilUam  being  very  near  the  moon  and  of  a  crescent 
Herschel,  nor  a  broad  flat  and  in  part  cloven  form,  the  line  across  the  middle  or  widest  part 
ring,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  He  of  the  crescent  being  one- tenth  of  the  plan- 
says  that  the  existence  of  "coal-sacks,"  or  eVs  diameter.  It  occurred  to  me  to  be  a  good 
dark  places,  in  the  Milky  Way  suggests  an  idea  opportunity  to  examine  how  far  there  was  any 
of  its  general  flgure.  The  coal-sacks  cannot  reality  in  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  apparent 
be  supposed  to  be  tunnel-shaped  openings  ex-  size  of  celestial  objects.  Yenus  through  the 
tending  through  the  whole  breadth  of  a  wide,  telescope,  with  a  magnifying  power  (speaking 
flat  ring,  without  the  "  obvious  improbability  "  from  memory)  of  135,  looked  about  the  size 
spoken  of  by  Sir  John  Herschel  when  dealing  of  an  old  guinea,  i.  e.,  of  a  crescent  cut  off 
with  the  supposition  that  the  nubecular  way  from  that  coin.  The  moon,  to  my  naked  eye,, 
is  cylindrical  in  flgure.  If  the  coal-sacks  are  appeared  the  size  of  a  dessert-plate.  Having 
really  openings  through  a  star  zone,  that  zone  fixed  their  apparent  dimensions  in  my  mind,  I 
cannot  in  all  probability  have  a  much  greater  a^usted  the  telescope  so  that  with  one  eye  I 
extension  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  could  see  Yenus  through  the  telescope,  and 
than  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  According  with  the  other  the  moon  without  the  telescope, 
to  this  view,  the  section  of  the  Milky  Way  and  cause  the  images  to  overlap.  I  was  greatly 
Vol.  x. — i    A 
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surprised  to  find  that  Yenus,  instead  of  being  diameters))  so  as  to  leave  a  fair  margin  in  tlie 

aboat  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  field,  the  moon  is  still  six  inches  in  diameter, 

was  rather  more  than  double  its  diameter,  so  though  her  visible  area  has  really  increased  a 

that,  when  the  adjustment  was  made  to  bring  hnndi-ed-fold. 

the  upper  edge  of  the  moon  coincident  with  ^^  Can  we  go  further  than  to  say,  as  has  often 
the  upper  point  of  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  been  said,  that  all  magnitude  is  relative,  and 
opposite  edge  of  the  moon  fell  short  of  the  that  nothing  is  great  or  small  except  by  corn- 
middle  of  the  crescent,  a  very  palpable  demon-  paidson  ? " 

stration  of  the  fallacy  of  guesses  at  size,  when        The  Cordova  Observatory, — ^The  Congress  of 

there  are  no  means  of  comparison.  the  Argentine  Republic  having  voted  to  estab- 

'^  On  another  occasion  a  lady  was  looking  at  lish  a  national  observatory  at  Cordova,  Br.  B. 
Jupiter  through  my  telescope,  and  having  first  N.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  was  invited  to  super- 
put  on  a  power  of  60  I  changed  it  for  one  of  intend  its  erection  and  take  charge  of  it.  He 
140.  To  my  question,  what  difference  she  ob-  accepted  the  offer,  and  left  this  country  for 
served  in  the  size  of  the  planet,  she  answered,  Cordova  during  the  past  summer,  accompanied 
^  I  see  no  difference  in  size,  but  a  good  deal  in  by  a  number  of  experienced  assistants.  Dr. 
brightness.'  Here  the  area  of  the  one  image  Gould  will  there  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
was  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  other.  the  catalogue  of  the  southern  heavens  beyond 

**  The  fallacy  of  guesses  at  size  without  ob-  the  limit  of  80**,  to  which  the  zones  of  Arge- 
jects  of  comparison  is  most  strikingly  shown  hinder  extend.  The  two  largest  instruments 
in  the  ordinary  expression  of  an  ignorant  ob-  will  be  a  Repsold  meridian  circle  of  54  inches 
server  looking  at  objects  by  day  through  a  focal  length,  and  4^  in.  aperture,  and  an  equa- 
spy-glass.  If  you  ask,  as  I  have  often  done,  a  torial  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  provided  with 
person  unacquainted  with  optics  whether  he  the  11 -inch  object-glass  lately  in  possession  of 
recognizes  any  difference  in  size  between  an  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Smith- 
object,  say  a  horse  or  a  cow,  seen  with  or  sonian  Institution,  the  American  Academy  of 
without  a  telescope,  he  will  always  answer,  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Washington  Observa- 
*•  No,  but  it '  (the  telescope)  ^  brings  it  much  tory,  and  Nautical  Almanac  Bureau,  as  well  as 
nearer.'  This,  of  course,  is  really  an  admis-  astronomers  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
sion  of  increased  magnitude,  but  the  observer  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
is  unconscious  of  it ;  a  horse  to  him  is  as  big  contributed  valuable  instruments  and  books, 
as  a  horse,  no  larger  or  smaller,  whatever  be  Dr.  Gould  writes  of  his  plans  as  follows  to  the 
the  distance.  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July : 

"  Suppose  all  objects  had  never  been  seen        "  My  hope  and  aim  are  to  begin  a  few  degrees 

but  at  one  and  the  same  distance,  then  an  ob-  north  of  Argelander's  southern  limit,  say  at 

server,  looking  at  a  given  object  without  any  26**  or  27**,  and  to  carry  southward  a  system  of 

external  standard  of  comparison,  would  prob-  zone-observations  to  some  declination  beyond 

ably  miJce  a  fair  guess  at  its  size,  for  the  pic-*  Gilliss's  northern  limit,  thus  rendering  com- 

ture  on  his  retina  would  have  a  definite  size,  parisons  easy  with  both  these  other  labors,  and 

and  his  mind  would  estimate  it  by  relation  to  permitting  the  easy  determination  of  the  cor- 

other  pictures  of  known  objects  which  he  had  rections  needful  for  reducing  positions  of  any 

seen  «t  other  times ;  but,  as  we  see  all  the  ob-  one  of  the  three  series  to  corresponding  ones 

jects  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  SiU.  degrees  for  the  other.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 

of  distance,  we  have  no  standard  of  compari-  arrange  in  advance  the  details  of  such  an  un- 

Bon  for  an  image  on  th^  retina.  dertaking,  but  my  expectation  is  to  go  over  the 

"  The  common  phantasmagoria  effect,  where  region  in  question  in  zones  2**  wide  (except  in 

a  figure  appears  to  advance  or  recede  from  us,  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Milky  Way,  where  the  width 

though  it  really  does  not  change  its  position,  would  be  but  one-half  as  great),  up  to  a  decli- 

but  its  size,  is  one  of  the  many  illusions  pro-  nation  of  about  55°,  aft^r  which  the  width 

duced  by  representing  things  as  they  are  seen  would  be  gradually  increased  as  the  declina- 

under  certain  circumstances  which  have  be-  tions  became  greater.    Within  these  zones  all 

come  habitual,  and  habit  interprets  the  vision,  stars  seen  as  bright  as  the  9th  magnitude  would 

So  if  one  lie  on  his  back  in  a  field,  and,  throw-  be  observed,  so  far  as  possible,  moving  ^  the 

ing  the  head  back,  look  at  distant  trees  or  telescope  in  altitude  when  no  bright  star  is  in 

houses,  they  will  appear  to  be  in  the  zenith,  the  field  until  some  one  becomes  visible,  ac- 

because  when  we  ordinarily  look  at  the  zenith  cording  to  the  well-known  method  of  zone- 

the  head  is  thrown  back.  observations. 

"  Is  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun  or  moon,        "  For  reducing  the  observations,  differential 

as  expressed  in  common  parlance,  any  thing  methods  will  probably  be  employed,  inasmuch 

more  than  a  reference  to  some  standard  which  as  the  time  now  assigned  for  my  absence  from 

we  have  early  adopted,  and  which,  not  having  home  would  be  inadequate  for  proper  discus- 

any  means  of  rectifying,  we  assume?    To  me  sion  of  the  corrections  required  for  nice  deter- 

the  moon  at  an  altitude  of  45°  is  about  six  minations  of  an  absolute  character.    Still  it  is 

inches  in  diameter ;  when  near  the  horizon,  my  present  purpose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 

she  is  about  a  foot.    If  I  look  through  a  tele-  such  subsidiary  determinations  as  might  here- 

scope  of  small  magnifying  power  (say  10  or  12  after  be  needed  in  any  attempt  at  computing 
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the  observations  absolutely.    But,  as  I  hardly  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  France, 

venture  to  anticipate  any  opportunity  of  mak-  Germany,  and  most  of  Europe.   In  this  country 

ing  a  thorough  determination  of  the  constants  it  was  less  striking  in  the  beautiful  variety  of 

of  refraction,  or  of  the  errors  of  graduation,  it  phenomena  than  the  aurora  of  April  15,  1869, 

seems  best  to  arrange  for  a  differential  com-  Its  manifestations  at  New  York,  Cleveland, 

putation  at  least  at  first.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  also  in  uanada,  con- 

'^  It  is  improbable  that  a  sufficient  number  sisted  mostly  of  variations  from  a  pink  to  a 

of  well-determined  stars  will  be  found  avail-  deep-red  light,  producing  the  effect  of  a  great 

able  even  for  this  differential  reduction,  and  conflagration  shining  up  from  the  northeastern 

the  necessity  may  thus  be  entailed  of  deter-  horizon.    As  seen  from  New  York  the  auroral 

mining  the  comparison-stars  myself  this  de-  waves  began  to  move  up  from  the  north  about 

termination,  however,  itself  depending  upon  11.30  p.  m.    At  8  a.  m.  a  beautifal  emerald 

standard  star-places.    So  far  as  possible  I  pro-  arch  was  formed.     During  the  continuance  of 

pose  employing  those  heretofore  determined  the  aurora  the  telegraph  between  Philadelphia 

hj  me,  and  published  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  Harrisburg  was  operated  without  a  bat- 

which  form  tne  basis  of  the  star-places  of  the  tery ;  the  Newfoundland  lines  were  so  much 

American  Nautical  Almanac.  disturbed  that  they  ceased  working.    In  Eng- 

**  With  these  observations  of  position  it  is  my  land  the  display  was  the  most  magnificent  ever 
hope  to  combine  others  of  a  physical  character  witnessed  there.  It  commenced  soon  after 
to  some  extent;  but,  in  the  presence  of  a  plan  dark  and  continued  till  past  midnight,  exhibit- 
implying  so  much  labor  and  effort,  it  would  be  ing  all  the  play  of  colors,  and  the  effects  which 
unwise  to  rely  upon  the  possibility  of  accom-  at  less  favorable  opportunities  are  seen,  sep- 
plishing  much  more  than  the  zone-work.  arately.    While  at  its  height  a  falling  star  m 

"  The  meteorological  relations  of  the  place  the  constellation  Auriga,  covered  by  the  auro- 

are  very  peculiar,  but  I  dare  not  tmdertake  ra,  was  perceived,  indicating  that  the  aurora 

any  connected  series  of  observations  bearing  must  have  been  quite  near  to  the  earth,  as 

upon  these,  without  self-registerihg  apparatus,  shooting-stars  are  believed   to  be   generally 

which  is  beyond  my  means."  within  about  60  miles  of  the  terrestrial  surfkce. 

AUCKLAND,  RoBEBT  John  Eden,  D.  D.,  The  planet  Jupiter  and  the  Pleiades  idiowed 

third  Lord,  Baron  Auckland,  in  the  peerage  of  distinctly,  through  the  crimson  canopy,  but 

England  and  Ireland;  from  184T  to  18o4,  Bish-  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  such  as  the  four 

op  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  from  1854  to  1869  stars  in  Cassiopeia,  were  rendered  invisible. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  an  English  prelate  The  ruddy  light  was  so  brilliant  that  a  rosy 

and  nobleman,  bom  in  London,  in  1799;  died  tinge  was  cast  on  watch-faces,  and  other  white 

at  Bath,  England,  April  26, 1870.    He  was  the  objects.    Telegraphs  in  England  were  much 

third  son  of  the  first  Lord  Auckland,  and  was  deranged  during  the  display,  and  for  previous 

educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Cam-  hours  of  the  day  strong  earth-currents  had 

bridge.    After  his  induction  into  holy  orders,  been  noticed  on  all  the  northern  and  many  of 

he  was  successively  Rector  of  Eyam,  Der-  the  northwestern  and  Irish  circuits.  In  France 

byshire,   of  Hertingtonbury,  Herts,    and   of  the  aurora  was  no  loss  remarkable,  and  super- 

Battersea,  Surrey,  and  was  one  of  the  chap-  sjtitious  persons  regarded  its  blood-red  aspect 

lains  to  her  Mtgesty.     He  was  consecrated  as  having  some  bearing  upon  the  future  6f  the 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1847,  and  sue-  war.    The  following  account  from  a  competent 

ceeded  to  the  title  of  Baron  in  1849,  on  the  death  observer  at  Oxford  sums  up  the  general  appear- 

of  his  elder  brother,  the  Governor-General  of  ances  of  the  aurora  in  England : 

India.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  See  of       mv- ^  ^^-^    r\  4.^\.     ajt.v,         —  j  ^  *%: 

"D«*.u  «^A  ur^Tic  ^^^\.^A^^4.\.  ^fT\^  T>««^*     TT^        This  6v«ning,  October  24th,  oooorred  one  of  the 

Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bagot.    He  grandest  displ^  of  auroral  if^hto  which  has  prob- 

held  this  bishopric  till  1869,  when,  on  reaching  ablr  ever  been  witnessed  in  these  latitudes, 
his  seventieth  year,  he  resigned.     He  was  also       As  I  was,  at  a  few  minutes  after  seven  o'clock, 

visitor  of  Wadham  College,   Oxford.      Lord  Phasing  through  the  observatory  with  the  intention 

Auckland  was  an  able  writer,  and  was  not  in-  ^{t^^:jr^niS''b.l^£.il!?.Tft.J;  ^Ir^^^I^n 

ferior  mmtellectual  abihty  to  the  other  mem-  of  the  sky.    On  going  out  into  the  North  Garden,  I 

bers  of  his  gifted  family.    His  sermons,  charges,  peroeived  that  this  was  due  to  a  general  illumination 

and  addresses,  were  much  above  the  average  of  ^f  *be  sky  of  about  that  intensity  which  is  produced 

those  of  the  English  bishops  generally.     In  by  the  rUing  of  the  full  moon  on  the  sky  immediate^ 

1 0AA  v.r.  ^«i.Kni,«/^«  ^A^-  i^4^lLr.«% v:^i— .1,^  ly  above  it,  the  moon  itself  not  being  visible.    The 

1860  he  published  a  very  mteresting  biography  iyntrast  between  this  white  iUumSated  sky  and 

of  nia  father,  under  the  title  of  "Life  and  the  deep  ordinary  blue  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Correspondence  of  the  First  Lord  Auckland."  zenith  was  very  striking,  the  two  portions  being 

After  resimlng  the  bishopric,  he  continued  to  V^^  moderate  accuracy  separated  by  the  prime  ver- 

reside  at  Jath  where,  in  1869,  his  sister,  the  *^^|;  ,^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,,^^  ^hat 

Hon.  Emily  hden  {see  Annual  Otolop^dia  appeared  to  be  an  illummated  cloud,  extending near^ 

for  1869)  died.  ly  fh)m  the  zenith  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for 

AURORA    BOREALIS.     A  very  brilliant  aoout  fortv  degrees.    Finally  there  was  at  this  time 

and  widely-seen  exhibition  of  the  aarora  took  *  well-defined  arch  of  light,  corresponding  pretty 

*.i<.^A  r*Y.  ♦>»*  r*ir,y.4- .,^p  n^*«.».««  o>«<.i>      T4.  ^-  accurately  m  position  with  the  equator,  and  visible 

place  on  the  night  of  October  24th.     It  was  from  eant  to  ^st  nearly  to  the  horizon ;  and,  be- 

visiDle  m  tne  nortnem  and  western  parts  of  neath  this  arch,  the  sky  waa  unusually  dark,  the 
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darkness  not  being  due  to  cloud  or  mist,  as  the  stars 
vero  seen  with  their  usual  distinctness. 

There  vas  a  small  tendency  at  intervals  to  a  dis- 
play of  streamers,  but  they  were  not  conspiouous. 
From  these  phenomena  I  was  led  to  ezpoct,  in  the 
course  of  the  eyeninff,  a  grand  display  or  aurora,  and 
I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  summons,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Keating,  the  assistant  on  duty,  at 
eight  o'clock,  to  come  down  and  witness  it. 

The  spectacle  at  thb  time  was  most  magniiicent. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  heavens  was  nearly 
covered  with  crimson  li^ht  of  great  intensity,  and 
the  sight  was  so  fine  tnat,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
was  occupied  only  with  the  admiration  which  it 
excited. 

On  proceeding  to  observe  it  more  particularly,  I 
saw  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  sheets  of 
crimson  light,  one  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
sky  and  the  other^on  the  west. 

The  eastern  she*et  extended  generally  from  Polaris 
to  Capella  toward  the  zenith,  which  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  quite  reach.  The  most  brilliant 
sets  of  streamers  had  their  centres  passing  through 
these  stars,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  was  tolerably  well  defined  by  Perseus 
and  Cassiopeia. 

The  western  sheet  was  equally  well  defined,  as 
lying  between  a  Lyne  and  a  Aquila,  but  its  brilliancy 
and  the  rapid  cliange  produced  by  the  streamers  were 
inferior  to  those  exnibited  in  the  other  portion  at  the 
time  when  I  observed  it. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  portions 
seemed  to  be  connected  by  an  illuminated  neecy  or 
cirrus  doud  a  little  south  of  the  zenith.  This  ap- 
parent doud  wu,  I  believe,  also  a  portion  of  auroral 
ught,  as  I  examined  it  a  few  minutes  afterward  when 
it  exhibited  more  of  the  auroral  character. 

At  this  time  the  portion  of  the  eastern  sheet,  which 
had  passed  througn  Polaris,  became  separated  fVom 
its  more  eastern  portion  passing  through  Capella, 
and  formed  a  diatiuct  sheet,  while  the  western  sheet 
was  apparently  drifting  still  more  toward  the  south- 
west. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  intensity  of  the  light  dimin- 
ished rapidly,  and,  as  it  was  lading,  m^  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  very  beautiful  feature  in  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited.  Just  below  the  red  light  of  the 
most  western  position  was  a  most  brilliant  bluish- 
white  light,  vaguely  defined  but  very  intense.  It  was 
most  probably  pure  white,  the  bluish  appearance 
beiuff  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  red.  The  arch 
whi<m  I  had  observed  earlier  in  the  eyening  was  now 
much  brighter,  and  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  heavens,  where 
there  was  soon  a  sinmor  effulgence  of  white  light, 
but  not  quite  so  intense. 

The  darkness  of  the  sky  (perfectly  tree  from  cloud) 
beneath  the  bright  arch  was  now  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  faded  away,  and,  ex- 
cepting some  small  remains  of  the  phenomena  in  the 
north,  nothing  unusual  was  visible.  The  grandest 
part  of  the  phenomena  continued  for  about  half  an 
nour,  that  is,  from  eight  till  half-past  eic^ht  o'clock. 
Later  in  the  evening  a  tolerably  bright  bank  of  au- 
roral light  was  visible  above  the  northern  horizon. 
and  another  brilliant  display  occurred,  as  dcscribea 
by  Mr.  Lucas. 

For  a  considerable  time  during  the  firat  display, 
Mr.  Lucas  was  watching  fh>m  tlie  tower  of  the  od- 
servatory,  where  he  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  heavens,  and  saw,  at  about 
8^  16"  to  8^  80",  an  ill-defined  dark  segment  along 
the  north  horizon,  from  which  white  streamere  is- 
sued through  the  whole  extent,  yery  much  resem- 
bling an  orainary  aurora,  but  which  might  be  easily 
passed  oyer  in  the  grandeur  of  the  display. 

Mr.  Lucas  watched  from  10  o'clock,  out  saw  noth- 
ing except  the  white  light  extending  under  the 
Great  Bear,  till  IC  SO"",  at  which  time  white  stream- 


ers shot  up  to  Polaris  and  Beta  Cephei,  changing  to 
intense  red.  At  11^  lO"  two  sets  of  streamera  ap- 
peared, one  near  Alpha  and  Beta  Ursa  Migoris,  and 
the  other  a  little  to  the  east  of  Beta  Draconis,  the 
former  going  eastward  to  h  Urss  Maoris,  and  the 
latter  westward  post  Oamma  Draconis.  These  were 
succeeded  by^  some  at  Alpha  Lyrsd,  combining  with 
the  last  mentioned,  and  tne  mass,  of  an  intense  red 
color,  travelled  slowly  to  Alpha  Aquilie,  where  it  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  as  did  that  of  Una 
Msjor,  while  the  part  of  the  heavens  appeared  per- 
fectly clear.  At  11^  90^  streamera  again  shot  up  at 
Beta  UrsiB  Minoris,  and  between  Gamma  Draconis 
and  Alpha  Lyne  for  a  short  time,  and  a  few  fSunt  in- 
dications were  visible  till  a  little  after  12,  when  the 
sky  appeared  to  have  regained  its  usual  appearance. 

From  the  relation  of  others  it  appeara  tnat  another 
brilliant  display  took  place  still  later  in  the  night. 

B.  MAIN. 

A  gentleman,  residing  in  Palestine,  sent  the 

following  to  the  London  THmes : 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  cyening  of  October  25th  my 
attention  was  called  by  a  servant  to  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  sky.  On  goinff  out  I  found  the  noitliem 
heavens,  for  about  one-sixtn  of  the  distance  between 
the  horizon  and  zenith,  of  a  deep-red  color,  not  un- 
like that  produced  by  a  great  conflagration.  The 
color  changed  Arom  minute  to  minute,  being  now 
brighter  and  more  intense,  now  duller  and  paler,  at 
times  almost  resembling  that  of  blood.  The  middle 
of  the  colored  space  was  immediately  under  the  Pole- 
star,  and  it  extended  about  85  degrees  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  point.  At  flrat  it  seemed  to  touch 
the  horizon,  but  afterward  the  sky,  which  looked 
somewhat  blacker  bv  contrast,  was  yisible  below  it. 
Stara  could  be  seen  through  it,  and  its  margins  blend- 
ed gradually  with  the  natural  sky.  The  evening 
Was  bright,  and  a  ercat  many  stars  were  yisible. 
Wind,  N.  W.,  0.6,  the  air  colder  and  sharper  than 
usual  at  this  season. '  The  barometer  had  sunk  0.052 
since  9  o'clock  a.  x.  Unfortunately,  no  means  of 
making  msgnetical  and  electrical  observations  were 
available.  The  phenomenon  disappeared  slowly, 
and  at  midnight  only  a  yery  faint  redness  was  per- 
ceptible. The  eastern  part  faded  away  flrst,  so  that 
the  aurora  appeared  as  if  moving  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. The  next  eyening  the  weather  broke,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  rain  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  fightning." 

AUSTRALASIA.  The  Australasian  colonics 
of  Great  Britain  include  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, namely.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia ;  and,  besides,  the  colonies  of  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  The  area  and  population 
of  these  colonies  according  to  the  latest  datcr^, 
were  as  follows : 


PROVINCEB. 

Sqott*  MOm. 

Population. 

Y««r. 

New  South  Wales. . 

Victoria. 

South  AuMralia 

Queensland 

western  Australia. 
Northern  Territory 
Tasmania 

808,500 
88,461 
880,60» 
668,390 
075,834 
523,681 
S6.215 
106,250 

475,674- 
T23,a')3 
176,996 
307,427 
22,733 

100,706 
226,618 

1869 
1870 
1868 
1868 
1868. 

•  •  •  • 

1807 

New  Zealand 

1867 

Total 

8,077,701 

1,960,000 

To  the  population  of  New  Zealand  should  be 
added  the  native  Maoris,  whose  number  in  186T 
was  estimated  at  38,500,  wbile  in  1860  thej 
still  numbered  66,079. 

In  Julj  a  conference  of  delegates  from  nearly 
all  the  colonies  of  Australasia  was  held  at  Mel- 
bourne, chieflj  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
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an  intercolonial  coAtoms  union.    The  confer-  colony  were  estimated  at  £13,320,662  sterling, 

ence  is  regarded  as  an  important  step  toward  against  £11,676,080  in  1868.    Of  this  amount, 

the  consolidation  of  the  colonies.    The  confer-  £6,250,000    came   from    Great   Britun,   and 

enoe  declared  itself  in  favor  of  an  intercolo-  £4,500,000  from  British  colonial  possessions, 

nial  free  trade  policy,  and  bills  establishing  The  total  exports,   during  1869,  summed  up 

intercolonial  free  trade  were,  accordingly,  in-  £15,598,990,  against  £12,783,427,  showing  an 

troduced  into  the  several  colonial  legislatures,  increase  of  nearly  23  per  cent.    The  entries  at 

In  September  a  royal  commission  was  appoint-  the  ports  of  the  colony  comprised  2,067  vessels, 

ed  in  Victoria  to  consider  the  expediency  of  together  of  653,362  tons ;  the  clearances  2,172 

inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  other  colonies  vessels,  together  of  685,207  tons.    At  the  end 

in  providing — 1.  For  the  extradition  of  offend-  of  1869  there  were,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 

ers  fi»om  one  colony  to  another.    2.  That  the  143,984  horses ;  191,854  milch-cows ;  571,828 

effect  of  insolvency  or  the  granting  of  probate  heads  of  cattle ;  9,756,819  sheep ;  and  136,206 

shfill  be  extended  to  all  the  colonies.    8.  The  hogs.    The  number  of  auriferous  quartz-ridges, 

adoption  of  a  system  whereby  execution  in  one  worked  by  miners  and  diggers,  amounted  to 

colony  upon  the  registration  of  the  Superior  2,651 ;  the  area  of  the  alluvial  quartz-diggings 

Court  may  take  effect  in  all  the  others.    ^  The  extended  over  884  square  miles.    Of  machines 

establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal.  used   for  the  digging,  crushing,  and  washing 

Daring  the  month  of  March  the  settlements  operations,  there  were  6,068,  of  an  aggregate 

of  !N'ew  South  Wales  and  Queensland  suffered  value  of  £2,150,432  sterling.    The  total  quan- 

from  most  distressing  inundations.    The  over-  tity  of  gold  obtained  was  1,657,498  ounces,  of 

flow  of  the  rivers  and  torrents,  and  the  de-  which  587,694  were  from  the  quartz-ridges,  and 

struction  of  life  and  property,  exceeded  any  1,069,804  ounces  from  the  alluvial  diggings.  Be- 

thing  ever  known  before,  even  in  Australia,  sides,  there  were  9  silver-mines ;  8  antimony ;  1 

the  quarter  of  terrible  floods.    In  Kew  South  copper ;  2  tin ;  14  coal ;  and  3  slate-mines. 

Wales  several  of  the  great  streams  rose  more  AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN"    MONAROEY, 

than  twenty  feet  above  their  usual  level  in  a  now  the  ofiScial  title  of  the  empire  formerly 

few  hours,  and  swept  every  thing  before  them,  called  Austria.    Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I., 

swamping  farm-lands,  hamlets,  and  villages,  and  bom  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  uncle, 

drowning  men  and  cattle  wholesale.  InQaeens-  Ferdinand  L,  on  December  2, 1848.    Heir-ap-* 

land  several  of  the  larger  towns  were  half  sub-  parent,  Archduke  Rudolph,  bom  August  21, 

merged,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  1858.    In  this  article  we  treat  of  the  affairs 

seek  refuge  in  the  churches  £id  school-houses,  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 

An  intercolonial  exhibition  was  opened  at  as  a  whole,  and  those  belonging  to  Austria 

Sydney  on  the  80th  of  July,  and  was  a  great  proper,  or  the  cis-Leithan  provinces,  reserving 

saccess.    The  construction  of  a  transaustra-  the  affairs  of  the  trans-Leithan  provinces  for 

lion  telegraph  commenced  at  both  ends,  and  the  article  Hungary, 

other  sections  were  to  commence  immediately.  The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 

In  April  a  new  mail  line  of  steam-packets,  to  the  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to 

the    California,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  240,381  square  miles.   The  last  census,  of  1857, 

Steamship  Company,  was  established,  to  pro-  showed  the  population  of  the  provinces  now 

mote  a  closer  communication  between  Austrid-  constituting  Austria  (Lombardy  and  Venetia ' 

asia  and  the  United  States.  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount  to  32,630,000. 

The  emigration  to  the  several  Australian  A  new  census  was  taken  in  1869,  the  results  of 

colonies,  in  1868,  is  reported  as  follows:  To  which,  so  far  as  published,  are  as  folio ws : 

New  South  Wales,  1,318;    Queendand,  685;  ,                 ptotIiiom.                                 popnutioa 

Victoria,  6,566 ;  Tasmania,  18 ;  South  Austra-  ^'  ^^^'j^iSSS/iwtriT  ^^™*'*^*  ^^^^"'^ '      i  ggo  ?os 

lia,  851;  Western  Australia,  168;  New  Zea-  2!  Upper  AuBtria.'.".*'. ''.**'.*. ■.'.'.'..'.'. '.■.'.'.'.    'Tssisw 

land,  8,708 ;  total,  12,809.    The  total  emigra-  4  iti??a ** iiS^JS 

tion  to  Australasia,  during  the  thirty  years,  5!  cSnthiaV.'.'.'/.V. ■.'*.*/.*'.■.'. ■.'.*.'. '.'.'. *.'..'.    wSS 

from  1838  to  1867,  inclusively,  amounted  to  6.  Camlola 466^834 

915,006.   The  Parliament  in  Melbourne,  during  I  ^^iSiYo^m^T'.'^^^ '"''''"'     sS'Ss 

Its  session  from  Febraary  1 1  till  December  28,  9.  Bohemia. V.  6440458 

1869,  passed  the  following  most  liberal  law:  J?-  ^omvla 2,ojo,j^ 

£.  ij»'A        ■i.j.        J.         .  .  ..        .  II.  blleslft 518.862 

"£ach  cwonist  and  mimigrant,  no  matter  to  12.  Gaiicta 6,444;oi6 

what  nationality  he  may  belong,  has  the  privi-  i-f  gukovina 618,4M 

lege  ofselecting  for  himself820  acres  of  crown  14.  Daimatia m.'rsi 

land,  for  which  he  pays  an  annud  rent  of  two  Total  ciB-Leithan  Proyinces 20,!M3,885 

shillings  per  acre  during  the  first  ten  years.  At  H*  Trans-Leitban  Provincos  (Hungary): 

tte  expiration  of  that  term  he  enters  into  the  ^  ?^^Ti;,d8f.v<i.te::;;::::::;:;:::  ";oi;M8 

rail  and  free  possession  of  the  land.*'    Itisex-  17.  Tmnsyinuiia 8,122,458. 

peeted  that  the  enactment  of  this  law  will  soon  j,^^  ^l^  Leithan  Provinces          14  284  20s 

directaliberalflowof emigrationtoth'ecolonies.  jn.  The  Mintaiy  Prontier  (which  i.  admVnVs-    '    ' 

loe  following  is  a  condensed  report  from  tered  by  the  Ministry  of  War  of  tboAiu- 

«ie  official  statistics  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  tro-Huugarlan  empire) i,w,m 

for  the  year  1869 :  The  total  imports  into  the  Total  Auatpo-Hungarlan  monarchy.  88,948,682 
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The  numerical  strength  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the  Aostro-Eangarian  monarchy  was, 
in  1869,  as  follows: 


oouimuESi 


AnstriA 

lian^ry 

HiliUizy  Frontier. 


Total. 


Otnnan. 

NortbOTn 
Slari. 

SoQth«m 
SUrL 

Western 
RottiuMtUm*. 

EMUm 
RoiuaaiiiAni. 

Magyiz^ 

7,280,000 

1,766,000 

46,000 

9,833,000 

2,210,000 

12,000 

1,784,000 

1,609,000 

982,000 

692,000 

1,600 

500 

218,000 

2,601,000 

147,000 

18,000 

6,406,000 

5,000 

9,010,000 

12,044,000 

4,176,000 

694,000 

2,862,000 

6,431,000 

AUoUien. 

742.000 

611,000 

500 

1,864,000 


Among  the  northern  Slavi  are  6,780,000 
Czechs,  Moravians,  and  Sloyaks;  2,880,000 
Poles,  and  8,104,009  Ruthenians;  among  the 
southern  Slavi  1,260,000  Slovenitzi,  1,424,000 
Croats,  1,520,000  Servians,  and  26,000  Bulga- 
rians. The  western  Roumanians  are  chiefly 
(580,700)  Italians,  who  occupy  the  southern 
aistrict  of  Tyrol  and  Trieste.  The  Germans 
have  a  minority  in  only  eleven  out  of  the  sev- 
enteen crown-lands,  namely,  in  Lower  and  Up- 
per Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Oarinthia,  Ty- 
rol, and  Silesia.  In  the  last-named  provinces 
their  minority  is  small,  and  in  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Tyrol,  they  have  about  a  two-thirds 
migority,  while  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  and 
Salzburg  are  wholly  German.    The  northern 


Slavi  have  a  majority  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Ga- 
licia,  and  a  plurality  in  the  Bukovina:  the 
southern  Slavi  a  minority  in  Camiola,  the  Litr 
toral,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia.  The  east  Rou- 
manians have  a  smaU  majority  in  Transylvania, 
and  the  Magyars  a  plurality  in  Hungary.  In 
the  provinces  represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  tue  cis-Leithan  provinces  (Reichsrath)  the 
Slavi  have  a  minority  (56.78  per 'cent.) ;  in  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  crown  the 
Magyars  contribute  88.61  per  cent. ;  the  Slavi, 
26.65;  the  east  Roumanians,  17.86;  the  Ger- 
mans, 12.60. 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  monarchy 
were  estimated,  in  1869,  to  be  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


CHURCHES. 

CxS-LETrRAKIA.. 

Tbaks-Lbxthakia. 

Total,  iwc.  or  Militabt. 

*   PopaUtloD. 

.   Ptreent. 

Popolatloo. 

For  cent. 

Popolatloo. 

Percent, 

Roman  Catholics 

15,766 

80.4 
11.7 

•  •  •  • 

7,190 

1,408 

9 

48.0 

10.1 

0  1 

S3,965 

3,861 

18 

66.5 

Greek  Catholics 

11.0 

Armcfnian  Catholics. 

0.1 

Total  Catholics 

18,073 
490 

■  •  ■  • 

851 

•  •  •  • 

688 
6 

OS.l 
S.6 

•  •  m  • 

1.7 

•  •  •  • 

8.6 
0.2 

8,627 
2,630 

m   •  m  • 

3,038 

64 

488 

S 

58.S 
17.9 

•  •  •  ■ 

iiQ.S 
0.3 
S.9 

•  •  ■  • 

27,189 
3,166 

«  •  •  • 

3,495 

66 

1,121 

8 

77.6 

Oriental  Greeks 

9.0, 

ETsngelical — Latheran ; . . . 

Beformed 

TTnttflrians..... 

10.0 
0.2 

Jews 

3.2 

Other  Sects 

Total 

19,603 

100 

14,880 

100 

84,964 

100 

In  the  budget  of  1870,  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  re- 
ceipts were  as  follows : 

BxpmdltiirM.  Anrtrlaa  floilni. 

1.  Oonunon  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affllirs 4,826,471 

2.  Common  Ministry  of  War : 

(1.)  For  the  Army 78,778,366 

S)  Porthe  Navy 9.933,266 

8.  Common  Ministry  on  Finances 1,748.607 

4.  Common  Chamber  of  Accounts 104,096 

Total 94,785,606 

lUcalptt. 

Beoelpts  of  Ministry  of  War 8,214,000 ) 

Receipts  trom  Co^toms 12,000,000  J- 16,326,900 

Beceipts  from  Consulates 112,000) 

Total 79,469,695 

Of  which  sum  the  cis-Leithan  provinces" 
furnish  70  per  cent.,  or  55,621,787  florins;  and 
the  trans-Leithan  provinces  80  per  cent.,  or 
28^887,908. 

The  budget  of  1868  for  the  cis-Leithan 
provinces  was  as  follows :  Beceipts,  817,195,- 
040 ;  expenditures,  789,254 ;  deficit,  3,544,214. 
The  public  debt  of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces 
on  December  81,  1868,  was  2,692,067,816  flor- 
ins; on  December  81,  1869,  2,680,896,744  flor- 
ins. The  common  floating  debt  was,  on  De- 
cember 81,  1869,  319,082,561  florins. 


The  army,  in  1870,  consisted  of  246,695  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  822,472  on  the  war 
footing. 

According  to  the  new  military  law  of  Aus- 
tria, the  obligation  for  military  service  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  time  of  service  in  the  line,  three 
years;  in  the  reserve,  seven  years;  in  the 
landwehr,  two  years.  The  navy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1870,  consisted  of  44  steamers 
(of  which  21  were  iron-dads,  together  of  89,960 
tons);  24  sailing-vessels,  together  of  14,162 
tons;  9  tenders  and  relief  ships,  of  1,640  tons. 
Total,  77  vessels,  of  105,762  tons. 

The  imports,  not  including  metals,  of  the 
monarchy  in  1869  amounted  to  868,500,000 
florins;  the  exports  to  421,800,000  florins. 
The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Trieste  were  9,095 
vessels,  together  of  1,087,268  tons ;  the  clear- 
ances, 9,126  vessels,  of  1,148,458  tons.  The 
merchant  navy  at  the  be^^nning  of  1870  con- 
sisted of  7,858  vessels,  of  862,965  tons,  and 
manned  by  28,184  persons^  The  number  of 
letters  sent  by  mail  was  99,400,000  in  the  cis- 
Leithan,  and  28,600,000  in  the  trans-Leithan 
provinces. 

The  ministerial   crisis   in   the  cis-Leithan 
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ministry,  which  existed  in  December,   1869,  Reichsrath,  and  also  of  the  Diets  in  the  va- 

the  migority  demanding  an  unflinching  ad-  rions  provinces  of  the  empire.    New  elections 

Lesion  to  the  constitution,  while  the  minor-  for  these  bodies  were  also  ordered.    In  case 

ity  were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  the  any  of  the  Diets  should  decline  to  choose  dep- 

federalistic  demands  of  the  Slav!,  was  ended  on  nties  to  the  Reichsrath,  the  Goyemment  an- 

January  15,  1870,  by  the  resignation  of  the  nounced  its  determiuation  to  order  a  direct 

minority,  consisting  of  the  minister  president,  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  for 

Count  Taaffe,  and  of  the  ministers,  Count  Fo-  that  purpose. 

t.ocki  and  Dr.  Berger.    On  January  26th,  the  The  Austrian  Reichsrath  was  opened  on  the 

Minister  of  the  Interior  made  an  explanation,  17th  of  September,  and  the  Emperor  delivered 

in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Austrian  Reichs-  the  address  from  the  throne.    He  said : 

rath,  of  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  the  Gov-  »  j  j^^^^  ^^^               ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  dxsch^ge  of 

eminent  which  had  remained  in  otfice.     He  important  duties.    While  a  aanguinaiy  contest  i« 

claimed  for  the  present  ministry  that  they  had  Bpreadine  devastation  over  vast  territories  in  this 

done  much  to  improve  the  position  of  Aus-  quarter  <tf  the  world,  our  empire  eiyoys  the  blessings 

tria    during    their  two   years'  tenure   of   of-  °^,  P?*«^®»  'n^  ^^^  peaceful  character  of  our  foreigrn 

««-,v       ttTu«^  a:a  «^*  ;.«.1««  *i,^  4?-^*.  *v«*  *i».v  relations  will  serve,  above  all,  to  place  the  oonstitu- 

^'  ^1    .°®^  ^'^  ^^^  }^^^^ .         ^^^  *"**  J^®  tional  institutions  of  the  state  upona  firm  foundation, 

constitution  was  capable  of  improvement,  but  Toward  the  end  of  last  year  the  regular  discussions 

they  would  not  parley  with  those  who  took  of  the  Lower  House  experienced  some  interruption, 

their  stand  of  opposition  outside  of  its  lines,  I"  o^^er  to  remedy  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 

The  policy  wiU  be  to  maintain  the  present  con-  ^  ^l  P?^  of  the  empire  an  opportunity  of  express- 

«  i^v  v-j  fTxxx  i/v  irv  *u«£UM»iu  !*»«,  ^xv^ovuv  vyu  ^j^^^.  ^ig^^g  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  sovereign 

stitutional  arrangement,  but  to  do  every  thing  to  order  new  elections.    I  feel  special  satisfaction  at 

possible  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  and  aspira-  seeing  you  assembled.    I  know  that  the  Upper  and 

tions  of  the  nationalists."      Minister  Plener  the  Lower  House  are  both  animated  by  truly  pat- 

waa,  on  January  17th,  charged  with  the  recon-  notic  feelings  and  sentiments  for  Austria.    I  wiU  not 

>f»w«4-;^«  r^fi  +i»l  ^:»:«4-.«r    k«4.  ♦i^:-  «r^»i,  «,««  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  patriotism  that  I  still  miss 

Btruction  of  the  mmistry,  but  this  work  was  ^^e  presence  of  the  representatives  of  Bohemia ;  but 

not  oompleted   until  jebruary   1st.      In   the  i  must  all  the  more  deeply  deplore  this  since  the 

new   ministry,   Hasner   was    Minister    Presi-  government  indefatigably  exerts  itself,  amid  the  se- 

dent ;  Stremayr,  Minister  of  Public  Worship :  "o^s  and  momentous  events  of  the  pesent  time,  to 

B«Ju«.s  Minirter  of  Agriculture ;  «,d  Wag-  {S'o.Sfri^e^r f  J:'iS?^a  ^SthT^^xS^^^t 

ner,  Ifanister  of  the  Defence  of  the  C^ountiy.  necessity  of  bringing  the  internal  organization  of  the 

The  efforts  of  the  centralists  were  chiefly  di-  empire  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.    It  will  be  the 

rected  against  the  Chancellor, Count  Beust,  and,  duty  of  the  Government  to  invoke  all  legal  remedies 

in  their  name,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  f<>r  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 

of  Deputies,  ierr  von  Kaisersfeld    violently  [TnoXntiC'Vryjlfth^^^^ 

attacked  him.    In  reply,  the  Chancellor  avowed  rath  to  discuss,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  the  justice 

his  preference  for  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  of  measures  which  will  serve  to  secure  a  oonstitu- 

his  desire  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  tional  basis  upon  which  the  individual  wanta  of  everv 

all  the  nationalities  of  Austria;  but  he  cate-  f*^  ™*y  ^«  "t'*'???.'^,  '  „?.?^?,''  oompauble  with 

.     II      3     •  J  V     •             J  •  the  prerogatives  oi  the  monarchy." 

gorioauy  denied  having  used  improper  means  a'      »                              "^ 

to  combat  the  members  of  the  cis-Leithan  The  speech  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  sev- 

Cabinet  who  did  not  share  his  views ;  he  pro-  eral  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Reichs- 

tested  against  the  pessimism  of  MM.  Eaiser-  rath — namely,  the  election  of  delegations;  the 

feld,  Skene,  and  others  of  their  party,  who  in  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  Catho- 

their  speeches  had  predicted  a  catastrophe—  lie  Church  and  the  state,  which  has  become 

the  complete  ruin  of  Austria — ^if  the  constitu-  necessary  through  the  abrogation  of  the  Con- 

tion  of  December,  1667,  was  altered  to  make  oordat  hitherto  existing  with  the  Papal  See, 

any  concessions  to  the  nationalities.  .  respecting  which  bills  will  be  introduced  by 

On  March  22d,  Minister  Giskra  offered  his  the  Government ;  the  completion  of  the  legis- 

resignation,  which  was  accepted.    On  the  81st,  latory  labors  respecting  the  procedure  in  civil 

the  a4)onmment  of  the  discussion  on  the  de-  and  criminal  law,  the  reform  of  the  universi- 

nuuads  of  Galioia  caused  the  representatives  ties,  the  examination  of  the  financial  estimates, 

of  the  Poles,  of  the  Slovenitzi  of  Istria,  and  of  the  solution  of  economical  questions,  and.  final- 

Backovina,  to  resign.    On  April  4th  a  new  ly,  bills  sanctioning  administrative  steps  al- 

ministry  was  formed,  with  Count  Polocki  as  ready  taken  by  reason  of  their  urgency.    The 

President    On  the  14th,  Count Taaffe rejoined  Emperor  concluded:  '^May  that  power  and 

the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  strength  which  are  engendered  by  concord 

War.    The  other  places  in  the  Cabinet  were  spread  from  your  midst  to  all  the  races  of 

temporarily  supplied  by  the  heads  of  the  sev-  Austria,  and  lead  them  to  such  a  course  as 

eral  branches  of  administration.    On  the  7th  will  promote  liberty,  prosperity,  and  honor, 

of  May,  the  ministry  was  oompleted  by  the  for  every  race  and  country  of  the  common 

appointment  of  Petrino  as  Minister  of  Agricul-  empire  t " 

tnre,  of  Holzgethan  as  Minister  of  Finance,  During  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the 

and  of  Widman  as  Minister  of  War.  orown,  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath, 

On  the  23d  of  May  imperial  decrees  were  the  Polish  delegates,  apprehending  a  miscon- 

iasaed  for  the  dissolution   of  the   Nationtd  struction  of  their  motives,  desisted  from  op- 
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position.    The  Tyrolese  deputies  adopted  the  cordat,  Morisignor  Falcinelli,  the  Papal  nnncio, 

same  policy  for  similar  reasons.    After  a  long  was,  in  Angust,  recalled, 

debate  in  the  Lower  House,  the  address  was  In  June,  the  German  teachers  of  the  empire 

carried  by  a  vote  of  92  to  61.  held  a  convention  in  Vienna,  to  express  their 

Among  the  working-men    of  Vienna    and  views  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 

other  large  cities  socialistic  views  have  found  tion  of  public  instruction.  The  attendai^ce  was 

numerous   adherents.    Some  of  the  leaders  very  large,  and  a  novel  feature  was  the  presence 

were  prosecuted  by  the  government  for  high-  of  a  number  of  female  teachers,  some  of  whom 

treason,  and  their  trial,  which  was  concluded  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  con- 

at  Vienna  on  July  19th,  attracted  great  atten-  vention  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  ex- 

tion.    The  Public  Prosecutor,  in  his  opening  ad-  elusion  of  doctrinal  religion  from  the  schools, 

dress,  explained  that  the  prisoners  belonged  to  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  6er- 

a  committee  which  was  engaged  in  spreading  many  and  France,  the  Austrian  Qovemment 

a  socialist-democratic  agitation  in   Austria ;  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a  strict  neutrality, 

that  they  were  in  communication  with  trades-  The  Germans  of  Austria  were  unanimous  and 

unions  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  coi^junc-  enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations  in  favor  of 

tion  with  the  latter,  4umed  at  the  overthrow  Germany,  which  the  Government  repeatedly 

of  all  social  and  state  institutions*     During  disapproved  and  checked.     The  Poles  syni- 

the  trial  a  large  number  of  working-men  gath-  pathized  more  with  France  than  with  Germany, 

ered  in  front  of  the  court-house,  but  there  was  but  their  leading  organs  declared  that  in  the 

not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  order.    One  progress  of  the  war  their  attitude  would  be 

of  the  leaders,  Oberwinder,  was  sentenced  to  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  Russia.    They 

six  years',  and  three  others  to  five  years'  close  would,  at  all  events,  oppjDse  that  belligerent 

confinement  for  high-treason.      Others  were  power  which  might  be  favored  by  Russia.  The 

condemned  to  imprisonment  for  periods  vary-  Czechs  declared  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

ing  from  two  to  six  months  for  taking  part  questions,  they  would  pursue  a  policy  which 

in  public  disturbances.    Oberwinder  and  Hos  they  woidd  regard  as  most  beneficial  to  the 

were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  on  the  interests  of  tlieir  own  nationality, 

expiration  of  their  sentences.      In  October,  The  demand  of  Russia  for  the  abolition  of  the 

another  leader  of  the  workingmen  was  sen*  Treaty  of  Paris  created  a  great  commotion  in 

tenced  to  five  months'  imprisonment  for  in*  Vienna.      Baron  von  Beust,  in  his  reply  to 

citing  a  revolt.  Prince  G^rtschakofi^,  insists  on  the  force  of  the 

Even  since  the  reSstablishment  of  constitu-  obligations  contracted  in  1856,  which  are  not  to 

tional  government  in  Austria,  the  several  min-  be  evaded  or  annulled.    Deference  only  exacts  a 

istries  and  the  great  minority  of  theReichsrath  reply.  The  fact  that  Turkey  can  sustain  a  fleet 

have  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  where  Russia  cannot,  is  not  sufficient  for  ar- 

of  1866  necessary,  since  in  their  opinion  it  bkrarily  dissolving  the  treaty.      The  action 

granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  undue  of  Russia  endangers  all  existing  and  future 

prerogatives.    After  the  virtual  abolition  of  treaties.     Turkey  is  not  responsible  for  the 

several  provisions  of  the  Concordat  by  special  union  of  the  principalities.    Turkey  asks  that 

laws,  passed  in  former  years,  its  total  and  we  shall  not  give  our  sanction  to  a  breach  of  the 

official  repeal  was,  in  1870,  resolved  upon  in  treaty.    The  occasional  excursions  of  ftigates 

consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli-  into  the  Euxine,  with  princes  on  board,  were 

bility,  adopted  by  the  Council  in  Rome.    The  perfectly  harmless.    Russia  should  have  shown 

Official  Journal  of  July  80th  contained  the  her  dissatisfaction  and  spoken  at  the  proper 

following  note :  ''  In  consequence  of  the  defini-  time.  Austria  deplores  Russia's  determination, 

tion  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  the  Govern-  and  expresses  her  surprise  at  it.    Bhe  points 

ment  has  resolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  out  to  Russia  the  inevitable  consequences  of 

Concordat  with  Rome,  which  will  therefore  the  step  she  has  taken.    In  a  second  note  from 

cease  to  be  valid.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Em-  Von  Beust  to  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count 

pire  has  consequently  taken  steps  to  notify  the  Choteok,  he  denies  having  taken  any  initiative 

Roman  Curia  of  the  formal  abrogation  of  the  in  1867.    He  proposed  a  Joint  action  of  all  the 

Concordat,  and  the  Emperor,  by  an  autograph  powers,  but  no  independent  action.    Now  the 

letter,  has  instructed  the  Minister  of  Public  greatest  appreh^islons  exist.    Excited  as  the 

Worship  to  draw  up  the  necessary  bills  to  be  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are,  they  will 

submitted  to  the  Reichsrath  for  that  purpose."  think  the  occasion  is  opportune  to  undertake 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Con-  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question. 

B 

BACON,  EzEKiEL,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  Jurist  October  18, 1870.    Bom  in  Boston  in  the  natal 

and  political  leader  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  of  the  republic,  he  inherited  patriotic 

early  part  of  the  present  century,  bom  in  Bos-  instincts,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  events  of 

ton  September  1, 1776;  died  at  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  the  Revolutionary  period  was  very  thorough 
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and  aocarate.  He  clcumed  to  have  a  distinct  man  Confederation,  by  virtue  of  which  Baden 
recollection  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  of  entered  the  Confederation.  (See  Germany.; 
tlie  return  of  the  soldiers  from  the  war  of  the  BALDWIN,  Rev.  Thbbon,  D.  D.,  a  Congre- 
Berolution.  He  graduated  from  Tale  College  gationalist  clergyman  and  writer,  for  twenty- 
in  1794^. studied  law  with  Nathan  Dana;  was  seven  years  Secretary  of  the  "Society  for  the 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
1805  and  1806 ;  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  cation  in  the  West; "  born  in  Goshen,  Conn., 
gress  from  Massachusetts  from  1807  to  1813,  July  21,  18Q1 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  10, 
and  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  Committee  1870.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827, 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  was  chosen  Chief  Justice  and,  after  spending  two  years  in  Yale  Theolo- 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Western  gicai  Seminary,  was  ordained  as  a  home  mis- 
District  of  Massachusetts  in  1813 ;  and  in  the  sionary  in  1829.  He  was  stationed  for  two 
autumn  of  the  same  year  appointed  First  Comp-  years  at  Yandalia,  111.,  where  he  was  active  in 
troUer  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  which  office  he  procuring  the  charter  of  Illinois  College,  and 
held  till  1815 ;  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  in  1831  became  the  agent  of  the  Home  Mis- 
1816,  his  health  having  become  so  much  imr  sionary  Society  for  Illinois.  In  1838  he  or- 
paired  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  ganized,  and  for  five  years  conducted  tbeMon- 
Here  he  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  ticello  Female  Seminary  near  Alton,  HI.,  being 
that  new  section,  and  in  1821  was  a  delegate  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the  church  adjacent. 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State.  In  1843,  on  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for 
He  was  while  in  public  life  the  associate  com-  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
peer  and  friend,  and  afterward  for  years  the  Education  in  the  West,"  usually  known  as  the 
correspondent,  of  Madison,  Gallatin,  Calhoun,  Western  College  Society  (the  plan  of  which 
Clay,  Elbridge  Gerry,  DeWitt  Clinton,  etc.  was  his  own),  he  became  its  Corresponding 
For  many  years  he  had  been  an  invalid,  but  Secretary,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
his  mental  powers  retained  their  strength  till  No  more  earnest  or  devoted  laborer  in  the 
his  death.  For  some  years  past  he  had  been  promotion  of  education,  and  none  wiser  in 
the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Yale  College.  council  or  more  efficient  in  action,  has  been 

BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Germany,  known  to  our  age.    It  is  largely  due  to  his 

Grand-duke,Friedrich,  bom  September. 9, 1826 ;  exertions  that  the  West  has  now  so  many  pros- 

saooeeded  his  £ather  Leopold,  as  regent,  April  perous  and  growing  institutions  of  learning,  for, 

24,   1852 ;   assumed  the  title  of  Grand-duke,  though  his  direct  efforts  were  confined  to  those 

September  5,  1856 ;   heir-apparent,  his  son,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  and 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm,  bom  July  9,  1857.    Area,  Congregationalist  denominations,  yet  they  were 

5,912  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  means  of  stimulating  other  denominations 

the  census  of  1867,  1,434,970,  of  whom  031,-  to  educational  effort.  Mr.  Baldwin  received 
007,  or  64.9  per  cent,  (against  65.1  per  cent,  in  .  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Marietta 
1864)  were  Roman  Catholics,  475,918  Prot-  '  College  in  1862. 

estants,  and  25,599  Jews.  The  grand-duchy  is  BALFE,  Michael  William,  a  musical  corn- 
divided  into  the  following  provinces :  1.  Con-  poser,  violinist,  and  vocalist,  bom  in  Dublin, 
stanz,  containing  1,686  square  miles,  with  May  15, 1808;  died  at  his  country-seat  in  Hert- 
273,860  inhabitants;  2.  Freiburg,  1,837 square  fordshire,  England,  October  20, 1870.  He  took 
miles,  with  433,050  inhabitants ;  8.  Carlsrahe,  violin-lessons  when  a  mere  child,  and  at  the 
996  square  miles,  with  349,943  inhabitants;  4.  age  of  eight  years  played  a  concerto  on  that 
Mannheim,  1,393  square  miles,  with  378,117  instrument  at  a  public  concert.  At  the  age 
inhabitants.  The  public  debt  on  January  1,  of  nine  he  wrote  the  ballad  called  ^^  The  Lov- 
1870,  amounted  to  36,125,781  florins,  exclusive  er's  Mistake,"  which  was  introduced  into  the 
of  a  railroad  debt  of  113,829,359  florins.  Re-  play  of  ^^Paul  Pry  "  with  success  by  Madame 
oeipts  for  the  year  1870,  28,884,607  florins;  Vestris.  After  liie  death  of  his  father,  he 
expenditures  during  the  same  period,  28,418,-  went  to  London  in  1823  with  Mr.  Charles  Horn, 
625  florins.  The  president  of  the  ministry  is  where  he  became  principal  violinist  in  the 
Dr.  J,  Jolly,  appointed  February  12,  1868.  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  under  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 

The  Diet  of  the  grand-duohy  was  closed  on  In  1826,  he  appeared  on  tlie  stage  as  a  vocalist, 

the  7th  of  April,  after  having  adopted  several  but  at  first  made  a  signal  failure,  on  account 

reform  biUs,  and  expressed  an  entire  sympathy  of  his  timidity.     After  studying  further  in 

with  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  enter  Italy,  which  he  visited  under  the  patronage  of 

the  North-German  Confederation.    A  bill  for  Count  Mazzera,  who  took  an  interest  in  hiiu 

the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  passed  the  on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  lost 

Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  40  against  9,  son,  he  made  a  second  and  successful  essay  on 

but  the  First  Chamber,  from  considerations  of  the  stage,  first  appearing  in  Paris,  and  subse- 

expediency,  refused  to  concur.    On  the  out-  quently  in  Italy,  Englan^  and  other  countries, 

break  of  the  war  between  the  North-German  His  Paris  dehit  was  as  Figaro  in  ^^  The  Barber 

Oonfederation  and  France,  Baden  at  once  took  of  SevUle,"  with  Sontag  as  Rosina,  the  opera 

sides  with  North  Germany.    On  the  16th  of  then  being  under  Bossini^s  own  direction.    In 

Korember  a  treaty  was  concluded,  at  Yer-  Italy  he  had  already  composed  a  ballet,  ^^La 

MdUesy  between  Baden  and  the  Nprth-Ger-  Perouse,^'  which  was  weU  received. 
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In  1835  he  returned  to  London,  acoompanied  centnrj,  a  lively  commercial  intercourse  sprang 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  Mademoiselle  Lina  np  between  them  and  the  Hanse  towns,  which 
Rezer,  prima  donna  of  the  troupe  in  Sicily,  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  number 
He  sang  at  the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  con-  of  German  settlements,  and  the  introdnction 
certs,  and  also  appeared  at  Drury  Lone  in  the  of  Ohristianity.  The  order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
'*  Siege  of  Rochelle,'' one  of  his  earliest  operas,  from  being  missionaries  (from  1287),  soon  be- 
**  The  Jewess,"  and  other  pieces.  His  '^Maid  came  the  conquerors  of  the  provinces,  which 
of  Artois  "  was  written  for  Malibran,  and  the  from  this  time  until  1561  constituted  the  state 
great  cantatrice  won  in  it  one  of  her  chief  of  livonia.  Then  the  rule  of  the  order  became 
successes.  In  1889  he  undertook  the  manage-  untenable;  Livonia  and  Courland  were  incor- 
ment  of  the  English  Opera  House,  but  t^e  en-  porated  with  Poland,  and  Esthonia  became  a 
terprise  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  abandoned  dependency  of  Sweden.  Gotthard  Kettler,  the 
it  for  the  more  congenial  and  profitable  work  last  High-Master  of  the  Order,  received  Oour- 
of  composition.  Withhi  the  next  few  years  land  (and  Sem^len)  as  a  secular  grand-duchy 
he  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  ^^Joan  of  in  fief  from  Sweden;  one  of  his  descendants 
Arc,"  'The  Bohemian  Girl  (his  most  popular  marriedtheEmpressAnnaofRussia,  who,  after 
opera  in  England  and  America),  '^  Rose  of  Gas-  his  death,  caused,  in  1737,  the  election  of  her 
tile,"  "Catherine  Grey,"  "The  Enchantress,"  favorite,  the  Courland  Count  Biron,  as  duke. 
"The  Maid  of  Honor,"  "Satanella,"  "The  A  son  of  Biron  reigned  until  1795,  when,  at 
Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  "The  Bondman,"  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  Courland  was 
"  The  Puritan's  Daughter,"  "  Blanche  de  united  with  Russia.  Livonia  was,  in  1660,  by 
Nevers,"  and  other  operas  of  less  note.  "  The  the  Peace  of  Oliva,  ceded  by  Poland  to  Sweden ;  • 
Daughter  of  St.  Mark "  ran  at  Drury  Lane  but  in  the  Nordish  War  it  was  conquered,  to- 
Theatre  for  one  hundred  nights.  Many  of  gether  with  Esthonia  and  Ingormannland,  by 
these  operas  were  performed  successfully  in  this  Peter  the  Great,  who  thus  opened  to  his  em- 
country,  but  Balfe's  music  was  most  popular  in  pire  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Germany,  where  it  produced  a  great  effect  During  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  Order  over 

BALTIC   QUESTION.     The    three   prov-  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  German  element  had 

inces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland,  which  become   predominant      German   civilization 

are  situated    on   the  Baltic,  are    commonly  spread  throughout  the  territory,  but  simul- 

called  the  "Baltic  provinces"  of  Russia.  Since  taneously  with  it  spread  the  feudal  system,  in 

the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  twelfth  virtue  of  which   the   conquered   Esthonians 

century,  German  influence  has  been  in  the  and  Lets  became  serfs.    The  German  nobility, 

ascendency  in  these  provinces,  although  the  still  counting  over  20,000  members,  possessed 

minority  of  the  native  population  have  never  the  privilege  of  owning  landed  property,  and 

become  Germanized.    The  constitution  of  the  of  controlling  certain  courts.     The  Germans 

provinces,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Government  also  became  predominant  in  the  towns  of  Re- 

of  Russia,  recognizes  and  guarantees  tiie  Ger-  vel,  Riga,  Dorpat,  Libau,  and  others,  and  a 

^  man  character  of  the  administration.  Of  late,  marked  difference  was  established  with  regard 
the  Russian  Government,  in  view  of  the  im-  to  legal  position  between  (xerman  and  non- 
portance  which  the  nationality  principle  has  German  citizens,  between  privileged  and  non* 
gained  in  the  international  relations  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  the  Diets,  the  jurisdiction 
European  states,  has  made  great  and  often  of  which  extended  as  well  "to  the  rights,  inter- 
violent  exertions  to  undermine  the  influence  of  ests,  and  institutions  of  the  nobility,,  as  to  the 
the  German  element,  and  to  hasten  the  com-  well-being  of  the  whole  country,"  only  the  no- 
plete  Russification  of  the  provinces.  These  bility  was  represented ;  of  the  towns,  only  the 
efforts  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the  German  town  of  Riga  had  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of 
population,  and  their  resistance  begins  to  Livonia.  The  provinces  have  their  own  law, 
awaken  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the  which  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Germany, 
people  of  Germany.  Thus  the  Baltic  provinces  and  their  institutions  have  repeatedly  been 

^  have  become  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  sanctioned  by  the  Russian  Emperor  as  well  as 

Russians  and  Germans,  and  the  "Baltic  ques-  by   their  former  rulers,  the  Poles  and   the 

tionJ'  or  the  question  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Swedes.    Thus  Peter  the  Great,  on  September 

the  Baltic  provinces,  constitutes  one  of  the  dif-  80, 1710,  promised  to  maintain  tiie  Prwileffium 

ficult  European  problems  which  either  diplo-  9i{fi»mundi  Aagtuti^  according  to  which  a  Ger^ 

macy  or  the  sword  will  have  to  solve,  before  man  administration  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 

the  reconstruction  of  Europe  on  a  solid  and  country.    The  same  promise  was  repeated  by 

lasting  basis  can  be  completed.  all  the  following  Czars,  and  even  Alexander 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  IL,  on  February  17, 1856,  engaged  to  leave  the 

the  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lets,  who  con-  nobility  undisturbed  in  possession  of  those 

stitute  the  m^ority  of  the  population,  belong  rights  which  they  held  in  virtue  of  the  ukases 

^  to  the  race  of  the  Finns ;  in  Livonia,  however,  of  his  predecessors.    These  rights  include  Ger- 

there  are  some  Lets  who  are  akin  to  the  Slavic  man  government,  German  law,  and  German 

Lithuanians.    Up  to  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  administration. 

the  Mongols,  the  provinces  are  said  to  have       Soon  after  1840  the  first  serious  effort  was 

been  tributary  to  tne  Russians.  In  the  twelfth  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Russifiofftion 
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of  the  proYinces.    The  Esthonian  and  Lettisli 
peasants  were  to  be  transported  into  the  in* 

r  terior  of  Russia,  and  their  places  to  be  supplied 
by  BnssianaL  The  plan  fiEuled  in  consequence 
of  want  of  money.  The  attempt  was  then 
madOy  by  promises  of  land,  and  of  exemption 
from  mUitary  seryioe,  to  induce  the  peasants 
to  leave  the  Lutheran  and  join  the  Greek 
Ohuroh.    Many  thousands  accepted  the  Bus* 

^sian  offer;  but  they  were  soon  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, and  ascertained,  to  their  dismay,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  children,  nor  even  the 
children  of  marriages,  one  party  of  which  was 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Ohuroh,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Ohurch.  Their  de- 
mand for  permission  to  return  to  *' their  God" 
became  bo  impetuous  that  the  Emperor  sent 
his  adjutant.  Count  Bobrinsky,  into  the  pror- 
inces^  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their 
eoclesiastical  oondition.  Count  Bobrinsky,  in 
April,  1864^  reported  that,  of  the  140,000 
^'  orthodox  "  who  were  said  to  live  in  Livonia, 
hardly  one-tenth  professed  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine ;  and  that  as  a  member  of  the  orthodox 
Church,  and  as  a  Kussian,  he  was  mortified  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  humiliation  of  Rus- 
sian orthodoxy  by  the  disclosure  of  this  official 
fraud.  This  report  was  neutralized  by  another 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Riga,  who  soon  after 
was  called  upon  to  investigate,  likewise,  the 
condition  of  affairs.  In  1866,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  Prussian  influence,  the  so-called 
reasTddle  was  abolished,  by  which  aU  parties 
contracting  marriages  had  to  promise  the  edu- 
cation of  fJl  the  children  in  the  Greek  creed, 
in  case  one  party  was  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greek  clergy  contmued,  however, 
to  ei\joy  the  support  of  the  Russian  authorities 
in  their  endeavors  to  force  the  peasants  into 
the  Greek  Church.  The^  efforts  nave,  of  late, 
not  had  any  notable  results,  but  appear  to  have 
increased  ihe  aversion  of  the  rural  population 

'"to  the  Russians,  and  strengthened  their  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  Germans. 

The  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  introduction  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  Russian  language.  Nicholas  I., 
contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  of  the  Pri- 
ifilsgittm  Sigismunii  Augtuti^  decreed  in  Janu- 

''  Ktj^  1850,  that  the  official  authorities  of  the 
three  provinces  ndght  correspond  among  them* 
selves,  with  the  officers  of  other  Russian  prov- 
inces (governments),  and  with  the  imperial 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Russian 
language,  if  the  necessary  number  of  officers 
understanding  the  Russian  language  could  be 
found.  The  decree  was  never  executed,  be-* 
cause,  as  was  expressly  declared  by  the  minis- 
terial committee,  the  requisite  number  of  such 
offioers  could  not  be  found.  On  June  Ist  a 
new  ukase  ordered  the  actual  and  immediate 

''  execution  of  the  order  of  1850,  and  the  Russian 
offioers  at  once  began  on  their  part  to  use  the 
Russian  language  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  provinciai  authorities.  Once  more,  the 
earnest  and  united  protest  of  the  Germans 


made  an  impression  upon  the  Emperor,  but  the 
Governor-General  of  the  provinces,  Albedinski, 
knew  how  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  the  Em- 
peror, who,  in  February,  1868,  discharged  the 
civil  governor,  A.  von  Oettingen,  and  appointed 
in  his  place  a  pliant  tool  of  the  Russians, 
Lysander.  Since  then,  extreme  measures  have 
been  taken  to  force  the  Russian  language  in-  " 
to  all  public  offices.  An  entire  Russian  gym- 
nasium has  been  established  at  Riga,  all  tlie 
other  gymnasia  have  been  required  to  have  the 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  history, 
given  in  the  Russian  language,  and  even  into 
the  public  schools  the  Russian  language  was  to 
be  introduced;  the  latter  plan,  however,  had 
to  be  for  the  present  abandoned,  as  the  peas- 
ants generally  ejected  the  Russian  teachers 
from  tiie  schools.  Very  effective,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  measures  which  the  Russian 
Government  adopted  to  silence  the  German 
press  of  the  provinces. 

The  efforts  to  induce  the  rural  population 
to  emigrate  into  the  interior  of  Russia  were 
resumed  in  1860  by  Muraviev,  who  promised  * 
to  the  peasants  the  gratuitous  transfer  of  land 
in  the  province  of  Samara.  Many  followed 
this  invitation,  as  well  as  similar  ones,  in  the 
years  1865  and  1868,  inviting- them  to  Nov- 
gorod and  Mohilev.  A  few  of  these  emigrants 
returned  and  reported  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  fellow-emigrants  had  wretchedly 
perished.  Nevertheless,  the  Governor-General 
of  Esthonia,  Galkin,  succeeded,  in  1869,  in  or- 
ganizing emigration  to  the  crown-lands  of  the 
interior,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  heavy  taxes 
upon  those  who  remuned  depopulated  whole 
districts. 

These  harsh  measures  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment produced  in  Germany  a  profound  sym- 
pathy with  the  German  interests  of  the  Baltic 
?rovinces.  On  December  7,  1867,  in  the 
'russian  Diet,  the  Deputy  LOwe  interpellated  '' 
Count  Bismarck  with  regard  to  the  forcible 
Russiflcation  of  the  Germans  of  Russia.  Bis- 
marck, in  reply,  declared  it  to  be  his  "  duty, 
in  the  name  of  a  foreign  and  friendly  govern- 
ment, to  repel  the  attempt  of  meddling  in  its 
affairs;  "  but,  in  spite  of  this  declaration,  the 
organs  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  union  with 
the  papers  of  all  other  parties,  continued  to 
express  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  movements 
of  the  Baltic  Germans  to  resist  the  plans  of 
Russia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
press  regarded  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  as 
any  thing  but  sincere,  and  endeavored  to  ^ 
arouse  the  national  feeling  in  Russia  against 
all  that  is  German. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area,  and  the 
€lerman  and  non-German  population  of  each 
of  the  Baltic  provinces : 


ArM. 

Total  Popnl'n. 

G«nnaii  Pop'n. 

Oonrland 

10,631 
18,774 

078,869 
818,119 
986,278 

77,100 

Estbosia 

14,700 

LivoniA 

63,300 

Total 

86,089 

1,812^*17 

155,100 
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.  The  interest  of  two  of  the  greatest  European 
nations  in  the  Baltic  question  has  called  forth 
a  large  number  of  works,  discussing  it  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  ablest  work,  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians,  is  that  of  Juri  Samarin  (Grer- 
man  translation  and  reply:  "Juri  Samarin's 
Anklagen  gegen  die  Ostseeprovinzen  Buss- 
lands,  Eingeleitet  und  commeutirt  von  J. 
Eckardt,"  Leipsic,  1869);  the  views  of  the 
Germans  are  advocated  hj  Schirren,  Lirj&nd. 
Ant  wort  an  Herm  Samarin  (Leipsic,  1869) ; 
Bock,  "  Der  dentsch-russische  Conflict  an  der 
Ostsee"  (Berlin,  1869);  Eckardt  "Die  Bal- 
tischen  Provinzen  Russlands"  (Leipsic,  1869). 
BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
national  banks  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased in  number  from  507  in  1864,  to  1,627 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1870.  Their  progress 
in  number  and  capital  for  seven  years  has  been 
as  follows : 


$486,000,000,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
$299,729,000,  distributed  as  follows : 


STATES  AKn  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


In  0|>er»- 
Uoo. 


YEARS. 

>'o. 

C»pita1. 

October,  1863 

'*       1864 

"       1865 

"        1866 

1867 

**        1868 

1869 

"        1870 

66 
607 
1.618 
1.613 
1,643 
1,645 
1,617 
1,627 

$7,188,000 
86,780,000 
393,157,000 
416,378,000 
420,078,000 
430,684,000 
426,899.000 
486,478,000 

Their  combined  movement  in  January,  and 
in  the  month  of  October,  1870,  was  as  follows: 


IJABiT/rnFSL 

JAirUABT  32. 

OCTOBER  8. 

1,61*  B«ik>. 

1,616  Baaka. 

Capital  Stock 

$426,074,964 

90,174,281 

84,300,430 

392.888,985 

2,361,998 

2,299,296 

646,286,881 

6,750,189 

2,592,001 

108,351,800 

28.904,849 

8,842,642 

1,548,753 

$480,899,801 
04.061,438 

SarplaB  Fand. 

Undivided  Proflte 

88.608.618 

National-Bank  Notes 

State-Bank  Notes 

391,706  640 
2,188,648 
2.462,691 

Dividends  unpaid 

Indlvidaal  Deposits 

United  States  Deposits 

Departments  of  Officers .... 

Dne  National  Banks 

Dae  other  Banks  andB*k'rs. 
Notes  and  Bills 

601,407,686 
6,807,978 
4,660,142 

100,848,292 

29,698,910 

8,848,677 

Bills  payable 

4,602,609 

Total 

$1,646,261,354 

$1,610,718,280 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. . 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Delaware. 

DistVt  of  Columbia 

Vljfgiaia 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , . . . 

Wisconsin 

Iowa , 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Missoarl , 

Kentactcy 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Georgia 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Nevada , 

Oregon 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

Utah 

Montana....' 

Idalio , 


Total, 


61 
41 
A^ 

207 
63 
81 

292 
64 

196 
81 
11 
3 
18 
14 

180 
69 
&i 
41 
84 
43 
17 
6 
20 
18 
IB 
2 

•  ■ 

2 
3 
8 
6 
8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


CupIUa  p«Id  In. 


1,627 


$9,155,000 

4,836,000 

7,460,012 

87,522,000 

90,364,800 

25,066,820 

18,497,741 

11,690,860 

60,360,890 

13,240,202 

1,428,185 

1,350,000 

2,725,000 

2,216,400 

23,304,700 

18.877,000 

18,095,000 

6,785,010 

2,720,000 

4,002,000 

1,840,000 

410,000 

7,860,800 

3.160,000 

2,081,800 

1,300,000 

m\m 

850,000 
1,815,000 
&40,0lK) 
1,081,100 
400,000 
260,000 
200,000 
625,000 
200.000 
250,000 
100,000 
100,000 


droalatioB. 


$7,605,441 

4,802,535 

6.916,270 

66,865,830 

12,409,680 

17,407,181 

67,077,668 

9,489,065 

88,742,491 

8,904,810 

t206,225 

1,070,689 

1,990,500 

18,480,164 

11,082,792 

10,079,885 

8,948,805 

2,610,478 

8,448,416 

1,678,«IJP 

871,900 

4,398,811 

2,429,440 

1,449,978 

1,071,649 

46,804 

170,000 

2M,000 

1,280,205 

580,900 

333,000 

281.697 

111,042 

88,600 

135,446 

179,500 

135,000 

86,000 

63,050 


$486,478,810      $299,729,884 


The  total  chartered  bank  capital  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1870  was 
$508,578,000,  and  the  number  of  banks  was 
1,882,  divided  as  follows: 


DECEMBER,  1870. 

No. 

Oapftel. 

National  Banks 

1,627 
268 

$486,478,000 
67,100,000 

State  Banks 

Year  1870 

1,885 

$503,678,000 

R£90UBCE3p  18T0. 

JAmJABT  22. 

OCTOBSB8. 

1,61S  Buks. 

1,6>7  BvakM. 

Loans  and  Discounts 

Bonds  to  secure  Circulation 
Bonds  to  secure  Deposits. . . 
Bonds  and  Securlt's  on  hand 
Other  St*ks,  BMa,  &  Mortg's 
Duo  from  RAdeeminc:  A^nts 
Due  ftom  National  Banks. . . 

Due  fW>m  State  Banks 

Beal  Estate,  etc 

$688,875,208 

889,860,760 

17,692,000 

24,677,100 

21,082,412 

71,641,486 

81,994,609 

9,319.660 

96,002.713 

8,469,588 

2,439,691 

111,624,822 

15,840,669 

49,o4i>,oOO 

88,589,468 
45,416,000 

$715,928,079 
840,867,460 
15,381,500 
82.323,800 
23,614.721 
66,275,668 
83,948.805 
9.202.496 
27.470.746 

Current  Expenses 

6,871,750 

2.491.322 

12,636,618 

Premiums 

Cash  Items 

Exchanges,  Clearing-house.. 

Bills  of  other  Banks 

Specie 

79,089.688 
12,612,927 
18,460,011 
79.281,755 
45,466,000 

Legal  Tenders. 

Three  Per  Cent.  CertUlcates 

Total,  1870 

$1,646,261,864 

$1,510,718,281 

The  capital  engaged  in  private  banking  in 
the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  at 
$300,000,000  to  $400,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  above  sam. 

The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  savings-banks 
of  New  England  and  New  York  were,  in  1870, 
upward  of  $400,000,000,  belonging  to  1,441,- 
531  depositors,  as  follows : 


STATES. 

No.  of  Depost- 
ton. 

Aggngnta  DtpoidU. 

Av«raff«  Do* 
podk 

Maine 

89,627 
71,536 
14,295 

481,769 
67,239 

166,692 

$10,490,368 

18,789.461 

2,037,934 

112,119,016 
27,067,072 
47,904,884 

$265  40 
262  25 
142  rvi 
250  07 
402  65 
289  12 

NewHampsbire 
Vermont  (1868). 
Massachusetts.. 
Bhodo  Island.. 
Connecticut.... 

New  Encrland.. 
New  York  Bute 

790,068 
661,474 

$218,878,685 
194,860,800 

$376  41 
296  80 

The  1,627  banks  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1870  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 


The  savings-banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  133  in  number;  their  deposits  for  Jan- 
uary, 1869  and  1870,  were  as  follows : 


AmonDidnedepotlton 

OUnrllabUlll« ... 

BxoaM  oTuMla  oTer  UibUUIct. 

Total  llmblUtla 


Arenge  to  Mcti  depoiltor 


No.  or  MConnU  opened  dnrlcg 
the  lul  jtti 

No,  of  acoHuiU  doiod  durlniz 
»ulaat]'«r 

Amount  deposited  fni 
InlereM  credited) 


:fe»t  cpwllled)  dnrln^ 

during  th( 


Intereflt  or  proAta  rccfllTed  < 
euaed  during  the  tutjcar.. 
' 1  credited  to  depoilloi 


dnrtnfr  lut  jear. 


psa 

139,Bia 

1110.143,000 

118,014, 
101,183, 
]l,«8a,«5 


148,1  U 

tlSS.SSO.IDO 

14S,T0B.90T 
11S,1I»,1SS 

u.si8,oog 


This  exhibit  of  tlie  mftrrellons  growth  of  the 
BaTings-bank  interest  in  New- York  State,  and 
of  the  wonderful  proportions  to'wliich  it  baa 
ftttoioed,  reqnirea  no  oommont  to  render  it  im- 
pi-M^ve.  xiie  comparative  growth  in  twelve 
jean  hw  been  na  follows : 
Smhigt-Dtpcntt  in  the  Salt  of  Nca  York,  from 
1809  to  1870. 


The  comparative  capital  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  TJaited  States 
was  as  follows  at  the  close  of  the  ;ear  18T0. 
The  places  named  are  points  of  redemption,  as 
provided  by  law. 


■   CTrm. 

N^ 

CplW. 

IS 

|Ta,4».00I) 

1W0» 

s.oDa,o(n 

Wi^|iio,'D.C 

'^WiZ 

a.too.i>oo 
i,ren,OM 

attaila^ 

■■saffl 

Total.  IfldUea 

S13 

•iiaa 

Total  Onlted  Statea 

1,837 

l4M.4t3.0OO 

BAPTISTS.  I.  Rbgdlab  Baptists.— TAa 
Ariieritan  Saptitt  Tear  Booh  for  1870  gives 
the  following  snmmary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
R^nlar  Baptists  thronghoat  the  world : 


„.„ 
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J 

1 

1 

1 
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,! 

W 

1 

1; 

T 

s 

■ 

i 

IF 

i 

4S 
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11 
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isa 

!S 
B4 
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481 

48! 
80 

T8 
ITS 
187 

1 

& 

'! 

IBJ 

1 
J! 

SM 

IIS 

•■I 

(..cot 

4'.«M 

'■^ 
\% 

S,16T 

1 

8,83 

'■I 

8.81 

!1.TO 

*■« 

8,SS 
It 

18,808 

•*-2S 

Indian  Temtoij 

Keotncky 

f<Z 

8.0S8 

Total  In r.Btal«... 

BlaUalltsoriSeS.... 

TS8 
I 

s 

■■ 

:: 

i»,mi 

183 

las 

47S 
SOI 

78 

8,is; 

«, 
m 

"ii 

I 

as 
8s 

70.118 

■;« 

"vi: 

70 

w 

"is 

408 

l,a!l,84fl 
1,141,068 

Ontario  and  Qaebec 

17,013 

Doumarli 

41 

g'CS' 

13,071 

Norwaj 

^ 

Bw'eden.::;;:::::::.'-.'!: 

Araici. 

Liberia 

O^nrvtM 

Aaa.-...*^: 

l.MK 

4X0 

8Ef;S";;;:::::::::;:::; 
gSSr:::::::::::::;:; 

Slam  (CblneM  HlaeiOD) 
sum., 

WtoTlMBIM 

7S 

™^"P°'« 

TO 

18*» 

>m 

LIKiSvSat 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Baptist  Societies 
were  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Fublieation  Society  were  $200,953 
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— an  excess  of  $4,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  report  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  shows  that  the  expenditures  were 
$14,650,  and  the  receipts  $16,064.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  declaring,  in  regard  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  sixth  item  of  the 
basis  of  union  with  the  American  Baptist 
Pablication  Society,  that  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society  shall  prosecute  the 
Bible  work  as  now  carried  on  by  the  Amer- 
icaji  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  such 
equitable  modifications  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  directed  by  the  Union  Society,  to 
the  extent  of  means  furnished,  etc.  The  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society  has  undertaken 
to  raise  half  a  million  dollars,  to  establish  a 
seminary  in  each  Southern  State,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freedmen,  but  open  to  alL 
Upward  of  $100,000  was  reported  to  have 
been  raised  and  properly  invested.  The  twen- 
ty-seventh annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society  was  held  in  June, 
in  Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  B.  de  Baptiste,  a  col- 
ored clergyman  of  Chicago,  and  luready  pres- 
ident of  the  colored  consolidated  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  was  elected 
president,  and  resolutions  favoring  a  union 
with  the  latter  body  were  passed.  The  Bap- 
tist National  Theological  Institute  and  Uni- 
versity held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  First 
Church,  Washington  City,  June  21st.  The 
prospects  of  the  institute,  which  conducts 
seven  schools,  with  three  hundred  adult  col- 
ored pupils,  in  the  city,  were  reported  to 
be  excellent 

The  open-communion  question  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  within  the  Baptist 
communion.  The  Rev.  0.  H.  Malcom,  of  Rhode 
Island,  sent  out  a  circular,  inviting  Baptists  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  general  Bap- 
tist doctrines,  but  allowing  "  entire  freedom  to 
each  church  to  fix  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion." lie  says  that  about  thirty  Baptist 
ministers,  including  one  or  two  college  presi- 
dents and  four  doctors  of  divinity,  have  signed 
the  paper.    The  circular  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  Amen  I  We,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  afiSxed,  deploring  divisions 
in  Christ's  Church,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  advocate,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  foi-m  a  union  of  evangelical  Baptists  on  the 
basis  of  those  cardinal  principles  which  they 
have  for  many  generations  asserted — namely : 
the  word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  in  matters  of  religion ;  the  head- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  king  in  this 
kingdom,  so  that  the  civil  power  may  not  con- 
strain the  conscience  in  spiritual  concerns; 
repentance  and  faith  prerequisite  to  baptism ; 
and  immersion  the  only  act  of  baptism.  With 
these  principles  as  a  foundation  of  agreement, 
we  earnestly  promise  and  covenant  to  have 
toward  each  other  a  forbearing  and  loving 
spirit ;  to  tolerate  diversity  in  belief  and  usage 
in  things  not  essential ;  to  grant  entire  freedom 


to  each  Church  to  fix  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion; to  cherish  soul-liberty;  to  seek  for 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a  blame- 
less and  devout  life,  for  abundant  labors  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
for  an  entire  consecration  of  property,  time, 
and  talents,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  over- 
whehiiing  mi\{ority  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  declared  themselves  decidedly 
against  the  principle  of  allowing  freedom  to 
each  Church  to  fix  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion. In  December,  a  new  Baptist  paper 
was  established  in  New  York,  the  Baptist 
Union,  to  plead  the  cause  of  open  communion. 
The  first  National  Baptist  Sunday-School 
Convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  in  November, 
1860,  and  passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  to  ap- 
point a  general  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  Sunday-school  Work,  recommending  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Baptist  Sunday-schools  into 
State  and  District  Conventions,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday-school  teachers'  paper,  and 
the  publication  of  a  Baptist  Sunday-school 
manual,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  co- 
operation witn  the  Sunday-school  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  will  arrange 
the  assembling  of  another  Naticmal  Sunday- 
school  Convention.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Year  Book  for  1870,  the  statistics 
of  Baptist  Sunday-schools  were  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Atobama 

Arkaneav 

CalifornU 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Geoivia 

IllinoJa 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonlslana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maesachasetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoari. , 

Kebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vli^nia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total I  8,594 


1  Scboel*. 

TmA^iv* 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  *  • 

85 

295 

119 

1,679 

•  •  ■  • 

85 

•  •  •  « 

211 

637 

6,796 

15 

178 

100 

808 

•  «  •  « 

60 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

18 

61 

219 

1,904 

87 

614 

64 

949 

141 

i,096 

•  •  •  < 

41 

44 

844 

74 

405 

6 

61 

•  •  •  • 

90G 

178 

1,646 

441 

4,521 

187 

£55 

109 

1,060 

■  »  •  • 

854 

•  •  ■  • 

4,906 

90 

440 

97 

922 

45 

frlS 

19 

•   *  • 

m 

F74 

425 

6.074 

211 

1,439 

25 

219 

8,594 

87,881 

SckoUn. 


1,827 
18,6&3 


1,826 

64,799 

1,851 

9,685 

•  •  ■  • 

8,888 

858 

16,887 

4,068 

6,668 

10,294 

478 

S.6S6 

4,488 


8,021 

18,068 

68,201 

7,602 

6,901 

89,529 
8,868 
7,213 
4,080 

•  ■  •  • 

8,486 

87.060 

9,276 

2,174 

837,047 


The  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1870  enumerates 
46  Baptist  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  namelj,  81  weeklies, 
2  semimonthlies,  12  monthlies,  8  quarterlies. 
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Tho  number  of  colleges  was  26,  of  theological 
schools  aad  seminaries  14. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Westrap,  of  Monterey, 
ICexico,  who  accepted  in  1870  an  appointment 
from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  furnished 
to  the  Natumal  Baptist  of  Philadelphia  a  list 
of  Protestant  Ohnrcnes  in  Mexico,  which  hold 
views  substantially  in  harmony  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  This  list  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing churches:  Monterey,  established  Jan- 
nary  24:  (1864);  Caderita  (1867);  Ebanos 
(1868);  Montemorelos  (1869);  Dnrango 
(1869h  Santa  Rosa  (1869);  Jerez  (1869). 
Anotner  was  established  at  Guadalupe,  m  the 
State  of  Zacatecas,  but  the  members  have  all 
removed.  Rev.  James  Hickey  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  work.  He  died  in  December,  1866,  at 
Brownsville,  Texas.  "We  eiyoy,"  says  Mr. 
Westmp,  "full  religious  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  All  the  members  are 
Mexicans,  with  rare  exceptions." 

The  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Baptist 
Ifiasions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  held 
in  Hamburg,  on  July  6th  and  the  following 
seven  days.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pastors  and  missionaries  attended  the  Confer- 
ence, from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  Denmark,  Sweden  (although  not  in 
the  Union),  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  Po- 
land, Russia,  Courland,  and  Turkey.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  churches  in  the  Mission  had  been 
coUected  and  printed,  and  were  distributed 
among  the  brethren.  From  these  it  appears 
that  there  are  now  in  the  Mission  101  district 
churches,  1,856  preaching-stations,  and  18,218 
members.  In  .a  letter  to  the  Baptist  Union 
of  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Oncken,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Continental  Europe, 
stated  that,  as  the  result  of  the  mission,  60,000 
persons  were  baptized,  and  100  churches 
formed.  "The  persecutions,''  Mr.  Oncken 
added,  "  from  which  we  have  had  to  suffer  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  ceased, 
so  that  we  can  not  only  freely  preach  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  our  fatherland,  but  a  wide  door 
15  open  to  us  throughout  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  interesting  and  promising 
connections  are  opening  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
and  even  In  Turkey,  where  we  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  able  to  form  two  church- 
es. Russia^  however,  has  of  late  become  the 
most  promising  field  of  labor.''  Mr.  Oncken 
spent,  in  1870,  several  weeks  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia among  both  Russian  and  German  colonists, 
and  everywhere  met  a  favorable  reception. 
Forty  Germans  were  baptized,  and  two  new 
churches  formed,  numbering  three  hundred 
baptized  believers.  Twenty-eight  Russians 
were  baptized  in  Alt  Dantzic ;  they  have  fra- 
ternal relations  with  the  German  brethren,  but 
are  formed  into  a  separate  church. 

The  first  Baptist  cnurch  in  Spain  was  organ- 
ized at  Madrid  on  August  10th,  by  Professor 
Knapp,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.*    The    new  congregation 


numbered  at  its  beginning  thirty-three  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  had  been  baptized  within  the 
two  weeks  preceding.  A  second  church  grew 
out  of  a  company  of  Plymouth  brethren  in  Mad- 
rid who  wished  to  be  embodied  as  a  regular 
Baptist  church.  In  September  the  two  church- 
es numbered  ninety-five  members. 

XL  Fbeb-Will  Baptists.— -The  Free -Will 
Baptist  Register  for  1871  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  this  denomination : 


YEARLY  MEETINa& 


New  Hampshire 

Mnine  Western 

Maine  Ceotral 

Penobaoot 

Yermoot 

Rhode  Island  and  MaSBach'ta, 

Holland  Parchase 

Genesee 

6  usqaehanna 

New  York  and  PennsylTanla. 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York 

Pennftylvanla 

Ohio  and  Pennvylvania 

Ohio  Northern 

Ohio. 

Ohio  River 

Marion,  Ohio 

Central  Ohio 

Indiana. 

Northern  Indiana 

Michigan 

St.  Joseph's  Valley 

niinoiB 

Southern  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Ml  n  nesota 

Minnesota  Sontfaern 

Iowa 

lowaNorthem 

Kansai) 

Canada  West 

Liberty  Association 

8,.  M.'s  not  connected 
bnrches  not  connected 


9 

4 
5 
10 
« 
8 

6 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
0 
4 
8 
9 
6 
S 
1 
2 
4 
11 
4 

8 
9 

4 
2 
8 
6 
2 
8 


J 

it 


188 
67 

105 

118 
64 
45 
83 
80 
40 
42 
15 
U 
41 
21 
85 
13 
9 
48 
12 
6 
7 
25 

102 
22 
44 
26 
78 
26 
22 
22 
86 
11 
10 
27 
25 
12 


Total* I  155  11,886 


128 


86 

66 

44 

84 

80 

80 

28 

15 

15 

81 

16 

26 

7 

fi 

28 

6 

5 

8 

18 

82 

18 

29 

23 

68 

19 

12 

19 

26 

9 

13 

23 

26 

9 


1,145 


ga 

9,878 

4,800 

6,818 

4,158 

8,019 

4,550 

1,956 

1,538 

1,508 

1,006 

782 

668 

2,083 

1,280 

1,502 

457 

689 

2,481 

478 

433 

256 

668 

8,848 

884 

1,496 

1,401 

2,945 

834 

507 

1,174 

1,173 

283 

618 

1,786 

498 

2U9 


66,909 


The  "  Old  Sohool  "  Baptists,  a  small  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  who  are  opposed  to 
missions,  Sunday-schools,  and  any  class  of 
agencies  which  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  have  a  periodical,  called  tho 
Signs  of  the  Times^  published  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and 
edited  by  Elder  G.  L.  Bebee.  The  Delaware 
Klver  Association  has  422  members,  and  the 
"Warwick  Association  213. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Six  Peinciplk  Baptist  Association  held 
its  two  hundredth  anniversary,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Bichmond,  October  7th-9th. 
Rev.  Gilbert  Tillinghast  was  Moderator.  The 
few  churches  which  still  adhere  to  this  associ- 
ation reported  gains  for  the  year. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Skventh- 
Dat  Baptists  was  held  in  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
The  new  constitution  was  reported  as  rejected 
by  a  mjyority  of  the  congregations. 

*  Showing  an  increfise  of  11  churches,  36  miuisters,  and 
218  membere. 
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BARNES,  Rev.  Albebt,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri-  same  sjetem  of  exposition  into  the  treatment 
can  clergyman,  Bcholar,  and  author,  bom  in  of  the  books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  finally, 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  December  1, 1798;  died  in  Phil-  in  1868,  of  the  Psalms.  Meanwhile,  notwith- 
adelphia,  Pa.,  December  24, 1870.  Mr.  Barnes's  standing  the  cares  of  a  city  pastorate,  which 
father  was  a  tanner,  and  he  was  employed  in  he  never  neglected,  he  economized  his  time  for 
the  same  business  until  he  was  seventeen  years  other  literary  and  philanthropic  labors.  He 
of  age,  when  he  commenced  preparing  for  early  took  a  decided  stand,  both  from  the  pul- 
college.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  pit  and  in  his  writings,  against  the  injustice 
Clinton,  N.Y,,  in  1820,  with  high  honors,  and  in  of  slavery,  and  published  his  "Inquiry  into 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entered  Princeton  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,"  and  **  The 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  passed  through  Church  and  Slavery,"  at  a  period  when  the 
the  usual  seminary  course.  He  was  licensed  views  he  held  were  very  unpopular.  Other 
to  preach  in  1824,  and  in  February,  1825,  was  theological  and  controversial  topics  were  han- 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  died  by  him  with  great  ability.  Among  these 
Morristown,  N.  J.  He  remained  in  this  charge  we  may  mention  a  very  able  treatise  on 
for  five  years,  and  was  remarkably  successful  "Episcopacy,"  " The  Atonement  in  its  Rela- 
in  prpmoting  the  growth  and  extending  the  tions  to  Law  and  Moral  Government,"  "  Evi- 
influehce  of  his  church.  In  1830  he  was  called  dences  of  Christianity,"  and  a  "Life  of  St. 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Paul."  Several  other  narrative  and  biographical 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  remained  its  pas-  works,  and  numerous  published  sermons  and 
tor  until  the  close  of  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  addresses,  were  among  the  results  of  the  in- 
consequence of  infirm  health.  His  eloquence  dustry  of  this  patient  and  indefatigable  student 
and  fervor  as  a  preacher  were  early  recognized  and  preacher.  His  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
in  Philadelphia,  and  when,  in  1884,  it  began  ment "  were  republished  and  largely  sold  in 
to  be  evident  that  there  were  two  parties  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated  into  French, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  holding  diflferent  German,  and  Chinese.  He  had  received  the 
views  as  to  the  meaning  and  binding  force  of  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  two  or  three 
the  standards  of  the  Church  (the  Westminster  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  at  least  one 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Fait^  and  Exposition  foreign  university,  and,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
of  Doctrine),  Mr.  Barnes  at  once  took  a  peated  disclaimers  of  the  title  from  conscien- 
prominent  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  tious  motives,  it  had  adhered  to  his  name. 
"New  Side," or,  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  BARTLEY,  Mordecat,  an  eminent  citizen 
the  "  New-School "  party.  His  prominence  in  and  pioneer  of  Ohio,  prominent  for  many  years 
this  cause  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  being  in  public  life ;  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
personally  put  upon  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  September  17,  1786 ;  died  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
preferred  by  partisans  of  the  "  Old  School,"  October  10,  1870,  He  removed  to  Ohio  in 
and  of  which,  after  great  excitement,  he  was  1809,  served  in  the  War  of  1812  in  the  North- 
a(yudged  guilty  by  the  mtgority,  which  favored  west,  under  General  Harrison,  as  captain  and 
the  "  Old-School "  views.  This  action  led  to  adjutant.  In  1814  he  settled  in  Richland 
the  disruption,  in  1837,  the  New-School  party,  County,  and  remained  there  till  1834,  when  he 
on  the  excision  of  four  synods  holding  its  doc-  removed  to  Mansfield,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
trines,  withdrawing,  and  forming  a  New-School  tile  pursuits.  In  1817  Mr.  Hartley  was  elected 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Of  this  body  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  in  1818  chosen,  by  the 
Mr.  Barnes  was  often  a  member,  and  always  Legislature,Regi8traroftheLand-Offlceof  Vir- 
prized  as  one  ofits  ablest  and  most  devoted  min-  ginia  Military  District  School  Lands;  in  1823 
isters.  His  public  labors  were  connected  with  he  resigned  his  registrarship,  having  been  elect- 
that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  ed  member  of  Congress,  his  district  comprising 
throughout  his  active  life;  but  he  had  the  a  large  portion  of  Northern  and  Western  Ohio, 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  by  the  action  of  the  two  including  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  City,  and 
General  Assemblies  (Old  and  New  School)  in  extending  to  the  southern  border  of  Richland 
1868  and  1869,  a  gradual  and  complete  recon-  County.  He  remained  in  Congress  eight  years, 
ciliation  efi^ected,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1870  a  and  declined  a  reflection.  In  1844  he  was  elect- 
perfect  reunion  consummated  in  the  city  where  ed  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Whig  ticket,  over 
he  had  so  long  dwelt,  and  no  one  of  the  minis-  the  late  David  Tod,  by  a  small  majority.  Ho 
ters  of  either  branch  rejoiced  more  heartily  declined  a  second  term,  and  retired  to  private 
in  the  result  than  did  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had,  life.  He  remained  a  stanch  and  active  Whig 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  until  the  final  disruption  of  that  party,  and 
been  one  of  the  moving  causes  of  the  aisrup-  subsequently  acted  heartily  with  the  Repub* 
tion.  While  yet  a  pastor  at  Morristown,  he  lican  party.  He  left  behind  him  a  reputation . 
commenced  that  course  of  careful  study  and  for  strict  honor  and  sterling  integrity  which 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  mom-  none  had  ever  called  in  question, 
ing  discourses  which  resulted  in  the  publica-  BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany, 
tion  of  his  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament "  in  King,  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  25,  1845 ;  auc- 
eleven  volumes,  the  most  popular  exposition  ceeded  his  father,  Maxim^ian  II.,  on  March 
extant  (over  a  million  volumes  having  been  10,  1864;  heir- apparent,  his  brother,  Otto, 
sold  up  to  1869).    He  subsequently  carried  the  born  April  27,  1848.     Prime-nrinister  (since 
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ICarch  8,  1870),  Ooimt  yon  Braj-Steinbnrg ; 
Kmister  of  Fmance,  A.  von  Pfretzschner ; 
MiniBter  of  Oommeroe  and  Public  Works,  G. 
von  Schloer ;  Minister  of  War,  M%jor-General 
8.  Yon  Prankh;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  yon 
Lutz;  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  In- 
struction, J.  yon  Lutz ;  IQnister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, P.  yon  Braun.  Tlie  Oouncil  of  State  is 
composed  of  the  King,  the  Princes  Luitpold 
and  Adalbert  of  Bayaria,  and  the  ministry. 
Bayaria  is  diyided  into  the  following  proy- 
inces: 


PRHVIXCES- 

Absa 

Sq.MIa. 

Cbnbus  op  Dsc.  8, 1867. 

MaIm. 

FemalM. 

Total. 

Upper  Bavaria 

6,680 
4.154 
2,293 

8,780 
2J12 
23M7 
8,942 

8,664 

420,568 
292f219 
810,406 

286,616 
260,908 
288,054 
885,000 

287,207 

407,111 
808,292 
815,661 

254,679 
875,157 
296.684 
280,972 

207,953 

887,669 
594,511 
626,066 

491,295 
585,060 
579,688 
664,979 

Lower  Bavaria 

Palatinate 

Upper  Falatlnate  and  Be- 
geofilNiiy 

Upper  J^ncooia 

MidcDe  Franconla 

Lower   Franoonia    and 

Saabla  and  Neaberg. 

685,160 

Total 

29<292 

2.874,062 

2,449,450 

43H421 

Of  these  4,824,421  inhabitants,  3,441,029 
(or  71.82  per  cent.)  were  Boman  Catholics ; 
1,828,718  (or  27.55  per  cent.)  Protestants; 
49,840  Jews;  8,267  Beformed;  148  Greeks; 
and  4,696  'Mennonites,  Baptists,  and  German 
Catholics.  The  public  debt  on  December  81, 
1869,  amounted  to  425,355,554  florins,  com- 

? rising  a  railroad  debt  of  163,428,800  florins. 
'he  annual  reyenue  and  expenditures  for  one 
year  of  the  ninth  financial  period  (1868  and 
1869)  are  estimated  at  87,144,606  florins.* 

In  October,  1869,  the  Second  Chamber  was 
disBolyed,  as  the  two  great  parties  were  equally 
strong,  and  the  election  of  President  of  the 
Chamber  was  made  impossible  bj  an  unchange- 
able tie-yote.  A  new  election  took  place  in 
Koyember,  at  which  the  "Patriots  "  (Catholic 
partj)  receiyed  a  migoritj  of  6  (80  against  74, 
of  whom  68  belonged  to  theparty  of  progress, 
and  11  were  independent  [Wilde]).  This  re* 
suit  caused  a  ministerial  crisis,  the  extremists 
of  the  Patriotic  party  demanding  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  while  the  Liberals  petitioned 
the  King  for  the  retention  of  the  prime-minis- 
ter. Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  in  September, 
1869,  had  in  yain  endeayored  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  and  reconciliation  between  the 
parties  of  the  Diet.  The  new  Diet  met  in 
JAnnich  on  the  8d  of  January,  and  organized 
by  electing  the  ministerial  councillor  Weis 
President,  Count  Seinsheim,  Vice-President, 
Dr*  J5rg  (editor  of  the  HisUyrisck-Politische 
Bl&tt&r)y  of  Munich^  first  Secretary.  The  f  oyal 
speech,  which  was  deliyered  on  the  I7th  of  Jan- 
uary, promised  a  new  liberal  electoral  law ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  unification 
of  Germany,  announced  that  the  treaties  with 
the   JSorth-German  Confederation  would  be 

*  For  a  statement  of  tho  army,  H9  Ajiebican  AmnXAL 
CrcLOPiOHA  for  1868. 
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faithfully  obseryed,  and  that  the  King  desired 
a  restoration  of  a  national  union  of  the  German 
States,  proyided,  howeyer,  that  it  would  not 
endanger  the  independence  of  Bayaria.  The 
addresses  of  the  Chambers  in  reply  to  the 
royal  speech  strongly  urged  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  representing  the  mcgority  of  the 
two  Chambers.  The  King  refused  to  receiye 
the  deputation  of  tlie  First  Chamber,  which 
was  to  present  to  him  their  address,  but  was 
finally  (March  7th)  preyailed  upon  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  prime-minister,  Hohen- 
lohe :  in  his  place  he  appointed,  howeyer,  not 
a  member  oi  the  Patriotic  party,  but  Count 
Bray,  who  professed  the  same  political  yiows 
as  the  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and,  m  spite  of  the 
hostile  m^'ority  in  both  Chambers,  pursued  the 
same  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  Council  in  Borne,  the 
Goyernment  regarded  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility  as  dangerous  to  the  State  Goyem- 
ments,  and  forbade  its  ofScial  promulgation  by 
the  Bayarian  bishops.  When,  however,  the 
Catholic  papers  generally  published  the  text 
of  the  doctrine,  the  Goyernment  desisted  from 
further  measures  against  it. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  German -French  War, 
the  Goyernment  at  once  showed  a  readiness  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
treaties  of  1866.  A  large  portion  of  the  Patri- 
otic party  demanded  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria, 
but,  after  animated  debates,  a  considerable 
mtgority  of  both  Chambers  granted  the  war- 
credits  demanded  by  the  Government.  In 
the  negotiations  which  subsequently  arose 
concerning  the  union  of  the  South-German 
States  with  North  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  itself  favorable  to  the  union, 
but  demanded  several  concessions,  which  none 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederation 
possessed.  A  treaty  which  gave  to  Bavaria 
some  of  the  required  concessions  was  signed 
at  Versailles,  Koveraber  27th.  A  few  days 
later  the  King  of  Bavaria  took  the  initiative 
in  a  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  im- 

I)erial  dignity  of  Germany,  by  writing  the  fol- 
owing  letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony : 

Most  Serene  and  Powerful  Prinoe  I  Dear  Friend, 
Brother,  and  Cousin !  Victoriously  led  by  Prussia's 
heroic  King,  the  Qerman  races,  who  for  centuries 
have  been  united  in  languaj^e,  manners,  science,  and 
art,  now  celebrate  a  brotnerhood  of  arms,  which 
gives  a  glorious  proof  of  the  importance  of  tho 
power  or  a  united  Germany.  Animated  with  a  de- 
sire to  oo6perate  with  them  in  their  endeavors  to 
effect  this  unity  of  Germany,  I  have  not  delayed  en- 
tering into  negotiations,  calculated  to  bring  al>butthi8 
result,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  North-German 
Confederation  at  Versailles.  I  now  address  myself 
to  the  German  princes,  and  especially  to  your  Mig- 
esty,  to  propose  that  you  should,  together  with  mo, 
urge  upon  his  M^jestv  the  Kinff  of  rrussia  that  the 
exercise  of  the  presidential  rignta  should  be  united 
with  Ihe  title  of  Emperor.  It  is  for  me  a  sublime 
thought  that  I  can  feel  myself  called  upon,  both  by 
my  position  in  Germany  and  by  the  history  of  my 
country,  to  take  the  first  step  toward  crownini^  the 
work  of  German  uriity^  and  I  entertain  the  joyful  nope 
that  your  Boyal  Mi^estv  will  accord  to  me  your 
friendly  assent.    While  I  thus  have  the  pleasure  of 
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asking  your  Bojal  Migestj,  as  well  as  the  other  Con- 
federate Princes  and  Free  Towns  for  their  opinion, 
I  am.  with  the  assurance  of  m}r  highest  consideration 
and  mendship,  your  Bojal  Majesty's  friendly  brother 
and  cousin,  LUPWIQ. 

All  the  governments  of  Germany  expressing 
their  approval  of  this  proposition,  the  King  of 
Pmssia  was  formally  called  upon  to  assume 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  complied  with  tlie 
request.    {See  Gsbmany.) 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  King, 
Leopold  IL,  bom  April  9, 1835 ;  succeeded  his 
father,  Leopold  L,  on  December  10,  1865. 
Heir-apparent,  the  brother  of  the  King,  Obnnt 
Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1837; 
married  April  25, 1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen ;  has  one  son,  Bald- 
win Leopold,  bom  June  8,  1869.  A  new 
ministry  was  appointed  on  July  1,  1870,  as 
follows:  President,  Minister  of  State  and  of 
Public  Works,  Count  Anethan;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Cornesse;  Minister  of  Finances,  Ja- 
cobs ;  Minister  of  War,  Guilleaume ;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Kervyan.  Mr.  Russell  Jones 
was  accredited  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States,  at  Bmssels,  July  14,  1869,  while  Bel- 
gium is  represented  at  Washington  by  its 
minister  resident,  Mr.  M.  Delfosse. 

The  area  of  Belgium  is  11,878  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  official  cal- 
culation of  December  81,  1868,  of  4,961,644 
inhabitants.  Nearly  the  entire  population  of 
Belgium  are  Boman  OathoHcs,  the  Protestants 
being  estimated  by  Heuschling,  in  1862,  at 
10,000,  and  the  Jews  at  2,000 ;  the  greater  half 
of  the  Protestants  and  Jews  live  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Antwerp  and  Brabant.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  the  various  provinces 
and  their  population  at  the  close  of  the  years 
1867  and  1868 . 


PROVINCES. 

ABXA.                KO.  OF  XHHABXTAlfTB. 

Sq.  MQea. 

DMmlMr  SI,  1S«7. 

DcMmterSl^lSet. 

Antwerp 

Brabant 

West  Flanders. 
East  Flanders.. 

Hcnnegaa 

lAhgeT, 

1,094 
1.9G7 
i;949 
1459 
l,4fi5 
1,116 

1,706 
1,416 

472,208 
832,S29 
648.907 
813,789 
969.918 
667,090 
l»t,456 
201,618 
806,785 

478,810 
849,858 
651,145 
821.178 
8'«,783 
576.426 

LimbafK 

Lnxembarg .... 
Namar 

1?»7,137 
208,081 
806,821 

Total.. 8... 

11,378 

4,897,998 

4,901,644 

The  population  of  Belgium  consists  of  various 
nationalities.  According  to  the  census  of  De- 
cember 81,  1866  : 


2,406,481  inhabitants  spoke  Flemish  only. 
a,041,784  "  "     French  only. 

808,881  "  "     French  and  Flemish. 

86,866  "  "     Qennan  only. 

20,448  **  "     German  and  French. 

1.625  "  **     German  and  Flemlsb. 

4,966  "  "     all  the  three  languages. 

6,924         "  '*     foreign  langnages. 

1,878  were  foand  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 


Although,  as  this  table  shows,  Flemish  is 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  the 
Frenduanguage  bas  been  for  manj  centuries 


and  stiU  is  predominant.  Since  1882  there  baa 
been,  however,  a  ^^  Flemish  movement,'^  the 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  equal  rights  for 
the  Flemish  language.  The  movement  is 
making  steady  progress ;  the  number  of  Flem- 
ish societies  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  1860 
there  already  were  in  Belgium  76  political  and 
81  other  periodicals  published  in  the  Grerman 
language.  The  followmg  table  shows  the  com- 
bined number  of  Belgians  speaking  either 
Flemish  or  German  in  eacb  of  the  Bel^an 
provinces,  and  in  the  adjacent  grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg  :* 


E.  FLANDERS. 

790,a51 

as  !■  ■■  ■■  55  55  55  < 

■■  •■  ■■  ■■  •■  ■■  ■■  I 

■•■■*■■■■■  •■Mil 


ANTWERP. 

449,161 

oa  ■■■■■■■ 
■■■■■«•■■ 

•■■■■■«■■ 
•■«■■■■■■ 
■■■■•••■«■ 


LIMBURQ. 

186,825 

sax: 

ram 

aa 


:«.. 


■•••• •■•■■«••««■•••••••■••«•*«•••■•■••■••■•••••■*•»•■•••■••••»••• •••••••••«•••»•••• 


W.  FLANDERS. 

606,938 


BRABANT. 
548,505 


LUTTICH. 

^9,734 


coo« 


■  a 

aooaa 


■■■■i 


■■■■•■■■■•  :  DO  DO  ■■■■■■■■  «■  :  oaooggog 
!■■■■■■■■■  :  DO  Qo  «■•■■■■■  ■■  :  ooagoQoO 
!•■■••■•■■  :  on oo  ■■■■•■■•■■  :  oaaoggQQ 

laQQQ 


DDDD 
DO  DC 


OO! 

oai 


HENNEGAU. 

24,349 

□g  go  oo  go  DO  DO  go  DO 

Ho  Bo  DO  Bo  DD  oo  So  00  ■ 

oooQogogoo  oooggga 
og  en  oo  do  oo  do  no  Bo 
aoaaaooGoo  oooaaoa 


NAMUR. 

1,900 

oaggga 

DOnOOD 
DOOOOO 

Doooon 

OODOOO 


LUXEMBURG. 

28,932  ::  194,700 

■■1* 

••■■ 


oog« 

DOOI 

oaoS 
oao5 


:? 


The  publio  debt  of  Belgium,  on  May  1, 1869, 
amounted  to  706,446,214  francs.  Although 
heavy  sums  have  been  expended  for  railroads 
and  other  public  works,  the  aggregate  indebt- 
edness of  the  country  is  steadily  diminishing, 
as  will  be  seen  fVom  the  following  statement : 


LOASS. 


3d-( 


Prt'poriion  of  the  indebted- 
ues's  of  the  NetherlaDds 
time  of  eepantlon ....... 

Construction  of  Rairds,  tiooo 

War  indemnity ^^xxo.. 

Loan  of  the  City  of  Bnueele, 

1842 

Various  loans  from  1844 1»  1869 

Indebtedness  for  the  Canal  of 

Charleroy 


•a 


o 


Total  francs 888.938,7641  ..    706,446.814 


16,981,200 
220,105,6SS 

60.800,800 
7,034,000 

6,000,000 
634,961,138 

8,450,000 


• 


6 

l\ 

5 
4)i 


10,931,800 
880,105,688 

18,888,000 

6,000.000 
447,677,888 

8,460,000 


Of  these  706,446,214  francs,  9,916,000  francs 
were  paid  off  from  May  1,  1869,  till  April  80, 
1870.    The  budget  for  1870,  as  approved  by 

*  Each  Bqoare  In  this  table  denotes  10,000,  the  black 
eqnaree  being  need  for  Flemish  and  German,  the  white 
equarea  for  ue  French  or  Walloon  nationality.  Of  the 
two  fignree  glTen  under  Lnxembarg,  the  amauer  one  re- 
fere  to  the  Belgian  prorince,  and  the  larger  one  to  the 
6 rand-duchy.  The  fignree  are  taken  flrom  BOckh,  der 
^eutschen  Volkszahl  XBerlln,  1870).  They  altgfatly  diflieT 
Drom  the  figures  given  above  for  the  populatiott  of  each 
province,  as  they  are  derived  fh>m  an  earlier  census. 
The  table  which  so  conepicnonriy  tllustratos  th«  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  two  nationalities  in  the  several 
provinces,  was  kindly  famished  by  Dr.  Bdwin  Leigh. 


BELGIUM, 


6? 


the  Chambers,  fixed  the  revcnne  at  176,525,000 
franos,  and  the  expenditure  at  176,812,836 
fV-ancd;  the  estimate  of  reveDue  for  1871 
amounts  to  179,292,000  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period  to  169,293,895 
francs.  The  standing  army-  of  Bel^nm,  which, 
according  to  a  decree  of  April  5,  1868,  num- 
bers 100,000  men  in  time  of  war,  comprises 
16  regiments  of  infantry,  consisting  of  64  field 
bataillons  or  392  companies,  bendes  16  reserve 
bataillons,  consisting  of  64  companies.  The 
cavalry  consists  of  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  4 
regiments  of  lancers,  and  1  regiment  of  guides, 


while  the  artillery  comprises  6  regiments,  with 
68  batteries.  The  total  strength  of  the  army 
is  as  follows : 


• 

McDa                Honsta 

Onni. 

Infantry 

74,000 
7,908 

14.613 
3,364 

•  •  ■  • 

6,678 
4,060 

■  •  ■  • 

Cavalry  and  G«ndarme» 
Artillery 

•  • 

163 

En£rin69r0 .., 

Total  rank  and  flle, 
exclaslve  of  offlcers 

98,770 

10,032 

153 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium  in  1867 
and  1868  were  as  follows: 


France 

NetherhnidB , 

German  Castoms  Union 

Other  European  Coantrles  not  specified. 

England 

Soseia. 

Other  Eastern  Conntries  not  specified 

Soathem  Europe 


Total  Europe.. 
Amenca. 

Asia 

Africa... 


Grand  total  France. 


IKPOBTa. 


1867. 


195,«00.000 
96,700,000 
92,800,000 
12,000,000 

181,100,000 
48,400,000 
10,000,000 
27,000,000 


613,800.000 

149,900.000 

9,100,000 

2,400,000 


776,200,000 


1868. 


201,500,000 
131,700,000 
99.700,000 
12,300,000 
141,600,000 
47,800,000 
11,100,000 
89,200,000 


674,100,000 

181,200,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 


864,400,000 


SXT0BT8. 


1867. 


236,800,000 
63,000,000 
78,600,000 
26,800,000 

121,600,000 

15,400,000 

2,800,000 

18,900,000 


667,900,000 

28,600,000 

400,000 

600,000 


597,400,000 


1868. 


273,900,000 
75,000,000 
96,000,000 
11,900,000 

119,900,000 

13,400,000 

8,200,000 

88,800,000 


681,000,000 

21,700,000 

200,000 

700,000 


656,600,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  development 
of  Belgian  commerce  since  1841 : 


In  1808 

1887 

1866 

AVge  per  annum  from  1861-1866 

"    1861-1860 
"  ."    1841-1860 


t( 


Imports. 


864,400,000 
775,600,000 
747,400,000 
689,800,000 
878,900,000 
214,800,000 


SzporU. 


666,600,000 
597,800,000 
648,200,000 
687,600^000 
860.730,000 
167:200,000 


The  tonnage- of  Belgian  ports  was  as  follows : 


?J 


1868 
1807 

JSOD 

1868 
1867 
1806 


TOTAL. 


SUpt. 


6,904 
5,105 
4,568 
5,1501 
6,138 
4,478 


ToUMg*. 


1,826,*^ 
1,838,166 
1,067,888 
1,826,675 
1^848,873 
1,029,113 


LOAOID. 


Shlpi. 


4,4S4 
4,393 
8,721 
8,473 
2,447 
2,415 


Tonoag*. 


1,268,784 
1,346,673 
986,684 
736,876 
761,187 
647,443 


IN  BALLABT. 


Shlpi. 


770 

813 

847 

2,677 

3,681 

3,068 


Toniiagc 


68,041 

92,798 

81,852 

590,199 

587,186 

381,171 


The  arrivals  during  1868  comprised  886  ves- 
sels under  the  Belgian  flag,  of  85.165  tons ; 
among  the  departures  were  851  ships  under  the 
Belgian  flag,  together  of  88,697  tons.  The  mer- 
chant navy  of  Belgium  numbered  as  follows : 

1898.  68  ahipB  of  28,141  tons,  and  U  Bteamera  of  8,753  tons. 
ism,  91      *^        81,198     "  9       *'  6,367    " 


1866,91 


88,889 


Of  railroad  there  were  on  January  1,  ;1869 : 


ConplBi'4 

Inpvocwtof 
Oonttroctloii 

TotaL 

c<Mtorcoii> 

•tnwtloB. 

Eng.Mil« 

£n; 

Eiig.MiIn 

nmaet. 

State  Boada.. 

Boada  owned   by 
Companlea...... 

644 

1,449 

187 
43 

731 
1,491 

841,368,188 
516,111,000 

Total 

1,993 

229 

3,228 

756,464,128 

The  number  of  post-offices  amounted  in 
1868  to  414;  private  letters  carried  during  the 
year,  88,862,727;  newspapers,  88,966,382;  of- 
ficial letters,  6,896,520. 

The  length  of  telegraph-lines  summed  up 
2,565  miles,  length  of  wire  7,906  miles ;  tele- 
graph-offices 410,  and  number  of  dispatches 
sent  1,502,599. 

The  legislative  session  of  the  Belgian 
Chambers  for  1869-1870  was  closed  on  May 
19th.  The  most  important  bill  adopted  by 
the  Chambers  was  one  on  the  administration 
of  church  property.  The  Government  and 
the  Catholic  party  concluded  a  compromise 
concerning  this  <][uestion,  the  former  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  a  strict  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  church  property  by 
the  state,  and  the  Government  limiting  its 
biU  to  such  provisions  as  directly  concern  this 
control.  Only  one  new  article  was  added, 
providing  that  in  future  thosQ/dbriques  (church 
councils)  which  decline  a  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  subsidy  from  the 
state.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
86  against  8  votes. 

In  July  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  party.  New  elections 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  at  which  the 
Catholics  obtained  a  decided  victory.  In  the 
new  second  Chamber  the  Catholic  party 
numbered  74,  and  the  Libend  party  only  50 
members;  the  Senate  has  84  Catholics  and 
28  Liberals.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  King 
opened  the  Chambers,  and  in  his  speech  thus 
referred  to  the  all-important  question  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality  in  the  German-French  War : 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  written  to  me  to 


68  BEERI,  DUCHESS  DE. 

Btato  that  hiB  fonnal  intention— in  oonfonnitf  ^th  he  had  preyiouBly  contracted  a  marriage  diir- 
hifl  intenaational  obligationn—U  to  respect  the  neu-  ing  his  exile  in  London.  This  union,  which 
tmhty  of  Belffium.  Ifis  imperial  Miy estv  at  the  pr^ig^d  to  be  BO  happy,  liad,  however,  speed- 
same  time  expresses  his  desire  to  he  connrmed  in  f*^«*""^  ""  m« ov  **»^4/jj^«w,  k,^^  ^  ,aj#^^ 
the  opinion  he  entertains  that  mr  kingdom  wiU  "7  »  s^  termination.  The  duke  was  aasassi- 
cause  Its  neutrality  to  he  respected  bj  <^1  means  in  nated  Febmarj  18,  1820,  while  leading  the 
Its  power.  I  was  nappy  to  be  able  to  declare  in  my  daoheas  to  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
aMwer  that  his  Migesty  was  not  mistaken  as  to  our  opg^a.    The  assassiu  was  a  fanatical  Bonapart- 

The  ^  of  Prussia's  government  has  also  hast-  l^y  ^^  avowed  that  he  wished  to  destroy  the 

ened  to  give  me  a  written  assurance  that  Belgian  Bonrbon  dynasty  m  the  person  of  the  only 

neutrality  shall  be  respected  by  it  so  lonff  as  the  member  who  could  perpetuate  the  race.    In 

ol^er  belligerent  parties  shall  not  have  violated  the  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  some  months  afler 

existing  treaties.                              v  v  t  v  the  duchess  was  delivered  of  a  son.  who  was 

Amonff  the  friendly  testimomals  which  I  have  re-  •"«  j*«""^o  "*»  ^w »«*«**  v»  .ovm,  «*«iv  »»«« 

ceivedfSm  foreign  powers,  I  am  happy  to  dtc,  with  baptized  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  re- 

a  gTBtitude  in  which  the  whole  country  will  share,  garded  as  destined  to  be  the  future  King  of 

the  solicitude  of  the  government  ofthe  Queen  of  Great  France.    During  the  Revolution  of  July  she 

Batain  for  the  interests  of  Belgian  nationality,  and  i^ ^^^  resolved  to  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the 

a?Sr^Sgrn»p^bTcr^rr5fe  '»~'«.«'^  ^rewnttheclatosof  her  Bon. 

land.                                  r          r                 o  rpjj^  ^j^  j^j^g  prevented  this  step  by  placmg 

Bel^um,  on  her  side,  in  the  position  in  which  in-  her  under  arrest  and  confining  her  to  her  own 

temational  law  has  placed  her,  will  not  forget  what  apartments.    The  revolution  triumphed,  and 

she  owM  to  other  states,  nor  her  duties  toward  her-  ^    followed  the  Bourbon  family  mto  exile. 

Belt    She  will  know  how,  during  the  war,  to  mam-     i,      *^"*'"'='^  "^^    ^ :«^  i?™^^  -i,.^  ™« 

tain  in  her  conscientious  neutriiBty  the  honest  and  -"o™  ^5©  moment  of  leaymg  France  she  was 
sincere  character  which  she  has  always  endeavored  resolved  to  return  and  attempt  all  means  of 
to  give  to  her  relations  in  times  of  peace.  In  con-  restoring  her  son  to  the  throne.  This  impelled 
formity  with  the  desire  of  the  beihgerente  them-  i^^r  to  promote  8  revolution  in  France.  The 
selves,  she  will  hold  herself  ready  to  defend  her-  „,«„^„il«««A„  v„j  "k/»A«  ^^.A^  iVv*  «  rAcAnrr  of 
self  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  patriotism  and  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  rismg  at 
the  resources  that  a  nation  derives  from  the  ener-  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  ner  landmg  there  in 
gies  of  its  wilL  H^  ^vcmment  has  already  taken  April,  1882 ;  but,  this  having  fSsdled,  she  direct- 
on  its  own  responsibilitv  the  measures  which  cir-  ea  her  course  toward  La  Vendue,  and  during  her 
oumstanoes  demand,  and  to  which  the  two  Cham-  aninnm  th^rA  aKa  hAAAniA  fhA  hAminA  nf  mfl-nv 
hers  will  not  refuse  t'heir  approbation.  In  the  midst  ?5^^^,!?^I®  ^!!L^T^JtL  ^^  ^LfaZ 
of  the  anxieties  which  so  naturally  occupy  your  adventurous  scenes.  Driven  from  place  to 
minds,  the  Government  will  only  submit  to  you  dur-  place  by  the  columns  of  troops  on  her  foot- 
ing your  extraordinary  session  some  bills  of  an  steps  in  every  direction,  she  took  refrige  in  the 
urgent  character,  the  adoption  of  which  cannot  be  city  of  Nantes,  which  she  entered  as  a  countrv- 
doTayed  tiU  other  tunes.  Belgium,  gentlemen,  has  ^^^^^  barefooted,  and  carrying  a  basket  Jf 
already  gone  through  more  than  one  perilous  taial.  :__7  „'j  „„x?i.iv!.'      a  ..jJ.  ::_i:-_  iTTa  i!^^l 


a  man  who 

interests.    M. 

,-A              v/^1.1-        j»  '  Thiers  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cahi- 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  Chamber  of  ^et  had  stipulated  to  give  him,  it  is  supposed, 

Representatives  elected  Count  Vilam  XIV.  1,900,000  francs  for  the  information  which  led 

Prewdent  by  75  votes  agamst  83,  given  to  to  her  arrest.    Her  imprisonment  gave  rise  to 

M.  Rogier.    The  Chambers  were  prorogued  great  commotion  in  France,  which  was  inten- 

on  September  29th.  aifed  by  the  admission  that  she  had  contracted 

BERRI,  Mabie  OABOLirnE  Febdinanbe  de  a  secret  marriage  with  the  Count  of  Luchessi- 

BotTRBOir,  Duchess  de,  a  princess  of  the  elder  Palli,  an  Italian  nobleman.    Upon  her  release 

branch  of  Bourbons,  bom  at  Naples,  November  she  left  France,  and  from  that  time  she  lived 

5, 1798;  died  at  her  castle  of  Bruns6e,  in  Styria,  retired  from  the  political  arena,  and  devoted 

April  18,  18Y0.    She  was  the  only  daughter  her  energies  to  training  her  son  for  the  position 

of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  his  she  expected  him  to  occupy.    This  son,  now 

iirst  Queen,  Marie  Clementine,  Archduchess  of  the  Count  Henri  de  Chambord,  or,  as  the  le- 

Austria.    Her  mother  died  when  she  was  three  gitimists  call  him,  Henri  Y.,  is  the  sole  heir  of 

years  old,  and  under  the  management  of  her  the  elder  Bourbon  line  to  the  French  throne, 

step-mother,  who  was  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  her  and  during  the  present  political  and  military 

education  was  almost  wholly  neglected.    £x-  convulsions  in  France  nas  appealed  to  the 

iled  from  home  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  French  nation,  in  an  exceedingly  well-written 

I.,  she  passed  a  sad  and  uninstructed  child-  paper,  to  recognize  his  claims.    He  has  been 

hood,  and,  almost  aa  soon  as  the  Bourbons  very  liberal  to  the  French  wounded,  and  might, 

were  restored  in  France  and  Italy,  her  hand  in  a  possible  contingency,  have  a  large  foUow- 

waa  demanded  by  Louis  XYIIL,  for  his  son  ing.  The  duchess,  since  1888,  had  resided  at  in- 

tbe  Duke  de  Berri.    She  was  married  on  the  tervals  at  Venice,  where  she  owned  the  beau- 

18th  of  June,  1816,  at  Notre-Dame,  and  was  tiful  Yendramin  Palace,  and  in  her  princely 

most  cordially  received  by  the  royal  family  castle  of  Bmns^e,  in  Styria.    A  concourse  of 

and  won  the  afifections  of  her  husband,  though  friends  visited  her  constantly,  and  showed  that 


BLOSSOM  ROOK 


BOLIVIA. 


69 


she  was  still   popular  among  many  of  the 
French  people. 

BLOSSOM  BOOE;  The,  at  the  entrance 
of  San  Francisco  Harbor.  It  was  blasted  on  the 
24th  of  April,  and  has  been  so  effectnaUj 
destroyed  mat  a  depth  of  88  feet  at  low  water 
has  been  obtained.  Extensive  excavations 
were  made  in  the  rock,  which  was  reached  by 
means  of  a  caisson,  and  the  central  shaft  was 
bored  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  from  the  face  of 
the  rock.  Nine  feet  from  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft,  radiating  galleries  were  tnnnelled  in  aU 
directions,  and  altogether  40,000  tons  of  stone 
were  removed.  Twenty-three  tons  of  powder 
were  employed,  placed  in  casks  and  iron  tanks, 
made  water-tight,  and  coated  inside  with  tar. 
The  barrels  were  ranged  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  galleries,  while  the  tanks  were  deposited 
in  the  central  chamber.  To  ignite  this  charge 
a  piece  of  gas-pipe  2  feet  6  inches  long  was  in- 
serted in  each  barrel,  and  a  piece  6  feet  long 
in  each  tank;  these  were  all  filled  with  mealed 
powder,  and  a  falminating  cartridge  placed  at 
the  ends.  InsDlated  electric  wires  connected 
the  different  charges  together,  and  were  con- 
veyed to  the  surface  of  the  water  through  a 
tabe  placed  in  the  shaft  and  thence  to  a  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  1,000  feet  south  of  the  rook. 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  blast  the  caisson 
was  removed  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  in 
and  fill  the  excavation.  It  was  intended  to 
explode  the  charge  from  the  vessel  with  which 
the  connections  were  made,  bat  in  consequence 
of  an  unforeseen  accident  another  wire  had  to 
be  sabstitnted,  and  the  charge  was  fired  600 
feet  firom  the  rook.  The  effect  of  the  explosion 
was  to  raise  a  mass  of  water  to  a  height  of 
some  220  feet.  The  column  rose  m^esticaUy 
in  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  a  round  or  obtuse- 
pointed,  truncated  cone.  This  column  was 
nearly  800  feet  in  diameter  at  a  point  some  80 
feet  above  the  bay.  Its  base  was  shrouded  by 
another  mi^estio  and  accompanying  outburst 
ef  water,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  80  feet 
ail  round  the  central  shaft,  and  rolled  its  flood 
outward.  This  base  was  over  600  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  surface  of  the  bay.  High  above 
the  upheaved  mass,  rocks  of  large  size,  dib^rU 
of  the  interior  works,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  were  thrown  and  scattered  far 
and  wide.  The  report  that  there  was  a  second 
explosion  is  erroneous.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred,  but  there  was  a  second  upheaval  of 
a  large  column  of  water,  to  be  accounted  for 
as  foUows :  The  instantaneous  displacement  of 
80  vast  a  body  of  water  created  ad  enormous 
vacuum,  and  formed  a  huge  unoccupied  gulf 
500  feet  in  .diameter,  and  nearly  40  feet  deep. 
The  sarroandine  ocean  of  waters  plunged  mad- 
ly into  this  gmf,  in  equal  volume  and  with 
equal  density  firom  all  sides,  and,  meeting  in 
the  centre  with  terrific  force,  pushed  upward 
another  aqneous  shaft  to  the  hcS^ht  of  some  70 
feet.  The  superior  height  of  the  central  col- 
umn was  duo  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
less  resistance  at  that  point,  the  overlying  wa- 


ter being  only  5  feet  in  depth,  whUe  the  walls, 
or  sides,  were  covered  by  from  26  to  35  feet. 

BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President  and  dictator,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  constitution  in  February,  1869,  Mariano 
Melgarejo.  The  ministry  in  1870  was  com- 
posed as  follows :  M.  B.  Mufioz,  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  Minister  of  State  and  of  External 
Affairs ;  M.  de  la  Lastra^  Minister  of  Finances 
and  of  Industry ;  M.  J.  Bibera,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  of  Public  Worship  and  Instruc* 
tion ;  General  N.  Rojaa^  Minister  of  War.  Mr. 
L.  Markbreit  is  mimster  resident  of  the 
United  States  at  La  Paz,  and  I.  M  Mufioz  con- 
sul-general of  Bolivia  at  New  York.  The 
area  of  the  republic,  which  was  formerly  esti- 
mated at  from  4:80,000  to  640,000  square  miles, 
has  been  more  accurately  computed  in  1869  by 
Lieutenant-Oolonel  J.  Ondarza  at  842,780 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 


INHABITANTS. 

Uthopric*. 

TtitinhltAntM 

Sq.  MIlM. 

OldR«p't. 

Lut  Btport. 

Ghaqnlsaca,... 
Potoal 

TO,796 
54.800 
21,601 
114,^ 
70,189 

[48,053 

144,084 
296,417 

[96,809 

228,06d 

281,2d0 

110,931 

88,900 

5,278 

475,822 

153,164 
68,978 

849,892 

• 

Archbish- 
-  opric  de  la 
Plata 

Bifhoprie  La 

A  OX  ■•••■■••• 

Bishopric 
'  Santa  CnuB. 
Bish'ric  Co- 
cbabamba. 

Oniro 

Tarya 

706,989 

La  Pas 

MejUlones 

Santa  Croz 

Beni 

Cocbabamba... 
Helgareja 

519,465 
205,181 
879,783 

Indians 

843,780 

•  •  ■  * 

1,742,852 
245,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

1,811,868 
245,'JOO 

Total 

Inh.  per  sq.  m. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,987,852 
2.86 

•  •  •  • 
f  •  •  * 

2,066,868 
2.44 

According  to  a  late  (as  jet  unpublished) 
census,  tlie  population  is  reported  to  approach 
8,000,000. 

The  standing  army  of  Bolivia,  consisting  of 
81  generals,  859  officers  of  higher  grade,  654 
sub^tem  officers,  and  8,034  men,  annually 
costs  the  republic  2,000,000  pesos.  The  public 
revenue  for  1869-70  was  about  $2,500,000, 
and  the  public  debt  (all  internal)  amounted  to 
$7,500,000.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is 
estimated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,250,000 ;  the 
total  imports  during  1868  summed  up  $4,500,- 
000.  and  the  total  exports  during  the  same 
period  $3,750,000.  The  country  is  rich  in 
mineral  productions,  and  the  silver-mines  of 
Potosl  are  considered  almost  inexhaustible. 
Gold  is  found  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
.glides.  The  State  mint  at  Potosi  coins  an- 
nually about  2i  million  pesos  in  silver.  Pern 
pays  to  the  Bolivian  Government  506,250 
pesos  for  duty  levied  at  Arica  on  merchandise 
going  to  Bolivia.  Concessions  have  been 
granted  for  two  railroads,  one  to  connect  Co- 
b^a  and  Potosi,  and  the  other  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Peruvian  railroad  from  Arequipa  to 
Puno. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1870,  President  Mel- 
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gar^o  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  political  withdraw,  being,  asM-deFrayssinous  said,  too 

offenders,  in  exile  or  in  hiding,  were  pardoned  young  to  be  tolerant.    Protesting  most  vigor- 

and  restored  to  their  forfeited  rights  as  Bo-  onsly  against  the  laxity  of  the  government  of 

liyian  citizens.     This   decree    only  excludes  Charles  X.  in  religious  matters,  he  was  not  in 

from  the  general  amnesty  Morales  and  Corral,  -  favor  with  the  party  in  power,  and  once  or  twice 

the  two  officers  who  were  the  instigators  of  the  was  on  the  point  of  being  prosecuted.    Ilie 

last  insurrection,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  Pope,  however,  regarded  him  with  great  affco- 

and  who,  after  having  caused  much  bloodshed,  tion.    In  1889,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fesch^ 

were  put  to  flight  by  the  Government  troops,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  rejecting 

A  thorough  system  of  highways  throughout  the  same  year  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  and 
the  republic  is  being  constructed.  An  excel-  that  of  Auch,  both  of  which  were  offered  him. 
lent  mint  is  in  operation  near  Potosi,  the  ma-  He  was  created  cardinal  in  1841,  and  was  for 
chinery  having  been  imported  from  the  United  many  years  engaged  in  an  almost  constant  po- 
States,  and,  in  place  of  the  base  coin  now  in  lemical  warfare  with  the  University  of  France, 
circulation,  an  improved  currency  will  soon  be  M.  Dupin,  Yillemain,  and  other  friends  of  sec- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  bank  ondary  education.  After  the  Revolution  of 
established  at  La  Paz  progresses  satisfactorily,  February,  1848,  he  instructed  his  clergy  to  give 
and  the  Government,  satieSed  with  the  stability  an  example  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
of  the  institution,  and  powerftiUy  influenced  republic,  and,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  wishes 
by  several  loans  obtained  from  it,  has  declared  of  the  new  administration,  he  ordered  a  grand 
its  notes  to  be  legal  tenders.  requiem  to  be  solemnized  for  the  "  citizens 

In  July,  Agustin  Morales,  the  inveterate  who  had  so  gloriously  fallen  in  Paris  in  defence 
enemy  of  Melgarejo,  again  raised  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.'* 
of  revolt,  but  it  was  soon  suppressed.  In  the  After  the  events  of  December,  1851,  he  be- 
latter  months  of  the  year  a  great  excitement  came  a  member  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  his 
was  caused  in  the  republic  by  the  discovery  of  title  of  cardinal.  His  years  and  ability  gave 
rich  silver-mines  in  the  Sierra  del  Limon  him  great  eminence  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
Verde,  fifteen  miles  from  the  small  settlement  but  he  did  not  assume  a  prominent  place  in  the 
of  Calama,  and  seventy-five  miles  from  the  movements  of  late  vears. 
shore  in  the  maritime  prefecture  of  Cobya.  BONAPARTE,  Jerome  N"apoi^ox  (Patter- 
In  a  short  time  150  mining  licenses  were  taken  bon),  the  eldest  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  by 
out  at  the  prefecture,  and  there  was  a  great  his  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of 
rush  from  Cobya.  The  extent  of  the  deposits  Baltimore,  bom  at  Camberwell,  England,  July 
is  stated  as  being  greater  than  any  yet  known  7,  1805 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  17, 1870. 
in  South  America,  and  in  richness  the  ore  is  The  circumstances  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  visit 
compared  to  that  of  Potosi  or  Chafiarcillo,  in  to  this  country  in  1803,  his  acquaintance  -with 
Chili.  A  commission  of  Chilian  engineers,  dis-  the  Patterson  family,  his  betrothal  to  and 
patched  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  making  marriage  of  Miss  Patterson  (the  marriage  scr- 
an investigation,  report  that  the  rumors  con-  vice  being  performed  by  Bishop,  afterw^ard 
coming  the  mines  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Archbishop  Carroll),  of  tlieir  travels  in  this 
and  advise  the  formation  of  companies  for  work-  country,  their  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  one  of  Mr. 
ing  them  to  good  advantage.  Sefior  Diaz  Gana,  Patterson^s  ships,  the  refusal  of  Napoleon  to 
the  discoverer,  obtained  the  most  favorable  con-  permit  the  young  bride  to  enter  France,  his 
cessions  from  the  Government  of  Bolivia.  annulling  of  the  man-iage  and  marrying  his 

BONALD,  Louis  Jacques  Maurice  de,  a  brother  to  the  Princess  Fredrica  Catherine  of 

French  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  Cardinal  and  WUrtemberg,  are  aU  well  known.    Forbidden 

Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Senior  of  France,  to  enter  France,  Madame  Bonaparte  went  to 

born  at  Milhan,  Aveyron,  October  80, 1787 ;  Holland  and  thence  to  Camberwell,  England, 

died  at  Lyons,  Febraary  26, 1870.    He  was  ed-  where  her  son  was  bom.    She  remained  in  Eu- 

iicated  at  Lyons  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul-  tope  for  several  years,  and  with  a  most  indomi- 

pice,  and  entered  into  orders  in  1811.    He  was  table  energy,  but  without  success,  sought  to  cs- 

for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  but  on  tablish  the  rights  of  her  son.    She  met  Jerome 

the  Restoration  became  secretary  to  Monsei-  Bonaparte  but  once  during  these  years,  at  the 

gneur  de  Pressigny,  Archbishop  of  Besangon,  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  but  he  escaped  from 

who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  to  her  pesence  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  immedi- 

arrange   the   settlement   of   the   Concordat,  ately  ] eft  the  city.    The  son  received  an  excel- 

Failing  in  this,  De  Bonald  returned  to  Paris,  lent  education,  pu^y  in  Europe  and  partly  in 

where  his  eloquence  and  the  rank  of  his  family  the  United  States.    He  graduated  with  honor 

soon  made  him  popular  as  a  preacher.    In  1817  from  Harvard  College  in  1820,  and  studied  law, 

he  was  appointed  grand-vicar  and  archdeacon  but  never  practised.    He  married  a  lady  of 

to  the  See  of  Chartres;  in  1819  Charles  X.  large  fortune  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  the  grent 

made  him  his  almoner,  and  in  1828  he  became  property  inherited  from  his  grandfather  made 

Bishop  of  Puy  when  but  thirty  years  of  age.  him  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Baltimore.    He 

His  administration  was   too  severe  and  re-  spent  some  time  in  France,  during  the  reign 

strictive'to  be  endured  by  the  people  of  this  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  on  the  reSstaUishment 

newly-restored  diocese,  and  he  was  obliged  to  of  the  empire  in  1852,  his  mother  again  put 
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forward  her  claims  for  the  recognition  of  her- 
self and  her  son ;  an  imperial  council  decided 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, hnt  not  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
imperial  family.  He  was,  however,  thence- 
forward on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  father, 
and  was  welcomed  at  court.  The  mother  was 
not  recognized.  In  1860,  on  the  death  of  Je- 
rome, her  claims  were  again  presented  in  he- 
half  of  her  sbn,  and  Berryer  advocated  her 
cause.  This  suit  was  never  decided.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  considerahle  ahility. 
His  only  son,  Jerome  ITapoleon,  a  graduate  of 
"West  Point:  is  an  officer  in  the  French  Army. 
BOURBON,  Enbiqub  Mabib  Febdina^nd, 
Prince  de.  Duke  of  Seville,  Infante  of  Spain 
and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  prince 
of  the  Spanish  Bourhons,  Brother  of  Francisco 
d'Assis,  ex-EIng-consort,  and  cousin  of  the  ex- 
Queen  Isahella  II.,  horn  April  17,  1823;  killed 
in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  near 
Madrid,  March  12, 1870.  Prince  Enrique  was 
the  second  son  of  Francisco  de  Paulo  Antoine 
Marie,  Duke  of  Oadiz,  and  the  Infanta  Louisa 
Carlotta  Maria  Isahella,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  received  a  very 
good  education  and  was  considered  hoth  mor- 
ally and  intellectually  much  superior  to  his 
brother  the  King  consort.  He  married  in 
May,  1847,  Dofia  Helena  de  Oastelvi  y  Shelley, 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  at  Rome.  During  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  Prince  En- 
riqae  was  the  most  important  person  of  Spain. 
He  did  not,  however,  exercise  the  influence 
his  ability  and  relationship  to  the  King  might 
be  supposed  to  have  secured  him.  The  King 
preferred  the  counsel  of  others,  and  the  prince 
and  Queen  Isabella  disagreed  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  shown  by  her  for  Marfori  and 
hia  friends.  He  once  informed  her  that  if  Mar- 
fori, his  agents,  friends,  and  adulators,  con- 
tinued to  be  all  in  all  in  the  palace,  he  would 
never  return  there  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  was  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.    In  March,  1867,  a  royal  decree 


deprived  him  of  that  position,  and  his  rank  as 
Infante  of  Spain,  but  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen  led  to  his  being  restored,  nominally  at 
least,  to  the  position.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
had,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  honestly, 
no  doubt,  avowed  himself  a  republican.  He 
had  been  generally  considered  an  aspirant  for 
the  vacant  throne,  but  had  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed any  designs  upon  it.  He  had  become 
embittered  against  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
whose  wife  was  a  younger  sister  of  Isabella 
II.,  both  because  he  believed  him  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  because  he 
regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  the  persecutions 
which  he  had  suffered. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em- 
peror, Pedro  II.,  bom  December  2,  1825 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  April  7,  1831 ;  has  two 
daughters :  Isabella,  married  to  the  Count  d'Eu, 
son  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours ;  and  Leopoldina, 
married  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-Ooburg 
Gotha;  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Pedro,  bom 
March  19, 1866.  The  ministry,  during  the  first 
months  of  1870,  was  composed  as  follows :  Sen- 
ator Viscount  de  Itaborahy,  President  and  Min- 
ister of  Finances ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Niebas,  Minister  of 
Justice ;  Senator  J.  M.  da  Silva  Paranhos,  Min- 
ister of  External  Affairs ;  Senator  Baron  de 
Murityba,  Minister  of  War;  Senator  Baron 
de  Cotegipe,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Velho,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agricul- 
ture. The  United  States  of  America  are  repre- 
sented at  the  seat  of  ^vemment  by  H.  J.  Blow, 
ambassador  and  minister  resident  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington  is 
D.  J.  G.  de  Magalhaes.  Area,  8,281,000  square 
miles.  The  population  was  estimated  by  the 
Government,  in  1867,  at  11,780,000,  of  whom 
500,000  were  Indians.  This  estimate  is,  how- 
ever, generally  regarded  as  too  high.  E.  J. 
Pakenham,  secretary  of  the  British  legation 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  transmitted  to  his  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1867,  the  following  statement 
of  the  population  of  tbe  empire : 


PROTINCES. 


P»t» 

Msranhlki 

Flinhy 

Ceant 

KIo  Orande  do  Norte 

Pftnhlbiu 

PenutODibiioo. 

JJ^goM 

&::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bflpirlto  Santo 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  conntrj 

ItSo  de  Janelto,  city 

flaoBanlo 

Bacana 

Sfldta  Oatharina 

8ao  Pedro  do  Bio  Grande  do  Snl 

IfUsaB  Qeraes 

Ooyac 

XiMUMiffoaea. 

Total 


IXHABITAXTS. 


FrN. 


69,000 
S90,000 
880,000 
210,000 
6%S.000 
210,000 
860,000 
1,000,000 
930,000 
890,000 
1,100.000 

80,000 
780,000" 
830,000 
750,000 

80,000 

195,000 

840,000 

1,160,000 

185,000 

40,000 


8,184,000 


St«VM. 


1,000 
80,000 
65,000 
89.090 
85,000 
90,000 
80,000 

850.000 
60,000 
65.000 

800,000 
15,000 

900,000 

ioo,aio 

86.000 
10.000 
15,000 
80,000 
800,000 
15,000 
6,000 


1,674,000 


ToUL 


70,000 
890,000 
835,000 
989,000 
560,000 
930,000 
980,000 

1,950,000 
800,000 
975,000 

1,400,000 
66,000 

1,870,000 

885,000 
90.000 

140.000 

490,000 
1,460,000 

150,000 
46,000 


0,858,000 


Indlani* 


140,000 
6,000 


•  «  ■  • 


8,000 


8,000 


16,000 
94,000 


900,000 
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According  to  the  ccdsus  taken  in  April,  1870,  ho^es  which  I  manifeated  at  the  opening  of  tho  ImI 

in  Rio,  the  whole  population  of  the  munici-  iegialative  aesaion  have  been  realized,  ot  eeeipg  our 

^^T*-  I4?  T>i^  /««*  i^^^Ai^^  x^ul.y^•^l^«.  ^^^^a  vwiant  aoldiera  led  to  a  final  victory  under  the  com- 

pabty  of  Rio  (not  includmg  Nitherohy,  across  ^land  of  my  much-loved  and  valued  Jon-in-law,  Army 

the  bay,  which  is  supposed  to  have  about  20,-  Marshal  the  Comte  d'Eu.   The  trust  which  I  reposed 

000),  is  a  little  over  285,000  souls,  of  whom  in  the  Brazilian  firmness  and  patriotism  has  been 

50,092  are  slaves.     Of  the  slaves,  26,898  are  »mply  justified,  and  history  viU  hear  witness  in  all 

employed  as  domestic  servanta,  4,272  are  farm  time  that  the  present  generation  showed  itself  con- 

ouipxvjr  o**  00  uyui^vxv  o«*  v  wu w>,  -x, « i  ^om.  «  *•»  «*  ^^^^  ^^^  unshakeu  in  the  unanimous  intent  to  avenge 

laborers,  and  5,959  are  artisans.  As  the  whole  t^g  jionor  of  Braal.  The  rejoicing  of  the  whole  pop- 
population  of  the  municipality  of  Rio — some  nlation  of  the  empire  over  the  glorious  events  wnich 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  area— is  included  have  placed  an  end  to  sacrifices  so  noble,  tibe  enthu-* 
in  the  census,  the  population  of  the  city  proper  siiwm  with  which  it  has  shown  its  gratitude  to  the 
«««  T,».^i«.^«»v  ^^JL.j\  o(\f\  AAA  ^-  /Tw^Ur  Wflitf  volunteers,  the  national  guard,  the  army  and  tho 
can  hardly  much  exceed  200,000,  or  only  half  ^^^^  ^  j'^g  ^^^  j^^^,      ^  heroism  and  the  merited 

what  it  was  usually  considered  to  be.  reward  of  their  proved  devotion  to  the  national  cause. 

Some  statistics  have  also  been  obtained  in  Thevaluableandlegalcodperationof  our  brave  allies 

regard  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  slaves  in  oofiperated  greatly  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  long, 

Riodnringttelast.tcnyeaTB.    Bythereoord«  "&'SF]So»  m»™r ltoB^"Sll^».  o. 

It  appears  that  during  that  penod  the  deaths  ^^  Nation  :  If  Brazil  laments  the  loss  of  many  of 

were  29,717,  and  the  births  only  14,144.     The  her  gallant  children,  there  remains  to  her  the  memory 

books  of  the  notaries  public  and  justices  of  the  of  their  deeds,  illustrious  examples  of  patriotism  and 

peace  also  show  that  in  the  same  period  18,298  ^^l^T  -^^^  S'^""^?^^^^  ^  engaged  in  realizing 
^»,»T«^;,v«f;^»«  */»/vi,  ^i«*A  with  the  BepubUc  of  Paraguay,  m  accordance  with 
emancipations  took  place.  ^  thetreatyof  alliance  ofMayl,  1865,  and  the  protocols 
According  to  the  new  census  bill,  m  tuture  annexed  to  it,  the  necessary  agreements  for  assuring 
a  decennial  census  will  be  taken  of  the  whole  the  permanency  and  advantages  of  peaoe.  The  pub- 
empire.    The  census  bill  also  takes  the  regis-  lie  tranquillity  continues  unaltered.    We  maintain 


clerical  registers  were  very  badly  kept,  and,  .  powers  of  Brazil,  enables  tiie  Government  to  present 
besides,  take  no  record  of  any  but  persons  bom,  to  you  a  budget  in  which  the  expenditures  do  not 
married,  or  deceased,  within  tho  pale  of  the  «*<»«d  the  ordina^  receipts  of  the  teeasuiy.  The 
Dhnroh  moral  and  material  development  of  the  empire  de- 
v^niurcn.  ,j,  ..^^.  ^t^^t  .  pends  essentially  on  the  diffusion  of  education  through 
The  AlmafnahAdmtnutratwOy  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Jji  the  classes  of  society,  on  fadliUes  of  commnnica- 
for  1869,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  tion,  and  on  giving  the  aid  of  free  labor  to  our  agri- 
agricultural  colonies  at  the  end  of  1867:*  1.  culture,  ora- principal  fountain  of  wealth.   Itrusttoat 


Grande,  1,218  inhabitants ;  Principe  Don  Pedro,  of  means  to  carry  Into  effect  the  oensus  of  the  whole 

467  inhabitants ;   Assungui,  810  inhabitants ;  empire,  to  the  law  of  recruiting,  and  to  the  militaiy 

Oamn6is666inhaMtant8;  Muonry,  620  inhab-  P^S^o^eJ  PTSo^'woBn.T  Ekpbe^^.txv..  o, 
itants ;  Rio  Novo,  709  mhabltants;  Santa  Leo-  ^e  Nation  :  If  your  devoted  and  patriotic  coad|ju- 
poldina,  inhabitants  not  reported.  2.  The  vancy  with  the  Government  suppliea  it  with  the  ex- 
provincial  colony  of  Oomandatuba,  166  inhab-  traordinary  means  exacted  by  the  war,  your  intelli- 
itants.    8.  Private  colonies:   Santa  Maria  de  pence  and  love  of  jrour  country  wUl  give  a  vigorous 

Soledade,populationnotascertained;  SanLou-  ^TCthe new e^a^fp^^^^^  ^"""'^ 
renco,  1,500  inhabitants;   Donna  Frandsoa, 

4,667 inhabitants;  Dom Pedro  XL,  1,123 inhab-  A  considerable  portion  of  tho  Conservative 

itants.    Public  debt,  including  paper  currency  party  were  dissatisfied  with  the  omission  of 

in  circulation,  December  81,  1869,  $289,891,-  any  reference  to  the  question  of  emancipation. 

660 ;  revenue,  1869-'70,  $42,651,260 ;  expen-  In  July,  thirty-five  members  of  the  Oonserva* 

diture,  1869-70,  $39,817,260;  estimated  rev-  tive  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Senhor  Go- 

enue,  1870-71,  $29,260,000 ;  estimated  ezpen-  doy,  organized  a  parliamentary  oppoeition  end 

diture,  1870-71,  $86,376,000 ;  imports,  1866-  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  their  want  of  con- 

'67,  $80,460,000 ;  exports,  $76,960,000.  fidence  in  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the 

The  Brazilian  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  ministry  was  dividing  the  OonservaUve  party. 

Emperor  on  the  6th  of  May.    In  his  speech  and  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  liberals 

from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  thus  referred  to  by  not  bringing  forward  the  measures  of  reform 

the  principal  home  and  foreign  questions :  recognized  by  all  to  be  a  necessity,  and  by  the 

With  a  feeling  of  the  most  lively  pleasure  at  finding  neglect  of  measures  to  regulate  emancipation, 

myself  surrounded  by  the  national  representation,  1  It  seems  that  the  slave-owners  are  thoroughly 

render  thanks  to  the  All^Powerful,  and  I  congratulate  alarmed  at  the  tide  of  feeling  setting  in  against 


dentof  theBepublicof  Paraj^ay.  The  well-grounded  perceptible  among  the  slaves,  and  more  espe- 

cially  by  the  discredit  in  which  property  in 

*u*  S*  Ambicah  c?tclopjidia  for  1868,  for  an  account  of  giaves  or  dependent  on  slave-labor  is  held  ui  the 

the  Brazilian  army,  and  commercial  and  navigailon  ila-  _^^^ ««u^*     ti,^„  -^^  ♦i,«*  „^.„«+i»;„«  w.„c* 

tisti<A.  money-market.    They  see  that  sometnmg  must 
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bedond,aiidflr6williDgto  accept  any  moderate  the  national  treasorj^  and  in  manj  cases  he 

measure  of  emancipation  which  would  restore  did  so^  although  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 

tranquillitj'  and  give  them  renewed  credit,  nsnfrnot  of  the  hundreds  under  his  control. 

Some  are  even  taking  steps  of  their  own,  and  The  plea  for  tiie  hill  was  the  very  fair  one  that 

are  freeing  slaves  on  oondition  of  serving  for  his  Majesty  should  he  relieved  from  the  necea- 

a  fixed  term,  or  during  the  life  of  the  owners,  sity  of  paying  the  value  of  those  he  set  free. 

The  views  of  these  Liheral  Oonservatives  At  the  second  reading,  a  motion  was  made 
were,  it  seems,  shared  hy  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Chamber  declare  preference  between 
thus  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis  in  August.  Ac-  it  and  the  general  bill  of  the  Special  Com- 
cording  to  a  writer  from  Bio,  the  origin  of  the  mittee  on  Slavery.  In  answer  to  this  challenge, 
crisis  was  the  cUfference  of  the  views  of  the  given  by  the  minority,  the  Minister  of  the 
Itaborahy  Cabinet  from  those  entertained  by  Empire  declared  that  they  would  accept  or 
the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  propose  an  amendment  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
measure  reported  by  the  special  conmiittee  of  emment  to  free  gratuitously  the  remainder 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  conduct  of  the  national  slaves,  and  that  it  would 
of  the  ministry  in  respect  to  the  question  be-  also  push  on  a  bill  of  last  year,  ordering  a 
fore  the  committee  waa  from  the  first  plainly  registration  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  empire, 
tinctured  with  hostility,  and  it  tried  in  various  More  than  this  the  Government  would  not 
ways  to  prevent,  or  to  delay,  as  long  as  possi-  yield  this  session,  and  he  declared  that  he 
ble^  the  report  of  the  committee.  Owing,  would  accept  the  vote  of  the  House  in  regard 
however,  to  the  exertions  of  three  of  the  five  to  the  question  of  preference  as  a  vote  of  con- 
members,  the  bill  was  reported,  greatly  to  the  fidenoe  or  its  want.  With  this  understanding 
disgust  of  the  ministry,  in  time  to  be  debated  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  Government 
during  the  session  if  undue  obstacles  were  not  secured  its  point  by  a  minority  of  fifty-four  to 
thrown  in  the  way.    To  prevent  action,  and  twenty-one. 

to  shelve  the  bill,  became  then  the  Govern--  Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  confidence  in 
ment  policy,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  the  ministry,  in  October  a  new  Cabinet  was 
Emperor  on  August  24th  put  the  question  formed,  as  foUows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
directly  to  the  Visconde  de  Itaborahy  whether  Viscount  de  Sax>  Vicente;  Minister  of.  State, 
the  ministry  purposed  taking  any  action  this  Oliveira;  Minister  of  Finance,  Homen;  Minister 
session  upon  the  committee^s  bill.  On  receiv-  of  Justice,  Barras ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Tei- 
ing  the  reply  that  the  ministry  did  not  intend  zeira;  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Souza-if'ranco ; 
to  bring  the  bill  up  at  this  session,  the  Emperor  Minister  of  War,  General  Caldwell.  It  was  ex- 
showed  mnch  discontent,  and  told  his  minister  peoted  that  the  new  ministry  would  carry  out 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  .  the  views  of  the  Emperor  concerning  emanci- 
enuindipation  was  compromising  him  (the  Em-  pation. 

peror)  greatly.  The  premier  then  said  that  The  long  war  with  Paraguay  was  brought 
the  ministry  had  no  intention  to  compromise  to  a  dose  in  March  by  the  death  of  President 
his  M^jestj,  but  that  it  considered  the  provi-  Lopez.  A  preliminary  peace  with  the  Pro- 
sions  abolishing  slave-births  of  so  important  a  visional  Government  of  Paraguay  was  con- 
kind  as  to  require  long  consideration,  and  that  eluded  on  the  2d  of  June.  (See  Paraguay.) 
if  his  Migesty  believed  that  the  present  Cabinet  The  emancipation  of  slaves  is  making  steady 
was  eompromising  his  word,  it  would  feel  it  to  progress.  The  7th  of  September,  the  anniver- 
be  a  duty  to  retire.  Bis  Mijesty  then  simply  said  sary  of  independence,  was  kept  in  most  of  the 
^^Good,'^  and  turned  away  abruptly,  putting  provinces  by  freeing  slaves.  In  Bahia  the 
an  end  to  the  interview  for  the  tune.  After-  Emancipation  Society  freed  forty-five,  chiefly 
ward  he  signified  his  desire  that  the  Govern*  children.  In  St.  Paulo  a  planter  has  libera- 
ment  should  allow  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  at  an  ted  some  two  hundred  slaves,  probably,  how- 
early  date;  and,  if  the  ministry  should  refuse  ever,  on  oondition  of  working  for  him  dur- 
to  agree  to  the  implied  ultimatum,  it  was  un-  ing  a  term  of  years.  A  Masonic  lodge,  called 
derstood  that  its  resignation  would  be  at  once  the  Segredo,  attached  to  the  Grand  Orient  of 
aoeepted,  and  that  Visconde  de  S.  Vicente,  a  Brazil,  freed  twenty-one  children  on  the  26th, 
Conservative  Senator  of  emancipatory  tenden-  and  engaged  to  educate  and  take  charge  of 
ciei,  would  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  them  until  able  to  gain  their  living.  The  Grand 
anunistry,  which  would  adopt  the  oommittee^s  Master  Councillor  Saldanha  Mar^iho  appealed 
slave-bill,  and,  if  possible,  carry  it  through  to  the  ladies  present  to  form  an  emancipation 
the  Chambers  at  this  session.  The  Visconde  de  society,  and  seventy-three  of  them  at  once 
8.  Vicente  is  a  man  of  very  high  reputation  as  signed  a  document  organizing  the  Society  of 
a-statesman  and  political  and  legal  writer,  and  Liberation,  pledging  themselves  to  aid  the 
some  years  ago  brought  a  bill  into  the  Senate  cause  of  emancipation  in  every  way  consistent 
tapromote  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  with  right  and  modesty.  The  Grand  Orient  has 

In  September  the  ministry  introduced  a  bill  pronounced  decisively  in  favor  of  advocating 

to  aathorize  the  Emperor  to  free  gratuitously  and  assisting  emancipation, 

any  or  all  of  those  **  slaves  of  the  nation  "  to  Considerable  alarm  is  caused  by  the  great 

whose  -Dsofruct  he  is  entitled.    Heretofore  he  spread  of  cretinism  and  goitre.  It  was  reported 

could  free  tiiem  only  by  paying  their  value  to  that  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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municipalitj  of  Goyaz,  in  tho  proyinoe  of  BBEMEN,  a  republic  belonging  to  the 
Goyaz,  and  of  the  nmnicipalities  of  Pitangni  Korth-German  Confederation.  Burgomasters  : 
and  Gurvello,  in  Minas  Geraes,  are  disabled  by  0.  Fr.  G.  Mohr  (1869-"r8),  President  of  tho 
the  disease,  and  that  it  is  appearing  in  the  Senatefor  the  year  1871;  Johann  Darid  Me jcr 
mnnicipalities  of  Parahiba,  Oantagallo,  and  (1867-71),  President  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Nova  iVibnrgo,  in  the  province  of  Bio  Janeiro,  year  1870.  Area,  74  square  miles ;  population 
besides  in  that  of  St.  Paulo.  Kear  Taboleiro  of  the  republic  in  1867, 109,57^ ;  of  the  city 
Grande,  in  Minas  Geraes,  there  are  two  ham-  of  Bremen,  74,045.  Total  revenue  for  1869, 
lets,  those  of  Almas  and  Sacko  dos  Papudos,  2,422,796  thalers;  expenditure,  2,117,968  tha- 
containing  400  souls,  wherein  there  is  not  an  lers,  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  804^828 
individual  free  from  the  disease,  and  a  pro-  thalers;  estimated  revenue  for  1870,  2,058,- 
vincial  deputy  not  long  ago  proposed  the  dis-  437  thalers ;  ezp^diture,  2,257,180  thalers, 
franchisement  of  the  parish  of  Kio  Yermelho,  showing  a  deficit  of  198,698  thalers.  Public 
near  Diamantina,  *^  because  it  was  composed  debt,  1869:  11,778,812  thalers,  gold.  Theim- 
only  of  cretins  and  persons  with  goitre."  It  is  ports  in  1869  were  valued  at  108,810,000 
asserted  that  cretinism  is  due  to  the  presence  thalers,  gold;  the  exports  at  94,920,000  thalers, 
of  dolomite  in  the  water,  and  that  this  mineral  gold.  The  movement  of  shipping  during  tho 
has  been  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  water  year  1869  was  as  follows :  Arrival  8,082  ves- 
of  the  worst  districts.  Also  tiiat  while  the  sels,  of  486,428  lasts  (one  last  4,000  lbs.) ;  of 
mineirosused  the  salt  from  the  San  Francisco  which  2,756  vessels,  of  410,643  lasts,  with 
salines,  which  contains  iodine  and  bromine,  cargo,  and  276  vessels,  of  26,780  lasts,  in  bal- 
they  were  free  entirely  from  the  disease,  but  last.  Clearances,  3,176  vessels,  of  446,958 
that  with  the  use  of  imported  salt,  which  is  lasts,  of  which  1,889  vessels,  of  801,582  lasts, 
reported  to  contain  dolomite,  the  disease  ap-  with  cargo,  and  1,287  vessels,  of  145,371  lasts, 
peared,  and  continues  to  spread  rapidly.  in  ballast.  The  merchant  navy,  at  the  dose 
The  reason  why  Brazil  is  so  imperfectly  of  the  year  1869,  consisted  of  800  vessels,  to- 
developed  is  partially  explained  in  a  report  of  gether  of  119,209  lasts,  among  which  were  26 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  British  consul  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  screw -steamers.  The  statistics  of  emigration 
Brazil,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  is  a  purely  agricultural  from  the  port  of  Bremen,  in  1868~'69,  were  as 
country  of  wonderfiil  fertility,  but  tiie  consul  follows : 
discourages  the  idea  of  European  immigration 

into  it    Quoting  Mr.  Buckle,  the  historian  of  kmiorakts  from  1868.  1869. 

civilization,  he  says  that  *^  the  forces  of  Nature 


are  so  formidable  that  man  cannot  make  head  North-Oemwn  ConfederaUon...      42,go         J7,g4 

against  them  or  rally  against  their  accumulated  An?tria!T!^^:::: ::::::::::::       tIwr          7,676 

pressure.  The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped    other  CoimuieB 4i288  4^644 

by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests  are  de-  

stroyed  by  innumerable  insects.    The  moun-  Total 66,488         68,619 

tains  are  too  high  to  scale — the  rivers  too  wide    Of  whom  went  to  the  u.  States.      64,668 68,768 

to  bridge."  The  land  is  principally  in  the  hands 

of  large  holders,  who  cultivate  but  a  small  por-  BB06LIE,  Achtt.t.k  Ghablbs  S£anok  Vic- 

tion  of  it.    The  export  and  import  duties  are  tob,  Due  de,  a  French  statesman,  publicist, 

excessively  high.    A  planter  with  an  unem-  and  cabinet  officer,  bom  in  Oolmar,  November 

barrassed  estate  is  as  rare  as  a  merchant  who  28,  1785 ;  died  in  Paris,  January  17,  1870. 

has  acquired  money  in  trade.    Since  the  date  His  grandfather.  Marshal  of  France  in  the  Sev- 

of  the  final  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  en  Years' War,  had  fled  fi^om  France  during  the 

1861,  the  labor  has  diminished  at  the  rate  of  horrors  of  the  Bevolution,  and  died  in  exile  at 

7,000  negroes  a  year.    None  of  the  settlements  HDmster  in  1804^    His  father,  a  stanch  advo- 

of  European  immigrants  have  proved  success-  oate  of  a  constitution^  monarchy,  refused  to 

ful,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  German  fly,  and  perished  by  the  ^iUotine  in  1794. 

colonies  established  in  Bio  Grande.    In  oppo-  The  young  duke,  educated  by  the  able  profess- 

sition  to  the  glowing  terms  in  which  Brazil  has  ors  of  Strasbourg,  under  the  direction  of  his 

been  recommended  as  a  field  for  immigrants,  step-father,  M.  Argenson,  early  entered  upon 

the  consul  says  that  a  subscription  is  now  in  public  life  both  in  administrative  and  diplo- 

course  of  ooUeotion  from  the  British  residents,  matic  duties.    Napoleon  I.  remarked  his  intelli- 

to  enable  a  considerable  number  of  their  fellow-  gence  and  industry,  and  employed  him,  young 

subjects  to  return  to  their  own  country.    The  as  he  was,  in  several  minor  diplomatic  misrions. 

North  American  citizen  has  not  been  more  Never  attached  to  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the 

successful  than  the  British  subject  in  finding  Bestoration  with  satisfaction,  and  Louis  XVIII. 

an  opening  for  his  industry  in  Brazil.    There  named  him  a  peer  of  France.    He  attained  the 

is  no  real  security  for  human  life,  and,  in  con-  right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  a  few  days 

sequence  of  the  fight  punishment  inflicted,  as-  before  the  judgment  on  Marshal  Ney.     The 

sasaination  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  venial  Duke  de  Broglie  spoke  many  times  during  the 

offence.     The  Ohinese  are   better  fitted  to  trial  in  favor  of  the  accused,  but  in  vain ;  he 

prosper  in  Brazil — their  patience  makes  them  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  the  morning 

efficient,  and  their  economy  cheap  laborers.  of  December  7, 1815,  he  was  shot.    Soon  after 
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this  debate,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  government  of 
Madame  de  Sta&l,  as  earnest  a  Protestant  as  he  Lonis  Philippe  and  the  men  who  had  been  the 
was  a  OathoHc ;  bat  their  nnion,  which  was  one  principal  actors  in  it.  He  next  appeared  be- 
ef sincidre  affection,  was  singularly  harmonious  fore  the  public  in  1861,  when  he  entered  a 
and  happy.  She  died  in  1838.  prosecution  against  the  Prefect  of  Police  for 
Having  placed  himself,  by  his  first  act  in  the  the  illegal  seizure  of  a  work  on  which  he  had 
House  of  Peers,  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  been  occupied,  entitled  "My  Views  of  the 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  maintain^  his  indepen-  Government  of  France."  Finally,  the  work 
dence  of  the  Government  through  all  the  years  was  given  up  by  the  prefect,  and  the  duke  de- 
that  followed;  opposing  laws  restricting  the  sistedfrom  his  suit.  In  1868  he  published  a 
press,  or  influencing  and  controlling  elections ;  collection  of  his  orations  and  state  papers,  un- 
the  law  of  censorship,  of  preventive  detention,  der  the  title  of  "  Writings  and  Speeches  of  the 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  or  civil  actions ;  ad-  Duke  de  Broglie,"  8  vols.,  8vo.  He  had  early 
vocating  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  in  his  public  career  (in  1828)  founded,  and  edit- 
payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  ed  for  a  time,  the  Bevue  Francois,  In  1836,  the 
the  modification  of  the  revenue  laws,  etc.  He  duke  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  Grand  Gross 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  friend  and  advo-  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  during  his  long 
oate  of  all  liberal  and  statesmanlike  principles,  public  life  he  received  many  of  the  decorations 
occupying  very  much  the  same  position  in  of  foreign  orders.  In  private  life  the  duke 
France  as  about  the  same  time  Henry  Brough-  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  accomplished 
am  did  in  England.  The  Bevolution  of  July,  French  nobleman,  genial,  courteous,  and  re- 
IdSD,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strictly  con-  fined  in  his  manners,  and  always  mindful  of 
stitutional  monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  consummation  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  belon^ng  to  the 
of  his  hopes  and  desires,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  North-German  Confederation.  Duke  WUhelm 
fact  in  his  history,  as  in  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  I.,  bom  April  25, 1806 ;  succeeded  his  brother, 
that,  immediately  on  the  attainment  of  the  ob-  Duke  Karl,  in  1830.  (See  Gesmant.) 
jects  for  which  he  bad  so  long  and  bravely  BURLE^GAME,  Aseois,  LL.  D.,  an  Amerl- 
^  contended,  he  began  to  become  conservative,  can  statesman  and  diplomatist,  minister  pleni- 
Without  abandoning  professedly  any  of  the  potentiary  from  the  United  States  to  China 
principles  of  a  liberal  government,  he  con-  from  1861  to  1867,  and  ambassador  from  the 
Btantly  sought  to  a(\journ  indefinitely  their  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Western  powers  from 
application.  Such  a  man  was  invaluable  to  1867  to  1870,  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
Louis  Philippe,  who  was  constantly  harassed  county.  New  York,  November  14,  1822 ;  died 
by  the  fear  Htxai  his  government  would  be  too  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  February  23,  1870. 
liberal,  and  hence  he  was  soon  offered  a  place  His  parents  early  removed  to  Ohio,  and  thence 
in  the  Cabinet.  Between  1830  and  1836,  he  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  educated,  first  at 
was  four  times  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  the  public  schools  of  Detroit,  and  then  at 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  For-  the  branch  University  of  Michigan  at  the 
eign  Affurs,  and  finally  with  tiie  presidency  of  same  place.  While  a  student  he  gave  prom- 
the  CotmoU  added  to  this  important  portfolio,  ise  of  ability  which  was  afterward  strikingly 
During  these  years  he  promoted  and  carried  developed.  In  1843  he  came  to  Massachusetts 
some  excellent  measures ;  notably  among  these  and  entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School.  While 
were  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and,  a  at  the  law  school  he  was  first  drawn  into  poli- 
little  later,  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  aboli-  tics,  and  became  an  ardent  Whig.  About  this 
^  tion  of  slavery.  He  resigned  m  1834  because  time  he  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  Liv- 
''  the  bill  for  American  indemnity  fiiUed  to  be-  ermore,  of  Cambridge,  and  decided  to  become 
come  a  law,  and  only  returned  to  the  Cabinet  a  citizen  of  Massachusett.s.  He  opened  a  law- 
when  its  passage  was  pledged.  But  he  had  so  office  in  Boston,  in  association  with  George  P. 
far  depaited  from  his  old  liberal  principles  as  Briggs,  Esq.,  son  of  Governor  Briggs.  He  was 
to  present,  advocate,  and  carry  through  the  president  of  the  Young  Men^s  Whig  Republi- 
Le^slative  Assembly,  a  law  for  restricting  the  can  Association  in  1848.  He  visited  Europe 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  retired  finally  from  in  1849  and  1850.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  Cabinet  in  Febraary,  1836,  and  no  persuar-  the  Massachusetts  Senate  from  Middlesex,  and 
sion  could  induce  him  to  accept  office  again,  one  of  his  principal  acts  in  that  body  was  his 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  maintained  an  in-  opposition  to  the  party  that  elected  him,  on 
dependent  position,  sometimes  sustaining,  but  the  Maine  liquor  law.  He  was  elected  in  1858 
oftener  opposing  the  ministry.  The  Revolution  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  town 
of  1848  occasioned  him  much  sorrow,  for  he  of  Northborough,  and  the  records  bear  honor- 
saw  in  it  the  destraction  of  a  monarchy  he  had  able  testimony  to  his  zeal  in  support  of  promi- 
helped  to  found.  After  the  election  of  Louis  nent  measures.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Napoleon,  he  entered  the  Legislative  Assembly  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth 
to  promote  monarchical  views,  but  the  eoup  Congresses,  and  won  a  good  reputation  for 
d'etat  disappointed  his  calculations.  In  1856  ability,  both  in  general  business  and  as  a  mem- 
he  was  acbnitted  into  the  French  Academy,  ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
and  signalized  his  admission  by  an  avowal  of  won  his  elections  to  the  House  by  means  of 
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his  personal  popularity,  and  in  a  closely-con-  mination,  bot  in  vain.  Prince  Kung  then 
tested  district.  In  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-  broached  to  him  the  plan,  of  which  the  Chi- 
fourth  Congress  occurred  that  protracted  strug-  nese  embassy  was  the  realization.  It  was  at 
gle  so  notorious  in  our  political  history,  in  first  proposed  to  have  him  transact  a  business 
whichfor  nine  weeks  the  members  of  the  House  unofficially  at  Washington  for  the  Chinese 
of  Representatives  balloted  without  result  for  a  Government.  It  was  next  suggested  that  he  be 
Speaker.  In  that  struggle  Mr.  Burlingame  empowered  to  treat  officially  in  the  name  of 
took  an  active  part.  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  government  with  the  United  States  author- 
that  Congress,  too  (m  its  second  session),  that,  ities.  Finally  the  Chinese  officials  offered  to 
impelled  alike  by  his  friendsbip  for  the  Massa-  send  him  on  a  mission  to  all  the  civilized 
chusetts  Senator,  his  strong  sense  of  right  and  powers  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  should 
justice,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  cowardico  be  on  a  standing  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  ruffianliness  of  the  assault  on  Senator  Sum-  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Burlingame 
ner,  he  uttered  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  placed  his  resignation  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
that  eloquent  but  scathing  invective  which  led  to  the  secretarv  of  the  American  legation.  A 
a  challenge  from  Preston  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  week  later  he  received  his  credentials  from 
a  few  hours  after  sent  a  demand  for  a  with-  Prince  Kung.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  col- 
drawal  of  his  language  or  a  personal  encoun-  leagues  left  Shanghai  on  the  25th  of  February, 
ter.  Mr.  Burlingame  declined  to  withdraw  it,  1668,  for  San  Francisco, 
and  expressed  himself  readv  to  meet  any  con-  Aiter  he  had  accepted  this  diplomatic  trust, 
se<mences  which  might  follow.  The  Mends  and  just  before  he  left  the  shores  of  Asia,  he 
of  Mr.  Brooks  were  apprehensive  of  Mr.  Bur-  saw  a  newspaper  which  bitterly  denounced 
lingame^s  well-known  skill  as  a  rifle-shot,  and  him  for  renouncing  his  American  allegiance,  as 
they  sought  to  obtain  from  him  some  explana-  it  charged,  to  take  a  lucrative  appointment 
tion  of  his  language  which  they  might  con-  from  a  foreign  power.  In  the  weeks  of  his  long 
strue  into  an  apology  or  excuse  for  not  bring-  Journey  across  the  Pacific,  it  often  oppressed 
ing  the  two  parties  into  a  duel.  They  did  ob-  him  with  gloomy  forebodings.  Before  he 
tain  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  reached  the  Golden  Gate  they  became,  at  times, 
his  purpose  to  degrade  Mr.  Brooks,  but  find-  almost  nnendurable.  ^*Is  it  not  possible,'*  he 
ing  that  this  was  used  to  give  the  impression  reasoned  to  himself,  '*  that  Americans  may  re- 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  fight,  he  prompUy  gard  my  acceptance  of  this  foreign  trust  as  a 
withdrew  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Intellir  selling  out  of  my  birthright?"  He  knew  he 
geneer  and  accepted  Mr.  Brooks's  challenge,  had  been  conscientious  in  consenting  to  take 
the  place  of  meeting  named  being  Clifton,  it,  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  humanity, 
Canada ;  but  here  Mr.  Brooks's  friends^  a^ain  progress,  and  international  good-wiU.  But  he 
objected  that  they  could  not  have  their  principal  loiew,  too,  how  harshly  and  uigustly  public 
go  so  mauy  hundred  miles  through  the  enemy's  men  are  sometimes  judged ;  and,  when  the 
country — ^viz.,  the  States  of  Maryland,  Penn-  steamer  sailed  up  to  the  wharf  at  San  Fran- 
sylvania,  and  NewTork ;  and  thus  the  matter  cisco,  he  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
fell  through.  In  the  contest  for  the  Thirty-  The  wharf  was  densely  crowded.  He  looked 
seventh  Congress  Mr.  Burlingame  was  defeated  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  upon  them,  and 
by  Hon.  William  Appleton,  and  for  a  time  it  wondered  if  it  were  possible  that,  infiamed  by 
seemed  as  though  his  wish  to  retire  from  pub-  hostile  criticism,  they  had  come  there  to  jeer 
lie  life  was  to  be  gratified.  But  the  Adminis-  and  insult  him.  The  first  man  who  came  upon 
tration  had  employment  for  him.  He  was  first  the  deck  before  the  steamer  had  swung  round 
tendered  the  mission  to  Austria,  and  accepted,  to  its  place  was  a  porter  or  baggage-man,  who, 
but  this  power  refused  to  receive  him  on  ac-  of  course,  did  not  know  him.  Burlingame 
count,  as  is  supposed,  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  asked  him,  as  coolly  as  possible,  what  all  this 
eloquent  addresses  in  favor  of  Sardinia  and  the  crowd  meant.  *^  Why,"  answered  the  man, 
unity  of  Italy.  President  Lincoln  thereupon  *'  Ihe  whole  city  is  here  to  welcome  the  new 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Chinese  minister,  and  the  city  authorities  to 
China,  a  position  which  was  promptly  ac-  proffer  him  its  hospitalities."  The  suspense 
cepted.  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  was  over,  and  his  heart  never  throbbed  a  sin- 
this  office  Mr.  Burlingame  exhibited  great  and  cerer  *^  Thank  God  t " 

peculiar  ability.  He  obtained  the  confidence  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  embassy  is 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  an  un usual  ex-  well  known.  It  first  visited  this  country,  where 
tent;  In  1665  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  this  it  was  received  with  the  highest  consideration ; 
country,  and  was  warmly  received  by  all  his  and  it  and  its  chief  were  made  the  recipients 
personal  and  political  friends.  of  a  series  of  ovations  which  were  hearty  and 
In  the  year  1867  a  new  era  began  in  Mr.  enthusiastic.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  at 
Burlingame's  career.  Late  in  that  year  he  an-  Washington  between  the  United  States  and 
nounced  to  Prince  Kung  his  intention  of  re-  China,  which  was  liberal  and  enlightened, 
signing  the  office  of  United  States  minister,  The  Chinese  Government  testified  its  apprecia- 
and  of  returning  to  his  own  country.  Efforts  tion  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  labors  by  promptly 
were  made  by  the  prince  and  all  the  Chinese  ratifying  this  treaty.  The  embassy  then  vis- 
officials  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  deter-  ited  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  Euro- 
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pean  capitals,  and  lastly  St.  Peteroburg,  where  flattering  to  its  chief,  and  his  success  promised 

the  eminent  diplomatist  died  after  two  days'  to  be  as  marked  as  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

illness,  just  as  he  had  nearly  completed  his  His  sudden  death  cat  short  a  career  as  brilliant 

great  diplomatic  work.    The  reception  of  the  as  it  was  nseftd,  and  excited  the  regrets  of  a 

embassy  at  the  Enropean  conrts  was  highly  host  of  friends  in  various  countries. 
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CALIFORNIA.  The  Federal  census  of  1 870 
gives  556,615  as  the  population  of  California, 
a  gain  in  ten  years  of  176,669,  or  about  46  per 
cent.  The  gain  has  been  ^very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  State,  and  six  of  the  most 
important  mining  counties  have  lost  over  one 
half  of  their  inhabitants.  The  gain  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  the 
larger  towns.  There  are  50  counties  in  the 
State,  18  of  which  are  comprised  in  mining 
districts.  The  total  population  of  the  mining 
region  is  105,814,  or  an  average  of  5,861  to 
each  county,  while  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial dbtricts  have  451,299  inhabitants,  or 
20,513  to  the  county.  The  movement  of  the 
population,  in  six  of  the  mining  counties,  in  the 
loA  ten  years  has  been  as  follows : 


OOUMTIES. 


cocvnis. 


SI  Dorado 

XarlpoM. 

Siarra...., 

Trim^... 

Toolmnne. 


ToUI 


1870. 


8,8»5 
10,809 
4,»ri 
6,619 
8,913 
8,U0 


40,768 


Four  agricultural  counties  show  the  follow- 
ing result : 


C0UMm!8. 


San  Joaqnln. 
Stanislaas... 

Merced 

Fzeano 


Total. 


isro. 


21,0S0 
6,499 
S,607 
6,888 


86,693 


In  1860  the  city  of  San  Francisco  had  56,802 
inhabitants,  now  it  has  about  150,000,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  populaUon  of  tbe 
State.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  increase 
throughout  the  State  has  arisen  from  Chinese 
immigration.  The  ''Six  Companies"  have 
brou^t  188,586  Chinamen  into  the  port  of  Saa 
Francisco,  41,000  of  whom  are  now  within  the 
Hmits  of  the  State,  the  rest  having  returned 
home,  died,  or  migrated  elsewhere.  Of  those 
remaining,  only  4,800  are  women,  and  8,000 
ehildren.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  are  the 
products  of  the  earth  so  great  where  the  popu- 
lation is  so  small,  and,  outside  of  the  cities,  so 
sparse.  It  is  true  the  State  has  had  an  exist- 
ence of  only  twenty  years,  yet,  at  present,  facts 
htrdly  indicate  a  great  population  m  the  Aitnre. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  trma  the 
United  States  census  of  the  Stale : 


Alaraeda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calateraa 

Ck>Iii8l 

Contra  Costa.... 

Del  Norte 

St  Dorado 

Freano 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lasaen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa........ 

Menaodno 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas ».. 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. . 

SsaDi^o 

San  Francisco.... 

Ban  Joaquin 

San  LulB  ObUpo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . . , 

Santa  Clan 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare , 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Tuba 


Total, 


94,387 

685 

9,58S 

11,408 
8,896 
6,165 
8,461 
S,0i9 

10,809 
6,886 
6,148 
1,956 
2,9S5 
1,686 
9,900 
1,897 

15,809 
6,908 
4,679 
7.645 
9,807 
4S0 
9,876 

19,186 

11,867 
4,480 

96,881 

8,988 

4,974 

149,489 

21,050 
4,779 
6,685 
7,784 

96,946 
8,748 
4,178 
5,619 
6,848 

16.871 

19,819 
6.499 
5.080 
8,587 
8,918 
4,538 
8,150 

9,0]7V 

10,861 


566,615 


isee. 


8,997 

•  •  •  • 

10.930 

19,106 

16,990 

9,974 

6,898 

1,998 

90,569 

4,605 

9,694 


1,808 


11,888 
8,884 
6,948 
8,967 
1,141 

*  ■  ■  » 

4,789 
6,591 

16,446 

18,970 
4,868 

94,149 
5,551 
4,391 

06,809 
9,485 
1,789 
8.214 
8,548 

11,919 
4,914 
4,860 

11,887 
7,699 
7,160 

11,867 
9,945 
8,890 
4,044 
5,195 
4,688 

16,939 
4,716 

18,668 


879,946 


According  to  the  latest  trustwortlij  statis- 
tics, there  are  in  the  entire  State  120,947,840 
acres  of  land,  80,000,000  of  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation ;  half  of  these  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  number 
of  acres  actually  enclosed  at  the  present  time 
is  about  6,000,000,  but  only  2,000,000  acres 
are  under  actual  cultivation.  Public  lands  have 
been  disposed  of  as  follows :  For  schools  and 
educational  purposes,  6,765,404  have  been 
sranted;  6,030,814  have  been  taken  under 
Mexican  grants;  500,000  have  l>een  granted 
for  internal  improvements,  116,882  for  rail- 
roads, and  6,400  for  public  buildings;  1,198,874 
have  been  sold,  and  868,821  have  been  taken 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  470,452  under  mill- 
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tary  warrant,  680,572  under  "acrip,"  348,169  derived   from    agricultnre,  $76-'  c  ^x  £  5^-  •-  ^ 

under  swamp  locations,  and  28,129  under  In-  manufactures,  $27,000,000  from  3  a'^^-^Sn.. 

dian  scrip.  assessed  value  of  property  in.  ®oo^  '"o  *l**i 

Besides   these,  10,424,000   acres  are   now  $247,000,000,  which  is  said  tcf^g  ^^  g'g  """g^ 

claimed  by  railroad  companies  as  follows:.  fourth  01  the  actual  market  vala-  '^^  «  c  .S  c  o  '^  « 

Oentral  Pacific,  1,894,000;  Western  Pacific,  twp-fifths  of  the  entire  amount  i*St)§«As-§A 

500,000;    California  and  Oregon,  2,800,000;  cisco.    The  number  of  vessels  iousSSxi^-^ 

Copperopolis,  280,000 ;  Southern  Pacific,  6,000,-  at  Ban  Francisco  in  1869  was  8^^cgS;|c*^.cg 

000.  eign  ports,  146  from  American  ^  0      0  -8  0  ^      -a 

The  State  produces  about  20,000,000  bushels  and  2,904  from  American  Paci^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ '^  ^  ^ 

of  wheat,  8,000,000  of  barley,  1,200,000  of  oats,  total   measurement  was  1,145,:|  s'SSogSw 

16,000  of  rye,  1,000,000  of  maize,  10,000  of  vessels  from  the  American  Atlant  *^**giwi-22 

buckwheat  64,000  of  peas,  78,000  of  peanuts,  a^ng  1,100  tons  each;  foreign  p<^  -       .5  *"  "I'O  §  " 

150,000  of  beans,    887,000   of  castor-beans,  and  from  domestics  ports  190  tons."  jj  ^  g  mu  §  ^^ 

1,400,000  of  potatoes,  75,000  of  sweet  potatoes,  fifth  of  the  total  tonnage  consist;  |gS.et^"^£ 

70,000  of  onions,  850,000  tons  of  hay,  570,000  The  quantity  of  merchandise  r.&sS*gfe£E> 

pounds  of  hops,  90,000  pounds  tobacco.  8,500  American  Atlantic  ports  by  saUin  §  S«  ^  m  0      ^  ^ 

tons  of  beets,  5,000.000   pounds  of  outter,  278,600  tons;  while  the  Panama  stc '•g  «  s  •   «  *o -^  g 

8,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  600,000  pounds  of  had  an  aggregate  measurement  of  "^  S  0  /*   §  . jj  «!    . 

honey,  4,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  800,000  gal-  for  the  year,  brought  domestic    „  §  .^  «    -a  2  -^ 

Ions  of  brandy,  220,000,000  feet  or  sawn  lumber  from  the  Atlantic  States  valued  ft<^"'S§o^^> 

and  100,000,(K)0  shingles  annually.     It  has  in  currency.  Of  foreign  merchanc  g  ^  «  'C  'g      "^  « 

25,000,000  grape-vines,  10,000,000  mulberry-  000  worth  waa  imported,  includiB  S^^Sa-S^^ 

trees,  1,200,000  apple-trees,  1,000,000  peach,  fhmi  Great  Britain,  $2,600,000  1  ^  ^  «  '^  «  -^  ^  g 

800,000  pear,  200,000  plum,  100,000  cherry,  $1,650,000  from  China,  $1,120,01  «  £  ""  c  S  «  -  « 

48,000  nectarine,  40,000  quince,  52,000  apricot,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  $1,800,00Q  i    ->«(«££« 

88,000  fig,  4^000  lemon,  25,000  orange,  20,000  America.    Among  the  articles  ^rtg^Acc^S 

olive,  6,500  prune,  26,000  almond,  and  15,000  68,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  82,00?  ^  -  '^  >  -  -  ^  "^ 

walnut   trees  ;    10,000,000   strawberry-vineS|  of  rice,  2,100,000  of  tea,  8,870,00 

1,400,000  raspberry,  and  172,000  gooseberry  coffee,  8,000,000  oranges,  26,000  fnAUJo  ui  Dut- 

bushes;  209,000  horses,  24,000  mules,  600,000  ter,  814,000  taels  of  opium,  20,000  cases  of 

neat-cattle,  2,200,000  sheep,  7,000  Cashmere  olive-oil,  145,000  cases  of  coal-oil,  47,000  cases 

goats,  412,000  hogs,  1,500,000  chickens,  150,000  of  oysters,  168,000  packages  of  candlea,  51,000 

turkeys,  25,000  geese,  S6,000  ducks,  82,000  cases  of  wine,  17,000  baskets  of  champagne, 

beehives,  62  steam  grist-mills,  205  water-power  and  20,000  kegs,  casks,  barrels,  and  pipes  of 

grist-mills,  207  steam  saw-mills,  161  water-  wine,  20,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  15,000  packages 

power  saw-mills,  860  quartz-mills,  874  mining  of  tobacco,  70,000  packages  of  raisins,  6,715 

ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  12,000  casesof  sardines,  18,000  boxes  of  starch,  47,000 

miles,  and  720  irrigating  ditches,  which  irri-  packages  of  soap,  and  80,000  cases  of  boots, 

gate  70,000  acres.  Of  the  merchandiise  exports  of  the  year,  Great 

The  average  crop  of  grapes  is  about  8,000  Britain  took  $8,987,889 ;  New  York,  $5,552,- 

pounds  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  the  vineyards  942;  China,  $1,816,100;  Mexico,  $1,007,817; 

afford  a  net  profit  of  over  $1,000  per  acre  British  Columbia,  $662,945 ;  Hawaiian  Islands, 

every  year.    The  mines  of  Cdifomia  are  still  $578,556;  Japan,  $545,122;  Central  America, 

prolific  of  the  precious  metals.     The  latest  $426,588;  Australia,  $854,206;  Peru,  $351,936; 

statistics  are  those  of  1869,  whi(^  give  the  ex-  Brazil,  $207,000;  and  other  places,   smaller 

portation  of  gold  from  Sui  FranciMso  as  $87,-  sums. 

287,117,  and  the  receipts  as  $51,226,769,  of  There  are  now  about  800  miles  of  completed 
which  $21,472,861  are  from  California  mines,  railroad  in  the  State.  The  Pacific  Bailroad 
The  annual  coal  product  of  the  State  is  about  has  its  western  terminus  at  Oakland,  near  San 
$1,000,000;  quicksilver,  $1,500,000;  silver,  $1,-  Francisco.  From  this  place  to  Sacramento, 
000,000;  other  minerals,  $500,000,  making  the  185  miles,  it  is  known  as  the  Western  Pacific, 
total  mining  production  of  the  State  $27,000,-  The  Central  Pacific  extends  from  Sacramento 
000.  There  are  421  quartz-mills,  of  which  206  to  Ogden-— 742  miles,  of  which  105  are  in  this 
are  operated  by  steam-power.  The  machinery  Stat^— where  it  connects  with  the  Union  Pa- 
in these  quartz-miUs  cost  $6,500,000.  There  dfic,  which  stretches  1,082  miles,  to  Omaha, 
are  158  grist-mills,  costing  $2,600,000.  Seventy  in  Nebraska.  The  California  and  Oregon  Rail- 
of  these  are  propelled  by  steam-power.  Saw-  road  branches  off  from  the  Central  Pacific  at 
mills  count  up  417,  of  which  281  are  propelled  Boseville,  18  miles  from  Sacramento.  It  is 
by  steam.  They  can  turn  out  4,800,000  feet  now  completed  for  about  60  miles,  and  is  nlti- 
of  lumber  per  day.  In  1869  there  were  492  mately  to  extend  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
mining  ditches,  aggregating  4,842  miles  in  San  Joaquin  Yalley  Railroad,  branching  off 
length.  from  the  Western  Pacific  at  Stockton,  is  to  run 

The  total  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  to  Yisalia,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  South- 

the  State  for  a  single  year  is  about  $182,000,000,  em  Pacific  is  80  miles  long,  connecting  San 

of  which  $89,000,000,  or  about  45  per  cent.,  is  Francisco  with  Gilroy,  by  way  of  San  Jos^. 
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lil)erties  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
wronizfal  of  those  which  nave  defaced  the  annals  of 
modem  tunes. 


The  Oalifonua  Pacifio  Railroad  is  60  miles 
long,  and  eonneote  Yallejo  with  Saoramento. 
There  are  also  the  railroad  from  Sacramento 

*^i^^''lin®^'[!?^^n^™^L^  l^y  ;  A^w^  The  Legislature  rejected  the  amendment,  and, 

^K  a^stance^of  26  miles.    Lsides  these,  J^^^oftft^^^^^^^^ 

the  VaU^o  and  Oloyerdale   road,  YO  mUes  ^^that  c^^^^^^ 

long,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  Cop-  ^^r,ro!sS 

peropolis  road,  running  88  miles  eastward  from  ^^^^^  until  tneotate  law  naa  Deep  cnangeu, 

Stockto     ia  OToiecfcedT               i»i«i,w«vA*Av*«  ^^  Congress  had  taken  some  action  m  the  mat- 

^lltS^tL, of  Oalifomia  holds  its  ees-  ^-  J^J^^^f^tit^ .VI^^JuJ  tF"^^'. 

sioiiB  biMiially.    It  met  on  the  first  Monday  *"tM^.  f«r  . T.^?.l  r^^^^n^  It^'  ^«C 

of  December,  in  1869,  and  continued  in  sessitm  Providing  for  a  general  revision  and  codiflca- 

7■^vZTaZll^.!J^Le  TZ^ie^u^^^     7^^  t»ott  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.    Commis- 

??w?^r«^«.S'r£±^n^ nS^hn^^^^  8'<«ie" ^«e  appointed  under  this  latter  act, 

special  message  on  the  question  of  raomng  ^                             °                          " 

the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Oon-  Tk„.„'™-».  ^«  -.^„„,„i  »i„-.fs«,.  t^  n«mi>,»,!» 

satntion.    He  opposed  the  ratification,  on  the  .J^^""^  ^^??  ^^""^""^  ^'*''*'°?  ™  Oaliforma 

So^d  that  it  ^ve  the  General  Government  ^'!J;^^■^l^^fZf''  ^^n^XuZT^l 

inrisdiction  in  a  matter  which   he  believed  ?.(^?P°i'*'l*^P?^?«^_.?^A^*P''^I'??S_^*^^ 


innsoicaon  m  a  matter  wnicn    ne  oeuevea  n„„j.^l  n^^^su-^^    ,„v«  t.«i^   •  w.««t;«~  5» 

should  be  left  entirely  to  the  difl-erent  States.  ^*''*'~  Oommittee,  wh?  held  a  meeting  in 

T          1  J-     V'-_.™-»»  \.Z ™.         "•»««■.  ^ugngt  aciopted  resolutions  expressing  srm- 

In  concluding  his  message,  he  says :  ^  with  t*he  German  people  (n  the  waJ  in 


jurisdlcti 

^  ^e  lefb  entirely  to  the  different  States.  T 

ithy  with  the  German  people 

"It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  this  State,  Europe;   favoring  the  total  abolition  of  the 

'*'■  "^L'^ft?'  <>^<^®  States,  will  be  satSsfled  to  have  j^  ^   '^       ^^    reduction  of  aU  taxation  to 

wrested  from  them  the  nght  to  oontrol  their  local  "^^'^Y*^  *^^y  w*xv  »«^xt*vuivA*  v*  »i*  vo^ai^xvu  w 

■ilain.    They  are  not  bU^  to  the  fact  that  it  is  this  *"©  lowest  requirement;  of  the  Government ; 

oontrol  which  is  but  another  name  for  liberty,  and  affirming  the  reBolutions>of  the  State  Conven- 

which  w  liberty.     No  svstem  wWch  violates  the  tion  of  1867;  strongly  opposing  the  importa- 


tra^tions  of  the  Amerioan~people"ittid  wuh  that  in-  snls  in  the  Chinese  ports,  allowing  the  law 

extingnishable  love  of  liberty  which^  though  it  may  against  the  importation  oi  coolies  to  be  vio- 

seem  domuml  for  a  while,  will  oertamly  revire  and  lated 

i  assert  ite  inesistible  power     It.is  not  nossible  for  an  rj.^^  ^         ^  ^j^    g^  ^      ^         .    ^ 

I  olijFarchy  of  politicians,  sitting'  m  condave  at  Wash-  t"^  *^^      jT \     i.  •^'-"^^  vixAv.^*a  *»  a^^  j  ^€«-, 

S  in^n,  to  continue  long  to  exeroise  arbitrary  control  and  the  next  election  occurs  on  the  Ist  Wednes- 

J  over  the  people  of  remote  States  in  all  the  arrogance  day  of  September,  1871.     The  three  Repre- 

I  of  eonsdoua  tyranny,  violating  that  cardinal  doctrine  sentatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  Con- 

of  all  free  government,  to  wftt  "Tlmt  eveiy  people  gress  will  also  be  elected  in  1871.    The  pres- 

has  the  absolute  and  inahenable  rifht  to  oontrol  its  ^^^  n^,.,.-.^^-  it    xt    xr-t^i.*  :«  «  TkA«>«^»««+ 

own  destiny,  and  to  form  its  own  jwUtical  "^d  so-  «^*  Governor,  H.  H.  Haight,  is  a  Democrat, 

dal  institutions."  It  is  this  principle,  consecrated  by  and    the  Legislature    is  divided  as  follows: 

the  blood  of  martyrs  of  freedom  in  our  own  Beyo-  Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  8  Inde- 

,  ..         a.-_«           1...1-         i..-.__i         i_-^.-  ,     .    ^*           -  .         ,,     -^  Democrats, 


SSaiptlS  m^SJto  tK^arpoUti^^^^  CENTRAL  AMERICA.*  There  are  at  pres- 

people  themselves  to  legislators  at  Washington^  to  ent  in  Central  America  five  independent  repub- 

sabmerge  the  ExecnUve  and  Judiciary  under  unhm-  Hcs :  Oosta  Rica,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Kic- 

ited  congressional  oontrol ;  to  destroy  all  the  cheoks  alrajrua,  and  Honduras.    Their  area  and  popu- 

»nd  balances  of  our  system,  and  convert  It  mto  one  unkn^artk    \n    iRfiO    I'TftTfiO   RnnarA  ^iW 

resembling  the  French  National  Convention,  from  ^^rJJ'L  Y ®^^ J^  }^Z'2  V  '^       ^                    ' 

which  the  people  of  that  country  gladly  escaped  by  with  2,665.000  mnaoitants. 

seeking  remge  in  the  despotism  of  one  man  from  CoSTA  KioA. — ^President  of  the   Republic, 

that  of  an  unsorupulous  and  tyrannical  legislative  Tomas    Guardia;    minister    resident   of  the 

°**^"7"  «5^\"?«n2t'^Ji^^J'?rfvi5^«''*lJ  ^Eii*«<i  States,  J.  B.  Blain,  in  San  Jos$.    The 

Boooeed  among  a  people  educated  to  freedom  as  are  ^„ki?«  ^^^^^J^  ^^^^^^^  ♦rTii  nno  nnn  «««r.oiw 

the  AmericanI  from  ohfldhood.    It  needs  but  that  Public  revenue  amounts  to  $1,000,000  annually. 

they  should  see  the  contest  as  it  is  between  liberty  Costa  Bica  has  no  public  debt, 

and  local  self-government  on  one  side,  and  centralized  Gxtatemala. — President  of  the  Republic,  V. 

power  or  despotism  on  the  other,  and  to  this  they  Oerna   (1869-'72) ;   minister  resident  of  the 

^not  lonff  be  bhnd.    Peace  m  our  distracted  conn-  United  States,  S.  A.  Hudson,  in  Guatemala : 

tzT  IS  an  object  desired  by  all,  but  it  is  only  attama-  Cr"  .  V^  K^wa^w,  ku  x...  aAu^xDvi^  *«  vtuau^uiu^u , 

ble  by  reoognirinff  the  truth  that  Government  derives  Minister  Of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  at 

Ha  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  Washington,  M.  J.  Vela.    Public  revenue,  in 

and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  perpetuate  arbitrary  1S67,    $1,618,130 ;     expenditure,    $1,600,058. 

jge,  mAe  hands  either  of  a  long  or  of  a  Congress,  p^i^iio   ^^bt   in   1866,  $3,461,978,    of  which 

^o?&'o?^liTL1^^i'e"of"l^  «1,4B9,879  was  a  floatin|  iebt.    The  industri- 

the  tyranny  of  politioal  adventurers  over  the  people  al  interests  of  the  country,  which  were  already 

of  States  whose  representatives  have  been  arbitrarily —         .  

exehided  from  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  promises  *  sm  Americak  Ctclop-kdia.  for  1869,  for  details  of 

of  the  Government  have  been  falsified,  and  whose  area  and  population. 
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highly  prosperous,  will  soon  receive  a  fresh  first  weeks  of  the  year  was  considerably  har- 

impulse  for  farther  development  from  a  rail-  assed  in  the  remote  departments  of  the  State 

road  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  by  a  revolutionary  faction,  headed  by  Serapio 

This  road,  which  is  the  work  of  an  English  Gruz.     The  revolutionists  were   completely 

company,  is  to  connect  the  capital,  Guatemala,  defeated  on  the  2dd  of  January,  and  their 

with  the  port  of  Santo  Tomas  on  the  Atlantic  leader  killed.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 

coast)  traversing  the  departments  of  Santa  Miguel  Granados  and  Barrios,  both  formerly 

Rosa,  Jupitapa,  and  Ohi^uimula.  members  of  the  gang  of  Omz,  succeeded  in 

San  Salvadob. — President  of  the  Republic,  coDecting  some  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the 

F.  Duefias  (1868-1873) ;  minister  resident  of  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  and  entered  the 

the  United  States  at  San  Salvador,  General  northern  departments  of  Guatemala,  as  they 

Torbett.    In  the  budget  for  1869,  the  revenue  said,  for  revolutionary,  but  as  others  believed, 

amounts  to  $1,024,581 ;   the  expenditure  to  merely  for  plundering  purposes.    In  October 

$801,802.  The  consolidated  public  debt  amounts  a  rupture  between  the  chiefs  of  this  party 

ta.$780,857;  the  non-consolidated  to  $141,248.  dispelled  the  fears  which  were  entertained 

The  imports,  in  1868,  amounted  to  $1,794,061 ;  with  regard  to  their  invasion, 

exports,  $9,184,429.   Cochineal,  which  was  for-  Severe  earthquake  shocks  were  exx>erienced 

merly  the  principal  article  for  exportation,  and  in  Onatemdla  during  the  montli  of  June,  some 

generally  reached  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  wil^  destructive  effects.    The  shocks  were  of 

aggregate  value  of  exports,  has  of  late  been  such  firequent  occurrence  as  to  occupy  public 

rather  neglected,  as  the  culture  of  coffee  is  attention  to  a  great  extent;  many  towns  and 

found  to  be  more  profitable.    The  annual  ex-  villages  were  severely  damaged, 

ports  of  the  latter  are  firom  85,000  to  90,000  The  bishop^  of  Nicaragua^  in  accordance 

hundred-weight.  with  instructions  received  from  Rome,  ear- 

NioABAouA.  —  President   of  the   Republic  nestly  opposed  the  establishment  of  seculariied 

(1867-1871),  F.  Guzman,   who  is  also  com-  education.    On  January  1,'  1870,  the  ofiicial 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  minister  resi-  paper  of  the  republic  published  the  following 

dent  of  the  United  States,  in  1870, 0.  K  Riotte;  letter  f^om  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  bishop : 

minister   resident  of  Nicaragua  at  Washing-  We  have  lately  been  infonned  here  that  an  attempt 

ton,  in  1870,  J.R.Perez.     Revenue,  in  1865,  haa  been  made  to  chan^  the  order  of  things  hitherto 

$632,471 ;  expenditure,  $680,120 ;  expenditure,  foisting  in  that  republic  by  pnbUsbing  a  programme 

?«  iQAfi    •Ki^'TAo      tWI  ^Jki;^  \^aK^   {<.    ^«*;  JJi  which  are  enunciated  "freedom  of  education'' 

in  1868,  |517,709      The  pubho  debt  is   esti-  ^^^  ^f  worship.    Both  these  principles  are  not  only 

mated  at  $4,000,000.  oontraiy  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  but 

HoNDUBAS. — ^President  of  the  Republic,  Cap-  are  in  contradiction  to  the  concordat  established 

tain-General  J.  M.  Medina,  reelected  in  Feb-  between  the  Holy  See  and  that  republic.    Although 

J^^io'''^\,^^  l^in  proclaimed  President  -«a7^i^^^^^^^^^ 

in  1869.  The  United  States  Government  is  maxims  so  destructive  to  the  Chirch  a^d  to  sXiety, 
represented  by  H.  Baxter,  mmister  resident  atill  we  deem  it  by  no  means  superfluous  to  stimulate  « 
at  Comayagua.  Revenue,  about  $400,000  an-  your  well-known  zeal  to  see  that  the  clergy,  and 
nuaUy;  expenditure,  about  $185,000:  total  above  all,  the  curates,  do  their  duty. 
pMQblic  debt,  in  1868,  $1,050,000 ;  consolidated  The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  approved  all 
debt,  $600,000,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  acts  of  the  Executive  from  and  after  the 
the  import  duties  at  the  port  of  Truxillo,  and  2l6t  of  March,  1869,  to  the  19th  of  January, 
a  part  of  those  at  Amanala.  are  pledged.  A  1870.  It,  in  particular,  sanctioned  the  following 
report  of  President  J.  M.  Medina  estimates  contracts  entered  into  by  the  executive :  With 
the  exports  for  1869  at  $1,805,000,  as  fol-  a  company  for  the  exclusive  privilege  for  ten 
lows :  Gold  and  silver,  $600,000 ;  indigo,  years  of  preparing  by  machinery  and  export- 
$200,000 ;  cattle,  $150,000 ;  wood,  $180,000,  ing  all  classes  or  vegetable  fibre,  excepting 
and  leather,  $100,000.  Open  ports  on  the  that  called  cahrilla ;  with  Captain  Andrew  T. 
Atlantic  coast,  Truxillo  and  Omoa;  on  the  Douglas,  of  the  Central  American  and  Cali- 
Pacific  coast,  Amapala.  The  construction  of  fomia  Steam  Packet  Company,  for  the  estab- 
the  Interoceanic  Railroad  through  Honduras  lishing  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
is  now  pushed  forward  in  good  earnest ;  in  July,  of  the  repubtic  and  the  ports  of  Central  .^er- 
1870,  more  than  50  miles  were  levelled,  ana  ica,  Mexico,  and  California ;  with  Messrs.  J. 
over  1,000  laborers  were  at  work  during  the  £.  Hallenbeck  &  Co.,  of  Greytown,  for  twen- 
dry  season.  The  line  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  ty-five  years,  for  the  navigating  by  steam  of 
Squier,  of  New  York,  starts  from  the  Port  of  tibe  inner  waters  of  the  republic.  This  latter 
Puerto  Cavallos,  which  is  now  called  Cortez,  concession  is  not  to  interfere  with  that  given  to 
and  will,  ere  long,  be  connected  by  a  submarine  M.  Chevalier  for  a  canal, 
telegraph-line  with  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  On  the  27th  of  April  a  revolution  occurred 
Jamaica;  thence  the  road  traverses  the  whole  in  San  Jos^  the  capital  of  Coata  JSiea^  result- 
country  in  a  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  ing  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
terminates  at  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Fonseca,  President  Jesns  Jimenez,  and  the  establishment 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  port  of  Amapala.  of  a  new  one,  with  Dr.  Bruno  Carranza  at  its 
The  length  of  the  road  is  691  English  miles.  head  as  Provisional  Governor.  The  following 
The  Government  of  Guatemala  during  the  detidls  of  Uie  overthrow  of  the  administration 
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are  interesting  as  thej  illustrate  the  character  8th,  he  was  hissed  down  and  had  to  resign.  In 
of  most  of  the  Central  American  reyolutions :  his  place,  the  Minister  of  War,  Tomas  Gaardia, 
The  outbreak  commenced  at  the  artillery  bar-  was  elected  Provisional  President.  Guardia 
raclts  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April.  At  was  believed  to  be  the  tool  of  Julian  V olio, 
about  nine  o*olock  the  gate  was  opened  to  give  formerly  Minister  of  State  under  President 
entrance  to  the  cart  that  usually  brought  fod-r  Castro,  and  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
der  for  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  corps ;  but  Centred  America,  who  for  years  past  has  as- 
on  that  day  two  carts  came  instead  of  one«  pired  to  the  presidency,  and  who  would,  in-due 
The  last  one  had  nine  men,  armed  with  re-  time,  supersede  Guardia.  The  Constituent  As- 
volvers,  under  the  grass,  who,  as  soon  as  the  sembly  showed  itself,  however,  hostile  to  Guar- 
oarts  entered,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  cartman,  dia,  and  systematically  opposed  each  and  all  of 
jumped  out,  rushed  upon  the  guard,  killed  the  his  official  acts,  so  much  so  as  to  oblige  him  to 
officer  and  every  man  that  opposed  them,  retire  to  Alc^uela  with  the  intention  of  resign- 
Thence  they  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  the  ing  his  position.  But  at  the  latter  place  the 
commandant  of  the  barracks,  Biscubi,  who  shot  populace  rose  en  truuse  and  annulled  the  pow- 
the  first  man  who  entered,  but  the  latter  re-  er  of  the  convention  on  October  7th.  On  the 
turned  the  fire  and  blew  Bisoubi's  brains  out  following  day  the  movement  was  seconded  by 
The  nine  assailants  were  immediately  joined  Cartago  and  a  portion  of  the  district  Herredia, 
by  a  large  body  of  me/i,'  and  they  made  them-  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  and  Guardia 
selves  masters,  first  of  the  artillery  barracks,  assumed  dictatorial  power. 
and  later  of  those  of  the  infantry,  after  the  firing  CHAMPLIN,  Stephen,  a  Commodore  in  the 
of  a  few  shots  only.  They  next  secured  the  United  States  Navy,  and  one  of  the  largest  con- 
person  of  Sefior  Jesus  Jimenez,  the  President  tributors  to  Commodore  Perry^s  victory  on 
of  the  republic.  In  the  afbernoon  of  the  same  Lake  Erie,  in  1818 ;  bom  at  South  Kingstown, 
day,  Santiago  Millet,  with  400  men,  came  from  R.  I.,  November  17,  1789 ;  died  in  Buffalo, 
Cartago  to  the  relief  of  the  Government,  but  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1870.  He  was  a  cousin 
he  was  notified  that^  if  he  attacked  the  city,  of  Commodore  Perry.  When  he  was  about 
President  Jimenez  would  be  immediately  put  five  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Lebanon, 
to  death.  Jimenez  then  ordered  Millet  and  Conn.,  and  he  was  employed-  on  his  father^s 
his  force  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  farm,  with  only  the  ordinary  district-school  ad- 
did,  and  on  the  following  day  he  and  all  the  vantages  of  the  time  for  obtaining  an  education, 
other  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  No  one  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  home 
was  persecuted  or  banished.  The  chief  of  the  to  become  a  sailor,  and,  on  his  return  to  New 
movement  was  Tomas  Guardia ;  he  had  the  London  firom  a  voyage  to  Demerara,  his  father 
assistance  of  several  young  men  belonging  to  requested  him  to  return  home,  promising  that 
San  Jos6,  among  them  Horacio  Carranza  and  he  might  follow  a  seafaring  life  if  he  wished. 
Victor  Guardia.  The  Provi^donal  President  He  went  to  Lebanon,  but  he  was  still  bent  on 
appointed  Tomas  Guardia  conmiander-in-chief  following  ^e  sea,  and  made  such  progress  that 
of  the  military  forces,  and  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montu-  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  captain  of  a 
far  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  On  July  fine  brig  in  the  West-India  trade.  The  war  of 
80th,  adecree  was  issued  by  President  Carranza,  1812  having  commenced,  he  was  appointed  a 
suspending  friendly  relations  with  Guatemala :  sailing-master  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  was 

AracLB.  The  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  com-  placed  in  command  of  a  gunboat  under  Com- 

meree,  between  theBepublios  of  OoetaBica  and  Goa^  modore  Perry  at  Newport,  and  soon  after  or- 

temala,  signed  on  the  loth  of  March,  1843,  cannot  be  dered  to  Saokett^s  Harbor,  N.  Y.    He  soon 

considered  to  exist  from  the  time  that  Guatemala  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superior  officers 

suspended  her  relations  with  thie  repubUc.  ^^  ^^  remarkable  promptness  and  celerity  in 

A  Constituent  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of  all  his  movements,  transporting  his  men  and 

thirty-two  members,  and  to  meet  on  the  15th  obtaining  supplies  in  less  than  half  the  time 

of  August,  was  elected,  the  object  of  which  which  other  officers  required  for  the  same 

was :  1.  To  give  the  republic  a  new  constitu-  movements.    He  was  sent  on  the  17th  July, 

tion  more  suitable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  1813,  by  Commodore  Chaxmcey  from  Sackett's 

country,  and  which  will  better  guarantee  re*  Harbor  to  Utica  with  a  draft  for  $86,000,  a 

publiean  institutions  and  be  more  in  harmony  part  of  which  was  to  be  paid  out  there  and  the 

witii  the  desires  of  the  people ;  2.  To  fix  a  remainder  to  be  returned  to  the  commodore, 

-term  for  the  ex-Presldent  (Jimenez)  and  his  On  his  rettim  the  next  evening,  he  was  ordered 

seoretaries  to  give  an  aocoi^nt  of  their  respon-  to  take  charge  of  seventy-four  officers  and 

ribilitlea.    The  Provisional  President,  Carran-  men  and  report  to  Commodore  Perry,  at  Erie, 

za,  fearing  Ids  enemies  would  be  too  powerful  Pa.,  going  by  way  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie^ 

in  the  Assembly,  convened-  that  bjody  on  the  and  marching  across  the  country  from  Niagara 

8th,  instead  of  the  15th,  as  announced,  think-  to  0chlosser,  and  from  Black  Rock  to  Buffalo, 

iog  in  this  way  to  have  his  friends  in  the  ma*  He  made  the  entire  distance,  using  only  setting- 

Jority.    The  opposition,  however,  hearing  oT  Pp^©8  and  oars  for  propulsion,  in  five  days, 

the  move,  marshalled  their  numbers  in  fall  The  next  day,  July  25th,  he  was  ordered  to 

force,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  when  take  command  of  the  Scorpion  and  prepare  her 

Carranza  rose  to  address  the  Assembly  on  the  for  battle.    He  engaged  with  that  vessel,  in 
Vol.  X. — 6    a 
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the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  being  at  that  time  un-  critical,  to  Connecticut,  arriving  there  in 
der  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Next  to  the  March,  1815.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
name  of  Perry,  that  of  Champlin  is  most  close-  ordered  to  join  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
ly  associated  with  the  glory  of  our  greatest  Perry  at  Bristol,  R.  L,  destined  for  the  Medi- 
naval  triumph,  the  gallant  young  commander  terranean.  He  proceeded  there,  and  was  at- 
having  the  honor  to  fire  the  fii*Bt  shot  and  the  tached  to  the  flagship,  the  Java ;  but  his 
last  shot  of  the  battle  on  the  American  side,  wound  continued  so  annojring  that,  by  advice 
When  the  British  and  American  fleets  came  of  surgeons,  he  applied  for  orders  to  return  to 
together,  the  Scorpion  flanked  the  flagship  Erie  on  lighter  service.  These  orders  he 
Lawrence  upon  the  left.  She  bore  two  long  received  in  the  fall  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
guns,  carrying  respectively  a  82-pound  and  a  ment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  was  ordered 
12-pound  shot.  The  British  commander.  Bar-  to  the  command  of  the  United  States  schooner 
clay,  opened  by  a  shot  which  fell  short  on  ac-  Porcupine,  which  vessel  he  commanded  during 
count  of  distance.  Champlin  answered  by  a  the  season,  being  employed  with  the  commis- 
shot  from  the  Scorpion,  and  the  fight  soon  after  sioners  in  surveying  the  boundary-line  between 
became  general.  The  Scorpion  was  fought  this  country  and  Canada  on  the  chain  of  Lakes 
with  great  bravery,  and  kept  its  place  near  the  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as  well 
Lawrence,  which  was  riddled  with  shot  and  as  through  1817  and  1818,  being  employed  in 
finally  disabled,  throughout  the  entire  engage-  various  duties,  among*  them  that  of  taking 
ment.  When  all  the  other  vessels  of  the  Brit-  President  Monroe  and  suite  to  Detroit  and 
ish  fleet  had  struck  their  colors,  the  Little  back  again  to  Sandusky.  In  the  winter  he  was 
Belt  and  the  Chippewa,  which  were  to  the  ex-  detached  from  this  station  and  ordered  to  re- 
tremo  leeward  of  the  two  fleets,  attempted  to  port  to  Commodore  Perry  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
escape.  Champlin  and  the  commander  of  the  but  in  consequence  of  his  wound  was  allowed 
Trippe  gave  chase.  Both  the  vessels  were  to  locate  in  Connecticut.  From  that  time  till 
overtaken,  and  in  capturing  the  Little  Belt,  at  1828  he  continued  to  sufler  from  his  wound, 
ton  o'clock  at  night,  the  final  shot  was  fired  and  underwent  several  operations  without  ma- 
from  the  Scorpion.  Champlin  was  afterward  terial  relief.  In  1828  he  was  ordered  to  the 
placed  in  command  of  two  of  the  captured  United  States  receiving-ship  Fulton,  stationed 
prize-ships,  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  De-  at  New  York,  but  was  detached  from  her  a  few 
troit  In  the  spring  of  1814,  he  commanded  days  before  she  blew  up,  and  returned  to  Con- 
the  Tigress,  and  blockaded,  with  Captain  Tur-  necticut,  where  he  resided  until  the  year  1834. 
ner  in  the  Scorpion,  the  port  of  Mackinac.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
They  cruised  for  some  months  in  the  service,  continuously  resided  up  to  the  day  of  his 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  British  garrison,  death.  In  1842  a  naval  rendezvous  was  opened 
but  both  vessels  were  surprised  and  captured  in  Buffalo  and  placed  under  his  command,  which 
early  in  September,  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  was  very  successful,  ov^r  four  hundred  men 
British,  sent  from  Mackinac  in  five  boats  to  being  shipped  in  ^bout  four  months.  In  the 
raise  the  blockade.  The  party  fell  upon  the  fall  of  1845  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
Tigress  first,  while  at  anchor  near  shore,  at  of  the  United  States  steamer  Michigan,  which 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  September  3d.  position  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  term 
It  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  enemy  were  of  service  in  1848.  In  1855,  under  the  act  of 
within  fifty  yards  before  discovered.  They  February  of  that  year,  he  was  placed  by  the 
were  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  but  the  ves-  board  of  naval  officers  on  the  reserve  list  with 
sel  was  quickly  boarded  by  overwhelming  leave-of-abscnce  pay,  which  is  equivalent  to 
numbers  and  captured,  her  force  being  only  being  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  He  had 
about  thirty  men,  while  the  attacking  party  passed  through  the  various  grades  of  promo- 
numbered  one  hundred.  Every  American  tion  to  captain  previously,  and  was  promoted 
officer  was  severely  wounded,  and  Captain  to  be  commodore  in  1862.  The  naval  triumph 
Champlin  was  so  painfully  iryured  by  a  canis-  of  which  Commodore  Champlin  was  the  last 
ter-shot,  which  passed  through  the  ffeshy  part  prominent  survivor  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
of  the  right  thigh  and  embedded  itself  in  the  left  most  remarkable  in  the  history  either  of  this 
thigh,  shattering  the  bone  fearfully,  and  re-  country  or  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  first 
maming  embedded  in  .the  limb  for  eighteen  encounterbetweenan  American  and  an  English 
days,  that  he  was  partially  crippled  for  life,  fleet  in  regular  battle,  and  the  Brit  ish  Navy  had 
He  was  obliged  to  submit  to  repeated  severe  never  before  known  the  humiliation  of  losing 
operations  for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  an  entire  squadron.  The  importance  of  the 
bone,  and  it  continued  to  exfoliate  at  intervals  engagement,  also,  in  saving  the  Northwest 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  taken  Territory  to  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  wound,  deciding  the  result  of  the  war,  can  hardly  be 
and  carried  to  Mackinac,  where  he  lay  -for  overestimated. 

thirty-eight  days  suffering  from  his  wound,  and  ,  CHASE,  Right  Rev.  Oablton,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
was  then  paroled  and  sent  down  the  lake  to  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Erie,  where  he  arrived  in  November.  He  re-  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  Ilopkin- 
mained  there  until  January,  when  he  was  re-  ton,  N.  H.,  February  20,  1794;  died  in  Clare- 
moved  by  easy  stages,  his  condition  being  very  mont,  N.  H.,  January  18,  1870.    He  was  grad- 
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nated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  and  im-  quired  by  the  demands  of  the  institution,  to 
mediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  tlie  production  of  his  '*  Manual  of  Special  and 
being  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  following  year,  Practical  Astronomy,"  which  was  published 
and  a  priest  in  1820,  by  Bishop  Oris  wold,  by  Lippincott  &  Co.  in  1863.  This  is  a  work 
Soon  after  his  ordination  he  became  rector  of  of  purely  scientific  character,  and  so  remark- 
Imraanuel  Church  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  where  able  for  the  ability  and  attainments  in  mathe- 
he  continued  his  ministry  until  1844.  During  matical  science  of  which  it  gave  evidence,  that 
his  connection  with  the  Bellows  Falls  society  Prof.  Chauvenet^s  reputation  as  a  mathemati- 
the  important  question  regarding  lands  granted  cian  was  at  once  established.  After  the  death 
in  colonial  times  by  Government  to  the  Epis-  of  Prof. .  Olmstead  of  Yale  College,  he  was 
copal  Church  came  up  for  settlement  in  the  twice  offered  the  vacant  professorship.  He 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  during  the  declined  it,  but,  though  he  was  at  this  time 
litigation  Mr.  Chase  performed  very  important  Chancellor  of  "Washington  University,  Mis- 
service  for  the  denomination.  From  Bellows  souri,  he  accepted  in  1868  the  Mathematical 
Falls  he  removed  to  Claremont,  N.  H.,  accept-  Professorship  in  the  University  of  St.  Louis, 
ing  the  rectorship  of  'f  rinity  Church.  He  was  and  prosecuted  his  labors  on  another  mathe- 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  matical  work  of  kindred  character  with  his 
Hampshire  during  the  same  year,  1844.  The  Manual  of  Astronomy.  He  died  before  this 
State  had  been  included  in  the  Eastern  Dio-  was  quite  completed. 

cese  before  his  consecration.    Until  1863  he  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  AMER- 

performed  all  the  parochial  duties  of  his  rec-  ICAN  GRAPES  AND  WINES.— The  com- 

torship  in  Claremont  as  well  as  those  of   a  parative  value  of  American  wines,  as  indicated 

bishop,  but  was  then  relieved  on  account  of  by  extended  analyses  of  the  same,  is  shown  by 

feeble  health.    Bishop  Chase  had  many  difS-  Prof.*C.  M.  Wetherill.    He  says : 

culties  to  meet  during  the  more  than  quarter  "  The  American  vintner  has  to  solve  the 

of  a  century  in  which  he  was  the  head  of  the  problem :  *To  furnish  from  our  native  grapes  a 

Episcopal  Church  in  New  Hampshire.      The  wine  at  as  low  a  cost,  and  with  at  least  as  fine 

prosperity  which  has  attended  the  denomina-  a  flavor,  as  the  well-known  brands  of  Europe.' 

tion  in  that  State  is  evidence  of  his  untiring  The  solution  is  difficult.    Our  climate  will  not 

labor  and  energy.    Every  minister  in  the  dio-  permit  the  European  vine  to  flourish,  unless  in 

cese,  whatever  his  discouragements,  found  in  California,  and  the  juice  of  our  native  grapes 

him  a  hearty  colaborer  and  a  firm  friend.    He  contains  too  much  acid  and  too  little  sugar  to 

was  always  on  terms  of  friendliness,  and,  in-  afford  a  good  wine.                        • 

deed,  affection,  with  all  other  clergymen  with-  "  The  localities  of  the  grapes  analyzed  are 

in  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  universally  beloved  stated  in  the  table  of  results,  on  page  86.    The 

as  a  citizen,  combining  a  most  amiable  disposi-  first  column  of  numbers  denotes  the  percentage 

tion  with  the  grace  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  of  juice  in  the  grape.    The  results  were  ob- 

gentleman.    After  the  deposition  of  Bishop  tained  by  weighing  a  quantity  of  the  fruits, 

Onderdonk  in  New  York,  Bishop  Chase  was  pressing  it  in  muslm  under  a  hydraulic  pres- 

called  to  this  State,  and  filled  the  vacancy  for  of  the  Ppwer  of  6  tons,  and  weighing  the  res- 

a  short  time.    In  1852  he  preached  the  sermon  idue.    The  juice  was  then  filtered  and  its  spe- 

at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Wainwright  of  cific  gravity  was  taken  (col.  2).     Column  8 

New  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  gives  the  percentage  of  ash  of  five  specimens 

fraternity,  being  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  at  the  of  iuice. 

time  of  his  death.    In  1839  he  received  the  **  The  fourth  column  embodies  the  important 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uni-  results  of  the  analysis,  viz.,  the  percentage  of 

versity  of  Vermont.  dry  grape-sugar  in  the  juice.    The  laws  of 

CHAUVENET,  "William,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  chemistry  teach  us  that  92  parts  of  alcohol 

inp,th6matician,  professor,  and  author,  born  in  may  be  obtained  from  180  parts  of  grape-sugar; 

1821 ;  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  18,1870.  or,  as  we  may  say,  for  every  per  cent,  of  sugar 

He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  in  the  jtdce  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  possible. 

1840,  and  soon  after  his  graduation  entered  the  A  must  containing  12  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar 

naval  service  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  cannot  possibly  give,  a  wine  containing  more 

was  appointed  to  the  Naval  School,  then  lo-  than  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  unless  sugar  has 

cated  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  in  Philadelphia,  been  added,  or  the  must  concentrated  by  evap- 

"When  the  school  was  removed  to  Annapolis,  oration. 

Profl  Chauvenet  remained  in  connection  with  "  The  last  column  is  no  less  important,  al- 

it,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  effi-  though  the  results  are  only  for  nine  specimens, 

cient  members  of  the  board  by  ^hich  its  or-  It  concerns  the  percentage  of  acid  in  the  grape- 

ganization  was  changed  into  the  present  Naval  juice. 

Academy,  on  the  basis  of  the  Military  School  "An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  the 

at  West  Point.    He  resigned  his  position  in  value  of  the  grapes  in  percentage  of  juice,  rich- 

the  Academy  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  ness  in  sugar,  and  freedom  from  acid.    With 

Washington  University  of  Missouri.    During  respect  to  the  amount  of  juice,  there  is  not  a 

his  residence  at  Annapolis  he  devoted  the  very  great  difference  between  the  respective 

greater  part  of  his  time,  aside  from  that  re-  specimens :  the  lowest  is  No.  5,  the  highest  is 
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No,  14;  tlie  average  of  16  specimens  is  7Q.11 
per  wot.  «f  juice  in  the  grape.  Dr.  Jaolisoii, 
m  18C9,  gives  an  average  peroentage  of  juice, 
in  8B  specimens  of  native  grapes,  of  67.SS. 

"  Comparitig  these  with  the  resoita  which  we 
have  for  foreign  grapes,  we  find  that  Berthicr 
determined  the  percentage  of  juice  in  Chasaelas 
and  Pinean,  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  at  18.61  and  73.48,  reepectivelj,  or, 
mean,  7S.12.  The  meaji  of  Dr.  Jackson's  and 
of  my  resulta  is  78.17,  which  ia  almost  eiactly 
the  mean  of  Berthier's  analyses.  The  amonnt 
of  Juice,  therefore,  of  American  grapea  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  European  trnit. 
diemieal  Atudyta  of  Qrapa. 
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grapes  analysed.  If  we  talce  oertun  varieties 
we  will  need  to  improve  their  engar  to  a  less 
degree;  thns  the  Delaware  No.  17  is  already  a 
good  wine-gr^>e,  and  No,  2,  Baldwin  Le  Noir, 
contains  an  amount  of  sngar  e<]ual  to  that  of 
European  grapes,  at  least  in  the  apecimena 
onalyaed  by  me,  and  grown  by  tiie  Agricul- 
tural   Department,      The   grape  Y 
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"It  is  vety  different  with  respect  to  the  sngar 
which  givea  the  alcoholic  value  to  the  grape. 
The  average  percentage  of  sngar  fonnd  by  me 
ia  12.S ;  the  mean  of  Dr.  Jackson's  analysis  is 
11.6  per  cent.,  or,  for  onr  examinalions  com- 
bined, a  mean  of  12  per  cent,  which  oonld  not 
mye  a  wine  of  greater  than  6  per  cent,  of  alco- 
holic strength.  The  sugar  in  the  several  grapes 
of  the  present  research  variea  7.78  to  80.36  per 
oenL  I  found  a  larger  amount  of  sngar  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  half  of  the  same 
bnncfa  of  No.  14.  The  European  wine-grajtes 
give  a  much  larger  amonnt  of  sugar  than  those 
which  I  have  analyaod,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
table  from  Hnlder,  in  next  colnmn. 

"  This  is  equivalent  to  a  general  meau  of  IS.G 
per  cent,  of  sugar  for  all  of  the  grapes  ana- 
lyzed. We  have,  therefore,  to  improve  our 
grapea  to  the  extent  of  7  per  c«nt  in  gngar  be- 
fore we  cui  make  a  wine  of  the  same  average 
atrength  aa  the  European  wines.  The  resnlt  is 
dednced    ftom  the  conaideratJon  of  all    the 

•  Not  drteimlnod. 


"The  amount  of  acid  in  the  grape-juice  de- 
termines the  acidity  of  the  wine,  ao  far  as  it 
ia  not  masked  by  sugar  remuning  nnfermented, 
Fresenins  and  others  have  given  analyses  of 
grape-juice  in  which  the-  tartaric  acid  varies 
from  0.G6  to   1.11  3>er  cent.;   the  acid  being 

S resent  as  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  celebrated 
□hannisbeT^  ffrape,  <tt  the  vintage  of  1660, 
contained  0.74  of  tartaric  acid,  and  not  more 
than  1S.2  per  cent,  of  sngar,  although  the  same 
chemist  found  in  the  grapes  of  the  Rhiuegan 
from  24  to  28  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter. 

"The  resultsof  my  examination  o(  American 
grapes  give  from  0.80  to  1.76  per  cent  of  free 
acid.  This  is  considArahly  grcat«r  than  in  the 
analyses  above  quoted,  in  which  only  half  the 
tartaric  acid  given  is  ft'eo  to  exert  its  acid 
reaction,  the  remainder  being  masked  by  ita 
combination  with  the  potash.  Taking  both 
sugar  and  acid  in  qnestion,  aa  well  as  the 
amonnt  of  juice  yielded,  the  specimen.  No,  2. 
is  found  to  be  the  b^st  wine-grape  of  those 
analyzed  by  me.  It  remains  for  a  full  exami- 
nation to  ^ow  in  what  respect  this  opinion 
may  have  to  be  modified." 

CHEMISTEY.  The  Atomic  THeory.— The 
most  important  contribution  to  literature  upon 
the  pnzzling  qnestion  of  atoms,  or  molecules, 
during  the  year,  is  a  paper  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  F.  K.  S.,  which  nppenred  in  NcUvre  of 
March  Slst,  on  the  size  of  atoms.  That  distin- 
gnished  Investigator  opens  the  discnsdon  by 
remarking  that  the  idea  of  an  atom  has  been 
so  constantly  associated  with  assumptions  of 
infinite  indivisibility  that  many  naturalists  have 
dismissed  it  to  the  realms  of  metaphysics,  and 
made  the  atom  "  smaller  than  any  thing  we 
can  oonceive."  But,  if  atoms  are  incMiceiva- 
bly  small,  why  are  not  all  chemical  actions  in- 
finitely swift!  as  they  are  not.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  defend  Canchy's  proposition,  made 
more  than  tbirty  years  ago,  setting  forth  that 
the  familiar  prismatic  colors  proved  the 
"  sphere  of  sensible  molccnlnr  actii^ "  in 
transparent  liquids  and  solids  to  bo  conformn- 
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ble  with  tiie  wave-length  of  light  Professor  cule.  The  heat  equivalent  would  therefore 
Thomson,  supporting  Oauohj's  view,  says  that  be  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  material 
optical  dynamics  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  by  62**.  This  is  barely,  if  at  aU,  admissible, 
admit  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule,  or  the  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  or,  rather, 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  molecule  to  the  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  heat  of  corn- 
centre  of  a  contiguous  one,  in  palpably  homo-  bination  of  zinc  and  copper.  But  suppose  the 
geneous  bodies  such  as  gloss  or  water,  or  any  metal  plates  and  intervening  spaces  to  be  made 
other  transparent  liquid  or  solid,  exceeds  the  yet  four  times  thinner,  that  is  to  say,  the  thicl^- 
ten-thonsandth  of  the  wave-length,  or  the  two-  ness  of  each  to  be  the  four  hundred-millionth 
hundred  millionth  of  a  centimetre.  The  au-  of  a  centimetre.  The  work  and  its  heat  equiv- 
thor  next  refers  to  his  own  experiments  show-  alent  will  be  increased  sixteen-fold.  It  would 
ing  that  the  attraction  between  parallel  plates  therefore  be  990  times  as  much  as  that  required 
of  one  metal  held  at  a  distance  apart  small  in  to  warm  the  mass  by  ten  per  cent.,  which  is 
comparison  to  their  diameters,  and  kept  con-  very  much  more  than  can  possibly  be  produced 
nected  with  a  galvanic  element^  would  experi-  by  zinc  and  copper  in  entering  into  molecular 
ence  an  attraction  amounting  to  two  ten-thou-  combination.  Were  there  in  reality  any  thing 
sand-milUonths  of  a  gram  weight  per  area  of  like  so  much  heat  of  combination  as  this,  a 
the  opposed  surfaces  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mixture  of  zinc  and  copper  powders  would,  if 
distance  between  them.  Let  a  plate  of  zinc  melted  in  any  one  spot,  run  together,  generat- 
and  a  plate  of  copper,  each  a  centimetre  square  ing  more  than  heat  enough  to  melt  each  through- 
and  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  centimetre  out ;  just  as  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  if 
thick,  be  placed  with  a  corner  of  each  touching  ignited  in  any  one  spot  bums  throughout  with- 
a  metal  globe  of  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  out  fresh  application  of  heat.  Hence  plates  of 
centimetre  diameter.  Let  the  plates  kept  thus  zinc  and  copper  of  a  three  hundred-millionth 
in  communication  with  one  another  be  at  first  of  a  centimetre  thick,  placed  close  together 
wide  apart  except  at  the  comers  touching  the  alternately,  form  a  near  approximijition  to  a 
little  globe,  and  let  them  then  be  gradually  chemical  combination,  if^  indeed,  such  thin 
turned  round  till  they  are  parallel  and  at  a  plates  could  be  made  without  splitting  atoms, 
distance  of  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  eenti-  ProfessorThomson  remarks  that,  in  t£ebloW- 
meter  asunder.  In  this  position  they  will  at-  ing  of  a  soap-bubble,  much  is  done  by  the 
tract  one  another  with  a  force  equal  in  all  to  stretching  of  a  film,  which  resists  extension  as 
two  grammes  weight.  By  abstract  dynamics  and  if  it  were  an  elastic  membrane.  Thisresist- 
the  &eory  of  energy,  it  is  readilj  proved  that  ance  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  certain  number  of. 
the  work  done  by  the  changing  tbrce  of  attrac-  units  of  force  per  unit  of  breadth,  in  the  soap- 
tion,  during  the  motion  by  which  we  have  sup-  bubble.  Observation  of  the  ascent  of  water 
posed  this  position  to  be  reached,  is  equal  to  in  capillary  tubes  shows  that  the  contractile 
that  of  a  constant  force  of  two  grammes  weight  force  of  a  thin  film  of  water  is  about  sixteen 
acting  through  a  space  of  a  hundred-thousandth  milligrammes  weight  per  millimetre  of  breadth . 
of  a  centimetre ;  that  is  to  say,  to  two  hundred-  Hence  the  work  done  in  stretching  a  water-film 
thousandths  of  a  centimetre-gramme.  Now  to  auy  degree  of  thinness,  reckoned  in  millime- 
let  a  second  plate  of  zinc  be*  brought  by  a  sim-  tre-milligrammes,  is  equal  to  sixteen  times  the 
liar  process  to  the  other  side  of  the  plate  of  -  number  of  square  inillimetres  by  which  the 
copper;  a  second  plate  of  copper  to  the  remote  area  is  augmented.  The  author's  own  experi- 
side  of  this  second  plate  of  zinc,  and  so  on  till  ments  had  proved  that,  during  this  process, 
a  pile  is  formed  consisting  of  60,001  plates  of  about  half  as  much  more  energy  in  the  shape 
zinc  and  60,000  plates  of  copper,  separated  by  of  heat  must  be  given  to  the  film  to  prevent  it 
100,000  spaces,  each  plate  and  each  space  one  from  sinking  in  temperature.  Hence  the  intrin- 
hundred-thousandth  of  a  centimetre  thick,  sic  energy  of  a  mass  of  water  in  the  form  of 
The  whole  work  done  by  electric  attraction  in  a  film  kept  at  constant  temperature  increases 
the  formation  of  this  pile  is  two  centimetre-  by  twenty-seven  milligramme-millimetres  per 
grammes.  every  square  millimetre  added  to  its  area. 

The  whole  mass  of  metal  is  eight  grammes.  Suppose  then  a  film  to  be  given  with  a  thick- 
Hence  tiie  amount  of  work  is  a  quarter  of  a  ness  of  a  millimetre,  and  its  area  to  be  aug- 
cendmetre-gramme  per  gramme  of  metal.  Now,  mented  ten-thousand-and-one  fold:  the  work 
4,030  centimetre-grammes  of  work,  according  to  done  per  square  millimetre  of  the  original  film, 
Joole's  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  is  the  that  is  to  say,  per  milligramme  of  the  mass, 
amount  required  to  warm  a  gramme  of  zinc  or  would  be  240,000  millimetre-milligrammes, 
copper  by  one  degree  centigrade.  Hence  the  The  heat  equivalent  of  this  is  more  &an  half 
work  done  by  the  electric  attraction  could  a  degree  centigrade  of  elevation  of  tempera- 
warm  the  substanoe  bj  only  rrbr  p^  ^  degree,  ture  of  the  substance.  The  thickness  to  which 
But  now  let  the  thickness  of  each  piece  of  met-  the  film  is  reduced  on  this  supporation  is  very 
al  and  of  each  intervening  space  be  a  hundred-  approximately  a  ten-thousandt^  of  a  millime- 
millionth  of  a  centimetre  instead  of  a  hundred-  tre.  The  commcmest  observation  on  the  soap- 
thousandth.  The  work  would  be  increased  a  bubble  (which  in  contractile  force  differs,  no 
million-fold  unless  a  hundred-millionth  of  a  doubt,  very  little  from  pure  water)  shows  that 
centimetre  approaches  the  smallness  of  a  mole-  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  of  contractile 
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force  by  reduction  of  the  thickness  to  the  ten-  nme  cannot  exceed  26,000,000,  divided  hy  the 

tlioasandth  of  a  millimetre ;  inasmuch  as  the  Volarae  of  a  globe  whose  radius  is  that  aver- 

thickness,  which    gives   the   first   maximum  age  length  of  path.   Taking  now  the  preceding 

brightness  round  the  black  spot  seen  where  estimate,  i^^^oo  ^^  ^  centimetre,  for  the  aver- 

the  bubble  is  thinnest,  is  only  about  an  eight-  age  length  of  path  from  collision  to  collision, 

thousandth  of  a  millimetre.  we  conclude  that  the  diameter  of  the  gaseous 

The  very  moderate  amount  of  work  shown  molecule  cannot  be  less  than  y;nni*0  6  0fl«  ^^  * 
in  the  preceding  estimates  is  quite  consistent  centimetre ;  nor  the  number  of  molecules  in 
with  this  deduction.  But  suppose  now  the  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas  (at  ordinary  den- 
film  to  be  further  stretched,  untU  its  thickness  sity)  greater  than  6  x  10^'  (or  six  thousand 
is  reduced  to  a  twenty-millionth  of  a  millime-  million  million  million), 
tre.  The  work  spent  in  doing  this  is  two  thou-  The  densities  of  known  liquids  and  solids  are 
sand  times  more  than  that  which  we  have  just  from  five  hundred  to  sixteen  thousand  times 
calculated.  The  heat  equivalent  is  eleven  that  of  atmospheric  air  at  ordinary  pressure 
hundred  and  thirty  times  the  quantity  re-  and  temperature ;  and,  therefore,  the  number 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  may  be 
by  one  degree  centigrade.  This  is  far  more  from  8  x  10"  to  10'*  (that  is,  from  three  million 
than  we  can  admit  as  a  possible  amount  of  million  million  million  to  a  hundred  million 
work  done  in  the  extension  of  a  liquid  film,  million  million  million).  From  this  (if  we  as- 
A  smaller  amount  of  work  spent  on  the  liquid  sume  for  a  moment  a  cubic  arrangement  .of 
would  convert  it  into  vapor  at  ordinary  at-  molecules),  the  distance  from  centre  to  neai'est 
mospherio  pressure.  The  conclusion  is  una-  centre  in  solids  and  liquids  may  be  estimated 
voidable,  that  a  water- film  falls  off  greatly  in  at  from  i^oaUooo  ^^  4gooioooo  ^^  ^  centime- 
its  contractile  force  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  tre. 

thickness  of  a  twenty-millionth  of  a  millime-  Prof.  Thomson  presents  the  grand  conclu- 
tre.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  upon  any  con-  sions  of  his  argument  thus:  ^^The  four  lines 
•  ceivable  molecular  theory,  that  there  can  be  of  argument  which  I  have  now  indicated,  lead 
any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  contractile  all  to  substantially  tlie  same  estimate  of  the 
force  as  long  as  there  are  several  molecules  in  dimensions  of  molecular  structure.  Jointly 
the  thickness.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  establish,  with  what  we  cannot  but  re- 
there  are  not  several  molecules  in  a  thickness  gard  as  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  the 
of  a  twenty-millionth,  of  a  millimetre  of  water,  conclusion  that,  in  any  ordinary  liquid,  trans- 

The  author  then  cites  what  is  called  the  parent  solid,  or  seemingly  opaque  solid,  the 
Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  worked  out  by  Hera-  mean  distance  between  the  centres  of  contig- 
path,  Joule,  Olausius,  and  Maxwell.  By  a  nous  molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred- mil- 
simple  application  of  the  calculus  of  probabili-  lionth,  and  greater  than  the  two  thousand- 
ties,  Olausius  proved  that  the  average  length  millionth  (^  a  centimetre, 
of  the  free  patn  of  a  molecule  of  gas,  from  col-  "To^fortm  some  conception  of  the  degree  of 
lision  to  collision,  bears  to  the  diameter  of  each  coarse-grainedness  indicated  by  this  conclusion, 
molecule  the  ratio  of  the  whole  space  in  which  Imagine  a  rain-drop,  or  a  globe  of  glass  as 
the  atoms  move,  to  eight  times  the  sum  of  the  large  as  a  pea,  to  be  magnined  up  to  the  size 
volume  of  the  atoms.  It  is  also  known  that  of  the  earth,  each  constituent  molecule  being 
the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules,  say  of.  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The  mag- 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  common  air,  at  ordinary  nitied  structure  would  be  coarser  grained  than 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure,  is  about  a  heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  coarse 
fifty  thousand  centimetres  per  second,  and  the  grained  than  a  heap  of  cricket-baUs." 
average  time  from  collision  to  collision  a  five-  In  his  opening  address  before  Section  B  of  the 
thousand-millionth  of  a  second.  Hence  the  British  association,  in  September,  Prof.  H.  £. 
average  length  of  path  of  each  molecule,  be-  Roscoe  says,  that  although  every  year  has  to 
tween  collisions,  is  about  i^^^i^^  of  a  centi-  boast  of  numerous  important  and  brilliant  dis- 
metre.  coveries  in  chemistry,  we  are  really  but  very 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  experiments  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fondamental 
of  Cagniard  do  la  Tour,  Faraday,  Regnault,  and  laws  which  regulate  chemical  action,  and  that 
Andrews,  as  to  condensation  of  gases,  which  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
experiments  do  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  matter,  upon  which  those  laws  are  based,  is  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  gases  could  be  made  forty  the  most  elementary  nature.  In  proof  of  this 
thousand  times  denser  than  at  ordinary  at-  he  refers  as  follows  to  the  different  opinions  ex- 
mospheric  pressure  and  teipperature,  without  pressed  by  leading  chemists  in  recent  discus- 
reducing  the  whole  volume  to  something  less  sions  on  the  subject  of  the  atomic  theory, 
than  the  sum  of  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  tj^^  President  (Dr.  Williamson)  delivered  a  very 
molecules  as  now  defined.  Hence,  according  interesting  lecture,  in  wbioh  the  existence  of  atoms 
to  the  grand  theorem  of  Olausius  quoted  above,  was  treated  as  "  the  very  life  of  chemistry.**  Dr. 
the  average  length  of  path  from  collision  to  FranklancL  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  cannot 
o/nIKo:^^..  .«.«,« ^*v»«  w.#^t./v  ♦i,««  i5wT«.  4.'u<v<.,»««;i  understand  action  at  a  distance  between  matter  sop- 
collision  cannot  be  more  than  five  thousand  ^^^^^  ^    ^  ^^^^^^3  ^p^.  and,  although  generally 

times  the  diameter  ot  the  gaseous  molecule;  granting  that  the  atomic  theory  explains  chemical 

and  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  vol-  facts,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  oonsidefed  as  a  blind  be- 
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liever  3n  the  theory,  or  as  •unwilling  to  renounce  it  times  that  of  the  mercury  employed.  It  has  a 
if  any  thing  better  presented  iteelf.  tiir  B.  C.  Brodie  foi^t  but  peculiar  odor.  When  the  hydro- 
and  Dr.  Odlinf  both  agree  that  the  science  of  chem-  „«„s„^  «,««i««,v»  :«  ^^^^^a  ^:«AAfi«-  ^.f*-!,,  Uo 
i^try  neither  rlquires^or  proves  the  atomic  theory:  genium-amalgam  is  passed,  directly  after  its 
while  the  former  points  out  that  the  true  basis  of  preparation,  between  sheets  of  filtering-paper, 
this  science  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  Investigation  of  the  and  spread  out,  in  a  layer  not  too  thin,  to  the 
laws  of  gaseous  combination,  or  the  study  of  the  ca-  air,  its  temperature  soon  rises  considerably, 
pacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  rather  than  in  committing  ^nd  vanor  of  water  U  formed  whioh  mav  bo 
Sursivea  to  assertions  incapable  of  proof  by  chemi-  ^!! V!P^  •  i  ^^"?^»  ^^}S^  «  ^i 
cal  means.  r  r  j  condensed  m  a  glass  receiver.  The  finely- 
Agreeing  in  the  main  myself  with  the  opinions  of  divided  platinum  present  is  obviously  the  cause 
the  last  demists,  and  believing  that  we  must  well  of  this  rapid  oxidation.  If,  after  this,  it  is 
distinguish  between  fact  and  theory,  I  would  reniind  washed  with  water,  it  undergoes  a  very  slow 

l^i^l^'^o.o^^^^^l'^r.O^^.^^^  decomposition;  theyolume  increases  and  bnb- 

ology),  as  well  as  the  differences  in  the  power  of  hy-  wes  Of  hydrogen  escape  through  the  water 

drogen  replacement  in  hydrochloric-acid  water,  am-  above.     An  addition  of  zinc-amalgam  or  sodi- 

monia,  and  marsh-gas j  are  fad%^  while  the  explana-  um-amalgam  greatly  accelerates  the  decompo- 

St^ ^ M  * et ^^^^Caih^T  ^' ** ^" " ^®^'  sition  of  the  hydrogenium-amalgam. 

"^I^li^ever,  th^^'existen^f  atoms  cannot  be  Platinum  after  perfect  amalgamation  does 

proved  by  chemical  phenomena,  we  must  remember  not  act  as  energetically  as  in  its  nascent  state  ; 

that  the  assumption  of  the  atomic  theory  explains  i.  e.,  when  precipitated  on  the  amalgam.    When 

chemical  fsMs.  as  the  undulatory  theory  gives  a  dear  platinum-amalgam  is  mixed  with  zinc-amalgam, 

irom^..fep![^'iL&d^,S?iiLTfrodI  *•>«  decomposition  of  the  water  by  zinc  is  ex- 

em  chemistry,  which  it  appears  difficult,  if  not  im-  tremely  slow,  and  the  hydrogenium-amalgam 

possible,  to  explain  without  the  assumj>tion  of  does  not  appear  for  some  time.     Under  certain 

atoms,  is  that  of  Isomerism.    How  otherwise  than  conditions,  moreover,  the  hydrogenium-amal- 

by  a  (fifferent  armngement  of  the  single  constituent  ga^   jg  formed  without   the    aid  of  platinio 

T>article8  are  we  to  account  for  several  distmct  sub-  ^vi^^j^    n-^r  rtv.<««^i».i.»^  «+  «««  4^;^^  «i>^.,4- 

Jitances  in  which  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydros  chlonde.  Prof.  Chandler  had  at  one  time  about 

gen,  and  oxygen,  are  the  same!    Why,  for  instance,  twenty  pounds  of  mercury  containing  zinc, 

should  48  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon,  10  of  hydro-  which  was  left  standing  in  a  bottle  with  water 

gen,  and  16  of  oxygen,  united  together,  be  capable  for  three  weeks ;    the  hydrogenium-amalgam 

nn w'^Srffniin'^  a'^^fS'^./'^tlTio^^  ^^rmed  ou  thc  surfaco  of  the  mercury  gradually 

nnless  we  presuppose  a  dinerent  statical  arrangement  j                 .          ,               jt.*                     ji* 

of  the  parts  by  which  those  differences  in  the  deport-  decomposing  above  and  bemg  renewed  from 

ment  of  the  whole  are  rendered  possible?    If^  ^en,  below. 

it  be  true  that  chemistry  cannot  give  us  positive  in-  Constitution    of    Ammonium-Amalf/am.  — 

formation  m  to  whether  matter  is  infinitely  divisible  p^of.  Charles  K  Seely  read  a  paper  on  this 

and   therefore   continuous,   or  consists   of    atoms  o„v;^«x    v^^u^o.    4.v^    M/^™-  v«»v    j  -^^^^-^    «^ 

and  is  discontinuous,  we 'are  in  some  degree  as-  ^Y^\  ^^^^^^    the    New-York    Lyceum    of 

sisted  in  this  inciuiry  by  deductions  from  physical  -Natural  History.      He  regarded  the  so-caUed 

phenomena  whicn  have  been  recently  pointed  out  ammonium-amalgam  to   be   a  mechanical   or 

by  the  genius  of  Sir  William  Thomson.     [Prof,  physical  mixture  of  liquid  mercury  with  the 

KoBCoe  here  made  reference  to  the  article  in  Nature^  frosiMi    nrnTnoniA    and    hvdrof^ATi    and    thnt   it<; 

the  substance  of  which  is  gi^en  ante.]    There  is  ^^^'  ammonia,  ana  nyarogen,  ana  tnat  its 

however,  another  class  of  ^ysical  considerations,  semi-solid  consistency  is  due  to  the  mixture 

which  renders  the  existence  of  indivisible  particles  having  the  nature  of  a  froth, 

more  than  likely.    I  refer  to  the  mechanical  theory  The  principal  considerations  by  which  this 

of  gases,  by  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the  labors  yjew  of  the  constitution  of  ammonium-am al- 

of  eminent  English  and  German  i>hilosophers,  all  the  ^      ^        reached  are  as  foUows : 

physical  properties  of  gases — their  equal  expansion  *^               ^/««*a  *v€*v**^?«  «uv  <»  xvu^/TTo. 

by  h.mt,  the  laws  of  diffusion,  the  laws  of  iteration  |,  xhe  volume  of  ammonium-amalgam  is  inex- 

of  Tolmne  under  pressure--can  be  shown  to  follow  pHcable  in  any  other  way ;  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 

from  the  simple  Taws  of  mechanical  motion.    This  ^^y^  the  well-established  laws  of  combinations  by 

theoxy,  however^  presupposes  the  existence  of  mole-  volume.    There  is  no  ease  of  a  liquid  or  solid  chem- 

cules,  and  in  this  direction,  again,  we  find  conflrma-  jcal  compound  or  amalgam  which  has  any  analogy 

tion  of  the  real  existence  of  Dal  ton's  atoms.  ^q  j^^       *^                       °                             "^          *•' 

tt^mJ^m^^^^^^^j^  j^^i^^v^      t>«^p  n  t^a™   ^^  2.  Mercury  has  a  mirror-like  surface,  while  am- 

MpdrogmiumrAmalgam.-^FTOf.OJuOew,  of  monium-amklgam  has  comparatively  a  whiter  and 

JNew  York,  communicated  to  the   New- York  more  dead  surface;* it  approaches  in  appearance  to 

Ljeeum  of  Natural  History,  in  April,  the  fruits  matt   silver.     Such  chabges  are   characteriatio  of 

of  his  experiments  upon  the  production  and  froths.                         ,        ,       , .       . 

properties  of  this  (supposed)  compound.     He  ^-  ^^  ammomum-amalgam  be  subjected  to  varying 

lY  •      \^    v.    1       ^     4/t/vo«x*^  ^vuxpvuu^A.     *a.v  pressure,  its  volume  changes  apparently  in  accord- 

obtams  the  hydrogenium-amalgam  on  a  large  ance  with  Mariotte's  law  of  gaseous  volume.    To 

scale  by  shaking  up  zino^amalgam,  contain-  illustrate  this  important  fact,  a  glass  tube  one-third 

ing  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  zinc,  with   an  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  twenty  inches  long,  and  fitted 

equal  volume  of  the    solution  of  bichloride  ^jf Jj  *  Pl^nger,  was  employed.    Mercury  containinff 

^  «^i<.f;«^».   ^/>nfo:«;r«^  ^\^^,^4-  in  ,^«»  ««.«♦   ^f  a  httle  sodium  was  poured  into  the  tube  to  one-third 

ci  platmum,  contammg  about  10  per  cent,  of  ^f  an  inch  in  deptV  and  upon  this  was  poured  a 

tne  onlonae,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  occupying 
mixture  cool.  The  zinc-amalgam  then  absorbs  about  two  inches  in  length  of  the  tube.^  The  ammo- 
hydrogen,  and,  on  being  removed  from  the  nium-amalgam  was  completelv  formed  in  a  few  min- 
mixfcure,  evolves  it,  till  the  decomposition  of  V^^es,  and  cxjcupied  sevei^  mches  of  the  tube.  On  jd- 
*v  «Ji  •  1  A  rpi  1*^  i?  xi-  justing  and  depressing  the  plunger,  the  volume  of  the 
tiie  amalgam  is  complete.    The  volume  of  the  •  Jmaigam  progressively  diminished  till  it  closely  ap- 

hyorogen  thus  developed  is  from  100  to  150  preached  the  original  volume  of  the  nxnalgam.    Also 
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it  was  notable  that  the  amalgam  pTOffressivoly  gained  ric  acfd ;  and  (2)  a  heavier  gray  powder,  insoluble  in 

fluidity  and  the  mirror  surface,  till  at  the  greatest  hydrochiorio  acid,  which  soon  deposits,  and  ean,  by 

pressure  it  appeared  like  mercury. 

the  pressure  the  original  volume  t 

the  compound  were  resumed,  and, 

pressure  oelow  that  of  the  air,  the  amalgam  still  ez-  If  this  metallic  powder,  after  drying  in  vacuo,  be  re- 

panded,  until  it  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  duced  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a  current  of  pure  hydro- 

in  the  tube.    If  the  sreat  pressure  be  maintained,  gen,  the  powder,  even  when  cold,  on  exposure  to  air 

more  ammonium-amaljzam  will  be  formed,  the  mass  or  oxygen,  takes  Are  spontaneously,  water  Being 

cxpandinfl^  progressive^,  apparently  in  accordance  formed,  wnile  the  vanaaium  undergoes  oxidation, 

with  the  fact  tmit  the  absorption  or  adhesion  of  gases  forming  the  blue  oxide,  Vs04.    A  portion  of  metal 

to  liauids  is  favored  by  pressure.    By  means  of  the  exposed  for  boom  weeks  to  the  air  also  slowly  ab- 

slmple  apparatus  nsed,  a  pressnre  of  ten  atmospheres,  sorbed  oxygen,  passing  into  the  oxide,  VsO. 

or  a  ffood  vacuum,  is  easily  and  at  once  attainable,  The  lecturer  has  proved  that  the  substance  sup- 

and  tne  experiments  with  it  are  vefy  striking.  posed  by  Berzellus  to  be  vanadium  is  not  the  metaJ, 

The  so-called  ammonium-amalgam  is  therefore  not  out  an  oxide,  and  that  the  true  atomic  weight  of  the 

an  amalgam  at  all ;  ammonium  is  not  proved  to  be  a  metal  is  61.8.    The  vanadic  acid,  VOt,  of  Berzelius, 

metal,  and,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  monatomio  rad-  hence,  becomes  VsO»,  corresponding  to  FsOi  and 

leal  reallyexists  in  ammonium-amalgam,  It  is  neither  AsaOi;   and  the  above-mentioned  isomorphism  is 

a  solid  nor  a  liquid,  but  a  gas.  fully  explained.    The  suboxide  of  Berzelius  is  a  tri- 

mu        ^i.      ^v             1.      .V                           1  oxiae,  VjOi ;   while  the  terchloride  (VClt)  of  Ber- 

The  author  then  applies  the  same  reasoning  melius  is  an  oxychloride,  VOCl,  corresponding  to 

to  the  supposed  now  metal  hydrogenium,  as  oxyohloride  of  phosphorus,  POCl,. 

follows:  Prof.  Soscoe  has  succeeded   in   obtaining  bro- 

rr\>A  /./^.^eMo^nfT^^;  *^^^*A\^^  »M*»^»:«^  «»»i^.^  Diine  and  iodine  oomponnds  of  vanadium,  and  also 

J^^^ii^^J^ZyT^i^^^^T^^  TariouB  meullie  van^ate..    H,  went  on' with  hU 


Graham*  s  hydrogenium  alloy  would  become  a  palladio  ijig^n  th 

froth,  more  remarkable  than  the  correspondinff  mer-  * 

curio  froth.    Many  have  erroneously  supposed  that        2^0  such  Element  as  Jargonium, — H.  C.  Sor- 

hvdrogen  was  conspicuous  in  its  oapablfity  of  being  by,  F.  R.  S.,  supposed  that  by  spectroscopic 


no  one  has  a  tiieory  of  oxy^enium.    iron  absorbs  zircon  known  as  the  Ceylon  jargon.    (See  An- 

carbonio  oxide,  but  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  suggest  nual  CTOLOP-fiDiA  for  1869.)     About  the  same 

that  carbonic  oxide  is  a  metaL  time,  the  alleged  independent  discovery  of  such 

Besearches  on  Vanadium, — ^Henry  E.  Roscoe,  ^^  addition  to  the  known  elements  was  an- 

F.  R.  S.,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  series  nonnced  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Loew  at  a 

of  papers  on  vanadium,  and  its  compounds,  meeting  of  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural 

Experiments  had  borne  out  the  conclusion  pre-  History.    Later  experiments  have  convinced 

viously  announced,  that  vanadium  would  ab-  Mr.  Sorbyof  an  error,  and  in  a  paper  submitted 

sorb  hydrogen ;  and  it  appears  that  the  amount  to  the  Royal  Society  he  explains  how  he  was 

of  the  gas  taken  up  by  it  varies  according  to  led  into  it,  and  to  what  causes  the  peculiar 

the  state  of  division,  first  of  the  chloride  from  spectra  of  jargon  are  to  be  attributed.    The 

which  the  metal  is  prepared,  and  secondly  and  facts  which  he  presents  show  that  tlie  various 

especially  of  the  metal  itself :  spectra  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence 

The  metal  oontwning  absorbed  hydrogen  slowly  o^  a  new  element,  existing  in  three  different 

takes  up  oxygren  on  exposure  to  the  air,  water  being  physical  conditions  in  jargon,  are  in  reality 

formed  and  the  metal  undergoing  oxidation  to  the  characteristic  of  the  two  oxides  combined  with 

st^  ^^""^  '^®  oxidation  zirconia,   or  not  in  combination.    He  says : 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  metallic  vanadium  free  "  ^  ^^^^^  *^  ^®®  *^®  spectra  of  the  zirconium- 

from  admixture  of  oxide  has  been  again  rendered  uranium  compounds,  it  is  requisite  that  their 

evident.    Perfectly  pure  tetrachloride  was  prepared  oxides   should  be  combined  in   a  crystalline 

in  quantity,  and  from  this  pure  dichloride  was  made,  condition.   When  both  constituents,  are  melted 

^^S^^ot^T^o^'^^^'o^^i:,  in  borax  and  are  heM  in  sohjtion,  orjf,  when 
70.7  per  cent,  (vanadium  rcqmrmg  7V.79  percentage  crystals  are  deposited,  any  other  substance  re- 
increase),  and^  therefore,  still  contuned  a  slight  ad*  places  either  the  Mrconia  or  the  oxides  of 
"^ISJ^'®  ^I  oxide.  uranium,  the  characteristic  spectra  cannot  be 
rhe  reducing  action  of  sodium  on  the  solid  ohlo-  geen.  The  most  simple  application  of  this  test 
rides  was  next  examined ;  m  this  case,  the  reduction  ^'^\Z^\T\^  f  K^  \Z^^ ^^l^^^u  ^  JLs«« 
takes  phice  quietly  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  ^^^  iiranium  is  m  the  case  of  various  rjTOons. 
a  red  heat,  and  is  best  conducted  m  strong  iron  tubes.  As  much  of  the  powdered  mineral  as  will  dis- 
Explosiona  occur  when  sodium  acts  on  the  liquid  tet-  solve  should  be  melted  with  borax  in  a  circular 
Tachlorlde.  The  substance  thus  obtained  was  found,  loop  of  platinum  wire  about  \  inch  in  diameter, 
twLKep2it^iL\^^^^  so  is  to  give  a  bead  of  moderate  thickness.  A 
and  finely-divided  black  powder  (trio^e),  wluch  1^**^®  ^^ric  acid  should  then  be  added,  which 
remains  in  suspension,  and  is  soluble  in  hyarochlo-  not  only  tends  to  keep  the  uranium  in  the 
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state  of  pfTotoxide,  bat  also  facilitatas  the  orys-  of  potasdium.  The  formation  of  ozone  is  great- 
talUsation  of  the  borate  of  zirconia,  whioh  is  est  when  the  current  of  air  is  so  strong  as 
far  1^8  soluble  when  there  is  excess  of  boric  nearly  to  cause  the  extlngaishing  of  the  flame, 
acid.  The  bead  should  then  be  kept  at  a  bright-  The  experiment  succeeds  with  everj  other 
red  heat,  just  within  the  deoxidizing  flame,  kind  of  flame,  provided  care  be  taken  so  to 
until  so  much  borax  has  been  volatilized  that  regulate  the  current  of  air  a^  to  exclude  the 
small  needle-shaped  crystals  begin  to  be  de-  presence  of  intermediate  products  of  combus- 
posited,  when  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool  tion,  as,  for  instance,  vapors  of  partly-consumed 
rapidly.  It  should  then  be  transparent,  with  alcohol,  if  a  spirit-flame  be  used.  The  author 
scattered  crystals,  and  the  uranium  all  in  the  draws  from  his  researches  the  following  con-' 
state  of  protoxide.  On  gently  reheating  it,  olusionB:  1.  Oxygen  is  first  converted  into 
the  bead  ought  to  suddenly  turn  white  and  al-  ozone  in  every  case  where  active  combustion 
most  opaque ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  takes  place.  2.  $*ar  more  ozone  is  formed  than 
heat  it  any  more  than  is  just  requisite  to  cause  is  required  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  process  of 
the  borate  to  crystallize  out,  or  else  the  uranium  complete  combustion  and  oxidation  of  the  oxi- 
will  rapidly  pass  into  the  state  of  peroxide,  dizable  material.  This  surplus  of  ozone  is,  in 
Such  beads  must  be  examined  by  strong  direct  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  destroyed, 
light  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  lamp  of  very  partly  by  the  high  temperature,  and  partly  by 
great  brilliancy,  condensed  on  them  by  means  the  rush  of  cold  air,  and  draught  thereby 
of  an  almost  hemispherical  lens  of  about  }  inch  caused,  attending  the  combustion, 
focal  length;  and,  m  addition  to  the  means  de-  M.  August  Honzeau  gives  a  new  method  for 
scribed  in  my  former  paper,  I  have  since  found  the  preparation  of  ozone,  by  treating  binoxide 
it  very  convenient  to  place  them  over  a  hole  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxygen 
in  a  black  card,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  giv^n  is  strongly  ozonized, 
passage  of  any  light  which  has  not  penetrated  M.  J.  Jonglet  has  ascertained  that  nitro- 
through  them,  even  when  so  arranged  in  the  glycerine,  dynamite,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  chlo- 
focus  of  the  microscope  that  the  spectrum  of  ride  of  nitrogen,  and  some  other  similar  com- 
their  thin  edges  may  be  examined,  if  the  centre  pounds,  explode  the  very  moment  they  are 
be  too  thick  and  opaque.  K  thus  properly  brought  into  contact  with  ozone :  so  that,  for 
prepared,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  uranium  instance,  a  drop  of  nitro-glycerine,  introduced 
will  be  shown  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  into  a  vessel  containing  ozone,  causes  an  in- 
of  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  de-  stantaneous  explosion.  Piorate  of  potash  gun- 
scribed  in  my  former  paper.  This  test  is  so  powder  and  ordinary  gunpowder  are  slowly 
deUcate  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  decomposed  by'ozone,  a  decomposition  which, 
darker  band  in  the  grpen  in  the  case  of  zircons  as  regards  the  last-named  substance,  takes 
which  contain  no  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  sever^  weeks  before  it  is  perceptible, 
of  uranic  oxide ;  and  I  find  that  very  few  lo-  Chemical  Action  of  SurdigTU. — ^M.  Bontemps, 
calities  yield  this  mineral  so  free  from  it  that  managing  director  of  the  crystal-glass  works  at 
it  cannot  bo  easily  detected.  Those  from  Mi-  Choisy  lo  Roi,  France,  has  found  that  within 
ask,  Siberia,  are  the  only  specimens  in  which  three  months  of  exposure  to  sunlight  the  best 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recognize  it.  The  and  whitest  glass  made  at  St.  Gobain  is  turned 
jargons  from  Oeylpn  contain  an  amount  vary-  distinctly  yellow ;  extra  white  glass  ^of  a  pe- 
ing  up  to  about  one  per  cent,  although*in  no  culiar  manufacture)  becomes  even  more  yellow, 
published  analysis  that  I  have  seen  is  there  any  gradually  assuming  a  color  known  as  pelure 
allusion  to  the  presence  of  even  a  trace.'*  d*oignon;  glass  containing  5  per  cent,  of  litharge 
•  (hone.-^-O,  Loew,  in  a  contrijiution  to  the  is  also  affected,  but  far  less  perceptibly ;  crystal 
Zeiti^rift  fSkr  Ghemie^  after  referring  to  the  glass  made  with  carbonate  of  potash  (the  other 
well-lsnown  instances  of  the  formation  of  ozone  varieties  referred  to  contain  carbonate  of  soda), 
daring  alow  combustion  and  oxidation,  gives  the  litharge,  and  silica,  not  at  all  affected.  English 
opinion  that  every  act  of  oxidation,  whether  plate-glass,  made  by  the  British  Plate-Glass 
slow  or  rapid,  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  Company,  and  exhibiting  a  distinctly  azure- 
of  ozone  just  previous  to  the  combination  be-  blue  tinge,  remains  also  unaffected.  The  author 
tween  tiie  substance  to  be  oxidized  and  the  attributes  this  coloration,  which  begins  with 
oxygen,  a  state  of  great  activity  taking  place,  yellow  and  gradually  turns  to  violet,  to  the 
The  following  experiment  is  described  to  prove  oxidizing  effect  of  the  sun^s  rays  upon  the  pro- 
this  dictum :  A  current  of  air  is  blown  through  toxides  of  manganese  and  iron  contained  in 
a  rather  wide  glass  tube  toward  the  flame  of  the  glass. 

a  Bonsen  gas-burner ;  and  opposite  the  end  of  A  contributor  to  the  American  Gas- Light 

the  tabe,  whioh  is  directed  toward  the  flame,  Journal  writes:   ^^We  know  that  the  plants, 

a  snitably-sixed  beaker-glass  is  held ;  and,  after  under  the  influence  of  the  sunlight,  reduce 

a  few  seconds,  the  blowing  is  discontinued,  within  their  substance  carbonic  acid  and  water 

and  the  beaker-glass  simultaneously  covered  to  organic  compounds  and  organized  tissues. 

with  a  glass  plate.    When  the  air  contained  in  We  know  farther  that  the  albuminous  parts  as 

the  beaker-^uiss  is  tested,  it  will  be  found  to  well  as  some  essential  oils  of  plants  contain 

emit  the  pecoliar  odor  of  ozone,  to  blue  guaia-  sulphur,  which  doubtless  comes  from  the  sul- 

cam-paper,  and  to  separate  iodine  from  iodide  phates  contained  in  the  soil.    As  regards  this 
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reduction  of  sulphnric  acid  in  the  plants,  it  discovered  some  peculiar  silicic  and  aluminous 
seemed  to  me  of  some  interest  to  try  whether  ethers ;  hut  it  is  not  true,  as  is  reported,  that 
the  sunlight  possesses  any  reducing  power  these  yield  on  evaporation  precious  stones;  and 
upon  the  oxygen  compounds  of  sulphur  outside  certainly  not  diamonds, 
of  vegetahle  tissues.  For  this  purpose  I  ex-  Mineral  Crystallization  hy  Cold, — ^M.  CoUas 
posed  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  solutions  of  sul-  has  a  theory  of  the  crystallization  of  the  dia- 
phates,  sulphites,  and  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  mond  and  other  minerals  hy  cold,  which  he 
under  various  conditions,  in  sealed  tuhes,  to  explains  in  a  note  to  Lea  Mondes,  His  theory 
the  sunlight  of  last  summer.  With  sulphurous  is  as  yet  confirmed  only  hy  the  crystallization 
acid  only  did  I  notice  any  change ;  and  even  of  tribasic  phosphates  of  lime,  which,  he  says, 
the  tubes  containing  this  remained  clear  dur-  is  an  accomplished  fuct.  The  following  is  a 
ing  two  months,  but  after  that  time  a  change  summing  up  of  his  paper :  The  hydrate  of 
set  in  which  slowly  increased,  and  sulphur  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  homy 
was  deposited  in  a  finely-divided  state.  8ul-  by  desiccation,  pulveruleDt  on  being  boiled, 
phurous  acid  was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  and  crystallizes  by  congelation.  The  pre- 
sulphur,  but  oxygen  was  not  liberated;  an-  cious  stones,  which  contain  cavities  filled 
other  pai*t  of  the  acid  having  been  oxidized  by  with  a  liquid,  are  crystallized  hydrates,  and 
it  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  seems  very  singular  the  liquid  alluded  to  is  a  remnant  of  the  wa- 
that  such  a  period  (two  montlis)  was  required  ter  of  the  hydrate.  A  hydrate  crystallizes 
to  initiate  this  change;  and  it  would  appear  in  a  manner  dififerent  fi'om  that  of  the  crystal- 
that  a  previous  absorption  of  a  great  amount  lization  of  a  saturated  saline  solution.  The 
of  light  was  necessary  to  the  separation  of  the  crystallization  of  a  hydrate  by  cold  (freezing) 
first  atom  of  sulphur,  which  was  followed  is  a  dissociation ;  the  hydrated  substance  pro- 
then,  however,  by  more  atoms  at  shorter  in-  cipitates  entirely  in  crystalline  state.  Lastly, 
tervals."  the  author  states  that  it  is  a  contradiction,  so 

Artificial  Gems, — M.  Gaudin,  who  has  de-  to  say,  to  try  to  obtain  crystallized  carbon 

voted  many  years  to  the  production  of  artificial  (diamond)  by  means  of  heat.     The  author's 

crystallized  gems — especially  rubies,  sapphires,  opinion  concerning  this  crystalline  carbon  is 

and  emeralds — has  communicated  to  the  French  that,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  existence 

Academy  of  Sciences  some  curious  observa-  of  our  globe,  hail-storms  of  diamonds  have  ta- 

tions  on  the  effect  of  a  powerful  oxyhydrogen  ken  place.    And  to  the  paper  a  map  is  added 

blow-pipe  blast.    He  says  that  alumina,  by  it-  indicating,   by  means  of  a  curved  line,  the 

self,  cannot  serve  for  obtaining  precious  stones,  eerels   diamantaire — ^i.   e.,  the    area    within 

owing  to  the  tendency  of  this  earth  to  devit-  which  diamonds  are  now  to  be  found.    Graph- 

rify  again.    It  does  not  become  pasty  before  ite  is,  according  to  the  author,  destroyed  dia- 

fusing,  but  liquefies  at  once,  and  is  as  fluid  as  mond — that  is  to  say,  diamond  which  has  lost 

water;  and  next  volatilizes  as  if  it  were  cam-  its  crystalline  state. 

phor.  In  oilier  to  render  alumina  viscous.  Chlorine  cu  a  Eefining  Agent, — ^Mr.  F.  B. 
quartz  has  to  be  added;  but  that  impairs  the  Miller,  F.  G.  S.,  one  of  the  assayersof  the  Sjd- 
crystallization,  and  also  the  hardness.  The  col-  ney  Royal  Mint,  has  detailed  to  the  Chemical 
oration  ^f  the  stones  is  another  difficulty,  since  Society  the  working  results  of  his  method  of 
the  enormously  high  temperature  of  the  oxyhy-  separating  gold  and  silver^  directly  by  the 
drogen  blast  acts  upon  several  substances,  such  agenoV  of  chemical  gas.  He  says  that  at  the 
as  compounds  of  gold,  silver,  palladium,  and  Sydney  Mint  6,820,198  ounces  of  gold  have 
other  metals,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  been  received  for  coinage  from  the  date  of  its 
that  of  a  furnace-fire.  Copper  is  a  protean  establishment.  May,  1855,  to  December  81, 1868. . 
substance  in  this  aspect,  and,  by  dexterous  The  average  composition  of  this  gold  would  be 
manipulations,  may  be  used  to  produce  many  about  94^  per  cent,  of  gold,  5  per  cent,  pf  sil- 
tints  of  color.  Curiously  enough,  manganese  ver,  and  f  per  cent  of  base  metals ;  the  gross 
and  nickel  yield,  at  this  high  temperature,  an  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  gold  would 
orange-yellow  coloration;  and  chromium,  ex-  be  about  884,190  ounces,  so  that  about  24,750 
posed  to  the  reducing  flame,  gives  a  sky-blue,  ounces  of  silver  per  annum  have  been  lost  to 
and,  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  a  deep  green,  which  the  colony  for  the  want  of  a  simple  process  of 
is  smoked  {enfume\  as  it  were,  and  has  not  refinage.  The  gold  now  obtained  in  Queens- 
even  a  remote  resemblance  to  emerald  green,  land,  as  also  that  now  brought  from  New  Zea- 
This  color  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  special  land,  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sil- 
nnd  very  well-directed  oxidizing  manipulation  ver,  so  that  the  present  loss  to  the  colony  is 
from  oxide  of  copper.  more  nearly  42,000  ounces  per  year.    The  ex- 

M.  Gaudin,  in  anotiier  paper  read  before  the  perience  of  the  Sydney  Mint  proves  that  on  the 

Academy,  remarks  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  average  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 

to  obtain  artificial  crystallized  gems  in  cruel-  gold  proceeding  from  Victoria,  where  the  fine- 

hies  than   by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen  ness  is  96  per  cent.,  northward  through  Kew 

blow-pipe,  and  that  only  by  the  latter  oan  real-  South  Wales,  where  the  average  is  93i  per 

ly  hard  stones,  capable  of  resisting  the  file,  be  cent.,  to  Queensland,  average  87}^  per  cent, 

made.  The  silver  can  now  be  readily  separated  by 

M.  Zchwcskofski,  of  Paris,  claims  to  have  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  the  melt- 
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ed  gold  for  about  an  hour  and  a  hal^  as  it  lies  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 

in  a  crucible  heated  in  an  ordinary  melting-far-  ^^*                    .       .   _           ,   .         «*  •    *x 

m,       1.1     •      •      LJi    i.       'ji      1.      v^j  Numerous  expenmentfl  were  made  to  ascertain  the 

nace.     The  chlorine  is  at  first  rapidly  absorbed,  behavior  of  argentic  fluoride  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with 

and  the  process  is  completed  when  a  brownish-  chlorine ;  and  mat  diifioultiea  were  encountered,  in 

yellow  vapor  appears.     The  chlorine  is  con-  consequence  of  the  extremely  corroelve  action  of  the 

Teniently  evolved  from  a  self-acting  irenerator,  substances  when  brou^^ht  together  in  a  heated  state. 


cent  of  the  gold  being  delivered  ready  for  sels,  formed  partly  of  glass  and  partly  of  platinum, 
coinage  on  the  same  day.  The  gold  thns  re-  more  or  less  corrosion  of  the  glass  took  place,  the 
fined  is  perfectly  tough,  and  contains  only  about  chlorine  'imited  with  the  platinum  and  fluorine  of 
«.»«  i.<>ip  ^^«  o^l*  ^p  «ii^^  Ti>^  «if;»«fA  ir»oo  Silver  to  form  a  double  salt,  and  a  vacuum  was  pro- 
one-half  per  cent,  of  alloy.     The  ultimate  loss  ^^^.^^     ^    similarly  heating  it  m  vessels  composed 

of  gold  IB  found  to  be  only  19  parts  in  100,000;  wholly  of  platinum,  the   same   disappearance   of 
the  loss  of  silver  is  240  in  100,000.     The  cost"  chlorine,  the  same  double  salt,  and  a  similar  vacuum 
of  refinage,  including  the  above  loss,  but  ex-  resulted.    Also,  by  heating  it  in  vessels  composed 
eluding  rent  of  premises  and  expenditure,  is  partly  of  gold,  an  analogous  double  salt,  the  same 
«    ^ri.v              *                 rnT     -1   ^  '     vv  •     J  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  production  of  rarefaction, 
five  farthings  per  ounce.     The  sUver  is  obtained  was  produced.    And,  by  employing  vessels  partly 
in  the  form  of  ftiaed  chloride,  and  is  reduced  ta  composed  of  purified  graphite,  a  new  compound  of 
the  metallto  state  by  plates  of  zinc  combined  fluorine  and  carbon  was  obtained, 
with  slabs  of  the  chloride  into  a  galvanic  ar-        Art^ial  Alizarine. — ^Mr.  J.  Wallace  Young 
raugement,  devised  by  Dr.  Leibrisa.    In  twen-  has  laid   before   the    Glasgow  Philosophic^ 
ty-fonr  hours  the  chloride  is  completely  re-  Society  the  results  of  experiments  upon  two 
duced  to  the  state  of  spongy  silver,  and  1,400  kinds  of  artificial  alizarine  (the  genuine  arti- 
or  1,600  ounces  could  thus  be  readily  treated  cle  being  the  well-known  extract  from  mad- 
in  a  day.    No  acid  is  required,  and  the  zinc  der),  one  of  Continental  and   the  other  of 
consumed  is  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  English  manufacture.     The  former  contained 
reduced.      The  whole  process,  having  been  a  large  amount  of  colored  matter,  but  further 
thoroughly  tested  at  the  time,  is  to  be  brought  purification  was  necessary  before  it  could  be 
into  active  operation  at  once.    It  is  already  used  as  a  madder-substitute.    "When  mordanted 
employed  by  some  of  the  banks  in  Australia  cloth  dyed  with  it  was  boiled  with  solution 
and  New  Zealand.  of  soap,  the  colors  were  found  to  be  rather 
Anhydrous    Fluoride   of  Siher.  —  George  fugitive.     Cloth  prepared  for  Turkey-red  ab- 
Gore,  F.  B.  S.,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  sorbed  the  dye-stuff  readily,  but   the  same 
paper  on  the  preparation  and  chemical  behavior  want  of  fastness  was  observed.    When  mixed 
of  this  salt  of  silver.    He  says  that  it  is  not  with  iron  and  albuminous  mordants,  and  print- 
decomposed  by  sunlight.     It  melts  below  a  ed  on  in  the  way  in  which  madder  extract  is 
visible  red  heat,  and  forms  a  highly-lustrous,  used,  the  colors  were  found  to  be  dull  and  not 
mobile,  and  jet-black  fluid.    In  a  state  of  semi-  sufficiently  fast.    A  sublimate  obtained  from 
fusion  or  complete  fusion  it  is  rapidly  decom-  the  dried  paste  closely  resembled  natural  aliza- 
posed  by  the  mioisture  of  the  air,  with  separa*  rine,  but  was  rather  lighter  in  color.    It  dyed 
tion  of  metallio  silver,  but  not  by  dry  air.    In  mordanted  cloth  well,  and  withstood  treatment 
such  a  state,  with  platinum  electrodes,  it  con-  with  soap.    The  English-made  madder-substi- 
dncts  eleotridty  freely,  apparently  with  the  tute  yielded  a  red  rather  yellower  than  that 
facility  of  a  metal,  and  without  visible  evolu-  yielded  by  natural  alizarine,  a  black  of  equal 
tion  of  gaa,  or  corrosion  of  the  anode.  if  not  superior  quality  to  madder-black,  bat 

Hydn>gen  does  not  decompose  the  dry  salt,  even  ^^^  <^^i,f  difference  was  in  the  purple,  which 

with  the^d  of  sunlight ;  nor  does  a  stream  of  that  was  rather  slate-colored  than  any  thing  else, 

S3  decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt ;  but  contrasting  most  unfavoraUy  with  the    fine 

e  dry  Belt  is  rapidly  and  perfectly  decomposed  by  shade  of  color  given  by  madder.     The  yellow- 

n^Sl  ^  ^  ia«ipwnt  red  heat,  its  metal  being  j^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  seemed  to  depend  pretty  much 

NitrSg;n  has  no  chemical  effect  upon  the  salt,  even  on  the  proportion  of  tin  salt  used  in  the  clear- 
at  a  red  heat,  nor  upon  its  aqueous  solution.  Dry  ing.  As  with  madder  and  its  preparations,  the 
ammonia  gas  is  copioosly  absorbed  by  the  dry  salt,  development  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
In  oae  experiment,  the  salt  absorbed  about  844  times  artificial  alizarine  is  increased  by  tanning  ma- 
ils yolnme  of  the  gas.  The  salt,  in  a  fused  state,  is  Aerials,  as  sumac,  and  deteriorated  by  chalk, 
rapidly  and  perfectly  decomposed  by  dry  ammonia  Jr/  j'.  j  ""^"'-j  **^^  i  .  ^-xs  •  i  t 
«£,  aid  its  silver  set  ft^e.  A  saturated  solution  of  The  dried  residue  of  the  brown  artificial  aliza- 
the  salt  is  also  instantly  an^  violently  decomposed  by  rine  liquid  yielded  by  sublimation  a  crystalhne 
Strang  aqueous  ammonia.  body  of  a  yellower  shade  than  that  of  the 

Oxygen  has  effect  neither  um>n  the  dry  salt  at  crystals  of  the  natural  alizarine.    In  order  to 

"tl^'PlcUy  tlk*;^l,fi7rr;oTX%^^^^^^^  ooWare  the  artificial  alizarine  with  the  natural 

incipient  red  heat,  setting  ft-ee  all  its  silver.    No  substance,  and  with  purpunne,  which  is  anoth- 

chemioal  change  took  place  on  passing  either  of  the  er  madder  extract,  the  author  dissolved  each 

oxides  of  nitrogen  o?er  the  salt  m  a  state  of  fusion,  of  them  in  weak  ammonia,  and  added  barium- 

By  Mssinir  anhydrous  hydrofluoric-acid  vapor  oyer  ohloride ;  they  all  yielded  purplish  precipitates, 

peztectlv  anhydrous   and  previously-used  fluoride  m/        r      i     v      •  •  '^  4.^  S^„  ^^  ^  ^^ 

ff^^CT,  at  about  60*  Fahr.;  distinct  evidence  of  the  The  natural  alizarine  precipitate  was  of  a  fine 

ezistenee  of  an  acid  salt  was  obtained.    This  acid  bluish-purple  color,  and  the  supernatant  liquor 
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was  almost  quite  clear ;  that  from  the  artificial  and  the  gaseous  products  are  totally  dcstituto  of  the 

product  was  much  redder,  and  the  enpematant  f  "'^lY®  ;?4  P?i?<>£<>;8  «^«*io^.^.^  ^°*«  ^^  ^"^TJ 
ii^„;,i  «.«-  i,;«i>i^  ^^i^»«^  .  4.1.^  ,v,,l^,^^^n/^  ^y.^  <ler,  with  their  thick,  heavy,  stifling  smoke.  Nearly 
liquid  was  highly-colored ;  the  purpurme  pre.  insoluble  in  cold  w'ater,  there  is  no  absorption  of 
cipitate  was  of  a  purplish-red  color.  Ihe  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  to  deteriorate  its  qual- 
natural  alizarine  and  purpurine  precipitates  ity  or  destroy  its  utilitv,  as  with  gunpowder,"  so  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  being  It  may  be  used  in  tlie  dampest  mines,  where  also  the 
washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  but  the  al°^ost  total  absence,  of  smoke  and  of  noxious  prod- 
"rfc  .  ,  V  .  "'"^''  t  . ,  \  J  »  «  J.  ucts  after  explosion  is  a  great  recommendation, 
artificial  alizarine  precipitates  gradually  ais-  t^q  varieties  of  the  piciate  powder  are  now  msn- 
solved  in  the  washing  water,  and  finally  disap-  ufhcturcd,  one  for  blasting,  the  other  for  flre-anna: 
peared.  Mr.  Young  thoroughly  tested  the  each  made  of  various  grades  of  strength,  and  adaptca 
dyeing  powers  of  the  new  alizarine  by  com-  for  special  applications.  Fot  the  first  purpose,  ni- 
Ji^^^  /u^  «^«»i4-<.  ^^^A,^^^A  »»/xn  «r.»»^n»f^;i  trato  of  potash  18  used  with  the  picrate :  for  the  sec- 
paring  the  results  produced  upon  mordanted  ^^.  ^^  Jdditional  ingredient,  chkrcoal, \s employed, 

cloth   with  e^ual  weights  of   sublimed  auza-  the  latter  being  added  to  diminish  the  rapidity- of  the 

rine  obtained  from  the  two   artificial  prep-  •combustion  and  increase  the  projectile  force.    This 

arations  and  from  madder,  and  of  purpurine ;  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  greater  or  less  than  that 

he  showed  the  specimens  of  cloth  so  treated.  ^«??2,^'ff^'  T^eXl^Z.ll^w^SJ^^  "  ""'^'^ 

T     i.     J    i*j.-L    ji     I    ^  11      J    •         V    av        i...  greater  than  that  of  tne  latter  substance. 

Instead  of  the  dark,  full  red  given  by  the  natu-  •»  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  hito  more  detail 

ral  substance,  the  artificial  alizarine  yielded  Kspecting  this  new  powder,  which  is  so  easily  made 

only  a  yellowish-red,  much  like  that  of  the  ana  kept  unchanged,  and  can  be  made  of  an}^  desired 

purpurine.    Its  purple  was  of  a  slaty  tint,  but  depree  of  strength,  and  in  it»  explosion  yields  no 

the  chocolate  and  black  diflTered  verv  slichtlv  ^eletenous  or  corrosive  gases,  blindm^  smoke,  or 

xno  cnocoiaie  Mia  oiacK  amerea  very  sugniiy  ^^.^  ^^  troublesome  residuum.    It  te  nearly  as 

from  those  of  the  natural  alizarme.  1  he  pur-  cheap  as,  and  less  easily  ignited  by  carelessness  or  ac- 
purine  scarcely  gave  any  purple,  and  the  same  cident  than,  gunpowder.  Of  much  greater  blasting 
is  true  of  the  Continental  and  English  madder-  power,  and  quite  e^ual  to  nitro-glyoerine  in  this  re- 
substitutes.  AlcohoHo  solution  of  natural  ali-  ?P«ct,  it  seems  destmed  to  play  a  very  important  part 
»o..:«^  «i„««  «  «•,«  wv«-..i«  «rvi^«  «rU-k  «,v«*v««  "1  mimng  operations,  while  the  comparative  absence 
zarme  gives  a  fine  purple  color  with  copper  ^f  ^^^^  \^^^^^^  y^nSiers  its  use  in  gunneir  highly 

acetate,  and  with  the  same  reagent  the  artincial  advanta^ous.    The  color  is  a  brilliant  yellow,  and 

preparation  gives  a  very  red  purple.    "No  char-  thus  it  it  is  easily  distinguished  amon^  other  sub- 

acteristic  bands  appear  in  the  spectrum  when  stances.    It  is  also  of  varied  application  in  pyrotcch- 

artificial  alizarine  is  used,  and,  therefore,  pur-  ^^' 

purine  is  shown  to  be  totally  absent.  The  Mr.  Percy  A.  Blake,  of  England,  has  pat- 
author  was  not  aware  if  any  thing  had  been  ented  a  powder  which  he  calls  the  ^^  Safety 
done  toward  establishing  a  formula  fur  the  new  Explosive  Compound.''  Its  constituents  are 
alizarine,  but  his  opinion,  arrived  at  after  per-  simply  sulphnr  and  chlorate  of  potash,  in  the 
forming  many  practical  experiments,  was  that  proportions  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of 
there  was  some  essential  difference  between  the  latter.  These  snbstances  can  be  kept  sep- 
the  artificial  and  the  natural  substance.  He  aratelj,  in  a  dry  powdered  state,  and  mixed  by 
had  found  no  superiority  in  the  new  substance.  siMng  when  required.  This  miztore  has  been 
Id  a  supplement  to  the  paper  of  which  the  fore-  known  for  years  to  detonate  when  struck  with 
going  is  an  abstract,  Mr.  Young  said  that  the  a  hammer,  but  was  useless  as  an  explosive 
manufacture  of  artificial  alizarine  is  carried  out  agent,  because  it  merely  burned  slowly  when 
in  two  or  three  ways  by  Continental  chemists,  fired  by  the  ordinary  frises.  The  invention, 
and,  from  the  examination  which  has  been  made  therefore,  consists  in  causing  this  compound 
of  the  products,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  practically  to  explode  by  the  nse  of  a  peculiar 
them  consist  of  a  mixture  of  alizarine  and  pur-  kind  of  detonating  tube,  or  percussion  •cap, 
purine,  in  different  proportions,  and  some  of  which  renders  it  exceedingly  serviceable  for 
alizarine,  or  of  a  substance  intermediate  be-  torpedoes,  blasting,  shells,  blowing  down  pali- 
tween  the  two.  sades,  and  other  similar  appliances.  The  de- 
Nmo  Explosvue  Poteden  (see  An ebigak  An-  tonating  tube  to  be  employed  is  made  of  metal, 
NTJAL  Cyclopjedia  for  1869). — ^The  new  explo-  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  ^V  ^^  <^ 
sive  agent,  popularly  called  picrate  powder,  inch  in  diameter,  the  bore  being  about  fy ;  but 
invented  in  France,  and  made  under  the  par  the  inventor  does  not  confine  himself  exactly 
tronage  of  Napoleon's  government,  has  not  yet,  to  these  dimensions,  as  a  larger  or  smaller  tube 
so  far  as  known,  been  employed  in  war,  or  to  can  be  used  for.  the  purpose.  First  is  intro- 
any  groat  extent  in  blasting.  Its  value  and  dnced  into  it  some  of  the  compound,  and  well 
comparative  safety  are  still  matters  of  doubt,  pressed  down ;  next,  some  fulmuiating  mer- 
The  Scientific  Journal  says  of  the  now  com-  cury,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  detonating 
pound:  silver,  and  the  rest  of 'the  tube  may  be  filled 

T*  •  -.  *  A'^  J  V  *!.  A^  VI  J  ^P  "^ith  in^ftl  powder.  The  end  of  Uie  tube. 
It  IS  most  readily  prepared  by  the  double  decern-  ^.1,  «^  «n^/^«^-*u  *i,«  ^^^^^^-^^a  ;«  +y^  1.I 
position  of  a  soluble  picrate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  V*^  .  .  °"  .  ^*"  *^®  compound,  18  to  be 
lime,  and  a  salt  of  potash,  or  by  the  diract  action  of  plftced  in  contact  with  the  compound  con- 
picric  acid  upon  the  carbonate  of  pbtassa.  The  ex-  tained  in  the  vessel  to  be  fired,  and  the  other 
plosion  of  the  picrate  gives  rise  to  an  hnmense  vol-  end  may  be  fired  by  any  kind  of  ignition  ap- 
ume  of  gaseous  matter,  as  nitrogen,  carbonic,  and  -rvftpatns 

hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  the  only  solid  residuum  F**J»*'"°' ,    1      t»        •  •  v  *     x   i 

is  a  ifttie  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa.    The        M.  Nobel,  a  Prussian  engineer,  has  patented 

smoke  produced  is  very  light  and  easily  dissipated,  two  new  varieties  of  powder,  composed  as  fol- 
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lows :    1.  63  parts  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  in  the  depilation.  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  de- 

baryta,  12  of  charcoal,  of  light  texture :  20  of  Pos^i?^  H  *?*  ^*^ V^"i  ,f^T^^^^  removed  by  a 

■»:4-«^T.i«^»*;»r>        o     nn  •r^Il.4-^   ^^  \^^-^lr*-^     «<>  solution  of  glucose.  The  lollowmg  process  of  «rm*n^ 

nitro-glycerme.      2.    TO  parts  of  baryta,   as  ,^^^^^  ^^  Iteeping  the  hides  in*i£  add  liquid  for  a 

above;    10   ot    powaerea   resin,  20  of  nitro-  time  varying  from   three  weeks  to  two  or  three 

'  ^ycerine.    The  charcoal  should  be  carbonized  months.    This  acid  liquid  contains  acetic  and  lactic 

at  a  low  temperature,  and,  consequently,  still  a^ds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tannin:  its  effect  is  to 

contain  hydrogen.     An  addition  of  6    to    8  distend  the  pores  of  the  ^idermis,  and  thus  facile 

xjx,LMVi»^      j^xvg^**.     ^      ..,  ly  xt       1  tate  the  subsequent  process  of  tanningr.    Durmffthe 

per  cent  of  sulphur  to  either  of  the  above  swelling  so  much  water  and  other  lubstanoee  are 

mixtures  gives  a  powder  wmch  nres    more  absorbed  that  the  hide  increases  in  weight  to  such 

briskly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  the  ^n  extent  that  it  is  now  as  heavy . as  it  was  before 

dange  "  "  '  "*" "'      '         :•  j— ^i-—  ^^- -  ^•^-       ^^         . 

plication 

lost 

powders  is  to  place  them  in  cartridges,  like  After  eleven  months  in  t^e  tan-pit  an  increase  of 

firework-cases,  covering  the  powder  with   a  nearly  88  per  cent,  was  observed;  a  small  diminu- 

little  fulminant,  mercury  for  example,  before  ilPi" '?  ^i?  ^^?^*L?f  l^iS^5.nrLfcl7?«5 

_i '^  «^  J  ««:«,?««     tka  ^^^*^JiA».^  ik«?  «,/v,«iw  the  mineral  constituents,  and  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 

closmg  and  priming.    The  cartridge  haa  merely  oxygen,  were  augmented.    The   organic  materials 

to  be  placed  m  the  hole,  and  covered  in  the  added  nad  exactly  the  same  composition  as  those 

usual  manner,  and  it  may  be  fired  either  by  a  absorbed  by  the  hide  during  swelling,  but  they  differ 

fuse,  or  the  electric  spark ;  in  either  case  the  muohfromthe  composition  of  tannrn.    The  author 

fulminating  powder,  Ltin.  on  the  nitrc^gly.  ^rS^l^e^l^^l^^S^S^^^^^^ 

cerine,  inilames    the   whole  or   the  contents  leather,  for  ammonium  saltswere  found  in  the  liquor 

instantaneously.     To  render  carriage  of  the  fh>m  the  tan-pits.    The  structure  of  leather  is  also 

cartridges    less  dangerous,   a  little    ordinary  very  different  fi-om  that  of  sldn;  while  the  latter  is 

gunpowder  may  be  «ibstitated  for  the  mer-  tfete»*'™^e^rof^Jte",!:'s^li^^^^^^ 
cuml  fulmmant.  ^w  but  leather  scarcely  absorbs  one  andTa  half  time 
The  owners  of  the  Nora-Gyttorp  Mills,  Swe-  its  woieht,  and  without  increase  of  volume:  100 
den,  have  invented  a  new  kind  of  powder,  con-  parts  of  skin  by  treatment  with  boiling  water  leave 
taining,  it  appears,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  am-  ?-?5  of  insoluble  matter,  the  rest  being  converted 
.~.^«5«  I.«^  J*Um^4-^\fi  ^^4>»ai^  ™ui,  ^v4>itA»  :».MA  into  gelatine;  the  residue  from  leather  under  the 
moma  and  nitrate  of  potash  with  other  mgre-  game  circumstances  is  about  48  per  cent.  The  com- 
dients.not  known  to  the  public.  1  his  material  pound  obtained  by  the  action  of  tannic  add  on  gela- 
is,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  more  power*  tine  differs  veiy  much  in  composition  and  properties 
fid  explosive  than  nitro-glyoerine,  and  cannot  from  leather.  A  description  is  given  of  a  process  for 
Ka  \iwn\fM\  nr  miu\A  tn  A-mlorln  hnt  hv  fliA  im.  the  estimation  of  tannic  acid:  and  M.  Mtintz  an- 
be  Ignited,  or  matie  to  expioae,  but  by  tne  im-  ^ounces  the  observation  that  tiie  residue,  after  boil- 
pact  Of  a  blow,  or  a  faUmg  weight,  or  by  the  ing  sting  ^Hh  ^ater,  contams  a  substonci  dissolved 
detonation  of  a  smaU  cartridge  containing  by  Schweitzer's  eupro-ammoniacal  reagent,  and  thus 
common  gunpowder.  Experiments  made  at  a  resembling  cellnlose,  but  containing  about  15  per 
military  establishment  at  Berlm  with  this  pow-  <^%^^'  ^^  aitrogen.  The  author  next  ffives  an  account 
am^  v^^Z,^  «..«^»/^;i  ^u^4>  •Rv'knA  ^-mAint^w^  i«r.«iTvrvnr  of  thc  compositiozi  of  the  mmeral  substances  present 
der  have  proved  that,  while  ordmary  gunpow-  j^  skin  and  in  leathers,  and  points  out  the  c^an^os 
der,  gun-cotton,  mtro-glycenne,  and  dynamite,  produced  during  the  tanning.  He  concludes  that  the 
took  fire  the  moment  flame  is  approached,  this  tannic  acid  is  partially  converted  into  more  oxi- 
powder  does  not  do  so.  As  regards  the  effect  dizod  compounds,  as  gallic  acid,  glucose,  lactic,  ace- 
of  the  impact  of  a  blow  of  a  falling  weight  •  ^9^  ?*^"^l«;  carbonic  acids  and  most  probably  pro- 

;A-  ^  i?  -^  !«   J    V \  ^  ji*  piomc  acid,  the  remaining  less  oiudized  residue  con- 

(the  same,  of  course,  in  each  case),  ordmary  vertmg  the  skins  into  leSher. 

gunpowder  requires   for  explosion  that  the 

weight  fall  from  a  height  of  between  4  and  6        Prepa/re^ion  of  Anthracen. — ^Dr.  J.  Gessert 

feet ;  nitro-glycerine,  H  foot ;  dynamite,  2f  gives  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  method 

feet;  and  ammonia  gunpowder,  between  12  of  preparing  anthracen,  as  follows:   Anthra- 

and  15  feet.    A  sample  having  been  sent  to  cen  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  distillation 

France  from  BerUn,  did  not,  the  author  says,  of  coal-tar,  commonly  called  '^  green  grease,^' 

confirm  the  high  opinion  this  substance  is  which  is  composed  of  about  60  per  cent,  of 

thought  worthy  of  in  Pmasia.  the  heavy  oil  naphthaline,  and  20  per  cent,  of 

Ohemieal  Changes  qf  Sides  into  Leather. —  anthracen.      The   semifluid    grease   is   first 

The  Annalss  de  Okimie  et  de  Fhyaiqus,  for  placed  in  a  centrifngal  machine,  in  order  to 

Jnly,  contains  an  essay  by  M.  A.  M&ntz  on  the  expel,  ipechanically,  as  much  as  possible  of 

composition  of  skin,  in  which  he  mentions  the  oil;   the  residue  is  heated  to  40°,  and 

experiments,  undertaken  by  him,  to  deter-  pressed,  preferably  between  hot  plates.    The 

mine,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  cake  thus  obtained  (crude  anthracen,  contain- 

changes  taking  place  in  the  conversion  of  ing  60  per  cent,  of  that  substance)  is  purified 

hides  during  the  process  of  tanning.  Annexed  by  boHuig  with  light  tar-oil  (coal-tar  naphtha), 

is  a  summary  of  the  paper :  or  with  petroleum  naphtha.    The  pasty  mass 

A  piece  of  oz-hlde  which  was  being  converted  into  is  again  placed  in  the  eentrifagal  machine,  to 

leather  for  the  soles  of  boots  was  selected  as  the  most  remove  the  last  traces  of  heavy  oiL  and  the 

'^l^IZfl^r^^&'Z^^^U  material  next  submitted  to  subUmation.    In 

these  processes  no  chemi^lchSiffe  would  take  nlace.  order  to  test  the  green  grease  for  the  quantity 

except,  perhaps,  in  cases  in  which  lime  is  employed  of  anthracen,  from  5  to  10  grms.  of  that  sub- 
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stance  are  taken,  placed  between  folds  of  fil-  be  dispensed  witli,  by  mixing  the  lead  orides 

terlng-paper,  and  pressed  between  hot  plates ;  or  insoluble  basic  salts  of  lead  in  a  fine  state 

the  remainder  of  the  sabstance  is  repeatedly  of  division  with  the  caustic  soda,  monocar- 

boiled  with  alcohol,  washed  with  cold  alcohol  bonate  or  acid  carbonates  of  soda,  as  described, 

npon  a  filter,  and  next  dried  and  weighed,  and  exposing  the  mixtnre  in  a  soitabto  room 

The  fhsion-point  of  the  mass  should  be,  as  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.    Artificial  heat 

near  as  possible,  210°.    The  author  says  that  accelerates  the  conversion,  both  in  the  first 

sulphide  of  carbon  is  not  well  suited  for  the  and  secondly  described  operations,  but  is  not 

purification  of  anthracen,  because  that  sub-  essential  to  their  success.    The  patentees  claim 

stance  is  too  readily  soluble  in  that  fluid,  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  lead  by  the 

100  parts  of  alcohol  dissolve,  when  cold,  0.6  action  of  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  on 

parts  of  anthracen ;  100  parts  of  cold  benzol  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  and  insolu- 

dissolve  0.9  parts  of  anthracen ;  and  100  parts  ble  basic  salts  of  lead,  either  by  direct  addi- 

of  sulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  1.7  parts  of  tion,  as  described  in  their  first  part,  or  indi- 

anthracen.  rectly  by  the  mixture  of  the  lead  oxides  with 

Improved  Method  of  maJcing  Lead  Paints, —  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  their  monocarbonate 

A  patent  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  Dale  or  acid  salts,  and  their  conversion  into  bioar- 

&  Milner,  of  England,  for  the  invention  of  an  bonates  during  the  time  they  are  in  contact 

improved  method  of  manufacturing  white-lead  with  the  litharge,  hydrated  oxides,  or  insol- 

(car bonate)  by  the  action  of  the  soluble  acid  uble  basic  salt*  of  lead. 

carbonates  of  the  alkalies  on  litharge,  hydrated  Mant^acture  of  Sulphide  of  Carbon, — In 
oxides  of  lead,  or  insoluble  basic  salts  of  lead.  1840  rectified  sulphide  of  carbon  cost  per  kilo- 
The  patentees  propose  to  carry  out  their  in-  gramme  fifty  francs,  in  1848  eight  francs,  and 
vention  in  two  ways,  and,  when  soda  is  the  now  by  the  improved  method  of  manipulation 
substance  chosen,  they  proceed — 1.  By  mix-  only  fifty  centimes.  The  apparatus  employed 
ing  litharge,  hydrated  pxides  of  lead,  or  insol-  consists  of  vertical  retorts  made  of  the  same 
uble  basic  salts  of  lead,  with  an  equivalent  of  kind  of  clay  as  is  in  use  for  glass  pots,  lined  in- 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  together  with  sufficient  ternally  with  a  glaze  composed  of  one  hundred 
water  to  form  a  stiffish  paste.  This  mix-  and  thirty  parts  of  flint  glass,  twenty  parts  of 
ture  is  ground  in  a  suitable  mill,  small  quanti-  carbonate  of  soda,  and  twelve  parts  of  boracic 
ties  of  water  being  from  time  to  time  added  acid  fused  together,  and  next  pulverized  and 
as  may  be. found  requisite  until  the  change  of  painted  on  the  inside  of  the  retorts  witH  gum- 
the  lead  bodies  into  carbonates  is  complete,  water  (at  the  first  heating  of  the  retorts  this 
The  paste  is  now  well  washed  with  water,  mixture  yields  a  glaze  which  entirely  closes  the 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  which  contains  pores  of  the  material,  thus  preventing  escape 
monocarbonate  of  soda  is  separated  from  the  of  vapors  and  gases) ;  four  of  these  retorts  are 
white-lead  by  filtration,  and  boiled  down  to  set  in  one  oven  made  of  brickwork,  and  are 
•dryness,  and  disposed  of  as  soda-ash;  or  it  heated  by  a  properly-constructed  furnace;  the 
may  be  crystallized ;  or  it  may  be  again  con-  retorts  are  provided  with  the  necessary  tubes 
verted  into  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  treatment  for  the  abduction  of  the  vapors  of  the  sulphide 
with  carbonic  add,  and  nsed  to  'convert  fur-  of  carbon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  charges 
tber  quantities  of  lead  oxides,  or  insoluble  of  sulphur  and  charcoal;  the  operation  once 
basic  salts  of  lead,  into  carbonates.  Instead  •  commenced  is  continuous,  since  the  retorts  last 
of  grinding,  the  lead  oxides,  or  insoluble  basic  for  at  least  six  months ;  thq  consumption  of 
salts  of  lead  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  may  sulphur  per  retort  amounts  to  125  kilogrammes 
simply  be  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  introduced  in  charges  of 
water  and  left  to  themselves,  when  the  con-  165  grammes  each,  every  three  minutes  time; 
version  into  carbonates  goes  on  in  the  same  the  vapors  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon  are  col- 
manner,  only  much  more  slowly.  2.  They  lected  and  condensed  in  vessels  made  of  zinc 
mix  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  or  basic  or  sheet-iron,  and  shaped  like  flattened-down 
salts  of  lead,  with  caustic  soda,  monocarbonate  casks,  and  entirely  covered  over  with  cold  wa- 
of  soda,  or  acid  carbonates  of  soda,  and  suffi-  ter  constantly  refreshed,  while  the  contrivance 
cient  water  to  form  a  stiffish  paste.  The  mix-  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  sulphide  nnder 
turo  is  now  introduced  into  a  suitable  closed  water  also  (its  specific  gravity  is  1.265).  The 
mill,  and  during  the  grinding  a  streau)  of  car-  most  suitable  temperature  for  this  manufac- 
bonic-acid  gas  is  passed  into  it.  After  con-  ture  is  bright-red  heat;  the  raw  liquid  ob- 
versionof  the  lead  bodies  into  carbonates,  they  tained  has  to  be  redistilled,  and  this  opera- 
are  washed  with  water,  and  the  supernatant  tion  is  conducted  in  large  iron  vessels,  which 
liquid  treated  as  before  described,  in  carry-  contain  some  5,000  kilogrammes  at  the  same 
ing  out  their  process  by  this  secondly  de-  time  and  communicate  with  six  worm  con- 
scribed  method,  the  patentees  do  not  bind  densers ;  steam  is  used  for  heating  by  means 
themselves  to  any  particular  proportion  of  of  a  serpentine-coiled  set  of  pipes,  and  the 
lead  oxides  and  soda,  but  equivalents  of  each  liquid  is  heated  to  48° ;  near  the  end  of  the 
answer  very  well.  The  quantity  of  the  soda  distillation  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°, 
salts  may,  however,  be  reduced  with  advan-  in  order  to  drive  off  a  raw  product  con- 
tage  if  found  desirable.    Grinding  may  also  taining  very  much  sulphur  dissolved ;  in  the 
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distillatory  apparatas  some  sulphur  remaiuB,  dnced,  which,  of  course,  induced  a  rapid  ozida- 

which  is  removed  and  again  applied.   It  ap-  tion.    To  avoid  this,  the  tubes  were  filled  sim- 

pears  that  this  industry  has  become  very  ex<  ply  by  displacement  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

tended  and  is  carried  on  with  great  success  in  The  blades  were  then  left  exposed  to  the  ac- 

France,  '  tion  of  the  different  agents  for  a  period  of  four 

GaS'Farnace  for  Chemical  Operations. — ^Mr.  montlis.    The  results  were  as  follows  : 
Charles  Griffin,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical       Blades  in  dry  oxygen. — No  oxidation. 
Society^  describes  a  new  gas-furnace  for  chem-        Blades  in  moist  oxygen. — ^Out  of  three  ex- 

ical  operations  at  a  white  heat  which  does  not  periments,  only  in  one  a  slight  oxidation, 
require  a  blowing-machine.    The  gas  is  sup-        Blades  in  dry  carbonic  acid. — No  oxidation, 
plied  to  this  ftu'uace  through  a  bundle  of  six-        Blades  in  moist  carbonic  acid. — Slight  in- 

teen  Bnnsen^s  burners,  the   upper    ends  of  crustation  of  a  white  color.    Out  of  six  experi- 

which  are  surrounded  by  a  metai  jacket  fitting  ments^  two  did  not  give  this  result. 
into  a  perforated  clay  plate  supported  on  a  tri-        Blades  In  dry  cai'bonic  acid  and  oxygen. — 

pod.     When  large  crucibles  are  to  be  employed,  No  oxidation. 

a  plumbago  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  and        Blades  in  moist  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. — 

pierced  with  holes,  is  placed  on  the  clay  plate,  Most  rapid  oxidation. 

the  conical  crucible  being  supported  by  the        Blades  in  dry  oxygen   and  ammonia. — No 

upper  end  of  the  cylinder.    The  crucible  and  oxidation. 

plumbago  cylinder  are  surrounded  by  a  fire-        Blades  in  moist  oxygen  and  ammonia. — No 

clay  cylinder  resting  on  three  bronze  pence  oxidation. 

placed  on  the  lower  plate.     The  cylinder*  is       These  facts  led  the  author  to  assun\e  that  it 

closed  at  the  top  by  a  clay  plate,  through  is  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
which  a  flue  is  so  made  that  the  current  of  -  phere,  and  not  oxygen  or  water  vapor,  which 

.spent  gases  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  before  determines  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
escaping  into  the  sheet-iron  chimney;  the  ob-        The  author  next  investigated  the  behavior 

ject  of  this  flue  is  to  check  the  stream  of  gas,  of  iron  in  water  into  which,  successively,  oxy- 

"whlch  would  otherwise  be  so  great  as  to  cool  gen,  carbonic  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases, 

the  furnace  very  considerably.   *When  small  etc.,  were  conducted.    The  results  were  analo- 

crncibles  have  to  be  heated,  they  must  be  sup-  gous  to  those  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 

ported  on  a  grate  consisting  of  a  clay  plate  the  most  effective  oxidation  took  place  when  a 

with  a  cusped  aperture.    By  means  of  this  fur-  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  was  in- 

nace,  ingots  of  cast-iron  4  lbs.  in  weight  have  troduced  into  the  water.    The  action  com- 

been  fused  in  2}  hours,  starting  wiSi  a  cold  menced  immediately,  and,  in  a  short' time,  a 

furnace ;  when  the  furnace  is  hot,  5  lbs.  could  dark  precipitate  covered  tne  bottom  of  the  ves- 

be  fused  in  the  same  time ;  the  quantity  of  ga^  sel.    The  oxidation,  in  these  cases,  was  not 

used  is  33  cubic  feet  per  hour.    The  cylindri-  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 

cal  body  of  the  furnace  may  be  replaced  by  the  water,  but  to  oxygen  liberated  from  the 

one  of  an  oval  shape,  and  containing  a  muffle  water  by  galvanic  action ;  the  occurrence  of 

in  which  many  operations  may  be  performed,  hydrogen  collected  above  the  liquid  in  the  bot- 

the  temperature  inside  the  muffle  being  suffi-  ties  pro ved^his  sufficiently, 
ciently  elevated  to  fuse  silver,  gold,  and  copper.        Analysis  of  Ooze  or  Chalh-Mud, — ^Mr.  James 

Composition  of  Iron-Rust, — ^Dr.  Grace  Gal-  Mahony,  of  Glasgow,  has  analyzed  a  sample  of 

vert,  in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  So-  ooze,  or  fine  white  mud,  procured  from  the 

ciety  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  had  lately  comparatively  level  plateau  between  Ireland 

analyzed  samples  of  rust  from  two  different  and  America,  at  a  depth  of  2,435  fathoms, 

places,  and  found  both  specimens  to  be  com-  Part  of  the  sample  was  air-dried  and  a  small 

posed  as  follows :  portion  put,  when  fresh,  into  methylated  spirit. 

s^qnloxldeoriron 9:^.931  The  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Protoxide  of  Iron 6.1T7  „.,. 

Carbonate  of  iron 0.617  5?'^*^*-.v  v;  v;----: ^-^ 

•Ofirboiuite  of  lime 03U6  Peroxide  of  Irou  and  phosphates 8.80 

Silica 0011  Protoxideoflron 0.08 

Ammonia traces  Carbonate  of  lime 58.80 

,  Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.78 

100.000  Snlpbatoofllme trace 

This  result  induced  the  author  to  inquire  to     o?l^anicmue;::::::;:::::::::::::::^         l:S 


which  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere        Water !..'.!*.  8.60 

the  formation  of  rust  is  chiefly  due.    To  this  loooi 

end,  clean  blades  of  steel  and  iron  were  put 

into  tabes  filled  respectively  with  oxygen,  ox-      .  T^l?^j<»  ^^  P^^^  ^°^®f  ^^^  mioroscope  to  oon- 

vr*x>n    on/1   a  liffla  nay»\^f>.rt\X  t,n\A    ^-.r^J^vT^  „«^  Bist  chiefly  of  miiiute  structurclcss  fraffments,  Bomo 

ygen  and. a  little  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  ^f  them  being  crystalline.    A  small  number  of  dia- 

moisture,   etc.     Ine  blades  were  introduced  tome  were  also  found.  The  calcic  carbonate  consisted 

into  the  tubes,  which  then  were  filled,  over  of  larj^er  organisms  (class  Forcaninifera)^  some  still 

mercury,   with  oxygen.     But  this  proved  an  containing  tno  small  particle  of  jelW-Ukematter^  con- 

unsatisfactory  method,    inasmuch    as  dways  ^^f  ^^^^  JAj'^^^^^^^^^^ 

some  globules  of  mercuiy  remained  adhering  yielded  the  organic  matter  noted  in  the  analysis. 

to  the  iroi^  whereby  a  galvanic  action  Was  pro-  The  soluble  salts  were  accounted  for  by  the  evapora- 
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tion  of  the  sear-water  with  which  the  mud  was 
charged  when  taken  up.  Over  the  North-Atlantic 
sea-bed  the  chalk  formation  is  in  continued  pro^ss, 
the  identity  of  the  ooze  with  chalk,  both  chemicallj 
and  orffamoallj,  being  very  ^parent.  The  ailiciouB 
grains  nave  their  counterpart  in  the  layers  of  flint 
seen  in  the  chalk-cliffs — probably  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  minute  particles  round  a  central  nu- 
oieus — ^while  the  species  of  minute  shells  found  in  the 
ooze  are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  entombed 
long  ages  ago. 

l^ew  Volatile  and  Saccharine  Substance. — 
M.  Gerard  has  found  in  the  caoutchouc  im- 
ported into  France  from  Gaboon  (West  Coast 
of  Africa)  a  substance  which  he  calls  Dambo- 
nite.  It  is  a  wliite-colored  solid  body.  Taste 
sweet;  very  soluble  in  water;  difficultly  so  in 
absolute  alcohol;  fuses  at  190°;  and  maybe 
sublimed  at  200°  to  210°  without  decomposi- 
tion. In  its  crystalline  state,  its  formula  is 
OsHsOe.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fuming  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  split  up  into  jyam- 
1)086  and  iodide  of  methyl;  GsE[sOe+HI= 
GeHflOs  4*  CaHsL  Dambose  is  an  anhydrous 
glucose,  capable  of  crystallization,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

Soluble  Glass, — The  uses  of  this  remarkable 
substance  are  extending.  In  Germany  and 
England  it  is  very  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  building-stone,  ground 
chalk  and  marble  being  mixed  with  it  into  a 
paste,  which  readily  hardens.  Large  barracks 
have  been  constructed  in  Vienna  solely  of  such 
materials,  and  the  cathedral  tower  in  that  city 
was  thoroughly  repaired  by  it,  in  the  only 
way  posuble,  considering  the  great  height 
of  the  edifice  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had 
fallen  into  decay.  Prof.  Joy,  in  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Ohemistrpj  mentions  various  uses  for 
soluble  glass  as  follows : 

^^  Marble  and  dolomite  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soluble  glass,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated a  number  of  times,  take  up  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  silica  and  become  so  hard 
that  they  are  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish. 
Attempts  to  employ  such  stones  for  lithog- 
raphy have  been  made,  but  not  altogether 
with  success.  Artificial  stone  can  be  prepared 
as  follows : 

"Well- washed  and  gently-heated  sand  is 
stirred  into  a  warm  solution  of  soluble  glass 
until  a  proper  consistence  has  been  reached 
for  pouring  it  into  a  mould.  After  it  has  set 
it  Is  removed  from  the  frame,  which  ought  to 
have  been  previously  oiled,  and  is  left  to  dry 
in  an  airy  place.  To  avoid  too  great  a  i^on- 
sumption  of  water-glass,  a  stone  or  brick  can 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  mould.  It  is  also 
possible  to  stir  in  pebbles  and  to  use  earthy 
colors  in  imitation  of  marble  and  conglomer- 
ate. Such  artificial  material  becomes  very 
hard,  and  is  adapted  to  pavements,  hearths, 
and  building-purposes. 

"  Soluble  glass  can  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper-hangings,  for  printing  on  paper 
and  woven  fabrics,  or  for  attaching  gold  and 
silver  powder  to  any  kind  of  object. 


"  Hydraulic  lime  can  be  prepared  by  mixing 
in  fine  powder  10  to  12  parts  by  weight  of  dry 
soluble  Iflass  and  100  parts  of  lime-^this  af- 
fords a  ready  way  of  preparing  a  hydraulic 
cement  from  ordinary  lime,  which  is  always 
available. 

"  Wood  and  timber  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances, after  being  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
soluble  glass,  then  exposed  in  tanks  containing 
lime-water  or  chloride  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesia, and  left  to  dry,  become  highly  vitrified 
and  incombustible.  Bailroad-ties,  ship's  timber, 
house  and  bridge  beams,  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner  with  entire  success. 

"The  silicate  is  also  used  for  penetrating 
fire-brick  and  day,  and  for  cementing  the 
walls  of  furnaces. 

"  When  stirred  up  with  chloride  of  calcium 
and  used  for  luting  down  the  covers  of  cru- 
cibles, it  answers  an  exceUent  purpose. 
-  "  As  a  species  of  lubricator,  ana  to  preserve 
th£  elasticity  of  leather,  soluble  glass  has  a 
ready  application." 

Analysis  of  /Soot— Mr.  W.  R.  Button,  manu- 
facturing chemist  of  Glasgow,  has  made  antd-, 
yses  of  London  and  Glasgow  soots  with  the 
following  results : 


• 

Iioadon. 

GUugow. 

Carbon 

B8.18 

laoo 

1.75 
0.30 
0.84 
1.00 

o.ao 

s.08 
0.40 
4.00 
trace. 
0.96 
0.70 
14.40 
S.80 

86.7 

Tar  and  Oil 

16.0 

Ammonia 

S.8 

Potash 

O.S 

Soda 

0.8 

I/lmfl 

0.8 

Magnesia 

trace. 

Pboepbate  of  Lime  and  AJomlna 
Iron 

8.S 
0.7 

Balpbaric  Acid 

7.9 

Chlorine 

0.4 

Snlphocyanoffen 

none. 

Carbonic  AckL 

Sand 

trace. 
85.7 

Water. 

7.3 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

The  genuineness  of  the  London  soot  Mr. 
Button  was  able  to  guarantee,  but  he  feai'ed 
tliat  the  Glasgow  soot  which  he  had  examined 
had  been  adulterated,  judging  from  the  large 
percentage  of  sand  and  water  in  it.  The  large 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  latter  soot 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  sulphurous 
quality  of  the  Scotch  coal,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  chemical  works  in  Glasgow.  .  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  soot  is  shipped  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  used 
for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  its  price 
there  being  80s.  to  40s.  a  ton.  Not  more  than 
600  tons  are  gathered  in  Glasgow  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  it  never  exceeds  £1,000. 

Taking  the  waste  of  Aiol,  the  loas  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  coal,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  per- 
sonal discomfort  resulting  fi'om  smoke  and  soot,  he 
found  that  there  was  no  profit,  but  rather  a  great 
loss  instead.  As  a  practical  solution  of  the  "  smoke 
nuisance,"  Mr.  Hutton  briefly  aketohed  a  plan  hv 
which  praotically  smokeless  fires  miffht  be  obtainea, 
while  all  the  volatile  compounds  comd  be  separately 
collected,  and  be  got  in  a  form  fit  for  utilization.  He 
would  distil  the  coal  before  burning,  stopping  short 
the  process  of  distillation  at  such  a  stage  as  would 
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permit  mft  eoU  to  be  formed— that  ia,  fixed  carbon         Utilization  of  Sewage. — In  a  paper  submitted 

with  a  fiifficient  amoant  of  volatile  matt«r  in  it  to  to  the  BritUh  Association,  Mr.  David  Forbes, 

"iSdS^ta^^We^^  o^l'^e^'^TaSd  F.  B.  8  maintained  that  the  mechanical  tr^ 
ammonia.  AsBuminff.  as  abasia  of  oalculation.  2,000  ment  of  sewage,  which  at  best  only  effected  a 
tons  of  ooal  to  be  used  daily,  that  amount  would  yield  mere  filtration,  had  everywhere  failed  to  purl- 
in round  numbers:  fy  sewage-water,  so  that  it  might  be  properly 
Soft  Coke i.4flOtoiiii.  dlowed  to  flow  directly  into  living  streams, 

AUmoniai;! ' wktei!  *. ! ! !  ilo'ooo  ** "     '  without  detriment  to  the  pubUc  health.    The 

Coai-Oas 0,6oo,ooo  cubic  feet  more  purely  chemical  processes,  such  as  the 

Deducting  the  ash,  the  fixed  carbon  would  be  re-  treatment  of  lime  alone,   or  in  combination 

duoed  to  1,82»  tons.    Mr.  Hutton  calculated  that  the  with  chloride  of  iron,  alum,  sulphate  of  alp- 

wkeandtheotherproduotswouldreali2e£742,wh^e  j^^     ^^  ^he  so-called  ABO  process,  were 

the  ooal  (at  5s.  per  ton)  and  the  labor,  etc.,  would  "*"*»?»""•  ""j  .""  v€»x*«**  '"tT      f*^"^*"*  , 

cost  £600,  leaving  an  apparent  balance  of  £142,  in  ad-  regarded  as  failures,  smce  it  could  be  shown 

dition  to  all  the  other  advantages  wUoh  woula  result  not  only  that  the  afiSnent  water  had  not  been 

from  the  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.    The  coke  sufficiently  purified,  but  that  the  sewage-ma- 

wouM  be  such  a  material  as  would  be  available  alike  ^ure  obtained  was  of  so  low  an  agricultural 

biuenS!^  flre-places  and  the  furnaces  of  steam-  ^^j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^j^^^  .^^  employment  elsewhere 

rr  ^    jf  rn       •        rpu  x*  i      •    s  i  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 

Oi«  0/  <?ijre«r.w.-The  essential  principle  gewage-works.     Mr.  Forbes  recommended  an 

of  fat  enters  mto  the  useful  arts  to  «  degree  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^hod  of  treatment,  called  the 

&r  more  important  than  Its  employment  in  the  phosphate   process,  based   on   the   property 

combination  of  nitro-glycenne  as  an  explosive  ^^^^  hydrated  ^osphates  have  of  combiniiig 

T";^  A^^^  ^;  ^-J"^'  ^  ***  Journal^  ^^  „^.^  matter,  while  the  ammonia  also 

Apphed  Chemt^u,  thus  refers  to  some  of  the  ^„  be  preoipitated  in  the  condition  of  the 

oommeKua  and  domestic  purposes  for  which  ^^^y,  pLsphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
II  IS  usea .  ^g  process  was  shown  experimentally  with 

Housekeepers  wiU  be  gUd  to  know  ttiat,  if  tub;  Liverpool  sewage,   and  consisted  merely  of 

and  puis  are  saturated  with  glToenne,  they  will  not  .  ai:__  .  -_i_m™  le  ««^«5„  ^\.^.^\.^i^  ^i-.^a-^ 

8hri&  and  Ay  up,  the  hoopi  wiU  not  &&  off,  and  «f™»8  *  solution  of  certain  phosphates,  chiefly 

there  will  be  no  necessity  tor  keeping  these  articles  of  alumina,  m  snlphnno  or  hyarocblonc  acid, 

soaked.    Butter'tubs  keep  freih  and  sweet,  and  can  to  the  sewage,  and  afterward  a  little  millc  of 

be  used  a  seoond  time.    Leather  treated  with  it  also  lime  barely  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  and 

'TJ^hrl'^tio^ r^S^mlrm'rS."^'^,  «^^'>  «./««?*  •»kallne  reaction  to  thesewa^; 

from  scented  woods,  from  bark,  from  eums,  there  ^"^^^  ^^  tmctorial  matters  of  great  intensity 

appears  to  be  nothing  better  than  glycerine,  and  this  0^^  ^^  added  in  the  experiments)  were  pres- 

use  of  it  is  constancy  on  the  increase,  as  the  most  ent,  the  liquor  became  immediately  discolored, 

delicate  odors  are  perfectly  nreserved  in  It.  the    supernatant   liquor   resting    quite    clear 

A  soft  soap,  mto  which  glycerine  enters  as  a  con-  «i,«„^  5  ««^^:„i«.«*«*^«*  4.i»*  .^k^-^ir«fA-   4.i^»» 

stituent,  is  fighly  prized  fn  wld  weather,  when  the  ^^^7^  »  precipitate  of  the  phosphates,  along 

hands  become  chapped,  and  can  be  used  for  washing  ^ith  all  the  insoluble  matter  ana  a  large  por- 

in  hard  water.  tion  of  the  soluble  organic  matter  and  am- 

For  wounds  and  sores,  and  bites  of  venomous  in-  monia  originally   contained    in    the  sewage. 

pafto,  or  it  can  be  uJed  to  carry  the  remedies  to  conn-  ^^  ^'  Forbes,  although  they  did  not  pretend 

teract  the  effects  of  poison.  «  to  have  extracted  the  entire  amount  of  the  am- 

To  preserve  animal  substances  from  decaVj  glyce-  monia  and  Other  matter  valuable  for  agrioul- 

line  is  now  substituted  for  alcohol  in  oollections  of  i^j»q  fronj  the  sewajre,  or  effected  an  absolute 

SSlS  oVf^Cf^d^W^^lSirn."^'^  P-rifioation  of  the  affluent  water  believed  that. 

As  it  reouires  an  intense  cold  to  freoxe  it,  even  **  *"®  water  so  punned  was  free  from  any 

when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  it  is  largely  nauseous  taste,  so  that  it  could  be  drunk  with- 

employed  to  fill  the  wet  gas-metres.  out  repugnance,  was  devoid  of  smell,  and  did 

^'^li?^^J^^^frf^}'^^  confectionery,  and  ^^^  putrefy  or  emit  any  disagreeable  odor  even 
trmt,  which  are  preserved  m  tin  foil,  are  kept  moist        1.       i  a.    i.      t       •  ^^  a  ^ 

by  TsmaU  quantity  of  glycerine.      '  ^  ^^«n  left  standing  in  an  open  vessel  during 

Delicate  chronometers,  clocks,  and  watches,  are  the  whole  of   the  preceding  hot   summer,  it 

lubricated  with  it.    Oopyine-paper  and  wall-paper,  had  been  sufficiently  purified   by  the    phos- 

for  taking  fancy  colors,  are  also  kept  moist  by  a  small  p^ate  process  to  permit  of  its  being  directly 

amount  ofglywrme  used  in  their  manufacture.  ^      off  into  rivers  without  detriment  to  the 

In  phannacy,  for  the  preservation  of  pills,  to  mix  «  !*  "    .1"      ^'^''^o  v    lYu     ^  vr     .  u  v«i.     ^ 

with  ixumy  substances,  hi  compounding  prescriptions,  «»'!  ^^  them  or  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 

and  in  more  ways  than  can  easily  be  remembered,  on  their  banks, 
glyoerine  now  plays  an  Important  part.  Relative  Purity  of  Air. — ^Dr.  Angus  Smith, 

In  the  arts  it  finds  its  way  as,  the  best  wash  for  the  Inspector  under  the  British  Chemical  Act,  has 

interior  of  moulds  in  the  casting  of  plaster  figures,  ^^ifi*  v^^  ^^»i„«»<.  ^p  ^t-  i-^u^^  :«  »..;y^««  l^M^-mt-^ 

to  prevent  the  gypsum  from  adhering  to  the  sides  0/  pnblished  analyses  of  air  taken  in  various  parts 

the  mould.  of  England  and  Scotland,  m  dwelling-houses. 

In  dyeing  with  some  of  our  beautiftil  organic  col-  factories,  theatres — ^in  streets,  in  parks  and  other 

ors,  glycerine  U  extensively  employed  with  the  best  open   places,    and  in  mines.     His   researches 

'^if  ihemistiy  it  is  used  to  nwvent  the  precipUatlon  ^^^^  that  out-door  air  does  differ  in  different 

of  the  heavy  metals  by  the  alkalies,  and  is  thus  a  re-  plftces  m  the  amount  of  oxygen,  but  the  dif^ 

agent  in  analysis.  ferences  are  only  slight  when  stated  in  per> 
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centages,  the  streets  of  London  having  an 
atmosphere  apparently  alraost  as  pare  as  the 
hills  of  Scotland.  We  snbjoin  his  tables  for 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid : 

OXYGEK.  P«r  otst* 

N.  E.  sea-Bhore  and  open  heath  (Scotland) S0.99M 

Tope  of  hills  (ScotUind) 90.9800 

In  the  Bubnrb  of  Mancnester  in  wet  weather 90.0800 

In  the  enbarb  of  Manchester  in  wet  weather 90.9600 

St  John's,  Antigna 90.9600 

In  tiie  enter  circle  of  Manchester,  not  raining 90.M70 

Low  parU  of  Perth 90.9060 

Swampy,  places,  fliyorable  weather,  France  and 

Swiizerland 90.9990  to  90.0600 

In  foe  and  IVost  in  Manchehter 90.9100 

London,  open  places,  summer 90.9500 

In  a  eitung.room  which  fblt  close,  bat  not  exces- 

slyely  so 90.8000 

In  a  small  room  with  petrolenm-lamp 90.8400 

Ditto,  after  six  hours 90.8800 

Pltof  theatre,  11.80  P.  X 90.7400 

Oallety,  10.80  P.  X 90.8000 

Aboat  backs  of  houses  and  closets 90.7000 

In  )tLTge  cavities  In  metallUlBroas  mines  (average 

ofmany) 90.7700 

In  currents  in  metalliferous  mines  (average  of 

many) 20.6600 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  February  9, 1866. 90.6600 

Under  shafts  in  metalliferous  mines  (average  of 

many 90.4940 

In  sumps  or  pits  in  a  mine 90.1400 

When  candles  go  out 18.6000 

The  worst  specimen  yet  examined  In  a  mine 18.9700 

Very  difficult  to  remain  in  for  many  minutes. 17.9000 

CARBOMIO  ACID 

In  mines— lanecst  amoimt  found  in  Cornwall 9.6000 

Average  of  889  analyses 7860 

In  theatres,  worst  parte,  as  much  as 8900 

In  workshops,  down  to 8000 

About  middens 0774 

Dniing  fogs  in  Manchester. 0679 

Manchester  streets,  ordinary  weather. 0408 

Where  fields  begin 0869 

On  the  Thames  at  London 0848 

In  the  London  parks  and  open  places 0801 

In  the  streets 0880 

On  hills  in  Scotland  trom  1000  to  4406  ft.  high 0889 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  hills 0641 

Hills  below  1,000  ft. ". 0887 

Hills  between  l,000and  9,000  ft 0884 

Hills  between  9,000  and  8,000  ft 0889 

Hills  above  8,000  ft .0686 

Poisonous  Cosmetics, — Toward  the  dose  of 
1869  Dr.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  sent  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris, Sanitary  Snperintendent  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District,  a  pamphlet  describing  three  oases 
of  lead-palsy,  produced  by  a  variety  of  cos- 
metic called  "Bloom  of  Youth."  This  led 
eventually  to  an  official  investigation  of  a  great 
number  of  hair-tonics,  washes,  and  restoratives, 
lotions,  enamels,  and  skin-powders,  with  high- 
sounding  and  captivating  names,  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  city.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
C.  T.  Chandler,  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  His  examination  was  for  mineral 
poisons  only ;  not  for  iigurious  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  as  for  example  cantharides, 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  sometimes 
employed.  Analyses  were  made  of  seventeen 
varieties  of  preparations  for  the  hair,  six  of 
complexion-washes,  six  of  enamels  for  the 
skin,  seven  of  skin-powders.  The  latter  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, clay,  or  "  French  chalk,"  either  singly 
or  mixed.  The  following  is  Prof.  Ghandler^s 
summing  up : 

"1.  The  hair-tonics,  washes,  and  restora- 
tives, contain  lead  in  considerable  quantities ; 
they  owe  their  action  to  this  metal,  and  they 


are  consequently  highly  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  persons  using  them. 

"2.  With  a  single*  exception,  which  contains 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  lotions  for  the  skin 
are  free  from  lead  and  other  injurious  metals. 

"  8.  Tlie  enamels  are  composed  of  either  car- 
bonate of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  suspended  in  water.  The  first  two  class- 
es of  enamels  are  comparatively  harmless,  as 
harmless  as  any  other  white  dirt  when  plas- 
tered over  the  skin  to  close  the  pores  and  pre- 
vent its  healthy  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enamels  composed  of  carbonate  of  lead 
are  highly  dangerous,  and  their  use  is  very  cer- 
tain to  produce  disastrous  results  to  those  who 
patronize  them. 

"  4.  The  white  powders  for  the  skin  are  harm- 
less, except  in  so  far  as  their  application  may 
interfere  wiUi  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin." 

Adulterated  Aniline  Dyes. — ^Dr.  S.  Dana 
Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  report- 
ed to  the  Chfimical  News  (American  edition) 
an  instance  of  adulteration  in  aniline  dyes, 
which  had  come  under  his  notice : 

"It  consists  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  and 
each  particle  or  crystal  is  so  well  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  the  true  aniline  dye  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  good  imitation,  in  color  and  form. 

"  The  first  instance  w^as  a  case  of  sixty  pounds 
of  Hoffmanns  Violet,  which  was  sold  for  about 
six  dollars  per  pound,  without  discovery.  It 
contained  more  than  half  its  weight  of  this 
colored  sugar,  the  remainder  being  ordinary 
crystfds  of  aniline  violet. 

"  These  dyes  have  not  been  heretofore  so  ex- 
tensively adulterated,  and  altliough  this  fraud 
may  be  easily  detected,  still  it  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  one  against  which  dyers  and  colorers 
should  be  cautioned." 

Test  as  to  the  Adulteration  o/Milh — Prof. 
Chandler,  chemist  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  made  a  valuable  report  on  milk 
sold  in  New  York,  in  which  he  said  that  water 
was,  practically,  the  only  substance  employed 
for  aaulteration.  This  he  would  detect  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  milk,  and  estimating  the  water  it  contains 
by  evaporating  a  weighed  sample  to  dryness. 
Pure  milk,  according  to  Prof.  Chandler,  varies 
in  specific  gravity  from  1.028  to  1.082,  water 
being  represented  by  1.000.  In  testing  milk, 
the  lower  number  is  selected  as  a  fair  gravity, 
and,  whenever  the  gravity  falls  below  that,  the 
milk  may  be  considered  as  containing  an  excess 
of  water,  and  consequently  is  poor  in  quality 
and  adulterated.  Dr.  Davies,  F.  C.  S.,  of  Eng- 
land, dissents  from  Prof.  Chandler,  and  main- 
tains that  specific  gravity  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
a  teat.  A  sample  of  milk  of  known  genuineness 
analyzed  by  him  gave  the  following  results : 
"  Casein,  4.26 ;  fat,  6.26 ;  sugar,  5.18 ;  salts,  0.60 ; 
water,  88.75 ;  cream  (by  the  lactometer),  17  per 
cent. ;  specific  gravity,  1.0246.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  very  excellent  sample,  and  rich  in  all  the 
solid  constitnents  of  milk,  especially  butter, 
but,  had  it  been  judged  by  its  specific  gravity. 
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it  would  have  been  put  down  as  of  very  infe- 
rior quality.  Besides,  evei)  supposing  the  spe- 
cific gravity  to  be  a  reliable  test  of  quality,  it 
gives  us  no  indication  as  to  whether  the  milk 
is  naturally  poor,  or  has  been  rendered  so  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  the  test,  in  my 
opinion,  is  therefore  worthless."  Prof.  Chan- 
dler also  laid  down  the  proposition  that,  if  a 
milk  loses  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  water, 
leaving  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  solids  when 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  carefully  dried  at 
212^  Fahr.,  it  is  adulterated.  But  Dr.  Davies 
says :  "  The  presence  of  88  per  cent,  of  water 
is  an  indication  of  inferior  quality,  but  is  cer- 
tainly no  indication  whatever  that  water  has 
been  purposely  added.  In  milk  of  known 
purity,  examined  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  as  much  as 
90.70  per  cent,  of  water  was  found ;  and  this 
alone  shows  the  untrustworthiness  of  Prof. 
Chandler's  test — ^at  least,  as  far  as  it  refers  to 
added  water."  The  English  chemist  suggests 
that  a  better  test  is  afforded  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  or  liquid  portion  of  the 
milk,  from  which  the  caseine  and  fat  have  been 
removed  by  coagulating  and  straining.  The 
gravity  of  this  liquid  he  had  found  to  be  re- 
markably constant,  ranging,  in  that  obtained 
from  genuine  milk,  from  1.026  to  1.028;  and, 
by  carefully  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  serum  of  genuine  milk  diluted  with  various 
quantities  of  water,  we  may  obtain  a  standard 
of  comparison  which  will  enable  us  to  say, 
within  a  few  per  cents.,  what  quantity  of  water 
has  been  added  to  any  sample  of  milk  under 
investigation. 

CHICHESTER,  Right  Rev.  Ashhuest  Ttjb- 
NEB  GiLBEBT,  D.  D.,  Blshop  of,  an  English  prelate 
and  promoter  of  education,  bom  in  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  in  1786  ;  died  in  Chichester  Episco- 
pal Palace,  February  21,  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cat-ed  at  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar-School 
and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1809.  He  was 
soon  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and, 
after  some  years  of  service  as  tutor,  became 
Pnncipal  of  Brasenose  in  1822,  and  held  that 
position  till  1842.  In  1836  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington being  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Gilbert  was  for  four  years  Vice- 
Chaneellor  or  Acting-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Chi- 
chester. His  duties  were  arduous  here  and 
they  were  faithfully  performed,  and  through- 
out his  diocese  the  bishop  exerted  himself  to 
promote  education  and  sound  mords.  He  was 
nearly  84  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

CHILI,*  a  republic  of  South  America.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jos6 
Joaquin  Perez.  The  revenue  amounted  in 
1869  to  $10,494,974;  expenditures,  $18,966,- 
249.  The  revenue  for  1870  is  estimated  at 
$12,112,174;    expenditures    at    $11,586,349. 

*  See  the  names  of  the  inlnisten>,  mo^emento  of  Bhli>' 
piDg,  Imports,  aod  exports,  in  the  akicual  Ajcxbican  Cr- 
cu>FiBDZA  for  1869. 


The  revenue  of  the  republic  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1870  amounted  to  $4,111,860; 
expenditures  of  the  first  quarter,  till  March  31, 
1870,  $2,481,564.  The  Anglo-Chilian  5  per 
cent,  loan  of  £1,012,700  was  taken  up  by  F.  S. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  £800,038.  The 
home  debt,  on  July  12,  1869,  amounted  to 
$9,316,945,  and  the  foreign  debt  to  $23,862,- 
500,  making  a  total  public  debt  of  $83,179,445. 
The  army  was  composed,  in  1870,  of  5,018 
men,  troops  of  the  line,  and  of  54,992  men  of 
the  national  guards.  The  fleet,  in  1870,  con- 
sisted of  12  screw-steamers,  manned  by  a  bat- 
talion of  marines,  of  400  men.  By  the  forma- 
tion of  the  province  of  Curico,  out  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  of  Colchagua, 
the  number  of  the  Chilian  provinces  has 
reached  fifteen.  Ten  of  these  are  comprised  al- 
together in  the  area  of  land  surveyed  in  1866, 
so  that  the  figures  given  below  may  be  con- 
sidered nearly  reliable : 


TnybuM.  Bqvan  MQm. 

AtacSDOA 97,0t4 

Cbqnimbo 18,880 

Aconcagna. 6,989 

Valiwralso 1,669 

Santiago 7,771 


Colchagua 8,868 

Carlco 2,946 

Talca 8,696 

Maale 6,886 

Nnble...: 8.667 


The  area  of  the  province  of  Arauoo  is  esti- 
mated at  18,873  square  miles,  that  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Concepcion  at  3,589  square  miles,  borne 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  area  and 
boundary-lines  of  the  southern  provinces ;  the 
department  of  Osomo,  of  1,595  miles,  was 
transferred  in  1861  from  Yaldivia  to  Llanqui- 
hue,  and  the  department  of  Carelmyru,  1,892 
square  miles,  from  Chiloe  to  Llanquihue.  The 
present  area  of  Yaldivia,  according  to  plani- 
metrio  calculations  made  in'  the  Geographical 
Institute  of  Justus  Perthes,  in  Gotha,  com- 
prises 10,715  square  miles ;  tiiat  of  Llanquihue, 
8,334  square  miles. 
Populaiifm  of  the  BejnMie  ai  the  end  of  1866-'67. 


PROVINCES. 


Atacama.... 
Ckjqnimbo . . 
Aconcagua. 
Valparaiso. 
Santiago..., 
Colchagua. . . 

Carlco 

Talca 

Manle 

Nuble 

Concepcion. 

Aranco 

Valdivto... 
Llanqoihae . 
Ohlloe 


1866. 


InlublteBta. 


80,061 

149,80S 

128,386 

189,866 

862,980 

142,488 

95,016 

101,648 

199,668 

117,129 

142,698 

78,188^ 

»1,648 

89,287 

58,002 


Total 1,848,825 

The  colony  of  Magallanes  (Ponta  Arenas) 
has  a  population  of. . 


1867. 


InhAUtaati. 


80,878 

161,541 

128,941 

140,688 

867,916 

144,979 

96,980 

108,586 

201,418 

119,162 

144,466 

80,066 

25,278 

40,025 

89,684 


To  this  eetlnaate  of  the  population 
cordine  to  a  remark  In  the  censn 
port,  abont  10  per  cent,  maefc  be 
as  not  counted  in  the  censna,  eavr  .>«« 

Besides,  there  are  about  80.000  Aiaacar 
nlana,  and  8,800  Patagonums  dbtin*- 
cluded  in  the  cenana 

Total  popolation  of  Chill *r 
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In  an  official  report  of  April  19, 1865,  the  area  Yolenzaela  and  the  Las  Guevas  Rivers  near  the 

of  the  repuhlio  is  estimated  at  132,622  square  Planchon  Pass.    Thence  it  is  to  lead  up  the 

miles.    The  total  area  of  the  fourteen  prov-  valley  of  the  Yalenzuela  nntil  it  reaches  the 

inces,  as  given  above,  is  123,594  square  miles,  Aznda  Valley  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  Ya- 

leaving  for  the  province  of  Ghiloe,  not  com-  lie  de  los  Ciegos..    This  is  the  highest  point  on 

prised  in  that  statement,  an  area  of  9,028  the  entire  line  of  the  road,  which  now  winds 

square  miles.    In  the  census  of  1865,  the  area  around  the  western  base  of  the  volcano  of 

of  Ohiloe  is  set  down  at  2,400  square  miles ;  Peteroa,   or  Planchon,  for  a  distance  of  forty- 

since  then,  however,  the  entire  western-coast  three  English  miles.    Here  it  reaches  the  Chi- 

district  of  Patagonia,,  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  lian  slope,  and  starts  in  a  northerly  direction 

Cordilleras,  as  well  as  some  small  adjacent  through  the  ravine  of  Yergara  to  where  the 

islands,  has  been  added  to  it.  Yergara  Eiver  flows  into  uie  Eio  Teno  at  a 

During  the  year  1869  the  construction  of  point  called  Las   Toscas,  a  mining   district 

railroads  was  carried  on  with    considerable  where  copper  and  argentiferous  lead  are  found, 

energy.    The  following  lines  were  completed  Thence  the  road  leads  alon^  the  shore  of  the 

and  in  working  order  at  the  close  of  the  year :  Teno  to  the  station  of  Cunco,  where  it  con- 

_      „  MiiM.  nects  with  the  road  of  Santiago. 

riranSanttegoto^i^araJso............^       116  ^^  ^^^^^  y^^^^  remark  that,  besides  a  pass 

"    Caldersto  Ban  Antonio.*.'!!.'!!!!!.*!!!!!   94  recently    discovered    by  Germans  travelling 

»    cSSSimbo' toLt? cSlSSi »  ^'■^™  ^^^^^  *^  Patagonia,  there  are  no  less  than 

°  ™  ten  mountain-passes  across  the  Andes ;  1 .  The 

Toua 89S  pass  from  Antofagasta  in  Catamarca  through 

The  first  two  roads  are  almost  entirely  the  Porteznela  de  Come  Cavallo  to  Guasco  and 
owned  by  the  state,  while  the  four  others  have  Copiapo,  about  14,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
been  built  by  private  companies.  During  the  the  sea ;  2.  A  pass  leading  from  San  Juan  over 
year  1870  the  mountain-range  of  the  Cordi&eras  the  Porteznela  de  la  Laguna  to  Coquimbo, 
between  ChOi  and  Argentina  has,  for  the  first  15,675  feet;  8.  The  pass  of  Los  Patos.  on  the 
time,  been  traversed  by  a  train  of  loaded  wag-  northern  side  of  the  Aconcagua ;  4.  The  Paso 
ons  led  by  Don  Indalecio  Castro,  who  arriv^  de  la  Cumbre,  which  leads  from  !Mendoza  by 
at  San  Jnan  on  April  8d,  with  forty-one  wag-  way  of  Uspallata  to  Santiago  (445  miles), 
ons,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  12,530  feet,  passable  from  November  till  May; 
who  had  hi&erto  considered  it  impossible  to  5.  The  Dehesa  Pass,  seldom  used;  6.  The  Tor- 
pass  the  Cordilleras  in  any  other  way  than  tiUo  Pass,  much  used  from  the  beginning  of 
with  mules  or  llamas.  Castro  had  started  on  February  till  the  end  of  April,  leads  from 
his  daring  travels  from  Copiapo  on  the  Chilian  Mendoza  to  Chili,  to  the  valley  of  the  Maypu 
coast,  after  having  carefully  searched  for  every  Biver ;  7.  The  pass  of  La  Cruz  de  la  Piedra, 
available  pass  in  the  mountain-range,  and  after  which  leads  into  the  PortiUo  road  on  the  west- 
making  all  necessary  preparations  during  six  em  slope  of  tlie  Andes ;  8.  The  pass  of  Las  Da- 
entire  years.  He  was  forty-five  days  on  the  mas,  through  which  a  road  might  be  led  with- 
road  from  Copiapo  to  San  Juan.  Chili  intends  out  great  difficulty;  highest  point  11,600  feet; 
to  cooperate  wim  the  Government  of  the  Ar-  9.  The  Planchon  Pass,  leading  along  the  Claro 
gentine  Bepublio  in  building  a  railroad  across  and  Teno  Eivers  to  Curico,  11,600  feet.  Gillis 
the  Cordilleras  at  an  early  date ;  the  road  from  (who  surveyed  this  pass  in  1827)  says  that  vege- 
Cordova  to  Tucuman,  now  in  course  of  con-  tation  reaches  it,  but  that  its  slope  is  venr  rough 
struction,  will  reach  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  steep ;  10.  The  pass  of  Antuco  from  Uoncep- 
By  order  of  the  Government,  Professor  Emilio  cion  to  Chili.  The  report  of  Bosetti  was  to  be 
Bosetti  has  made  a  minute  snrvey  of  the  Andes  published  in  tall  at  an  early  date,  with  a  map  on 
Mountains  with  the  assistance  of  the  land-sur-  which  all  the  passes  are  designated ;  it  contains 
veyor  Pella,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  descriptions  of  the  various  roads,  and  shows 
making  a  railroad  over  the  Planchon  Pass,  conclusively  that  the  Planchon  is  the  most  fa- 
The  celebrated  Chilian  Professor  Domeyko,  a  vorable  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  The 
Lithuanian  by  birth,  and  Mr.  Pissis  took  part  length  of  the  road  by  the  line  indicated  will 
in  the  expedition^  which  was  intrusted  to  the  be  1,023  miles,  and  its  cost  is  calculated  at 
care  of  the  expenenced  guide  Navarrete.  "We  $26,000,000  for  the  Argentine  division,  and 
condense  the  following  from  Professor  Boset-  $6,000,000  for  the  Chilian,  and  the  time  requi- 
ti's  report  about  the  general  direction  agreed  site  to  complete  the  road  is  estimated  at  four 
upon  for  the  road  across  the  Andes :   The  rail-  years. 

road,  completed  so  far,  reaches  from  Buenos  Elections  for  a  new  Congress  took  place  on 
Ayres  to  Ohivilcoy.  From  the  latter  point  it  the  8d  of  April.  The  Government  and  its  sup- 
must  be  built  across  tlie  Pampas  in  a  westerly  porters  were  in  the  main  triumphant,  but  at 
direction  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  junction  the  same  time  the  opposition  party  largely  in- 
of  the  Bio  de  las  Barrancas  with  the  Bio  creased  the  number  of  its  representatives  in 
Grande,  which  there  assumes  the  name  of  Bio  both  Houses,  and  elected  a  class  of  men  vastly 
Colorado.  The  road  is  to  go  along  the  right  (or  superior  to  that  which  formerly  represented 
southern)  shore  of  the  Bio  Grande  up  to  where  its  views.  Indeed,  the  very  best  and  foremost 
it  is  called  Tordillo,  formed  by  the  junction  of  men  appeared  as  candidates  on  either  side. , 
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The  number  of  delegates  elected  by  the  oppo-        CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    The 

sition  party  reached  thirty.  Council  oi  State  is  the  highest  official  body,  •" 

Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the  Aran-  and  consists  of  four  high  dignitaries  and  of 
canians,  who  were  commanded  by  their  self-  two  assistants,  selected  from  the  Grand  Col- 
styled  Emperor,  Orelie.  The  latter  was  re-  lege.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  guard  and 
ported  to  have  obtained  a  battery  of  light  field-  protest  against  any  decree  which  may  be  in 
guns,  and  instructed  the  Indians  in  artillery  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
practice.  Congress  adopted  a  bill  granting  empire,  as  contained  in  the  holy  books  of  Con- 
$500,000  for  the  war  department,  and  authoriz-  fncius.  The  members  of  the  Coancil  of  State 
ing  the  organization  of  a  force  of  2,000  men,  are  called  State-Ministers.  There  are  six  de- 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  partments,  to  wit:  1.  For  the  appointment  and 
the  war.  In  October,  Chilian  papers  reported  control  of  civil  oflRcials  throughout  the  empire ; 
that  Orelie  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  Aran-  2.  Department  of  Finances ;  8.  Department  of 
canians  were  desirous  of  treating  for  peace.  Public  "Worship ;  4.  Department  of  W  ar ;  6.  De- 

The  President  on  28d  of  August  received  the  partment  of  cTnstice  (highest  criminal  court) ; 

Argentine  and  British  ministers,  to  give  his  de-  6.  Department  of  Public  Works.  Besides,  there 

cision  as  umpire  between  the  two  Oovernments  is  a  college  which  attends  to  the  external  af- 

in   a  claim  preferred  against  the  Argentine  fairs. 

Government  by  British  residents  of  Montevi-        TheEmperor  of  China  is  usually  styled  JSwan^ 

deo  for  injuries  received  when  that  port  was  Skang^  or  August  Supreme,  by  the  people ;  the 

blockaded  by  an  Argentine  fleet  during  the  term  Tien  T8z\  meaning  Son  of  Heaven,  refers 

revolution  of  1845.    The  decision  of  the  Presi-  to  his  position  as  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  and 

dent,  ba.sed  upon  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  is  not  a  common  appellation.    His  personal 

most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  republic,  was  ad-  name  is  Tsai-shun,  which  is  his  given  name,  ' 

verse  to  the  claimants.  and  is  never  used  by  the  people.     Aisingioro 

The  Government  annulled  the  Arman  con-  is  the  family  name  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
tract  for  exporting  guano  to  Europe  from  the  Mantchoos.  His  reign  is  called  Tungchi,  mean- 
Mejillones  deposits,  and,  instead,  adopted  the  in^  United  Bule ;  it  was  called  KiUiang  for 
plan  of  selling  the  guano  as  it  lies  on  the  omy  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
island  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  guano  was  in  1861,  and  is  used  no  longer.  Though  he 
purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Meigs,  who  had  pre-  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his  father.  An-  * 
viously  secured  the  absolute  right  from  the  gust  22,  1861,  his  reign  dates  from  January- 
Bolivian  Government  to  export  guano  from  80,  1862,  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
that  part  of  the  island  belonging  to  that  nation,  Chinese  year.  He  was  bom  May  16,  1856, 
giving  as  an  inducement  the  sum  of  four  and  was  the  only  child  of  Yihchu,  whose 
million  dollars'  advance  on  the  price  of  the  reign  was  called  Hien-Fung.  The  regency  is 
article.  Subsequently  the  Government  of  now  conducted  by  two  Empresses,  one  of 
Chili  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  whom,  the  Empress  l\z  (Mercy)  is  the  Em- 
Meigs  for  the  extraction  and  shipment  of  press-dowager,  or  the  first  Empress  of  the  late 
430,000  tons  of  Mejillones  guano,  the  joint  sovereign;  the  other,  the  Empress  Ngan 
property  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  at  the  rate  of  (Peace),  is  his  own  mother,  and  was  one  of 
5,000  tons  per  month,  commencing  from  the  the  inferior  wives.  The  late  Emperor's  four 
Ist  of  September.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  brothers  are  styled  Tsin-wang  or  blood-related 
Chilian  Government  for  the  extraction  and  kings;  their  titles  are  Kung^  Chun,  Feu,  and 
shipment  to  be  $2.50  per  ton  on  280,000  tons.  Thin;  the  first,  known  as  IMnce  Eung,  is  ac- 
and  $2.25  per  ton  on  the  remaining  200,000  tons,  tively  associated  in  the  Government  as  Presi- 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  before-men-  dent  of  the  General  Council  of  State — the 
tioned  price  for  extraction  and  shipment  should  others  hold  no  important  posts, 
not  be  paid  for  any  guano  containing  less  than  The  population  of  China  has  been  much  re- 
sixty  per  cent,  of  phosphates.  duced  during  the  last  fifteen  years  by  reason  - 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  progress,  of  rebellion  and  its  consequent  distress,  so  that 
The  Chilian  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  the  best-qualified  observers,  judging  from  the 
committee,  composed  of  competent  and  expe-  census  of  1812  compared  with  that  of  1822, 
rienced  persons,  to  study  the  system  followed  and  noting  the  enormous  destruction  of  popu- 
in  the  agricultural  schools  established  in  the  lation  in  those  parts  of  Eiansi,  Chehkiang,  Ki- 
TJnited  States,  and  to  make  a  thorough  report  on  angnan,  Shensi,  Yunnan,  and  Honan,  where 
them,  in  order  that  some  plan  might  be  adopted  rebel  armies  resisted  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
for  the  use  of  institutions  of  the  same  class  that  both  destroyed  every  thing  they  could,  place 
are  to  be  established  throughout  Chili.  M.  Julio  the  population  at  present  at  about  three  hun- - 
Prieto  Urriola,  a  gentleman  who  has  distin-  dred  millions.  The  population  of  Mantchooria 
guished  himself  in  this  branch  of  science,  was  is  increasing  by  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
appointed  by  the  society  to  communicate  with  from  Shantung,  and  is  near  five  millions  now ; 
the  different  associations  in  the  United  States,  the  population  of  Corea  and  Loochoo  should 
and  to  offer,  in  return  for  the  information  and  not  be  reckoned  in  that  of  China,  which  ex- 
data  requested,  to  remit  all  the  publications  ercises  no  sort  of  control  in  either  country; 
•  that  have  appeared  in  Chili  on  the  subject.  Loochoo  is  in  fact  a  dependency  of  the  Prince 
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of  Latsnma  in  Eiasia  ^apan).  The  Tienshan 
Pefiln  and  Tienshan  Nanln  are  more  nsnally 
known  as  the  province  of  Hi,  and  have  main- 
tained a  quasi-independenoe  for  ten  years  past, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Imperial 
sway  may  be  again  acknowledged,  as  the 
oppressions  and  aevastations  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  are  worse  than  even  those  of 
Chinese  mandarins ;  the  population  of  the  vast 
region  between  Barkoul  and  Yarkand,  in- 
cluding Xhoten  and  all  the  valley  of  the 
river  Tarim,  has  been  diminished  latterly, 
and  is  now  probably  under  two  millions.  The 
present  population  of  Mongolia  is  not  far  from 
three  millions,  but  probably  less.  The  total 
number  over  which  the  Emperor  bears  rule 
is  probably  under  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions;  the  population  is  supposed  to 
have  diminished  fidly  forty  millions  during  the 
^  years  1852 -'64,  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  Taiping  and  Mohammedans 
in  the  central  and  western  provinces,  aided  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  robbers ;  the  latter  rising 
is  far  from  being  suppressed,  and  the  Moham- 
medans in  Kansnh  and  Yunnan  manage  to 
keep  possession  of  the  best  part  of  those  two 
western  provinces. 

The  suppression  of  the  Taipings  in  the 
central  provinces  has  been  followed  by  rapid 
recuperation  of  the  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Yang^tse-Kiang,  and  the  people  are  resum- 
ing their  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. The  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation 
and  nse  of  opium  is  one  of  the  most  disheart- 
ening features  of  the  future  of  China,  as  it  now 
pervades  all  classes;  the  native  drug  comes 
more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  In- 
dian product,  and  everywhere  weakens  and 
destroys  those  who  become  victimized  by  long 


use  of  the  pipe;  the  foreign  importation  is 
about  86,000  chests  (11,000,000  lbs.)  a  year, 
worth  nearly  $60,000,000,  a  little  less  than  the 
combined  value  of  the  tea  and  silk  exported 
annually.  The  native  growth  is  at  present 
greatest  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces, 
but  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  have 
been  obtained ;  its  price  averages  one-third  of 
the  foreign  article. 

The  Peking  official  journal  of  July  13, 1869, 
admits  the  loss  of  that  part  of  Toorkistan  which 
was  formerly  under  Chinese  rule  and  adminis- 
tration. It  is  impossible  to  obttdn  reliable 
data  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  empire.  The  last  official  re- 
port of  the  revenue  (published  in  1844)  gives 
an  aggregate  of  revenues  from  all  sources  of 
191,804,189  taels,  or  £68,984,718.  The  cus- 
toms returns  show  the  following  amount  of 
duties  paid : 

Dfitinpaid  in  ffaiknan  TaeU  (\  Tad  egi*al  to  |1.62) 

at  8  JF'rancs, 


DCTIZS. 

1866. 

1867. 

8,157,446 

4,879,046 

806,658 

478,801 

66,893 

1868. 

Import  duties 

Export  dntiea 

Tonnage  duties 

Duty  iwld  by  coast- 
ing trade 

8,M6,85» 

4,646,710 

ai7,73S 

flSd,066 

S7,dl9 

8,287,679 
6,841,600 

908,767 

474,803 
118,806 

Dnty  on  home  pro- 
ductions   

Total  taels 

Equivalent  to  gold. . 

8,686«6S0 
$18,802,165 

8,786,886 
$13,868,710 

0,426,666 
$14,826,096 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  China  in  the  year  1868. 
The  commercial  tael  at  $1.48.  It  embraces  a  list 
of  the  countries  with  which  a  trade  was  carried 
on,  with  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the 
same;  also  thetnide  at  each  of  the  open  ports. 
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1868. 

PORTS  OPEN  TO  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 

186r. 

Import 

Import. 

ExpoHa 

Great  Britain 

24,480,000 

16,070,000 

26,100,000 

2,610,000 

730,000 

740,000 

690,000 

820.000 

260,000 

880,000 

90,000 

»  •  •  • 

880,000 

70,000 

880,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

42,040,000 

6,970,000 

960,000 

940,000 

2,860,000 

290,000 

80,000 

180,000 

280,000 

60,000 

10,000 

800,000 

6,580,000 

280,000 

4,690,000 

680,000 

880,000 

Shanghai 

46,670,000 
2,240,000 

29,280,000 

HoniF-Kong  ^ 

Less  reexport 

Canton 

IZfiBk  In^laa 

Japan 

44,880,000 

7,860,000 

4,780,000 

6,800,000 

8,^0,000 

160,000 

400,000 

750,000 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

10,000 
770.000 
790,000 
870.000 

89.280,000 
10,650,000 

Australia 

Singapore 

S  wato^ 

290,000 

Slam 

Amoy 

1,760,000 

PhiliDDine  Isles 

Fu-tschen  (Foochow)... 

Takao  (Formosa) 

TamsDi  (Formosa) 

Nlnepo  

14,820,000 
90,000 

Java 

Cochin  China 

60,000 

Amoor  Provinces 

10,000 

Siberia 

TsCMin-kiHntr 

United  States 

Kin-klanir 

South  America 

Hankan 

Tschl.fa  (Cheefoo) 

Tien-tsin 

{r<o,ooo 

190,000 
960.000 

European  Continent 

British  Channel 

Other  Coonlries 

New-tschnans 

10,000 

Total 

ToUl,  1868 

78,820,000 
2.200,000 

69,110,000 

71,640,000 
2,810,000 

57,900,000 

Transfers  firom  1867. . 

Rc{!xport 

Net  1887 

Net  1868 

71,120,000             09,110,000 

69,880,000 

67.900,000 

In  1868  the  port  of  Tschao-tscha-fu  was  Converting   the    above   valnes   into    United 

opened  to  foreign  commerce,  but  there  were  States  money,  the  imports  snm  np  (101,846,- 

no  arrivals  or  clearances  daring   the   year.  000  gold ;  the  exports,  (98,481,760  gold.    The 

^  The  imnorutions  by  way  of  HongEonR  come  fh>m  Allowing  table  shows  the  articles  of  imnort 

Great  Britain,  America,  India,  and  other  eoantries.  and  export  m  1868,  and  their  respective  value : . 
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Import. 


Opium 

Cotton  OoodB 

Woollen  CKxxSb 

Cotton,  rav  material... 

Metalfc 

Coal 

Yarioas  article:) 


Total  taels 71.U0,000 


96.180,000 
12,9M,000 
6,510,000 
4,800,000 
8,150,000 
1,600.000 
7,140,003 


Tea 

Silk,  raw... 
Silk  Goods. 
Yarioas.... 


Export 


87,170,000 

34,4^,000 

8,100,000 

4^,000 


Total...  09,110,000 


The  total  value  of  specie  imported  in  1867 


amounted  to  54,980,000  taels ;  exports,  56,950,- 
000  taels.  According  to  a  correspondence  from 
Shanghai,  the  importations  of  opium  in  Hong- 
Eong  amounted  to  88,148  piculs,  while  the  re- 
port from  the  custom-house  gives  only  62,566 
piculs.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  hal- 
ance  of  25,582  piculs,  at  133}^  £nglish  pounds, 
was  smuggled  into  the  country. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  all  the  Chinese 
ports  (arrivals  and  clearances)  was  as  follows : 


FLiLOS  OP 


arcat  Brttaio 

America 

OermsDy 

France. 

Slam 

Kethcrlands. . 

China , 

Denmark 

Spain 

Sweden....... 

Yarioas 


Total. 


1866. 


Shipt. 


8,27« 

8,608 

3,848 

284 

157 

194 

616 

216 

18 

OS 

89 


15,673 


Ton*. 


S,9S1,861 

1,957,687 

680,888 

106,918 

67,668 

69,883 

S8,7i4 

87,058 

83,360 

13,997 

88,800 


6,877,688 


1867. 


Shipi. 


7,964 
8,986 

817 

166 

858 

661 

139 

71 

88 

94 


14,705 


Toot. 


8.711,060 

1,678,764 

611,841 

118,687 

71,984 

88,638 

84,600 

85,870 

81,868 

88,171 

88,497 


1868. 


Sliipi. 


7,165 

8,688 

1,778 

849 

888 

184 

Ml 

185 

44 

106 

64 


6,896,815 


14,075 


Tont. 


8,888.008 

8,887,887 

467,087 

189,166 

01,818 

85,106 

88,788 

88,787 

11,147 

86,168 

88,686 


6,418,606 


The  animosity  of  the  Chinese  against  for- 
eigners, during  the  year  1870,  brought  on 
outbreaks  of  more  than  common  violence.  In 
January  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
and  English  missionaries  at  Hangkow,  on  the 
Yang-tse-Klang  River,  and  a  number  of  the 
former  were  outrageously  treated,  their  houses 
burned,  and  one  clergyman  killed.  The  French 
minister  at  once  ordered  the  admiral  to  his 
aid,  and  with  several  gunboats  steamed  up  the 
river,  where  he  demanded  of  the  governor 
reparation  and  punbhment  of  all  persons 
«ng^ged  in  the  violence.  The  governor  tried 
to  procrastinate,  and  attempted  Chinese  '^  di- 
plomacy," but  the  Frenchman  was  perempto- 
ry. His  demands  were  complied  with,  churches 
and  missions  were  rebuilt,  actual  indemnifica- 
tion made,  and  several  of  the  known  partici- 
pants in  the  affair  were  beheaded.  For  a  time 
every  thing  remained  quiet;  but  educated 
Chinamen  said  openly  that  in  a  little  time  they 
would  kill  every  foreigner  in  China.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  end,  from  Nanking  to 
Tien-tsin,  a  concerted  plan  of  action  was 
agreed  upon,  under  the  plea  that  foreigners 
were  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  kidnapping 
young  boys  and  girls, '^  killing  them,  digging 
out  their  eyes,  mutilating  their  persons,  stew- 
ing portions  of  their  bodies  in  a  huge  caldron, 
and  packing  them  in  tin  cans ;  after  which  they 
shipped  them  to  Europe  and  America  for 
medicinal  purposes,  the  preparation  being  a 
snre  panacea  for  baffling  dbeases.  On  June 
6th  the  several  governors  of  all  the  northern 
provinces  caused  to  be  posted  official  notices 
taking  cognizance  of  the  rumors,  and  giving 
officii  color  and  sanction  thereto.  In  every 
village,  hamlet^  fishing-station,  and  city,  these 
notices  appeared  on  waUs  and  temples, 
and  the  following,  from  the  North  China 
NetM^  at  Shanghai,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
province : 


ProelamaUon  ittued  by  Wang^  Chin  tien  of  Tantu  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Chiiikeang, 

Dated  6tb  June,  1870. 

Whereat.  It  has  been  discovered  by  me  that  a 
number  of  vicious  characters  are  going  about  in  all 
directions,  kidnapping  children  and  voung  women, 
by  stupefying  them,  either  through  tno  medium  oi 
taste  in  something  tnoy  give  them  to  eat,  or  of  vapor 
conveyed  in  tobacco  they  give  them  to  smoke,  there- 
by rendering  them  more  easy  subjects  for  abduc- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  that  they  are  cruelly  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  procuring,  in  the  case  of  m^es, 
their  eyeballs,  livers,  and  testes^  and,  in  that  of  fe- 
males, their  breasts  and  privy  parts,  which  are  cutout 
to  be  made  up,  it  is  presumed,  into  some  strange  drug. 

And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  commiseration, 
the  Chih  Hsien  has  taken  secret  and  vigilant  meas- 
ures for  their  apprehension,  and  it  is  nis  duty  to 
issue  this  pressing  notice,  calling  upon  all  classes 
not  to  allow  their  wives  and  children  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  kidnapped  by  going  out  at  will ;  and  any 
one  who  can  procure  the  conviction  of  one  of  these 
kidnappers  shall,  without  fail,  receive  a.  reward  of 
$100.  Let  all  ODcy  with  trembling.  A  necessary 
notice. 

The  consequence  of  this  official  notice  was 
to  cause  great  alarm  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  to  intensify  their  bitter  hatred  of  Euro- 
peans. 

The  first  result  of  these  inflammatory  proc- 
lamations was  the  bloody  massacre  of  Tien-  ^ 
tsin.  Tien-tsin  is  situated  on  the  Peiho 
River,  and  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  the 
depot  for  Peking — ^which  is  one  hundred  miles 
northeast  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  pro- 
tected by  two  large  forts,  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  their  natural  position.  Tliey 
are  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  improved 
guns,  among  which  are  twenty  Dahlgrens  of 
the  largest  calibre.  It  was  at  this  point  the 
English  and  French  were  so  severely  beaten 
in  1858  by  Chinese  forces.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  had  a  mission  at  Tien-tsin  for 
eight  years.  On  June  19th,  the  mutterings  of 
trouble,  heard  for  weeks  previously,  assumed 
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hostile  shape  by  the  assembling  of  a  large  how,  and  there  he  demanded  protection  for  the 

crowd  of  natives  under  the  walls  of  the  native  consulate,  the  persons  who  were  resident,  and 

city,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  foreign  set-  for  himself.  He  also  asked  Chung-how  to  pro- 

tlement,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tect  the  Sisters  of  Meroy  and  their  hospital,  as 

French  settlement,  i.  e.,  the  consulate,  cathe-  he  had  by  that  time  heard  theywere  in  danger, 

dral,  mission,  and  hospital.    (In  all  China  it  is  Chung-how  told  him  that  he  could  not  protect 

observable  that  the  French  almost  invariably  any  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  named.  Some 

form  settlements  apart  from  other  nationalities,  altercation  took  place,  when  one  of  the  sol- 

and  as  near  the  native  cities  as  possible.)    All  diers  of  the  Tamen  stabbed  the  French  consul 

that  day  the  crowd  indulged  in  fierce  screams  in  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  in  that  wounded 

and  howls,  beating  of  tom-toms  and  gongs,  state,  with  the  blood  having  reddened  the 

and  assaults  of  servants  of  Europeans,  and  whole  side  of  his  white  linen  trousers,  the 

such  native  Christians  as  appeared  on  the  consul  went  to  the  door  of  the  Yamen,  and, 

streets,  the  unfortunates  being  thrashed  with  holding  up  the  French  flag,  asked  leave  to 

long  bamboo  rods,  applied  by  the   leading  pass.    The  soldiers  and  mob  seemed  awed  for 

^^  braves,^^  who  were  applauded  and  encour-  a  moment,  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  They 

aged  by  several  hundreds  of  Chung-how^s  sol-  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  consul,  pierced  him 

diers,  evidently  in  earnest  cooperation  with  with  spears  and  swords,  and  after  mutilating 

the  gathering  assailants.    Dr.  Fraser,  an  £ng-  him,  threw  his  corpse  into  the  river.    Mean- 

lish  surgeon,  only  escaped  personal  violence  while  the  mob,  after  allowing  the  French  cou- 

through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The  French  snl  to  go  toward  the  Yamen,  immediately 

consul,  M.  Fontanier,  used  his  best  endeavors  broke  open  the  consulate  and  murdered  Moc- 

to  prevent  trouble,  and  made  a  direct  appeal  sieur  and  Madame  Thomassin,  and  the  AbbS 

to  Chung-how  to  prevent  any  violence,  by  de-  Chevrier,   and  another  Catholic  priest.     M. 

tailing  a  portion  of  his  army  (which  numbered  Thomassin  was  an  attach^  of  the  French  le- 

several  thousands)  for  the  protection  of  his  gation  at  Peking,  and  had  only  arrived  the  day 

countrymen.    Chung-how  said  that  he  would  previous  from  France  with  his  newly-married 

certainly  protect  him,  and  sent  two  *^  glass-  and  beautiful  young  bride.    The  mob,  led  on 

buttoned  mandarins ''  (a  rank  of  about  the  by  soldiers,  then  set  fire  to  the  consulate,  and 

same  as  a  policeman),  who  were  jeered  at  by  the  church  of  the  Catholic  mission,  and  burnt 

the  people  and  driven  away.  all  the  other  inmates  who  could  not  ^escape. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Monday,  June  20th,  Simultaneously  with  the  assault  on  the  French 

the  tumult  continued ;  the  crowd  b^g  largely  consulate,  the  mob  and  soldiery  surrounded 

augmented,  and  numbering  several  thousand ;  the  hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity, 

a  French  priest  was  caught,  and  received  two  Having  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  the  building, 

hundred  blows  of  the  bastinado.    The  hooting  they  entered  the  gates,  and  dragged  all  the  Sis- 

and  howling  surpassed  that  of  the  previous  ters  of  Charity  out  into  the  street.    There  they 

day.    The  *^  braves  ^^  demanded  of  the  Sisters  stripped  them  naked,  exposed  them  to  the 

that  the  children  be  turned  into  the  street  at  public  gaze,  plucked  out  their  eyes,  cut  off 

once,  and  that  they  forthwith  lea^e  the  set-  their  breasts,  ripped  them  open,  dragged  out 

tlement.    They  threw  missiles  at  the  mission ;  their  hearts,  and  deliberately  cut   them  to 

used  the  most  disgraceful  language,  and  heaped  pieces,   and  divided  portions  of  their   flesh 

all  possible  insult  on  the  devoted  ladies.  Toey  among  the    infuriated    mob.     The   lady  su- 

also  insulted  every  foreigner  who  was  abroad  perioress  of  the  hospital,  it  is  related,  was  cut 

on  the  river  or  in  the  city,  and  in  the  after-  in  twain  while  yet  alive.    No  sooner  had  the 

noon  grew  so  violent  that  M.  Fontanier  again  mob  and  the  soldiers  glutted  their  thirst  for 

sought  his  Excellency  Chung-how,  and  de-  human  blood  on  the  unfortunate  Sisters,  than 

manded  of  him  protection.     "  Glass-buttoned  they  burnt  the  entire  hospital.    Nearly  a  hun- 

mandarins  ^'  were  again  sent,  but  the  soldiers,  dred  orphan  children,  who  had  been  received 

armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  were  sta-  into  the  orphanage  attached  to  the  hospital, 

tioned  to  protect  the  shops  of  native  merchants  perished  in  the  flames.    The  mutilated  mem- 

from  violence  when  the  mob  should  become  bers  of  the  dead  Sisters  were  thrown  into  the 

excited  too  greatly.    The  Sisters,  with  barred  burning  ruins,  and  thus,  together  with  the 

doors,  withstood  the  demands  of  the  crowd,  little  children  they  were  charitably  nurturing, 

releasing    all  the    children  who    desired  to  was  the  holocaust  completed.    Mr.  N.  Proto- 

leave;  but,  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  popoff,  a  Russian  merchant,  with  his  wife,  to 

only  eighteen  consented  to  leave.  whom  he  had  only  been  married  two  days, 

/      On  Tuesday,  the  2l8t,  about  noon  the  crowd  were  met  in  the  town  of  Tien-tsin  by  the  same 

\V   reassembled  and  advanced  to  the  consulate  in  inforiated  mob  and  soldiery,  and  murdered. 

;'i     two  sections.    It  was  at  two  o'clock  that  the  A  French  merchant,  M.  Chalmaison,  hearing 

assault  commenced.    The  French  consul,  M.  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  being  attacked, 

Fontanier,  seeing  himself  menaced  and  his  win-  tried  to  get  near  the  hospital  to  defend  them, 

dows  broken  by  stones,  left  the  consulate  in  uni-  but  he  was  caught  in  the  street  and  hacked  to 

form,  and  insisted  on  being  accompanied  by  a  pieces.    His  wife,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's 

petty  mandarin,  who  was  looking  on  at  the  mob  death,  fled  to  the  house  of  a  native  Christian 

without  impeding  them,  tothe  Yamen  of  Chung-  and  remained  there  till  night,  when,  disguised 
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in  a  Chinese  dress,  slie  ventured  to  her  house,  The  MiniBtay  of  AdministTBtion  (Li-pu)  has  there- 
thinking  to  see  the  body  of  her  dead  husband.  *=>"  }^\^?^!^^  ^  ^!?^*  ^5"*  ^f^T^  P""^^' 
A  A««  «  A-,:*!^^-  ««««^*w  -i,^  ^,.^^«w^.A^  ♦«  «A#.  ments  to  be  lonictea  upon  the  said  oiiicials. 
After  a  fruitless  search  she  endeavored  to  get  Further,  Tseng-kwo-W  has  been  ordered  to  repair 
baok  to  the  Chinese  house,  but,  being  oiscov-  to  Tien-tsin  to  institute  strict  inquiry  into  the  occur- 
ered  by  some  of  Chung-how's  trained  troops  renoes  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Emperor, 
(the  Chung-how  Rifles),  she  was  killed  by  Agwn,  as  reeardB  the  miserable  individuals  who 
them  to  the  et«^  Dnrtog  theaftern<H,n,  Dr.  ^J^^-  A  Uto^'dSKaf  tht^  SiW 
Fraser,  the  resident  surgeon  at  Tien-tsm,  was  arreSed  and  punished.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  Tseng- 
attaoked  by  the  mob  while  returning  from  a  kwo-fan,  in  concert  with  Chung-how.  to  execute  the 
visit  to  a  sick  patient  in  the  town,  and  only  meaaores  necessaiy  with  regara  to  the  latter  point. 

escaped  serious  ill-treatment  by  being  mounted  J?  ^  .4**^*t»!P  °^  ^?  ^^^^  ^^7  wUl  have  to  rnves- 
^«  r  fl*^  i^r^^^  ♦!%«♦  iv««^»  k;,«  4.u»yv»»i,  ^-U/v  tiffate  the  bottomland  to  search  for  the  root;  they 
on  a  fleet  horse  that  bore  him  through  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i^L  justice  and  without  partiadty,  or 
crowd.  About  fifty  Cantonese  men,  who  were  any  pnvate  considerations. 
suspected  of  being  on  intimate  terms  with  This  is  our  imperial  will. 
Europeans,  were  murdered  during  the  excite-  The  news  of  the  massacre  produced  a  terrible 
ment,  and  even  toward  the  end  of  the  day  state  of  excitement  among  the  native  popula- 
some  miscreants  were  prowling  about  the  for-  tion  of  China,  which  exiSted  over  it,  and  in 
eign  settlement.  One  of  them  was  taken  with  many  places  made  threatening  demonstrations 
a  loaded  pistol,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  against  the  foreigners.  At  Cheefoo,  Mr.  Hart- 
been  sent  to  kill  some  of  the  Europeans  in  the  well,  an  American  missionary,  was  seized  by 
customs  service.  a  high  mandarin,  bound  hand  and  foot,  beaten 
As  soon  as  the  slaughter  commenced,  news  nearly  to  death,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
of  it  was  carried  by  the  friendly  Chinese  to  province  under  pain  of  death.  The  Protestant 
the  main  settlement,  and  instantly  means  of  missionaries  of  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong 
defence  were  taken.  There  was  lying  at  the  signed  the  following  address  to  the  French 
levee  the  American  steamship  Manohu,  Captain  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  the  Comte  de  Me- 
Steele,  and  the  English  steamship  Appin,  be-  jan: 

sides  two  barks  and  three  schooners.    Inas-  Shanghai,  July  5, 1870. 

much  as  the  deck  of  the  Manchu  commanded        We,  the  undersigned  Protestant  clergymen  and 

the  entire  levee  and  the  main  street  leading  to  missionMies  residing  at  Shanghai,  lose  no  time  in 

4-\x^   ^:«.«.    u   «r««   A^^^^^A    K^-*   ♦,>   ^^■»4-«i«»^  wntmg  to  assure  you  of  our  profound  and  smcere 

the   city.  It  was  d^med   best  to  centralize  ^jj^^Shj  on  the  present  occision.    At  a  time  like 

means  of  aeienoe,  and  so  eleven  mounted  guns  this  one  unanimous  feeling  of  common  sorrow  fills 

were   procured;   guns,    rifles,  and  pistols  se-  our  hearts.  The  loss  ofthe  devoted  men  and  women, 

cured;    the  ladies  and    children  hurried  on  who  have  been  so  barbarously  saorifloed  at  Tien-tsin, 

boArd  •  the  citirentt  reqolvAd  int^  a  natrnl  cm ArH  ^^  *  ^^^  ^  *"^  Chnatendom.    Deep  and  temble,  how- 

Doara ,  ine  ouizens  resoivea  into  a  patrol  gnara,  ^^         jg  ^j^^  calamity,  we  ding  to  the  promise  of  • 

and  as  mght  closed  m  they  awaited  an  attack,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  be  with  Hia 

The  Chinese,  informed  of  these  preparations  people  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we  are  comforted 

by   spies,  had,  however,  not  the  courage  to  by  the  teaehin?  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  as- 

make  an  attack,  and  thus  106  foreigners  in  ??"■  J>*  S?^    *J«  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 

Tien-tsin  were  saved.  On  the  26th  theWsh  ^^^t^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

gunboat  Opossum  arrived,  putting  an  end  to  cured  for  those  engaged  in  the  spread  of  religion 

all  danger.     On  the  day  before,  June  26th,  the  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire. 
following  Imperial  decree  had  been  published :        xhe  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy,  at 

In  consequence  of  some  bad  people  having  kid-  that  time  in  Europe,  addressed  the  follow- 

SSSlu  wJ«r'b?^'lS'p1<iStlT'°t£u  ^  5f£  ?«t<f  to  '^«  ^'«'^«l»  ^«t«'  of  Foreign 

came  to  pass  that  the  people  of  Tien-tsin  began  to  AHairs . 

entertain  doubts  in  their  minds,  and  created  dis-  Twiuttt-eiohth  Dat  of  the  Sixth  Moon  ) 

turbances.      And    further,   in   consequence    of  the  {JtUy  27, 1870).      f 

French  Consul  Fontanier  having  discharged  a  re*         It  is  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  j^ef  that  we 

volver  in  the  Tamen  of  Chung-how,  and  fired  a  shot  learned  that  the  scenes  of  murder  ana  devastation, 

at  the  citv  magiatnte  of  TiexHtsin,  the  excitement  of  which  ooeurred  at  Tien-tsin  through  a  popular  rising, 

the  peo|ue  rose  to  such  a.degTee  that  a  general  fight  have  been  confirmed  by  a  telegram  lately  received 

ensued^  In  the  course  of  which  Fontanier  waa  kil^d,  fh>m  Count  de  Bochechouart.  We  have,  on  the  other 

and^  missionary  establishments  set  on  fire  and  de-  hand,  been  semi-of3ciaIly  informed  that  the  Chinese 

molisbed.  Government  has  confidea  to  a  functionary  of  elevated 

It  appears  fh>m  this,  first,  that  Chun^how,  behi£[  rank  and  eminent  capacity  the  care  of  opening  an  in- 

intniated   with  the  managezaent  of  utemaUonal  quiry  relative  to  these  deplorable  events.    We  do  not 

aifaira,  haa  been  unable  to  pacify  the  i^lace ;  second,  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  high  personage^  whoever 

that  the  Toatal  of  Tien-tsin,  Chow-chiahsun,  whose  he  may  be.  will  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  acquit- 

doty  it  was  to  set  a  good  example  to  all  the  people,  ting  himself  of  his  mission,  regulating  his  action  on 

has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  before  it  treaties  and  laws.    This  is  for  us  a  reason  to  hope 

was  too  late ;  third,  that  the  Chifu  (prefect)  of  Tien-  that  the  negotiadons  previously  commenced  between 

tsin^  Chang-koapg-tsae,   and  the   Chin-sien  (city  the  Duke  de  Gramont  and  ourselves,  with  a  view  to 

magistrate)  of  Tien-tsin,  Lui-chih,  have  shown  an  arrange,  as  we  have  done  with  the  principal  courts 

utter  want  of  skill  in  the  Mfilment  of  their  several  of  Europe,  the  bases  of  a  durable  understanding  on 

duties.  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  which  nave 

It  la  evident  that  so  great  a  disaster  could  never  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted  at  the  moment 

have  taken  place  but  for  the  alleeed  reason,  and  that  they  were  about  to  be  completed,  will  be  resumed 

therefore  all  the  above-named  officials  must  be  con-  hereafter.    Under  existing  circumstauces  we  propose 

Bidered  guilty  and  responsible  for  these  events.  to  leave  Paris  for  Spain  to-morrow.   We  shall  shortly 
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return,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ask  pennisBion  to  take  conceding  to  him  tbe  territory  ho  already  held 

i?LVh  Jwat^fr^^^'"''^  ^  renewing  the  asaunnoe  ^nd  hia  independence,  to  obtain  from  him  a 
01  our  nu^n  esteem.  •     ^i.  x  l  i  j       »_ 

^  promise  that  he  wonld  make  no  more  conquests. 

The  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  were  much  He  refused  to  give  any  snch  promise.  Another 
disturbed  by  the  atrocity,  and  the  Emperor  Mohammedan  rebellion  which  has  been  going 
forbade  any  of  them  to  leave  Peking  until  the  on  for  years  is  that  of  the  Soongarians,  in  the 
excitement  should  be  over.  The  Chinese  Gov-  northern  provinces  of  Ean-suh  and  Shen-si, 
vemment  promised  to  comply  with  all  reason-  ^ho  rose  under  similar  provocations  to  those 
able  demands  for  satisfaction ;  but  as  to  the  which  had  occasioned  the  revolt  in  Yunnan, 
extent  of  this  satisfaction  it  was  found  diflScult  This  insurrection  commenced  in  1862,  at  Sin- 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  represents-  gan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shen-si,  and  spread  very 
tive  of  France  in  Peking.  In  October,  the  rapidly  in  the  nortliwest.  Messengers  were 
French  demands  were  so-  far  granted,  that  six-  gent  from  Ssalar,  the  largest  community  of 
teen  Chinese  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  Soongarians  in  China,  to  every  place  where 
and  two  mandarins  to  be  exUed.  The  execu-  Soongarians  dwelt,  to  call  them  to  the  holy 
tion  of  the  former  took  place  on  the  27th  of  war  against  the  Mantchoos.  All  the  S«)onga- 
October,  while  Mr.  Seward  and  his  party  were  rian  men,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
entertained  at  the  Russian  embassy.  The  lead-  join  the  military  force,  and  to  bring  their 
ing  oflScials  who  were  implicated  in  this  mas-  goods  to  the  motfques  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
sacre  were  left  unpunished,  and  the  sincerity  common  fund.  The  insurrection  was  headed 
of  the  Chinese  Government  was  greatly  doubt-  by  Sso-chun-schan,  and  was  organized  on  a 
ed  by  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking.  radical  democratic  basis,  yet  under  very  strict 

The  additional  articles  ♦  to  the  treaty  be-  discipline.    OflScers  and  common  soldiers  were 

tween  the  United  States  and  China,  of  June  paid  equal  rates  out  of  the  common  treasury ; 

18,  1868,  which  were  concluded  and  signed  by  the  use  of  tobacco,   opium,   and  wine,  was 

theplenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments,  strictly  forbidden.    "Wherever  tlie  Soongarians 

at  Washington,  July  18,  1868,  were  ratified  in  have  made  their  way,  they  have  removed  the 

1869  by  the  Chinese  Government.    The  Chi-  ofiicials  of  the  Mantchoos,  and  reorganized  the 

nese  Government  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country.    The  Mohammedans  have  laid  aside 

results  ofMr.Burlingame's  mission  in  the  United  the  Chinese   costume,  and  adopted  that    of 

States  and  England  that  it  extended  his  term  Bokhara.    The  Chinese  and  Calmuck  temples 

to  two  years,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  have  been  pulled  down,  and  all  the  children, 

$140,000  in  gold  for  expenses.    In  January,  without  distinction,  have  been  taken  to  the 

1870,  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  mosques,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 

the  North-German  Confederation,  similar  in  Islam.    Chinese,  who  accept  Islamism,  eiyoy 

all  important  provisions  to  the  treaties  con-  the  same  rights  as  the  Soongarians ;  but  who- 

cluded  with  the  United  States  and  England,  ever  remains  a  Buddhist  is  made  a  laborer  or 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  herdsman ;  only  the  women  are  permitted  to 

he  was  received  with  the  greatest  distinction ;  adhere  to  their  faith.    The  insurrection  spread 

but,  before  his  negotiations  for  an  additional  steadily  from  city  to  city,  along  the  northern 

treaty  were  concluded,  he  died.  part  of  the  Thian-Shan  to  the  extreme  border 

The    rebellions   in  the  southwestern    and  trading-towns  of  Euld-shee  on  the  Hi  (August, 

northwestern  provinces  of  the  empire  main-  1864),  and  Tuguchuk  (1866).   Another  division 

tained  their  strength  during  the  year.    The  of  the  insurrectionists  advanced   along   the 

disturbances  first  broke  out  among  the  Mo-  roads  which  follow  the  mountain-rangeji  of 

hammedan  Panthay  of  the  southwest  prov-  Toorkistan,  and  the  cross-roads  between  Oksu 

ince  of  Yunnan,  about  twelve  years  ago.  They  and  Yarkand.    Of  the  nomadic  tribes  around 

were  occasioned  by  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  Tuguchuk  the  Kirgheez  took  the  side  of  the 

misconduct  of  the  Mantchoo  officers.    At  first  Soongarians,  and,  of  course,  the  Calmucks,  the 

the  movement  was  considered  as  of  no  impor-  heredifary  enemies  of  the  Kirgheez,  allied  them- 

tanoe,  and  only  a  small  detachment  of  troops  selves  with  the  Chinese  party.    The  Calmucks 

was  sent  againt  the  rebels.    This  force  was  at  length  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  the 

soon  repulsed.  When  more  energetic  measures  Soongarians  were  put  back  on  the  defensive  in 

were  adopted,  the  msurrection  had  acquired  Tuguchuk.    But,  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  the 

such  strength  that  nothing  was  accomplished.  Mantchoos  had  possession  of  only  three  points 

The  Chinese  forces  were  not  able  to  cross  in  the  province  of  Hi,  and  in  1868  the  Mo- 

the   borders  of  the  disturbed   region.     The  hammedans  ruled  not  only  all  of  old  Soonga-. 

rebels  divided  their  territory  into  four  dis-  ria,  but  also  the  whole  of  lEast  Toorkistan  and 

tricts,   and    chose  their   leader,  Ta-wia-tstn  Ehoten,  Eashgar  and  Yarkand.    At  the  end 

King.   Ho  assumed  the  name  of  Solimon.   The  of  1869  and  the  beginning  of  1870  the  insurrec- 

royal  palace  was  established  at  Tali-fu.    Since  tion  also  extended  to  the  hitherto  quiet  Mongo- 

then  Yunnan  has  been  an  independent  king-  Ha.  When  the  insurgents  had  pressed  forward  to 

doin.     In  1866  the  Chinese  Government  sent  the  vicinity  of  Urga,  the  Russian  authorities, 

an  embassy  to  King  Solimon,  which  sought,  by  at  the  solicitation  of  the  chief  in  the  province 

*  See  the  text  of  tbese  article,  in  the  Amhhican  Air-  f/  ^J^^  ««»V  ^f '^l"''?*i  ?a  Cossacks  over 

MVAL  Ctclopjsdxa  foF  1888.  the  border.    Urga  is  about  170  miles  south  of 
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the  Siberian  line  near  Kiakhta,  and  is  an  impor-  sympathies  with  the  Oonstitntional  partj,  of 

tant  market  and  principal  intermediate  station  which  Qneen  Christina  was  then  at  the  head: 

for  the  trade  which  goes  to  Siberia,  and  is  also  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  contributed  much  to 

the  seat  of  the  Guison-Tamba,  or  most  impor-  modify  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  and  to 

^  tant  Lama-King  of  the  Mongols.  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  whom 

In  1870  the  war  against  l£e  Mohammedans  the  Spanish  authorities  would  have  put  to 

in  Yunnan,  according  to  the  Chinese  reports,  death.    He  also  advocated  the  cause  of  the 

took  a  turn  very  favorable  to  their  Govern-  slaves,  and  urged  upon  Spain  the  repression  of 

ment.    The  following  information  on  the  last  the  slave-trade.    His  fine^  address  and  reputa- 

movements  on  this  seat  of  war,  both  in  the  '  tion  for  gallantry  aided  his  popularity  among 

southwestern  and  northwestern  provinces,  is  the  Spanish  people.    In  December,  1838,  he 

from  the  North  China  Nmesy  of  July  8th :  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 

The  two  imperialist  armies,  commanded  respeo-  f^*^®!^!  *°^,^  ^^?^  returned  from  Spam,  imd 

tively  by  Tan^tar-men  aod  Chen-foo-tay,  have  been  took  nis  seat  m  the  House  of  Lords.     He  de^ 

victorious,  both  at  Ghao-chong  and  near  the  capitaL  fended  his  own  course  in  Spain,  and  the  policy 

Some  strong  and  important  forts,  toeether  with  sev-  of  the  ministry  by  which  he  had  been  em- 

are  pitiless  toward  the  vanquished,  and  put  aU  to  the  *^®  attacks  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

sword.    There  hardly  seems  any  hope  left  to  the  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carhsts. 

Mohammedans,  save  in  their  capital  oity  of  Tali,  From  1839  to  1841  Earl  Clarendon  was  Lord 

where  their  ruler  is  ensconced.    And  this  wiU  soon  prfvy  Seal  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

fall  before  the  oannon  of  Mr.  Monrens.    The  capture  t  «„/-„«.«^  ;„  +u^  -u-r^iu^^.^^  ».;.«:a4>..w  «.^a\^^^ 

of  the  celebrated  fort  near  the  capital,  which^had  Lancaster  m  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  was 

previously  kept  in  aweidl  the  Chinese  army,  Is  en-  8Wom  a  rnvj  Councillor  m  January,  1840. 

-  tirely  attributed  to  the  Khai-noa^phao  (grape-shot.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  to  power  in 

lit,,  blowing-flowers  cannon)  which  this  officer  di-  1841,  Lord  Clarendon  retired  from  the  ministry, 

rects.    The  Mr.  Mourons  named  is  wi  Englishman,  Ijq^  supported  all  the  liberal  measures  of  Sir 

formerly  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  gunboat  at  Canton,  ^  u  «*J/   \!i    •   •  1    *•    ""«»«  uxciwuico  "*  »j' ^ 

who  Utely  left  liankow  with  one  foreign  (GreekJ  Robert's  administration.    He  was   appointed 

companion  for  Yunnan,  with  some  European  fire-  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  John 

arms,  destined  to  help  the  Viceroy  against  the  Mo-  Russell's  first  Cabinet,  late  in  1846,  but  on  the 

hammedau  rebels.    There,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tai-  death  of  the  Eai'l  of  Bessborough,  in  May, 

^'Til  \^T^Th^ln^Z^.^Ctn^^lAf^  1847,  he  succeeded  him  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of 

it  18,  nowever,  by  no  means  to  oe  concludea  irom  x    ij*    i-'i.       _ai.    -lu      xmiobta     mi-       i_ 

thU  that  the  rebellion  is  being  quelled,  as  the  suo-  Ireland,  which  post  he  held  until  1852.   Though 

oesseeofthe  imperial  forces  in  the  southwestern  prov-  popular  at  first,  his  reputation  soon  suffered 

Inoea  are  more  than  compensated  by  their,  failures  under  the  successive  calamities  which  befell  that 

hV  w'^J^Tved'f^m  a^^^^                 t^thefflfeS  unhappy  country.    The  potato-crop  failed,  and 

th"t  Ae^iSSiImmedBn^rXIs  hlve"^TOm^  thousands  perished  from  want  of  adequate 

largenumberstothe  provinces  of  Ean-snh  and  Shen-  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 

si ;  and  it  is  feared  tnat  they  may  also  enter  Honan.  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  famine  which  followed. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Mohammedans  have  Burinir  tiie  first  years  of  his  viceroyalty,  Ire- 

not  only  entered  the  province  of  Shensi,  but  have  j^^  ^        j       amtated  by  the  revolutionary 

crossed  it  fh)mwest  to  east.    The  imperial  troops  wcw  «iov  a^Mvai^  yj    «**«*«  v    •  v  »aj 

are  making  great  efforts  to  stay  the  march  of  the  re-  movement  for  national  independence.    JN  atu- 

bellion,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Hupeh  has  been  ordered  rally  inclined  to  moderation.  Lord  Clarendon  at 

to  proceed  with  a  large  bodv  of  troops  to  meet  the  first  attempted  mild  measures  with  the  insur- 

Mohammedans,  whose  numbers  have  been  largely  ge^ts,  but,  finding  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 

increased  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Shensi  prov-  «„*ir?^x„^4.  xv^  i:t^„A«„^«„l  v^  »^eA»f«^  ^.^ 

ince,  who  rose  up  at  their  approach.                 ^  authority  of  the  Government,  he  resorted  to 

stem  measures  of  repression,  which,  of  course, 

CLARENDON,  Bight  Eon.  Geobgb  WiLUiiU  exasperated  the  disaffected,  though  they  did 

Fbbdebiok  Yillibbs,  fourth  Earl  of,  K.  G.,  G.  not  satisfy  the  Orange  party,    hx  1868  the  Earl 

C.  B.,  P.  C,  Chano^llor  of  the  Queen^s  Uni-  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

versity,  in  Ireland,  a  British  statesman,  diplo-  Affairs  in  the  Aberdeen  ministry.    He  accepted 

matist,  and  cabinet  minister,  bom  in  London,  this  office  when  England  was  committed  to  the 

January  12,  1800;  died  in  London,  June  26,  waragainst  Russia,  which  invested  the  position 

1870.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  early  of  Foreign  Secretary  with  special  importance, 

commenced  a  diplomatic  career,  being  an  at-  and  he  discharged  its  difficult  duties  with  ex- 

tach^  of  the  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg  from  ceptional  ability  and  tact.    He  retained  this 

1^0  to  1828.    Soon  after  bis  return  he  was  office  until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the 

appointed  commissioner  of  customs  in  Ireland,  brief  interval  caused  by  the  fall  of  Lord  Aber- 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  commercial  deen's  ministry  and  the  reorganization  of  the 

treaty  with  France.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  administration  with  Lord  Palmerston  as  Pre- 

British  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  mier.    Lord  Clarendon  represented  his  Gov- 

of  Madrid,  where  for  six  years  he  attracted  erament  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 

public  attention  by  his  firm  and  statesmanlike  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1856,  on  which  ooca- 

ooorse  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  strifes  excited  sion  he  advocated  with  great  zeal  the  estab- 

by  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  YII.    As  a  lishment  of  liberal  institutions  in  Belgium.   In 

Whig,  and  a  representative  in  Spain  of  the  1864  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston^s  second  gov- 

Whig  party,  then  in  power,  he  manifested  his  emment,  and  was  again  appointed  Secretary 
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^f  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  retiring  with  his  a  small  bnt  excellent  and  still  nseful  treatise 

colleagues  in  June,  1866.    On  the  accession  of  on  the  subject.     He  then  got  a  subordinate 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868,  he  was  again  position,  and  soon  rose  to  the  superintendence 

appointed  Foreign  Secretary,   and  held  that  of  the  locomotive  works  of  Mr.  Souther,  in 

position  up  to  his  death.    His  intercourse  with  Boston ;  and  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  at  Rich- 

the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  as  mond,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Souther,  he 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  not,  started  the  manufacture  of  locomotives.    As 

at  any  period  of  his  official  career,  very  satis-  superintendent,  for  a  year  or  more,  of  the 

factory.    Under  a  steidied  courtesy  of  manner,  New-Jersey  Locomotive  Works  at  Paterson,  he 

which,  in  his  long  diplomatic  and  public  life,  made  some  improvements,  still  standard,  in 

he  had  carefully  cultivated,  there  was  evident  the  machinery  of  freight-engines.    Although 

a  want  of  that  cordial  sympathy  and  regard  eminently  f  tted  for  the  management  of  prac- 

for  the  American  nation  and  its  institutions  tical  construction,  Mr.  Colbum  early  found 

which  made  diplomatic  intercourse  with  him  a  that  the  literature  of  engineering  was  his  true 

game  of  skill.  calling.    He,  therefore,  joined  the  Railroad 

CLARK,  Sir  Ja^es,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  K.  C.  B.,  Journal,    In  1864  he  started,  in  New  York, 

F.  R.  S.,  a  British  physician  and  author,  bom  the  Railroad  Advocate.     In  the  summer  of 

at  Cnllen,  Banffshire,  December  14, 1T88;  died  1865   he    sold    the    Adtoeate,    bought   land 

in  London,  June  30,  18T0.    He  was  educated  warrants  with  the  money,  journeyed  to  Iowa 

at  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  located  his  lands,  then  returned  to  New 

obtaining  his  medical  degree  at  the  latter  in  York,  and  got  together  an  engine  and  ma- 

1817.    Soon  after  graduating  M.  D.,  he  took  chinery  to  set  up  a  steam  saw-mill  in  the  far 

an  appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy,  West.    But,  before  his  plans  were  completed, 

and  visited  the  hospit^  and  asylums  and  stud-  literature  resumed  the  mastery.    The  story  oi 

ied  the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  great  a  three-months'  stay  among  the  machine  and 

cities  of  the  Continent.    In  1620  he  was  prac-  Iron  works  of  England  and  France  is  recorded 

tising  his  profession  in  Rome;  but  not  long  in  the  J[(2i^ocaf0,  and  is  of  permanent  value.  In 

afterward  returned  to.  Edinburgh,  where  he  the  autumn  of  1867  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Holley 

soon  obtained  a  very  high  reputation,  espe-  were  commissioned  by  several  leading  railroad 

cially  in  pulmonary  diseases.    In  1826  he  re-  presidents  to  visit  Europe,  to  report  on  the 

moved  to  London,  where  he  became  physician-  railway  system  and  machinery  abroad,  and  in 

in-chief  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  consulting  1868  their  report  on  these  subjects,  largely 

physician  to  the  King,  the  Queen  of  the  Bel-  illustrated  by  engravings,  was  published.    The 

gians,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  success  of  this  book  was  ^uch  that  its  authors 

Victoria.    On  the  accession  of  Yictoria  to  the  determined  to  continue  their  researches,  and  in 

throne  she  appointed  Dr.  Clark  her  first  phy-  the  fall  of  1868  Mr.  Colbum  again  visited  Lon- 

sician,  and  jmade  him  a  baronet.    He  was  also  don.    Here  he  commenced  writing  for  the  En- 

physician-in-ordinary  to  the  late  Prinoe  Albert,  ffineer,  then  the  leading  professional  journal,  and 

Sir  James  was  a  diligent  student  of  his  profes-  soon  became  its  editor,  jfr.  Colbum  at  this  time 

sion  throughout  his  long  life,  and  published  wrote  a  supplement  on  the  American  practice 

several  professional  works  of  great  value.  The  for  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  work  on 

most   important   of  these   were:    *' Medical  the  " Locomotive  Engine."  After  several  years' 

Notes,"  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  hard  work  in  London,  Mr.  Colbum  resolved  to 

Continent  (1820) ;  *'The  Sanative  Influence  of  start  another  engineering  paper  in  America; 

Climate,"  first  published  in  1829,  but  which  he  selected  Philadelphia  as  the  birthplace  of 

has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  is  his  own  Engineer.    It  was  an  excellent  paper, 

still  highly  prized ;  and  most  valuable  of  alL  and  the  few  numbers  published  will  have  per- 

his  *^  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  manent  value.    In  a  moment  of  despondency 

published  in  1836,  and  often  reprinted.  he  dropped  his  new  enterprise,  sailed  for  Eng- 

COLBURN,  ZsKAn,  was  bom  in  Saratoga,  land,  and  again  became  the  editor  of  the  Lon- 
New  York,  in  1832,  and  was  named  aft«r  his  don  Engineer.  In  1866  Mr.  Colbum  started 
uncle,  the  celebrated  arithmetician.  His  father  in  London  the  publication  of  Engineering^  with 
died  soon  after,  and  his  mother,  very  poor  and  which  he  dissolved  his  connection  only  a  few 
infirm,  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where,  weeks  before  his  death.  During  his  residence 
during  his  boyhood,  young  Colbum  earned  his  in  London,  Mr.  Colbum  was  employed  as  con- 
living  on  a  farm.  He  soon  after,  as  he  foand  suiting  engineer  on  many  impoitant  construc- 
means  of  support,  removed  to  Boston.  Mr.  tions,  and  prepared  many  valuable  papers  in 
Colbum  commenced  his  professional  career  at  addition  to  his  editorial  labors.  The  more 
the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  Lowell  Machine-Shop,  noted  of  these  were  his  papers  before  the  In- 
next  on  the  Concord  Railroad,  under  the  late  stitution  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  he  was  a 
Charles  Minot,  who  was  attracted  by  the  member)  on  "  Iron  Bridges "  and  on  "Ameri- 
brightness  and  practical  ideas  of  this  singular  can  Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock,"  both  of 
youth.  He  in  a  few  months  had  mastered  the  which  received  medals.  Mr.  Colbum  wrote 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  locomotive  en-  vigorously,  originally,  and  with  understanding, 
gine,  tabulated  the  dimensions  and  proportions  on  all  the  leading  subjects  embraced  under  the 
of  those  under  his  observation,  and  published  head  of  engineering.    On  the  locomotive,  the 
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steam-engine  and  boiler  at  large,  steam  navi-  gineer,  resolute  and  perseyering  in  whatever  he 
gation,  bridges,  railway  works,  and  mechanioai  undertook,  and  of  very  amiable  and  gentle- 
engineering   in  general,  he  was  a  first-rate  manly  address. 

authority.    The  saddest  part  of  Mr.  Colburn^s  COLOMBIA,  United  States  of,  a  republic 

story  remains  to  be  told.    Overwork,  together  in  South  America.    President  for  two  years 

with  his  natural  impulsiveness  and  his  habit-  from  April  1,  1870,  General  E.  Salgar ;  Secre- 

ual  irregalarity  in  relaxation,  as  well  as  in  tary  of  State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F. 

work,  &ove  him  within  a  few  months  into  Zapata ;  Secretary  of  Finances,  Dr.  S.  C.  Bol- 

partial  insanity.   He  came  back  to  this  country  dan;  Secretary  of  the  Tre^ury  and  of  National 

m  April,  avoided  all  his  old  friends,  strayed  Credit,  General  J.  Tngillo ;  Secretary  of  War, 

away  to  a  country  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  R.  Nunez.  ^  The  republic  consists  of  the  nine 

tiiere  died  by  his  own  hand  on  May  4th.  States  of  Antioquia,  JBolivar,  Boyaca,  Cauca, 

COLES,  Captain  Oowpbb  Phipps,  B.  N.,  C.  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,  Panama,  Santan- 

B.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  constructor  of  der,  and,Tolima.    Area,  variously  estimated  at 

armed  ships,   born  at  Ditcham  Park,  Hants,  from  857,000  to  518,000  square  miles ;  popu- 

England,  in  1819 ;  lost  by  the  foandering  of  the  lation,  census  of  1864,  2,794,473,  not  includ- 

•>  Captain,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  September  7,  ing  the  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  number  is 

1870.    Captain  Coles  entered  the  navy  in  1881^  estimated  at  126,000.     Kevenue,  1866-1867, 

served  with  ability  on  varioas  stations,  distin-  $2,417,870,    gold  ;     expenditure,    1865-1866, 

guished  himself  on  board  the  Agamemnon  at  $2,020,000,  gold.    According  to  a  report  of 

the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  and  subsequently  at  the  British  ambassador  at  Bogotd  (published 

Kertch  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.    In  1855  a  in  London,  1869),  the  revenue  of  1866-1867 

board  was  appointed  by  the   commander-in-  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

chief  to  report  upon  a  plan  submitted  by  Cap-  Batles .: $i.€SR,654 

tain  Coles  for  the  construction  of  shot-proof  Sait-Moiujpoiy!/.* .*....*!'.*.*..'....    i^oeeleis 

ra^  guns,  and  mortars ;  and  so  favorable  was  v2rioM?*!^.°*.®.°//;.'.V.V;.V.*.V. V..V.      SbriSS 

their  report,  that  he  was  ordered  to  England,  '■ — 

and  put  in  communication  with  the  surveyor  T°**^ $2,417,870  gold. 

of  the  navy  and  the  dock-yard  authorities  at  -The  report  does  not  contain  any  informa- 

Portsmouth.     His  first  idea  was  to  protect  tion  concerning  the  public  debt,  beyond  the 

gnns  by  means  of  fixed  shields,  and  at  Sir  J.  remark  that  one-^half  of  the  customs  duties 

BrunePs  suggestion,  in  1859,  the  shield  and  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  derived  from 

gon  were  placed  together  upon  a  turn-table,  in  the  salt^monopoly  are  mortgaged  as  securi- 

Slaoe  of  moving  the  raft  to  point  the  gun,  as  it  ty  for  the  claims  of  British  creditors.    The 

ad  been  necessary  to  do  previously.  The  plan  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 

was,  however,  yet  crude  and  not  satisfactory,  the  home-debt  for  1866-1867  amounted  to 

U^  0  and,  after  the  great  success  of  Captain  Ericsscm^s  $218,104;  for  the  floating  debt,  to  $68,100,  gold. 

'^'  '  Monitors  as  armed  vessels  for  harbor  siege  and  The  Federal  army  comprises  1,420  men  in 
defence.  Captain  Coles,  a  little  disingenuously,  time  of  peace;  at  the  outbreak  of  war  one  per 
claimed  the  turret  system  as  his  own  invention^  cent,  of  the  population  of  each  State  is  drafted, 
and  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  new  armored  The  movement  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
ships  of  the  British  Navy.  His  general  plan  of  according  to  the  above  report,  was  as  fol- 
the  ship's  form  and  armament  differed  material-  lows:  Imports  in  1*866,  $7,897,206;  exports, 
lyfrom  that  of  Ericsson;  and,  though  his  ships  $6,772,017;  imports,  in  1867,  $5,524,498;  ex- 
were  much  more  elegant  in  model  and  grace*  ports,  $5,494,259,  gold^  The  exportation  of 
ful  in  appearance  than  those  of  the  Swedish  gold  and  silver,  which  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000 
engineer,  they  -had  the  fatal  defect  of  being  annually,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
top-heavy  and  almost  unmanageable  in  a  storm,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  transit-com- 
Thla  defect  cost  him  his  life,  and  more  than  merce  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  ag- 
five  hundred  of  his  gallant  comrades  perished  gregate  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  Colon 
with  him.  The  Captain  and  the  Monarch,  twin  for  transit,  in  1864,  was  estimated  at  $3,750,000, 
iron-clads  built  after  his  models,  were  regarded  whUe  tlie  clearances  summed  up  $66,020,000. 
by  the  English  Admiralty  as  perfect  specimens  The  movement  of  navigation,  in  1867,  con- 
of  what  armored  ships  should  be ;  the  Mon-  sisted  of  703  vessels  entered ;  of  which  147  ves- 
arch  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  greatly  sels,  of  26,992  tons  register,  were  under  home 
admired;  and  so  great  was  Captain  Coles's  flag;  and  556  vessels,  of  247,721  tons,  under 
confidence  in  the  Captain,  that  he  went  to  sea  foreign  flag.  Clearances  under  home  flag,  183 
in  her,  though  only  a  passenger,  the  ship  hav-  vessels,  of  27,118  tons;  under  foreign  flag,  587 
ing  her  regular  commander  and  a  full  comple-  vessels,  of  226,152  tons. 
ment  of  officers.  They  found  her  sailing  The  only  railroad  in  t>peration  is  the  road 
qualities  unexoeptionable,  until  they  encoun-  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  48  miles  long, 
tered  a  storm,  not  of  extraordinary  severity,  in  The  presidential  election  resulted  in  favor 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  beautiful  ship  of  General  E.  Salgar,  the  liberal  candidate, 
foundered  in  the  night,  only  seventeen  out  of  against  General  Herran.  •  President  Salgar 
five  hundred  and  forty  escaping  with  their  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  May 
lives.     Captain  Coles  was  an  accomplished  en-  he  sent  tm  important  message  to  Congress 
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concerning  popular  education.  The  Presi-  this  fact  itself,  be  obliged  to  transmit  gra- 
dent  compliments  the  House  of  Representa-  tuitously  all  official  communications  of  the 
tives  for  having  unanimously  approved  the  Government  of  the  Union  or  of  the  States.  In 
item  in  the  budget  appropriating  $100,000  to  the  case  of  foreign  war  or  interior  commotions, 
found  normal  schools  in  the  republic.  This  the  lines  will  only  operate  under  the  surveil- 
unanimity,  he  thinks,  shows  the  good  dispo-  lance  of  the  political  authorities, 
sition  of  all  political  parties  to  labor  harmoni-  On  the  12th  of  May  a  bill  was  introduced 
ously  for  the  advancement  of  the  republic,  into  the  House,  proposing  the  formation  of  a 
which  fact,  while  honorable  to  the  nation,  will  solenm  compact  between  all  the  Spanish- 
be  accepted  with  favor  by  all  the  Mends  of  American  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
constitutional  liberty.  In  taking  for  a  model  ing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Antilles 
the  United  States,  and  adapting  their  institu-  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  erection 
tions  to  these  republics,  the  common-school  of  republics  in  those  islands.  The  bill  was 
system  was  left  out.  This  the  President  deeply  enthusiastioally  received  and  referred  to  a 
regrets,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  special  committee,  which  presented  a  lengthy 
a  republic  without  forming  first  the  citi2en,  report  on  the  relations  of  Spanish  America  to 
and  that  the  electoral  arm  and  the  school  must  Spain,  concluding  with  the  following  return^ 
be  the  base  on  which  rests  every  republic.    A  of  the  Cuban  question : 

country  is  neither  republican  nor  free  because  1.  The  cause  for  which  Cuban  patriots  fight  is  the 

the  constitution  says  so,  but  because  the  amount  sanie  for  which  Colombia  fought  incesBantly  from 

of  intelligence  and  the  social  condition  permit  ^^^  ^x}^?^h      *     x-    i^     '        *•         j       j  ^ 

u  4.^  1.*^   or»      Tk^   ^^^*^^^,^   -^««i-*,'J:,.«  ^*  2.  The  interests  of  self-preservation,  and  our  duty 

rt  to  be  so.    The  continued  revolutions  of  as  a  civilized  and  Christia£  nation,  ju8t\iy  in  the  most 

opanish  America,  and  the  low  state  of  m-  complete  manner  Colombian  intervention, 

dustry,  are  due  entirely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  8.  The  aggressions  of  monarchical  Europe  atrainst 

lower  classes.     The  minority  govern,  and  the  J^«  liberty  and  independence  of  America  always 

minority  suffer.    The  President  asserts  that  the  ^^CubS?                          *        ^         domimon 

condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  any  4.  Thepolicy  of  the  United  States  cannot  serve  as 

better  than  under  the  colonial  government,  a  guide  to  Colombia  on  this  occasion. 

The  question  of  the  intervention  of  the  Gov-  o.  The  resources  we  may  need  for  this  war  are  not 

emment  with  public  instruction  he  considers  beyond  our  means.                            v     v    u 

A^tk^\4-r^^  i,^4-*\^A  x^  ♦i^A  .a:««v...4.:»^  -«^  «T.i..i,«  ^-  The  time  has  arrived  when  Colombia  should  as- 

definitdy  settled  m  the  affirmative,  and  thinks  ^^^  5^  ^1,^  p^u^icg  of  South  America  the  position 

the  system  of  education  snould  conform  in  all  to  which  she  is  called  by  her  topofrrnphical  situation, 

the  schools,  as  tending  to  unite  the  States  her  historical  traditions,  her  population,  and  her  po- 

themselves.      The  best  mode  of  doing  this  litical  conquests. 

would  be,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  Government  to  The  House  of  Eepresentatives,  on  the  17th 
take  upon  itself  the  forming  of  the  teachers,  of  June,  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  minority ; 
leaving  to  the  States  the  primary  schools.  He  the  Senate,  however,  refused  to  concur  in  it. 
then  recommends  the  passing  of  a  law  making  A  new  treaty  for  an  interoceanic  canal 
public  instruction  a  branch  of  the  administra-  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  concluded 
tion,  and  independent  of  the  university.  How  between  General  Hurlburt,  the  United  States 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  for  public  education  minister,  and  the  Colombian  commissioners, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Sefior  Justo  Avozomena  and  Br.  Jacob  San- 
Panama,  probably  the  mo^  enlightened  of  the  chez.  The  Colombian  Congress  approved  the 
republic,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  which  treaty,  with  some  important  modifications, 
the  total  income  amounted  to  $208,178,  ex-  The  new  form  of  section  11  is  in  effect  a  re- 
pended  $114,000  for  keeping  up  a  military  fusal  of  Colombia  to  grant  exclusive  right  to 
force,  and  only  $8,122  for  educational  pur-  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  to  send 
poses.  armed  vessels  through  the  canal  in  time  of 
Among  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  and  sane-  war ;  but  merchant-vessels,  of  any  nation  that 
tioned  by  the  President,  was  one  relative  to  has  guaranteed  to  Colombia  the  sovereignty 
telegraphic  communication  across  the  repub^  of  the  canal,  will  always  have  the  free  use  of 
lie.  The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  it.  That  is,  that  in  time  of  war  neither  the 
of  the  act:  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  United  States  nor  any  other  power  shall  be 
concede  permission,  to  any  company  or  person  allowed  to  pass  their  armed  vessels  through 
who  may  solicit  it,  to  establish  on  the  coasts  the  canal.  It  was  commonly  expected  in  Co- 
of  the  republic  the  extremities  of  telegraphic  lombia  that  these  modifications  would  not 
submarine  cables,  which  shall  place  the  na-  prove  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the 
tion  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

world,  as  well  as  to  unite  the  said  cables  with  No  official  report  on  the  expedition  which 

land-lines  of  telegraphs.  The  telegraphs  which  started  from  the  United  States  in  the  Nipsic  and 

may  be  established  in  the  national  territory,  Guard  for  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 

and  to  which  the  previous  article  refers,  shidl  in  1869,  under  Commander  Selfridge,  was  made 

be  considered  of  public  benefit,  consequently  public  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1870 ;  but  it 

they  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  is  evident  that  no  satisfiEUJtory  solution  of  the 

national  and  State  taxes  or  contributions.  The  problem  has  been  found,  and  that  part  of  the 

lines  which  accept  this  concession  will,  from  isthmus  still  remains  to  be  surveyed.    The 
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Guard  arrived  at  Oarthagena  oa  December  19,  surface  over  the  isthmus,  and  to  equip  it  nr ith 

1869,  took  in  suppUes  and  carried  off  a  con-  double  looks,  would  require  no  deep  cutting 

siderable  number  of  laborers,  with  whom  she  and  no  tunnelling,  and  will  be  conceded  hy 

left  for  her  destination  on  the  27th  of  the  same  engineers  to  be  entirely  practicable ;  nor  would 

month.    The  time  from  February  to  July  had  the  cost  exceed  the  means  of  a  company  of 

been  spent  by  the  first  exploring  expedition  capitalists  which  can  easily  be  organized  to 

in  a  patient,  thorough,  scientific  examination  execute  it.    AU  that  remains  would  be  to  sup- 

of  the  isthmus ;  every  probable,  rumored,  or  ply  it  with  sufficient  water,  and  the  cost  of 

suspected  pass,  from  A^spinwall  to  San  Bias  so  doing  is  readily  computable,  and  will  amaze 

Bay,  was  diligently  and  carefully  explored  many  persons  by  reason  of  its  comparative 

without  success,  as  the  Cordilleras  proved  a  smaUness.    I  take  it  for  granted  tliat  a  route 

formidable  barrier  at  every  point.  may  be  found  where  the  elevation  would  not 

The  southern  part  of  the  isthmus  is  still  un-  exceed  500  or  600  feet.    The  Aspinwall  route 

explored,  and  it  is  the  impression,  among  scieu-  is  only  800  feet,  but  the  harbors  are  bad.  Per- 

tifio  engineers  most  famdiar  with  the  country,  haps,  on  the  Atrato  route^  where  excellent 

that  the  Atrato  route,  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  harbors  are  found,  the  pass  can  be  surmounted 

up  the  Atrato  to  the  ^^  divide,"  thence  down  at  an  elevation  not  exceeding  500  feet.    But, 

the  Tuyra  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  whatever  the  altitude  may  be  on  the  line 

Pacific  side,  offers  the  most  encouragement  for  selected  for  the  canal,  only  a  part  of  the  water 

the  construction  of  an  eli^ble  ship-canal  route,  for  the  locks  and  levels  would  need  to  be  sup- 

The  main  advantages  of  this  route  consist  in  the  plied  by  artificial  power.-  The  rainy  season 

fact  that  the  channels  of  both  the  Atrato  and  on  the  isthmus  lasts  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Tuyra  Rivers  are  very  wide,  and  have  a  suffi-  Feeders  from  the  numerous  mountain-streams 

oient  depth  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  would  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  lockage-water. 

for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  a  considera-  Reservoirs  could  be  established  to  increase  the 

ble  distance  upward.     The  harbors  on  the  supply,  and  only  on  the  upper  levels  would  the 

Pacific,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  canal  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  pumps. 

said  to  be  excellent,  and  to  need  but  little  The  rainfall  into  the  canal  would  make  good 

improvement  to  make  them  at  all  times  ac-  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year  all  loss 

cessible.  by  evaporation  or  percolation,  leaving,  for 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  steam-power,  streams  and  reservoirs  to  furnish 

C/ommander  Selfridge  to  start  at  once  for  the  lockage-water.     All  objections,  that  can  be 

survey  of  this  route,  and  to  leave  no  stone  un-  urged  against  the  feasibility  of  filling  locks  by 

turned  before  giving  up  the  researches  in  that  steam-power  to  fioat  ships  over  elevations,  will 

part  of  the  isthmus.    While  capitalists  and  also  lie  against  attempting  to  move  trmns  or 

projectors  have  hitherto  taken  it  for  granted  cars  over  mountains  by  the  same  power.    In 

that  the  canal  must  be  horizontal  with  the  both  cases  it  is  only  a  question  of  overcoming 

two  oceans,  as  no  reservoir  to  provide  the  the  gravity  of  a  given  weight  to  be  elevated  a 

locks  can  be  found  on  the  crest  ox  the  moun-  given  height.    The  locomotive  is  obliged  to 

tain,  it  appears  that  President  Grant  has  also  move  itself  up  a  grade  as  well  as  to  drag  its 

taken  into  consideration  a  project  of  a  different  load.     A  stationary  engine  can  expend  its 

nature,  suggested  to  him  by  eminent  and  ex-  whole  power  to  lift  its  load,  and  has  not  to 

perienced  engineers  and  surveyors.    The  plan,  lift  itself,  nor  a  stock  of  fuel  and  water.    On  a 

which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  previous  ex-  grade  of  70  to  90  feet  to  the  mile  a  locomotive 

ploring  expeditions,  consisted  in  either  cutting  expends,  perhaps,  a  quarter  t>f  its  power  to 

or  tunnelling  the  Cordilleras  at  the  place  best  move  itself  and  tender,  and  in  wet  weather, 

salted  for  such  a  purpose.    But,  as  it  is  sup-  when  the  track  is  slippery,  even  more  than 

posed  that  no  place  can  be  found  where  the  that  proportion.    The  cost  of  coal  used  for  a 

crest  of  the  mountain  is  less  than  several  hun-  locomotive  or  a  stationary  engine  is  compara- 

dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  tively  small;   a  few  hundred- weight  of  coal 

catting  of  a  ridge  deep  enough  to  answer  the  burned  under  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  will 

parpose  in  view  would  necessitate  such  an  produce  steam-power  in  such  force  and  quantity 

enormous  outlay  of  capital  that  the  execution  as  to  elevate  400  tons  of  engine,  trucks,  and 

of  the  work  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  freight,  up  a  grade  400  feet  high  in  an  hour. 

means  of  any  private  company,  and  would  even  A  stationary  engine  of  the  same  horse-power 

tax  the  wealthiest  nation  too  severely.    On  would  lifb  twice  the  weight  the  same  height 

the  other  hand,  the  tunnelling  through  such  a  in  the  same  tirae.^' 

broad  ridge  of  solid  rock  would,  to  all  ap-        COLVER,  Rev.  KATHAinBL,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist 

pearances,  be  even  more  expensive.  clergyman,  orator,  reformer,  and  promoter  of 

The  new  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  education,  bom  in  Orwell,  Yt.,  in  May,  1794 ; 

doly  weighed  and  considered,  is  to  search  for  died  in  Chicago,  HI.,  September  25,  1870.  His 

the  most  feasible  surface-route,  and  construct  early  advant^es  of  education  were  limited, 

a  canal  over  instead  of  under  the  Cordilleras,  but  were  diligently  improved.    He  was  a  vol- 

Mr.  J.  Medill,  an  engineer  of  high  repute,  in  a  unteer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  subsequently 

recent  communication  to  a  contemporary,  says:  engaged  in  business  as  a  tanner.    It  was  not 

^  To  construct  a  ship-canal  on  the  natural  till  he  was  married  and  settled  in  life  that  he 
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hegea  to  think  of  becoming  a  preacher,  though 
hia  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  commenced 
preaching  about  1820,  and  for  a  few  years  had 
charge  of  Bmoll  oongregotioos  in  Vermont  and 
North  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  atadjing  diligently  mean- 
while to  qualify  himself  for  greater  nsefolness. 
In  16S6  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
large  and  infiueatial  chnrch  at  Unioa  Village, 
N.  1.,  wliore  he  remained  for  aeren  years.  Ha 
had  aJreody  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pnlpit  orator  and  an  efBcient  advocate  of  the 
temperance  and  antislavery  can»eB.  In  184S 
lie  was  called  to  Boston,  where  he  fonnded  the 
Trem  out  Temple,  the  "Plymouth  Church"  of 
Boston.  He  was  Tery  useful,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  throughout  New  England, 
daring  his  thirteen  yean  ministry  in  Boston, 
Bnt  ha  felt  a  strung  inclination  to  labor  in  the 
Western  field,  for  which  his  earnest  nature, 
his  broad  views,  and   his   impassioned  < 
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nati,  and  ab<>at  1860  settled  down  in  Chicago, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  ex- 
cepting his  year  or  two  of  earnest  labor,  after 
the  war,  in  founding  and  bringing  into  sucoess- 
ful  operation  the  "  Oolver  Institute,"  at  Eich- 
mond,  for  educating  young  men  of  color,  of 
decided  piety,  and  promising  gifts,  for  tljc  min- 
istry. For  two  or  three  years  past  he  had  been 
a  great  sufferer  from  heart-diseaae ;   but  hie 

Satience  under  severe  pdn,  and  hia  calm  en- 
nrauoe  of  the  ills  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
were  worthy  of  admiration.  Ho  had  writ- 
ten considerably  for  the  periodical  press,  and 
Soblished  some  small  treatises  and  occasional 
iscussions  and  addresses,  but  his  greatest 
merit  as  a  public  speaker  lay  in  his  power  of 
forcible  and  eloquent  extemporisation.  As  a 
pastor  he  had  been  remarkably  successfiil, 
more  than  sixteen  handred  converta  having 
been  baptized  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
churches  of  which  he  had  had  charge. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  1870,    The  Government  returns  of  im- 


nine  months  of  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1870.  They  show  a  gain  in  the  imports 
for  that  period  of  over  (9,000,000  as  contrast- 
ed with  those  of  the  first  niuo  months  in  1889 ; 
and  an  incroaae  ia  the  exports  of  nearly  %\9,- 
000,000  in  the  same  period,  when  compared 
with  the  previoas  year.  The  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  Uins  far  returned  for  1870 
is,  in  round  numbers,  ^,600,000. 

Trade  with  Canada  during  the  year  was  not 
eo  prosperous  as  in  I86B,  on  account  of  the 
Dominion  tariff  which  went  into  effect  April 
7,  1870,  in  retaliation  for  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  Canadian  goods.  In  18*19  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  the  United  States  was 
111,714,610,  but  in  1670  it  amounted  to 
131,7^,180. . 

liie  following  are  summaries  .of  the  statistics 
for  the  periods  mentioned. 
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The  total  ofBoial  retnma  which  have  been 
made  for  the  year  1869,  since  the  pnblication 
of  the  last  AssmL  Gtolop.£dia,  show  the  im- 

forts  to  have  been  ^63,461,427,  against  {SSl,- 
[)1,G]0  for  ISfle,  and  the  exports  |sg4,644,S35 
(spede  value;,  against  $362,48],06a  for  the 
year  previous — thus  indicating  a  far  larger  ex- 
cess of  imports  in  1869  than  that  of  1866. 
Fall  comparative  tables  of  commerce  at  the 

Eort  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1870,  are  given 
y  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  totals  of  foreign  imports 
at  New  York  for  the  post  ten  years. 

Under  dutiable  are  included  goods  entered 
directly  for  consumption  and  for  warehousing. 
The  free  list  is  small,  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  other  items,  to  the  list  of  duti- 
able imports  eight  years  ago.  The  specie  and 
bullion  came  mostly  in  transit  to  foreign  porta, 
and  nearly  all  apiiears  again  in  the  exports. 
Forti^  ItaporU  al  UTaii  York  from  1880  ft>  1870. 


The  following  tables  show  monthly  snmma- 
ries  of  imports  at  New  York  for  four  years: 
1.  Tlie  total  dutiable  entered  each  month  for 
consumption.  2.  The  monthly  entries  for 
warehousing.  S.  Free  goods  thrown  directly 
on  the  market.  4.  The  specie.  5.  The  total 
montbly  entries  of  all  kinds. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1870. 


It  will  be  peroeiTod  that  the  total  impoTts  at 
Uiia  port  during  the  year  Bmonnteil,  in  round 
numbers,  to  (S1S,000,000,  being  $6,600,000  in 
excess  of  any  previona  calendar  year.  The 
onstotns  datioB  on  these  imwrts  footed  np  over 
$135,000,000.  • 

Enlertd  far  Ctmntrnjiiitm, 


Foreign  Ooadi  taltrtd  for  Warehoaiir^. 


The  total  imports  for  18T0,  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  vn  the  largest  oo  record ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  year's  profits  upon  im- 
ported goods  have  been  larger  than  in  18dO,  in 
ooa»eqiioDoe  of  greater  steadiness  ia  the  mar- 
ket, and  less  violent  flactnations  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

The  withdrawals  from  bond,  for  consump- 
tion, of  goods  previoasly  entered  for  ware- 
housing, were  as  tbllows: 

WiAdratKhfrom  Wart/uyuK. 
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The  receipts  of  easterns  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  for  1868, 18fl9,  and  1870,  are  thns  stated 
— the  fignres  representing  coin,  and  the  im- 
ports being  reported  at  their  foreign  gold  cost, 
not  including  freight  and  dnty : 

JUcripIt  of  Ciu/OTnt  at  JV'ru  Yiyrk. 
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Snbjoined  ia  a  classifloatioo,  nnder  three 
heads,  of  importe  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
1868,  1896,  mi  1870.  Under  genera!  mer- 
chandise are  iooinded  sngar,  tea,  coffee,  spirits, 
spices,  china,  glass,  metals,  dmgs,  fraila,  seeds, 
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Tho  exports  from  this  port,  u  preseoted 
herewith,  are  estimated  cbieflj  in  paper  cor- 
rcDcj,  at  their  market  valae  at  time  of  staip- 
laeot.  The  following  table  bIiowh  the  eiporte 
to  foreign  ports,  exdnaive  of  specie,  for  foor 
years,  ending  December  81,  18T0 : 
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The  monthly  movement,  for  fonr  yearfl,  of 
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It  will  be  notioed  that  the  sbipmente  of 
speoie  have  been  $58,000,000,  against  |32, 000,- 
000  for  1669. 

Aboot  two-tbirda  of  all  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  arrive  in  New  YorJi,  and  abont 
forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  of  the  cobd- 
try  are  ahipped  from  the  same  point. 

The  snbioined  tables  are  prepared  from  the 
report  of  the  Ee^atrar  of  the  Treasnry.  ITiey 
give  the  tonnage  and  sbip-bnilding  of  the 
United  States  for  nine  months  of  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1B70,  and  compare  thwn 
with  the  statistics  of  the  correspondinir  i>eriod 
in  1888 :  >  e  i- 
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8hip-B»ildinq  of  the  Untied  States, 
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From  the  Barean  of  Statistics  we  obtain  the 
following  tables,  giving  the  nnmber  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  vessels,  with  their  tonnage  and 
crews,  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the 
United  States  in  trade  with  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  on  the  Atlantic,  daring 
the  jear  ending  Ja§e  80,  1870,  and  for  three 
years  previous : 

American  VetseU, 
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Britisk  Vefsde. 
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14,921 

1,864,411 
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2,443,535 
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91,010 
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97,087 

OON'GBEGATIOKALISTS.  On  the  2d  of 
March  a  convention  was  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  to  de- 
liberate on  an  appropriate  celebration,  by  the 
Ck>ngregational  churches,  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  In  April,  a  Pilgrim  Memorial  Con- 
vention, largely  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  was  held  in  Ohicago.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  providing  for  a  committee  to 
set  forth  a  condensed  statement  of  tlie  char- 
acteristic ideas  to  which  the  pilgrims  gave 
power  by  their  self^enying  devotion,  and  to 
whose  continued  advocacy  and  application  the 
Congregationalists  stand  pledged  before  God 
and  man.  Prof.  Bartlett  and  Drs.  Ohapin,  Ba- 
con, Post,  and  Dexter,  were  appointed  as  such 
committee.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted, 
declaring  that,  as  the  Pilgrims  recognized  an 
educated  and  pious  ministry  as  the  right  arm 
of  the  power  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no 
more  fitting  memorial  in  their  honor  than  the 
raising,  during  this  anniversary  year,  of  not 
less  than  three  million  dollars  to  aid  the  rec- 
<^nized  theological  seminaries  of  the  Oongre- 
gational  churches  in  establishing  these  institu- 
tioTis  upon  the  broadest -and  most  permanent 
baeis ;  recognizing  in  the  erection  of  the  con- 
templated Cfongregational  House  at  Boston,  for 
the  valuable  library  of  the  denomination,  and 


as  a  permanent  house  of  all  the  denominational 
benevolent  societies,  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
liberal  aid  by  Congregationalists  in  all  parts  of 
our  land ;  and  thanking  God  for  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  late 
war' for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  and 
for  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
Another  resolution  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Congregational  Conven- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  State  Associations  and 
Conferences  declared  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  favor  of  this  plan.  In  December  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  a  committee 
was  charged  with  drafting  a  definite  plan. 

The  long-continued  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists with  a  large  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
foreign  missionary  work  was  terminated  in  the 
case  of  many  miss^naries  and  Bome  mission 
churches  by  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyterians.  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  hereto- 
fore the  common  missionary  society  of  Con- 
gregationalists and  New-School  Presbyterians, 
transferred,  in  1870,  the  missions  to  the  Seneca 
and  Ojibway  Indians,  to  Syria  and  the  Gaboon^ 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  and  most  of  thd  missionaries  to  Persia, 
it  was  supposed,  would  also  be  transferred  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  year.  The  American 
Board  will  henceforth  be  an  essentially  Congre- 
gational Society.  Including  the  missions  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
the  whole  number  of  native  laborers  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  missions  the  past 
year  was  1,095,  an  increase  of  over  a  hundred 
upon  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  119  are 
pastors  and  S27  preachers;  the  remainder 
teachers,  colporteurs,  and  Bible-readers,  but  all 
educated  in  the  various  schools  and  semina- 
ries, and,  in  point  of  education  and  character, 
holding  about  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  labor  that  similar 
classes  do  at  home.  Forty-five  pupils  of  the 
missionary  schools  completed,  in  1870,  their 
theological  studies — seven  at  Wailuku  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  nine  in  the  Madura  mission, 
seven  in  Ceylon,  and  twenty-two  at  Harfoot. 
The  number  in  mission  training-schools  and 
seminaries  studying  theology  was  about  equal 
to  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Congregational 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  The  mission 
churches,  288  in  number,  received  during  the 
year  1,580  new  members,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  for  which  the  missionaries  reported, 
numbered  24^142  members.  The  number  of 
native  pastors  increased  from  10'6  to  119. 
The  fifty-eight  Hawaiian  churches  support 
their  own  ministry,  build  their  own  houses 
of  worship,  sustain  mission  labor  among  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  and  contribute  liberally 
for  the  missionary  work  in  Micronesia  and 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  entire  amount 
contributed  by  the  native  Christian  communi- 
ties for  the  missionary  funds  was  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
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sum  contributed  for  foreign  missions  by  all  tbe 
churches  acting  through  the  American  Board. 
Exclusive  of  the  missions  transferred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  the  statistics  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  were  as  follows :  missions. 
14;  stations,  86;  out-stations,  506;  ordauiea 
missionaries  (8  being  physicians),  129  ;  physi- 
cians not  ordained,  8 ;  other  male  assistants,  4; 
other  female  assistants,  190 — ^total  of  laborers 
sent  from  America,  381 ;  native  pastors,  118 ; 
native  preachers  and  catechiste,  815 ;  school- 
teachers, 400 ;  other  native  helpers,  208;  whole 
number  of  native  helpers,  1,041 :  whole  num- 
ber of  laborers  connected  with  the  missions^ 
1,8T2.  Pages  printed,  19,728,995;  number 
of  churches  (including  all  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands),  226;  church-members  so  far  as  re- 
ported, 28,718 ;  added  during  the  year  (so  far 
as  reported),  -1,583 ;  number  of  training  and 
theological  schools,  15 ;  ooarding-schools  for 
girls,  17 ;  common  schools  (omitting  those  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands),  464 ;  pupils  in  common 
schools,  12,487 ;  in  training  and  theological 
schools,  823 ;  in  boarding-schools  for  eirls,  535 ; 
other  adults  for  instruction,  1,115 ;  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  14,416. 

The  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  New 
York,  May  11,  1870.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $283,102;  expenditures,  $270,927; 
number  of  missionaries  employed  944,  congre- 
gations and  missionary  districts  1,836. 

The  English  Congregational  Tear-Booh  for 
1871  reports  the  following  statistics  of  Con- 
gregationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
dependencies : 

County  Associations  and  Unions, — ^England, 
48;  Wales,  16;  Scotland,  8;  Ireland,  1;  Col- 
onies, 8.    Total  76. 

ChureJies  at  Home  and  Abroad. — England, 
2,045;  Wales,  878 ;  Scotland,  102;  Ireland,  28; 
islands  of  the  British  seas,  16;  Canada  and 
British  North  America,  108;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  176 ;  South  Africa  and  Deme- 
rara,  etc.,  12;  mission  churches,  about  800. 
Total,  3,665.    Total  of  vacant  churches,  808. 

Ministers  and  Missionaries, — ^England,  1,948 ; 
Wales,  398;  Scotland,  107;  Ireland,  25;  Con- 
tinent, 6;  colonies,  286;  foreign  countries, 
164;  natives,  ordained  in  heathen  lands,  106, 
inclusive  of  51  in  Madagascar  and  South  Seas; 
ministers  with  pastoral  charges,  2,439 ;  with- 
out pastoral  charges,  541. 

Colleges, — ^England,  8 ;  Wales,  8 ;  Scotland, 
1 ;  Colonies,  8.  Institutes, — ^England,  4 ;  for- 
eign, 15.  Students  in  colleger,  817.  Students 
in  institutes,  269. 

Among  the  principal  Congregational  Soci- 
eties of  Great  Britain  belong  the  English  Con- 
gregational Chapel-Building  Society^  which 
extends  its  operations  throughout  England,  the 
English  districts  of  Wales,  the  Channel  islands, 
and  Ireland ;  income  for  the  year  1869~'70,  in- 
cluding payments  of  loans,  £11,021  188. ;  ex- 
penditures, £8,757  168. ;  the  Home  Missionary 
Society^  income,  £9,715;  expenditures,  £7,107 


19s. ;  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  income, 
£5,212;  expenditures,  £82430.  .  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  is  not  an  exclusivdy 
Congregational  society,  but  is  supported  by 
the  Congregationalists  as  a  body,  had. an  in- 
come of  £104,670,  and  its  expenditures  were 
£98,735. 

In  France  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches 
comprises  forty-five  churches,  divided  into 
seven  groups,  which  hold  frequent  meetings 
for  fellowship  and  local  business.  The  churches 
reported,  at  the  last  biennial  synod  held  at 
Bergerac,  in  September,  1868,  a  membership 
of  about  8,000,  averaging  upward  of  sixty  to 
each  church.  The  largest  church  is  that  of  the 
Taitbout,  in  Paris,  with  210  members.  Besides 
the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  there  are 
a  number  of  Independent  Churches.  Altogether 
the  Free  Churches  of  Fryice  number  104  pas- 
tors, 182  temples,  and  a  total  population  of 
about  80,000. 

The  Free  Churches  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
in  Switzerland,  are  united  on  a  basis  which, 
though  Presbyterian  in  farm,  secures  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  There  are  also  free  churches 
in  the  Cantons  of  Geneva.  Neufch&tel,  and  Bern. 

The  Congregational  Qttarterly  for  January, 
1871,  reports  the  statistics  of  Congregation- 
alism in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
ColoHies,  for  the  year  1870,  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkaneas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Goor^ 

Dlinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Eaniias 

Kentucky 

Loalsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MafssachOBetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miflsissippi 

MiB8onrI 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Oacolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

WiscoDfim 

Wyoming 


Ch'ehM 


Total  United  States 

Ontario  and  Quebec. . 

New  Brunswick 

NoYaScotls 

Jamaica 


Total  North  America 


8 
1 

48 

2 

3BT 

4 

1 

8 

167 

16 

106 

60 

8 

13 

161 

1 

418 

1S6 

66 

9 

61 

16 

186 

15 

160 

8 

140 

7 

87 

21 

1 

4 

S 

157 

4 

1 

181 

1 


tan. 


2,841 

68 
4 

7 
5 


2.425 


8 
1 

40 

2 

227 

2 

1 

8 

147 

12 

128 

42 

4 

12 

148 

1 

415 

112 

44 

2 

43 

18 

187 

14 

160 

8 

ISO 

7 

84 

21 

1 

4 

1 

167 

8 

1 

110 

1 


IflmlMn. 


2,170 

68 
4 
6 
4 


71 

2,842 

188 

49480 

66 

265 

211 

18,680 

1481 

10,422 

2,250 

2D9 

086 

19,087 

78 

80,066 

11.578 

3,280 

60 

2,454 

571 

18,580 

1,886 

26,916 

61 

17,000 

466 

o,90o 

4,094 

108 

225 

S6 

18,756 

47 

27 

11,829 

20 


InSondtiy- 
SchooU. 


806,618 

4,607 
888 
646 
460 


825 

•  •  •  • 

6,166 

178 

48,576 

110 

1,141 

710 

26,163 

1,429 

10,489 

8,410 

430 

681 

22,192 

246 

98,144 

16,999 

4,176 

176 

4,898 

768 

22,685 

8,068 

27,844 

447 

19,987 

770 

6,063 

6,628 

145 

686 

110 

2,219 

200 

65 

15,810 

76 


861,465 

6,294 

878 
742 
418 


2;e87  I  819,406 


869,227 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  *  com- 
menced at  Washington  on  Decemher  6,  1869. 
(For  President's  Message,  see  Public  Doou- 
MEKTS,  Annual  CYOLOP-fiDLi,  1869.) 

The  Vice-President,  Schuyler  Colfax,  pre- 
sided in  the  Senate,  and  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  presided  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Drake, 

•  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congress : 

SBITATX. 

Alabama—WiU&Td  Waftxer,  George  B.  Spencer. 

>lr£aiiAW— Alexander  McDonald,  Benjamin  F.  Bice. 

(ka/brnkh-CoraeUxiB  Cole,  Bagene  CaBserly. 

ConMeticu^WaaiBaa  A.  Backlnsrham,  Orrin  8.  Ferry. 

JMaware-^TbovoM  F.  Bayard,  WiUard  Saalsbarjr. 

^Ibrida^Wyliah.  Gilbert,  Thomas  W.  Osborn. 

OeoTffia^l^ot.  admitted. 

JfUnois—ltTHUfXi  Tmmbnll,  Richard  Yates. 

/nrftono— Oliver  P.  Morton,  Daniel  D.  Pratt. 

Towa—Jmaee  B.  Howeli,*  James  Harlan. 

/ToRaa*— <Samael  C.  Fomeroy,  Bdmand  O.  Row. 

Jtmtttetif—QttTret  Davis,  Thomas  C.  McCreeiy. 

XoifjHana— John  S.  Harris,  William  P.  Kellogg. 

JTolntf— Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lot  U.  Morrill.t 

ifarytofMf— WUliam  T.  Hamilton,  OeoiveVickers. 

JUanaehtueUs—ChAAeB  Snmner,  Henry  Wilson. 

Jfi£Ali7(m— Zaehariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

16iin«foto— Alexander  Ramsey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 

jaMour<-~Charles  D.  Drake,  Carl  Schnrz. 

JMraskOr-John  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

JTewida^WflWhm  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

Jfew  Hamps/Ure  —  JtLmefi  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Crazin. 

J^U7  JTeuMy— Alexander  O.  Cattell,  John  P.  Stockton. 

Jfew  YorH^Botcoe  Conkling,  Rcaben  B.  Fenton. 

Iforlh  CaroUna^-jQieph  C.  Abbott,  John  Pool. 

Ohi^-^ohn  Sherman,  Allen  O.  Tbnrman. 

Oreffon—Uenrj  W.  Corbett,  George  H.  Williams. 

PtMruffhanUh^imon  Cameron,  John  Scott. 

JShode  ibtoiM^William  Spra^ae.  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

South  Corottno— Thomas  J.  Robertson,  Frederick  A. 
Sawyer. 

7Wui«Me0— William  G.  Brownlow,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

Fdrmon/— Justin  S.  MorrilL  George  F.  Edmonds. 

Wegt  Firytnto— Arthur  J.  Boreman,  Waitman  T.  WU- 
ley. 

IF£«a>/u<n^Timothy  O.  Howe,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter. 

Mi3HHHppi—B.inm  H.  Revels,  Adclbert  Ames.l 

FIrgrinto— John  W.  Johnston,  John  F.  Lewis.$ 

TVaxtf— Morgan  C.  Hamitton,  James  W.  Flauagan.l 
»  . 

, HOUBB. 

Alabama— Altted  E.  Buck,  Charles  W.  Bncklcy,  Robert 
S.  llefUn,  Charles  Hays,  Petor  M.  Dox,  William  C.  Sher- 
rod. 

iirJfcwuotf— Logan  H.  Roots,  Anthony  A.  C.  Rogers, 
Thomas  Boles. 

Califomla—Samnel  B.  Axtell,  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  James 
A.  Johnson. 

ObAfi«c^i(^— Jnllns  Strong,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Starkweather.  William  H.  Bsmom. 

IXiftitfafv— Benjamin  T.  Biggs. 

JFioHda—CttAriee  M.  Hamilton. 

fitorvio— Entitled  to  seven  members,  bat  no  election 
jet  been  held. 

jBlin(A9-^<3hn  A.  Lognn,  Norman  B.  Jodd,  John  F. 
Famsworth,  Horatio  C.  Bnrchard,  John  B.  Hawley, 
Bbon  C.  IngereoU,  Barton  C.  Cook,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 
Shelby  M.  Ciulom,  T.  W.  McNee}y.  Albert  G.  Burr,  Samuel 
S.  Marshall,  John  B.  Hay,  John  M.  Crebs. 

/ji£ri(nia--Willlam  E.  Niblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  William 
8.  Holman,  €koige  W.  Julian,  John  Cobam,  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  Godlove  S.  Orth,  James  M.  Tyner,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  William  Williams,  Jasper  Packard. 

JotM— OeoTge  W.  MoCrary,  William  Saiyth,  William  B. 
Allison,  William  Longhridge,  Francis  W.  Palmer,  Charles 
Pooeroy. 

iToiMa^— Sidney  Clarke. 

ir<gn/ti<:iy— Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  William  N.  Sweeny, 
^oeeph  H.  Lewis,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Boyd  Winchester, 

•  Qaallficd  Ju.  M,  1870,  In  pkea  at  Jubom  W.  OilxnM,  rained, 
t  qwallfltd  Dm.  t,  1869. 

fur.  Itoralt  qiMlliad  Fcbb  U,  1870,  Md  Mr.  Asm  April  1. 187a 
Mr.  L«wb  qiwUiM  Jvu  87, 1870,  and  Mc  Jolmatoa  on  Jan.  SSth. 
QuailAid  Much  «,  1870.  • 


of  Missonri,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing bill : 

A  bill  further  to  define  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

JSe  U  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  Sottee  of  H^esenta- 
iivef  of  the  Untied  States  of  America  in  Congrese 
aaeemoled^  That  no  court  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  judge  thereof,  shall  have  jpower,  in  any 
Case,  to  adjudge  or  hold  any  act  or  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  invalid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  sup- 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams, 
John  M.  Bice. 

I/nddana—1  (vacancy),  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  C.  B.  Dar- 
ralU  Joseph  P.  Newsham,  (vacancy). 

Jfoine-^ohn  Lsmch,  Samnel  P.  Morrill,  James  Q. 
Blaine,  John  A.  Peters,  Sngene  Hale. 

JVarytomf  —  Samnel  Hambleton,  Stevenson  Archer, 
Thomas  Swann,  Patrick  Hamlll,  Frederick  Stone. 

MateachMeettaSemee  Bofllnton.  Cakes  Ames,  Oinery 
Twlchell,  Samoel  Hooper,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  Ctoorge  M.  Brooks,  Oeoxge  F.  Hoar,  William 

B.  Washburn,  Heniy  L.  Dawes.  i 
ifldU(7a»~Femando  C.  Beaman,  William  L.  Stonghton, 

Anstin  Blair,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Ban- 
dolpb  Strickland. 

Jftnn«ft>to— Morton  S.  Wilkinson,  Eugene  M.  Wilson. 

Mieeietlppi^-iSreom  B.  Harris,  J.  L.  Morphis,  Henry  W. 
Barryi  Qeoroe  C.  lil^ee,  Legrand  W.  Perce. 

lftMOt«ri--Brastos  Wells,  Gustavus  A.  Finkelnburg, 
James  B.  McCormick,  S.  n.  Boyd,  Samnel  S.  Bardett, 
Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Joel  F.  Asper,  John  F.  Benjamin, 
David  P.  Dyer. 

Nebraska— ^o\m  TafTe. 

J^tfVflKto— Thomas  Fitch. 

New  ^amjMftlrv— Jacob  H.  Kla,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
Jacob  Benton. 

New  J«r««y— William  Moore,  Charles  Halght,  John  T. 
Bird,  John  HUL  Orestes  Cleveland. 

New  York— Rem  A.  Reeves,  John  G.  Schumaker, 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  John  Fox,  John  Morrissey,  Samuel  S. 
Cox.  Hervey  C.  Calkin.  James  Brooks,  Fernando  Wood, 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Chas.  H.yan  Wvck,  John  H.  Ketcham, 
John  A.  Grlswold,  Stephen  L.  Mayham,  Adolphus  H. 
Tanner,  Orange  Ferris,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Stephen 
Sanford,  Chanes  Knapp,  Addison  H.  Laflin,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Churchill,*  Dennis  McCarthy, 
George  W.  Cowles,  William  H.  Kelsey,  Giles  W.  Hotch- 
kiss,  Hamilton  Ward,  Noah  Davia,  John  Fisher,  David  S. 
Bennett,  Porter  Sheldon. 

North  Cono/ifM^— Clinton  L.  Cobb,  (vacancy.)  Oliver 
H.  Dockery,  (vacancy,)  Isragl  G.  Lash,  Francis  ifi.  Shober, 
Alexander  H.  Jones. 

OJUo—VeXet  W.  Strader,  Job  E.  Stevenson,  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  William  Lawrence,  William  Mnngen,  John  A. 
Smith,  James  J.  Wlnans,  John  Beat^ Edward  F.  Dick- 
inson, Erasmus  D.  Peck,  John  T.  Wilson,  Philadelph 
Van  Trump,  Gtoorge  W.  Morgan,  Martin  Welker,  Ellakim 
H.  Moore,  John  A.  Bingham,  Jacob  A.  Ambler,  William 
H.  Upson,  James  A.  Garfield. 

Oregovk-SoeepYi  S.  Smith. 

PmiMv/vania— Samuel  J.  Randall,  Charles  O^Neill, 
Leonard  Myers.  William  D.  Eelley,  John  R.  Reading, 
John  j).  Stiles,  Washington  Townsend,  J.  Lawrence  GeU, 
Oliver  J.  Dickey.  HeniyL.  Cake,  Daniel  M.  Van  Auken, 
George  W.  Woodward,  uTysses  Mercur,  John  B.  Packer, 
Richard  J.  Haldeman,  John  Cessna,  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
William  H.  Armstrong,  Qlennl  W.  Scofield,  Calvin  W. 
GUfiUan,  John  Covode,  James  S.  Negley,  Darwin  Phelps, 
Joseph  B.  Donley. 

Mode  /«/amf— Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

South  Cantfteo-Boujamln  F.  Whlttemore,*  C.  C.  Bow- 
en,  S.  D.  Hoge,  Alexander  S.  Wallace. 

TVnnMMd— Roderick  R.  Butler,  Horace  Maynard,  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokes,  Lewis  Tillman.  William  F.  Proeser, 
Samuel  M.  Amell,  Isaac  R.  Hawkins,  W.  J.  Smith. 

Ftfrmon^— Charles  W.  Willard,  Luke  P.  Poland,  Worth- 
Ington  C.  Smitli. 

west  T'iroitn/a—Isaac  H.  Dnvall,  James  C.  McGraw, 
John  S.  Witcher. 

Tfitfcoruifi— Halbert  B.  Paine,  David  Atwood.  Amasa 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Philetns  Sawyer,  Cadwalader 

C.  Washburn. 

Texas— Q.  W.  Whltmore,  John  C.  Conner,  W.  T.  Clark, 
Edward  Degener. 

FZr^nl»-Rlchard  S.  Ayer,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  Charlee 
H.  Porter,  George  W.  Booker,  Robert  Ridgway,  William 
Milnes,  Jr.,  Lewis  McKenzie,  James  K.  Gibson. 

•BMlglMd. 
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posed  repugnancy  between  such  act  or  joint  reaolo-  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution, 

tion  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  for  ^hich  was  laid  on  the  table  : 
any  supposed  want  of  authority  in  said  Constitution         «,,«,,  .t^        .,  .  .    ^  .-• 

for  the  same ;  nor  shall  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  ,  J^esohfd,  That  wnong  the  evils  growing  out  of  the 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be  construed  !»*«  civil  war  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 

to  authorize  that  court,  in  any  case  now  pending,  or  Jf^cy ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the 

hereafter  brought,  before  it,  to  affirm  any  order.  Government  to  secure  to  the  citizens  a  medium  of 

judgment,  or  decree  of  any  inferior  United  States  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value,  and  that  this 

wurt,  or  of  any  State  court,  which  sliall  appear  to  uni)lie8  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  substitute 

have  been  based  upon  any  such  adjudging  or  hold-  ^or  it  can  be  devised ;  that  it  should  be  commenced 

ing ;  but  every  such  order,  jutonent,  or  decree  now,  and  reached  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
shall,  for  that  cause,  be  reversed^'wated,  and  im-        q^  December  l(Tth  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 

nulled;  nor  shall  any  justice  of  said  Supreme  Court,  ^fl.  ^^^  ^x,^  ftxn««.;v»^  *^o^i„4.;^«  . 

in  ttoAerance  of  the  exerciae  of  such  appeUate  jurisi  offered  thefoUow  ing  resolution : 

diction,  make  any  order,  or  authorize  or  issue  any 
writ  or 


any  suci 

said  Supreme  Court.                 ~     '  the  nation,  and  that  this  Houses  without  distinction 

^,      , .»                  IX*             J  1  •  1          xt.  of  P&rty,  hereby  sets  its  seal  or  condemnation  upon 

The  bill  was  read  twice,  and  laid  on  the  any  and  aU  auch  propositions, 

table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  ^^           a     x  j  i.    xi.    i.  n      • 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  leave  "  "^^  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

to  introduce  the  following  bill :  ,  Yeas-Mcsms.  Adams,  AlUson,  Ambler,  Ames, 

T>    u       ^j^     rpu  4.    11          11  *    •    •  J'  ^'  Archer,  Armstrong,  Amell,ABper,Bamum,Beatty, 

A  t^w<M^d4,«^.,  That  all  appellate  jurisdiction  Blair,   Boles,   Boyd,   George   M.   Brooks,   Jaibes 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  causes  Brooks,   Buffinton,   Burohai^,  *  Cessna,    ChurchilL 

or  proceedmgs  commenced  by  the  wnt  of  habms  Clarke,  Amaea  Cobb,  Cobum,  Conger,  Cox,  Crebs, 

canwt,  is  hereby  repealed  and  ftbolwhed.  Davis,  Dawes,  Dickev,  Dixon,Donley,Dox,  Duvall, 

Sbo.  2.  And  U  t£  furthsr  enacted.  That  this  act  Dyer,  EU,  Eldridge,  Taraaworth,  Femss,  Finkeln- 

shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  burg,  Fisher,  Fitch 'Garfield,  Get»,  GilfiUan,  Halde- 

Mr.  Sumner  said :  "  I  give  notice  that,  as  S"°'  ^^SH®*  t?'  ^amill,  Hawkins,  Hawley,  Hay, 
Boon  ««  the  committees  are  con^titnted,  I  sU  i«r^«„ir  A^T^or^^TIinT^, 
move  the  reference  of  that  bill  to  the  Commit-  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knapp, 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  Luflin,  Lawrence^  Lyncn,  Mayham,  Maynard,  Mo- 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  Senate  for  imme-  Carthy,  McCormick,  McGrew,  Mercur,  Jesse  H. 
diate  action.  There  are  interests  in  question  JJS?"' ^^U^^P  ^^'^^  ^y?"»  Niblack,  0»Neiii, 
which  are  well  known  to  the  SenateVd  the  ^otid^^Soyf  fe^^^^^^ 


lowing  bill,  whic-h  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  ^^.^a^^Sl, 'TTn?/,^  V^'&'i7.?d: 

prmted:  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 

A  U  enacted,  rf<j..  That  all  political  disabilities  Welker,  Whittemore,  Wilkinson,  Willard,  Williams. 

imposed  by  the  third  sectmn  of  the  fourteenth  arti-  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Witcher,  and 

cle  of  amendment  to  the  institution  of  the  United  Woodward — 124. 

States,  or  by  law  of  Congreas.  for  reason  of  partid-        Nats — ^Mr.  Thomas  L.  Jones — 1. 

nation  in  rebellion  against  tne  Government  of  the        KoT  Votino  —  Messrs.   Axtell,   B&irey,   Banks, 

United  States,  are  hereby  removed  from  all  persons  Beaman,  Beck.  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton.  Biggs, 

who  were  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  1st  Bingham,  Bird,  Bowon,  ^uck,  Buckley,  Burdett, 

day  of  December,  1869.  Burr,   Benjamin   F.  Butler,  Boderick   B.  Butler, 

-fcr     dx        _x     i»  vr       J        It*      1  xt_    i»  11  Cake,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cook, 

Mr.  btewart,  of  Jievada,  offered  the  follow-  Cowles,   Cullom,   Deweese,   Dickinson,   Dockciy, 

ing  resolution,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  Ferry,  Fox,  Golladay,  Greene.  Griswold,  Haiyht, 

be  printed :  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hays,  Heflin,  Hoag,  Hoge,  Hopkms, 

Hesolved,  etc,,  That  upon  the  nitification,  by  the  ^^^f?"'   Mfdki^''*'M'cN2^1v  ¥lSS^m  H  *S^' 

Legblaturis  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  of  article  M^^n  Sl^ioiT^ifSlR^^ 

fifteen  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro-  ^^""^^^l  ^NeX^  tetS^  k^^JJ^^ 

izii  ^7tt'untid^t^t?/rcit^^^^^^^^^^  ^7AT^4ti^^^ 

£«atfn«^iri  tl!!    iff  rlhlllU^   «?«1I^^!^«  IP^no  Shcldoi,  Portcr  gkcl Jou,  Shcrrod,  Josepi  S.  Smith, 

^PiinToiSi^L^^i  Jh  Ite  ??  stokes,  fetone,  Stoughton,  Strader  Strickland.  Sweel 

person  shall,  after  such  ratification,  be  deprived  of  Townsend,  Trimble  Van  Alien,  Van  *rump, 

?i?Ui w:?L?it'n  "^  "^^^  ^'^  ^'^^''^  ""^  participation  Voorhees,  WellJ,  Wheelc;,  Winans,  Winchester,  an\l 

in  such  rebellion.  Wood-86.         '  »  '  ' 

Mr.  Stewart  also  offered  the  following  reso-        t    xi    t-t  t.  i  r«nxi   -tr    <Si     i 

lution,  which  was  laid  on  the  table :  ,^^  ^.^^^  ^<>«1^'  ^?  ,^^^JT^  ?®*^'  ^'':  ^^^°^^' 

D    7   J  rri  *i.v   n        '^^         *i     t  J'  •  .-.  v  of  Indiana,  offercd  thc  followmg  rcsolution  t 
Beeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be         «    ,     ,  L,       ,     .  »  , 

requested  to  inquire  if  any  States  are  denying  to        Beaohed,  That  the  interests  of  the  country  reqmre 

any  class  of  persons  withm  theu-  mrisdiction  the  such  tanfif  for  revenue  ui^on  foreign  imports  as  will 

equal  protection  of  the  law,  in  violation  of  treaty  afford   incidental  pr«>tection  to  domestic  manunio- 

obligations  with  foreign  nations,  and  of  section  one  t^''^^,  and  as  will,  without  impafaine  the,  revenue, 

of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  impose  the  lowCTt  burden  upon  and  beet  promote 

and,  if  so,  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  enforce  ^^a  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 

such  treaty  obligations  and  such  amendment,  and  to  country. 

report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 

In  the  House,  on  December  13th,  Mr.  Cox,  vote : 
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YxAS— Messrs.  Ambler,  Ames,  Atwood,  Aztell,  States^nor  held  any  civil  office  created  by  law  for  the 

Beaman,  Boatty,  BInffham,  Blair,  Geoi^e  M.  Brooks,  administration  of  any  general  law  of  a  State,  or  for 

Back,  Buifijiton,  Burdett,  Beigamiu  F.  Butler,  Bod-  the  administration  of  justice  in  any  State  or  under 

erick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clinton  L.  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  held  any  office  in 

Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Conger,  Covode.  Cullom,  Da-  the  miiitarr  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 

.vis,  l>onley,  Dyer,  Ferriss,  Fisher  Garfield,  Gets,  and  thereafter  enffaaed  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 

HamlU,  Harris,  Hawley,  Hoaton,  Hill,  Hour,  Hofi^e,  afitainst  the  United  States,  or  gave  aid  or  comfort  to 

Hooper,  Hotchk'iss,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Alexander  its  enemies,  or  rendered  voluntary  or  involuntary 

H.  Jones,  KeUey,  Kellogg,  Kelse^,  Ketchum,  Knapp,  support  or  aid  to  any  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 

tiafiln,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Loughridge,  Maynard,  Mc-  the  United  States,  nor  held  any  office  under  or  given 

Crary,^cGrew,  Mercur,  MUnes,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  any  support  to  any  government  of  any  kind  oivanized 

Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Mo<nre,  Morphia,  Daniel  J.  or  actiiijg  in  hostility  to  the  United  states  or  levying 

,  Morrell.  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley,  O^Neill,  war  against  the  United  States.    So  help  me  God ''  (or 

Packard,    Paine,  Palmer,  Perce,   Peters,    Phelps,  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  peijury ,  as  the  case  may 

Piatt,  Pomeroy,  rrosser,  Randall,  Sargent.  Sawyer,  be).    Or  the  foilowinff  oath  or  afflnnatlon,  namely  : 

Schenck,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  John  ^*  1  do  solemnly  awear ''  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be), 

A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  Worthington  0.  Smith,  '^  that  I  have  been  relieved  b^  an  act  of  Conffress  of 

Stark wcaclicr,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  StUes,  Stokes,  the  United  States  from  disability  as  provideof  for  by 

fitoagbton,  Strickland,  Strong,  Swann,  Taffe,  Tan-  section  three  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 

ner,  Tillman,  Twichcll,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Cadwala-  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    So  help  me  God '' 

der  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  (or  on  the  pjdns  and  penalties  of  peijury.  as  the  case 

Wheeler.  Wilkinson,  WUlard,  Williams,  John  T.  may  be).    Which  oath  or  affirmation,  wnen  so  filed, 

Wilson,  Witcher^  and  Woodward— 109.  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

Nats  — Mestrn.  Allison,   Archer,   Biffgs,   Bird,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  said  oath  or  affirmation, 

Booker,  Boyd,  James  Brooks,  Burchard,  Burr,  Cal-  or  a  copy  of  the  reoord  thereof,  duly  certified  by  said 

kin,  Cox,  Crebs,Dickinson,  Dox,  Finkelnburg,  Gib-  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  evidence  in  41  courts  and 

son,  Griswold,  Haight,  Hambleton,  Hawkins,  Hay,  places..  And  eveiy  person  claiming  to  be  so  elected, 

Hays,  Heflln,  Holman,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  who  shall  refbse,  or  decline,  or  neglect,  or  bo  unable, 

Jadd,  Kerr,  Marshall,  Marham,  MoOormick,  Mo-  to  take  one  of  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  pro- 

Neely,  Mungen,  Niblack,  Orth,  Potter,  Bidgewav,  vided,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  said  Senate 

Bogers,   Schumaker,    Sherrod,   Joseph   S.    Smitn,  or  House  of  Bepresentatives,  or  to  a  participation  in 

Stone,   Trimble,   Tyner,   Voorhees,  Winans,   and  the  proceedings  thereof,  but  shall  bo  deemed  ineli- 

Wood— 47.  gible  to  such  seat. 

Not  VoTnra— Messrs.  Adams,  Armstrong,  Amell,  Sbo.  8.  AndheU  further  enacUd^  That  if  any  person 

Aspcr,  Arer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Barnun^  Beck,  Ben-  claimip^  to  be  elected  to  said  Senate  or  House  of  Bep- 

jamin,  Ifennett,  Benton,*  Boles.  Bowen,  Buckley,  resentatives,  as  aforesaid,  shall  falsely  take  either 

Clarke,  Cleveland,  ^masa  Oobo,  Cowles,  pa^es,  of  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  provided,  ho  shall 

-«.               -r^.-i         nr..          Tk . .1           -rx__-.i     ■«,_  %      ,          ,       ,,.       »        .         ^^^  shall  suffcr  the 

oon- 

......  -                     Court 

Logan,  Lynch,  McCarthy,  MoKee,  McKenzie,  Mor-  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Georgia,  in 

fan,  Morrissey,  Packer,  Poland,  Porter,  Beading,  which  district  stud  crime  was  committed ;  and  the 

leeves,  Rice,  Boots,  Sanford,  Sheldon,  Slocum,  Wu-  jurisdiction  of  said  court  shall  be  sole  and  exclusive 

liam   Smyth,  Strader,   Sweeney,    Townsend,  Van  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Auken,  van  Trump.  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Wells,  Eu-  Sec  ^  And  he  U further  enacted^  That  the  persons 

gene  M.  Wilson,  ana  Winchester— 66.  elected,  as  aforesaid,  and  entitled  to  compose  such 

.^___  Legislature,  and  who  shall  comply  with  tne  provi- 

<i»i_ii..ii  sions  of  this  act,  by  taking  one  of  the  oaths  or  affir- 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  16tb,  the  bill  mationa  above  prescribed,  shall  thereupon  proceed, 

to  perfect  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  in  said  6tonate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  which 

Georffia  was  considered.    The  following  was  ^^7  *»*^«  *>««^,  elected,  respectively,  to  reorganize 

reported  as  the  bill :  ^\  ^^^.  *^?  ^^'"^  1  Representatives,  respec- 

X  «|#wi  v^x*  oo  1,^0  uM±x  tively,  by  the  election  of  the  proper  officers  of  each 

That  the  GK>vernor  of  the  State  of  Georgia  be.  and  House. 

he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  forthwitn  by  Seo.  5.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 

proolamation  to  summon  all  persons  elected  to  the  son  shall  by  foroe,  Yiolenoe,  or  fraud,  wilfully  hinder 

General  Assembly  of  said  State,  as  appears  by  the  or  interrupt  any  person  or  persons  elected  as  afore- 

proolamation  of  George  G.  Mead^  the  general  com-  said  from  taking  either  of  the  oaths  or  affirmations 

manding  the  military  district  including  the  State  of  prescribed  by  this  act,  or  from  participating  in  the 

Oeorgia,  dated  June  25, 1868,  to  appear  on  some  day  proceedings  of  said  Senate  or  House  of  Bepresenta- 

oertam,  to  be  named  in  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  lives  after  having  taken  one  of  said  oaths  or  affirma- 

in  said  State  j  and  thereupon  the  said  General  As-  tions,  and  otherwise  complied  with  this  act,  he  shall 

sembly  <ff  satd  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  its  or-  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  may  be  tried,  con- 

ffanization^  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  victed,  and  punished,  therefor  by  the  Circuit  or  Dis- 

laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provi-  trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

sions  of  this  act.  Georgia  in  which  district  said  offence  shall  be  com- 

Sso.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  TImt,  when  the  mitted ;  and  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  imprison- 

naembers  so  elected  to  said  Senate  and  House  of  ment  at  hard  labor  for  not  lesa  than  two  nor  more 

Bepresentatives  shall  be  convened  as  aforesidd,  each  than  ten  vears,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and 

ana  every  member  and  each  and  every  person  claim-  the  jurisaiction  of  said  courts  shall  bo  solo  and  ex- 

ing  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Senate  or  House  dusi ve  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

of  Bepresentatives  shall,  in  addition  to  taking  the  Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  is  hereby 

oadi  or  oaths  required  by  the  oonstitation  of  Georgia,  declared  that  the  exclusion  of  any  person  or  persons 

also  take  and  subscribe  and  ftle,  in  the  offioe  of  tha  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise  qualified, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  from  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  said  Senate 

following  oaths  or  affirmations,  namely :  *^Ido  sol-  or  House  of  Bepresentatives^  upon  the  ground  of 

emnly  swear  "  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be),  "  that  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  would 

I  have  never  held  the  office  or  exercised  the  duties  of  be  illegal  and  revolutionary,  and  is  hereby  pro- 

a  Senator  or  Bepresentative  in  Congress,  nor  been  a  hibited. 

member  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State  of  the  United  Sec  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  upon  the 
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application  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Preei-  "  Hr.  President,  I  want  that  these  rebel 

dent  of  the  United  States  ahdl  employ  such  mUitary  g^^^es  should  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of  this 

or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  maybe  neoes-  ««*«^«  4.v«>v««i»  :*«  n^-^^^^cr,      t  Jt^^-^4^  *i»«+  4.-u«. 

sary  to  enforce  and  executetheprovisions  of  this  act.  »a^^^°  ^^l^l  its  Congress.    I  want  that  the 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  the  Legis-  rebels  of  the  Sooth,  as  much  rebels  probably 

lature  of  Georgia  shall  be  regarded  as  provisional  in  heart  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  may  be  mad^ 

only  until  the  further  action  of  Congress.  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  h^e  that  can 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  follow-  ^o\d  them  to  their  places  under  this  Govern- 
ing amendment,  which  was,  to  strike  out  the  n^ent.  I  wish  especially  that  the  infamy  of 
eighth  section,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  that  Georgia  Legislature  should  be  wiped  out 
foUowing  *  ^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  retribution.    I  was  the  first  to 

ThattheLegiBliiture«hallbeprovisiomilonly,«id  ffi^^  ^  ^o!<^«  i?  ^J  Senate-chamber  against* 

until  after  it  Ims  ratified  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  swearing  in  of   the  two  Senators-elect 

amendments  tothe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  that  State ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that, 

and  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  from  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  the  time 

the  State  of  Georgia  have  been  admitted  to  their  5,^3  ^^^^^  ^^^n  the  rights  of  the  loyal  men  of 

®^*"'  Georgia  are  to  have  a  hearing  upon  the  floor 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :   ^*  Mr.  of  this  Senate,  and  the  arm  of  the  United 

President,  that  provision  requiring  the  Legis-  States  Goyemment  is  to  reach  down  there  and 

lature  to  adopt  the  fifteenth  amen£nent  to  the  vindicate  tJiem.    I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 

Constitution  was  omitted  from  the  bill  by  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  men  who  seized 

committer  or  a  minority  of  the  committee,  the  dommion  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 

purposely,  and  not  by  accident    My  objection  are  to  be  told  that  that  dominion  must  end, 

personally  to  the  Senator^s  amendment  is  two-  and  that  the  loyal  men  elected  by  the  people 

fold :  first,  I  think  it  wholly  unnecessary.    If  of  Georgia  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State 

the  people  of  Georgia  do  not  understand  al-  shall  have  their  seats  there  no  matter  what  the 

ready  that  they  wiU  not  be  admitted  into  the  color  of  their  skin  may  be.    And,  sir,  I  want 

Union  until  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  the  thing  to  appear  right  on  the  face  of  this 

Constitution  is  adopted  by  them,  they  certain-  bill  if  it  is  to  become  a  law ;  I  want  it  to  be 

ly  will  understand  it  before  they  get  in.    But  understood«throughout  the  United  States  that 

I  think  the  amendment  is  pernicious  in  this  there  is  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 

respect :  it  will  be  claimed  hereafter,  and  will  wields  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation,  and  that 

be  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  that  these  that  sovereignty  can  neither  be  arrested  by 

Southern  States  have  not  voluntarily  ratified  States  nor  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

that  amendment  to  the  Constitution.    I  do  not  States. 

say  that  that  claim  is  well  founded ;  I  do  not  ^*-  Sir,  I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
believe  it  is ;  but  we  shall  hear  it,  and  I  am  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  prevail." 
oppoaed  to  any  amendment  of  this  bill  which  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  ^^  Mr.  Presi- 
shaU  lead  manifestly  to  the  discusnon  of  these  dent,  the  objection  made  by  the  Senator  from 
troublesome  subjects  hereafter.  They  will  say  Wisconsin,  I  take  it,  is  a  direct  impeachment 
that  they  were  held  by  military  power ;  they  of  the  whole  reconstruction  policy  from  first 
wUl  say  that  Congress  dictated  to  them  the  to  last.  The  original  act  provided  as  a  condi- 
terms  upon  which  they  were  to  come  into  the  tion-precedent,  as  one  of  tne  conditions  of  re- 
Union ;  that  they  were  practically  and  sub-  construction,  that  the  rebellious  States  should 
stantlally  in  duress,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  We  did  not 
vote  of  adoption  they  have  passed."  put  them  in  durance ;  we  cannot  require  them 
Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  said :  **  I  did  not  to  do  it ;  we  do  not  by  this  amendment  pro- 
know  but  that  the  question  of  whether  those  pose  to  require  them  to  do  it,  but  we  put  it  to 
constitutional  amendments  were  ratified  was  them  as  a  condifion  upon  which  they  may  re- 
in some  future  day  to  be  brought  for  decision  turn,  for  the  future  security  and  peace  of  tliis 
before  the   Supreme    Court   of  the   United  nation. 

States,  where  it  might  be  denied  that  they  had  *^Sir,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  Georgia  has 

been  constitutionally  adopted,  and  the  plea  of  not  been  reconstructed.    It  is  the  result  of  her 

duress  put  in  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  show  treachery,  the  treachery  of  her  Legislature,  the 

that  she  had  been  coerced  into  the  ratification,  violation  of  good  faith  upon  her  part    She  has 

and  therefore  that  her  ratification  was  void»  by  her  acts  nut  off  her  reconstruction  until  the 

Unless  this  subject  is  in  that  way  to  go  before  fifteenth  amendment  has  come  before  the  coun- 

some  outside  tribunal,  which  is  regarded  by  try,  and  until  reflection  and  experience  have 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  shown  that  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 

as  having  a  higher  power  than  that  of  Con-  amendment  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 

gress,  I  do  not  see  Uiat  we  need  have  any  par-  of  the  whole  work  of  reconstruction  from  the 

ticular  apprehension  about  the  matter  being  beginning. 

put  in  the  shape  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  ^^  Without  the  fifteenth  amendment,  there  is 

Indiana.    If  it  is  to  come  before  Congress,  no  security  for  colored  suffrage  in  any  of  the 

then  it  will   probably  make   no   difference  Southern  States.    When  the  late  rebels  shall 

whether  Georgia  ratiiSes  these  amendments  get  the  power,  and  when  colored  suffrage  is 

under  the  coercion  of  this  section  or  not.  secured  in  no  other  way  except  by  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  State,  tbej  will  disfranohise,  one  'If  yoa  do  not  accept  it  yon  shall  have  no 
after  another,  the  colored  men  in  every  Sonth-  rights  in  this  Union ;  yon  shall  be  taxed  with- 
ern  State.    There  is  no  secnrity  for  colored  sof-  out  representation ;  you  shall  be  governed  by 
frage,  there  is  no  security  for  the  wnole  work  military  instead  of  civil  law ;  the  civil  courts 
of  reconstruction,  except  by  putting  nniversal  shall  be  trampled  down  and  dram-head  conrt- 
suffragein  the  Constitution  and  under  the  pro-  martial  s  shall  take  their  place;   every  right 
tection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.^'  that  is  sacred  to  an  American,  every  right  that 
Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said:    ''Mr.  Presi-  is  sacred  to  a  freeman,  shall  be  at  the  mercy 
dent,  what  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  of  military  tribunals  and  drum-head  court- 
Senate  to  is  this :  that  thi^  is  not   a  question  martials  unless  you  of  your  own  free  will,  for- 
simply  which  concerns  the  State  of  Georgia;  sooth,  of  your  free  choice,  forsooth,  agree  to 
this  is  not,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  alter  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.' 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  seem  to  suppose,  a        "  Call  that  free  choice  1  Call  that  a  free  elec- 
qnestion  of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  tion,  accepting  or  r^ecting  an  amendment  to 
people  of  Georgia ;  this  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  Constitution !  Why,  nr,  I  should  be  insult- 
what  conditions  might  properly  be  imposed  ing  the  understanding  and  intelligence  of  the 
upon  Georgia,  if  Georgia  stood  affected  alone  Senate  if  I  were  to  discuss  such  a  proposition 
by  those  conditions ;   but  this  is  a  question  as  that.    No,  sir ;  you  give  no  free  choice  to 
whether  you  shall  impose  an  amendment  to  Georgia ;  you  give  no  free  choice  to  any  one  of 
the  Constitution  upon  the  entire  people  of  the  these  States  when  you  attach  these  conditions ; 
United  States  by  coercing  Georgia  into  the  when  you  say  to  them^  with  your  hand  on  their 
adoption  of  that  amendment.    The  question  is  throats,  '  Accept  this  amendment  or  else  con- 
whether  you  shall  force  that  amendment  on  tinue  to  be  deprived  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
the  people  of  Ohio,  notwithstanding  their  fif^y  of  the  American  people.' 
thousand  m^ority  against  it,  by  coercing  Gkor-        "But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  mmply  a 
gia  against  her  will  to  adopt  it    There  is  not  a  question  as  to  Georgia ;  it  is  a  question  as  to 
member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not  know  Ohio  as  well  as  to  Georgia;  and  your  decision 
that,  if  Mississippi  and  Texas  and  Virginia  and  on  this  proposition  affects  my  State  just  as 
Georgia  were  lefb  to  their  free,  unbiassed  Jndg-  much  as  it  i^ects  the  State  of  Georgia;  every 
ment  on  this  amendment,  not  one  of  those  bit  as  much.    If  this  is  to  become  a  part  of 
States  would  adopt  it,  not  one  of  them  would  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
think  of  adopting  it;  and  every  Senator  well  stitution  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  Georgia." 
knows  that,  without  the  votes  of  all  four  of       Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said;  "Mr. 
those  States,  the  amendment  cannot  become  a  President,  we  do  not  say  to  the  people  of 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Georgia,  by  adopting  the  amendment  which 
"  What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  coercing  Geor-  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
gia  to  adopt  it?  When  you  strangle  her,  when  to  this  bill,  that  they  must  ratify  the  fourteenth 
you  deprive  her  citizens  of  the  free  election  and  fifteenth  amendments ;   that  is  not  the 
which  the  Constitution  gives  them  to  say  what  spirit  of  what  we  propose  to  say;  but  we  say 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  we  want  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State 
Union,  when  you  force  her  vote  into  the  urn  of  Georgia  are  in  such  a  condition,  have  so 
to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  you  fai^  repented  of  their  rebellion,  and  so  far 
force  that  amendment  on  the  people  of  Ohio,  changed  their  minds,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  re- 
on  the  people  of  Indiana,  on  the  people  of  oeived  back  into  the  family  of  States.    We  say 
Illinois,  on  the  whole  people,  however  much  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  not  a  State  which 
they  may  be  opposed  to  its  adoption.    My  State  is  in  a  condition  to  be  received  back  after  the 
has  voted  upon  the  amendment ;  her  Legisla-  history  of  the  last  eight  years,  and  especially 
ture  has  voted  upon  it  and  rejected  it ;  and  after  the  history  of  the  last  two  years,  unless 
when  you  compel  Georgia  against  the  will  of  her  people  have  come  to  that  spirit  and  mind 
her  people  to  adopt  this  amendment  you  nullify  which  induce  them  to  adopt  the  fourteenth 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  this  great  and  fifteenth  amendments.    It  is  because  we 
question  of  amending  the  Constitution.    There-  want  an  index  of  their  change  of  feeling  and 
fore,  Mr.  President,  not  simply  in  the  name  of  change  of  purpose  that  we  propose  to  insert 
the  people  of  Georgia,  but  in  the  name  of  all  the  this  condition." 

people,  I  protest  a^inst  this  mode  of  coercing       Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  an  dent,  on  the  first  day  that  this  body  convened 

amendment  to  their  Constitution.  at  the  present  session,  a  bill  entitled  '  An  act 

"The  sole  power  that  is  given  by  the  Consti-  to  perfect  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of 

tution  to  Congress  is  to  propose  amendments.  Georgia '  was  introduced  by  the   honorable 

It  ia  then  for  every  State,  of  its  own  free  will.  Senator  from  Indiana.    On  the  8th  it  was  re- 

without  coercion,  without  compulsion,  to  say  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 

whether  it  will  accept  your  proposition  or  not;  reported  back  to  this  body  with  amendments 

and  it  is  simply  idle  and  frivolous  to  say  that  ar  on  the  13th.    Here  we  stand  on  the  morning  of 

State  freely  and  voluntarily  accepts  yqur  prop*  the  16th  to  consider  an  act  the  effect  of  which 

osition  of  amendment   to   the    Constitution  simply  is  to  remand  that  which  this  Congress 

when  you  say  in  the  same  breath  to  the  State,  has  called  a  State  back  to  the  condition  of  a 
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conquered  province.    We  have  seen  too  manj  which  is  made  the  fundamental  condition  for 

acts  of  this  kind  in  the  last  few  years  directed  the  admission  of  Georgia,  was  formally  made 

toward  States  which,  in  my  opinion,  never  were  and  certified  hy  a  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Georgia, 

ont  of  the  Union,  hut  which,  nevertheless,  for  who  now  seeks  the  strong  arm  of  Federal 

purposes  of  party  and  party  domination,  were  power  to  place  him  where  the  will  of  his  peo- 

to  he  treated  as  either  in  or  out  as  the  emer-  pie  never  would  have  permitted  him  to  sit. 

gency  of  party  might  dictate;   we  have  seen  Georgia  did  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment 

such  acts  too  often  to  stand  surprised.  in  the  form  required  hy  Congress ;  Georgia  did 

^^Bnt  there  is  within  the  present  measure  a  void  those  clauses  of  her  constitution  that  the 

doctrine  and  a  principle  which,  as  it  is  now  Congress  of  the  United  States  required  her  to 

sought  to  he  applied  to  the  lips  of  Georgia,  void.    The  clauses  of  her  constitution  which 

may  yet  he  returned,  like  another  poisoned  were  ohjected  to  hy  Congress  were  those  that 

chalice,  to  those  who  have  invented  it  for  her  enforced  the  qualification  of  ^  white '  upon  the 

destruction.    When  shall  Georgia  he  a  State  ?  voter.     That  qualification  was  stricken  out. 

Has  any  gentleman  of  this  hody  yet  given  a  and  the  vote  that  elected  the  Legislature  of 

definition  on  that  point  ?  Has  that  question  yet  Georgia  that  met  in  pursuance  of  this  procla- 

heen  answered  ?   Can  any  man  see  with  moral  mation  and  of  this  act  and  elected  Senators  to 

certainty  when  that  may  he,  and  what  acts  sit  upon  this  floor,  and  the  vote  of  the  people 

upon  her  part  will  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  of  the  State  that  sent  her  Bepresentatives  to 

dominant   minority  of  Congress?    for    that  the  other  House  of  Congress,  were  in  precise 

seems  to  me  to  he  the  only  law  that  controls  accordance  with  the  letter  of  this  law  here 

her  fate.  made  the  condition  for  her  admission  to  Con- 

^^On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  the  Congress  gress  and  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  to  i^mit  ^*  But,  sir,  the  fact  was  that  the  right  to  hold 
the  States  of  North  Carolhia,  South  Carolina,  ofiSce  was  not  included  under  the  same  qualifi- 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alahama,  and  Florida,  to  cation  as  the  right  to  vote;  and,  when  tbepeo- 
representation  in  Congress,  in  which  it  was  pie  of  Georgia  found  negro  legislators  sitting 
recited  that —  .  there  as  part  of  their  State  government,  they 
Wkemia  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  South  took  the  constitution  of  Georgia  according  to 
Carolina,  Louiiiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  judgment  of  those  bodies  who,  by  the  de- 
have,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti-  oisions  of  tliis  body  and  by  the  doctrines  of  all 
tied  "An  act  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  parliamentary  law,  Were  the  sole  judges  of  the 
the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acta  *^  v^^  7  Zl  •  •"«  "v*«  ''  j'^Iu  j 
supplementary  thereto,  framed  coMtitutions  of  State  qualifications  of  their  members,  and  they  de- 
govemment  which  are  republican,  and  have  a4opted  cided,  whether  nghtly  or  wrongly,  that  under 
eaid  constitutions  by  lars^  mtgorities  of  the  votes  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  negroes 
cast  at  the  elections  held  for  the  ratification  or  rqjeo-  -^v^ere  ineligible  to  oflSce,  although  they  had  the 
^'Z  f  *r/*^^-  ^  legal  right  to  vote.  Exercising  the  inherent 
"And then  comes  the  enactment:  power  of  every  parliamentary  body— it  not 
Therefore,  only  is  inherent  here,  but  it  is  given  expressly 
£eUenaaedbji/a^SenaU  and  mute  0^  by  the  Constitution  of  our  government— the 
Uves  of  t/ie  Umted  States  of  Amenca  tn  CongretiaS'  t1«:«i«*««^  «*  n^r.^^«.  ««*  i«  ^«^..«,««*  ««..« 
eemblk.  That  each  of  the  States  of  North  (Xiolina,  }jW«^*^?l«  ^f  ^®^J8?*  ^^  ?  judgment  upon 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Geoi^a,  Alabama,  «and  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  It  excluded 
Florida,  shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  representa-  the  negro  members  from  i1;^  midst.  Since  that 
tion  in  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union  when  the  time  it  is  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 

^Salrtfo?S?CorIL'So^^7"th^^^^^^^  ^y  f^f  t^«t  -tion  of  the  Legidatnre  has 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  and  known  "*®^  before  the  judicial  branch  of  the  State 

aa  article  fourteen,  upon  the  following  fundamental  government  of  Georgia  and  has  been  disap* 

oonditions:  that  tlie  constitutions  of  neither  of  said  proved.    It  was  declared  to  be  illegal;   to  be 

States  shall  ever  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  de^  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  authority.    This 

prive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  i„  +1,^  4.,ii««,A«*  ^e  +"k^  *x»/ntv/^.  iM.«»^.t  ^^  *i  ^ 

States  o/theriffht  to  vote  in  said  State  who  are  entitled  '«  ^^^  judgment  of  tiie  proper  branch  of  the 

to  vote  by  the  constitution  thereof  herein  recognised,  government  of  Georgia  as  recorded  against  the 

except  as  a  punishment  for  sueh  crimes  as  are  now  act  excluding  negroes  from  her  ofiices,  or  cer- 

felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  thev  shall  have  tainly  from  her  Legislature, 

l!ft?i  ?i?^^ A*"  vi''*^'^  f'A^^^\  ^^''SSr  .yS^^S???  "  now,  sir,  what  is  the  result?  The  honor- 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  State :  Promded.  That  «i  i  o  «Ia  i?  t  j»  i  'j  i 
any  alteration  of  said  constitution  may  be  marfe  with  *5f^  Senator  from  Indiana  laid  down  a  propo- 
regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  voters:  sition  which  I  most  entirely  concur  in,  and 
and  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  onljr  be  entitled  ana  that  is,  that,  after  you  have  passed  an  act  for 
admitted  to  representation  upon  this  f^irther  funda-  the  admission  of  these  States  to  their  proper 

Srlfret'„°".W'X*S*oh?ftfth*'i^c^^^^^^^^^^  Pjoon  \^.  Federal  Government,  it  J  lia- 

constitution  of  said  State,  except  the  proviso  to  the  honest  aUd  dishonorable  to  impose  conditions 

first  subdivision,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  of  which  you  gave  them  no  notice.    Sir,  if  that 

General  Assembly  of  said  State  by  solemn  public  act  be  true  now,  it  was  true  one  year  ago.    It  is 

fu^d  ^^^^^'tS  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing  .just  as  dishonest,  in  my  opinion,  to  mislead  a 

amen  ai  condi  ion.  community  by  saying,  *Do  this  thmg  required 

^^  Now,  sir,  it  seems  that,  on  the  22d  day  of  of  you  and  you  shall  have  your  plaoe,^  and  then 

July,  1868,  the  ratification  of  that  amendment,  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirement  to  start 
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something  new.    I  say  that  the  time  of  such  department  of  the  Government,  hut  it  has  heen 

an  act  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  character;  it  sahmitted  to,  reviewed  hy,  and  affirmed  by  the 

is  dishonorable  under  any  circamstonoes.  American  people  time  and  again,  and  the  doc- 

**  If  this  doctrine  of  examining  into  the  ao-  trine  has  been  recognized,  too,  by  the  Supreme 
tions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  d&erent  States,  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  in  affirming  that  it 
virtually  depriving  them  of  their  power  to  sit  belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  Gov- 
in  judgment  upon  the  qualification  of  their  emment  to  say  when  a  State  government  does 
members,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  or  not  exist  within  a  State. 
State  of  Georgia,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  ^^  Who  is  to  determine  when  an  amendment 
is  exercised  against  States  of  the  more  northern  to  the  Gonstdtution  is  ratified  ?  Congress  pro- 
section  of  the  Union?  The  honorable  Senator  poses  the  amendment,  and  the  States  are  to 
from  Wisconsin  suggests  that  which  I  fancy  take  action  in  reference  to  it,  and  then  some 
has  occurred  to  every  man's  muid  before,  that  department  of  the  Government  must  neces- 
the  consent  of  a  State  or  of  an  individual  to  sarily  decide  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been 
anybargain,  wrung  from  him  by  duress  of  coer-  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 
cion,  is  worthless  in  morals  as  it  is  in  law.  Do  Congress  beyond  question  has  that  power, 
Senators  suppose,  because  they  can  by  military  for  it  is  a  political  power  to  decide  as  to  what 
rule  compel  these  Southern  provinces — ^for  I  is  or  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
will  not  call  Uiem  States — to  adopt  amend-  States;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  jadicial 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  department  of  the  Government  to  construe  that 
that  other  States  who  are  equally  grievously  Constitution  and  determine  its  meaning.  More 
affected  by  this  absurd  misnomer  of  adoption  than  once  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
or  consent  will  not  question  it?  Why,  sir,  it  States  have  determined  that  it  was  the  prov- 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  exists  in  our  ince  of  Congress  to  decide  as  to  whether  a 
people,  that  question  will  yet  arise.  The  domi-  State  government  ^d  or  did  not  exist,  and  so 
nant  party,  who,  having  no  other  power  under  it  is  the  province  of  Congress  to  decide  as  to 
the  Constitution  than  to  propose  an  amend-  what  is  or  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  for  the  acceptance  or  ted  States.  I  maintain  that  that  is  exclusively 
Tejection  of  the  States,  have  yet  held  them  by  a  political  question  and  belongs  to  the  politi- 
force  and  thrust  amendments  down  their  cal  department  of  the  Government ;  but  when 
throats,  will  hereafter  find  in  this  country,  not  Congress  affirm  that  an  amendment  has  been 
perhaps  from  tiie  States  which  have  been  the  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of  States, 
▼ictims  of  that  illegality  directly,  but  from  then,  of  course,  the  judiciary  can  decide  as  to 
other  States,  the  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  meaning  and  effect  of  tiiat  constitutional 
an  amendment  so  obtained  has  any  legal,  bind-  amendment. '' 
ing  force  upon  a  free  and  a  brave  people.  Mr.    Casserly,  of  California,  said :    "  The 

*^  Therefore  it  is,  feeling  tiiat  this  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  eminent  as  a 

doctrine  involved  in  it  are  not  only  souffht  now  judge,  and  certainly  would  not  be  less  so  as 

to  be  applied  to  Georgia,  but  may  with  equal  an  expositor  of  the  Constitution.    I  desire  to 

validity,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  the  ask  hmi  if  I  understand  him  now  in  his  place 

State  which  I  in  part  represent  and  to  any  other  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  it  is  never  a 

State  of  this  Union  whose  people  may  differ  in  judicial  question,  but  always  a  political  ques- 

opinion  from  the  present  dominant  minority  ot  tion,  what  articles  are  or  are  not  portions  of 

Congress,  that  I  do  protest  against  the  passage  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  other 

of  any  such  act.''  words,  whether  a  constitutional  law  has  been 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :.  "A  word  as  validly  passed  or  not  ? " 
to  the  coercion  imposed  upon  the  State  of  Geor-  Mr.  Williams:  ^^I  maintiun  the  doctrine 
gia  by  this  proposed  amendment.  It  may  be  that  when  Congress  proposes  to  the  several 
called  coerdon  or  not,  as  you  please.  Georgia  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
saw  proper,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself  the  United  States,  it  is  exclusively  within  the 
to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dissolution  of  province  of  Congress  to  determine  as  to  whether 
the  Union;  she  withdrew  her  representation  or  not  that  amendm^at  has  been  adopted,  and 
from  Congress  and  undertook  to  destroy  the  that  the  decision  of  Congress  upon  that  ques- 
Goremment  of  the  United  States;  and  Con-  tion  concludes  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
gress undertakes  to  say  that  before  she  shall  partments  'of  the  Government.  This  is  the 
resame  her  representAion  in  these  halls  she  aoctrine  which  I  affirm,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
shall  comply  with  certain  terms  and  conditions  a  correct  construction  of  tJie  Constitution." 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  are  neces-  Mr.  Casserly :  ^^  Suppose  before  the  war, 
aary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  ooun-  and  before  there  could  be  any  question  as  to 
try.  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  whether  a  State  was  in  the  Union  or  not,  an 
these  terms  and  conditions  upon  the  rebel  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  pro- 
States  is  a  question  that  I  regard  settled  for-  posed,  and  upon  the  record — ^there  must  be  a 
ever  in  this  country.  It  is  now  too  late  to  dis-  record  somewhere,  I  take  it — it  appeared  as  a 
euss  or  controvert  the  right  of  Congress  upon  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation  that  less  than 
that  subjects  Sir,  it  has  been  determined,  not  the  requisite  number  of  three-fourths  had  rati- 
only  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  legislative  fied  it;  suppose  upon  that  state  of  the  record 
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and  that  state  of  facts  Congress  had  pat  forth  Georgia.     '  Coercion '  is  not  a  term  to  apply 

a  bill  declaring  the  amendment  adopted,  would  to  such  a  thing.    It  is  left  to  their  own  free 

that  be  a  find  decision  conclasive  on  all  de-  will.     If  that  be  coercion,  then  I  have  mis- 

pailments  ?   Does  the  Senator  undertake  to  say  taken  the  meaning  of  language, 

that  ho  judicial  question  can  ever  be  raised  as  *^  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  pas- 

to  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sage  of  this  Amendment,  upon  the  allegation 

is,  whether  it  remains  with  or  without  amend-  that  it  imposes  a  new  and  forther  condition 

ment,  which  can  be  acted  on  by  a  court  on  the  upon  the  people  of  Georgia  not  embraced  in  the 

face  of  the  record  ? "  previous  reconstruction  laws.    Well,  sir,,  I  am 

Mr.  Williams :  *^  Mr.  President,  assuming  not  sure  but  that  that  is  true  in  point  of  fact, 
that  each  member  of  Congress  is  sworn  to  bntthe  amendment  is  not  worse  on  that  account 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  either  fbr  the  people  of  Georgia  or  the  rest  of 
as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  know  very 
affirm  that  if  a  mcgority  of  both  nouses  of  Con-  well  that  under  the  reconstruction  acts  even 
gress,  upon  their  solemn  oaths,  affirm  that  a  the  State  of  Georgia  acquired  no  positive  right 
constitutional  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  to  be  represented  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  would  not  be  gress  until  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  said  so ; 
within  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  disaffirm  until  we  should  give  our  consent  under  all  the 
that  decision  and  declare  it  invalid,  because  circumstances  of  the  case.  That  right  and  that 
the  question  is  one  belonging  wholly  to  the  duty  were  reserved  in  the  reconstruction  act  in 
political  department  of  the  Government.  It  plain  terms,  and  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
is  as  easy  to  assume  that  Congress  would  abuse  prudent  provision.  We  see  its  necessity  at  this 
any  other  power  belonging  exclusively  to  the  present  juncture  plainly  and  distinctly, 
political  department  of  the  Government  as  to  *^  But,  sir,  if  an  excuse  were  wanting  for  the 
assume  that  it  would  abuse  this  power.  Does  imposition  of  this  further  condition  in  the  ad- 
the  honorable  Senator  mean  to  say  because  mission  of  Georgia,  I  feel  for  one  that  it  is 
it  can  be  assumed  that  members  of  Congress  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in 
will  violate  their  oaths,  that  the  Supreme  Court  Georgia.  They  have  not  kept  their  faitii  with 
of  the  United  States  may  revise  every  action  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  The  reconstruction 
Congress — actions  confessedly  within  the  po-  acts  authorize  every  male  person  twenty-one 
litical  department  of  the  Government?  I  say  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  color,  to 
that  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  Constitution  vote  at  the  polls  and  to  vote  for  members  of 
belongs  to  the  politioal  department  of  the  Gov-  the  Legislature,  and  to  be  voted  for  as  mem- 
emment,  but  tne  question  as  to  what  it  means  bers  of  the  Legislature.  The  right  to  be  elected 
belongs  to  the  judiciary.  When  the  Consti-  to  the  Legislature  was  as  plainly  provided  for 
tution  was  framed  it  was  altogether  a  matter  in  the  reconstruction  a/3t3  as  was  the  right  to 
of  politioal  action,  and  the  amendments  to  it  vote.  It  was  plainly  written  on  the  face  of  the 
have  been  made  by  the  political  department  of  statute,  so  plamly  that  he  who  runs  might  read, 
the  Gt)vemment;  and  the  power  of  the  judi-  and  that  even  he  who  stumbles  might  not  mis- 
oiary  extends  only  to  questions  arising  *•  under  take  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  cleamesa  of 
the  Constitution '  and  not  to  questions  as  to  that  provision  in  those  acts,  when  the  Legis- 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  Constitution,"  lature  of  Georgia  assembled,  there  being  a 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  **  Mr.  Presi-  majority  of  what  are  called  white  Conservatives 
dent,  I  do  not  view  that  amendment  as  subject-  who  believed  not  in  the  policy  of  the  reconstruo- 
ing  the  people  of  Georgia  or  the  State  of  tion  laws,  but  in  what  is  called  the  policy  of 
Georgia  to  any  coercion.  If  it  shall  be  adopted  Hhe  white  man^s  government,'  they  took  it 
and  become  a  part  of  the  law,  it  will  simply  sub-  into  their  heads  to  ostraoi2e  and  to  expel  from 
mit  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  alternative  thelegislativebodiesofthatState,  elected  under 
of  remaining  in  their  present  condition  until  the  reconstruction  acts,  a  large  portion  of  the 
it  shall  be  changed  by  Congress,  or  of  adopt*  members  elected ;  not  because  they  were  not 
ing  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  twenty-one  years  old,  not  because  they  were 
tion.  It  simply  submits  to  them  the  question  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  because 
whether  they  prefer  the  one  condition  or  the  they  had  been  gnUty  of  any  crime  or  offence 
other ;  that  is  all — ^not  a  very  unoopimoin  state  justly  disqualifying  them  for  th«  elective  f^an- 
of  things  in  our  political  history.  If  the  people  chise  and  for  holdbig  the  office  of  represent- 
of  Georgia  see  fit  to  remain  in  their  present  atives  and  senators,  bnHbecause  they  were  col- 
condition,  subject  to  the  reconstruction  acta  ored,  because  they  had  descended  fVom  Africa ; 
of  Congress  and  to  the  military  authority  pro-  and  that  was  Hie  sole  reason, 
vided  for  in  those  acts,  they  have  a  right  to  ^^  Sir,  there  was  no  excuse  or  apology  for  this 
do  so ;  let  them  do  so.  But  if  they  shfdl  find  high-handed,  revolutionary,  and  oppresnve 
it  so  uncomfortable  and  so  objectionable  as  measure.  It  was  setting  at  direct  defiance  the 
seems  to  be  represented  by  some  of  their  commands  of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Con- 
friends  here,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  gress.  It  was  not  keeping  faith  with  the  United 
fifl^enth  amendment  and  they  can  escape  from  States.  It  was  directly  breaking  faith  with  ub, 
their  difficulty  at  once.  There  is  no  coercion  It  was  an  unblushing  and  unhesitating  violation 
about  it;  it  all  depends  on  the  free  will  of  oftheplainlanguage  of  the  reconstruction  acts." 
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Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "Mr.  Presi-  and  they  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  no 
dent,  I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  one  shaU  vote  at  all ;  and,  when  they  can  go 
Senators  who  are  desirous  that  this  people  of  to  that  extent,  they  can  go  the  extent  of  say- 
Georgia  shall  give  some  efficient  proof  of  their  ing  there  shall  he  neither  executive,  legislative, 
good  faith  and  of  their  real  repuhUcanism.  I  nor  judicial  officers  within  a  State.  The  power 
do  not  mean  repuhUcanism  in  the  mere  teohni*  of  amendment  contemplated  hy  the  Oonstitu- 
cal  party  sense,  but  in  the  Jeffersonian  sense,  if  tlon  is  a  power  of  amendment  to  perfect  the 
I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  in  coming  again  into  system,  to  develop  the  system,  if  you  please, 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  But  I  confess  I  feel,  in  its  operations,  to  make  it  more  beneficial 
as  I  believe  the  committee  felt  unanimously,  for  the  common,  weal  and  prosperity  of  the 
that  if  we  could  attain  that  object,  the  adop-  whole ;  but  it  never  was  intended  to  be  a 
tlon  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  the  re-  power  of-  amendment  to  destroy  the  very  na- 
adoption,  if  you  please,  of  the  fourteenth,  by  ture  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  nature, 
the  Legislature  of  that  people,  acting  of  their  powers,  and  essential  characteristics  and  rights 
own  free  will  without  any  thing  that  anybody  of  the  State  governments, 
could  call  coercion  or  duress,  it  would  be  emi-  "  Let  us  test  it,  sir.  I  ask  you  whether,  if 
nently  desirable ;  and  desirable  for  the  reason  two-thirds  of  Congress  were  to  propose  an 
that  the  position  of  Georgia  has  come  to  be  in  amendment,  declaring  that  the  powers  of  this 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  persons  somewhat  Government,  le^ative,  executive,  and  judi- 
different  from  that  of  the  other  States  upon  cial,  should  not  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  in  a 
whom  we  have  inposed  these  conditions.  President,  and  in  a  judiciary,  but  should  be 
When  I  say  ^States,'  I  do  not  mean  political^  absolutely  vested  in  the  occupant  of  the  White 
equal,  complete  communities,  but  should  say  House  at  the  present  time,  and,  in  the  insanity 
rather  the  people  within  the  territorial  limits  and  madness  of  the  hour,  three-fourths  of  the 
called  States.  Now,  if  we  can  attain  by  the  States  were  to  ratify  such  a  provision  as  that, 
free  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia  this  result  would  such  a  ratification  be  binding  on  any 
and  are  sure  of  it,  considering  the  somewhat  non-assenting  State?  No,  sir;  because  the 
dijSerent  position  of  that  people  as  is  claimed  ratification  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  nature 
by  many,  without  inviting  a  ccAtroversy  here*  and  character  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
after  either  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  in  the  States  had  assented,  and  contrary  to  the  pur- 
forum  which  is  only  a  little  way  from  us,  would  pose  and  objects  for  which  the  Government, 
it  not  be  very  desirable  to  do  so  ?  It  seems  to  was  formed." 
me  that  it  would."  Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I  hold, 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  If  with  the  distinguished  Senator  who  has  ad- 
Georgia  was  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  dressed  the  Senate  at  length  this  morning,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  States  that  are  in  the  these  States  have  never  been  out  of  the  Union, 
Union  were  to  ratify  a  proposed  amendment  that  they  could  not  go  out  of  the  Union,  that 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  they  have  always  been  in  the  Union ;  but  I  say 
destroyed  the  power  of  a  State,  a  member  of  that,  when  you  start  on  the  theory  of  their 
the  Federal  Union,  to  control  the  manage-  governments  being  provisional  and  military 
ment  of  its  own  domestic  and  internal  affairs ;  governments,  and  then  calling  those  military 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  proposed  amendment  to  governments,  those  temporary  governments, 
the  Constitution  goes  so  far  as  to  say  who  shall  together,  by  the  military  commander  of  a  di- 
or  who  shall  not  vote  for  Governor  of  my  State  vision,  to  act  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 
or  membera  of  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  ment,  you  are  depriving  my  State,  and  the 
and  if  .that  proposed  amendment  is  ratified  by  State  of  Ohio,  and  all  ti^e  rest  of  the  States 
three-fourths  of  the  States  acknowledged  to  be  who  have  never  been  in  rebellion,  or  tainted 
in  the  Union,  and  does  not  receive  the  assent  with  it,  of  their  rights." 
of  my  State,  the  ratification  by  three-fourths  Mr.  Morton :  "  Inasmuch  as  the  fifteenth 
j^  absolutely  nuU  and  void ;  and  for  this  rea-  amendment  is  the  vital  j^int  in  my  amend- 
son :  because  under  our  form  of  government  ment,  and  the  vital  question  of  the  hour,  I  am 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  limitations  upon  willing  to  strike  out  the  fourteenth  amend- 
the  power  of  amendment,  growing  out  of  the  ment,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
nature  and  character  of  our  political  institu*  seriously  affected  in  any  way." 
tiona.  The  States  never  meant,  by  giving  to  Mr.  Howard :  ^^  That  is  right." 
three-fourths  of  Congress  the  power  to  r^fy  The  Vice-President:  *^The  Senator  ftom 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  to  sur-  Indiana  moves  to  amend  his  amendment,  by 
render  all  the  power  of  internal  government  striking  out  the  words  ^  the  fourteenth  and ' 
wilhia  their  own  limits  to  the  Federal  Gov-  before  '  fifteenth.' " 

emment.  They  never,  in  other  words,  gave  Mr.  Morton :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a 
to  three-fourths  of  the  States  the  power  to  matter  of  vital  importance  to  this  nation  that 
destroy  the  State  governments;  and,  whenever  the  fifteenth  amendment  should  be  ratified; 
three-foartha  of  the  States  go  to  such  an  ex-  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tent aa  to  say  who  shall  vote  for  mere  munici-  tingencies  in  several  of  the  States,  that  the 
pal  officers  of  a  State,  for  State  officers,  they  find  success  of  that  amendment  depends  upon 
go  to  the  extent  of  saying  who  shall  not  vote,  the  vote  of  Georgia.    If  we  in  the  Senate  to- 
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night  shall  require  Georgia  to  ratify  it,  it  will  Mr.  Edmnnds :  **  The  Senator  will  permit 

be  regarded  throughout  this  whole  country  as  me  to  inform  him  that  I  never  did  any  thing 

settling  the  question ;  for,  with  all  the  other  of  the  kind.    I  voted  against  it." 

contingencies  against  us,  still,  if  we  require  Mr.  Morton :  '*  The  Senator,  then,  is  oon- 

G«orgia  to  ratify  it,  the  amendment  will  be  sistent.     He  has  been  against  this  business 

ratified,  and  then  all  opposition  will  cease,  from  the  first.    I  am  glad  to  understand  tiiat. 

The  very  moment  it  is  announced  by  the  wires  I  know  the  Senator  voted  against  this  provi- 

that  this  Congress  has  required  Georgia  to  sion  in  regard  to  Yirginia,  Mississippi,  and 

ratify  it  as  a  condition  of  representation,  op-  Texas,  but  I  was  not  aware  before  that  he  voted 

position  to  the  amendment  will  cease.    The  against  the  original  reconstruction  bill  which 

Democratic  party  will  not  make  strenuous  ex-  contained   it   in   regard   to   the   fourteenth 

ertions  to  secure  the  little  handful  of  men  that  amendment" 

hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ohio  Legis-  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  If  my  friend  will  permit 

lature.    All  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Legislature  me,  I  will  explain  to  him  exactly  what  I  did. 

of  Rhode  Island  will  disappear  in  the  face  of  I  voted  against  it  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  Mis- 

that  vote ;  and  in  the  face  of  that  vote  the  sissippi,  and  Texas,  and  resisted  it  all  in  my 

New  York  Le^slature  wiU  not  rescind  her  power  upon  the  grounds  that  I  stated  yester- 

ratification,  because  all  will  understan4  that  day,  not  that  I  did  not  wish  to  attain  the  re- 

the  ratification  of  the  amendment  has  been  se-  suit,  but  I  wished  to  attain  it  in  a  way  that 

cured,  and  then  all  will  want  to  be  on  the  would  leave  no  court  and  no  future  Congress 

strong  side,  and  my  distinguished  friends  from  any  thing  on  the  record  to  found  a  pretext 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  instead  of  fUrther  upon  for  undoing  what  we  have  done.    But, 

denouncing  the  amendment,  instead  of  fhrther  after  the  amendment  was  inserted  against  my 

denouncing  the  negro  race,  I  imagine,  will  be  objection,  I  voted  for  the  bill  finally,  yielding 

found  putting  themselves  in  a  position  where  my  judgment  to  that  of  my  fnends,  as  I  shall 

they  will  be  acceptable  to  tiie  new  voters,  do  in  tins  instance  if  the  amendment  of  the 

American  citizens  of  African  descent  1  Senator  from  Indiana  should  be  adopted.    I 

"Then,  in  every  point  of  view  it  is  important  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  then,  but  I  think  this 
that  we  shall  require  Georgia  to  ratify  this  provision  very  unwise." 
stnendment  jtist  as  we  have  done  with  other  Mr.  Morton :  "  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask 
States.  If  we  have  done  wrong,  it  is  too  late  the  military  to  force  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
now  to  talk  about  it.  To  go  back  in  the  case  to  ratify  the  amendment ;  we  do  not  propose 
of  Georgia  would  be  inconsistent ;  it  would  be  to  force  it.  AH  that  argument  about  coercion 
regarded  as  weakness,  as  cowardice,  and,  in-  is  without  substance.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
stead  of  brin^g  us  respect,  would  simply  say  to  them,  '  If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  us 
bring  us  contempt,  that  contempt  which  has  this  security  against  future  rebellion,  against 
already  been  manifested  in  strong  language  by  future  revolution  in  the  State,  you  can  remain 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  this  evening,  in  your  present  condition ;  take  your  choice. 
But,  sir,  if  we  require  Georgia  to  do  it,  the  If  there  is  coercion  in  that,  let  it  be  coercion, 
question  is  settled  from  that  very  hour.  It  "  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  this  re- 
will  be  regarded  as  a  certain  thing,  and  all  op-  quirement  the  Legislature  of  Geor^a  will  not 
position  will  pass  away.  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment.    The  members 

''Will  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  on  this  of  that  body  would  be  at  once  befideged  by 

subject  go  any  farther  than  you  require  them?  their  enemies  not  to  go  further  than  Congress 

No,  sir;  they  will  not    In  my  opinion  there  is  had  required  them  to  go.    They  would  be  told 

not  one  chance  out  of  fifty  for  tne  Legislature  by  the  rebel  Democracy,  *  If  you  will  refuse  to 

of  Georgia  to  ratify  the  amendment  unless  this  go  farther  than  Congress  requires  you  to  go, 

condition  is  placed  in  the  bill.    As  I  said  be-  we  will  forgive  all  the  past ;  we  will  support 

fore,  we  cannot  tell  the  condition  of  that  Legis-  you.'    Ever}'  influence,  every  argument,  every 

lature  when  it  is  called  together.    Several  of  inducement,  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those 

its  members  have  been  killed,  a  number  have  men,  and  thoy  will  not  go  iurther  than  Con-, 

been  run  out  of  the  State,  some  are  missing,  gress  requires  them.    But  for  this  requirement 

some  have  resigned,  and,  when  they  come  to-  Yir^nla  would  not  have  ratified  the  fifteenth 

gether,  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  there  amendment.    We  know  that  just  as  well  as  we 

will  be  a  Republican  migority.''"  know  any  thing.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Edmnnds,  of  Vermont,  said  :  "  Why  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  Le^slature 
would  it  not  be  well,  then,  in  order  to  make  of  Virginia,  led  by  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  thing  sure,  to  insert  an  additional  clause  Governor  just  as  Virginia  was,  have  spumed 
directing  the  military  commander  down  there  the  amendment.  I  b^eve  it  got  but  ten  votes 
to  put  the  amendment  through,  and  compel  in  that  body.  Sir,  this  requirement  in  regard 
people  enough  to  vote  for  it  to  adopt  it  at  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  require- 
once  ?  "  ment  in  regard  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  in 

Mr.  Morton :  "  Ah,  Mr.  President,  why  did  reference  to  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 

not  the  Senator  ask  that  question  when  he  were  all  that  saved  the  fourteenth  or  that  will 

voted  to  require  the  ratification  *  of  the  four-  save  the  fifteenth  amendment.    And  now,  sir, 

teenth  amendment  as  a  condition  precedent  ?  "  when  the  ratification  hangs  on  the  vot«  of  one 
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single  State,  when  we  have  come  within  just  stamp  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  then 
one  State  of  secoring  this  amendm^it,  and  to  Georgia  is  a  State  in  the  Union;  but,  on  the 
secare  that  we  hare  got  to  do  just  what  we  contrarj,  if  Georgia  will  exercise  her  own  in- 
have  done  before,  now  to  halt,  now  to  flEill  back  dependence,  and  her  Legislature  will  elect  mem- 
would  \fe  regarded  bj  the  world  as  cowardice,  bers  to  the  Senate,  and  her  people  Kepresenta^ 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession,  would  be  tires  to  Congress,  who  are  opposed  to  Radical* 
an  abandonment  of  this  amendment."  ism  or  to  Bepublicanism,  then  Georgia  is  no 

The  Vice-President:   '^The  question  is  on  State  in  the  Union  I    The  question  comes  to 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana."  that  issue.    If  Georgia  is  Radical,  and  in  her 

Mr.  Williams:  '^I  propose  this  as  a  substi-  elections  and  legislation  will  act  in  conformity 

tute  for  that  amendment — ^it  is  simply  a  change  to  the  Radical  policy,  then  Georgia  is  a  State 

in  phraseology — ^to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  in  the  Union ;  but,  if  Georgia  is  Democratic  or 

^that,^  and  insert:  anti-Radical,  and  will  elect  members  of  the 

The  Legislature  shall  ratify  the  fifteenth  amend-  Senate  opposed  to  Radicalism,  then  Georgia  is 

ment  propoeed  to  the  Constltation  of  the  United  no  State  in  the  Union!     That,  I  think,  is  a  fair 

State*  before  Senators  and  Repreaentativea  from  statement  of  the  proposition  which  now  divides 

Georgia  are  admitted  to  seats  in  (Jongress."  ^^  g^j^te  upon  this  evening.    Georgia  is  a 

Mr.  Morton:  "Aa  it  contains  precisely  the  State  of  the  Union  if  she  will  adopt  the  Rad- 

substanoe  of  my  amendment,  and  as  it  has  a  ioal  policy ;  Georgia  is  a  State  in  the  Union  if 

change  of  phraseology  which  will   obviate  shewill  send  Radical  members  to  the  House  of 

some  verbal  arguments  that  have  been  offered  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate ;   but,  if 

here,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute."  Greorgia  acts  in  opposition  to  Radicalism  and 

The  Vice-President:    "The  question  is  on  to  the  Radical  piui;y  in  those  aspects,  then 

the  amendment  as  modified.''  Georgia  is  no  State  of  the  Union  at  all.    Well, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  Mr.  President,  that  is  about  equivalent  to  the 

dent)  the  mtdn  matter  that  is  before  this  body  proposition  we  have  all  so  often  heard  stated 

and  before  the  country  for  consideration,  ac-  between  the  gamblers,  'Heads,  I  win;  tails, 

cording  to  my  apprehension,  is  the  ratification  you  lose.'    There  is  no  chance  for  the  inde- 

of  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  or,  in  other  pendence  of  Georgia,  there  is  no  chance  for 

words,  the  power  that  is  legitmuite  to  organize  her  action  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  reha- 

agovemment  for  the  State  of  Georgia.    Now,  bilitating  her  State  government,  unless  she 

I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator  who  re-  declares  herself  Radical ;  and,  unless  she  takes 

ported  this  bill,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com-  that  position,  she  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  whose  business  is  it  at  all  I  * 

to  make  a  State  government?    What  power  in  ''Well,  sir,  the  objections  of  the  honorable 

our  country  and  under  our  system  of  mixed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  amendment  of 

State  and  Federal  Governments  is  the  appro-  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  think  would  avail 

priate  power  to  make  a  State  government?  nothing,  because  I  think  the  question  in  that 

Well,  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  there  can  be  form  was  distinctly  made  up  at  the  last  session 

but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  that  the  of  Congress  when  the  three  States  of  MLssis- 

people  of  the  State  itself  are  the  only  legitimate  sippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas,  were  required  abso- 

and  constitutional  power  upon  earth  that  can  lutely  by  the  action  of  Congress  to  adopt  the 

make  a  government  for  the  State  of  Georgia  fifteenth  amendment  before  they  could  be  re- 

or  for  any  other  State.  ceived  and  treated  as  States  in  the  Union ; 

"  Now,  what  is  the  question  before  this  body,  but  it  is  only  a  difference  of  form  and  not  in 

and  what  is  the  power  which  the  Senate  is  try-  essence  between  the  two  modes ;  both  of  them 

ing  to  assume  ?    It  is  that  the  Congress  of  the  are  equally  coercive  of  Georma  and  destructive 

United  States  shall  divest  the  people  of  Georgia  of  her  independence.    She  has  as  much  right 

of  the  power  to  make  their  own  State  govern-  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  the  fifteenth 

ment,  and  assume  and  usurp  that  power  it-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  independently 

self.    Sir,  I  say  that  it  is  not  competent  for  and  of  her  own  free  will  as  has  any  State  of 

Congress  to  take  upon  itself  the  exercise  of  such  the  United  States.    Says  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

a  power  at  all.    All  the  legislation  of  Congress  cousin :  '  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

upon  this  subject  of  the  States  whose  people  from  Indiana  is  adopted,  it  will  present  upon 

were  in  rebellion  seems  to  concede  the  propo-  the  record  a  case  of  coercion  of  Georgia  in  this 

sition  that  those  States  are  still  members  of  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and,  to 

the  Union ;   that  is,  they  are  States  of  the  avoid  that  case  of  coercion  upon  the  record,  I 

United  States.    Kthat  proposition  is  conceded,  want  to  dodge  that  point,  but  make  her  adopt 

with  what  show  of  logic  or  constitutional  law  it  just  as  imperatively  as  a  matter  of  fact  though 

caa  any  man  contend  that  Congress  has  the  it  is  evaded  upon  the  record.'    That  is  his  po- 

power  to  make  a  constitution  for  those  States  ?  sition  plainly  expressed. 

"Mr.  President,  here  seems  to  be  the  pith  "  Well,  Mr.  President,  in  either  form  it  would 

of  the  question :  If  Georgia  will  come  into  ^e  avail  nothing.    Gentlemen  delude  themselves 

Union,  and  by  her  Legislature  and  State  gov-  when  they  believe  or  affect  to  believe  that  by 

emment  range  herself  under  the  Radical  ban-  such  shallow  devices  as  that  they  can  avoid  the 

ner,  and  elect  Radical  Senators  of  the  proper  grave  question  whether  there  is  coercion  exer- 
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dsed  in  passing  upon  a  proposed  amendment  resentation,  declined  to  answer.  Who  qnes- 
of  the  Constitution  by  certain  States  of  the  tions  but  that^  if  Georgia  should  ratify  the 
Union.  There  is  no  freedom  allowed  to  Geor-  amendment  under  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
gia  in  this  matter  of  passing  upon  this  fifbeeuth  committee,  and  still  the  Bepresentatires  and 
amendment.  There  was  none  allowed  to  Vir-  Senators  of  the  State  should  not  be  admitted 
ginia,  to  Mississippi,  and  to  Texas.  The  same  under  the  general  discretion  of  Congress,  yet 
liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  and  not  an  iota  the  vote  of  Georgia  would  be  counted  as  a 
more,  as  is  allowed  by  the  highwayman  when  ratification?  So  that,  from  what  has  been  said 
he  arrests  the  traveller  on  the  highway,  and  thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  I  take  it 
presents  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  demands  that  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
of  him  ^  Your  money  or  your  life.^  That  is  the  are  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  to  se- 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  freedom  of  action  cure  the  adoption  of  the  fifte^th  amendment, 
in  this  grave  matter  of  amending  the  Oonstitu-  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  assuming  that 
tion  of  the  United  States  upon  ike  proposition  as  established  by  this  discussion, 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  which  the  party  in  *^  Now,  what  I  shaJl  have  to  say  is  chiefly  in 
power  in  Con'gress  have  allowed  to  these  South-  regard  to  the  pending  amendment ;  but,  before 
em  States.  The  time  will  come  when  the  I  come  to  that,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
matter  in  that  form  will  be  presented  to  the  gard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself.  And 
American  people."  wlxat  I  shaU  say  on  that  is  suggested  by  what 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said :  *^  Mr.  Presi-  was  said  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from 

dent,  yesterday  the  discussion  seemed  to  take  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ferry)  and  the  Senator  from 

a  sort  of  drift  on  the  other  side  toward  an  at-  New  York  (Mr.  Conkling).    The  Senator  from 

tempt  to  justify  under  the  Constitution,  or  in  Connecticut  was  apprehensive  that,  if  in  the 

some  other  way,  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  found  diana  the  requirement  of  a  ratification  of  the 

his  justification  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 

the  fact  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had  not  retained,  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  the 

been  true  to  the  pledges  or  the  ret^esentations  validity  of  the  rat&cation  of  that  amendment, 

they  had  made  to  Congress,  and  from  that  we  and  whether  it  was  now  a  part  of  the  Consti- 

all  inferred  that  they  had  not  done  what  the  tution.    I  find,  on  looking  at  the  record,  that 

Bepublican  party  had  a  right  to  ezpe«t  they  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1868,  the  Congress  of 

would  do.    The  Senator  f^om  Vermont  (Mr.  the  United  States  passed  an  act  reciting  that, 

Edmunds)  found  his  justification  for  voting  for  whereas  among  other  States  the  State  of  Geor- 

this  bill  in  the  fact  that  it  was  consistent  with  gia  had  adopted  the  fourteenth  amendment 

the  reconstruction  laws  heretofore  passed,  and  and  had  conformed  to  the  reconstruction  laws, 

he  gave  us  a  long  history,  a  detailed  statement  she  was  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress, 

of  what  those  laws  were.    The  Senator  from  and  upon  the  passage  of  that  act  Representa- 

Michigan  (Mr.  Howard)  found  a  justification  tives  were  admitted  in  the  other  House.  Sena- 

for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  fact  that  tors  were  not  admitted  here,  because  of  the 

the  people  of  Georgia  were  not  loyal,  and  he  objection,  perhaps  my  friend  from  Missouri 

said  that  we  should  teach  this  people  that  they  (Mr.  Drake)  would  say,  that  he  made  to  their 

should  be  true,  as  he  understood  it,  to  the  Gov-  admission.    On  the  28th  of  June,  1868,  the  Sec- 

emment.    But  the  Senatorfrom  Indiana  (Mr.  retary  of  State,  in  pursuance  of  this  act  of 

Morton)  has  given  the  true  reason  why  the  Congress,  issued  his  proclamation   declaring 

mtgority  here  should  pass  this  bill  if  it  is  to  be  the  fourteenth  amendment  ratified, 
passed,  and  of  course  I  suppose  it  is  to  be,  and        *^  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 

that  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  adop-  country  to  this  point,  that,  if  Georgia,  on  the 

tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  25th  day  of  June  last,  was  a  State  in  this  Union 

"  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena-  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
tor  from  New  York,  who  addressed  us  this  af-  is  to-day  a  State  in  this  Union.  If  on  the  25th 
temoon,  while  they  do  not  see  the  same  neces-  day  of  June  last  the  Congress  of  the  United 
sity  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  for  States  declared  by  solemn  enactment  that 
putting  this  amendment  upon  the  bill,  are  yet  Georgia  was  a  State  in  this  Union  sufiScient  to 
wining  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
that  their  purpose  and  their  intent  are  the  same  Georgia  is  to-day  a  State  in  this  Union ;  and 
with  him,  and  that  this  whole  bill  is  intended  by  what  power,  what  right,  what  authority,  do 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend-  you  sit  here  to-night  legislating  for  the  pur- 
ment;  'for,'  says  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  pose  of  Defecting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
'never  so  long  as  I  hold  a  seat  in  this  body  State  of  Georgia?  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
will  I  admit  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor-  of  Congress  to  say  that  Georgia  is  not  now  a 
Kia  till  she  adopts  the  fifteenth  amendment.'  State  in  this  Union  just  as  much  as  the  State 
The  Senator  from  New  York  said  nearly  the  of  Ohio  or  Indiana,  or  any  other  State.  You 
same.  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  yesterday,  might  just  as  well  say  that,  because  the  State 
when  I  asked  him  what  would  become  of  the  of  Ohio  r^'ected  the  fifteenth  amendment  last 
ratification  of  Georgia  if  under  his  proposition  winter  by  its  Legislature,  that  State  needs  re- 
Congress  should  BtiU  not  admit  Georgia  to  rep-  constructing,  and  you  will  call  together  the 
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Legislature  that  was  elected  a  year  or  two  extent  your  consistencj.   You  go  upon  the  idea 

jears  hefore,  and  reqnire  them  to  ratify  this  that  the  Constitnticm  of  the  United  States  and 

fifteenth  amendment,  else  their  Senators  shall  its  gaarantees  for  the  protection  of  life  and  lih- 

not  hold  their  seats  in  this  hody.  erty,  person  and  property,  are  not  operative  in 

'*  Bat,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  citing  this  for  certain  States,  and  that  yon  may,  hy  force  of 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  inconsistency  of  enactments  of  Congress,  establish  there  mili- 
these  reconstruction  measures,  nor  to  show  the  tary  or  any  other  governments  you  please.  Now, 
inconsistency  of  Congress  in  its  action  in  re-  I  say  that  in  pursuance  of  the  theory  I  would 
gard  to  the  Southern  States.  I  am  only  citing  go  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I 
it  to  establish  the  fact  that  by  all  the  political  would  depose  your  Governor  Bullock ;  I  would 
departments  of  the  Government,  executive  and  depose  your  Legislature  and  your  judges  and 
le^slative,  Georgia  has  been  recognized  as  a  your  courts,  and  I  would  make  it  a  military 
State  of  the  Union — ^recognized  to  the  extent  despotism  in  truth  and  in  fact.  That  is  the 
that  she  can  participate  in  amending,  changing,  le^tlmate  and  the  consistent  result  or  course 
and  modifying  the  fundamental  law,  the  su-  of  your  reconstruction  measures.  The  times, 
preme  law  of  th&  land.  When  she  can  do  that,  perhaps,  may  not  Justify  or  warrant  it.  That 
when  she  is  enough  of  a  State  of  this  Union  is  not  for  me  to  consider.  But,  when  gentle- 
to  do  that,  by  what  right,  by  what  authority,  men  talk  about  consistency,  and  reproach  each 
by  what  power,  and  wherein  do  you  find  your  other  about  the  theories  of  these  reconstruction 
justification  for  reconstructing  and  reorganiz-  acts,  and  the  desire  to  be  consistent  with  thera, 
ing  Georgia?  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  should  go  the  full 

*^  I  care  nothing,  so  far  as  this  bill  or  the  length,  because,  if  the  theory  and  the  idea  upon 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  con-  which  you  started  out  was  a  true  and  a  sound 
cerned,  about  Georgia.  It  is  not  Georgia  atone  one,  you  may  go  with  the  utmost  propriety  to 
that  is  interested.  Georgia  is  but  a  very  small  the  extent  of  deposing  aU  civil  authority  in 
portion  of  the  territory  of  this  country,  and  its  Georgia,  and  establishing  there  your  military 
people  are  but  very  insignificant  in  numbers,  courts  and  your  military  tribunals, 
compared  with  the  whole  population.  It  is  **  What  a  spectacle  to  present  to  the  nations 
the  principle  that,  after  the  State  of  Georgia  of  the  world,  that  in-  this  Government,  claim- 
has  -  been  recognized  and  readmitted,  if  you  ing  to  be  the  freest  on  earth,  deriving  aU  its 
please,  into  this  Union  so  far  as  to  act  upon  a  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
constitutional  amendment,  Congress  can  no  limited,  restrained,  and  restricted  in  all  its  de- 
more  reconstruct  and  reorganize  her  than  it  partments  by  a  written  law,  the  fundamental 
can  reconstnict  or  reorganize  any  other  State,  and  supreme  law  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
If  you  can  thus  reconstnict  and  reorganize  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
Georgia,  why  may  you  not  reconstruct  and  re-  and  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  departments 
organize  any  other  State  in  the  Union?  If  this  of  the  Government!  Nay,  sir,  not  only  that, 
measure  may  bo  justified  because  of  the  con-  but  this  fundamental  supreme  law  that  under- 
dition  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  because  of  the  lies  and  overrides  all  the  others,  and  to  which 
disturbed  state  of  society  there,  because  of  the  the  people  themselves  must  give  obedience, 
lawlessness  and  disorder  there,  why  may  you  because  the  Constitution  is  a  restraint  upon 
not  take  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  because  the  people  as  well  as  upon  their  servants,  may 
of  its  lawlessness  and  its  social  disorder  re-  be  changed  by.  force,  or,  if  not  by  force,  by 
construct  it?  The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  inducements  held  out  to  particular  sections  or- 
he  believes  that,  when  the  people  of  Georgia  particular  localities  and  the  people  of  particu^ 
showed  themselves  so  wanting  in  all  the  pro-  lar  States.  Is  not  that  a  singular  spectacle  for 
prieties  of  political  and  civil  life — ^I  do  not  us  to  present  to  the  nations  of  the  world?  " 
quote  his  words,  of  course,  but  the  idea — when  The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  is  on 
society  was  so  disorganized  that  person  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.'* 
property  were  not  safe,  the  General  Govern-  The  Chief  Clerk:  "The  amendment  is,  to 
ment  ought  to  stretch  out  its  arm  and  restore  strike  out  the  eighth  section  of  the  biU  after 
order.  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  time  in  the  State  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert : 
of  Mmnesota  when  lawlessness  and  disorder  ^hat  the  Legislature  shall  ratify  the  fTfteenth 
prevailed  there  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  be-  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
lieve  they  now  exist  in  Georgia,  and  yet  no  United  States  before  Senators  and  Representatives 
one  came  to  Congress  and  asked  them  to  reach  from  Guorgia  are  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress." 
ont  their  arms  to  repress  it ;  and,  if  they  had,  Tlie  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
they  would  have  been  laughed  at.  lows  * 

♦I  "vn"'''!?^'''''  ^^"^  the  general  provisions  of        Ye^^Mcssts.  Abbott^  Brownlow,  Buckingham, 

the  bill,  and  its  general  effect  and  tenor.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cragin,  Braie.FentoS,  Gill 

"  I  admit  that  m  consistency,  and  to  follow  bert,  Hamlin.  Harlan,  Harris,^  Howard..  Kellogg, 

out  and  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results  the  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont, 

reconstruction    policy  of   Congress,   as  it  is  Morton,  ^je,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt, 

«Uled,  this  bUl  i^  le/timate ;  b^  I  ^ree  with  fcT^^.te^fefe^^^ 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  you  do  not  m  ner.  Williams,  and  Wil8on— 88. 
this  bill  go  far  enough  to  {h'eserve  to  the  fnllest       17 atb— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Ca8sei^^,,Conk- 
Vol.  X. — ^9    A 
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linff,  Corbett,  Davis,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Norton,  Bioe,  were  erpelled  from  that  body.    First,  what  10 

SaiilBbuiy,  Stockton,  Thunnan,  Vickere,  and  Wil-  the  fact  abont  that?    The  leading  Eepnblioan 

^"^iBNiu-Mcssn,.  Anthony,  Boremon,  Cameron,  jj  ^^^^'^^  ^^,  ^^^'^^  •P*^*  ^v A^T'*^^ 

Edmunds,  Ferrv.  Howe,  McCreery,  Pool,  Spragne,  ^^^  reconstruction  acts,  as  everybody  knovs, 

Tipton,  Tnimbiili,  and  Yates— 18,  was  Governor  Brown.    He  was  the  first  man, 

I  believe,  of  any  eminence  in  the  State  who  took 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ground  in  favor  of  the  reconstmction  acts.    He 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "The  State  spoke,  I  believe,  all  over  that  State  in  their 

of  Georgia  elected  a  Le^atnre  under  your  favor ;  and  when  the  constitution  was  formed 

reconstroctioD-  acts.     That  Legislature  per-  he  addressed  Uie  people  at  various  times  and  in 

formed  every  single  requirement  of  those  acts,  various  places  in  support  of  that  constitution. 

So  your  President  tells  us  in  his  message.  Everywhere  that  he  spoke,  as  I  am  assured — 

and  so  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  (Mr.  Trum-  and  certainly  once,  for  I  have  his  speech  in 

bull),  in  the  views  that  he  published  at  the  my  possession — every  where,  in  order  to  recom- 

kst  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  made  mend  that  constitution  to  the  people  of  Geor- 

perfectly  manifest  by  reference  to  official  docu-  gia,  he  told  them — he,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

ments.     The  State,  then,  according  to  your  lawyers  of  that  State — he,  a  man  who  had  been 

reconstruction  laws,  was  entitled  to  the  admis-  the  Governor  of  that  State — ^he,  the  leader  in 

sion  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con-  the  reconstruction  movement  in  that  State — 

gross.    The  House  of  Representatives  admitted  everywhere  he  told  tiie  people  of  tiiat  State 

its  members  in  that  branch  of  Congress.    The  that  if  that  constitution  were  adopted  negroes 

Senate  did  not ;  it  referred  the  credentials  of  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  woidd  not  be 

the  Senators-elect  to  the  Committee  on  the  entitled  to  hold  office. 

Judiciary,  and  no  action  was  taken  finally  upon  "  The  right  to  vote  does  not  necessarily  give 

their  credentials.  the  right  to  hold  office.    We  all  know  that  full 

"  Here,  then,  was  Georgia,  having  complied  wdl.    It  was  never  better  expressed  than  by 

with  every  requirement  of  the  reconstruction  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  the  decision  he  deliv- 

acts  and  having  elected  Senators  fmd  Represent-  ered  at  Louisville,  in  which  he  sustained  the 

atives  and  her  Representatives  admitted  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  when  he  said  that  the 

other  branch  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  hold-  political  right  to  vote  was  one  thing,  the  poUt- 

ing  their  seats  until  that  Congress  expired — ^I  icd  right  to  hold  office  was  another  thing.    We 

say  Georgta  did  all  that  your  acts  required,  have  known  of  States  where  every  man  could 

ratifying  the  fourteenth  amendment  among  tlie  vote,  but  where  a  man  could  not  be  a  member 

rest,  and  yet  now  it  is  nroposed  to  take  Georgia  of  the  Legislature  without  having  a  certain 

in  hand  again ;  and  why  to  take  her  in  hand  f  qualification.    I  think  in  New  York  under  the 

Two  reasons  have  been  given  for  it,  and  but  two,  old  constitution  a  man  could  not  be  a  member 

that  I  know  of.    One  reason  is,  that  her  Legis-  of  the  Senate  without  a  freehold  of  a  certain 

lature,  after  she  had  complied  with  every  requi-  prescribed  value.    It  is  so  in  Delaware  now. 

sition  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  decided  that  The  right  to  hold  office^  therefore,  is   one 

colored  men  were  not  entitled  to  seats  in  that  thing,  the  right  to  vote  is  another  thing;  and 

Legislature,  not  entitled  to  hold  office  in  Geor-  this  eminent  lawyer,  this  head  and  front  of 

gia,  and  therefore  the  colored  members  were  the  Republican  party  in  Georgia,  this  chief 

expelled  from  their  seats;   and  in  the  next  advocate  of  the  reconstruction  measures,  told 

place,  that  certain  persons  held  seats  in  that  the  people  of  Georgia  everywhere,  with  the 

body  who  were  not  entitled  under  the  four-  weight  of  his  name,  that  if  they  adopted 

teenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  hold  that  constitution  it  would  not  confer  upon  the 

seats.  negro  any  thing  but  the  right  to  vote ;  it  would 

"First,  in  regard  to  the  persons  who  held  not  confer  upon  him  the  power  to  hold  office, 

seats  who  were  disqualified  under  the  fourteenth  "  Well,  sir,  the  people  did  adopt  the  constitu- 

amendment.    I  have  looked  at  the  testimony  tion ;  the  Legislature  assembled,  and,  as  if  they 

before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre-  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 

sentatives  on  that  subject,  and  nobody  says  dominant  party  in  this  country  as  far  as  pos- 

that  tiiere  were  mj  more  than  from  three  to  sible,  as  if  they  had  been  determined  to  remove 

five  of  those  men  in  a  Legislature  consisting,  I  all  doubt  about  their  good  faith,  they  ratified 

beHeve,  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  members,  the  fourteenth  amendment  before  the  colored 

I  suppose,  then,  even  if  those  persons  were  dis-  members  were  expelled,  and  they  elected  their 

qualified,  although  a  committee  reported  that  Senators  before  the  colored  members  were 

they  were  not  disqualified  and  the  Legislature  expelled.    Both  these  things  were  done.   Then, 

decided  that  they  were  not  disqualified,  if  you  you  cannot  complain.    The  Senator  from  Indi- 

could  go  behind  their  decision  nobody  would  be  ana  (Mr.  Morton)  when  he  was  asked  by  the 

willing  to  overturn  the  government  of  Georgia  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Eerry)  why 

because  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  he  insisted  on  their  ratifying  the  fourteenth 

members  of  the  Legislature  four  or  five  persons  amendment  again,  said  that  that  was  an  unlaw- 

disqualified  under  this  amendment  to  the  Con-  ful  Legislature.     Unlawful  why  ?     Unlawful 

«titution  had  held  seats  in  that  body.  because  it  had  expelled  the  negroes  ?    No  such 

"  But  then  it  is  said  that  the  negro  members  thing,  sir.     Every*  negro  had  his  seat  there 
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when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified;  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided 

not  one  of  them  had  heen  expelled.    Unlaw-  that  he  was,  and  if  that  decision  was  to  be 

^  because  there  were  three  or  four  men  there  followed  by  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  it  was  oon- 

disqnalified  to  be  there,  as  it  is  said  but  not  elusive  in  favor  of  the  sitting  member;  but  the 

proved  ?    There  is  no  proof  before  the  Senate  Senate  of  Ohio,  precisely  as  both  Houses  of 

this  day,  and  I  defy  a  Senator  to  point  me  to  Congress  have  again  and  again  decided,  held 

a  scintilla  of  legal  proof  that  any  member  of  that  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  eligi- 

that  Legislature  was  disqualified  under  the  bility  of  its  own  members  it  was  the  sole 

fourteenth  amendment.     We  have  Governor  judge;  it  was  not  bound  by  any  decision  of  the 

BuUock^s  opinion,  and  that  is  all ;  we  have  Supreme  Court.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Governor  Bullock^s  surmise,  and    that   not  Court  was  entitled  to  respect,  but  tbe  decision 

under  oath,  in  the  evidence  which  was  taken  of  no  tribunal  is  authority  over  any  other  tri- 

before  the  House  Beoonstruction  Committee ;  bunal  unless  it  can  reverse  the  decision  of  that 

not  a  sworn  statement,  but  his  mere  surmise,  other  tribunal.    It  is  nothing  but  a  precedent ; 

his  mere  belief  his  mere  suspicion,  that  three  it  is  only  authority  when  the  tribunal  that 

or  four  or  Hyq  of  those  members  were  disquali-  pronounces  the  decision  has  power  to  reverse 

fied  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal.     The 

^*Such  was  the  state  of  the  case.  That  Le-  Senate  of  Ohio  therefore  held  that  it  was  the 
gislature  met  obedient  to  your  will,  even  to  judge  of  what  was  the  constitution  of  Ohio, 
servility.  It  adopted  your  fourteenth  amend-  and,  judging  for  itself^  it  decided  that  mulattoes 
ment,  it  elected  its  Senators,  and  after  that  and  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
upon  the  matnrest  consideration  of  this  legal,  although  they  had  more  white  blood  than 
this  constitutional  q^uestion,  it  decided  that  black  blood  in  their  veins,  and  ousted  the  sit- 
under  the  State  constitution  of  Georgia  colored  ting  member  and  put  in  the  contestant." 
men  were  not  eligible  to  hold  office ;  and  that  Several  amendments  were  now  offered  to  the 
is  its  great  sin.  And  now  if  you  turn  her  out  bill,  which  modified  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
you  turn  her  out  not  because  she  has  disobeyed  striking  out  the  words  ^involuntary  aid,"  eta, 
any  reconstruction  act  of  Congress,  not  because  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following 
she  has  disregarded  any  act  of  Congress,  not  vote : 

because  in  any  thing  she  has  done  she  has  Yba«— MesBro.    Abbott,    Anthony,   Brownlow, 

set  the  power  of  the  General  Government  at  Buokinghara,  Carpenter,  C&ttelL   Gnandler,  Cole, 

defiance,  not  because  she  has  in  any  respect  Conkli£ii^  Corbett/^                    Edmunds  J'enton, 

inftteged  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee,  SSS;MMMnrjio^T"^'v=*t; 

not  for  any  one  of  these  reasons ;  but  because  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt, 

her  Legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  an  hidubi-  Bamsey.  Bioe,  Bobertaon,  Boss,  Sawyer,   Sohnrz, 

table  power,  have  made  an  error  in  the  inter-  goott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 

pr^tation  of  her  own  State  constitution.    Hide  Warner,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson~45. 

u  ifi  ^««  «»;ii  A/^n^Aoi  u  if^^y,  will  4i«^,v*^4-A^  Nats— Mcssrs.  Bayard,  Casserly,  Davis,  Fowler. 

It  if  you  will,  conceal  It  If  you  will,  the  pretext  Hamilton,    Saulsbuiy,    fetockton,    Thurman,    ani 

for  tummg  her  out  is  nothing  more  than  this,  Viokers— 9. 

nothingless  than  this,  that  her  Legislature  have  Abssnt — Messrs.    Boreman,    Cameron,    Ferry, 

misinterpreted   her  own  State   constitution;  Howe.  MoCreenr,  Norton,  Pool,  Sprague,  Tipton, 

that  they  have  foUowed  the  guidance  and  legal  Trumbull,  and  Yates-ll. 

advice  of  the  head  and  front  of  the  Radical  The  title  of  the  bill  was  then  amended  so  as 

party  in  Georgia ;  that  they  have  followed  that  ^  '®«^  "  ^  ^^^^  *<>  promote  the  reconstruction 

legal  opinion,  which  was  promulgated  from  one  ^^  ^^®  State  of  Georgia." 

end  of  Georgia  to  the  other  before  the  consti-  ^^  *^®  House,  on  December  20th,  the  bill  from 

tution  was  adopted,  that  under  that  constitu-  ^^®  Senate  was  considered— and  after  a  brief 

tion  colored  men  would  not  be  entitled  to  hold  debate  was  passed  by  the  foUowing  vote : 

office.  Ybab — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler.  Armstrong,  Ar- 

"Why,  sir,  if  you  can  now  go  into  that  State  5®^»  As^r,  BaUev.  Beaman,  Beatty,  Beiyamm, 
-^;i  ♦«*«\>«*  4-\f^  ...A.^,>4^  ^a^Ka«.o  ^f  +k^  T^  Bennett,  Benton,  Boles,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M. 
and  turn  out  the  present  members  of  the  Le-  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  Bufflnt^n,  Bu^hard,  Bur- 
gidature  and  reinstate  those  negroes,  I  say  you  dett,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Boderick  E.  Butler, 
can  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  any  Cessna,  Amasa  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Conner,  Cullom, 
State  in  this  Union  if  you  think  its  General  Sf^^>  Deweese,  Dickey  Dixo^  Donley,  Dijyal, 
Assembly  mismterprets  its  own  State  consti-  le^ifg^e^HSo^r^^^^^ 
tution.  It  IS  only  two  years  ago  that  we  had  Hoar,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
a  case  in  Ohio.  A  member  was  elected  to  the  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Kelley,  KelloM^,  Kelsey, 
Senate  of  that  State,  received  a  certificate  of  Knapp,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Logan.  Louffhndge,  May- 
election  as  a  member  of  that  Senate,  and  his  ^^^y  Mc^hy,  McCray,  Hebrew,  If ercurElia- 
^i>w.a:^«..  -,«-  ^.^.4.^.^,^  ^«  4.u«.  »^^-^A  ♦ix«*  *i™j  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Moore, 
election  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  Daniel  J.  Morre^l,  Samuel  P.  Mo^l,  Myers,  Negl 

colored  persons  voted  for  him  and  gave  him  ley,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Pame,  Palmer, 

his  minority.     Upon  the  hearing  of  the  con-  Petora,  Phelps,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots, 

test  the  whole  case  turned  upon  this,  whether  Sanford.  Smont,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield.  Shanka, 

a  i*«on  haying  more  white  than  bl.ek  blood  ^S?fii  j«Si;'|r,'i^f  &  ttf  WiS 

in  Ms  veins  was  an  elector  m  the  Btate  of  Smytb,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 

Ohio  under  the  constitution  of  that  State.  Btooghton,  Strickland,  Strong,  Taffe,  Tanner,  Town- 
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sond^ Twiohell,  Tjner,  IDpson, Van  Horn,  Cadwglader  tions  should  be  deemed  guiltj  of  perjury,  and 

^-  ^»*?|j!^"^'  \Velker,meeler,Whittemore,Wilkm^  should  be  punished  therefor  by  imprisonment 

son,  Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  WinanB— 121.  _„<.  i^„„  .^^^  ^^^  ^«««  ««j  «^I  .^^t.^  ♦i,««,  ♦^•, 

l^ATfl-Meisrs.   Adams,  Archer,  AxteU,   Beck,  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  mow  than  ten 

Biggs.  Bingham.  Bird,  Calkin,  Cox,  Crobs,  Pickin-  years,  and  should  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000, 

son.  Box,  Eldridge,  Farnsworth,  Getz^  Greene,  GriB>  and  not  more  than  $10,000.    And  in  all  trials 

jrold,   H^deman,   Hambleton,   HamUl,    Hawkins,  for  any  violation  of  this  act  the  certificate  of 

S:J?h^i,'Ma^^^^^^^  I^^  ^^^  o^  ^f%  ,f  ^^  Of  ^«  or  f  ™f; 

Mungen,'  Niblack,'  Potter,  KaidaU.  Beeves,  Kice;  ^^ons,  with  pr<K)f  of  the  signature  of  the  party 

Sogers,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stone,  Strader,  Swann,  accused,  should  be  taken  and  held  as  conclusive 

Sweeney,  Tnmble,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  evidence  that  such  oath  or  aflBrmation  was  regu- 

Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,^itcher,  and  Wood-  Jarly  and  lawfully  administered  by  competent 

""noT v'oTiKo-Messrs.  Ames,    Banks,  Bamnm,  authority.     Every  such  person   who   should 

Blah-,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Cake,  Churchill,  Clarke,  neglect  for  the  penod  of  thirty  days  next  after 

Cleveland,  Clinton  L.Cobb.  Cowles,  Davis,  X)ockery,  the  passage  of  this  act  to  take,  subscribe,  and 

Dyer,  Fox,  Gilfillan,  Golladay,  Haight,  Hays,  Heflin,  file  such  oath  or  affirmation  as  aforesaid,  was  to 

Mo?&s|?E^-5^^^^                          S^^m!  ^0  deemed  and  taken  to  all  intents  and  pur- 

StUes,  Tillman,  vin   Auken,  Vard,  William   b!  V^I^By  to  have  vacated  his  office.    ,      •     ^       ^ 

Washburn,  Wiliard,  and  Wood— 89.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  State  of 

Georgia  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Oon- 

In  the  House,  on  March  4th,  a  bill  to  admit  gress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  upon 

the  State  of  Georgia  to  representation  in  Con-  the  following  fundamental  conditions :  First, 

gress  was  considered :  that  the  constitution  of  Georgia  should  never 

The  bill  recited  in  the  preamble  that  the  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 

people  of  Georgia  had  framed  and  adopted  a  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

constitution  of  State  government  which  was  of  the  right  to  vote  who  were  entitled  to  vote 

republican ;  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  except 

elected  under  said  constitution  had  ratified  the  as  a  punishment  for  such-  crimes  as  were  now 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  they  should 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  have  been  duly  convicted  under  laws  equally 

performance  of  these  several  acts  in  good  faith  applicable  to  fdl  the  inhabitants  of  said  State; 

was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  representation  provided,  that  any  alteration  of  said  constitu- 

of  the  State  in  Congress.  tion,  prospective  in  its  effects,  might  be  made 

The  bill  therefore  declared  that  the  State  of  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of 

Georgia  was  entitled  to  representation  in  the  voters.    Second,  that  it  should  never  be  lawful 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  provided  that,  for  the  said  State  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 

before  any  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or 

State  should  take  or  resume  his  seat,  or  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to 

officer  of  said  State  should  enter  upon  the  du-  hold  office  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 

tics  of  his  office,  he  should  take  and  subscribe,  said  State,  or  upon  any  such  ground  to  require 

and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  of  him  any  other  qualifications  for  office  than 

Georgia,  for  permanent  preservation,  an  oath  or  such  as  were  required  of  all  other  citizens. 

affirmation  in  the  following  form :  "  I,  Third,  that  the  constitution  of  Georgia  should 

,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

have  never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Con-  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
gress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  se- 
as a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  cured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State. 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  Mr. 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Speaker,  in  March,  1868,  the  constitution  of 
and  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebel-  Georgia  was  framed,  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
lion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  coinfort  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  very  large  ma- 
to  the  enemies  thereof;  so  help  me  God. "  (or  jority.  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  by 
under  the  paina  and  penalties  of  perjury,  as  the  constitution  that  an  election  should  be  held 
the  case  may  be) ;  or  such  persons  should  in  for  representatives  to  the  Legislature  and  for 
like  manner  take^  subscribe,  and  file  the  follow-  State  officers.    The  Ledslature  was  elected, 

ing  oath  or  affirmation :   "  I ,  do  and  State  officers  also.    The  present  Governor, 

solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have,  by  act  Governor  Bullock,  was  elected  at  that  time, 

of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  been  relieved  ^^  I  think  the  election  was  held  in  April.    In 

from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  the  following  June  Congress  passed  an  act  to 

fourteenth  amendment  of  fte  Constitution  of  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 

the  United  States;  so  help  me  God"  (or under  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  to 

the  pains  and  penalties  of  peijury,  as  the  case  representation  in  Congress.    By  the  preamble 

may  be) ;  which  oaths  or  affirmations  should  be  of  this  act  we  declared  just  whi^t  is  proposed 

taken  before  and  certified  by  any  officer  law-  to  be  declared  again  in  the  bill  of  the  gentle 

fully  authorized  to  administer  oaths.    And  any  man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler),  that  the 

person  who  should  knowingly  swear  or  affinK  State  of  Georgia  had  adopted  a  constitution 

falsely  in  takmg  either  of  such  oaths  or  affirma-  republican  in  form  by  a  large  mtgority  o£  its 
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citizens;  and  we  provided  that  those  several  that  Legislature.  I  have  had  put  in  my  hand  the 

States  should  be  admitted  to  representation  in  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Congress  when  their  Legislatures,  which  had  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present 

been  elected  in  pursuance  of  their  constitu-  session.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  reoon- 

tions,  should  have  ratified  the  fourteenth  ar-  structed  States : 

tide  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Seven  States  wMch  passed  ordinances  of  secession 

and  when,  in  addition  thereto,  they  should  give  have  been  fully  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union. 

their  consent  to  certain  fandamental  conditons  ^^^^^^t*^'  <^«<?f  »i  ^^^^^  an  election  at  which  she 
.  .  ^  .  X,  .  A«  *^  r« ««-«;«  u  «,««  ratified  her  constitution,  repubhcan  in  form,  elected 
contained  m  the  act.  ^  As  to  Georgia,  it  was  ^  Governor,  members  oi  Congress,  a  State  tegisla- 
provided  that  her  Legislature  should  also  give  tare,  and  all  other  officers  required.  The  Governor 
its  consent  to  the  condition  imposed  upon  the  was  duly  installed,  and  the  Legislature  met  and  per- 
State  by  the  act  nullifying  certain  provisions  formed  all  t;he  acts  then  required  of  thorn  by  the  ro- 
of its  constitution  in  regard  to  the  bringing  of  <«>nBtruction  acte  of  Congress, 
suits.  We  provided  that  certain  provisions  of  *^  She  performed  all  the  acts  required  of  her 
the  constitution  of  Georgia  in  regard  to  the  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress!  He 
biinging  of  suits  should  be  void,  and  that  her  goes  on : 

Legislature  should  assent  to  that  before  she  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  oonsti- 
should  be  entitled  to  representation.  And  that  tution  wnich  thev  had  just  ratified,  as  since  decided 
was  the  only  exception  we  made  which  took  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  they  unseated  the 
♦i»«  ««o«  ^-e  n^^JLir,  ;«  «««.  wott  r^nf  ^vf  fim  colored  members  of  the  Le^rislature  and  admitted  to 
the  case  of  Georgia  m  any  way  out  ot  the  geata  some  members  who  are  disqualified  by  the  thud 
general  rule  as  to  the  other  btates  named  in  the  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
title  of  the  act.  All  those  States  were  admit-  tution,  an  article  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
ted  to  representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con-  tributed  to  ratify.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
gresa,  in  pursuance  of  that  law,  except  Georgia.  "^9^^  f^^f  i*  ^  yo'^  whether  it  would  not  be  wise, 

%^^      *^          J  ^^ ^  "  i«.„\^«^i5«;««  ♦iw.^.  Without  delay,  to  enact  a  law  anthorizmg  the  Qovern- 

Congress  passed  no  new  law  declaring  them  ^^  ^^  Georeii^ 

entitled  to  representation,  because  this  act  to  ,,  ^^       ,     ,        .  .      ,  ^              ,  ,    .  ^, 
which  I  liave  referred  of  itself  declared  that  ^  "  ^ot  the  ^provisional  Governor,'  but  the 
they  were  entitled  to  representation  when  their  Governor  of  Georgia- 
Legislature  should  do  certain  things.  to  convene  the  members  originally  elected  to  the 

"  The  Representatives  from  Georgia  were  ad-  Legislature,  etc 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  "All  the  State  officers  elected  in  pursuance 
far  Georgia  was  treated  precisely  like  the  other  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  were  duly  in- 
states named  in  this  act.  And  no  new  act  of  augurated  and  installed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Congress  was  passed  declaring  any  one  of  them  State  were  tamed  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
entitled  to  representation,  because,  as  I  said  of  the  State  by  General  Meade, 
before,  that  declaration  was  already  contained  "  The  Senate,  as  I  was  saying,  hesitated  about 
in  the  act  of  June,  1868.  Mr.  Dawes,  at  that  admitting  the  Senators  from  Georgia,  and  their 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  credentids  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
reported  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  mem-  the  Judiciary.  The  mc^ority  of  that  com- 
bers presenting  themselves  here  from  the  State  mittee  made  report.  There  was  a  minority 
of  Georgia  were  entitled  to  their  seats.  That  report  made  by  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  and  I  believe  it  was  concurred  in  by  another 
members  were  sworn  in,  and  served  during  the  member  of  the  committee.  The  majority  re- 
Fortieth  Congress.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  port,  made  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 
had  been  duly  organized  at  that  time.  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  committee 

"  The  proclamation  which  it  was  made  the  the  State  was  not  then  entitled  to  be  repre- 

duty  of  the  President  to  issue  when  Georgia  sented.    They  carefully  put  in  the  word*  now,' 

should  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  and  reported  a  resolution  that  *Mr.  Hill  is  not 

duly  issued  by  the  President.  "We  were  told  by  now  entitled  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate.'    "Why? 

the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  that  that  Because  they  held  that  the  Legislature  which 

fourteenth  amendment  had  become  part  of  the  had  been  duly  elected  and  duly  organized  had, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  among  after  that  organization,  committed  a  revolution- 

the  States  which  had  ratified  it,  thus  making  ary  act,  and  therefore  the  State  ought  not  then 

it  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  State  of  to  be  represented  in  Congress.    That  report, 

Georgia.    I  was  about  to  say  that  the  Legisla-  however,  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 

ture  of  Georgia  was  duly  organized,  and  very  It  was  nothing  but  the  report  of  a  committee, 

Uttle  exception  was  taken  to  its  organization  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 

at  that  time.    But  afterward  the  colored  mem-  going  to  pin  his  faith  to  a  report,  and  that  not 

hers  of  the  Legislature  were  expelled  wrong-  a  unanimous  report,  of  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 

fnlly  and  unlawfully,  so  that,  when  the  Sena-  ate,  I  would  respectfully  refer  him  to  the  unani- 

tors-elect  from  the  State  of  Georgia  presented  mous  report  made  the  day  before  yesterday 

their  credentials  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  was  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

unwilling  to  go  further  in  admitting  represent-  through  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  wherein 

aJavQs  from  that  State  because  of  this  expul-  they  say  that  no  more  legislation  is  necessary 

don  of  the  colored  members,  and  what  was  in  the  case  of  Georgia, 

regarded  by  many  as  the  revolutionary  act  of  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  own  part  I  do 
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not  profess  to  rely  wholly  upon  any  report  that  tirely  his  service  in  the  previous  Congress,  on 

may  he  made  hy  a  committee  of  the  other  the  ground  that  he  did  not  enjoy  a  full  term  in 

branch  of  Congress.    We  are  here  acting  inde-  the  old  Congress.    That  is  the  argument  of  the 

pendently  of  that  body,  I  hope,  upon  our  own  gentleman.    It  is  very  well  understood  what 

responsibility  to  our  constituents ;  but  I  sub-  this  hill  is  for.    It  is  to  prolong  the  tenure  of 

init  that  if  we  are  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  office  of  certain  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Geor- 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  gia,  and  it  might  as  well  be  so  entitled  as  any 

if  we  are  to  take  as  the  law  and  gospel  the  thing  else.    That  is  the  object  of  the  bill, 

mere  m^ority  report  of  that  committee  made  "I  feel,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  having  known 

in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  we  certainly  something  of  it,  having  been  on  the  Reconstruct 

should  follow  without  question  the  unanimous  tion  Conmaittee  from  the  first  till  now,  and  hav- 

report  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  this  ing  watched  the  course  of  events  and  persons, 

subject.  as  well  as  of  governments  in  those  States — 1 

"  The  Legislature,  as  I  said,  wrongfully  and  feel  as  certain  as  I  could  be,  without  having  the 

unlawfully  expelled  the  colored  members,  thus  sworn  testimony  before  me,  that' the  passage 

committing  a  revolutionary  act,  and  in  conse-  of  this  bill  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of 

quenoe  of  that  expulsion  the  State  has  not  been  those  men  who   now  control  the  State  of 

represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Georgia,  authorizing  Governor  Bullock  to  ap- 

and  the  anomalous  spectacle  was  presented  of  point  all  the  judges  again,  to  commence  de 

a  State  being  represented  in  one  House  and  novo,  and  putting  tne  power  of  the  State  in  his 

not  in  the  other  during  the  Fortieth  Congress,  hands,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  people  of 

"  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  election  the  State  of  Georgia.    I  believe  it  is  only  in 

in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  members  of  the  the  interest  of  a  few  people  who  desire  to  per- 

Forty-first  Congress ;   and  the  Committee  of  petuate  their  reign  that  they  may  put  money 

Elections,  of  which  the  distinguished  gentle-  in  their  purse." 

man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paine)  is  chairman,  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said ;  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
reported  but  a  short  time  since  that  the  per-  this  much  I  desire  to  say,  dangerous  as  was 
sons  who  had  served  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  the  avowal  of  the  gentleman  from  Massaohu- 
as  members  from  the  State  of  Geor^a,  and  setts  (Mr.  Butler),  that  he  intended  by  this 
who  now  claimed  seats  in  this  Congress  upon  bill  to  give  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the  Gov- 
the  same  certificates,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  emor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  present  State 
to  seats  in  this  Congress.  Now,  I  ask  gentle-  officers  of  Georgia,  revolutionary  as  was  that 
men  what  is  the  object  of  passing  this  bill  when  announcement,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
there  are  no  members-elect  to  this  Congress  the  other  avowal  of  a  purpose  which  I  knew 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  ?  I  will  tell  tiiem  the  radical  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
why.  It  is  upon  the  theory  of  those  who  are  were  rapidly  approaching, 
urging  this  bill,  that  the  admission  of  these  ^^That  avowal  of  the  gentleman  was  in  sub- 
gentlemen  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  is  to  go  stance  that  he  wanted  to  pass  this  bill  as  a  pre- 
for  nothing,  like  the  drink  which  Rip  Van  cedent,  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  country 
Winkle  took.  That  is  the  view.  Although  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  exercise  the 
they  served  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  voted  same  power  over  any  State,  no  matter  where, 
and  drew  their  pay  like  any  other  members  of  that  in  its  opinion  does  not  properly  protect 
that  Congress,  and  very  likely  gave  casting  life,  liberty,  and  property,  within  its  borders ; 
votes  frequently  for  the  passage  or  the  defeat  that  Congress  claimed  the  right  to  seize  that 
of  bills,  tnat  is  all  to  go  for  nothing,  and  they  State  by  the  throat  and  compel  it  to  do  what 
are  to  be  allowed  to  come  back  here,  be  sworn  Congress  chooses  to  say  it  shonld  do.  He 
in,  and  take  their  seats  as  members  of  the  pointed  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  an- 
Forty-first  Congress.  nounoed  that  if  his  friends  would  stand  by  him 

"  The  argument   of  the    gentleman    from  he  would  seize  her  as  he  was  now  proposing 

ifassaohusetts  (Mr.  Butler)  in  favor  of  this  bill  to  seize  Georgia. 

is  that  it  is  not  fair  that  these  colored  men  who  *^I  knew  that  the  more  radical  men  of  the 

were  expelled  for  a  time  from  the  Legislature  Republican  party  were   rapidly  approaching 

should  not  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices  that  point.    But  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 

for  the  two  years  for  which  they  were  elected,  have   ever   heard  the   purpose    deliberately 

Now,  when  those  men  were  reseated  in  the  avowed  upon  this  fioor.    It  required  a  bold 

Legislature,  as  they  have  been,  of  course  they  man  like  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

drew  pay  for  their  entire  term.    According  to  (Mr.  Butler)  to  avow  it  now,  and  it  is  well  that 

that  argument  a  man  who  has  been  duly  elected  it  has  been  avowed ;  it  is  well  for  the  country 

to  Congress,  but  whose  seat  is  contested,  and  now  to  understand  it.    It  is  not  particularly 

who  fails  to  receive  a  certificate  of  election,  because  the  Republican  party  want  to  retain 

and  therefore  does  not  obtain  his  seat  till  the  power  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  this  bill  is 

last  session  of  the  Congress,  should  be  allowed  to  be  passed,  but  because  they  want  a  princi- 

to  hold  over  into  the  next  Congress  in  order  to  pie  established  which  will  authorize  Congress 

enjoy  the  ftill  term  of  two  years  for  which  he  to  seize  any  State,  no  matter  where,  that  does 

was  elected.    Or,  he  might  go  into  tfie  next  any  thing  that  Congress  may  think  is  wrong 

Congress,  and  begin  de  novo,  blotting  out  en-  in  the  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  that  State 
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within  her  own  borders,  in  regard  either  to  the  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
persona,  liberty,  or  property,  of  her  citizens.    It  P^?  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  80. 1868, 

rsnowl;>be  settled  Vcon^^^  J^'h^tS^e  ^o^SSlIS^o^^^^^ 
by  the  vote  of  a  m^ority  when  to  put  a  niih-  service  of  the  mflitia  foroe  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
tary  commander  over  any  State,  when  to  turn  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 
her  out  of  the  Union,  when  to  send  her  Eeprc-  ^^  j^^^^  ^^.^ .  u  jj,  the  discussion  of  the 
sentatwes  out  of  this  House,  and  her  Senators  ^^eorgia  bill  I  will  first  call  attention  to  that 
out  of  the  Senate,  ^d  to  remand  her  to  a  ^  of  it  which  is  known  aa  the  Bingham 
mditory  despotism.    If  that  is  the  avowal  of  Jmendraent,  which  reads  as  follows : 
the  Republican  party,  as  it  was  of  the  gentle-  „.  ^   ^,,      .    ^i..     ^       i.  .    j    v  «  v 
^««    A.yv«»   'kr»f„^^i^r^^^4.*f.   /\r»    "Dr.*!^-?    «»»;i  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
matt   from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler)--and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^f^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

that  party  always  follows  the  lead  of  its  bold-  state  of  Georgia,  either  by  the  election  of  the  people 

est  men,  and  since  the  removal  from  earth. of  or  by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  thereof,  l[>y 

the  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Stevens,  ^^  ^i^h  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  or 

I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  *"^  ®*^' 

chnsetts  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  ^^  I  object  to  this  clause  because  it  interposes 

the  more  radical  element  of  the  Republican  &  negative  in  a  bill  that  contains  no  affirma- 

party  in  that  direction — let  this  bill  be  passed,  tive.    The  bills  we  passed  in  regard  to  Missis- 

and  the  precedent  will  soon  become  a  funda-  sippi  and  Virginia,  exactly  in  terms  like  this, 

mental  principle  of  the  party.^^  leaving  out  this  proviso,  contained  no  inference 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  or  construction  upon  the  subject.     Therefore, 

following  vote :  this  is  an  attempt  to  insert  a  negative  where 

YEAs-Messrs.  AlUson,  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper,  *^®re  is  no  affirmative  in  the  bill  to  be  met, 

Atwood,  Arer,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  and  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

Bingham,  Blair,  Boles.  Booker,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  Neither  shall  thU  act  be  construed  to  extend  the 

^-  ?i°.^^»   P*^^^'  ^^^^f7»  ??9'^^??  ^^^^^^'  official  term  of  any  officer  of  said  State  beyond  the 

Burdett,  Beigamm  F.  Butrer,  Roderick  B.  Butler,  term  limited  by  the  constitiitlon  thereof  datmg  from 

Cake,  Cessna,  Churchill,.  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Chii-  t^e  election  or  appointment  of  such  .oAcerTnor  to 

ton  L.  Cobb.  Coburn.  Cook,  Conger,  Cullom,  Davis,  deprive  the  people  of  Georgia  of  the  right  under 

Dawes,  pickey,  Dockenr,  Donley   Duya     Femss,  their  constitution  to  elect  Sehators  and  Bipresenta- 

^^rr(,/ink^rihuTg,FisheT,  Garfield,  Gilflllan,  Hale,  tives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in- the  year  1870. 

Hamilton,  Harris,  Hawley,   Hay,  Heaton,  Heflin,  ilt     \»    ^   a.     ^x.           i           \*.       ^i 

Hill,  Hoar.   Hoffe,   Hooper,   Hotchkiss,  Ingereoll,  I  object  to  these  clauses  for  the  same 

Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jonea,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  reason,  that  they  are  wholly  gratuitous,  un- 

Kellogg,  Ketcham,  Knapp,  Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  called  for,  and  do  not  meet  any  thing  that  is 

Wan,  Xou«hridge,  Lynch^  contained  in  the  biU.    But  again: 

McKenzie,  Mercur,  Eliakmi   H.  Moore,  Jesse   fl.  „         . ,    ,     .        ,       ,     , 

Moore,  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  MorrelL  Samuel  But  said  election  shall  be  held  in  the  year  1870. 

P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley.  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  either  on  the  day  named  in  the  constitution  of  sud 

Packer,  Paine,  Phelpa,  Piatt,   Pomeroy,   Prosser,  State  or  such  other  day  as  the  present  Legislature 

Boots,  Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  may  designate  by  law. 

Shanks,  John  A.  Smith.  William  J.  Smith,  "Worth-  "  I  denounce  this  part  of  what-  is  called  the 

SgL?s.  %!u^^n''A^!Tr^iro^^^^  Bingham  amendment  as  intended  to  take  from 

Townsend,  Twiohei,  Tyner,  Upion^an  korn.  Cad-  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  the  prerogative  and 

walader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Wei-  the  right  to  place  their  own  construction  upon 

ker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinsoii,  Willard,  Williams,  John  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  because  it 

T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Witcher-125.    ^  „    ^    ,  assumes,  and  assumes  unjustly,  that  the  con- 

W^;Bi^y^_^C^ik,  Cl^^&ndtcll!;  S,  •«*««<>''  ottU  state  must  bear  a  certain  con- 

Dickinson,  Dox,  Eldridie,  Getz,  Griswold,  Haight,  struction ;  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  is 

Haldeman,  Hambleton,  Hamill,  Hawkins,  Holmau,  about  to  violate  that  construction,  and  that 

Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  come  in 

pA^rrfeiJdS,"^^^^^^          "bo^^:  i^  ^i^f  n^  p^r*K"  p^^^i^^r  t^  '^' 

Schumaker,   ShJrrod,   Sfocum,   StiSvenson,   StilesJ  possible  violation  of  the  constitution  of  Geor- 

Stone,  Strader,  Swann,    Tanner,    Trimble,    Van  gia  by  its  own  Legislature.    I  denounce  this 

Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Eugene  M.  proviso  as  being  false  in  fact  and  false  in 

Tfgson,  Wood,  and  Woodward-55.                     ^  theory.    I  denounce  it  as  being  in  the  interest 

Not    VoTnro — Messrs.  Ames,   Armstrong,    Bai-  ^i*  a.-l.'l  «„v«i„   ««  «.«««„4««  ^^^u^*;^,.  ^^v  ^-.^«« 

V.  Bamnm.   Bennett.   Benton.    Jam«i  brooks,  of  the  rebels,  as  carrying^  exultation  to  every 


ICcKee,  Morgan,  Morphis,  Momssey,  Mungen,  Pal-  been  regarded  as  a  rebel  victory,  and  I  claim 

rSlJ^lTn^te^tf^^^^^^^^  t^/t  i^  t^f  interest  of  loyalty,  in  the  interest 

▼eiM,  Sweeney,  Taflfe,  Van  '*'yck,^ard,  and  Win-  oi  ^he  protection  of  the  loyal  men  of  Georgia, 

ehi}8tei^--40.  of  peace  and  security  to  persons  and  property, 

^    ,,     ^      ,          -.^     ,.«,,.,, .«  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  strike  out  this 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  18th,  the  bill  was  amendment. 

considered.  "This  Bingham  amendment  has  been  de- 
Mr.  Horton,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  add  as  an  fended  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
additional  section  to  the  bill  the  following :  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
And  U  Ufwtktr  enaOtd,  That  so  much  of  the  act  Trumbull),  and  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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(Mr.  Edmnnds).    I  now  call  upon  the  Senate  to  takes  the  position  in  his  speech  that  the  gov- 

notice  the  theory  upon  which  the  chairman  of  emment  of  Georgia  is  not  provisional,  bat  that 

the  committee  has  placed  his  defence  of  this  it  is  a  State  government  in  ftill  force  and  oper- 

amendment.    He  has  placed  it  npon  the  ground,  ation,  and  that  as  such  the  term  of  office  of  its 

tirst,  that  Georgia  was  fully  reconstructed  in  officers  must  be  counted  from  the  time  the 

1868 ;  that  she  then  became  entitled  to  repre-  State  was  restored  to  its  normal  position  in 

sentation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  the  Union.    Now,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 

that  she  hac  been  entitled  to  it  ever  since,  and  from  Yermont  that  his  position,  as  contained 

that  she  has  been  improperly  denied  a  seat  to  in  the  speech  of  yesterday,  I  regard  as  utterly 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor,  and  that  now  no  at  variance  with  his  report  as  a  member  of  the 

legislation  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Judiciary  Committee  and  with  the  position  he 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor.    In  other  words,  took  in  this  body  on  the  26th  of  January, 

according  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  1870. 

Illinois,  Georgia  is  now  and  has  been  since  1868  ^'  I  beg  leave  now  most  respectfully  to  call 

as  much  a  State  in  the  Union  and  as  much  his  attention  to  his  own  resolution  offered  in 

entitled  to  representation  as  any  other  State,  this  Senate  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  resolu- 

This  is  shown,  first,  by  the  report  of  the  Sena-  tion  that  gave  rise  to  the  report  made  by  the 

tor  as  a  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Judiciary  Committee,  and  upon  which  so  much 

to  this  body  in  1869,  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  reliance  is  placed.    That  resolution  reads  thus: 

which  he  reported  that  Georgia  was  restored,  Beaoloed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be, 

and  that  Mr.  Hill  was  entitled  to  be  immediate-  and  they  are  hereby,  inatnictod  to  inquire  and  report 

ly  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.     But  whether  any  further  legislation  is  neoessary  upon  the 

the  Senator  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  his  J^^Ject  of  the  organization  of  the  provisional  Legis- 

speechj  reiterated  this  position  in  the  following  ^  ^®  ^^  Georgia, 

language :  ^^  If  that  Legislature  was  provisional  on  the 

T                       •  •           1    •  1  «-•      -.1.  i.^    «  •  26th  of  January,  1870,  it  is  provisional  to-day. 

In  my  own   opimon  no  loffislation  whatever  w-irr-ji*        Vr^l.i.ii        ^  :-^^  j* 

neceesa^  in  reference  to  Georgia. .  I  think  she  ia  ^7  friend  from  Vermont  clearly  recognized  it 

just  as  clearlv  entitled  to-day  to  have  her  Senators  as  provisional  then,  and  wanted  to   inquire 

admitted  to  tneir  seats  here  as  was  the  State  of  At-  what  further  legislation  might  be  necessary  to 

kansas  or  tlie  Sute  of  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro-  organize  this  provisional  Legislature. 

Una,  or  any  other  of  the  late  rebel  States  at  the  time  ?;  ^        Mr.  President,  is  the  State  of  Geor- 

their  Senators  were  admitted.  .     *»^"i  ■**^'/  *  i^^vioui.,  *«  «**«  *^*^^  ^s.  ^^^ 

gia  at  present,  and  has  it  been  regarded  as  still 

"  According,  then,  to  the  Senator  from  Illi-  being,  subject  to  the  reconstruction  acts  of 
nois,  Georgia  has  been  improperly  and  wick-  1867  ?  According  to  the  theory  of  my  friend, 
edly  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  Georgia  was  entirely  emancipated  from  the  re- 
the  act  of  December  22,  1869 ;  Georgia  was  construction  acts  in  1868 ;  and  it  was  accord- 
most  cruelly  and  wickedly  outraged  when  Con-  ing  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois ; 
gress  refused  to  count  her  electoral  vote  for  but  my  proposition  is  that  Georgia  is  to-day 
President  and  Vice-President  in  February,  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  and  has 
1869,  and  has  been  improperly  denied  repre-  been  continuously  so,  and  that  Congress,  in 
sentation  on  this  floor  continually.  But  when  the  act  of  December,  1869,  so  regarded  it ;  and 
the  Senator  places  himself  broadly  upon  this  that  the  act  of  1869  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
position,  how  can  he,  consistently  with  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  but  is  simply  in 
views  that  he  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  aid  of  them.  Now,  I  will  refer  to  the  under- 
fundamental  conditions  put  in  the  bills  for  the  standing  the  executive  department  has  on  the 
admission  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  defend  a  subject,  and  show  npon  what  principle  Georgia 
provision  that  goes  further  to  interfere  with'  is  now  governed  and  upon  what  principle 
the  rights  of  the  States  than  any  claim  which  action  has  been  taken.  I  have  here  an  order, 
was  made  by  those  bills,  or  which  was  made  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  myaelf  or  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870. 
Howard)  in^  the  course  of  that  discussion?  "From  this  order  it  appears  that  General 
For,  while  we  assumed  the  power  of  Congress  Terry  is  now  exercising  the  authority  of  mili- 
to  supervise  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  main-  tai*y  commander  under  the  acts  of  1867,  and 
taining  a  republican  form  of  government,  we  that  the  Executive  regards  Georgia  as  much  an 
did  not  assume,  what  is  contained  in  this  bill,  unreconstructed  State  as  any  over  which  mill- 
that  Congress  had  a  right  in  advance  to  give  a  tary  commanders  have  presided, 
construction  to  a  State  constitution,  and  to  *^  Now,  Mr.  President,  at  what  time  does  a 
legislate  against  the  possibility  of  that  const!-  State  government  in  a  new  State  go  into  op- 
tution  being  violated  by  the  Legislature ;  so  oration  ?  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  Territory 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator^s  support  of  just  formed  into  a  new  State,  before  its  admis- 
this  Bingham  amendment,  so  called,  is  in  direct  sion  into  the  Union.  It  must  adopt  a  consti- 
confiict  with  the  position  he  has  so  earnestly  tution  in  pursuance  of  an  act  authorizing  it  to 
and  so  ably  advocated  all  the  time.  do.it.  It  must  elect  officers  of  the  State  gov- 
"  Now,  Mr.  President,*  I  come  to  the  position  emment.  Now,  when  does  that  State  gov- 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  ernment  become  effective  ?  From  what  period 
delivered  an  able  krgument  on  this  subject.   He  does  it  date  ?    Why,  sir,  it  dates  from  the  time 
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that  the  State  is  admitted.    The  previous  elec-  I  ask  if  it  is  just  to  have  the  time  while  they 

tion,  the  previous  formation  of  the  constitu-  have  been  virtually  deposed,  overcome  by  vio- 

tion,  these  are  all  mere  acts  of  preparation,  lence  and  fraud,  taken  out  of  their  term  ? 

tiiese  are  all  things  preliminary,  which  amount  ^^  Shall  men  take  advantage  of  their  own 

to  nothing  and  go  for  nothing  unless  the  State  wrong  ?    That  is  the  great  question.      These 

is  subsequently  admitted.    And  so  with  regard  parties  now  propose  to  take  advantage  of  their 

to  this  work  of  reconstruction ;  if  these  States  own  wrong.     Having  held  this  government 

are  not  subsequently  actually  admitted  to  rep-  until  within  a  few  weeks  past  by  force  and 

resentation,  up  to  that  time  all  that  they  have  fraud,  they  ask  that  the  term  shall  be  allowed 

done  goes  for  nothing.     All  that  was  done  to  run  all  the  time ;  that  they  shall  have  the 

before  was  simply  a  matter  of  preparation,  benefit  of  it;   and  that  an  election  shall  be 

preparing  them  for  subsequently  coming  in  hurried  on  while  they  have  all  the  advantages, 

and  being  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union,  and  which  would  result  in  putting  out  of 

"  Therefore  the  State  government,  the  tenure  power  the  Union   men    of  Georgia,   down- 

of  the  officers,  does  not  date  from  the  time  the  trodden,   oppressed,   suffering    every  outrage 

election  was  held,  but  dates  from  the  time  of  that  men  can  suffer  in  a  land  that  claims  to  be 

the  restoration  of  the  State,  when  the  military  civilized.     Shall  they  be  turned  over  bound 

commander  no  longer  has  power  to  remove  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies?     No,  sir; 

them,  when  they  are  no  longer  under  his  con-  there  is  no  justice,  there  is  no  republicanism,  in 

troL    But  when  the  State  government  goes  the  claim." 

into  operation,  and  the  State  is  completely  re-  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

stored,  then  the  tenure  begins.     Any  other  dent,  it  appears  that  the  issue  at  the  present 

conclusion  is  illogical,  and  is  in  conflict  with  moment  before  the  Senate  is  not  whether  the 

the  facts  and  the  practice  of  the  Government.  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  admitted,  for  it  seems 

^'I  think  the  objection  that  has  been  taken  we  are  all  in  favor  of  that;  but  it  is  whether 

to  the  reorganization  of  the  Legislature  of  Geor-  the  so-called  Bingham  amendment,  prohibiting 

gift  is  entirely  swept  away.    There  is  nothing  the  State  government  to  continue  in  office  be- 

lefl  of  it.    It  is  a  mere  prejudice  that  has  been  yond  this  year,  shall  be  preserved  or  stricken 

sought  to  be  arrayed  against  the  organization  out  from  the  bill. 

of  this  loyal  Legislature,  without  a  single  par-  *^  I  hesitate  a  little  to  go  again  over  that  old 

tide  of  foundation  in  law  or  in  fact ;  and  yet  story  of  the  progress  of  reconstruction  in 

this  is  the  burden  of  the  cry  all  over  the  land  Georgia;  but  a  few  words  on  that  point  will 

to-day,  in  the  mouth  of  every  Democratic  ora-  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my 

tor,  upon  the  page  of  every  Democratic  news-  argument. 

paper,  and  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  is  **  The  first  steps  of  legal  reconstruction  were 

in  favor  of  the  Bingham  amendment,  that  this  taken  by  the  people  of  Georgia  in  pursuance 

Legislature  was  illegally  organized,  because  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.    A  constitutional 

twenty-three  or  twenty-four  persons  were  ad-  convention  was  elected  from  the  29th  of  Octo- 

mitted  in  place  of  those  who  were  held  to  be  her  to  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year.    The 

ineligible,  because  they  had  the  next  highest  convention  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1867, 

number  of  votes.     I  say  it  was  legal,  it  was  and  it  a^'oumed  the  11th  of  March,  1868.    The 

right,  it  was  proper,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Geor- 

of  the  law.  gia  at  an  election  held  from  the  20th  to  the 

'^  Then,  Mr.  President,  taking  all  these  clauses  28d  of  April,  1868.  By  the  act  of  June  25, 
of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  together,  I  state  1868,  Congress  provided  that  certain  States 
the  true  doctrine  to  be  this:  in  the  first  place,  should  be  admitted  upon  their  compliance  witli 
it  was  not  in  contemplation  of  law  that  these  certain  fundamental  conditions  precedent  to 
terms  should  begin  until  the  State  takes  her  their,  admission.  As  to  Georgia,  three  con- 
place  in  the  Union  and  the  government  goes  ditions  were  imposed :  first,  the  ratification 
into  full  operation ;  that  Governor  Bullock  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  second,  the  ex- 
does  not  become  the  Governor  of  Georgia  until  purgation  of  certain  articles  from  her  constitu- 
the  State  is  restored,  and  that  he  is  now  re-  tion,  which  I  need  not  name  in  detail  here ; 
garded  and  treated  as  the  provisional  Governor  and  third,  the  exclusion  from  office  of  those 
of  that  State,  and  that  every  officer  of  that  who  were  disqualified  by  the  third  section  of 
State  is  regarded  as  provisional  until,  in  the  the  fourteentli  amendment, 
language  of  the  act  of  1867,  the  Senators  and  *^  The  first  two  of  these  fundamental  condi- 
Bepresentatives  of  Georgia  have  taken  the  tions  were  faithfully  complied  with ;  the  four- 
oath  of  office  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  teenth  amendment  was  ratified,  and  the  consti- 
''  I  now  come  to  another  point ;  and,  talking  tution  of  Georgia  was  expurgated  by  the  Le- 
abont  republican  governments,  I  should  like  to  gislature  in  July,  1868.  But  the  third  of  those 
ask  any  candid  mind  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  conditions  was  evaded.  Those  who  were  dis- 
entirely  republican  that  officers  who  have  been  qualified  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
elected,  and  a  State  government  that  has  been  amendment  were  not  ejected  from  the  Legis- 
formed,  which  has  been  virtually  deposed  for  lature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  loyal  men  were 
nearly  two  ydars,  has  been  overcome  by  fraud  expelled  and  others  were  admitted  who  had 
and  violence— I  ask  if  it  is  republicanism,  and  received  only  a  minority  of  the  votes.    How- 
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ever,  before  this  took  place  their  State  goyem-  teenth  constitutional  amendment  were  ex- 
ment  was  inangarated  in  pursnanoe  of  the  act  pelled ;  and  fourthly,  the  fifteenth  constita- 
of  June  25,  1868.  Military  rule  was  with-  tional  amendment  has  been  ratified.  Both 
drawn  on  the  22d  of  July,  1868,  and  in  conse-  these  latter  acts  were  performed  in  February, 
quence  certain  members  elected  in  Georgia  1870.  Now  this  State  stands  before  us  claim- 
were  admitted  by  the  lower  House  of  Congress  ing  admission  on  account  of  these  conditions 
to  seats  in  that  body.  But  the  Legislature  of  precedent  complied  with  by  their  Legislature, 
Georgia,  having  not  complied  with  the  third  partly  in  July,  1868,  and  partly  in  February, 
condition  imposed  on  them,  the  ejection  of  1870;  and  so  this  bill,  for  which  the  Senator 
members  disqualified  by  the  fourteenth  amend-  from  Indiana  says  he  is  going  to  vote,  afiSnns. 
ment,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  ^ected  loyal  It  says : 

men  from  their  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Whereas  the  peoj^le  of  Georgia  have  framed  and 

States  refused  admission   to   their  Senators,  adopted  a  constitution  of  State  govenunont  wbieh 

The  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georria  was  ^s  republican ;  and  whereas  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 

therefore  iniomplete.  fourt^^h-''''              constitution  has  ratified  the 

of  Georgia  having  committed  a  revolutionary  S?^,?'?/?!?,''?'  amendments  to  ttie  Constitution  of 

V^^    ,           °  vvi^^»v«vx*  »  *wTwxuuwixoaj  thc  United  Btatcs  I  and  whereas  the  performance  of 

act,  had  to  be  reorganized.     Ihe  act  of  the  22d  these  several  acts  in  good  faith  is  a  condition  prece- 

of  December,  1869,  was  remarkable  and  im-  dent  to  the  representation  of  the  State  in  Congress ; 

portant  for  two  circumstances :  first,  for  what  Therefore,  etc, 

it.  did  provide,  and  secondly,  for  what  it  did  *'If  we  admit  Georgia  on  that  ground,  as 

not  provide.    It  provided  for  compliance  with  the  preamble  to  this  bill  recites,  then  we  em- 

the  third  condition  precedent  to  admission ;  phatically  admit  also  the  validity  of  the  acts 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  m  consequence  of  which  we  are  to  admit 

should  expel  the  members  who  had  no  right  Georgia." 

to  sit  there  in  pursuance  of  the  third  section  Mr.  Morton  :   ^'  I  think  my  friend  overlooks 

of  the  fourteenth  constitutional  amendment,  the  fact  that  this  Legislature,  on  the  same  day 

Qnd  it  provided  for  the  admission  of  those  who  that  it  ratified  the  fifteenth  amendment,  ratified 

had  been  illegally  expelled ;  but  it  did  not  pro-  the  fourteenth  amendment  also,  as  if  it  had 

vide  for  the  reSnactment  of  those  acts  by  never  been  acted  on  by  the  pretended  Legisla- 

which,  the  first  two  fundamental  conditions  ture  of  1868.    That  is  the  fact." 

had  been  complied  with ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  Mr.  Schurz  :    "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 

not  provide  for  a  reratification  of  the  four-  show  that  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 

teenth  amendment  and  for  a  reSxpurgation  ment  falls  under  the  same  head  with  the  rati- 

of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  consti-  fication  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  and  I 

tution  of  Georgia.  would  at  the  same  time  ask  the  Senator,  inas- 

"  The  act  of  22d  December,  1869,  therefore,  much  as  we  insisted  upon  the  expurgation  of 
neither  directly  nor  by  implication  questioned  the  constitution  of -Georgia^  which  act  was  per- 
the  validity  of  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  formed  in  1868  and  not  reperformed  now,  are 
amendment  or  of  the  expurgation  of  the  con-  we  going  to  admit  the  State  without  its  having 
stitution  of  Georgia,  both  of  which  acts  had  fulfilled  that  fundamental  condition  ?  Are  we 
been  performed  in  July,  1868.  It  may  be  well  going  to  be  satisfied  with  that?  But  if  we  are 
assumed  that  therefore  the  act  of  December  satisfied  with  that,  we  are  satisfied  with  an  act 
22,  1869,  confirmed  the  validity  of  these  acts,  performed  in  1868  and  not  repeated  since, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  Congress  of  the  Therefore,  if  we  accept  that  conation  as  satis- 
United  States.  Will  it  be  hazardous  to  assume  factorily  complied  with,  I  do  not  see  how  there 
that,  in  confirming  the  validity  of  the  acts  per-  is  any  ground  to  stand  on  but  that  we  must 
formed  by  the  Legislature  of  1868,  the  legality  necessarily  recognize  the  Legislature  which 
of  the  existence  of  that  Lesislature  was  recog-  performed  the  act  complying  with  that  con- 
nized  likewise  ?  The  act  of  the  22d  December,  dition. 

1869,  imposed  a  new  fundamental  condition  "  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Le^s- 

upon  Georgia.    That  was  the  ratification  of  lature  was  elected,  and  all  that  was  done  by  it 

the  fifteenth  amendment.    This  fundamental  was  done  by  virtue  and  under  the  sanction  of  a 

condition,  too,  has  been  complied  with.    And  State  constitution,  and  not  otherwise.     That 

now  look  at  the  attitude  in  which  that  State  State  constitution  defined  the  term  of  life  of 

stands  before  us.  the  Legislature,  making  it  two  years  for  the 

"All  obligations  precedent  imposed  upon  House  of  Representatives  and  four  years  for  the 
Geor^a  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Senators,  one-half  to  be  elected  biennially.  I 
have  been  satisfactorily  discharged.  First,  the  repeat,  the  State  Legislature  as  such  could  find 
fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified ;  secondly,  no  condition  of  existence  at  all  outside  of  the 
the  constitution  of  Georgia  was  expurgated.  State  constitution,  for  without  the  State  con- 
and  both  these  acts  were  performed  in  July,  stitution  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
1868;  thirdly,  the  loyal  members  who  had  State  Legislature.  The  Legislature  corn- 
been  expelled  were  readmitted,  and  members  menced  in  1868,  and,  according  to  the  consti- 
disqualified  by  the  third  section  of  the  four-  tution,  providing  for  biennial  elections,  it  must 
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necessarily  end — at  first  sight,  at  leaat,  we  latnre  before  the  act  of  admission.    Afterward 

shonld  conclude  so— in  1870.  Nebraska  came  in.    She  dates  as  a  State  from 

^^  Now,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  Legis-  the  date  of  her  admission  bj  act  of  Congress, 
latare  may  continue  its  official  existence  and  She  does  not  date  as  a  State  from  the  time 
authority  for  another  term  of  two  years.  On  that  condition  was  performed  by  the  Legis- 
what  ground  is  this  claimed  ?  The  Senator  lature.  In  other  words,  she  was  not  a  State 
from  Indiana  takes  the  very  broadest  ground,  before  she  was  a  State." 
He  asserts  that  its  existence  as  a  State  Legis-  Mr.  Schurz  :  ^^  No,  sir,  that  is  true ;  she 
lature  will  commence  only  with  the  admission  was  not  a  State  before  she.  was  a  State ;  but  I 
of  Georgia  as  a  State  of  the  Union ;  that  is  to  would  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  Legislature 
say,  the  State  Legislature  will  commence  its  which  complied  with  that  ftindamental  con- 
legitimate  and  legal  life  on  the  yery  day  when  dition  was  not  afterward  by  the  act  of  admis- 
we  here  in  Congress  pass  an  act  admitting  the  sion  relating  back  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
State  of  Georgia.  Now,  sir,  if  so,  how  can  its  recognized  as  a  Legislature,  which  only  as  a 
previous  acts,  not  only  those  which  were  per-  State  Legislature  could  perform  such  an  act  ? '' 
formed  in  1868,  but  also  those  which  have  been  ^^  Mr.  Morton :  "  After  it  fidly  came  in,  of 
performed  in  February,  1870,  be  considered  course  it  was." 

legal,  if,  as  will  not  be  denied,  they  could  be  Mr.  Schurz :   "  That  is.  the  very  point  I  am 

performed  only  by  a  State  Legislature? "  coming  to." 

Mr.  Morton  :  "Will  the  Senator  allow  me  Mr.  Morton  :   "Then  we  agree." 

to  answer  him  ?  "  Mr.  Schurz  :    "  I  repeat,  sir,  if  we  admit 

Mr.  Schurz  :  "Certainly."  that  the  act  of  admission  relates  back  to  the 

Mr.  Morton  :  "  Upon  the  theory  in  all  cases  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  validates  them, 

received  where  a  new  State  is  formed  out  of  a  then  it  must  necessarily  relate  back  to  the  body 

Territory,  never  a  State  before,  that  when  the  that  performed  the  acts  at  the  time  when  those 

State  is  finally  admitted  the  act  relates  back  in  acts  were  performed.    I  think  it  never  was 

legal  effect  to  sanction  those  things  that  were  pretended  that  the  term  of  a  Legislature  elected 

done  with  a  view  to  admission  and  as  con-  in  a  Territory,  as  an  inchoate  State  Legi^ature, 

ditions  of  admission."  and  legalized  afterward  by  the  act  of  admis- 

Mr.  Carpenter :   "  Office-holding  as  well  as  sion  of  that  Territory  as  a  State,  commenced 

every  thing  else  ?  "  only  after  the  act  of  admission ;  but,  if  I  remem- 

Mr.  Morton  :   "  No,  sir.    I  am  not  speaking  her  correctly,  it  has  been  always  held  that  the 

of  that."  act  of  admission  validating  the  acts  of  the  Le- 

Mr.  Schurz :   "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  on  the  ground  gislature,  validated  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 

of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  relation  that  we  ence  of  the  Lejgislature  at  the  time  when  those 

consider  those  acts  which  were  performed  by  acts  were  pei^ormed.    Has  not  this  always 

a  Legislature,  elected  as  a  State  Legislature  in  been  held  ?    And  was  it  ever  pretended,  I 

a  Territory,  before  that  Territory  was  ad-  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  when  Congress 

mitted  as  a  State,  legal,  inasmuch  as  the  ad-  admitted  the  otiier  reconstructed  States,  that 

mission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  relates  the  term  of  their  Legislatures  commenced  on 

back  and  validates  all  those  acts  which  were  the  very  day  when  the  act  of  readmission  was 

performed  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  passed?    I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case 

constitution  before.    That  is  what  I  under*  where  such  a  thing  was  done  or  pretended, 

stand  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  say.    Am  I  "  But,  sir,  if  we  should  accept  the  doctrine 

correct?"  which  it  seems  is  held  now  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  Morton  :  "  Certainly."  from  Indiana,  that  the  Legislature  was  not  a 

Mr.  Schurz :   "  Yes,  the  act  of  admisnon  legal  State  Legislature,  and  that  the  act  of 

does  relate  back,  and  validates  that  which  was  admission  does  not  legalize  its  existence  at 

done  before  it ;  but  if  it  validates  the  acts  per-  the  time  it  performed  these  acts  complying 

formed  by  a  Legislature,  I  should  like  to  know  with  the  conditions  precedent,  what  would  be 

whether  it  does  not  validate  that  Legislature  the  consequence?    The  whole  system  of  re- 

itself.    If  it  validates  the  acts  performed  by  construction,  which  we  have  been  so  labori- 

the  Legislature,  does  it  not  vialidate  and  legalize  ously  building  up,  will  be  tumbling  down ; 

also  the  body  which  perfoniied  the  acts  at  the  all  the  constitutional  amendments  fall  to  the 

time  when  the  acts  were  performed  ?    If  the  ground ;  and  I  see,  to  use  an  old  figure  of 

expurgation  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  was  speech,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  like  a  blind 

a  legal  proceeding,  and  we  certainly  recognized  Samson,  shaking  the  only  pillar  on  which  the 

it  as  a  legal  compliance  with  a  ftmdamental  validity  of  these  constitutional  amendments 

condition  imposed  by  Congress  to  be  validated  can  rest. 

by  the  act  of  admission,  I  would  ask  the  Sena-  But,  sir,  we  are  estopped  from  accepting  any 
tor  from  Indiana  whether  it  can  possibly  be  such  doctrine.  We  are  estopped  by  the  very 
assumed  that  the  Legidature,  when  it  per-  act  of  December  22,  1869,  which,  by  not  pro- 
formed  that  act,  had  no  legal  existence  ?  "  viding  for  the  reperformanoe  of  the  conditions 

Mr.  Morton  :   "I  will  take  the  State  of  Ne-  precedent,  recognized  the  validity  of  the  legis- 

braska,  where  a  condition  was  imposed,  and  lative  acts  by  which  they  had  been  performed, 

the  condition  was  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Legis-  We  are  estopped  by  the  very  preamble  to  this 
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b!ll,  for,  if  we  accept  this  doctrine,  then  the  States  of  this  Union ;  if  that  is  the  sanction 
fifteenth  just  as  well  as  the  fonrteenth  amend-  yon  wish  to  give,  then,  for  God's  sake,  he  bold 
ment  will  have  to  be  ratified  again  bj  the  Le-  abont  it  and  say  so  in  plain  and  nnequivocal 
gislature  of  Georgia  after  Georgia  is  admitted  words.  Do  not  mince  the  matter ;  do  not 
as  a  State ;  for  snch  acts,  being  of  that  class  dodge  the  matter ;  do  not  deal  in  equivocations 
which  can  only  be  legally  performed  by  State  or  dnbions  words.  Speak  truth  or  speak  false- 
Legislatures,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  hood.'* 

as  soon  as  we  assume  that  the  bodies  which        Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  *^  The 

did  ratify  them  were  not  State  Legislatures.  Bingham    amendment  is  in  few  words,  but 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  case  in  the  world  they  are  words  of  despair  to  the  loyal  men  of 

can  be  clearer.    This  Legislature  exists  as  a  Georgia,  and  words  of  cheer  to  the  disloyal. 

State  Legislature  by  virtue  of  the  State  consti-  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  in  its  favor, 

tution  of  Georgia.    That  State  constitution  of  Do  I  mistake,  when  I  say  that  they  all  resolve 

Georgia  knows  no  other  but  biennial  Legisla-  themselves  into  technicality  ?    At  one  moment 

tures.    This  Legislature  commenced  in  1868,  we  have  allegations  of  ^irregularity,'  and  at 

and  it  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  con-  another  of  ^  estoppel,'  and  such  technicalities 

stitution,   end  in  1870.      If  this  Legislature  play  their  part,  while  the  good  people  of  Geor- 

does  not  exist  by  virtue  of  the  State  oonstitu-  gia  are  sacrificed.    We  are  estopped,  so  it  is 

tion,  then  it  had  no  constitutional  authority  said,  by  the  act  of  December  22,  1869,  which, 

whatever  to  ratify  constitutional  amendments,  failing  to  provide  for  the  reperformance  of  cer- 

These  acts  are  validated  by  the  act  of  admis-  tain  conditions  precedent,  recognized  the  vidid- 

sion ;   and,  if  we  recognize  their  validity,  we  ity  of  the  legislative  acts  by  which  they  had 

must  necessarily  recognize  the  legality  of  the  been  perforiped.    Very  well.    Suppose  the  le- 

body  which  performed  the  acts  at  the  time  gislative  acts  are  recognized  as  valid,  what 

when  it  performed  them.  then?    Because  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 

^*From  whatever  point  of  the  compass  I  may  tutional  amendments  is  recognized,  does   it 

look  at  this  question,  I  can  come  to  no  other  follow  that  Congress  is  thereby  *•  estopped ' — 

conclusion  but  that  the  continuation  of  the  such  is  the  word — in  completing  the  work  of 

Legislature  by  its  own  act,  the  continuation  of  reconstruction  ?      I  cannot  comprehend  this 

its  authority  beyond  its  term  of  two  years,  in  reasoning.    It  would  be  of  value  in  a  county 

violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  court,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  Senate  of 

of  Georgia,  would  be  an  act  of  gross,  pidpable,  the  United  States,  on  a  question  of  reconstruc- 

and  flagrant  usurpation."  tion.    To  my  mind,  all  this  is  a  matter  of 

Mr.  Thunnan,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Senators,  it  supreme  indifiference.    The  powers  of  Oon- 

is  of  no  use  to  mince  this  matter.    This  is  gress  are  above  any  such  incident,  and  nothing 

simply  an  attempt  at  usurpation  in  Georgia,  as  has   ooourred  to  impair  them  in  any  way 

plain  and  flagrant  an  attempt  at  usurpation  as  They  exist  now  as  at  the  beginning,  awaiting 

ever  marked  the  course  of  any  men  in  this  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
world  who  were  seeking  power  by  illegitimate        "  Do  you  ask  where  these  powers  are  found  ? 

means;  and  if  you  adjourn  without  passing  Of  course  in  the  two  constitutional  amend- 

this  bill  substantially  in  the  form  it  is,  so  fai*  ments  already  proclaimed,  being  ample  sources 

as  this  Bingham  amendment  is  concerned,  if  none  others  existed.    Out  of  these  Congress 

if  yon  leave  them  room  and  verge  enough  in  is  authorized  to  do  all  that  is  needed  to  enforce 

any  way  whatsoever  to  accomplish  their  our-  emancipation  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 

pose,  relying  upon  being  supported  in  their  citizen.    This  is  plain — very  plain, 
bad  acts,  relying  upon  the  influence  they  can        **  But  there  are  three  other  sources,  each  of 

bring  to  bear  by  these  manufactured  stories  of  which  is  overflowing.    The  first  is  from  the 

violence,  by  these  stereotyped  falsehoods  upon  necessity  of  the  case,  ex  neeeasitate  ret.    This 

their  own  people,  by  this  very  incarnation  of  is  the  very  ground  on  which  Chief-Justice  Mar- 

the  spirit  of  lies,  they  will  come  here  at  the  shall  asserted  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 

next  session  of  Congress  and  ask  you  to  sane-  Territories ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  in  the 

tion  their  usurpation,  or,  if  not  that,  to  ask  work  of  reconstruction.    From  the  necessity 

you,  *  Pray  what  can  you  do  about  it? '  of  the  case  this  power  must  be  in  Congress, 

**•  Take  one  course  or  the  other.  Senators,  as  without  it  reconstruction  could  not  be  corn- 
Stand  by  this  constitution  according  to  its  true  pleted.  You  must  renounce  reconstruction  or 
meaning ;  stand  by  it  according  to  that  inter-  recognize  this  power. 

pretation  which  makes  it  consistent  with  the        ^^Then  comes  the  'guarantee '  clause,  which 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  you  is   another   bountiful,  all-sufficient   fountain, 

stand  by  it  in  that  way  let  your  will  be  made  The  United  States  are  to  guarantee  a  repub- 

known,  and  let  it  be  made  known  in  snch  a  lican  form  of  government  to  the  States.     But 

manner  that  it  can  become  eflbctive.    If  yon  this  guarantee  can  be  executed  only  through 

are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  if  you  are  prepared  Congress.    This  clause  is  at  once  old  and  new. 

to  see  constitution,  and  law,  and  republican  It  is  old  as  the  Constitution  itself^  but  it  is  new 

government,  and  republican  ideas,  and  repub-  in  its  praotical  exercise.    And  the  reason  is 

lican  principles,  trampled  under  foot  by  a  set  obvious.     So  long  as  slavery  prevailed,  this 

of  adventurers  nsurpuig  power  in  one  of  the  mighty  power  slept ;  but  it  was  the  sleep  of  a 
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giftnt.    At  last  it  has  awaked;  never  again  to  pretension,  under  which   States  played  the 

sleep  or  slumber.    From  this  time  forward  the  turtle^  drawing  head,  legs,  and  tail,  all  within 

duty  of  the  nation  to  guarantee  a  republican  an  impenetrable  shell.    With  the  overthrow 

government  to  all  its  parts  will  be  constant  and  of  the  rebellion  on  the  bloodj  field,  this  pro- 

ever  present,  and  this  duty  is  rednforced  \>j  all  tension  should  have  been  abandoned  and  for* 

needfal  powers.    The  guarantee  is  continuing  gotten.    A  State  is  not  a  turtle,  which  can 

and  perpetual,  and  it  must  be  executed  at  all  shut  itself  within  its  shell,  and  ei\joy  its  own 

hazards.    In  its  execution,  Congress  must  fix  separate  animal  existence,  but  it  is  a  com- 

the  definition  of  a  republican  government*  ponent  part  of  this  great  republic,  with  which 

How  often  have  I  said  this ;  but  I  shall  not  it  is  interlaced  and  interlocked  so  as  to  share 

fall  to  repeat  it  so  long  as  the  occasion  re-  with  every  other  State  a  common  lite,  subject 

quires.    To  Congress  belongs  the  duty  of  de-  to  one  and  the  same  prevailing  law.    To  insist 

termining  what  is  a  republican  government,  that  a  State  can  play  the  turtle  now  as  in  the 

and  then  it  must  see  that  such  a  government  days  when  slavery  ruled  is  to  dishonor  the 

prevails  in  every  State.  Constitution  and  to  abandon  the  crowning 

*^  If  in  any  State  the  existing  government  fails  victory  over  the  rebellion, 

according  to  the  just  standard,  or  if  it  is  in  *^Do  yon  ask  for  the  power  in  the  Constitu- 

any  way  menaced,  then  must  Congress  inter-  tion  to  enter  into  a  State  and  establish  repub- 

fere  t^  execute  the  sleepless  guarantee.    And  lican  government  ?    I  give  it  to  you  in  an  im- 

in  this  interference  it  may  act  according  to  its  mortal  text.     To  question  it  is  to  show  an 

discretion,  determining  the  occasion  and  the  ignorance  of  language,  which  in  this  case  is 

'  means '  to  be  employed.    It  may  act  by  re-  clear  beyond  criticism,  and  an  ignorance  also 

pression  or  by  precaution,  and  it  may  select  of  the  true  genius  of  American  institutions, 

any  *  means'  proper  for  the  purpose.    To  say  where  unity  of  rights  is  the  alpha  and  the 

that  it  may  not  act  by  precaution  as  well  as' by  omega.      The   national   motto,  *"£  Plwnbua 

repressdon  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  I  may  say  Unumy   is  another  expression  of  that  great 

to  common-sense.    Whatever  may  be  done  by  unity  by  which  the  States  are  lost  in  the 

repression  may  be  done  by  precaution  also.  naticHi.    And  this  guarantee  I  now  invoke  for 

Such  is  the  experience  of  life  in  other  things,  the  protection  of  the  good  people  of  Georgia, 

and  this  obligation  of  guarantee  is  subject  to  and  for  the  protection  hereafter  of  human 

the  universal  law.    In  the  selection  of 'means'  rights  when  imperilled  anywhere  within  the 

the  whole  field  and  the  whole  arsenal  are  at  its  limits  of  the  republic. 

command.  Not  an  instrument,  not  a  weapon  *'  But  there  are  other  and  exceptional 
proper  for  the  purpose,  which  it  may  not  grasp,  reasons  why  Georgia  is  still  within  the  con- 
Here  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  trol  of  Congress.  The  process  of  reconstruct 
so  often  quoted,  harmonizes  with  the  claim  of  tion  in  this  State  is  not  yet  completed ;  so  that 
power  which  I  now  make :  the  government  there  is  simply  provisional 

The  Government  whioh  has  a  right  to  do  any  act,  and  nothing  else.     This  is  only  according  to 

and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  the  Reconstruction   Act  of   March    2,    1867, 

act,  must,  acoording  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  oe  al-  ^bere  it  is  provided : 

lowed  to  select  the  means,  and  those  who  contend  ^ 


that  it  mar  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  that  That,  until  the  people  of  the  said  rebel  States  shall 

one  particular  mode  of  effecting  the  object  is  excepted,  be  bt  law  admitted  to  representation  in  the  Congress 

take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  establishing  that  of  the  United  States,  any  oMl  governmenit  which  may 

exception.  exUt  therein  •hdU  he  deemed  provisional  orU^,  and  in 

"  In  our  recent  debates,  able  Senators  have  ?P  .™^P!SH  ^"^H^"^  *°*-^^®  paramount  authority  of  the 

jjx  W114  ioj.^uu  uvui»»«7^  »uiw  wicu»i.^/to  u»rv  United  States  at  anytime  to  abolish,  modify,  control, 

denied  every  thmg.    They  will  not  concede  the  or  supersede  the  same. 
*  means,'  and   they  even  ignore   this   great 

clause,  which,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  ancient  ■ "  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit.  Until  the 
genattu  comultumy  has  rested  so  long,  like  a  people  of  the  rebel  States  are  '  by  law '  ad- 
sword  in  its  scabbard.  But  there  it  is.  Sena-  mitted  to  representation,  they  are  under  the 
tors  may  ignore  it;  they  may  not  see  it;  but  power  of  Congress.  Everything  done  is  in- 
tfaere  it  is  in  the  Constitution.  In  attempting  choate  only,  and  nothing  more.  But  Georgia 
to  belittle  this  clause.  Senators  only  show  how  is  not  yet  *by  law'  admitted  to  representa- 
little  they  appreciate  the  lofty  unity  of  the  tion,  and  we  are  now  considering  when  and 
republic.  Other  clauses  are  important  in  the  how  such  admission  shall  take  place.  Mean- 
machinery  of  government ;  but  this  guarantee  while,  acoording  to  express  language  of  the  act, 
makes  the  republic  one  and  indivisible,  being  the  government  is  *  provisional  only ; '  nor  is 
^One  out  of  Many,'  and  places  the  rights  of  all  this  all,  for  the  act  proceeds  to  declare  farther 
under  the  protecting  power  of  the  nation.  that  this  gavemment  is  ^  in  all  respects  subject 
"Before  the  extinction  of  slavery,  State  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
rights  were  suooesafnl  against  this  guarantee,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  or  supersede  the 
To  invoke  this  tyrannical  pretension  was  same.'  Words  cannot  be  stronger.  'Abolish,' 
enough.  How  often  was  it  heard  on  this  floor  I  *  modify,'  '  supersede.'  To  argue  against  their 
How  completely  did  it  dominate  the  Consti-  plain  meaning  is  simply  ridiculous.  To  insist 
tntion  itself  I  But  the  habit  still  continues,  that  the  existing  government  is  beyond  the 
and  we  are  still  compelled  to  hear  this  same  reach  of  Congress,  to  be  extended  or  abridged, 
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to  be  recognized  or  superseded,  in  its  discretion,  On  the  contrary,  all  things,  when  properly  un- 

is  preposterous.    The  power  is  reserved  in  derstood,  conspire  to  constrain  the  exercise  of 

terms  almost  excessive  in  fulness.    Therefore  this  power. 

do  I  say,  there  can  be  no  question  of  power        ^*  How  feeble  is  the  argument  that  heeause 

on  the  present  occasion.     As  well  question  Governor  Bullock  was  chosen  Governor  and 

that  the  sun  shines  or  that  the  river  flows.  the  Legislature  commenced  its  session  at  a  given 

"There  being  no  question  of  power,  there  date  now  passed,  therefore,  in  this  prooess  of 
arises,  then,  the  obligation  of  duty.  Congress  reconstruction,  the  constitutional  term  of  the 
has  the  power  to  protect  republican  institu-  Governor  and  of  the  Legislature  must  be  lim- 
tions  in  Georgia,  and  to  protect  the  good  peo-  ited  to  two  years  from  diat  date.  Besides  ig- 
ple  there,  and  it  has  the  further  power  to  noring  all  the  controlling  powers  of  Congress, 
superintend  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  the  this  assumption  ignores  also  the  conduct  of 
end.  All  this  it  must  do.  It  cannot  abandon  this  very  Legislature  by  which  its  organization 
the  Appointed  work.  Of  course,  it  will  ascer-  was  for  a  while  defeated.  Nothing  is  clearer 
tain,  the  exact  condition  of  things,  and  will  than  that  the  termination  of  the  provisional 
then  apply  the  remedy.  No  excuse  of  State  government  in  Georgia  was  contingent  on  the 
rights,  no  fine-spun  technicality,  no  plea  of  performance  of  certain  covenants,  express  and 
irregularity,  ho  argument  of '  estoppel,^  can  be  implied.  These  covenants  have  been  out- 
heard.  All  these  are  trivial  and  unworthy  rageously  violated.  The  very  form  of  govem- 
against  the  oommanding  duty.  Georgia  must  ment  underwent  a  change  when  persons  dearly 
be  saved  to  herself  and  to  the  Union,  and  Con-  ineligible  from  disloyalty  were  allowed  to  take 
gress  must  supply  the  means.  part  in  it  while  citizens  entitled  to  equal  rights, 

"  Several  courses  are  open  to  Congress,  and  and  especially  protected  by  the  reconstruction 

all  equally  within  its  powers ;  for  all  are  de-  laws,  were  tyrannically  ejected  from  the  Le- 

rived  from  the  same  fountains.  gislature.    There  was  for  the  time  being  a 

"  1.  Georgia  may  be  remanded  for  an  in-  usurpation.    Had  this  violation  of  underlying 

definite  period  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  covenants    been    anticipated,   reconstruction 

Territories,  subordinate  in  all  respects  to  the  would  have  been  postponed.    No  Senator  will 

jurisdiction  of  Congress,  which  may  mean-  pretend  the  contrary.    But  Congress,  in  view 

while  mould  it  into  loyalty  and  order.  of  what  has  occurred,  may  justly  do  what  it 

"  2.  Or  the  State  may  be  subjected  to  a  would  have  done,  had  it  anticipated  the  result, 

military  government  until  such  time  as  it  is  fit  It  may  postpone  reconstruction — ^treatipg  the 

iu  every  respect  for  self-government  Legislature  meanwhile  as  provisional,  and  rec- 

"  3.  Or  the  existing  provisional  government  ognizing  its  acts  only  so  far  as  in  the  judg- 

may  be   invested  with   the   powers    of  the  ment  of  Congress  they  are  fit  to  be  recog- 

State,  in  such  form  and  way  and  for  such  nized. 

term  as  Congress  in  its  discretion  shall  think        "Am  I  not  right  when  I  insist  that  Con- 
best,  gress  is  a  High  Court  of  Equity,  with  Georgia 

"I  doubt  not  that  there  are  other  modes  at  its  bar?  It  only  remains  that  it  should 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  but  these  apply  the  principles  of  equity,  especially  sup- 
are  all  contained  substantially  in  the  three  I  plying  deficiencies  in  the  existing  law,  enjoin- 
have  named.  ing  against  threatened  wrong,  and  seeing  that 

"  It  is  not  now  proposed  to  remand  Georgia  justice  is  done — all  technicalities  to  the  con- 
to  a  territorial  condition  or  to  subject  the  State  trary  notwithstanding.  Against  all  strictness 
to  a  military  government.  But  it  is  proposed  of  law  conscience  must  prevail,  and,  if  there 
to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  existing  provisional  are  niceties  and  subtilties  in  the  law,  they 
government,  which  is  to  continue  for  a  full  con-  must  all  minister  to  the  completion  of  recon- 
stitutional  term ;  and  this  is  done  as  the  best  struction.  To  this  end,  the  process  of  Congress 
way  of  guarding  against  disturbing  forces  from  must  go  forth  in  such  form  as  will  best  estab- 
the  late  rebellion.  It  is  said  that  this  will  be  lish  peace  and  security  in  that  State  under  the 
sufficient.  I  hope  that  it  may  be.  I  am  satis-  safeguard  of  equal  laws.  With  the  execution 
fied  that  it  is  the  least  Congress  can  do  in  the  of  this  process  Georgia  will  be  a  republican 
exigency.  Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  the  government  in  reality  as  in  name." 
betrayal  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  our  pro-  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  Why, 
tection.  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  wild  talk 

"  Against  this  simple  and  moderate  proposi-  about  the  Constitution  being  construed  in  the 
tion  is  interposed  the  Bingham  amendment,  light  of  modem  progress  and  new  American 
which,  however  plausible  in  form,  is  destruc-  ideas?  What  do  Senators  mean  by  it?  There 
tive  in  consequence.  It  is  enough  that  it  hands  is  nothing  quite  so  easy  as  generality  of  ex- 
over  the  State  to  misrule  and  violence.  Sen-  pression.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  unprofitable 
ators,  how  can  you  do  this  thing?  How  can  in  the  management  of  practical  affairs  as  mere 
you  hesitate  to  take  every  heed  and  precaution  oracular  declarations.  Much  that  the  Senator 
against  even  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur-  has  uttered  everybody  concedes.  When  he 
rence?  Yon  have  the  power.  Then  must  you  leaves  the  field  of  constitutional  discussion  en- 
exercise  it.  In  the  recent  history  of  Georgia  tirely,  and  goes  into  a  very  learned  discnssioa 
nothing  can  be  adduced  to  make  you  hesitate,  of  the  technical  rules  which  regulate  the  ju- 
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risdiotion  of  the  conrt  of  ohanceiy,  quoting  feet  right^  and  it  is  oar  boonden  duty,  to  give 
from  the  deoinons  of  the  chancellors,  of  coarse  the  most  elaborate  investigation  and  mature 
every  Senator  assents  to  his  propositions:  but  deliberation  to  this  subject.  We  are  consider- 
tfae  wonder  is  to  see  what  they  have  to  do  ing  the  bill  which  lies  upon  your  table  for  the 
with  this  question.  Does  the  Senator  from  a&iission  of  the  State  government  of  Georgia 
Hassaohosetts  seriously  maintain  that  Oon-  into  this  Union  as  a  State.  From  the  first 
gress  has  the  power  to  amplify  its  Jurisdiction  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  the 
according  to  the  generous  theory  of  a  court  of  civil  war  in  1860  the  admission  of  new  States 
chancery,  to  meet  any  case  which,  in  its  judg-  was  matter  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vermont 
ment,  calls  for  a  remedy  9  Here  is  the  Oousti-  and  Kentucky  were  the  first  two  States  admit- 
tution,  it  is  still  in  print,  it  still  lies  on  your  ted  into  the  IJmon.  They  were  declared  to  be 
tables,  and  we  still  go  up  to  the  President's  admitted  as  *new  and  entire'  States  of  the 
desk  and  swear  to  support  it.  Turn  now  at  Union.  This  terse  and  masculine  phrase,  ^new 
random  to  any  one  of  its  provisions :  ^^  No  and  entire,'  has  deep  significance.  Take  now 
State  shall  coin  money."  That  is  the  pro-  the  Statutes-at-Large,  and  it  will  be  found  that, 
vision,  notwithstanding  the  civil  war,  and  not-  in  the  instance  of  every  State  admitted  into 
withstanding  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  Union  prior  to  1861,  it  is  declared  to  be 
amendments.  Does  it  still  mean  what  it  used  admitted  'on  a  footing  with  the  original  States 
to  mean,  or,  in  the  light  of  modem  progress  in  every  respect  whatever.' 
and  American  ideas,  may  a  State  coin  money?  "But,  sir,  the  bill  now  before  us  for  the 
The  provision  in  the  Constitution  is  as  fol-  admission  of  Georgia  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
lows  :  gether.    It  declares,  indeed,  that  Georgia  shall 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  ^t  ^'^^  *?  *  ^^^^  but  it  says  not  much 

confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  ahout  her  commg  m  on  a  footmg  Of  equality 

ooinmone^ ;  enut  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  with  the  other  States.    The  first  two  lines  of 

gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  the  bill  declare  that  she  shall  be  a  State.    Then 

pass  any  bUl  of  attamder,  «j  pa«^ /«<io  Uw  or  law  f^n^^  ^j^,^  p^ges  of  solemn  enactment  de- 

iXof  n^ob%    "^                          ' ""'  ^     ^''^  «?^ed  to  prevent  her  being  admitted  to  the 

full  rights  of  a  State.    It  does  not  declare  her 

"Now,  sir,   since  the  war,  and  conceding  equal  to  the  other  States,  but  it  does  provide 

every  thing  to  modem  progress  and  new  Amer-  that  she  shall  not  be. 

ican  ideas,  which  can  properly  be  conceded  to  "In   the  first  place,  here  is  what  is  called 

them,  does  the  Senator  maintain  that  a  State  the  Bingham  amendment,  which  I  will  pass 

may  enter  into  a  treaty;  may  grant  letters  of  over  for  the  present,  and  then  comes: 

marque  and  reprisal;  may  coin  money;  may  And  provided  fuHher,  That  the  State  of  Georgia 

emit  bills  of  credit;  may  make  any  thing  but  is  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of 

gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  upon  the  foUowing  funda- 

debts;  may  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  mental  conditions :                              .     ^  „ 

facto  law  or  Uw  impairing  the  obligation  of  ^efo'^e'^lid^'o^SK^J^d^^t  InfoS 

contracts '              ,      ^                                ,   ^  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right 

"  JNow,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  descend  nrom  to  vote,  etc. 

his  tripod,  to  emerge  from  his  oracular  and  c«  ^nd  the  next  condition  is : 

profane  mysteries,  and  meet  the  precise  ques-  «       j  *i.  x ..  i.  «           i.    i  _a  i  x.    *i-      .j 

4:^nfl      n«t»  n^^ZL^c^  a^  «««  r^^^  ^^^  ♦!.«  4iT:».««  Second,  that  it  shall  never  be  lawlul  for  the  said 

tions.     Can  Congress  do  any  one  of  the  tilings  ^^^  ^  j^p^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  the  United  States,  on 

wnion  the  provisions  of  tne  Constitution  say  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
it  shall  not  do  ?  For  instance,  can  Congress,  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under  the  con- 
since  the  war,  grant  titles  of  nobility  ?  Many  stitution  and  laws  of  said  State, 
a  soldier  has  earned  them ;  but  can  Congress  "  xhat  is  of  course  not  covered  by  any 
grant  them?  If  the  Senator  does  not  maintain  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the  affirmative  of  any  one  of  these  questions,  states.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
what  does  he  mean  by  all  this  wantonness  of  gtitution  of  the  United  States  is  this: 
speech?  If  no  particular  provision  of  the  Con-  ^he  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
stitution  has  been  changed,  or  can  be  aisre-  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
garded,  how  is  it  that  every  provision  or  the  or  any^  State^  on  account  ot  race,  color,  or  previous 
whole  Constitution  has  ceased  to  be  obUga-  condition  of  servitude. 

tory?  This  loose  method  of  construction,  this  "That  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone  in  your 
utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution,  bodes  evU  fundamental  law.  You  have  said  that  no  dis- 
to  our  country,  and  nothing  but  evil.  tinction  of  race  or  color  shall  exist  in  voting, 
"  Sir,  we  cdl  understand  that  we  are  en-  and  that  is  the  law  in  Kew  York  and  Massa- 
gaged  in  the  transaction  of  grave  and  iropor-  chusetts,  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Indiana,  and 
tant  business.  The  admission  of  a  political  everywhere  else  in  this  Union ;  but  in  Georgia 
community  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Union  as  you  advance  a  step  further  and  say  that  she 
a  State  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  should  not  be  shall  never  so  change  her  constitution  as  to  de- 
done  lightly,  nor  in  heat,  nor  in  haste,  nor  in  prive  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
pasnon.  We  are  freemen  to-day,  the  fifteenth  count  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
amendment  being  secured.    We  have  a  per-  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under 
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the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.    And  '^  He  said,  and,  being  one  of  the  best  law- 
then —  yers  in  this  body,  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  con- 
Third,  that  the  constitution  of  Geor^a  shall  never  sideration : 
be  BO  amended  or  changed  as  to  depnve  any  citizen  mt.  ii__4.  ,,-^v«;a;/^«  ;«  f-k;-  wn  «/xf  «  Anni^tf^/^n 

L^ctlb^l&sfi^^^^^^  bu?a%*o"iiileTnrtL'^^^^^ 

secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  l,.U  ^^ich  purport  to 

'^  ^  The    school  rights  and  privileges,^   the  be  conditions ;  thev  are  not  legally  and  technically 

precise  rights  and  privileges.     In  other  words,  speaking,  in  my  judgment,  ooncutionfl ;  they  are  posi- 

you  strike  down  the  power   of  Georgia  to  tive,  imperativ-e  enactments,  and  ti&e  effect  as  such 

r^i,»n»/>  +«  «»,»*./i  ♦!,«  ^JL.^^4-  ««^^o;,v«a  «P  ♦!»«  M  much  as  if  they  had  declared  that  such  and  such 

change,  to  amend  the  preset  provisions  of  the  ^y^^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  reference  to  the  State  of  Mis- 

constitution  on  that  subject  as  it  now  stands.  alssippi— the  first  clause  requires  every  member  of 

**  I  come,  then,  to  the  exact  pending  ques-  the  fegislature  of  Mississippi  to  take  an  oath,  sub- 

tion,  whether  Congress  may  deny  to  a  State,  Btantially,  that  he  does  not  fall  within  the  third  arti- 

in  the  form  of  a  condition  contained  in  the  cleof  the  fomteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 

act  of  admission,  a  power  secured  to  the  State  *"*  ^^  ^'"^®'^  ^^^"• 

by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "The  idea,  then,  that  a  State  could  be  ad- 

"  There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  mitted  upon  conditions,  in  any  lawyer-like 

to  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  constitutional  sense  of  the  term  condition,  finds  no  favor  with 

discussion ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  Govern-  the  Senator  from  Michigan,    He  rests  the  right 

ment  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  to  pass  this  bill  upon  the  power  of  Congress 

powers,  and  that  all  sovereign  powers  not  dele-  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government 

gated  to  the  Union  are  reserved  to  the  States  to  the  States,  and  maintains  that  what  are 

respectively,  or  to  the  people.    The  powers  of  called  conditions  are  positive  legislative  enact- 

tbe  Union  are  either  conferred  in   express  ments. 

language  or  by  reasonable  intendment  as  an  **Then   came  the  Senator   from  Vermont 

incident  to  or  a  means  of  executing  some  power  (Mr.  Edmunds),  and  if  there  be  a  better  law- 

expressly  granted.    All  else  belongs  to  the  yer  in  this  Chamber  than  the  Senator  from 

States.    The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Consti-  Michigan,  which  I  do  not  assert,  it  is  the  Sen- 

tution  is  in  full  force,  and  declares :  ator  from  Vermont.    He  says : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  Some  gentlemen   imagine  that  this  authority  is 

the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  foimd  in  what  is  called  the  republican  guarantee 

are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

,,    *        .•  .    ,       ,  .      ,    ,       ^               ,  "Thus,  referring  to  his  friend  from  Michi- 

"  Now,  if  it  be  claimed  that  Congress  has  qqj^  . 

the  power  to  enact  this  bill,  the  burden  is  upon  j  ^;  „^^  ^j^^^^,      i  ^^      ^  .^  ^^^         ^^.^ 

those  who  make  such  claim  to  point  out  the  particular  bill,  because  I  think  that  we  might  change 

provision  in   the   Constitution   which  grants  — ^not  entirely  abrogate,  it  may  be,  but  we  mlgnt 

such  power,  or  specify  the  power  to  which  this  change— either  one  of  these  provisions  in  the  consti- 

power  is  an  incident  or  a  means  of  execution,  tution  of  Mississippi,  and  the  constitution  would  be 

r\f  ^««-«^  «*.  ♦T.;«  «^:«+  5w«  ♦».«  Ain»».^i^,.  i  *«i,«  republican  still ;  it  might  be  as  efficient  stiU  possibly 

Of  course  at  this  point  m  the  discussion  I  take  b/gome  change.    So  tbat,  in  order  to  secure  a  repub- 

leave  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.     I  lican  form  of  govemment  in  Mississippi,  it  does  not 

d^o  not  intend  to  skirmish  with  him  in  the  twi-  occur  to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  tno  precise  form 

light  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  of  security  for  suffrage  and  for  education,  that  that 

contend  with  him  as  to  his  trimslation  of  SFlu-  co^titution  now  has,  should  be  held  to  and  observed. 

ribus   Unum,    I  dismiss  all  that  part  of  the  '^  He  goes  on  farther  to  repudiate  the  ground 

debate  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  atten-  upon  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  rested 

tion  to  a  little  instraraent  you  have  sworn  to  the  power,  and  placed  it  finally  upon  the  power 

support,  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 

States.  make  a  treaty  witli  a  State,  which  I  shall  con- 

"  Ordinarily,  when  the  Constitution  does  sider  presently, 
grant  a  power  to  the  Union,  ingenious  and  ^^  Thus  we  see  the  popular  idea,  that  Congress 
learned  men,  like  the  Senator  from  Michigan  may  impose  conditions  repudiated  by  the  Sena- 
(Mr.  Howard),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tor  from  Michigan,  who  rests  the  power  upon 
(Mr.  Edmunds),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  the  guarantee  clause  in  the  Constitution,  and 
(Mr.  Morton),  will  be  able  to  concur  in  point-  that,  in  its  turn,  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
ing  out  the  provision  which  confers  the  power,  from  Michigan  is  repudiated  by  the  Senator 
But  how  is  it  in  this  case  ?  Perhaps  the  most  from  Vermont,  who  rests  this  power  upon  the 
generally  approved  popular  ground  upon  which  ground  of  a  treaty  between  the  Union  and  the 
to  rest  the  power  to  impose  these  fundamental  State ;  although  he  did  not  condescend  to  point 
conditions  is  this :  that  inasmuch  as  the  pow;er  out  what  provision  of  the  Constitution  author- 
to  admit  new  States  is  with  Congress,  and  izes  Congress  to  enter  into  treaty  relations 
Congress  may,  in  its  discretion,  admit  or  re-  with  a  State  eithet  to  restrict  or  enlarge  the 
fuse  to  admit  a  particular  State,  it  may  admit  powers  of  such  State. 

a  State  upon  sucn  terms  and  conditions  as  it  ^^  I  now  cite  a  high  authority  upon  all  legal 

pleases.    But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  questions,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mor- 

Howard)  exploded  this  heresy  at  one  dash.  ton),  and  the  Senate  will  see  how  completely 


m  of  government ;  but  we  can  say  that  these  Cattell,  Conkling,  Craffin,  Edmunds,  Hamlm,  Har- 

tions  shall  not  be  accepted,  in  the  first  place,  g°i  Hams.  Kellogg.  McDonald,  Mortom  Norton, 

•       provision  that  the  voting  shall  Pomoroy,  Pool,  Bevels,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Saulsbury, 

moncU  Globe,  Fortieth  Congress,  Sawyer,  Thurman,  and  Yates— 28. 
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and  conclnsiFely  bo  puts  to  rout  all  bis  asso-  election,  uid  the  members  shall  hold  until  their  sue- 

ciates  in  this  discussion.  ceBsors  are  elected  and  quallfled,''  shall  never  be  by 

UTw^^^^cX-^r,  *^^\a   AiJAn^*««/>-n4>    +T»A  c»««4-^«  ouy  Lcglslature  cxercised  so  as  to  extend  the  term 

"Discussing  this  amendment,  the  Senator  of  any  office  beyond  the  regular  period  named  in  the 

Irom  Indiana  said  :  said  constitution ;  and  the  said  General  Assembly 

Mr.  Morton :  I  would  respoctftilly  suggest  to  the  shall,  by  joint  resolution,  consent  to  this  proviso  as 

Senator  from  Missouri  that  ne  can  attain  all  that  he  a  fundamental  condition  before  this  act  shall  take 

desires  by  his  amendment  and  vet  leave  off  the  last  effect. 

and  the  objectionable  clause,  which  is  that  contain-  it  ^as  rejected  by  the  following  vote  : 
ing  the  statement  that  this  sliall  never  be  changed.  -.         -  _  ''          *  *  v  *.*     *           ■»     *           r^x. 
Ido  not  believe  we  have  the  right  to  lay  a  perpetual  ,,^*^®T^S?*'l-   Abbott,  Ames,   Boreman,  Chan- 
obligation  upon  an  incoming  State  or  ipon  a  State  f,l®'"»  ^ole^  Drake.  Fenton,  FlanagMi,  Gilbert,  Ham- 
tliat  is  about  to  be  restored.    We  can  prescribe  the  {J^on  ot  Texas,  Howard,  Howell,  Lewis,  Nye,  0«- 
conditions  upon  which  we  will  admit  a  State.    We  ^om,   Bamsey,    Bice,   Spencer,   Stewart,   Sumner, 
can  say  "You  shaU  put  universal  suffrage  in  the  Thayer,  Warner,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 24. 
constitution,"  or  "you  shall  put  voting  by  ballot  in  the  ,  NATS—Messre.  Anthony^   Buckingham    Caipen- 
constitution    or  we   will  not  receive   you."     But  *er,  Casserly,  Corbett,  Davis,  Ferry,  Fowler,  flam- 
after  the  State  has  been  received  it  is  at  liberty  then  ^Y>^ .,  of   Maryland,   Howe,   Johnston,   McCreeiy, 
to  amend  its  constitution  in  any  manner  so  that  it  Jforrill  of  Maine,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Patterson, 
maintains  a  republican  form  of  government, 
cannot  bind  any  State  nc 
so  that  the  amendment 
lican  form 
constitutions 
unless  they  contain  a  _ 
be  by  ballot'. — CongremoncU 
first  session,  page  108.                                    "      '  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,   offered  the 

"Again,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1868,  the  Ar-  following  amendment:  to  strike  out  the  first 

kansas  bill  being  before  the  Senate,  the  Sena-  provw,  which  was  tins  Bingham  amendment, 

tor  from  Indiana  delivered  an  unanswerable  wid  insert  as  follows  •                     *  ,    „ 

constitutional  speech,  from  which  I  shaU  read  .  ^^J""  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  General 

<.vu0i.ivuvivu<u  o|yvvvA<,  *  v^aa  «  «*v*x  m  oi*«^  x^axM.  ^gg^mbly  of  Gcorgia  to  effect  a  legal  organization 

several  extracts :  for  a  period  of  over  eighteen  months,  it  bo,  and 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  is  to  hereby  is,  declared  that  the  term  of  service  of  the 

be  the  practical  advantage  to  result  iVom  the  amend-  said  General  Assembly  shall  date  from  the  26th  of 

ment  ot  the  Senator  from  Missouri?    He  seeks  to  im-  January,  1870,  and  shall  continue  until  the  persons 

pose  a  ftindamental  condition  upon  the  people  of  Ar-  to  be  cnosen  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 

Kansas,  that  they  shdl  never  amend  their  oonstitu-  of  November,  1872,  as  members  of  the  General  As- 

tion  in  regard  to  suffrage  so  as  to  take  it  away  from  sembly  of  such  State  are  qualified :  Provided,  That 

any  class  of  persons  who  have  it  by  the  constitution  the  last  clause  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the  ftrst 

as  now  framed.  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of 

._,     ,       .               ....        '   .  .^  .     1.-,        ,  Georgia,  in  the  following  words,  "  The  General  As- 

1  desire  to  say  at  this  pomt  that  although  sembly  may  by  law  change  the  time  of  election,  and 

the  precise  question  before  the  Senate  at  that  the  members  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are 

time,  namely,  the  power  of  Congress  to  fetter  elected  and  qualified,"  shall  never  be  by  any  Legis- 

a  State  in  regard  to  suffrage,  ^nay  be  affected  {fture  exercised  so  as  to  extend  the  term  of  ofiloe 

»  >^»abv  ju  x^^oAu  *.xj  o«M*  «e«, -^»j    «-«  uu^v^vvu  ],eyQujj  tjig  regular  period  named  in  the  said  consti- 

by  the  fifteenth  amendment,  yet  the  doctnne  tution :  and  the  said  General  Assembly  shall  by  joint 

andphilosophy  of  this  speech  are  that  Congress  resolution   consent  to  this  fundamental  condition 

cannot  destroy  a  power  which  the  Constitu-  before  this  act  shall  take  effect, 

tion  reserves  to  a  State,  and  the  question  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  moved  the  foUow- 

gnffhige  was  only  an  instance  illustrating  the  ing  as  a  substitate  for  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  : 

general  principle.                ^  That  the  existing  government  in   the  State  of 

"  Sir,  the  whole   doctrine   of  fundamental  Georgia  is  hereby  declared^  to  be  provisional ;  and 

conditions,  the  more  you  consider  it,  the  more  *he  same  shall  continue  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

candidly  «»d  patiently    yon    investigate  the  fewr^dofrufmm^'^l^aiVr^^i^^^ 

ground  upon  which  it  rests,  looms  up  m  mon-  gtate  by  law  to  representation  in  Congress ;  and  for 

Btrous  "'  '    -t—  *-  5      ..  .    -         

more 

-♦.-Z^ITkl^Cr^I^^  ^^''^^"IwT,!^^^  ^Z^^ZZ  »ii<»  "with  the  provisions  of  and  under  the  powers  and 
atroys  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  govern-  limitations  provided  in  said  acts,  an  election  shall  be 
luent.  It  IS  sowing  the  wmd  that  our  children  held  in  said  State  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  No- 
may  reap  the  whirlwind.''  vember,  1870,  for  all  the  memoers  of  the  General  As- 
Tlie  following  amendment  was  offered  by  Bembly  of  said  State  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 

the  word  omcer,'  in  the  twemii  line,  second  ^ons  who  by  siud  constitution  are  electors  shall  be  en- 
page,  and  the  word  "  provided,"  in  the  eigh-  titled  to  vote.  And  said  General  Assembly  so  elected 
teenth  line  same  page,  and  insert :  shall  assemble  at  the  capitol  of  said  State  on  the  18th 

I^xmded  further.  That  the  next  election  for  mem-  ^r5i?^^^Jiifs";^l*2SiS°«;.L«S^JC 

hen  of  the"&ener8l  A.8embly  of  said  State  RhaU  be  5^.t^rthl  SL.^«.S  S^E^«^of^S,Tmom' 

h^d  on  aieTneadar  after  ^ fel""  WiZSS  ^  of  ^*°f  ^S.t«ntSS  'KmSV  sh^U  "^ 

SSki^-iJi;«'ff\?C2JSUfTe?L^''.rtiSnf  "Sfo  ^"^^  0"  §>«  -<l  "'"  <^y  »'  »'«»"'^'' 

■aid  eonstitution,  in  the  following  words :  "  The  ^°7*                      ,  ,       ,     .  „      . 

Genend  Assembly  may,  by  hiw,  change  the  tune  of  It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Vol.  X.— 10  a  • 
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Yea«— Messrs.   Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Buck-  Carpenter,  Cosserly,  Cole,  Cragin,  Davis,  EdmuncU, 

ingham.  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlin.  Har- 

Datis,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fowler^amilton  of  Mary-  Ian,  Howe,  Howell,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Moiriil  or  Vcr- 

land,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McCreery,  mont,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bobertson,  eaulsboiy,  Saw- 

Morrill  of  Maine.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson,  yer,   Schurz.  Scott,    Bherman,  Stewart,  Stockton, 

Pomerov,  Pool,  Pratt,  Kobertson,  Saukbury,  Saw-  Tburman,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Willey — 92. 

▼er,  Scnurz,  Scott,^nerman,  Stockton,  Tnurman,  N1.T8 — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Brownlow.  Cban- 

Tipton,  Trumbull,  Warner,  and  Willey--4I7.  dlcr,  Corbett,  Dridce,  Flanagan,  Hamilton  01  Texas, 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Boreman.  Brownlow,  Drake,  Fen-  Harris,  Howard,  McDonald,  Nye,   OKborn,    Pool, 

ton,  Flanagan,  Hamilton  01  Texas,  Harris,  Howard,  Bamsey,   Bevels,   Bice,   Boss,     Spencer,    Sumner, 

Howell,  McDonald,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Bamsey,  Thayer,  Warner,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 24. 


Chandler,  Conkling^  Gilbert,  Johnston,  Lewis,  Nor-  Sprague,  Vickers,  and  WiUiams — 16. 

ton,  Sprague,  and  Vickera-ll.  ^^  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  as  an  additional  section  to  the  bill : 

following  vote :  Tj^at  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  President, 

Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Brown-  from  an  application  by  the  Lefl^islature  of  any  State, 
low,  Buckingham,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole,  Cor-  or  by  the  Governor  of  such  State  when  the  Legis- 
bett,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Terry,  Fowler,  Hamilton  of  lature  cannot  be  convened,  that  domestic  violence 
Maryland,  Hamlin.  Harlan,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Mc-  prevails  in  any  city,  county,  or  municipal  organiza- 
Creery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont,  Pat-  tion  in  such  State,  tliat  cannot  be  suppressed  oy  the 
terson,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Bobertson.  Saulsbury,  local  authorities,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  President 
Sawyer,  Schurz,  Soott,  Sherman,  Stockton,  Thur-  to  suppress  such  domestic  violence,  and  for  that  pur- 
man,  Tipton,  Warner,  and  Willey — 86.  pose  ne  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  the  military 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Boreman,   Drake,  Fenton,  Flana-  force  of  the  United  States,  and  any  portion  of  tho 

gan.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harris,  Howard,  Howell,  militia  of  any  State  he  may  deem  necessary^  and  to 

McDonald,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Bevels,  Bloe,  Boss,  exercise  all  such  powers  and  Inflict  such  punishment 

Spencer,  Stewart,.  Sumner,  Thayer,  Trumbull,  Wil-  as  may  by  the  laws,  or  tho  ruleii  and  articles  of  war, 

liams,  Wilson,  and  Yatea— 28.  bo  exeroiaed  or  innicted  in  cose  of  insurrection  or 

Abskrt — Messrs.     Bayard,    Cameron,     Cattell,  invasion. 

&?N^'orSnf^S^^^  ^2f<^^    -««    ^-<^d  ^O   ^^   *^«    ^-"^-^-g 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  then    moved  to  YBAs-Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Chandler,  Drake, 

strike  ont  all  of  the  bill  except  the  amend-  Fenton,   Flanagan,   Hamilton   of  Texas,   Hamlin, 

ment  offered   by  him,  as  above;   which  was  Harlau,  Harris,  Howards  McDonald,  Morton,  Nye, 

agreed  to  by  the  following  vote:  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pool,   Pratt,   Bamsey,  Bevels, 

%-          -  _             A 1-1-  ^^     *            *   4.1-         -n  Bice,  Bobertson,  Scott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Stewart, 

,  YEAS-Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Anthonv,  Brown-  gumner,  Thayer,  Warner,  WUliams,  Wilson,  and 

low,  Buckingham,  Caipentar.  Casserly,  Cole,  Cor-  Yate8^82. 

bett,Cragm,l)avis,Drake,^dinunds,  Ferry,  Fo^^  NATS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buckingham, 
Hamilton  of  MaryUnd,  Hamlm,  Harlan,  Howe  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole,  fcorbett,  Davis,  Edmunds 
Kellogg,  McCreery,  Momll  of  Mame,  Mornll  of  jp^j^  Fowler,  Hamilton  of  Mairland,  Howe,  How- 
Vermont.  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Bobert-  ^n  fieCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morri\l  of  Vermont, 
son,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Schure,  Scott,  Bjierman,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Stockton,  Thur- 
Stockton,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Warner,  and  Willey  ^an,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Willey— 26. 
— 5?*          __             _                  />L     J*        -n    X  Abskht— Messrs.  Bayard,   Brownlow,   Cameron, 

Nats  — Messrs.    Boreman,     Chandler,    Fenton,  Cattell,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Gilbert,  Johnston,  Kel- 

Flanagan,    Hamilton   of   Texas,   Hams,    Howard,  jo^g    iewis,  Norton,T;hurz,  Sprague,  and  Vick- 

Howell,  McDonald,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Bamsey,  ers— 14.                                     »    1    e    » 

Bevels,    Bice,    Boss,    Spencer,.  Stewart,   Sumner,  m,    *  i.  „      .                    vi              xi                  :> 

Thaye^  WiSTams,  Wilsoh,  and  Yate8-28.  The  following   preamble  was  then  agreed 

Absxnt  —  Messrs.     Bayard,    Cameron,     Cattell,  to: 

Conkling,  GUb^rt,  Johnston,  Lewis,  Norton,  Sprague,  Whereas  great  irregularities  have  been  practised 

Thurman,and  Vickers^ll.  in  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  in  tho  State 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  moved  the  following  ^^  Georgia,  both  in  its  first  organization  and  in  the 

«-  ««  «^^;f^^»l.i  «A^4;^«.  \f4-u^  iv:n .  expulsion  of  certain  members,  as  well  also  as  m  its 

as  an  additional  section  of  the  bill :  reorganizadon   since  the  act  of  December  last : 

Sbo.  — .And  he  U  further  enacted^  That  whenever  Therefore. 

bV'JSi'5^tur'of^?8S^/n  "he'^^*^^  The  bm  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate 

of  such  State  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  con-  as  amendeO.                                   . ,    ,,  r 

▼ened,  that  there  exist  in  such  State  organizations  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  move  to 

or  combinations  of  men  engaged  in  the  perpetration  amend  this  particular  amendment,  to  confonn 

of  acts  of  violence  against  the  persons  or  property  to  what  my  friend  from  Ohio  lias  just  sug- 

of  others,  or  m  obstructing  the  due  execution  of  the  «^„4.^j    K^r  «;1/1;t»«  fk^  <nr/>«.iia   t^nf  *Kio  *vi.^ 

laws  of  ^uch  State,  and  tffit  the  government  of  such  ^^^}^  ^^  ^^i°S  JJ®  .^^7^»'    ^"^  *^\«  P^^J 


dispute 

^^Z  rKp»rSS»lu^'^  7l^^^  Which  was  reje<^d  by  the  following  vote : 

or  obstruction,  and  the  subjugation  and  dispersion  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckingham,  Carpenter, 

of  such  organizations  and  combinations.  Casseriy,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  JFowler, 

rpi  .                      J  i.    V    Ai.     r  n      1           1.  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlm,  IIowo,  Howell,  Mc- 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote :  creery,  Morrill  oif  Maiie,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pat- 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buckingham,  terson,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Saulsbur}'^,  Sawyer,  Schurz, 
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Scott,  Stockton,  Thurman,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Wil-  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868^^'  as  prohibits  the 

ley,  and  Williams — 29.  organization,  arming,  or  calling  into  service,  of  the 

14 ATS — Messrs.  Abbott,    Ames,  Boreman,  Chan-  muitia  forces  in  the  States  of  Geoiigiaj  Mississippi, 

dler,  Ck>rbett,  Cra^in,  Drake,  Fenton^lanasfan.  Ham-  Texas,  and  Yixginla,  bo,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re- 

ilton  of  Teicas,  Harris,  Howard,  McDonald,  Morton,  pealea. 

Nye,  OsboHK  Pool,  Prott,  Ramsey,  Revels,  Rice,  j£y  Farnswopth,  of  Ulinois,  moved  to  add  to 

Robertson,   Sherman,   Spencer,    Stewart,    Sumner,     .-.^ ^  ^^*u«  «- I  «^«4-t.x«  ♦u^  ™«-^«  . 

Thayer,  Warner,  Wilion,  and  Yates-80.  *^®  ^^^  o^  ^^^  fi^^st  section  the  words  : 

ABSsKT^Messrs.  Bayard,   Brownlow,   Cameron,  But  nothing  in  this  act  oontuned  shall  be  construed 
Cattell,  Conkling,  Oilbort,  Harlan,  Johnston,  Kel-  to  deprive  the  people  of  Geoivia  of  the  right  to  an 
logg,  Lewis,  Norton,  Sprague,  and  Vickers — 13.  election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
,,     ,-.  _x          !•  T  j«            -fl*      J  -Li-     ^  n  said  State  in  the  year  1870,  as  provided  for  in  the  con- 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  follow-  gtitution  of  said  State. 

ing  amendment :  y^^  Dickey,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  strike 
^a^hi^/"^^  '2^"^'  '^^^  so  much  of  the  act  out  the  words  "  in  the  year  1870,"  which  was 
I'^'^t^tV^XZ^^  carried  by  the  following\ote  : 
and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  2. 1867,  as  Yxas— Messrs.  AlliBon,Amblei\  Ames,  Armstrong, 
prohibited  the  organization,  arming,  or  calling  into  Arnell,  Asper,  Atwood,  Bulev,  Banks.  Barry,  Ben- 
service,  of  themintift  forces  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  jamin,  Bennett^  Benton,_Boles,  Bojd,  George^  M. 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  «      ^    .           . .       ^  «.   .                .      ,    « 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

Yxas— Messrs.    Abbott,    Ames,  Anthony,  Bore-  Cobb,  Coburn,  Con||:er,  Cook,  Covode,  Cullum^Dayis, 

man,  Buckingham,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cor^  '^           '^                '         -rv     ,       ^        -r,.,.          ... 


liams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 48.  Perce,  Peters,Phelps,  Piatt,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Por^ 

Nayb— Messrs.   Casserly,  Fowler,    HamUton   of  tcr,  Prosser,  Roots,  Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Sco- 

Marvland,  Hamlin,  Howe,  McCreerj-,  Sawyer,  and  fl«ld,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon, 

Stockton— 8.                                       jy         J    9  WUliam  J.  Smith,  WiUiam  Smyth.  Starkweather, 

Absent— Messrs.    Bayard,  Brownlow,  Cameron,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stou^hton,  Strickland, 

Cattell,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Davis,  Gilbert,  Harlan,  Strong,  Taffe,Tavlor,Tilhnan^wi^^^               Van 

Johnston,  Lewis,  Norton,  Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  Thur-  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Wallace,  Ward,  Cadw^er  C. 

man,  and  Vickers-16.                    ^»    t- "5     »  Washburn,  WmUm  B.  Wiwhburn,  WeU:^^ 

'  Whittemore,  Wilkinson,  Williams,  and  John  T.Wil- 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following  son- 128. 

vote*  Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer.  Axtell,  Beaman, 

YBAS-Messm.     Ames,    Anthony.   Buckingham,  l^J^Sl' |''^»c?!iS' cWand*  ^ 

Carpenter,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry!  S-^Hn'  „  "f)oow^ 

HiSun  liowe,  Wg,'Mor^^^^^^^^  ??Sl[XruVgrG&,  Ge^^^                   IrhtTHai: 

Verniont,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool   Pratt,  Robert-  ^^           Hambleton,   Hawl^ns,   Holman,  iTenck^, 

son,  Boss,  Sawrer,  Schurz,  Scott,  Sherman,  Tipton,  Johnson,  Thomas  l'.  Jones,  Kellogg,  Knott,  Laflin 

Warner,  and  WiU^— 27.                         n    i,      t?  L«wis,  MarshaU,  Mayham,  McCormick,  McKensie, 

NATS-Messrs^  Boreman,  Chandler   Drake,  Fen-  McNeehr,  Jesse  k.  M^ore,  Wrgan,  Morfessey.  Muni 

ton,  FUngran,  Fowler,  HamiUon  of  Texas,  flams,  NfbWk,  Orth,  Potter,  Reeves,  Rice,  Rogers, 

Howard,  Howell,  McDonald,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn,  gchimaker,  skerrod  Shober  Slocum;  John  A.  Smith 

Ramsey,  Revels,  Rwe,Speu^r    Stewart    Sumner,  j^      y^  g^  'g^jith,  Stiles,  St^ne,  Sw'eeney,  Trimble 

Tbjyer,  Trumbull,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Vate8-25.  Upson,  Van  Auken,  VaiJ  Trump,  Wells,  Eugene  m! 

ABSBNT-Messrs.     Abbott,    Bayard,    Brownlow,  Wilson,  Winans,  Wood,  and  wSidward-TlT 
Cameron,  C^serly,  Cattell,  Conklmg.  Davis,  Gilbert,  jj^r  ^cmKO-ifessrs.  Aver,  Bamum,  Booker,  Bow- 
Hamilton  of  A&iryland,  florlan    Johnston,  Lewis,  Boderick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cowlesl  Dickey,  Dn- 
McCreery,  Norton.  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Stockton,  yj    pox,  Gibson,  HamiU,  ifawley,  fteaton,  Hoge, 
Thurman,  and  Vicker8-20.  Hotchkiss,  Kerr,  tynch,  kcCarthy,  McGrew,  iSrl 

In  the  House,  on  June  24th,  Mr.  Butler,  from  2^^,  MUnes.  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Samuel  P.  Morrill, 

the  Oommittee  on  Reconstruction,  reported  ^^Jj  iiZ7i^^^^^^ 

back  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  the  lard,  Winchester,  and  Witeher— 86. 

recommendation  that  the  bill  previously  offered  ^he  question  next  recurred  on  Mr.  Famsr 

by  him  be  passed  with  a  bnef  amendment.  worth's  amendment  as  amended;  and  it  was 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  toamend  ^^^i^^^  ^  the  affirmative,  as  foUows  : 

by  sobstitutmg  for  the  Senate  amendment  as  yeas-Mcss™.  Adams,  Allison,  Ambler,  Archer, 

loiiows  .  Axtell,  Beaman.  Beatty,  Beck,  Benjamin.  Bingham; 

Sectiojt  1.  And  he  U  further  en^a^dy  That  the  State  Bird^  Blair,  Booker,  James  Brooks,  Burcnord,  Burr, 
of  Geoi>^  having  complied  with  the  reconstruction  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Conner,  Cook,  Crebs,  CuUom, 
acts,  and  the  fourteentn  and  fifteenth  amendments  Dickinson,  Dockerv,  Dox,  Eldrioge,  Pamsworth, 
to  toe  Constitution  of  the  Unitod  States  having  been  Ferries.  Forrv,  Finkelnburg,  Fiteh,  Garfield,  Gets, 
ratified  in  good  faith  by  a  legal  Legislature  of  said  Grlswold,HfU.ght,Haldeman,  Hale,  Hambleton,  Haw- 
State,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  state  of  Georgia  kins.  Hay,  Holman,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Johnson, 
is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  tne  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Judd,  Kellogg,  Keteham,  Knott, 
United  States.  Laflin,  Lewis,  Logan,  Marshall,  Mayham,  McCor- 

Seo.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  mick,  McKenzie.  McNoely,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Moiigan, 

maHng  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Morrissey,  Mungen,  Kiblack,  Orth, 
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Paokardf  Paino,  Peters,  Poland,  Potter,  Beeyes,  Rioe,  The  Senate  refosed  to  concur  in  the  amend- 

Bogere,  Bareent,  Sohumaker,  Sherrod,  Shober,  Bio-  m^nts  of  the  House,  and  a  committee  of  con- 

onm,  John  A.  Smith,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Starkweather,  x- ^^««^  ™.^„  «.^««;„i.\j   „«j  ♦■w«.  k;ii  .<»  «^<w..<,.^ 

Stili,  Stone,  Btroni,  Sweeney,  Taffe,  Trimble,  Ty-  ferejce  was  appointed,  and  the  biU  as  passed 

ner,  Upson,  Van  Auken^Van  Trump,  Cadwaladcr  0.  oj  the  House  was  adopted.     It  was  as  follows : 

Eu«ne  M.  Wilson,  Wmans,  Wood,  and  Woodward  ^^^  ^f  ^^  jj^^  ^^^  ^  America  in  €on^  at- 

*?I.-^i_Tir«.««.    A«,^-    A««o*^««    A«.«n    A»^i.*  «#f»i^,  That  the  Bute  of  Georgia  having  complied 

Atw1^^!?,w    Zt^    S?«^^^' w^n'  iXI'  ^»^^  <^h'e  reconstruction  acts,  anS  the  fourteenth^^and 

pir^\  iSi^i^.   S^i;   B«^£w'  ^SnSlr^^^r*  ^^^^^^t**  ^rticlcs  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

Geor«  M.  Bro^fl,  Buck,  Buckley,  Buffinton^  Bur-  ^f  the  United  States  having  been  ratified  in  good 

dett^emimnn  F.  Sutler,  Cessna,  Churchill  WUhan  f^^y^  ^    ^  ^^^  Legislature  of  said  State,  it  is  hereby 

r;hh  ?A?i^?J'.n^i"i!"^r'nv^^^^  declareii  that  the  Bute  of  Georria  is  endtied  to  rep. 

Cobb,  Coburnj3onger,Covode,  Davis  Dawes,  Deg-  resentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  StauS. 

ener,  Dixon,  l)onley.  Dyer   Ela,  Fisher,  OMlan,  jj^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^  Sntained  shall  be  construed 

Hamilton,  Harns,  Hiys  ^^efim  tiiU,  Hoar,  Hooper,  ^  deprivethe  people  of  Geoi^ia  of  the  right  to  an 

Alexander  H.  Jones,  Julian,  Kelley  Kekey,  Knapp,  ^y^^£^  ft,,  membera  of  the  General  AssemBy  of  said 

}f^h  ^?;^?'^'  i''"^^"^!' 1,^*^5? '"^^  ^i&^'?^'  State,  as  provided  for  hi  the  constitution  thefeof. 

Jff  ^l^  J'^^'^V%'^^'  ^^'R*^*^  ^^t"'  S£«^{»  Sxi  2. ^And  U  U  f^Hher  enacUd,  That  so  much  of 

Booflkd,  BhMJb,  Porter  Sheldon,  William  J.  Smith  t^e^^PPArt  of  .the  army  for  the  year  endmg  June  80, 
William  Smyth,                ~                 "    *       "        ' 
ton,  Strickland, 


more,  Wilkinson,  and  John  T.  Wilson — 90. 

Not  V  onira — ^Messrs.  Aver,  Banks,  Bamum,  Biggs, 

!>weD^  Boyd,  Boderick  K.  Butler,  Cake,  Cowies, 


hereby,  repealed. 


Bowen 


Cox,  D\ckey.  buval  Fox,  Gibson,  faamUL  Hawley,  j^  ^he  Senate,  on  January  16th,  Mr.  Stewart, 

SXVm--?i±s>^^^^  of  Nevada,  mo^ed  to  consider  the  following 

P.  Morrill,  Packer,  Bandall,  Kidgway,  Boots,  Schenck,  resolution  : 

liionel  A.  Sheldon,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Strader,  Be  it  resohed  by  tU  Senate  and  Route  of  BepretenU 

Swann,  Tanner,  Townsend,  Voorhccs,  WUlard,  Win-  c^i,^  of  the  United  Statet  of  America  in  Congrett  at- 

Chester,  and  Witcher— 42.  tembledy  That  the  State  of  Virginia  is  entitled  to  rep- 

The  Speaker:    "The  next  amendment  in  resentation  m  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States. 

order  will  be  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^r.  Stewart  said  :  "It  will  be  recollected 

(Mr.  Lawrence)."  ^^^^  ^^  passed  a  series  of  measures  known  as 

The  Clerk  read  Mr.  Lawrence's  amendment,  *^®  reconstruction  measures,  in  which  it  was 

as  follows  *  provided  that,  when  the  States  which  had  been 

Add  to  Mr.  Dawes's  amendment  the  following:  ^  rebellion  performed   certain   acts  therein 

And  he  it/urther  enacted,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  named,  they  should  be  admitted  to  repreeenta- 

is  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  tion  in  Congress,  thereby  pledging  the  faith  of 

the  States  of  the  Union,  upon  the  foUowing  funda-  the  Government  to  admit  them  when  they  had 

SrfS^r^S^tk^'^!;  X^^  "SZ^l^  S?T'^5^^^*^  those  terms      Several  of  the 

United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  pre-  States  did  comply,  and  were  admitted  by  a  res- 

viouB  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  olution  without  any  considerable  opposition, 

office  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  Virginia  did  not  vote  at  the  time  fixed  in  those 

or  upon  any  such  ground  to  require  of  hun  any  other  ]aws.      She  had  formed  her  constitution,  but 

ro&TtL:SsfsTcfn5l%r^  failed  to  submit  it  to  the  pcoole      No  election 

Geoi)^a  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  "^as  held  under  it.     J)uring  the  last  session  an 

deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  act  was  passed  allowing  that  constitution  to  be 

States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  submitted  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  allow- 

tho  constitution  of  said  State.  j^^^  ^^iQ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  -^  pg^.    That  was  done. 

TJie  question  was  put  on  Mr.  Lawrcnce^s  An  election  was  held,  and  the  President  of  the 

amendment ;  and  there  were — ^yeas  48,  nays  74.  United  States  tells  us — and  he  had  the  matter 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  examined  by  his  officers — ^that  Virginia  lias 

agreed  to.  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  reconstruction 

The  Speaker  :  "  The  question  recurs  on  the  acts, 

amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  gentleman  from  "  The  constitution  of  Virginia  I  have  before 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes),  which  is  an  amend-  me.    It  is  certainly  a  republican  constitution, 

ment  to  the  Senate  substitute.     Practically,  as  This  constitution  was  adopted  by  an  almost 

it  now  stands,  it  amounts  to  a  substitute  for  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  people.     It  requires 

Senate  amendment,  because,  if  it  is  adopted  by  every  person  who  takes  an  office  to  swear  that 

the  House,  all  that  the  Senate  have  inserted  is  he  will  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before 

stricken  out  and  what  is  proposed  in  the  amend-  the  law.     Virginia  has  decided  to  carry  out 

neat  is  inserted.    If  there  be  no  objection,  it  this  constitution  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote, 

will  be  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  I  see  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

amendment.'?  Massachusetts  has  reference  to  the  test-oath. 

The  question  was  put ;   and  Mr.  Dawes's  When  that  question  came  up,  the  Legislature, 

amendment  as  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub-  before  proceeding,  had  the  matter  submitted 

stitute,  was  agreed  to.  to  the  President ;  he  referred  it  to  t  lie  Attorney- 
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Genera],  and  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Attor-  ing  its  ratification  of  a  constitutional  amend- 

ney-General  that  that  oath  need  not  be  admin-  ment  would  be  so  much  worthless  paper ;  and 

istered  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Thej  does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  propose  to  pun^ 

were  very  careful  and  particular  in  following  ish  the  people  of  Virginia  or  the  Stat6  of  Yir^ 

all  the  statutes  and  all  the  requirements.  ginia  for  doing  a  void  act  ?    Why  put  in  such 

*^  The  commanding  general  says  the  election  a  clause  as  that,  except  that  the  Senator  from 

was  a  fair  one.    I  believe  that  the  people  of  Missouri  distrusts  the  action  of  the  Legislature 

Virginia  have  complied  as  nearly  as  possible  of  Virginia  in   ratifying   the    constitutional 

with  every  condition  of  the  law,  and  I  cannot  amendment  ?    Ton  might  as  well  put  such  a 

see  what  excuse  Congress  has  for  refusing  to  clause  as  this  in  a  law  with  reference  to  any 

receive  them  now.    We  have  declared  that  we  other  State  as  with  reference  to  the  State  of 

would  admit  them."  Virginia  after  it  shall  have  become  one  of  the 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said  :  "Mr.  Presi-  recognized  States." 

dent,  I  think  the  only  question  that  can  prop-  Mr.  Drake :  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sur- 

erly  be  raised  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  prised  at  the  opposition   manifested  by  the 

Virginia  is,  whether,  the  members  of  that  Le-  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  this 

gislature  were  required  by  the  reconstruction  amendment    I  think  it  has  been  very  appar- 

laws  to  take  the  test-oath,  as  it  is  called.     If  ent  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  recon- 

they  were  required  by  the  reconstruction  acts  sti*uction  until  this  time   that  the   Senator 

to  take  that  oath,  then  that  Legislature  was  not  from  Illinois  has  had  a  great  aversion  to  any 

properly  organized ;  if  they  were  not,  it  has  thing  in  those  laws  that  had  a  grip  in  it, 

been  properly  organized.  If  reconstruction  acts  were  to  be  passed  that 

*^  I  wish  for  myself  that  the  law  had  required  would  seem  to  do  the  thing,  and  yet  come  a 

that  they  should  take  the  test-oath.    I  have  little  short  of  doing  it,  they  were  such  acts  as 

been  in  favor  from  the  first  of  requiring  t^ese  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  willing  to  pass; 

reconstructions  to  be  made  by  loyal  men,  and,  and  we  have  had  from  time  to  time  to  patch  up 

after  they  had  been  effectually  made,  of  provid-  our  reconstruction  acts,  and  provide  for  the 

ing  for  a  general  admission  to  the  enjoyment  things  that  were  omitted  by  the  Senator  from 

of  politicfld  rights  of  all  persons  who  were  con-  Illinois  in  the  drafting  of  those  that  were  passed, 

cerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  excepting,  perhaps,  And  now,  sir,  when  a  proposition  is  made  to 

those  embraced  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  put  into  tiiis  bill  a  provision  which  is  to  have 

**  But,  sir,  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  desire ;  a  distinct  and  substantive  effect  in  producing  a 
it  is  a  question  of  law ;  and,  if  there  be  any  given  result,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  op- 
provision  of  the  reconstruction  acts  requiring  posed  to  it,  as  he  always  has  been  opposed,  since 
themembersof  the  Legislatures  of  these  organ-  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  to  every  thing  in 
ized  States  to  take  the  test-oath,  that  provision  connection  with  reconstruction  that  really  did 
can  be  pointed  out."  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  thing,  leaving  noth- 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  moved  the  following  ing  at  dl  to  be  done  thereafter." 

amendment :  Mr.  Trumbull :  *^  But  the  Senator  from  Mis-i 

JPhmded,  That,  should  the  Legislature  of  said  State  souri  tells  us  that  he  wants  to  put  this  in  now, 

at  any  time  hereafter  pass  anv  act  or  resolution  re-  aud  that  putting  it  upon  Virginia  is  very  dif- 

Bcinding  or  annulling  its  ratiflcation  of  the  fifteenth  ferent  from  what  it  would  be  to  put  it  upon 

t^1tJL':7:'^V''^^rX^*iZ^io^  .^  «"y  ^^^^  SUte  because  Virginia  U  been  in 

operate  to  exclude  tSe  said  State  ftom  representatioa  rebelUon.     Well,  we  are  proposmg  to  restore 

in  Ooo^ress,  and  to  remand  said  State  to  its  oondi-  Virginia  in  our  imperfect  way  to  her  practical 

tion  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  resolu-  relations  with  the  Union ;  and  when  that  is 

tion.  done  we  supposed,  in  our  imperfections,  that 

Mr.  Trumbull,  ofniinois,  said:  "I  do  not  know  she  would  be  a  State  in  the  Union  like  any 

that  there  is  any  probability  that  such  an  amend-  other  State.    I  know  of  no  authority  under 

ment  88  that  can  obtain;  but  it  would  be  so  man-  the  Constitution — ^because  I  am  not  able  to 

ifestly  improper  that  it  should,  that  I  think  it  is  discern  as  far  as  some  Senators — ^for  unequal 

only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  States.    I  supposed  that  when  the  State  of 

ate  for  one  moment  to  it.  Ifthis  Congress  has  a  Virginia  becomes  a  State  of  this  Union  with 

right  to  pass  such  a  proposition  as  that,  another  all  her  practical  relations  restored,  like  .the 

Congress  would  have  a  right  to  repeal  it ;  and  State  of  South  Carolina  or  of  Alabama  to-day, 

what  would  it  amount  to  9    Suppose  that  the  she  will  stand  here  as  a  State  with  all  the 

Senate  were  to  adopt  this  proposition,  does  the  rights  of  a  State  as  perfectly  even  as  the  State 

Senator  from  Missouri,  by  offering  such  an  of  Missouri.    I  suppose  the  rights  of  the  State 

amendment  as  that,  reoo^ize  the  authority  of  of  Alabama  in  this  body  and  in  this  Union  are 

the  State  of  Virgitiia  afterward  to  take  back  equal  to  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

its  ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment  ?  or  .the  State  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  State ; 

Why/  it  is  an  admission,  a  confession  on  the  and  I  suppose  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Vir- 

part  of  the  Senator  who  offers  it,  that  the  State  ginia  wiU  be  the  same  when  she  shall  have 

of  Virginia,  after  it  has  ratified  a  constitutional  been,  like  Alabama,  restored  to  her  relations 

amendment,  may  rescind  and  repeal  it.    Why,  with  the  Union, 

sir,  the  act  of  Virginia  rescinding  and  repeal-  **  And  then,  I  suppose,  if  you  can  put  such 
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a  provision  as  this  upon  this  bill  tliat  will  "have  haye  the  vote  of  Yirginia  for  tlie  ^fteenth 

any  force  whatever  in  regard  to  Virginia,  you  amendment,  independent  of  any   attempted 

can  put  such  a  provision  upon  a  bill  that  will  breach  of  faith  of  that  kind,  and  we  give  Vir- 

have  force  in  regard  to  Missouri,  or  Illinois,  or  ginia  to  understand  by  this  amendment  that, 

any  other  State.    Therefore,  with  my  imper-  if  she  shall  attempt  to  play  a  trick  upon  us  in 

feet  knowledge,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  way,  she  willlose  her  representation  upon 

that  I  thought  such  a  provision  would  be  ut-  this  floor.    As  to  what  may  be  the  mere  legal 

terly  useless."  *  consequences  following  from  that,  it  is  unneoes- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  do  we  sary  now  to  discuss ;  but  we  say  to  her  that,  if 
confess,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  she  attempts  to  play  a  trick  of  that  kind  upon 
that  a  State  has  a  right  to  rescind  the  rati-  us,  she  is  liable  to  lose  her  representation  in 
fication  of  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltu-  Congress  and  to  be  remanded  back  to  her  pres- 
tion  at  any  time  before  its  final  ratification  ent  position.  If  we  shall  adopt  this  amend- 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  ?  We  make  ment,  then  Yirginia  will  never  do  any  thing  of 
no  confession  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  right  the  kind ;  we  have  perfect  security  that  she 
to  guard  against  an  act  of  that  kind,  with-  will  not.  She  does  not  desire  to  lose  her  repre- 
out  making  such  a  confession.  Sir,  the  rati-  sentation  in  Congress  after  having  once  secured 
fication  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  one  it,  and  it  would  be  security — nnd  that  is  the 
of  the  oondititions  of  the  reconstruction  of  way  I  use  the  word — against  such  an  act  of 
Virginia.  We  have  a  right  to  require  it  in  treachery  as  was  performed  by  the  State  of 
advance,  and  to  protect  ourselves  against  its  Georgia.  / 

recission  up  to  the  time  that  the  fifteenth        ^'  One  word  further,  and  I  am  done.    The 

amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Senator   from   Illinois  talks  about  Virginia, 

land.    It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  reeon-  \vhen  once  restored,  as  being  upon  the  same 

struction,  and,  for  one,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  footing  as  the  other  Statea    In  one  sense  that 

cheated  out  of  it.    The  State  of  New  York  will  be  true,  but  perhaps  in  another  it  will  not 

has  rescinded  her  ratification.    I  do  not  be-  be  true.    I  believe  that,  if  we  have  a  right  to 

lieve  that  she  has  a  right  to  rescind.    But,  sir,  reconstruct  a  State  government  that  has  been 

I  do  not  care  about  having  the  fifteenth  amend-  destroyed  by  rebellion,  we  have  a  right  to  pr<v 

ment  hang  upon  a  question  of  that  kind.    I  tect  it  after  it  has  been  reconstructed ;  that 

would   rather   that    the    ratification    of  the  the  right  to  reconstruct  implies  the  right  to 

fifteenth  amendment  should  be  so  clear  and  so  protect  the  reconstructed  State.    If,  after  a 

perfect  that  no  question  of  that  sort  will  re-  State  government  has  been  reconstructed,  it 

main  to  be  talked  about  by  its  enemies.    Sir,  has  a  right  to  knock  it  down,  and  we  have  no 

we  shall  have  enough  States  without  counting  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  it  being  knocked 

New  York."  down,  but  simply  the  right  to  set  it  up  again, 

Mr.  Trumbull:  ''If  this  amendment  is  then  our  power  is  imperfect;  but  if  we  have 
adopted  which  the  Senator  now  advocates,  the  power  to  reconstruct  a  State,  to  reSs- 
and  Virginia  should  next  month  recall  her  tablish  a  State  government  after  it  has  been 
ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  once  destroyed  by  a  rebellion,  then  have  we 
Virginia  should  then  be  put  back  territorially,  not  the  power  to  protect  that  new  govem- 
would  he  then  insist  that  her  ratification  was  ment,  to  continue  it  as  a  republican  govern- 
good."  ment,  to  prevent  it  being  knocked  down  with- 

Mr.  Morton:  "If  Virginia  should  rescind,  out  requiring  us  to  wait  until  it  is  knocked 

in  violation  of  this  amendment,  and  be  put  down,  and  after  that  to  set  it  up  again?  " 
back  to  her  present  condition,  we  will  hold  her        Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 

there  until  she  does  ratify  the  fifteenth  amend-  dent,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject 

ment  again,  or  until  she  consents  to  abide  by  of  the  power  claimed  by  some  of  the  States 

her  faith.".  to  retract  their  ratification  of  an  amendment 

Mr.  Trumbull:  " That  was  not  my  question,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    It 

My  question  was,  where,  then,  would  be  the  is  in  its  very  nature  a  serious  question.    I 

fifteenth  amendment?    Do  you  not  thereby  should  very  freely  vote  for  the  amendment  of 

admit  that  her  ratification  of  the  amendment  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  I  did 

is  gone  if  you  put  her  back  in  that  way  ?    That  not  think  at  the  same  time  I  was  recognizing 

ia  my  point."  an  extremely  mischievous  principle  in  refer-* 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  think  not.    I  make  no  ad^  ence  to  the  X)0wer  of  the  States.    It  seems  to 

mission  of  that  kind."  me  that  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 

Mr.  Trumbull :  "  Then  why  hold  her  until  from  Illinois,  as  to  the  concession  which  wo 

she  ratifies  again  ?  "  are  making  impliedly  by  adopting  this  amend- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  We  simply  hold  the  State  as  ment,  are  very  weighty  and  very  important, 

security;  that  is  all."  It  seems  to  me  that,  bypassing  this  amend- 

Mr.  Trumbull:  "Do  I  understand  the  Sena-  ment,  though  it  may  be  very  necessary  under 

tor  to  say  that  he  would  hold  her  for  security  the  circumstances  I  agree,  we  are  yielding 

for  that  which  he  has  got  ?    Will  he  keep  the  the  principle,  for  which  we  all  on  this  side  oi 

money  and  demand  security  too?"  the  Chamber  contend,  that  when  an  amend- 

Mr.  Morton:  "We  expect,  Mr.  President,  to  ment  of  the  Constitution  has  been  once  rati- 
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fied,  it  has  passed  completely  from  the  power  that  has  heen  passed  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  that  after  years  is  utterly  void  and  inoperative.  In  re- 
that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  lation  to  this  partionlar  amendment,  my  first 
hound  hy  its  ratification  for  all  time.  I  so  nn-  position  is  that  Virginia  was  coerced  to  ratify 
d^rstand  the  Oonstitntion ;  and  I  do  not  wish  the  fifteenth  amendment ;  that  a  condition  nn- 
hy  my  vote  here  to  throw  any  douht  upon  oojistitntional,  coercive  in  its  character,  which 
that  principle.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  en-  deprived  that  State  of  its  free  will  upon  the 
lightened  court  of  instice,  how  any  well-in-  suhject,  was  imposed  upon  Virginia  by  the  law 
structed  Judge,  would  ever  come  to  any  other  of  Congress,  upon  the  motion  of  the  honor- 
conclusion  upon  the  suhject.  The  Constitution  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  de- 
declares  that  amendments  may  he  proposed  by  daring  that,  before  Virginia  could  be  admitted 
Congress  or  by  the  States  in  convention,  to  representation  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
*  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  in-  she  snould  be  required  absolutely  and  uncon- 
tents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution  ditionally  to  accept  tbe  fifteenth  amendment, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-  I  say,  sir,  that  such  a  condition  as  that  avoids 
fourths  of  the  several  State:).' "  the  act  of  ratification  by  Virginia.    The  time 

Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said :  ^^  I  must  will  come  when,  before  some  forum,  some  tri- 

vote  against  it,  first,  because,  as  was  said  by  hnnal  in  the  United  States,  that  great  question 

the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there  is  bound  up  in  will  be  made ;  and  in  my  judgment  that  qnes- 

it,  and  ineradicable  from  it,  a  confession  of  tbe  tion  will  be  ruled  in  favor  of  the  State  and  of 

power  of  a  State  to  retract  its  assent  given  to  the"  freedom  of  the  State,  by  coming  to  the 

a  constitutional  amendment.    I  know  of  no  conclusion  that  her  ratification  was  coerced 

construction  by  which  we  can  escape  from  from  her  and  is  not  binding  on  her. 

that  conclusion  involved  in  this  amendment.  "  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  objection 

^*  But,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  it  for  to  that  and  all  these  amendments,  in  my  judg- 
a  reason  which,  as  I  weigh  the  two  together,  is  ment  still  more  fatal ;  and  it  is  this :  when 
much  more  important  with  me  than  the  reason  Congress  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
from  which  I  pass.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  stitution,  every  State  in  the  Union  must  be  rep- 
amendment  contains  an  avowal  that,  when  we  resented  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Con- 
recognize  the  State  of  Virginia  and  admit  her  gress  cannot  get  together  with  a  representation 
to  representation,  she  then  is  not  a  State  of  the  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
Union  at  all.  Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  Has  Virginia  atives  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  and  ex- 
been  out  of  the  UnioD  ?  Has  the  Union  been  elude  representation  in  both  Houses  from  the 
dissolved  so  that  Virginia  was  not  in  it  ?  That  other  third,  and  legitimately  and  constitntion- 
I  have  never  believed.  The  honorable  Senator  ally  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
before  me  (Mr.  Pomeroy)  says  that  he  thinks  That  is  a  universal  principle  of  law,  not  only 
it  has  been.  I  take  that  supposition  to  test  his  of  constitutional  law,  but  of  municipal  law,  as 
argument ;  suppose  the  Union  has  been  dis-  the  able  lawyer  from  Oregon  knows.  When 
solved  and  the  State  of  Virginia  has  been  out  there  is  a  corporation  with  a  special  govern- 
of  the  Union,  what,  then,  is  the  nature  and  qual-  ment,  a  government  consisting  of  a  directory 
ity  of  that  act  which  we  are  about  to  do?  Is  of  various  members,  and  a  part  of  this  govem- 
it  not  to  bring  back  Virginia  into  the  Union,  ment,  a  portion  of  this  directory,  excludes  other 
80  that  she  shall  again  be,  as  she  once  was,  a  members  of  the  directory  from  the  transaction 
State,  and  a  State  of  the  Union  ?  The  Senator  of  its  business,  every  thing  that  the  remaining 
assents  to  that.  Manifestly  it  follows.  And  directors  do  is  null  and  void.  They  have  no 
yet  here  comes  a  proposition  which  says  that  power  to  expel  a  part  of  the  governing  power 
Virginia  shall  not,  even  after  the  consummation  from  the  board  that  governs,  and  then  to  per- 
of  that  measure  now  pending,  be  a  State  in  the  form  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Union ;  that  when  admitted  she  shall  not  have  corporation  as  though  its  government  wias  full 
that  statehood,  she  shall  not  represent  that  and  complete.  If  they  do  bo,  there  is  no  court 
equality,  she  shall  not  illustrate  and  embody  that  has  ever  ruled  upon  that  question  which 
that  fact  which  exists,  if  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  has  not  decided  that  the  exclusion  of  a  part 
circumstance  and  the  truth  tbat  she  is  a  State  of  the  directory  from  its  business  avoids  every 
equal  to  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  On  thing  that  is  done  by  the  remaining  members, 
the  contrary,  take  the  case  as  I  understand  it  ^^  Well,  now,  sir,  if  that  is  true  in  relation  to 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  denies  it  to  the  government  of  corporations  for  the  trans- 
be;  take  the  case  as  I  think  it  was  most  aptly  action  of  private  business,  how  much  more  true 
stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  Virginia  was  out  of  it  is  in  relation  to  governments,  to  constitutions, 
her  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  to  fundamental  laws  I  When  the  Constitution 
what,  then,  is  the  act  which  we  are  about  to  provides  expressly  and  plainly  that  two-thirds 
perform  ? ''  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  be  re^uirend 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said:  ^^Mr.  Presi-  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  is 

dent,  I  am  free  to  state,  and  I  state  distinctly  that  requisition,  that  principle  of  the  Consti- 

and  with  emphasis,  that  I  believe  this  proposed  tut^on,  satisfied  by  the  Senators  and  Represent- 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly  void,  atives  from  two-thirds,  of  the  States  getting 

and  that  every  amendment  of  the  Constitution  together,  excluding  all  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatirofl  from  the  other  third  of  the  States,  ofiScer  of  anj  State,  to  support  Udb  Constitution  of  the 

and  then  propofiins  amendments  to  the  Con-  United  States,  and  afterward  enga^d  in  insurrecUon 

rtitntion,  «.d  paBsing  those  ajpendments  by  .  » tttemiTrrc'JfVBTlV^^mrGod; "  Std5 

migontyoftwo-tmrdso''* — *,i«*^j /^^ — — ^„-«  i  .r       ,      .?        — 

Is  that  complying  with 

Constitution?    NotatL_,  _._.  v               •    -                 - 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Mr.  heon  relieved  from  the  disabiUtiesimuoaed 

■o^^^A^^4-   T  -w-U/v  ix.,+  ^««  «^^.;i  ♦!.  „««   A«^  u  Py  t"®  Jourteenth  amendment  ot  the  ConBtitution  of 

President,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say,  and  it  tfie  United  States ;  so  help  mo  God ; "  which  oaths 

IS  one  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  shall  bo  taken  before  and  certified  by  any  officer  law- 

for  the  complete  adhesion  which  he  now  makes  fully  authorized  to  administer  oaths.    And  any  per- 

to  a  principle  of  constitutional  law   which  I  »?^  who  shall  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  taking 

have  no  doubt  is  unassailable.    The  Congress  rntsVifS^Vu'^^^^^^^^ 

of  the   United  States  will  have   forevermore-  leas  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  and 

the  power  to  protect  reconstruction.    No  one  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than 

of  these  States  by  anything  that  it  may  do  $10,000.    And  in  all  trials  for  any  violation  of  this  act 

hereafter  can  escape  from  that  far-reaching  the  certificate  of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths, 

<^^nrA*      T  ^^11  ;♦  #^«  «^»^i^:n^     ?*  -^111  »^«r.^  With  proof  of  tho  sigusture  of  tho party  accusod,  shsll 

power.    I  call  it  far-reachmg— it  will  reach  y,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  conclusive  evidence  that  such 

Just  as  lar  as  toe  endeavor  to  counteract  it ;  it  oath  was  regularly  and  lawfully  administered  by 

is  ooextensive  with  the  Constitution  itself.     I  competent  authority :  And  provided  fyrChtr^  That 

have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  am  delighted  that  eveiy  person,  who  shall  neglect,  for  the  period  of 

the  distmguished  Senator  from  Indira  has  thirty  days  next  sfter  the  oassa^je  of  this  resolu^ 

.     •*  xi.                 *    e  T.'^      Ai.     'i.    >»  to  take,  subscnbe,  and  file  such  oath  as  aforesaid, 

^^^,^  Ht**  ^^$.  support  of  his  authonty.  gi^an  ^^  deemed  aid  token,  to  aU  IntenU  and  pur^ 

The    Vice-President :    *^  The    Senator  from  poses,  to  have  vacated  his  office. 

Missouri  modifies  his  amendment,  and  the  Sec-  ^r.  Willey :  "  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to 

retary  will  report  it  as  modified."  offer  an  amendment  to  this  amendment,  if  it  is 

The  Se^etary :  *'  The  amendment,  as  modi-  j^q^  ^  order." 

lied,  now  reads :  The  Vice-President :  "  It  is." 

Brovidedy  That,  should  the  Legislature  of  said  State  Mr.  Willey :  ^*  I  propose  to  strike  out  after 

at  any  time  hereafter  pass  any  act  or  resolution  pur-  the  woi-d  *  before,'  in  the  first  line,  the  words 

8ra^tJni^iX"^^Sr<;f?h.«8iri  ^  the   modified   amendment,  inoluding  the 

of  the  United  States,  the  passage  of  such  act  or  reso-  J^'oras    hereinafter  stated,    down  to  the  word 

lution  shall  operate  to  exclude  said  State  from  repre-  shall,'  and  to  insert : 

sentation  in  Oongress,  and  to  remand  said  State  to  Any  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  shall 

Its  condition  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  take  his  seat,  or  any  officer  thereof  shall  enter  upon 

resoluUon."  the  duties  of  his  office,  he. 

The  Vice-President:    **Upon  this  amend-  "So  that,  if  amended,  it  will  read: 

ment  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered."  JPh^vided^  That  before  any  member  of  the  Legi»- 

The  question  being  taken,  rebutted  as  fol-  laturo  of  said  State  shall  take  his  seat,  or  any  officer 

]Q^g  •  thereof  shall  enter  u^on  the  duties  or  his  office,  he 

--*--          _,         ,/,              Tki-TT  shall  take  and  subscnbe,  and  file  in  the  office  ,of  the 

Ykas— Messrs.  Brownlow,  Camcwn,  Drake.  Howe,  fiecretary  of  State  of  Virginia,  for  permanent  prcscr- 

Morton,  Osborn,  Poraeroy,  Pratt,  Spencer,  bumner,  ^^ti^n,  an  oath  in  the  fom  foilow&g,  etc." 

and  Thayer— 11.  '                                               *' 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bore-  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  :  *'  The  sub- 


McBonald,  Aorrill  of  Maine,  'Morrilf  of  Vermont'  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  at 

Norton,  Nye,  Patterson,  Robertson,  Boss,  Saulsbnry,  once  under  this  resolution,  and  to  require  the 

Sawyer,  Schurz,  Soott,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  members  of  its  Legislature  and  the  officers  of 

Thurman,Tiptoii  Trumbull,  Vickcrs,  Warner,  Wil-  j^s  government  to  take  the  test-oath,  in  con- 

^"ii^^M'el^^^^  Crairin,  Fen-  ^rmity  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

ton,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,   Pool,   Bamsey,   Kice,   and  Constitution,  afterward.     Now,  it  seems  to  me 

Sprague— 10.  upon  principle,  and  a  principle  that  ought  to 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  prevail  in  our  action  when  we  are  dealing  with 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "I  now  move  to  amend  the  J'^^  ?^  ^^^^  States,  that  whatever  we  Uimk  it 

bill  by  adding  the  amendment  that  I  gave  no-  ^^  ^}^''}\}^  ^^?®  ^f?  7"^  ^^  ^^""^^  \v^l'^7^' 

tioe  of  vestenlay  "  "^^'  ^*  ^®  "*  ^^  sliould  know  whether  that  Le- 

The  Secretary 'read  the  amendment,  as  fol-  fislfture  is  composed  of  per»Dns  obnoxious  to 

lows  *  ^^^  amendment  or  not)  should  be  done  before 

»_  '  .J  J  mi.  i.  V  i.      i.v         1  *•       v  n  X  1  the  final  act  of  restoration  is  completed.    It  is 

Provided.  That,  before  this  resolution  snail  take  ^^^  4.i,:««  x^  »^^.„'«^  *k«4.  ♦i..v„«  «««..i^  -T^^n  *.- 

effect,  each  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  <^^\  *|^^«  to  require  that  these  people  shall  as- 

and  each  officer  thereof  shall  take  and  subscribe,  and  certain  what  their  composition  is  under  the 

file  in  the  office  of  the  Seorotaxy  of  State  of  Virginia,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  after  they  are 

for  permanent  preservation,  an  oath  in  the  form  fol-  completely  restored,  and  another  thing  to  ro- 

lowing:  "I, -— ,  do  solemnly  swear^at  I  have        j     tj^^^^  ^o  ascertain  what  that  compoeiUon 

never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  ^'         ,       xi.     /^       4.»i.  a«^     v  r  -       ^.,   -^^«: 

an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mfember  of  any  ^  «nder  the  Constitution  before  you  receive 

State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  their  Senators  into  this  Obamber  and  their 
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Representatives  into  the  other ;  and  there  is  said  constltutioxi,  equally  applicable  to  all  the  voters 

the  difference  "  ^^  ^^^  State,  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  time 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Willey  was  "^^  P^*^  ^^  "*^^«"^  °^  «^^  ^^^"  " 

modified  in  its  phraseology,  and  agreed  to.  The  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

amendment,  a^  amended,  was  as  follows  :  Teas  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,    Brownlow, 

Phmded,  That,  before  any  member  of  the  Legislor  g rake,  Edmunds,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard, 

ture  of  said  State  shall  take  or  resume  his  seat,  or  Howe,  McDonald,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pom- 

any  officer  of  said  State  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  eroy  Fratt,  Kamsey,  Kice.  Robertson,  Spencer,  Sum- 

of  his  office,  he  shall  take,  subscribe,  and  file  in  the  ^^h  Thayer.  Wilson  and  Tate8-23.     ^    , .     , 

office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Virginia,  for  perma-  ^  Nays — Messrs.  Anthonv,  Bayard.  Buckingham, 

nent  preservation,  an  oath  m  the  form  following  :  "  1,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  iCole,  Conkling,  Corbott  Cragm, 

1_  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  taken  S»^«i  Benton,  Ferry,  Fowler,  HamUton,  Kellogg, 

an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  McCreery,  Morrill  ot  Mame.  Norten.  Nye,  Osborn, 

the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legis-  Pfttterson,  Ross  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman, 

lature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  Sfficor  of  Sny  ^towart,   Stocktei^Thurmwi    Tipton,    Trumbull, 

State,  to  support  the  ConstHutionofthe  United  States,  Vickers,  Warner,  Willey,  and  Wilhams-86. 

and  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  .  ^'*«''^i^®»8"-  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  GU- 

og^ainst  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene-  °^  ^^h  bchura,  and  Sprague—T, 

mies  thereof ;  so  help  me  God ; "  or  such  pereon  shall  go  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

«  Uke  m«.ner trfce,  .uWH -d^^^^^^^  The  Vioe-Presidont :    "The  Senator  from 

by  act  of  Confess  of  the  United  Stetes  been  relieved  -aiissonn  (Mr.  Drake;  moves  an  amendment  to 

from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  mo  by  the  four^  the  joint  resolution.^' 

teenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  which 

5^  'J!'a^''^LTa^^  ' "  ^m""^  'f'^P  n*^^  ^  ^^1a  ^as,  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  the 

before  and  oert^ed  by  any  officer  lawfully  authorized    ^.,1*    » jj...  _  i 

to  administer  oaths.  Andlnyperson  who  shall  know-  following  additional  proviso  : 

ingly  Bwear  falsely  in  taking  either  of  such  oaths  shall  Provided^  fitrther,  That  the  State  of  Virginia  is  ad- 

be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and  shall  be  punished  mitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  tho 

therefor  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  and  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  following  fun^mental 

not  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  condition:  that  the  oonstitution  of  Virginia  shall  never 

than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10^000.    And  in  all  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen 

trials  for  any  violation  of  this  resolution  the  certificate  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  tne  right 

of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths,  with  proof  of  to  vote  or  hold  office  who  are  entitled  to  vote  or  hold 

the  signature  of  the  party  accused,  shall  be  taken  and  office  bv  the  oonstitution  herein  recognized,  except  as 

held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  such  oath  was  regu-  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at 

loriy  and  lawfullv  administered  by  competent  author-  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  con- 

itv ;  And  provided  further,  That  every  such  person,  victed  under  laws  which  are  equally  applicable  to  all 

who  shall  neglect,  lor  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  the  inhabitants  of  said  State  ;  iVwii^a,  That  any  al- 

after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  to  teke,  subscribe,  teration  of  said  oonstitution  .prospective  in  ite  enects 

and  file  such  oath  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  may  be  made  in  reguxL  to  the  time  and  place  of  resi- 

taken,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  to  have  vacated  his  deuce  of  voters. 

"3;eqne,tionbeingtakenreBultea«,f<.lowB:  thJtf^t^W/^e;2rVri?Jnn; 

YB^MesMs.  Abbott,  AnOionj,  Boreman,  Brown-  j,^  ^Yiioh  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered." 

tee^'afe^iaS^r^F^^^^^^^^  Theque8tionbei«gtakL,resn]tedasfoUows: 

lin,  Harlan.  Harris^  Howard,  Howe,  Eellogg,McDon-  Tsab  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,   Brownlow; 

aid,  Morrill  of  Mame,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Drake.  Edmunds,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howoi 

Nye,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Kamsey,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bob- 

Bice,  Boberteon,  Sawyer,  Schurz,  Scott,  Sherman,  erteon,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 17. 

Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  "Warner,  Willey,  Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole, 

Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 46.  Conklin,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,    Norton,  Nye, 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Casserly,  Davis,  Fowler,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Scott.,  Stewart,  Stockton, 

HamUton,  MoCreery,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  Warner,  Willey,  ana 

Stockton,  Thurman,  TrumbuU,  and  Vickers— 13.  Williamsr-23. 

Absent — Messrs.  Cameron,  CattcU,  Chandler,  Gil-  Absxht — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckingham^  Cam- 

bert,  Pool,  Boss,  and  Sprague — 7.  eron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Fen- 

So  the  amendment  was  agreerl  to.  ^^^  ^^^Vbt^^  Kellogg,  McCreenr,  McDonald, 

i/«  Tr;io^« .  u  T  .«^««  ««  ««  „^,iui^««i ««,««,!  Momll  of  Maine,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pool,  Bamsoy, 

Mr.  Wilson:  "  I  move,  as  an  additional  amend-  Kice,  Schurz,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Sumner, 

ment,  the  following  :  and  Thurman— 26. 

And  provided  further^  That  tho  State  of  Virginia  go  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

condition :  that  the  institution  of  said  State  shall  Without  the  words  *  or  hdd  office,  just  in  tho 

never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  original  form  m  which  I  offered  it  before  I  oon- 

citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  sented  to  the  modifioation  proposed  by  tho 

light  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  said  State  who  are  enti-  Senator  from  Massachusetts." 

tied  to  vote  or  hold  office  by  said  constitution,  except  -i/^  G4r»™.«,4.  ^f  -KT^rr^Ai^   aniA  .  *'  T  1■»/^«A  +i,of 

OS  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  ^^'  Stewart  of  Nevada,  said  :      I  hope  that 

at  oommon  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  Will  not  be  adopted.      If  there  ever  was  any 

eoflkvicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  in-  reason  for  either  of  the  provisions  contained 

habitants  of  said  State :  or  to  prevent  any  person,  on  in  this  amendment,  I  think  it  is  disposed  of  now 

tSS^'S^m  w^n^M^TuFororp^^^  ^^  *  conclusive  manner.    We  have  the  consti- 

in  the  school  funlor  school  privileges  provided  for  ih  tutional  amendment  secure.    It  looks  so,  if  No- 

■aid  constitution ;  Brotided^  That  any  alteration  of  braska  comes  np  pretty  soon.  It  looks  as  tnongn 
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we  could  close  the  breach  and  have  the  consti-  allow  me,  I  will  give  him  another  answer  just 
tntional  amendment  secure.  There  is  some-  there,  as  he  is  seeking  for  information..  The 
thing  tangible  and  within  sight.  This  State  answer  is  this :  that  I  wish  to  laj  the  fouixda- 
has  adopted  it,  and  that  act  cannot  be  taken  tion  for  epabsequent  action  of  Congress  in  the 
back."  event  that  that  State  does  violate  this  condi- 
Mr.  Drake  :  "  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  tion.  If  we  admit  her  without  any  such  con- 
thing  connected  with  this  whole  discussion  that  dition,  she  can  say  that  none  such  was  imposed 
takes  me  more  bj  surprise  than  any  thing  that  upon  her.  If  we  admit  her  with  that  condition 
has  happened  in  this  body  since  I  have  been  a  and  she  violates  it,  there  is  the  foundation 
member  of  it,  and  that  is  that  Senators,  who  for  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  hold  her 
eighteen  months  ago  insisted  upon  and  voted  to  the  condition." 

for  a  condition  of  this  kind  to  the  admission  of  Mr,  Carpenter :  "  Now,  as  yon  are  on  the 

Arkansas,  now  turn  round  and  not  only  speak  subject  of  imparting  wisdom,  let  me  know 

of  the  doubtful  efficacy  of  such  conditions,  but  what,  in  that  contingency,  is  to  be  the  action 

begin  to  stigmatize  them  as  idle  legislation.    I  of  Congress  ? " 

wish  that  I  could  see  the  reason  of  this  thing.  Mr.  Drake:  "The  fourteenth  article  of  the 

I  wish  that  gentlemen  on  this  floor  would  avow  amendments   to    the    Constitution    provides 

why  it  is  that  they  heve  changed  front  upon  a  that — 

question  of  this  kind.     I  wish  that  they  would  ^o  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  trhich 

mform  the  Senate  and  the  country  why  it  is  nball  abrid^  the  privileges  or  immunitieB  of  citizens 

that  they  will  apply  one  rule  to  five  or  six  of  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 

those  rebel  States,  and  then  will  refuse  to  apply  any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  property,  without  due 

it  to  others.     Sir  I  came  into  this  work  of  re-  P«>°^»\?^  ^IZ '  '^^'^^^'^y  ^,.  any  person  within  its 

.       Y.        zL^  a.  voixio  lui/v  KMio  *Tv/in.  vx  i.%r-  2UTiBdiciioinhe  cQual  protection  ot  the  laws. 

construction  after  it  was  begun,  and  I  never  ^      r 

have  taken  a  step  in  it  yet  that  I  did  not  take  "That  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  now;  and 

from  convictions  of  public  necessity,  and  I  when  we  put  this  proviso  into  this  bill  it  serves 

never  have  given  a  vote  here  yet  in  reference  as  a  designation,  by  reference  to  the  existing 

to  it  which  I  would  be  willing  now  or  hereafter  constitution  of  Virginia,  of  rights  of  citizens  of 

to  stigmatize  as  idle  legislation.    And,  sir,  the  the  United  States,  that  under  this  article  of 

country  will  make  the  same  inquiry  on  this  the  Constitution  Congress  shall  have  the  power 

subject  that  I  am  making  here  to-night.    The  to  protect  against  all  sorts  of  aggression." 

country  will  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  Sen-  Mr.  Carpenter ;  "  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 

ators  abandon  their  previous  position  and  now  from  Missouri,  because  his  explanation  does 

take  position  with  their  political  opponents  on  me  no  good  unless  I  can  get  one  or  two  things 

the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  more  to  put  with  it,  does  he  understand  that 

**  Sir,  it  matters  not  if  the  fifteenth  amend-  adopting  this  amendment  is  to  enlarge  that 
ment  is  to  be  adopted ;  we  are  acting  now  be-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  give  it,  even 
fore  it  is  adopted.  We  do  not  know  that  it  will  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  any  greater  effect 
be  adopted ;  we  may  believe  it,  and  yet  we  may  than  it  would  have  without  our  adopting  this 
be  disappointed.  Wo  ought  to  legislate  in  view  amendment  to-night? " 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  Mr.  Drake :  *''  I  understand  that  the  adop- 
nt  this  moment,  and  not  suffer  our  action  to  be  tion  of  this  amendment  to-night  designates 
swayed  by  possible  events  in  the  future,  of  the  distinctly  the  constitution  of  Virginia  as  con- 
occurrence  of  which  we  have  at  this  time  no  taining  provisions  which  are  for  the  protection 
sufficient  guarantee."  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  by 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  *'Mr.  adopting  this  provision  we  do  not  enlarge  the 
President,  I  desire  to  ask  of  those  Senators  who  scope  of  this  constitutional  amendment  which 
are  in  favor  of  these  amendments  a  few  ques-  I  have  just  quoted,  but  we  lay  the  foundation 
tions  for  information.  In  so  important  a  legis-  for  the  application  of  the  powers  therein  given 
lation  as  this  we  ought  to  understand  thor-  to  that  very  class  of  persons  designated  in  the 
oughly  the  ground  we  are  treading  upon,  and  constitution  of  Vii'ginia." 
I  doubt  not  those  Senators  who  tenaciously  Mr.  Carpenter :  *^  Assuming  that  that  lays 
adhere  to  these  propositions  of  amendment  to  the  foundation,  what  do  you  propose  to  build 
this  resolution  do  understand  the  ground ;  but,  upon  that  foundation  ? ", 
as  I  do  not,  I  would  like  a  little  information  Mr.  Drake :  "  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
upon  one  or  two  points.  It  is  proposed  that  me  to  undertake  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
Virginia  shall  be  admitted  into  t.he  Union  upon  what  we  would  propose  to  build  upon  that 
a  fundamental  condition.  If  that  condition  is  foundation,  for  it  could  be  nothing  but  an  opin* 
violated,  what  becomes  of  Virginia?  What  be-  ion,  having  no  particular  value  in  this  discus- 
comes  of  the  act  of  admission?  What  is  her  sion.  When  they  do  violate  that  provision, 
status  after  that  time  ?  Is  she  in  the  Union  or  if  it  is  annexed  to  this  bill,  then  is  the  time 
is  she  out?  That  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  hon- 
of  very  great  importance,  which  ought  to  be  orable  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself 
well  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  Senate  before  among  the  number,  if  weshould  be  here,  would 
we  adopt  any  such  language."  have  to  determine  that  question." 

**  Mr.  Drake :  '^  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  Mr.  Carpenter :  ^*  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
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tbis  matter;   I  shnply  asked  these  questions  olntion,  in  order  to  take  up  a  bill  from  the 

for  information.      I  desired   to  know  what  House  for  the  admission  of  Virginia, 

theory  was  entertained  by  these  Senators;  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote: 

whether,   if  -these  conditions   should    subse-  YKAa— Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Cofl- 

quentty  be  violated  by  Virginia,  in  their  opin-  aerly,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis.  Ferry,  Fowler, 

ion  Virginia  would  cease  thereby  to  be  a  State  Hamilton,  McCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson,  Sauls- 

of  the  Union    orif  her  right  to  be  a  State  ^^S^iJ-^^^m^^^^^^ 

would  thereby  be  extinguished ;  and,  if  so,  NATB—Messrs.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buckingham, 
what  proceedings  could  be  had  to  declare  a  Cameron,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Harris,  How- 
forfeiture  of  her  franchise  as  a  State  of  the  ard,  Howe,  McDonald,  MorrQl  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Union.  Suppose  her  position  in  the  Union  is  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Rice,  Robert- 
not  lost  by  Violating  one  of  these  conditions,  J^^.fg^.^'"*  ®^^''''  ^"^""^'^  ^^^>^®'»  '^^  ^'^' 
then  the  question  would  come  up  on  a  given  Abskht— Messrs.  Brownlow,  CatteU,  Chandler, 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia  Craffin,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Kellogg,  Osborn, 
before  the  courts  as  to  its  validity.  Does  any  Po<"»  rntt.  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Thur- 
lawyer  in  this  body  suppose  that  any  court,  wau?  ^i^d  Yates— 17. 
State  or  Federal,  would  hold  a  State  constitu-  j^  ^he  House,  on  January  11th,  Mr.  Farns- 

nZ  *T?-.«  T/if  'L•^^'^I^'''K  7'*-^*^'^  ^orth,  of  minds,   from-  the  Reconstruction 

Oonstitutian  of  the  United  States,  but  with  an  Committee,  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission 

**Sr- G  ^ff^^^uTi?  oi *«     T-       AJi     1  of  Virginia  to  representation  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Samner :     If,  iQlow  me  to  ask  my  friend,  ^he  biU  was  as^foUows : 

that  act  of  Congress  be  a  compact?"  ,_         ,,           ,     ^  rr-    .  .    ^         ^    .^ 

Mr.  Carpenter:    "If  that  act  of  Congress  ^t^  ^^  ^l?^^  ^?  Virgima  have  adopted  a 

.uM^,   v/cM^^^uvvA  .       A*    vuau  «vw  vx  v/v'u^i  c^oo  oonstitution  rcpublican  m  form,  and  by  its  provi- 

be  a  compact,  then  the  Senator  from  Massa-  gions  assuring  the  equality  of  right  in  aU  citizens  of 

chusetts  goes  into  the  arms  of  John  C.  Cal-  the  United  States  before  the  law ;  and  whereas  the 

houn  on  the  theory  of  this  Union.     We  had  Congress  of  the  United  Stated  have  received  astmr- 

the  discussion  of  whether  this  Union  was  based  "^f*  "^^  •",  ^^""^  ^»*  1^?-  P®o?'«  9^  Virginia, 

;«  »^»«»A»»^«^/>«MAnf^;i  <k<»^  »««^<.4.i.ii;.»;ii«  i««..  ^J^d    especially   those    heretofore    in   insurrection 

m  compact  or  cemented  and  crystalhzed  m  law,  ^i^st  the  United  States,  have  renounced  all  claims 

thirty  years  ago."  of  any  right  of  secession  in  a  State,  and  tliat  they 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  think  my  friend  does  not  are  now  well  disposed  to  the  Government  of  the 

understand  me  *'  United  States  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
Mr.  Carpenter:  "Very  likely."  Btitution  thereof,  and  wilf  carry  out,  in  letter  and 
01^1.  v»i|^^**ii^* .  T  wij  ii^vij.  spirit,  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  Con- 
Mr.  Bnmner :      If  the  lYmdamental  condition  stitutlon  submitted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of 

is  a  compact  between  Congress  and  the  State.  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  Virginia : 

That  is  my  question."  Therefore, 

Mr.  Carpenter:    "To  that  I  have  a  short  ■Si^f**^'^'  ^'1  ?^**.*^^  ^^^  of  Virginia  is 

reply,  that  5  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  com-  ^111*;  ^rtSl^n^stl^uSru^^^^^^^  A,t 

pact  between  Oongress  and  a  State.     1  here  day  of  July,  I860,  upon  the  following  fundamental 

may  be  a  compact  between  the  United  States  conditions : 

and  a  State ;  but  I  deny  that  the  relation  of  ^^^^  That  no  person  shall  hold  anv  ofBoe.  civil  or 

any  State  to  this  Union  can  in  any  sense  be  T^}^^:JA^^i^J^^^7'^^''  ^^'^  ^*if  have  taken  and 

^     i^j       ^ i«i2^     v*-a-^            ^       ^A  Bubscnbed  one  of  the  following  oaths  or  affirmations, 

regarded  as  a  relation  based  upon  a  compact,  namely:   "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  f 

This  W   a  government.     The   powers  of  the  have  never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress 

Federal  Union  are  based  upon  the  solid  foun-  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 

dation  of  the  Oonstitution,  not  upon  the  terms  ^f  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judi- 

oontraotlng  parties.  Ihe  latter  theory  of  this  surrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid 
Amendment — and  this  question  of  the  Senator  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof; "  or,  ^*  I  do  sol- 
brings  us  right  up  to  it — if  I  understand  it,  emnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  been  relieved 

JTwt  leadB  into  that  very  danger  out  of  which  t~?l^^^^P*y  H  *^  ^',?f  Congress,  as  provided  for 

«.«  "k-,,^  ^.»»«^»j  >v»i».  4.v.,vrLk  *Ur.  v.i^^A  ^^A  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 

we  have  emerged  only  through  the  blood  and  amendments   of  the   Constitution   of  the   United 

terror  of  a  four-years  war.    I  want,  so  for  as  states.'' 

I  am  o6noemed^  to  have  done  with  the  talk  Second.  That  the  constitution  of  said  State  shall 
about  compacts  which  regulate  the  rights  of  a  n^y®'  ^  »<>  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
State  in  this  Union,  and  f  desire,  so  far  as  my  °.'^?f\  °'  4"*  ^^C""}*}^^*  ""^-^^^  ^""S.**  ®^  v ®*  ""^  ^^® 
vote  goea^  to  «lmit  States  and  let  them  be  tiUed  to  vote  or  hold  office  by  said  constitution,  ex- 
States  fUld  hold  them  responsible  as  States,  oept  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  fel- 
and  compel  them  to  obey  the  Federal  Oonsti-  omes  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been 

tation  as  States,  or  I  propose  to  have  nothing  ^^"^3:  ^°7??*«?  ^5^®^^5y*  ®^""l^  applicable  to  all 

4^A^^'m^4^u  ^u^^  ;»  •frKAf^.v^A/^tf^'  ♦r*  «.A«>««-»^  the  mhabitants  of  said  State,  or  to  prevent  any  per- 

to  do  with  them  m  that  capacity,  to  remand  ^^n,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 

them  to  the  condition  of  lerritones  or  nold  of  servitude,  from  serving  as  a  juror  or  participating 

them  in  military  subjection.    Let  us  have  one  eciually  in  the  school  ftmd  or  school  privile^res  pro- 

thinff  Or  the  other."  vided  for  in  said  oonstitution :  Promded,  That  any 

WHTiAttf  tAlrlnc^  a  vnfA  nn  thA  AmATtdTnAnt  alteration  of  said  constitution,  equally  applicable  to 

^f  \r      >?    i^^^«  J?!«   ««   «*^^  k3  \c^  »"  t^«  voters  of  said  State,  may  b^  made  with  regard 

of  Mr.   Drake,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mn  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  said  voters! 

Stewart,  of  Nevada,  to  lay  aside  the  jomt  res-  Third,  That  all  persons,  who  shall,  at  the  time  when 
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said  constitution  shall  tako  effect,  hold  or  exercise  Virginia  as  mnch  as  is  the  Legislataro  of  any 

tlie  ftinctions  of  any  executive,  administrative,  or  other  Stat©.     To  hold  otherwise,  it  seems  to 

judicial  office  m  Bwd  State  hy  the  appointment  or  .   ^    involve  ns  in  very  absurd  contradic- 

authority  of  the  district  commander,  shall  continue  *?^  *"  w  »**Tviy«  «»  i**  tv*/  u^f»««««*  w«««^  *. 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  tions.     Suppose  that  to-day  you  exact  the  test- 

until  their  successors^  or  those  upon  whom  such  oath  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 

duties  shall  under  said  constitution  devolve,  are  ginia ;  to-morrow  we  admit  the  State  to  rep- 

duly  chosen  or  am>ointedMdqualifled.  resentation  in  Congress;  afterward  a  mem- 

til'^''^^ji^^i:^^L^:^^'ir.  W  of  that  LeguXe  dies  and  .  new  elec- 

sembly  of  said  State  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  tion  is  held  for  his  successor,  who  appears  in 

1869^  shall  have  the  same  validity  as  if  made  by  due  time  to  qualify  and  take  his  seat — what 

previous  authority  of  law.  oath  is  to  be  put  to  him  ?    The  State  is  now  in 

Hr.  Fams worth  said :  "  The  bill  now  under  the  Union.  Manifestly  the  only  oath  to  be 
consideration,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  required  is  the  oath  provided  by  the  consti- 
Keconstruction,  and  which  I  presume  the  tution  under  which  the  Legislature  has  assem- 
members  of  this  House  have  read,  I  will  re-  bled.  You  then  have  the  singular  spectacle 
mark  and  ought  to  remark,  in  justice  to  my-  presented  of  members  of  the  same  Legislature 
self,  was  in  some  sort  a  compromise  measure,  taking  different  oaths.  The  members  of  the 
It  is  known  to  the,  members  of  this  House  same  Legislature  have  different  qualifications^ 
that  on  the  first  day  of  this  session  I  introduced  and  are  under  different  obligations.  It  seems 
a  joint  resolution  for  the  immediate  admission  to  me  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  matter  is 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  wliich  contained  no  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  mind  that  the  Attorney- 
condition.  But  I  consented  to  report  the  bill  General  was  right  in  the  opinion  which  he 
now  under  consideration,  reserving  to  myself,  gave.  Besides,  the  test^oath  has  not  been 
however,  and  I  so  gave  notice  to  the  committee,  exacted  of  any  Legislature  of  any  one  of  the 
the  riglit  to  oppose  the  oath  which  is  provided  reconstructed  States.  We  have  never  required 
in  ibis  bill,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  the  bill  in  of  any  Legislature  of  any  one  of  those  otates 
some  verbal  particulars  might  be  amended  in  that  they  should  take  any  oath  except  that 
other  respects.  There  has  been  a  question  with  required  by  the  constitution  under  which  they 
regard  to  the  test-oath  in  Virginia,  and  some  were  elected,  except  in  the  case  cf  Georgia, 
members  of  this  House,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  which  bill  was  passed  a  few  days  since.  So 
in  favor  of  applying  the  test  or  iron-clad  oath  much  for  the  test-oath.  The  oath  provided  in 
to  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  With  the  bill  under  consideration  is  not  the  test- 
reference  to  that,  allow  me  to  say  that  after  the  oath.  It  is,  I  believe,  substantially  the  oath 
election  in  Virginia  that  question  was  referred  conforming  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  with 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  reference  to  qualifications  for  ofiSce. 
and  his  opinion  I  have  no  doubt  the  members  ^^  Now  to  the  main  question.  Is  the  State  of 
of  this  House  have  also  read.  That  opinion  Virginia  entitled,  un^  the  circumstances,  to 
was  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  President  be  represented  in  Congress?  I  have  detailed  to 
of  the  United  States.  The  opinion  was  to  this  the  House,  I  think  with  sufilcient  particularity, 
effect — without  stopping  to  read  it  or  to  incor-  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
porate  it  in  my  remarks — that  the  test-oath  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
could  not  be  exacted,  but  that  only  the  oath  act  of  Congress  contained  this  clause,  ^  that  the 
provided  by  the  constitution  under  which  the  proceedings  in  any  of  said  States  shall  not  be 
Legislature  was  elected  should  be  imposed  upon  deemed  final  or  operate  as  a  complete  reatora- 
its  members ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  con-  tion  thereof  until  their  action  respectively  shall 
cur  most  decidedly  in  that  opinion.  be  approved  by  Congress.'    The  act  further 

*^  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  on  the 

elected  under  a  constitution  which  this  Con-  constitution  the  voters  of  the  State  should  elect 

gress  has  approved  and  has  authorized  to  be  a  Le^ature,  members  of  Congress,  and  State 

ratified  by  the  voters  of  that  State.    That  Le-  officers — this  they  have  done — and  tliat  the 

gislature  is  in  no  sense  a  provisional  Legtsla-  Legislature,  when  assembled,  should  ratify  the 

ture,  nor  are  the  members  of  that  Legislature  fifteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

in  any  sense  provisional  officers.    They  are  tion  of  the  United  States.    This  also  has  been 

members  of  a  Legislature  just  as  much  as  are  done.    Therefore — and  I  desire  the  members 

the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  of  the  House  to  bear  it  in  mind — ^the  State  of 

Hlinois.    If  Congress  fails  to  approve  the  con-  Virginia  has  complied  to  the  letter  with  every 

stitution  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  these  requirement  and  condition  of  that  act.    And 

members  by  the  admission  of  the  State,  then  of  all  the  reconstructed  States  no  one  of  them 

the  whole  constitution  and   the  Legislature  has  come  up  apparently  with  more  alacrity  and 

elected  under  it  fall  to  the  ground.    They  are  cheerfulness  in  adopting  a  constitution  and 

not  then  members  of  a  Legislature  at  all,  and  conforming  to  the  acts  of  Congress  than  has 

are  not  officers  of  the  State  at  all.    If  we  do  the  State  of  Virginia. 

approve,  then  that  approval  reverts  back  and  "  There  are  men  who  think  that  the  State  of 

covers  the  election  which  Congress  itself  au-  Virginia  should  be  still  kept  out  of  Congress, 

thorized,  and  the  members  so  elected  to  the  that  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  thai  State 

Legislature  are  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  in;  who  fear  that  the  State  of  Virginia  will  not 
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keep  faith  with  Oongresa.    I  hope  we  shall  not  Whmtat  the  people  of  VirginU  have  odopted  a 

set  Vlrgmia  an  example  of  bad  faith.    When  o«wJitution  republican  in  form,  and  have  in  all  re- 

^  J  7.       ^  Vi*^r       I            -sa' v«4.  apects  conformed  tothe  requlremente  of  the  act  of 

we  passed  the  act  of  last  spring  proriding  what  efongrees  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  eubrais- 
these  nnreconstrncted  States  shonld  do  to  be  Bion  of  the  constitutionB  of  Virginia,  Missisaippi,  and 
entitled  to  representation  in  Oongress,  did  we  *"  "  "- '""-  '"  -'*  ----»---  '■^- 
not  br  the  last  olanse  of  that  act  saj  in  effect 
that,  if  they  did  what  we  there  provided,  and  inMsfThrefoT 
if  Congress  shonld  approre  of  what  they  might  %  ^  Enacted  iy  ths  8«naU  and  Boum  of  BepresenU 
do  nnder  that  act,  they  should  be  admitted  to  aHva  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  vongren 
representation  in  Congress  ?  "We  did  say  that.  astembUdy  That  the  said  State  of  Viiginia  is  entitled 
Now,  shall  we  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ^  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope?  "  The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  do- 
Mr.  Whittemore,  of  South  Carolina,  mored  oided  in  the  aflBrmative,  as  follows : 
to  insert  in  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  at  the  Ykas— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Bailer, 
end  of  the  forms  of  oath  therein  recited^  the  Bonks,  Bamum,  Book,  Biggs,  Bingham,  Bird,  Blair, 
following:  Georae  M.  Brooks,  James  Brooks,  Bnokley,  Bur- 
A  J  ,  vn^i^i  *T.  'tx.  ^.x.  charo.  Burr,  Calkin.  Cleveland,  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom, 
And  any  person  who  shall  false  ytoke  either  jy^^^  Wweese,  bickinson, '  Doctery,  6ox,  Ell 
aibresaid  oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  deemed  guilty  drid^re '  Farnsworth.  Ferrv.  FJhkelnburff  .Fitoh  '  Fox. 


the  district  in  which  wild  onme  was  coinmitted ;  and  KeHoM,  Ke>r,  KetchamV  Knott,  Laflin, '  Logan, 

the  jurisdiction  of  said  court  shall  be  sole  and  exdu-  Maihall,  Mayham.  McCarthy,  McCormiok,  AcNeely 

Bive  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  jg^g^  g/  Moore,  Morton,-  Muneon,  Niblick,  Orth| 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  g^ters.   Potter,   Randall,   Kea<fing,   Beeves,   Rice, 

i.  ^^SL,^ ,                           '  Rogers,  Safiford,  Schumaker,  Slocum,   Joseph   8. 

as  loiiows .  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Stra- 

Ykab— Messrs.  Ambler.  Ames j  Armstrong,  Amell,  der,  Strong,  S wann,  Sweeney,  Tanner,  Tillman,Trim- 

Asper,  Beaman,  Beattr,  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  ble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Eu- 

Bowles,  Bowen,  Boyd,   George   M.  Brooks,  Back,  gene  M.  "Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  Winches- 

Boekley,  Bufflnton,  Burohard,  Burdett.  Roderick  R.  ter,  Witoher,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 98. 

Butler,  Oake,  Cessna,  Churchill,    Clarke,  Amasa  Nats— Messrs.  Ambler,  Ames.  Armstrong,  Amell, 

Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobum,    Cook,    Conger,  Asper,Beamanj^Beatty,  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton, 
Cowles,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Donley, 


Haynard,  McCarthy,  McCrarr,  McGrew,  Mercur,  Knapp,  Las^  Lawrence,  Lough{)ridf8,  kaynard, 
Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore.  William  Moore,  McCrary,  MoGrew.  Mercur,  EUaliim  H.  Moore,  Wil- 
Daniol  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill.  Myers,  Negley,  11am  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill, 
CVNeill,  Orth.  Packard,  Packer,  Fame,  Palmer,  Pe-  Myers,  Negley,  O'Neill,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine, 
ters,  Phelps,  Pomeror.  Prosser,  Roots,  Sanford.  Sar-  Palmer,  Phelps.  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Roots,  Sargent, 
gent,  Schenck,  Scoflola,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  SchencLSconeld,  Shanks,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A. 
Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  Smith,  Willbm  J.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stark- 
Worthington  0.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stark-  weather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stoughton, 
weather,  Stevens,  Stevenson.  Stokes,  Stousrhton,  Taffe,  Townsend,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van llom, 
Strong.  Taffe,  Townsend,  Twichell^yner,  Upson,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 
Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Wm.  bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whittemore,  Willard,  and 
B.  Washburn,  Wheeler^WhittemoreLWillard,  Will-  Williams— 95. 

iams,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Wltcher— 123.  Not  Votiko — Messrs.  Allison,  Boigamin  F.  Butler, 

Nats — ^Messrs.   Adams,   Archer,  Axtell,  Bailey,  Davis,  Hays,  Hoag,  Hotchkiss,  Alexander  H.  Jones, 

Banks,  Bamum,  Beck,  Big^,  Bingham,  Bird,  Blair,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Julian,  Lynoh,  Monissey,  Poland. 

James  Brooks,  Bnrr,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  De-  Sawyer,  Lionel  A*  Sheldon,  Sheirod,  Strickland,  ana 

weese,  Dickinson,  Dookery,  Dox,  Rldridffe,  Farns-  Wilkinson — ^17. 

Holman,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mayham,  ^2lP^®4'.„                   ,   ,              ,             ,       , 

MoCormiek.  MoNeeley,  Morgan,  Munsen,  Nlblack,  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to 

Potter, Randall,  Reading,  Reeves,  Rice,  Rogers,  Schu-  he  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 

maker.  Slocum,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone^  Stra-  jhe  question  was  upon  the  passage  of  the 

Y^ii  f:?rJrT5ip?C;tJif W^kerw'm^^  ^l^  «•  V«''de<l  and  ft  was  Lidid  ia  the 

Sogene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Wood-  affirmative,  as  follows  : 

ward — TO.                                        «     ,      "          ^  Y«as— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Archer,  Armstrong, 

Not  Vomro— Messrs.  Allison,  Benjamin  F.  But-  Axtell,   Bailey,   Banks,   Bamum,   Beaman,  Book, 

ler,  Crcbs,  Davis,  Hays,  Hoag,  Hotchkiss,  Alexan-  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Biggs,  Bingham,  Bird,  Blair, 

der  H.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Julian,  Lynch,  Mop-  Qoorge  M.  Brooks,  James  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley, 

rissey,  Poland,  Sawyer,   Shorrod,  Strickhmd,   and  Burohard,  Burdett,  Burr,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Cake, 

Wilkinson— 17.  Calkin,  Churchill,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cook,  Conner, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Cowles,  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Deweese,  Dick- 

all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  in  hen  Qetz,  Gilflllan,  GoUaday,  Greene,  Griswold,  Haight, 

thereof  the  following:  Ualdeman,    Hale,    Hambleton,    Hamill,   Hawkins, 
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Eliakim  ti.  Moore.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morgan,  Daniel  mont,  Morton,  JNye,  Osbom,  Patteraon,  Poooeroy, 

J.  Morrell,  Bamuel  P.  MorrilLMungen,  Myers,  Nib-  Pratt,  Ramsej,  Kice,   Bobertson,  8awyer,  Scburz, 

lack,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer^  raine,  Peters,  Poland,  Scott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sumner^  Thajer,  Tipton, 

Potter,  Prosser,  Bandoll,  Beading,  Beeves,    Bice,  Warner,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 45. 

Bogers,  Sanford,  Sargent,  Schenck,  Schumaker,  800-  Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Oaaserly,    Davis,  Ferry, 

fielu.  Porter  Sheldon,  Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  Joseph  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Kelloge,  MeCreeiy,  Norton,  Boss, 

8.    Smith,   Worthinffton  C.  Smith,    Starkweather,  Baulsbnry,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thurman/Trumlmll, 

Sdles,  Stone,  Stouffbton,  Strader,  Strong.  Swonn,  and  Viokers — ^16. 

Sweeney. Tanner, Tmman,Trimble,Twichejl_}Tyner,  Absestt — Messrs.    Gattell,   Pool,   Sprague,    and 

Upson,  van  Aukcn,  Von  Trump,  Voorhees,  William  Yates — -i, 

Witoher,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 142.  offered  the  foUowmg  as  an  additional  proviso 

Nats— Messrs.   Ambl^  AmeU,  Asper,  Beatty,  to  the  bill : 

Benton,  Boles    Bowon,  Boy d^  Buflbiton,    Cessna,  And  provided  fvHher,  That  the  State  of  Virginia 

C  arke,  Amasa  Cobb,  CoW,Dickey.  Dixon,  Donley,  ^  admitted  to  representition  in  Congress  as  one  of 

Ela.  Fernss,  Fisher,  HamUton,  Hawley,  Hoar,  Hoge,  ^jje  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  foUowing'  funda- 

Kelley,  K^sey,    Lawrence,  Loughndje,  Maynard,  mental  condition :  that  the  constitution  SrVirginia 

McCrary.WiUiam  Moore,  Negley^Neill,  Palmer,  g^all  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

gielps,  Pomeroy,  Boots,  Shanks,  WUlwm  J.  Smith,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^i^^  ^f  citizens  of  the  United  States 

William  Smyth,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes^  Taffe,  ^^^Yie  right  to  vote  who  ure  entitled  to  vote  by  the 

TownRend,War(L^dwakder  C.Washburn,  Wheeler,  constitution  herein  recognized,  except  as  a  puLUh- 

Whittemore,  and  Willard-49.                   .    «    t»  *  ment  for  such  crimes  as  ire  now  felonies  at  common 

Not  VoTiHO-Messrs.  Allison,  Benjamin  F.  But-  ^^    whereof  tbey  shaU  have  been  duly  convicted 

ler,  CleveUnd,  Davis,  Hays,  Hoag,  Hotohkiss,  Alex-  ^^der  laws  equally  appUcable  to  aU  the  inhabitants 

anderH.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones.  Juluin,  ]£napp,  ^f  g^j^  ^^^^.  j^^   That  any  alteration  of  said 

^y?f:  .^i?"*f  ^i?  Sawyer,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Sljer-  oonstituUon  prospective  in  its  effects  may  be  made  in 

rod,  Strickland,  Van  Horn,  and  Wilkinson— 19,  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  voters. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Ja;Qnary  19th,  the  bill  This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  on  the  21st, 

from  the  House  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  hy  the  following  vote : 

was  considered,  and  Mr.  Edmands,  of  Ver-  Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott,Anthonv,  Boreman,  Brown- 

mont,  offered  the  following  proviso  to  be  added  low,  Buckingham,  Chandler,  ,Cragin,  Drake,  Ed- 

*n  f>iA  Kill  •  munds,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard, 

totneoiii.  Howe,    Kellogg,  McDonald,  MorriU   oF Vermont; 

Provided.  That  before  any  member  of  the  Legisla-  Morton,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bamsey, 

ture  of  said  State  shall  take  or  resume  his  seat,  or  tcaj  Bice,  Bobertson,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson, 

officer  of  said  State  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  and  Yates — 81. 

office,  he  shall  take,  subscribe,  and  Ale  in  the  office  ot  Nats — ^Messrs.  Bayard.  Carpenter,  Casserly.  Cole, 

theSecretaryof  State  of  Virginia,  for  permanent  pres-  Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler, 

ervation,  an  oath  in  the  form  following :  ^'I, -,  Hamilton,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,    Nye,  Boss, 


support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Pool,  Schurz,  and  Sprague — 6. 

afterward  engaged  in  insurreittion  or  rebellion  sgainst         ,,     -rw    1         llx    i^      ^.u     ^  n  i       ^    ix. 

the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  -Mr-  Drake :       I  offer  the  foUowing  tnrther 

thereof;  so  help  me  Ood^"  or  such  person  shall  in  amendment  to  the  bill  as  an  additional  pro- 

Uko  manner  take,  subscnbe,  and  flle  the  following  ylgo : 

iw'^  'l}'(^::ZZirX^^yTr\^^^                    iw?^  AndproMed  faHher,  That  it  shall  never  be  law- 

2.^'^*u^S-'*"P?!*°^-*^®^°i*®^®^**®*'  u®^^^r®^  fal  forthe  said  State  to  deprive  anv citizen  of  the 

from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  four-  ir  -^  j  o ^  *        »««*.«  w  «^w*ito  i^.t  wwwi*  w  j,uw 

a^rLKc^l^^S^^^^^  Sr'co'nl^^n^^ors^r^J^^^^^^^  S^r^^t'C^o"^ 

a'Z'ttedX'anfX^'tw^^^^^^  f u^^^^^ 'sSro^K'^r^^^^^^^ 

ized  to  admmister  oathi.    ind  any  person  who  shall  2LT?fiS»SJ.  for  ^^tw  «!?I^^i^nSLH  of 

knowingly  swear  falsely  hi  takiSg  either  of  such  Sff^^^S?!'!??*  ^^l?^"^  than  such  as  are  required  of 

oaths  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  ^^  ^^^^^  citizens. 

punished  therefor  bv  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 

year  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined  ment,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and 

not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000,   And  ij^j^g  ^aken,  resulted  as  follows  : 

in  all  trials  for  any  violation  of  this  resolution  the  ^           ^               . .  v          «                 •»         1 

certificate  of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths,  with  ^  Teas  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,    Brownlow, 

proof  of  the  signature  of  the  party  accused,  shaU  be  Buckingham,  Chandler,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Gilbert, 

taken  and  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  such  oath  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard,  Howe,  Kellotgg, 

was  regularly  and  lawfully  administered  by  competent  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton^  Osborn, 

authonty:  And  provided  further.  That  every  person,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Bioe,  Bobert- 

who  shall  neglect,  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  5>n«  Schurz,  Spencer,  Summer,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and 

after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  to  take,  subscribe.  Yates — 80.                                            r,     _^     r,  , 

and  file  such  oath  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  Nats- Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Caaserty,  Cole, 

taken,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  have  vacated  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cram,  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry, 

his  office.  Fowler.  HamiltoiL  Momll  of  Maine,  Norton,  Nye, 

T.        *            J  i.    V    Ai-    i*  n      •           i.  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stewart, 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  followmg  vote :  -     -'         —  ^»        •'— »        t-      ........      1 


It  was  agreea  to  oy  tne  louowmg  vow :  Stockton.   Thnrman,   Tipton,   Trumbull,  Viokers, 

Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-    Warner,  Willey,  and  Williams— 29. 
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Abort --Messis.    Anthony,    Cameron,   Cattcll,  judgment,  plainly  unoonstitational ;  and  I  shall, 

licCroeiy,  Pool,  and  Sprague--6.  therefore,  be  compelled  to  vote  against  it." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Hr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said:  "I  am 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachnsetts :  "I  now  move  constrained  also,  to  vote  against  this  biU,  and 

to  amend  the  bill  by  adding:  ^  one  word  my  reason  for  it  is  this:  I  look 

And        id&d  fuHher   Th  t  th          ftuti       f  ^P^^  it  as  a  bill  to  exclude  Virginia  perpetu- 

Vir^nifXu  nJev  he  bo  omendedV Xnged^^M  to  ally  from  being  an  equal  State  in  this  Union." 

deprive  any  citizen  or  olaas  of  citizens  of  the  United  •<»i'*  oauisbury,  of  Delaware,  said :      I  have 

States  of  the  school  rislits  and  privileges  secured  by  determined  for  the  last  hour  not  to  vote  for 

the  constitution  of  said  State."  this  bill.    I  would  rather  leave  Virginia  soli- 

The  Vice-President :    "  The  question  is  on  ^^^7  and  alone  forever,   as  she  is  now,  than 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  consent  to  thus  deprive    her    of  her  equal 

chu setts."  rights.    She  has  been  glorious  in  the  past. 

The  vote  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows :  ^nd  I  will  not  degrade  her  now  by  my  vote." 

YsA^-Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  .  ^-  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  One  word, 
low,  Buckingham,  Chandler,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed-  Sir ;  not  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  came  here 
mnnds,  Giibert,  Hamlin,  Harlanrilarris,  Howard,  with  the  oath  upon  my  lips  to  sustain  the  Con- 
Howe,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  gtitution  of  the  United-  States.  The  *  United 
OsboTO,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Kice,  gtates'  means  equal  States  united,  and  I  never 
Kobertson,  Schurz,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Wil-  •^'t"*'^'  i«oaua  04UIM  muuww  uu»wli,  ouvi  *  «cy^4 
son,  and  Vates— si.   ^        ^             >        ^    »  ^jjj  consent  that  a  member  of  this  Union,  es- 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Casserly.  Cole,  pecially  80  glorious  and  respected  a  member 

Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis,  Fenton,  Feriy,  Fowler,  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  shall  come  into  these 

HamU^n.  Kellogg,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Nye,  Halls  by  my  vote  any  thing  else  than  the  full 

fet^r^^^  peer  and  equal  of  any  of  the  rest    For  that 

Warner,  wUley,  and  Williams— 29.  reason  I  shall  not  vote  m  favor  of  her  m- 

AmsNT— Messrs.    Cameron,    Cattell,    McCreery,  equality,  which  is  what  this  bill  now  provides 

Pool,  and  Sprague — 6.  for." 

80  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Casserly,  of  California,  said :  *'  Mr.  Presi- 

Mr.  Morton :  **  I  send  now  to  the  Chair  a  dent,  with  sincere  sorrow  I  find  myself  in 

substitute  for  the  preamble  of  the  House  bill."  a  position,  by  the  action  of  this  body  to-day. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  where  I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  against  this 

was,  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  bill.    As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated,  the 

and  in  Ilea  thereof  to  insert :  amendments  made  to  it  I  regard  as  unconsti- 

WhtreoB  the  i>eoi)le  of  Viiginia  have  framed  and  tutional,  and  I  decline  to  vote  to  place  upon 

adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  which  the  State  of  Virginia  these  badges  of  conquest, 

is  republican ;  and  whereas  the  Legislature  of  Vir-  of  inferiority,  and  of  insult." 

^U  elected  under  said  constitution  and  in  pursu-  |^    Hamilton,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

anoe  of  the  reconstruction  acta  of  Congress  has  rati-  ,  «^*.  **»»"**«v**,  v*  oh.^*  j^auv*,  "«"2t  •     ^* .  *  .^^i 

fied  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  dent,  it  is  with  smcere  regret  that  1  am  oon- 

Consdtution  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  the  strained  to  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill.     I 

performance  of  these  several  acts  In  good  faith  was  cannot,  in  justification  to  myself  and  the  views 

a  condition  precedent  to  the  representation  of  the  j  entertain,  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  it  as  it  is 

State m Congress:  Therefore.  ^^^  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 

The  qnestioa  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  Senate." 

resulted  as  follows :  Mr.  Vickers,  of  Maryland,  said :   "  I  have 

Tka»— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  never  believed,  sir,  that  Virginia  was  out  of 

low,  Buckingham,  Chandler.  Cole,  Craffin,  Drake,  the  Union.     Therefore  I  decline  to  vote  that 

gdmunds,  Fenton,  GUbcrt,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Harris,  gjje  ghall  come  into  the  Union.    I  would  oheer- 

S^vS^dr^o^t'o^b^^^^^^  f-lly  yote  for  the  original  proposition,  that  she 

Pratt,  Bamsey,  Kloe,  Kobertson,  Sawyer,   Schura,  w  entitled  to  representation.    My  opmion  is, 

Scott,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  that  she  has  always  been  entitled  to  repre- 

Wmiama.Wilson,  and  Yates— 89.  sentation  in  the  Union;  but,  clogged  as  this 

r.^tr*""Jf®*^  T?*^"^  JE*^''°*i®^»  ^"?f/'^y»  bill  is  with  these  unconstitutional  provisions, 

Conkun^,  Corbett,  Davis,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  t    t.  ii  v      w     j  a         *    •     ai.    «       *•       « 

KeUogg,*^korton,  *ye,  Sauisbufy,  Shermii,  Stewart  ^  s^all  \^  obliged  to  vote  m  the  negative." 

Stockton,  Thurman,  TrumboU,  viokeis,  and  War-  Mr.   Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said:  **As  the 

aer— 20.  indulgence  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been 

Abseot— Messrs.    Cameron,   CattcU,   McCrccry,  given,  in  violation  of  the  understanding,  to 

Pool,  Ross,  and  Spraguo-6.  Senators  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  vote 

So  the  amendment  to  the  preamble  was  they  shall  give  on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 

agreed  to.  avail  myself  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  in 

Mr.  Tbnrman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  As  anxious  that  regard.    I  shall  not  vote  for  this  bill,  for 

88 1  have  been  for  the  restoration  of  Virginia  the  reason  that  I  am  unwilling  to  put  upon 

to  her  rights,  I  cannot  vote  for  an  nnoonstitu-  the  record  my  assent  to  the  proposition  that 

tional  bill,  at  least  one  that  I  am  clear  in  my  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  make 

own  mind  is  unconstitutional,  even  to  effect  constitutions  for  any  State." 

that  purpose.    The  amendments   that   have  The  vote  was  then  announced  as  follows: 

been  pnt  on  this  bill  to-day  make  it,  in  my  Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown- 
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low,  Buckingliam,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk-  kiss.  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Mercnr,  Morriaaej^,  Paoker, 

ling,    Corbett,  Cragin,  Brake,  Edmunds^    Fenton,  Beaaing,  and  Witcher— 16. 

Ferry,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,    Harlan,   Harris,  Howard,  

Howe,  Kelloffg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
ton, Nve,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Ram-        In  the  House,  on  Febmary  8d,  Mr.  Butler, 
Bey,  Rice,  Robertson,  Boas,   Sawyer,  Schurs,  Scott,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  OomniiUee  on  Re- 
Sherman  Spencer,  Stewart,  Tipton^  Trumbull,  War-  construction,  reported  the  following  bill  to  ad- 
ner,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 47.  ^  •*  *i,^  o*^*       f  ■*«•••  4.^      ^         *  ai 
VATS-fiessrs.  Baykrd,  Casserly,  Davis,  Fowler,  J^^^the  Stote  of  Mississippi  to  representation 

Hamilton,  Norton,  Baulsbuiy,  Stockton,  Thunnan,  m  Congress  : 

and  Vicker8--10.  \r,  ..  „     w  ^  An  act  to  admit  the  State  of  MlBsisMppl  to  representation 

Absent—  Messrs.  Cameron,    Cattell.    McCreery.  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stttes. 

Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pool,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and        F^<5(w  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  framed  and 

Thayer — 8.  adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  whi^  is 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  republican ;  and  whereas  the  Legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi elected  under  said  constitution  has  ratified  the 

In  the  House,  on  January  24:th,  Mr.  Farns-  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Confiti- 

worth,  of  Illinois,  said:    "I  propose  to  move  i«t">n  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  per- 

that  the  House  concur  in  the  amendments  of  ^^'[^•^ce  of  these  several  acts  m  good  faith  is  a  con- 

viioi;  cuo  xxvMov  ^v*.Y«*      .  -L       »*««  »vi*^«»Aiw  V*  dition  precedent  to  the  representation  of  the  State 

the  Senate  to  this  bill,  not  because  I  think  that  ^  Congress :  Therefore, 

the  amendments,  if  presented  as  an  original       Be  U  enacted  hy  the  S^uUe  and  Hotm  »/  Beprutnta- 

question,  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  I  would  not  tweeofthe  UniUd  Statu  of  America  in  (Jon^eeaofKm- 

undersuchcircnmstanoesvoteforsomeof  them.  *^»  That  the  said  State  of  Mississippi  is  entitled  to 

T  ^.\^x^\.   «^«*.v  ^f  *\^r.^    „«^  «««-.  K»«.o.i;.^i«  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  think  fiome  of  them   are  very  bunglmgly  jpf,,^^.  That  before  any  member  of  the  Legisla- 

drawn,  and  will  do  more  harm  than  good.     liut  ture  of  said  State  shall  take  or  resume  his  scat,  or 

I  shall  make  the  motion  because  I  think  that  any  officer  of  said  State  shall  enter  upon  the  duties 

to  throw  the  question  open  to  a  sea  of  discus-  <>/  ^°®**»  ^®  ^^^  ^'*®>  ^^  subscribe,  end  file  in 

eionag«n,anakeeoVirg5niao«tfromtherep-  ^S^„f  »5=\!^SonT!^%"o7.'Krit 

resentation  which  she  is  entitled  to  in  Congress,  {^^  form  following :  '*  I,  ^ ,  do  solemnly  swear 

would  be   a  greater  evil  than  to  adopt  the  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  never  taken  an  oath  or  afflr- 

amendments  of  the  Senate  and  have  an  end  of  mation  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 

it.    I  make  the  motion  to  concur."  J^i^ed  States,  or  as,  a  member  of  any  State  I^isU- 

Tx.^  ««v«.^«.;i«nATvf<.  ^p  ♦v.^  Q^-nof^  ^/N./N  o^r.'kaA  turc,  Or as  BU  cxccuti vc OT  judicial  officer  of  Buy  Statc, 

The  amendmeirts  of  the  Senate  were  subse-  ^^  ^^pp^^  ^^^  Constitutioi  of  the  United  States,  anJ 

quently  concurred  m  by  the  loUowing  vote  :  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong,  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
Amell,  Asper,  Bailey,  Banks.  Beaman,  Beatty,  Ben-  thereof;  so  help  me  God; "  or  under  thei  paina  and 
jamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blair.  Boles,  penalties  of  pequry,  as  the  case  may  be ;  orsuchper- 
Bowen,  Bovd,  George  M.  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  eon  shall  in  like  manner  take,  subscribe,  and  file  the 
Buffinton,  feurchard,  Burdett,  Benjamin  F.Butler,  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "I, ,  do  sol- 
Roderick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Clarke,  Amasa  emnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  have,  by  act  of  Con- 


urg,   Fisher,   Fitch,    Garfield,    Gilfillan.   Hale,  so  help  me  God ; "  or  under  the  pains  and  penalties 

Hamilton,  Hawley,  Hay.  Heaton.  Hcflin,  Hill,  Hoar,  of  perjury,  as  the  case  may  be ;  which  oaths  or 

Hoge,   Hooper,  Insjersoll,   Jenckes,  Jtfdd,   Julian,  affirmations  shall  be  taken  before  and  certified  by 

KeUey,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Ketchara,  Knapp,  Laflin,  any  officer  lawftilly  authorised  to  administer  onths. 

Lash,  Lawrence,  Logan,  Loughridge,  Lynch,  May-  And  anj  person  who  shall  knowingly  swear  or  affirm 

nard,   McCarthy,   McCraiy,  McGrew,  Eliakim   H.  falselv  in  taking  either  of  such  oaths  or  affirmations 

Moore,  Jesse  E.  Moore,  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  shall  oe  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and  shall  he  pun- 

Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley,  0*Neill,  ished  therefor  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one 

Orth,  Packard,  Paine,  Palmer,  Peters,  Phelps,  Po-  year  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined 

land,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots,  Sanford.  Sarprent,  not  less  than  |1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000.    And 

Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Shel-  in  all  trials  for  any  violation  of  this  act  the  certifi- 

don,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith.   William  J.  cate  of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths  or  affirms- 

Smith,    Worthington   C.    Smith,   William    Smyth,  tions,  with  proof  of  the  signature  of  the  partv  accused, 

Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough-  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that 

ton,    Strickland^   Strong.  Taffe,  Tanner,   Tillman,  such  oath  or  affirmation  was  regularly  and  lawfully 

Townsend,    Twichell,   Tyner,    Upson,  Van   Horn,  administered  by  competent  authority: -il«rfjp«>»tfd«a 

Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  further^  That  tvtrj  suoh  j>erson,  who  shairni^lect, 

bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whittemore^^Wilkinson,  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  after  the  passage 

Willard,  Williams,  John T.  Wilson,  and  Winans — 136.  of  this  act,  to  take,  suoscnhe,  and  file  such  oath  or 

Nats — Messrs.    Adams,    Archer,    Axtell,   Beck,  afiEbmation  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 

Bird,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to   have  vacated  his 

Crebs.  Deweese,  Dickinson.  Dox,  Eldridge.  Getz,  office:  And  mravided  further^  That  the  State  of  Mis- 

Gollaaay,  Greene,  Griswold,    Haldeman,   Hamble-  sissippi  is  aamittcd  to  representation  in  Congress  as 

ton,  HamilL  Hawkins,  Holman.  Johnson,  Thomas  one  or  the  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  following 

L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Enott,  Marshall,  Mayham,  McCor-  ftandamental  conditions:  first,  that  the  constitution 

mick,  McNeely,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Niblack,  Potter,  of  Mississippi  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  otianged 
Handall,  Beeves,  Eico,  Rogers,  Schumaker,  Bhorrod, 


>  oornees,    wens,  Jiiu^ene  m..   niison,   VYinonesier,     as  a  pnnisnmeni  lor  sucn  cnmes  as  are  now  letonicB 
Wood,  and  Wooawara— 58.  _  _  "  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly 

convicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  nil  the 
inbabitants  of  aaid  Stote:  Pivtided^  That  any  alter- 


TV  UUU,  MiU    TTuvuwauu — tio. 

Not  Votino — Messrs.  Bamum,  Biggt*,  Churchill,     convicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  nil  the 
Dickey,  Dockery,  Fox,  Haight,  Hays,  Hoag,  notch- 
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ation  of  said  oonstitntion,  prospective  in  its  effootSf  heos.  Wells,  Euf^ene  M.  Wilson,  Winans,  Winohes- 

may  bo  made  in  re^j^d  to  tne  time  ond  place  of  resi-  ter,  Witcher,  Wood,  and  Woodward — 83. 

dence  of  voters :  second,  that  it  shall  never  be  law-  Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Armstrong,  Ar- 

fill  for  the  said  State  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  nell,  Asper,  Aver,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beattj,  Benja- 

United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  pro-  min,  Bennett,  Benton,  Boles,  Booker,  Boyd,  Georj^o 

vioiis  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  ri^ht  to  hold  M.  Brooks,  Buck JBuckler,  BufELnton,  Burdett,  Benja^ 

office  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  min  F.  Butler,  Koderick  B.  Butler,  Cake,' Cessna, 

or  upon  any  such  ground  to  require  of  him  an V  other  Churchill,  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb, 

Sialiflcations  for  office  than  such  as  are  required  of  Coburn,  Conger,  Cook,  Cowles,  Dickoj^,  Dixon,  Don- 

l  other  citizens ;  third,  that  the  constitution  of  ley,  Duval,  Dyer,  Ela,  Ferriss,  Hamilton,  Hawley, 

IftssiiMippi  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  Hcnin,  Hoar,  Judd,  Julian,  Eelley,  Eelsey,  Knapp, 

to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Uni-  Lash,  Lawrence,  Lynch^  McCrary,  McQrew,  Mercur, 

ted  States  of  the  school  riffhts  and  privileges  secured  Eliaklm  H.  Moore,  WiUiam  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Mor- 

by  the  constitution  of  saia  State.  rell.  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley,  O'Neill, 

Packard,  Packer.  Puine,  Palmer,  Peters,    Phelps, 

Mr.  Batler,  of  Massacliusetts,  said :    *^  This  Piatt,  Pomerov,  Prosser,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Sohenck, 

bill,  as  members  of  the  House  will  observe,  if  Soofleld,Shanks,Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon, 

tbey  have  followed  the  reading,  is  exactly,  i?^l  ^-  f^'^^'^'^^J'  ®"1'*^'  f'l'"^  iJ^^^b 

—  Ij  A.            1   xv    vn       J         ^'  -Li.!,    oj.  1^  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough- 

^j^^.  ^*^.^  7^^^^' *^®  ¥^  °°^®^  ^^^°^  *^®  ^*^*®  ton,   Taffe,  ^ownsencf,    TwicheU',  Tyner     Upson, 

of  Virginia  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Wil- 

OoDgress.     Although  some  members  of  the  Vi&m  B.  Washburn,  Wheeler,  Whlttemore,  Wilkin- 

Oommittee  on  Reconstruction,  myself  among  »ojb  WiUard,  Williams,  and  John  T.  Wilson—lOO. 

the  number,  would  have  been  glad  to  change  B&JX^el.^aSrom.i'at^i,  ^^^U,  tt; 


the  bill  in  some  respects,  yet  the/ whole  mat-  Fox,  Gilillan,  Greene,  Haldeman,  Hays/ Heaton', 

ter  having  been  so  fully  and  thoroughly  dis-  Hoag,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Ingersoll.  Alexan- 

cussed,  and  a  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Vir-  der  U.  J^nos,  Loughbridge,  Maynard.  McCarthy, 

gmia,  it  was  thought,  after  mature  deliberation  f  ®'*^  ^l  ^'"''''^ J^^!!&^»  i^"^??''^   •Jl*'^^;  ?**'" 

^  ♦iTL  ^^««^«n:ffoA  ♦iir+  u  wo  K^of  ♦rv  «^«,u  uric  ^®^  Boots,  Sanford,  WortHington  C.  Smith,  Stradcr, 

m  tne  committee,  that  it  was  best  to  admit  Mis-  Strickland  and  Welker— *5. 

Bissippi,  although  she  has  an  assured  Republi-  *     '                         *  . 

can  miiuority  and  Bepublican  representation,  ®®  ^"®.  substitute  was  rejected. 

under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

provisos  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia.  ^^  '^^^  ^  *^'f ^  *^°*®  ?  ^^^^  ^e^ng  engrossed, 

"  The  only  change  in  the  bill  is  the  makmg  ^*  ^*^  accordingly  read  the  third  time, 

provision  for  an  affirmation  as  well  as  an  oath,  '^^®  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 

which  in  the  case  of  Virginia  was  provided  by  ^^^^  5  *°^  ^*  ^^  decided  in  the  affirmative, 

a  supplementary  act,  having  been  in  the  first  ^  follows  : 

instance  omitted  in  consequence  of  an  over-  Ykas  —  Messrs.   Allison,  Ambler.   Ames,  Arm- 

8i£ht  "  strong,  Arnell,  Asper.  Ayer,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty, 

irJ   Tj/./.Tr    ^p  Tr^^fn^ir^.    ttT  t,r.-r>A  ♦«  ♦Ti^  Bemamiu,  Bcnuctt,  Bcuton,  Biugham,  Blair,  BolcB, 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky:    "I  send  to  the  g^^jter,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M.  irooks    Buck 

Clerk's  desk,  to  be  read,  the  amendment  which  Buckley,  Buffinton,  Burchard,  Burdett,  Benjamin 

I  offer."  F.  BuUer,  Eoderiek  E.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Church- 

Tho  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  was  511,  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobura, 

offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  fol-  Co^ffe?,  Cook,  Cowles,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes.  De- 

vu«»A^  Aix  i.^«  «x»vuio  VI  »  ouvciwAvuvv,  a^  *v/x  weese,    Dickey,  Dixon,    Dockery,  Donley,  Duval, 

lows :  D^er,  Ela,  Farnsworth,  Ferriss,  IPerry,  Finkelnburg, 

Bffl  to  admit  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  representation  in  D*^«^j  t?5^®^4;.,9^W^'^»  S^^®'  Hamilton,  Hawley, 

ongress  of  the  United  States.  Ha;^)  Heflin,  Hill,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Jenckes,  Judd, 

people  of  Mississippi  have  framed  J«lj?n,  KeUey,  Kellogg,  Kelaey,  Ketcham,  Knapp, 

ana  adopted  a  constitutional  State  government,  which  tf  *^°»  Lash,  Lawrence,  Logan,  Louflrhbridge,  Lynch, 

is  republican  in  form :  Therefore,  JJ?7°"'4t,.M,«P^I7»  tJ[^<^^>*«^.  ^oKenzie,    Mercur. 

j^U  enacUd,  etc,,  ¥hat  the  said  State  of  Missis-  ¥^^?|»»  ^,V*^i™  ^\  ^°'S>  Willu»m  Moore,  Darnel 

sippi  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  %J^^r^^h^^^\  ^\ '  ^^^^n"*   ^«"»   Negley, 

theUnited States.  O'Neill,   Orth,   Packard,   Piusker,    Paine,    Peters, 

Phelps,  Piatt,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Ridgway.  Boots, 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  §"«®J*' ®*?rji  ^^^^u'^U^^c^'Hl'  wm"??^    q  ^\®2" 

«,«;«  /^»»«f;»«  .Ji^««,x;i  ^v:«i,  «,««  ^«  ««-^  .:««  don.  Porter  Sheldon,  John«A.  Smith,  William  Smyth, 

main  question  ordered,  which  was  on  agreemg  starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,' Stokes,  Stoughl 

to  the  substitute.  ton,  Stronj?,  Taffe.   Tanner,    Tillman,    Townsend, 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  TwichelL/Tyner,  Upson.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwal- 

in  the  ne^rative  ns  follows  •  «<lw  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 

in  lae  negative,  as  louows .  Wheeler,    Whittemore,   Wilkinson,   WiUid,  Wul 

TxAB — ^MesRTs.    Adams,  Axtell,   Bomum,   Beck,  liams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Winans— 184. 

Blffge,  Bird,  Blair,  James  Brooks,  Burchard,  Burr,  Nats— Messrs.  Adams.  Archer,  Beck,  Biggs,  Bird, 

Oftikin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  Crebs,  De weese,  Dickinson,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland^  Cox,  Creb«», 

X>ookcx7,  Dox,  Eldridge,  Farnsworth,  Ferry,  Fink-  Dickinson,  Dox,  Eldridgc,  Getz.  Gibson,  GoUaday, 

elnbitrg,  Fitch,  Garfield,  Getz.  Gibson,  Golladay,  Greene,  Griswold,Haight,Hambleton,Hamilli^oaV, 


the  Congress 

Wherttu  the  people 
and  adopted  a  constitutional 


.M.»uw|^ll^,    .uv&A,    .U.VVWUMUS,    .U.UVVV,    .uckuiu,  AitLTinuA.,  X  aiiuo*,  J.  vbbci,    oMiuuBii,    ju>oau.iii{;,  j»<7vvcn, 

arshall,  Mayham,  McCormick,  McEenzie,  Bice.  Bogers,  Schumaker,  Sherrod,  Stiles,  Stone, 

HeNeely,  Milnes,  Morgan,  Niblaok.  Orth,  Potter,  Strader,  Swann,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van   Auken, 

Saiidan.  Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  iUdgway.  Bogers,  .Van  Trump,  Voorhces,  Wells,  Winchester,  Wood, 

Befaumaicer,   Bherrod,   Slocum,    Joseph   S.  Smith,  and  Woodward— 56. 

Stiles,   Stone,   Strong,  Swann,   Sweeney,  Tanner,  Nor  Votiko — Messrs.    Axtell,  Bailey,  Bamum, 

Tillman,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voor-  Fisher,  Fox,  Haldeman^  Hawkins,.  Hays,.  Hoaton, 

Vol.  X.— 11    A 
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Hoflff,  HotchlcUs,  Ingereoll,  Alexander  H.  Jones.  Mo-  member  of  (he  Xiegislaturc,  voted  for  the  call  of  the 

Caruiy,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morrissey^Mungen,  Poland,  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession, 

Porter,  Sanford,  Schenck,  Slocum,  Joseph  8.  Smith,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  for  or 

William  J.  Bmith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Strick-  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  vho  gave  vol- 

land,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  and  Witcher— 28.  untary  idd,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement. 

to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United 

In  the  Senftte,  on  Febmary  10th,  the  House  States,  or  who  aooepted  or  attempted  to  exercise  the 

bill  for  tlie  admission  of  Mississippi  to  repre-  functions  of  any  office,  civU  or  military,  under  any 

sentation  in  Congress  was  taken  up  for  cousid-  Sfo^Sk^^ffif^a^"  0^*^^^^ 
eration.  ,,,«„,,  ▼*.**'  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  "who  aided  re- 
Mr.  TrambuU,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  construction  by  voting  for  this  convention,  or  who 
dent,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  the  organ  have  continuously  advocated  the  assembling  of  this 
of  the  committee  reporting  this  bill,  to  state  to  coiivention,  and  shall  «)ntinuou»ly  and  in  good  faith 
*k^  a^^^4-^*\s^  ^^^Ai4-i^jrZf  xr:««;«J:^..:  «♦  *i»:-  advocate  the  acts  of  the  same;  but  the  Legislature 
the  Senate  the  condition  of  Mississippi  at  this  „,y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  disabiUty :  i^h?wd#rf,  That  nothing 

time.     In  pursuance  of  the  act  which  was  in  this  section,  except  voting  for  or  signing  the  or- 
passed  in  April  last,  authorizing  the  President  dinanoe  of  secession,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  ex- 
of  the  United  States  to  submit  the  constitu-  elude  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  late  so- 
tions  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  a  <»"®*^  Confederate  States  army. 
vote  of  the  people,  and  to  submit  them  either  "  '^^  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  that  clause 
in  whole,  or  to  submit  separate  clauses  of  the  o^  the  constitution  was  2,390  in  its  favor,  and 
various  constitutions,  as  he  should  think  prop-  against  it  87,268;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
er,  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  constitution  prescriptive  provision,  prohibiting  the  holding 
formed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  ^^  ofRcQ  by  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
State  of  Mississippi  was  submitted  to  the  vot-  ^^^  rebellion,  was  voted  down  by  the  decisive 
ers  of  that  State  on  ,the  80th  of  November,  vote  of  87,000  to  2,000. 
186d,   and  four  clauses  of  that  constitution  "Section  five  of  article  twelve  of  the  con- 
were  submitted  separately  to  the  voters  of  the  stitution  was  also  submitted  to  a  separate  vote. 
State.    Of  the  four  clauses  submitted,  three  That  section  is  in  these  words ; 
were  rejected  and  one  was  retained.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or 
"I  will  read  to  the  Senate  the  separate  loaned  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
clauses  which  were  submitted  to  the  voters  of  lJ7,^  ''P''  *^^^  ^^®  ^5^^®  hereafter  become  a  stock- 
1-L  X  ox  ^"^"" rir.    »«w»uii.wo«  t.v  Miv  Tvi>c7tD  VI  jjoj^cr  m  uxj  coiporation  or  association, 
that  State,  and  then  will  give  the  vote  upon  ,,««        Ixvi.          >    ^          *^. 

adopting  or  r^ecting  themreo  that  the  Seiate  .      I^^J^* V^"""  *^i*  ^.""l^'ll^''''  ""L^^V' 

will  see  exactly  what  wai  submitted  to  the  ^"^  H,  70,427 ;  against  it,  20  884;  so  that  the 

voters  of  the  State,  what  was  left  out,  and  provision  remains  as  apart  of  l^e  cons^^^^^ 

what  was  retained  ii  the  constitution.    I  have  ,  V^,^"^  ?.^  the  oath  prescribed  m  the  twen- 

the  constitution  here,  which,  however,  was  %^'^^  «f  ^^<>^  of  article  twelve  of  the  con- 

passed  upon  by  Congress  at  its  session  in  April  t^f'^'l  ^^^  members  of  the  Legislature  and 

fast.    Congress  was  satisfied  with  the  consti-  State  officers  was  also  submitted  to  a  separate 

tution  at  that  time,  and  directed  it  to  be  sub-  J,^*«  by  direction  of  the  President.    The  part 

mitted  in  tiie  miSner  I  have  already  stat^.  t^"«  submitted  reads  as  follows: 

The  first  of  the  distinct  clauses  which  were  That  I  have  never,  as  a  member  of  any  convention, 

•r.K.^U4-»;i  ix».  *\s^  Tym^«iA^^4.  4.^  «  .^..».»4-^  ,r,v4.^  votcd  for  or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession ;  that 

submitted  by  the  Resident  to  a  separate  vote  j  h^^^,  ^^^^^^  2s  a  member  of  any  State  Legislitnre, 

was  a  part  of  section  three  01  article  seven,  voted  for  the  call  of  any  convention  that  passed  any 

It  is  a  part  of  the  oath  that  the  constitution  re-  such  ordinance. 

quired  to  be  taken  by  the  voters.  It  reads  as  .  "  Xhe  vote  upon  that  clause  was,  in  favor  of 
follows:  its  retention,  2,170,  and  against  it,  88,444;  so 
That  I  am  not  disfranchised  in  any  of  the  pro-  that  this  prescriptive  provision  was  also  re- 
visions of  the  acts  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts  jected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  These 
?^5^^Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  CongTM^^^^  were  the  four  separate  clauses  which  were 
I  admit  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men ;  ^  -xx  j  !  aV  ^  1  ^xiTV  Oi.  /^  xv  Z* 
so  help  me  God ;  Providsd.  That  if  Congress  shall  at  flabmitted  to  the  people  of  that  State,  three  of 
any  time  remove  the  disaoilities  of  any  person  dis-  which  were  rc^jected,  and  the  one  prohibiting 
ftunchised  in  the  said  reconstruction  acts  of  the  said  the  pledging  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  eor- 
Thirty-mnth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  and  the  Legis-  poratione  was  retained.  The  vote  upon  the 
lature  of  this  State  shall  concur  therein,  tben  so  ™;  j„^  ^c  av^  «^««4.:4.„44««  «.«•  .  ;«  «.«^«  ^^  u„ 
much  of  this  oath,  and  so  much  only,  as  refers  to  the  '^^^^^.^  ^^^t  ^^^^^^^""^  7^  [^^  ^Jj"^  ^^  l^^ 
said  reconstruction  acts  shall  not  be  required  of  such  adoption,  103,785,  and  against  it,  9,955  ;  mak- 
person  so  pardoned  to  entitle  him  to  be  registered.  ing  a  total  vote  of  114,690.  Less  than  10,000 
"  The  vote  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  out  of  the  entire  number  voted  against  the 
that  oath  which  I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate  constitution  which  is  now  presented  as  the 
was,  in  favor  of  retaining  it,  2,206 ;  for  its  re-  constitution  of  Mississippi.  60  it  will  be  seen 
jection,  87,874.  It  was  rejected,  the  Senate  that  Mississippi  comes  here  with  a  constitution 
will  observe,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  ratified  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Section  proscriptive  features  which  were  put  into  the 
^VQ  of  the  same  article  was  also  submitted  to  a  constitution  by  the  convention  which  assem- 
separate  vote.  That  section  declares :  hied  have  been  voted  out  of  it  by,  I  am  happy 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  profit  *<>  say,  a  very  decisive  vote.  I  think  that  we 
.  or  trust,  dvil  or  military,  in  this  State,  who,  as  a  owe  much  ofthe  good  feeling  which  now  exists  m 
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the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  liberality  of  her  that  she  may  Bot  be  trasted  with  the  powers 

citizens  in  r^eoting  those  proscriptions  which  of  a  fall-grown  State  as  well  as  the  State  of 

the  convention  had  sought  to  pat  upon  the  Illinois  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union? 

voters  and  upon  the  right  to  hold  office  in  that  *'  I  do  not  propose  to  ar^e  this  question.    I 

6tate.  believe  that  when  a  State  is  entitled  to  repre- 

**  The  Honse  of  Representatives  has  passed  sentation  in  this  Union,  and  becomes  one  of 
a  bill  which  is  a  copy  in  so  many  words  of  the  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  fuU  and  corn- 
bill  recognizing  the  State  of  Virginia  as  enti-  plete  State,  with  all  the  rights  in  all  respects 
tied  to  representation,  except  that  it  applies  of  every  other  State.  I  want  the  State  of 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  except  also  that  Mississippi  here  as  a  fall-grown  State.  I  want 
it  provides  that  the  oaths  required  by  it  may  its  representatives  to  stand  up  in  the  Congress 
be  -  affirmations  where  persons  are  conscien-  of  the  United  States  as  the  representatives  of 
tioosly  scrupulous  about  taking  oaths.  It  will  a  coequal  State  of  the  Union,  and  not  of  an 
be  remembered  by  the  Senate  that  we  passed  inferior  and  subordinate  State,  or  a  State  with 
a  supplemental  bill  in  the  ciuse  of  Virginia  to  conditions  imposed  upon  it  not  imposed  upon 
correct  the  omission  in  the  originid  bill,  so  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
that  this  is  precisely  the  bill  that  was  passed  in  ^*  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
reference  to  the  State  of  Virmnia,  now  sought  Judiciary,  and  hence  they  have  reported  back 
to  be  applied  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  the  House  bill  with  a  recommendation  to  strike 
House  of  Representatives,  it  will  be  remem-  out  the  whole  of  these  conditions,  and  every 
bered,  passed  a  bill  for  the  recognition  of  the  thing  except  the  single  provision  dedaring  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  the  simplest  form,  simply  State  of  Mississippi  entitled  to  representation 
declaring  that  the  State  of  Virginia  was  en-  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
titled  to  representation  in  Congress,  but  the  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  do  not 
Senate  thought  proper  to  attach  conditions,  want  to  open  the  question  now  as  to  what  our 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  a  powers  are  in  imposing  conditions.  It  has 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  been  furly  demonstrated,  I  think,  on  this  floor, 
Virginia,  also  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  that  we  have  the  power  to  impose  these  con- 
opinion  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  now  is  ditions,  as  they  are  called,  and  I  do  not  cavil 
that  these  conditions  ought  not  to  be  attached  about  names ;  that  the  thing  we  have  put 
to  any  State.  into  the  statute  with  regard  to  Virginia,  she 

^^  It  is  believed  by  that  committee  that  Con-  having  chosen  to  come  in  under  it,  binds  her, 

gress  has  no  authority  to  impose  such  condi-  I  think  that  may  be  demonstrated.    I  think  it 

tions ;  that  they  have  no  binding  efficacy ;  that  has  been  demonstrated.  I  know  some  Senators 

their  effect  is  evil,  and  evil  only ;  and  that  it  is  do  not  think  so.    Very  well.   We  have  applied 

keeping  up  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  States  it  to  her,  not  in  order  to  make  her  unequal,  as 

which  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  much  harm,  she  is  not ;  not  in  order  to  make  her  subordi- 

It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  action  in  the  nate,  as  she  is  not ;  but  in  order  to  make  per- 

State  of  Mississippi,  the  voters  of  that  State  petual  within  her  territory  that  clause  of  the 

having  acted  liberally.    They  have  struck  out  Constitution  which  declares  that  she  shall  have 

the  prescriptive  provisions  in  their  constita-  a  republican  form  of  government  all  the  time, 

tion ;  they  have  organized  their  State  peace-  and  that  she  shall  not  turn  her  back  upon  us 

fally.    The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  this  year  or  next  year  or  fifty  years  hence,  and 

Mississippi,  so  far  as  I  Imow — and  I  have  taken  undertake  to  make  progress  in  a  retrogressive 

some  pains  to  inquire— 4s  as  fiivorable  to  peace  direction. 

and  good  order  as  in  any  of  the  late  rebel  "  This  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  the 

Stat^  perhaps  more  so,  and  it  is  owing,  in  nation  has,  which  the  founders  of  the  nation 

my  judgment,  to  the  liberal  policy  which  has  intended  it  should  have,  of  securing  liberty 

beenpnrBued  there.  and  equal  rights  and  public  progress  in  every 

^  why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  condi-  one  of  the  States;  and  I  fail  to  see  the  force 

tions  be  imposed  u^on  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  the  argument  which  goes  to  maintain  that 

when  she  is  recognized  as  entitled  to  represen-  to  do  that  by  appropriate  and  legitimate  means 

tation  in  this  body?    Does  anybody  suppose  of  legislation,  in  making  a  compact  with  a 

that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  going  back  ?  State  when  she  comes  in,  or  imposing  a  consti- 

Does  anybody  suppose  that  a  State  organized  tution  on  her  when  she  comes  in,  is  making  her 

as  the  State  of  Mssissippi  is,  and  under  the  uneqn^    She  is  equally  bound  by  the  express 

influences  that  she  has  been  organized  under,  letter  of  the  law  and  by  the  Constitution  to 

is  going  back  and  going  to  change  her  consti-  maintiun  republican  institutions.    She  has  no 

tution  and  make  it  oppressive  upon  any  por-  right  at  any  time  to  disfranchise  any  portion  of 

tion  of  her  people?    Is  there  any  thing  in  the  her  people  who  are  voters.    We  should  have 

character  of  the  delegation  which  Mississippi  a  right  without  such  conditions,  I  agree  and 

has  elected  and  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  maintain,  to  interfere,  and  it  would  be  our 

Congress,  is  there  any  thing  in  th^  character  of  highest  duty  to  execute  and  exercise  that  right. 

her  Legislature,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  char-  *^  But  these  States  are  in  a  peculiar  condi- 

acter  of  the  officials  of  that  State  in  any  re-  tion.    They  have  cost  the  nation  innumerable 

spect,  to  warrant  the  belief  or  the  suggestion  lives,  a  great  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  and 
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we  are  endeavoring  to  restore  order,  to  secare  Oongress.    Sir,  if  Mississippi  is  a  State  in  this 

prirate  rights  to  the  rehels  as  well  as  to  the  Union,  she  is  entitled  to  her  representation  in 

Union  men.    We  are  not  undertaking  to  set  np  this  hodj  hy  yirtne  of  the  provisions  ai  the 

one  law  for  one  class  of  people  and  another  Constitution,  and  not  hy  this  act.     If  Missis- 

for  another,  hut  we  are  only  endeavoring  to  sippi  is  a  State  in  this  Union,  she  is  entitled  to 

maintain  equal  security  and  equal  privileges  in  two  Senators  upon,  this  floor,  just  as  mnoh  as 

those  States.  any  other  State,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Yeimont^ 

"  Now,  is  it  not  wise,  as  a  matter  of  precau-  or  Ohio ;  and  she  has  the  right  to  it  hy  virtue 
tion,  to  say  to  these  very  people,  in  the  Ian*  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  not 
gnage  of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who  have  hecanse  you  pass  this  act. 
shown  so  unanimous  a  disposition  to  restore  ^*  True,  I  am  not  ohjecting  to  the  passage  of 
themselves  to  a  friendly  condition  of  progres-  the  hill  reported  hy  the  committee,  declaring 
sive  repuhlicanism :  ^  We  accept  you  in  the  '  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  entitled  to 
same  spirit  in  which  you  come ;  and,  feeling  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
that  your  spirit  is  hoth  generous  and  genuine,  States; '  hut  I  do  ohject  to  this  continual  thrnst- 
we  apply  to  you  the  same  guarantees  and  tests  ing  in  the  face  of  the  Senate  and  country  the 
that  we  have  to  others  ? '  Now,  if  the  people  fact  that  the  majority  in  this  hody  deem  it 
of  Mississippi  are  sincere,  they  will  accept  it  necessary  to  preserve  their  consistency- -con- 
without  any  complaint  whatever ;  if  the  people  sistenoy  with  their  reconstruction  acts  and  the 
of  Mississippi  are  not  sincere,  these  conditions  measures  that  have  heen  passed  with  reference 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  them  are  the  very  to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States.  Pre^ 
things  that  their  condition  ahsolntely  requires  cedents  are  referred  to— the  precedents  of  the 
of  us.  If  the  condition  there  is,  as  I  do  not  laws  admitting  the  other  States.  Conditions 
donht  it  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  thinks,  have  heen  applied  to  them,  and,  it  is  said,  he- 
they  will  not  feel  that  they  are  imposed  upon  cause  we  did  it  with  them,  why  not  do  it  with 
or  insulted,  or  coerced  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  Mississippi ;  hecause  we  made  fundamental  con- 
hy  finding  in  the  hill  as  to  them  the  very  same  ditions  for  the  other  States,  why  not  for  Mis- 
provisions  that  are  in  hills  as  to  all  their  sister  sissippi ;  and  why  not  for  Texas  when  she 
rohellious  and  restored  States,  every  one  of  shall  apply  for  admission?  Sir,  it  is  these 
them.  precedents  and  the  attempt  to  preserve  poliii* 

"Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  argu-  cal  and  party  consistency  that  have  hrought  to 

mcnt  any  more  than  my  friend  does.    I  only  us  all  this  trouble. 

wish  to  state  the  view  that  I  entertain,  as  one  "  I  ^aU  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  pol* 

memher  of  the  committee,  of  the  high  propri-  icy  of  these  reconstruction  measures,  but  I  do 

ety  of  standing  hy  the  House  hill."  say,  and  I  put  it  now  to  the  Senate,  that  the 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  whole  difficulty  you  have  had  in  your  recon* 
dent,  like  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  do  not  stmction  was  that  you  wanted  to  preserve 
care  to  open  up  the  discussion  of  the  questions  your  consistency,  and  have  not  adapted  your 
incident  to  the  admission  of  these  States,  and  legislation  to  the  wants  and  necessities  practi- 
those  questions  that  have  heen  discussed  in  the  cally  of  the  people  of  these  States.  You  say 
Virginia  and  Georgia  hills ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  that  they  are  not  reconstruotod  or  restored  to 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  would  wish  their  practical  relations  to  the  General  Gov- 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ernment  until  you  have  admitted  them  to  rep- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  know  how  resentation,  making  the  existence  of  the  State 
much  it  is  slighted,  and  how  lightly  it  is  treated  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  it  has  repreeou* 
here ;  but  J  would  wish  again  to  call  the  atten-  tation  in  Congress.  If  they  harve  Bepresenta- 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  the  tives  in  the  other  House  and  Senators  upon 
Constitution.    I  quote  its  words  :  this  floor,  then,  you  say,  they  are  States.    DUt, 

Tho  Sefnato  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  composed  sir,  the  fact  of  their  right  to  representation  in 

of  two  Senators  from  each  State.  the  other  Hoose  and  here  depends  upon  wheth- 

"  And,  when  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitu-  er  they  are  States  independent  of  tneir  repre- 

tion  has  its  legitimate  operation  and  force,  a  sentation. 

State  of  this  Union  is  entitled,  not  by  the  law  '^  Now,  if  Mississippi  is  a  State  in  this  Union, 
which  you  now  propose  to  pass,  not  by  the  she  is  entitled,  not  under  your  law,  but  under 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com-  the  Constitution,  to  representation ;  and  tho 
raittee,  but  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  rep-  qualification,  election,  and  returns  of  the  mem* 
resentation  and  to  two  Senators  upon  this  hers  are  the  only  questions  for  yon.  If  Missis- 
floor.  Congress  may  admit  new  States,  but,  sippi  is  a  State  in  the  Union,  she  is  entitled^ 
when  they  are  admitted,  they  are  States  like  without  your  law,  without  your  act,  to  repre* 
other  States,  and  all  upon  an  equal  footing  in  sentation  upon  this  floor,  and  upon  the  other, 
every  respect  whatever,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  because  I  choose  to 

"ITiisbill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  I  let  all  your  reconstruction  acts  go.    I  care 

do  not  object  to,  because  it  is  an  efibrt  of  the  nothing  for  the  preservation  of  your  eonsist- 

mjgority  in  the  Senate  to  preserve  their  con-  ency  in  these  matters ;  but  I  so  vote  for  the 

sistency,  and  by  it  they  declare  that  the  State  purpose  of  bringing  these  States  back  to  their 

of  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  representation  in  proper  practical  relations  to  the  General  Gov- 
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ernment  {  and,  bo  far  bs  thej  inform  ns  it  is  first,  that  all  men  are  eqnal  in  rights ;  and, 
neoessary  to  bring  prosperity,  peace,  law,  and  secondly,  that  just  government  stands  only  on 
order  to  those  States,  I  prefer  to  do  what  I  can  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Other  things 
to  bring  it  about."  may  fail,  hut  these  cannot.  Whenever  Con- 
Mr.  WiUey,  of  West  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  gross  is  called  to  maintain  a  republican  gov- 
by  striking  out  the  third  proviso,  and  insert-  ernment,  it  must  be  according  to  these  uni- 
ing  as  follows  :  versal,  irreversible  principles.  The  power  to 
That  80  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  mamtain  necessarily  impHes  all  wicillary  pow- 
act  to  admit  the  State  of  Vimnia  to  representation  «rs  01  prevention  and  precaution,  so  that 
in  the  Congress  ofthe  United  States,*' approved  Jan-  republican  government  maybe  assured.  All 
nary  26, 1870,  as  declares  that  Virginia  is  admitted  to  these  powers  are  essentially  national,  and  not 

&:^™ssTborM^»r "if  h^r^fr^  Ktate!"''  ^"^"^  ""  '^"  ""*'""'  '^  """*  *" 

**  So  long  as  slavery  existed,  this  definiUon 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  "  The  was  impossible.  State  rights  were  set  up 
argument  for  State  rights  proceeds  on  a  mis-  against  human  rights ;  but  with  the  death  of 
j^prehension.  Nobody  doubts  the  richt  of  a  slavery,  followed  by  the  extinction  of  the  re- 
State  to  local  self-government,  through  which  hellion,  this  definition  takes  its  just  place 
are  supplied  the  opportunities  of  political  edu-  in  our  national  system.  Therefore,  whatever 
eatioo,  and  also  of  local  administration  adapted  tends  to  maintain  a  republican  government 
precisely  to  local  wants.  This  is  the  peculi-  and  to  place  it  beyond  assault;  whatever  tends 
arity  of  our  national  system,  wherein  it  differs  to  maintain  the  great  principles  declared  at 
especially  from  the  centraliased  imperialism  of  our  birth  as  a  nation — ^all  this  is  constitutional. 
Franco.  But,  while  recognizing  the  State  as  As  well  deny  that  the  sun  shines ;  as  well  with 
the  agency  for  all  matters  properly  local,  it  puny  arm  attempt  to  drag  the  sun  from  the 
must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  those  gky.-  Still  it  shines.  God  be  praised,  the  day 
other  matters,  being  rights  and  duties,  which  has  passed  when  State  rights  can  be  exalted 
are  not  local  but  universal.  above  human  rights  1 

"Now,  sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  "  It  is  for  Congress  to  determine,  in  its  dis- 
the  equal  rights  of  all  must  be  placed  under  cretion,  how  republican  government  shall  be 
the  safeguard  of  one  uniform  law,  which  shall  maintained.  Whatever  it  does  in  this  regard, 
be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  nation — the  whether  by  general  law,  or  by  condition  or 
same  In  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  as  in  limitation  on  States,  is  plainly  constitutional 
Boston  and  Chicago.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  beyond  all  question.  All  is  in  the  discretion  of 
that  the  rights  of  the  citizeu  con  differ  in  dif-  Congress,  which  may  select  the  *  means '  by 
ferent  States.  They  must  be  the  same  in  all  which  this  great  guarantee  shall  be  performed, 
the  States ;  but  this  can  be  consummated  only  It  is  a  guarantee  by  the  express  text  of  the 
by  the  national  authority.  Therefore,  on  Constitution,  and  it  must  be  performed.  Inse- 
grounds  of  reason,  I  repel  that  pretension  of  lecting  the  means.  Congress  cannot  hesitate  at 
State  rights  which  would  take  this  just  prerog-  any  requirement  calculated  to  secure  the  benefi- 
ative  from  the  nation.  Understand  me,  sir,  I  cent  result.  By  condition  precedent,  by  con- 
do  not  seek  to  eentralise^  but  to  nationalize,  dition  subsequent,  by  prohibitory  legislation. 
The  partisans  of  State  rights,  in  their  efforts  by  legislation  acting  directly  on  the  States  or 
to  deeentraliae,  would  denatioiuUiu.  In  the  the  people — by  each  and  all  of  these,  Congress 
name  of  local  self-government  they  would  over-  may  act,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  great  defi- 
throw  the  nation.  nition  supplied  by  our  fathers,  which  must  be 

"  If  I  am  asked  where  I  find  these  national  maintained  at  all  hazards, 
powers,  I  answer  that  they  are  in  those  two  "  It  is  vain  to  say  that  our  fathers  did  not 
great  title-deeds  of  the  Bepublic,  the  Declarsr  intend  this  great  power  and  foresee  its  exercise, 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  national  Consti-  There  it  is  in  the  Constitution,  clear  and  com- 
tution.  Whether  viewed  apart  or  together,  manding,  and  tJiere  is  the  great  definition  in  the 
these  two  are  one  and  the  same ;  but  the  two  Declaration  of  Independence,  dear  and  com- 
reSnforce  each  other.  The  Declaration  of  manding.  If  our  fathers  did  not  fully  appre- 
lodependence  finds  proper  machinery  for  its  ciote  their  mighty  act,  neither  did  the  barons 
great  purposes  in  the  national  Constitution,  at  Bunnymede  when  they  obtained  Magna 
while  the  national  Constitution  is  explained,  Charta,  the  perpetual  landmark  of  English 
invigorated,  and  elevated,  by  the  Declaration  rights.  The  words  of  the  poet  are  again  ful- 
of  Independence.  By  the  national  Constitu-  fiUed :  '  They  builded  better  than  they  knew.' 
tion,  the  nation  is  bound  to  assure  a  repub*  But  they  did  build.  They  built  this  vast  tem- 
lioan  government  to  all  the  States,  thus  giving  pie  of  republican  liberty,  and  eivjoined  -upon 
to  Congress  the  plenary  power  to  fix  the  defi-  Congress  its  perpetual  safeguard,  *  any  thing 
nition  of  such  a  government ;  but  by  the  Dec-  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
location  of  Independence,  the  fundamental  the  contrary  notwithstanding;' and,  sir,  by  the 
elements  of  this  very  definition  are  supplied  oath  which  you  have  taken  to  support  the  Con- 
in  terms  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  stitution,  are  you  bound  to  watch  and  protect 
By  Miis  Declaration  it  is  solemnly  announced,  this  vast  temple.    The  recent  war  has  nad  its 
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losses,  terrible  and  afflicting.    It  has  had  its  we  are  not  to  be  told,  because  we  deny  the  om- 

gains  also.    First  among  these  gains  is  that  •  nipotence  of  Congress,  that  therefore  we  are 

interpretation  of  the  Oonstitntion  which  makes  opposed  to  hnman  rights  I    Why,  sir,  it  would 

ns  a  nation,  and  places  the  equal  rights  of  all  be  a  surrender  of  human  rights  to  imperial 

under  the  protection  of  the  national  power,  centralized  government  if  the  people  of  this 

being  nothing  less  than  the  falfilment  of  the  country  should  ever  consent  to  surrender  up  all 

early  promises  of  the  fathers.    Too  slowly  has  their  rights  of  liberty  to  the  central  Govern- 

this  been  accomplished ;  but  it  is  accomplished  ment  here  at  Washington,  the  farthest  removed 

at  last,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  these  from  them  of  any  GPovermnent  established  in 

l)romises  are  in  no  respect  neglected,  and  that  this  country." 

the  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  dedicated  to  The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  is  on  the 

human  rights,  and  an  example  to  mankind,  is  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 

upheld  in  every  part  of  our  wide-spread  coun-  Virginia." 

try."  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

Mr,  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "Mr.  Presi-  lows: 

dent,  human  rights  and  the  liberties  of  this  peo-  Yeas— Messrs.  Bayord,  CBsserly,  Conkling,  Davis, 

pie  are  safer  retained  by  the  people  themselves  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Johnston,  KeHoggj  Mc- 

and  at  home  than  they  are  conferred  upon  Creery,  Nye,  Boss,    Baulsbury,  Sftwyer,   Spriigue, 

any  imperial  central  govemmeBt  1^1^;  .IS^r-'d  wSIZ^^s™"^"^' '^"''*"' 
Human  rights,  thank  God  I  in  this  land  do  NAYfl--Me88re.  Abbott,  Anthony.  Boreman,  Brown- 
not  depend  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  low.  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Crarfn, 
States ;  and  this  is  a  modern  and  a  false  idea  Brake,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Gilbert,  Hamlin.  Harlan, 
of  our  Government,  that  the  Congress  of  the  Ham8,Howard,  Howell,  McDonald,  MorriU  of  Ver- 
tTt>U/^  g+«4«o  ;»  ♦ViJ  «,./^«4.  «^^*»^  ^ +Tx^  n^««  mont,  Morton,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool, 
United  States  is  the  great  centre  of  the  liber-  p^att!  Ramsey!  Bice,  Bo'bertson,  Scott.  Spencbr,  Sum- 
ties  of  this  people.  The  Congress  of  the  United  ner,  Thayer.  Tipton,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 86. 
States  is  composed  of  but  the  servants  of  the  Abssitt— Messrs.    Carnenter,     Cattell,     CorbetL 
sovereign  people ;  and  the  liberties  of  this  peo-  Howo,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Schiux,  and 
pie,  if  preserved  at  all,  are  to  be  preserved  by  Sherman— 9. 
the  people  themselves.    This  is  a  limited  Gov-  So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
emment;  and  the  further  you  take  from  the  The  Vice-President:    "The  qnestioh  recurs 
people  the  power  that  is  in  their  own  hands,  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee 
the  more  danger  there  is  of  overturning  their  on  the  Judiciary,  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after 
liberties.    All  government  is  an  evil.    It  were  the  words  *  United  States,*  in  line  four,  upon 
better  that  all  power  were  retained  by  the  peo-  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered." 
pie  themselves,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  in  a  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
great  country  like  this  the  people  cannot  all  lows : 

assemble  together  to  establish  the  necessary  Teas— Mesara.  Bayard,  Casscrly,  Cole,  ConklSng, 

rules  for  the  protection  of  person  and  prop-  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Johnston, 

erty :  and  hence  they  have  adopted  a  repre-  K«^io«gj  MoCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Boss,  Sauls- 

sentative  form  of  government    That  is  4at  &fel^'to^^^rullT^ic!rrr;T^.r^^^^^^^^^ 

republican  government  iuean8<^a  represent-  ley  and  wimams— 27. 

ative  government ;  and  the  further  the  power  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony.  Boreraan,  Brown- 
is  taken  from  the  people  the  greater  the  danger  low,  Buckinffliam,Cameron,  Chandler,  Ciagin,  Drake, 

is  that  their  liberties  will  be  encroached  upon.  ^^^^^  ^^^V',^  S""^."!?'  ?^'"^*"'  ."S?*:.^'*'??^* 

T*  ;»  ♦^A  <i«<>f^.»  ^^i»^«i  ^^^^■^i^r.^i^^^  -«iw.^i  Howell,  McDonald,  Momll ol  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 

It  IS  the  system  of  local  organizations,  school-  Osbom  Pomeroy>ool,  Pratt,  Bamsey  Bice,  Bobert- 

distnct  organizations,  township  organizations,  son,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yates 

county  organizations,  State  organizations,  and  —s^. 

the  division  of  powers  among  them,  that  is  to  „  Abbett— Messrs,    Carpenter,    Cattell,     Corbett, 

familiarize  our  people  with  the  mode  of  doing  How^  Lewis,  Norton,  Patterson,  Schuiz,  and  Sher- 

public  business  and  with  the  character  of  their  ™"*     ' 

Government,  and  to  preserve  its  free  Institu-  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

tions ;  and  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  re-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  ' 

served  as  near  the  people  as  possible  all  powers,  ^^s  read  the  third  time. 

80  that  they  surrender  up  enough  to  preserve  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being 

the  peace  of  society  and  protect  the  persons  and  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

the  property  of  the  citizens.  Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott,Anthony ,  Borcman,  Brown- 

"  This  Federal  Government  is  a  Government  low,  Buckingham,  Cameron.  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 

of  limited  powers.    The  people  have  conferred  1^^K»  Corbett,  Craein.  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fenton, 

upon  it  a  few  powers  of  a  national  character,  ^^^^  #™^'  tJ?S^''''^/S^^i  w\¥'*''  ^x^'^' 

««^  ♦i.^^  <.n«x^/^fl<Ji  *\s»4-  ♦i»^;«  i«>««i  G*.*+^ Howell,  Kellogg,  McDonald.  Momll  of  Maine,  Mor- 

and  they  supposed  that  their  local  State  gov-  ^ll  of  VermoSt;  Morton,  if  ye,  Osbom,  Patterson, 

emments  were  the  safest  depositories  for  the  pomeroy.  Pool,  Pratt,  Kamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson, 

protection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rights  of  Boss,  Sawyer,   Scott,   Spencer,  Spragoe,   Stewart, 

the  dtizen.  They  have  never  surrendered  them  f  "Pjner,  T  Wer,  Tlptoa,  Trumbull,  Warner,  AViJley, 

to  the  Federal  Government,  but  they  have  sur-  '^^':^^,h^^la^^                Davis,  Fowler, 

rendered  to  this  Federal  Government  certain  Hamilton,  Johnston,  McCreerr,  Saulsbury,  Stockton, 

powers  necessary  for  national  purposes ;  and  Thurman,  and  Vickors— 11. 
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Absbvv— MesBra.  Carpenter,  OattcU,  Ferry,  Lewis,  present  itself  as  an  original  question.    Such  an 

Norton,  Solmrc,  and  Sherman— 7.  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  Congress  would  in- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  volve  a  power  which  of  course  I  deny,  unless 

the  State  should  cease  to  have  a  republican 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Com-  form  of  government,  which  I  do  not  anticipate, 

mittee  on  Reoonstruction,  reported  a  bill  (H.  R.  But,  sir,  everybody  admits  that  the  State  of 

No.  1636)  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  to  rep-  Texas  has  complied  with  every  condition  which 

resentation  in  the  Congress   of  the  United  has  been  imposed  upon  her,  and  that  her  con-- 

States ;  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  stitution  is  as  thorougMy  republican  as  that  of 

time.  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  always  seemed 

Mr.  Bntler :  "  Before  the  bill  is  read,  I  wish  to  me  that  every  condition  which  Congress  may 

to  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  Virginia  and  seek  to  impose  on  a  State  upon  its  admission 

Mississippi  bills,  with  the  single  addition  of  into  the  Union  is  void ;  that  any  State  admitted 

a  provision  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  shall  to  the  Union  must  come  in  upon  an  equality 

not  affect  the  original  conditions  under  which  with  all  the  other  States.    Therefore  I  have 

Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.''  offered  a  substitute  embracing  a  simple  propo- 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  I  offer  the  sition  which,  I  think,  should  commend  itself  to 

following  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill :  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  even  on  the  Repub- 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  has  a  constitution  of  Kcan  side  of  the  House." 

State  government  republican  in  form :  Therefore,  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Att  enacted,  «te.,  That  the  swd  State  of  Texas  is  The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided 

tS'stie^  wprwentauon  m  the  Congress  of  the  Um-  j^  ^he  negative,  as  follows : 

,,__        _       '           _        „.       ,,.        ,.  YsAB — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Beck,  Biffgs,  Bird, 

"  My  only  reason  for  offenng  this  substitute  Blair,   James    Brooks,    Burr,    Calkin,   Dickinson, 

is,  that  gentlemen  on  the  Republican  side,  who  Bockery,  Box,  Eldridge,  Farnsworth,  Gotz,  Oris- 


absent  this  morning  from  the  committee ;  and  ter,  Bandah,  KewW,  Beeves,' Bice,lii<|gway,  Sogers, 

hence  I  have  submitted  this  proposition  that  Sohumaker,  Sherrod,  Slocum,  Stiles,  Stone,  Swann, 

the  House  may  pass  upon  it.     It  is  precisely  Trimble.  V^Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  WeUs, 

the  same  which  has  heretofore  been  submitted  Eujene  M.  Wilson,  and  Wood-^2. 

.      ..       -rr^ ^  :«  *u«   ^«„^„  ^^  -XT'     •  •  j        Nayb — Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Armstronsr,  Ar- 

to  the  House  m  the  cases  of  Virginia  and  nell,  Asper.Atwood,  Ayer,  Banks,  Beaman,  Bcatty, 

Mississippi  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Beiyamin,  Boles,  Booker,  Boyd,  George  M.  Brooks, 

Bingham)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Buck,  Buckley,  Bufftnton,  Burdett,  Benjamin  F.  But- 

Famsworth).     We  were  this  morning  called  ler.Roderick  K.  Butler,  Cessna,  <^arke,Amasa  Cobb, 

npon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  t«  ^i'^^^mSSS^rg^a^a^rH^Jw!:,'; 

report  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas ;  and  Heaton.  Heflin,  HiU,  Hoar,  Ingorsoll,  Jenokes,  Alex- 

a  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  true,  anderH.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Aelley,  Eelsey,  Lousrh- 

was  made  by  him  that  Texas  had  adopted  the  r\dge,  Lynch,  Maynard.  McCarthy,  McCrary^  Mc- 

thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  oonstitu-  grew,  McKee,  Wifliam  Moore,  Moiphw,DMii^^^^ 

,' 1  «^^«^«,««*«   o«/i  v«ii  «zv««.^i:..;i  —•♦v    n  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Mornll,  Myers,  Ne<pley,  O'Neill, 

tional  amendments  Mid  had  complied  with  all  orth,  Pickard,  Packer,  Paiie,  Palmer,  Pearie.Petere', 

the  terms  and  conditions  of  every  act  passed  Phelps,  Poland,  Pomerov,  Prosser,  Boots.  Sanford, 

by  Congress  relati^  to  that  State.    This  being  Sargent,  Sawyer,  SchencR,  Soofield,  Shanks.  Lionet 

80,  and  there  being  no  complaint  or  intimation  ,4-  8^«l<l?°i  ?°'i®^.?^®^1?'^»  ?*^*S.  4:  S™*A  YJ^" 

that  she  has  ever  shown  any  symptoms  of  bad  ^"'^  '^^  gf  l**"'  JT'"'??  ®"K'^^V?^?I^*'^®%®ff  " 

bu»u  o«%7  uw>  ^T  VI  o«  »  J  yKUl,v^JllMo  ^^  t/ou  ygQaon,  Stokes,  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Strong,  Taffe, 

faith  m  reference  to  congressional  legislation,  TUlman,  Townsend.  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van 

it  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  intend  to  admit  Horn,  Ward^adwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B. 

her  as  a  State  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  Washburn,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Willard, 

other  States  we  ought  to  say  so;  our  act  of  wniiams,  and  Winans-lOS.      ^  ^  ,,   _  .,       _ 

J    •    s^«  ^-«v*  4.^  ^^«4.»;«  «iL.^i!,4.u  I.  j^  1  Not  voTiira — Messrs.  Ames,  Axtell,  Bailey,  Bar- 

admission  ought  to  contam  simply  that  decla-  „^^^  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham,  Bowen,  BuVihard, 

ration.  Cake,  Churchill.  Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cowles, 

*^  I   believe  that  Texas  has  always  been  a  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dickey,  Dixon, 

State,  and  therefore  these  facts  do  not  influence  ^Xth  Ela,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Fox,  Garfield,  Gibson, 

my  action.  She  has  now,  as  everybody  admits,  gfe,f  tllomaTL^^^^^^^ 

a  republican  form  of  government.    Her  consti-  Knapp,  Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Lo^,  Marshall^ 

tntion,   from  whatever  stand-point  it  may  be  Merour,  ^ilnes,  EUaklm  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 


hereafter  undertake  to  exercise  any  power  over  o^  . .  ^  «,i,-fu„L  ««-  -^t^^*^^ 

the  State  in  consequence  of  any  default  which  n„  tla^««^l^^^^                      w.  wn-  «« 

she  may  hereafter  commit,  it  will  be  upon  such  . .  ^^J^!"  P^'*«^  ^^  *^^  ^'"'  *^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^ 

a  ease  as  would  justify  a  siroiliar  exercise  of  ^^       '             ,„.         »    v,      » 

power  with  regard  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Yeas-Mosski.  Allison,  Ambler,  Armstrong,  Ar- 

\r         !.««  ♦♦«^«  «•»«.  »4.\.^.  G*«L     -on;-    4.v  I  J^©11>  Asper,  Atwood,  Ayer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Barnuni, 

Massachnsetts,  or  any  other  State.    When  that  Beamanf  Beatty,  Binjamin,  Blaii,  Boles,  Booker 

question  arises,  if  it  ever  should  arise,  it  will  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M.  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley, 
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Buffinton,  Barcliard,  Burdett,  Bemamin  F.  Butler,     Fen^,  Finkelnbiirff,  FUher,  Garfield,  GilftUan,  Hale, 

Koderick  B.  Butler,  Coke,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clarke,     Hamilton,  Harris,  Hawley,  Hay,  Heaton,  Heflin,  HtLl, 

Amasa  Cobb,  Cobum,  Consrer,  Cook,  Covode,  Cul-    Hoar,  Ho^,  Hooper,  Ini^ersoll,  Jenckes,  Alexander 

lorn,  Dawes,  Dockery.  Donley.  Duval,  Famsworth,  .  H.  Jonea,  Judd,  Julian,  K^lley,  Kelsey,  Eiiapp,  Laah, 

Foitlss,  Ferry,  Finkemburg,  Fitch,  Garfteld,  Hale,     Lawrence,  Logan,  IiOUfifhbndge,  Lrnohf  JiLaynaid, 

Hamilton,  Harris,  Hawley,  Hay,  Heaton,  Hefiin,  Hill,     McCarthy,  McCriuT.  AwiGrew,  McKenue,  ^— "« 

Hoar,  Inffersoll,  Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,     Milnes,  Eiiakim  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  J 
T..i:«,U     &»it»,..    Tr»ii^>.<.    tr^ia^.,     ■v^t.^i,^,^    S-^^:.^       tv««:^i     t     'M'^—aII     mtmr^wia     xTa/.i^v     rtiM^i 


Julian,  &elley,  Eello^ 
Logan,  Lougnridffe,  . 
M(A}rew,  McKee,  McE 


Mennir, 
Morphia, 


Daniel  J.  Morreil.  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Nogley,  Schenck,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Snelaon,  For- 
0'Neill,Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine.  Pearce,  Peters,  ter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  smith, 
Phelps.  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Rid^ay,  Roots,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stevens, 
Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scotteld,  Shanks,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Taffe, 
Lionel  A.  Sneldon,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  Tillman.  Tyner.  Upson,  Van  Horn.  Van  Wyck, 
William  J,  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  William  Ward,  Cadwalader  Cf.  Waahbum,  WiUiam  B.  Wash- 
Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  burn,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Williams,  John 
Stoughton,  Strickland.  Strong,  Sweeney,  Taffe,  Till-  T.  Wilson,  winans,  and  Witoher— lao. 
man,  Townsend.  Twienell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Nats  — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Beck, 
Ward,  Cadwalaaer  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  Biggs,  Bird,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland, 
bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Wilkird,  Wil-  Cox,  Crebs,  Dickinson.  Dox,  Eldrid^.  Getz,  Gibson, 
liams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Winans^l39.  Griswold,  Haight,  Haldeman,  Hambleton,  HamiU, 
N4TB— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Bock,  Biggs,  Bird,  Holmaa.  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  May  ham,  McCor- 
James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin.  Dickinson,  Dox,  El-  mick,  McNeely,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Niblaok,  Potter, 
dridge,  GetSL  Griswold,  Hdght,  Haldeman,  HamiU,  Randall,  Readmg,  Rice,  Ridgway,  Schumaker.  Sher- 
Holman.  Johnson,  Kerr,  Knott.  May  ham,  McCor-  rod,  Slooum,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Swann, 
miok,  MoNeely,  Morgan,  Niblack,  Potter,  Randall,  Sweianey,  Trimble.  Van  Trump,  Wells,  Eugene  M. 
Reading,  Reeves,  ]^ce,  Rogers,  Schumaker,  Sher-  Wilson,  and  Wood— 50. 


*^^,  .^.v^..^,  ««.*v-,  .«vv««,  ►^•.«Jer,  Swann,  Trimble,        Not  Votinci — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Biuley,  Banks, 
Van^Auken,  VanJTnimp,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Eugene    Bamum,  Bingham,  Booker,  Bowen,   Roderick   R. 


rod,  Sloeum,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strade 

Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voorh^o,  tioub,  ^ui^ou^a    *^«*"«»«,  ^^uk"»^«',  *^vv».w,  «v,t««,   «.^.»vx*w.   «* 

M.  Wilson,  and  Wood— 45.  Butler,  Churchill,  Amasa  Cobb,  Fitch,  Fox,  Haw- 


NoT  Voiixro — ^Messrs.  Ames,  Axtell,  Bennett,  Ben-  kins.  Hays,  Hotchkiss,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones, 

ton,  Bingham,  Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cowles,  Kellogg,  Keteham,  Laflin,  McKee,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 

Cox,  Crebs,  Davis,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Dyer,  Ela,  Fisher,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Morrissey,  Palmer,  Phelps,  Por- 

Fox,  Gibson,  Gilflllan,  Hambleton,  Hawkins,  Hays,  ter,  Beeves,  Rogers,  Starkweather,  Strader.  Strong, 

Hoge,  Hooper,  Hotohkifls.  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Knapp,  Tanner,  Townsend,  Twichell,  Van  Auken,  Voorhees, 

Laah,  Lawrence,  Marshall,  MoCrary,  Mercur,  Milnes,  Willard,  Winchester,  and  Woodward— 40. 

Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morrissey,  Mun-  

gen,  Palmer,Platt, Porter,  Josephs.  Smith, Tanner,  ^    ^,      i^  «^.i    ^i      t*      .j     x        x  xv     ^  i 

Van  Wyck,Winohe8ter,Witcher,  and  Woodward— 46.  On  March  80th  the  President  sent  the  fol- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  lowing  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress : 

T    i.1.    a       X           \r      \.  «Axi.   Ai-     vn  /•  ExEounvB  Maksiok,  March  80, 1870. 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  29th,  the  bill  from  ^<,  <a«  SmaU  and  Bouse  of  Hepreaentaiivea  : 

the  House  was  reported  without  amendment.  It  is  unusual  to  notify  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio*  moved  to  strike  out  hv  message  of  the  promulgation,  by  proclamation 

the  followimr  proviso :  ^\  ^^^  SecreUry  of  State,  of  the  ratmcation  of  a  con- 

n_    .J  J  Till       f«i.      V            L  n           ir       .  stitutional  amendment.    In  view,  however,  of  the 

Jrotnaed/vrtnei*,  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  in  vast  importance  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 

anjr  manner  the   conditions  and  guarantees  upon  Constitution,  tins  day  declared  a  part  of  that  sacred 

which  the  State  of  Texas  was  annexed  and  admitted  instrument,  I  deem  a  departure  from  the  usual  cua- 

as  a  State.  tom  justifiable.    A  measure  which  makes  at  once 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ^?"''  ?H^*^,?  P??Pl®  T^*^?  ^^^.  ^t^  ^*^^^''?  v^ 

J  V.    Vl^  11      .     »6*y''~  »•">  ""^*  ""^  »""  dared  by  the  highest  tnbunal  m  the  laild  not  oiti- 

passed  by  the  following  vote :  ^ens  of  the  United  States,  nor  eligible  to  become  so 

Ybas  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,   Brownlow,  (with  the  assertion  that  *^  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 

Buckingham,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cor-  ration  of  Independence  the  oi|inion  was  fixed  and  uni- 

bett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fenton,  Ferrr,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  versal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white  race, 

Harlan,  Harris,  Howard,  Howell,  Lewis,  McDonald,  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton.  Nye,  that  black  men  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 

Osbom,  Patterson.  Pomeroy,  Pratt.  Rimisey,  Kevels,  was  bound  to  respect"),  is  indeed  a  measure  of 

Rice,  Robertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Scnuns,  Scott.  Shcr-  grander  importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the 

man,  Spra^pe,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  xind  from  the  foundation  of  our  free  Government  to 

Warner,  WiUey,  Williams,  and  'W  ilson— 47.  the  present  day. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Casserlj%  Davis,   Hamil-  Institutions  like  ours,  in  which  all  power  is  derived 

ton,  Johnston,  McCrecry,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Stock-  directly  fVom  the  people,  must  depend  mainly  upon 

ton,  Thurman,  and  Vickers— 11.  their  intelligence,  patriotism,  andT  industry.    I  call 

Absent— Messrs.  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Conkling,  the  attention,  therefore,  of  the  newl^-enfranchised 

Edmunds,  Fowler,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Pool,  Spencer,  ^*ace  to  the  importance  of  their  striving  in  every 

Trumbull,  and  Yates— 11.  honorable  manuer  to  make  themselves  worthy  of 

In  the  House,  the  amendtnent  of  the  Sen-  J^il"??  S'^J'Iflt  t 'L'^n.^^^ 

.        ^                    ja»vxi-i»iii           A  tofore  by  our  laws  I  would  say,  witnnola  no  legai 

ate  was  concurred  in  by  the  foUowing  vote :  privilege  of  advancement  to  the  new  dtizen.    The 


Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames.  Amell,  iramers  of  our  Constitution  firmly  believed  that  a 

Asper,  Atwood,  Aver,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  republican  Government  could  not  endure  without 

Bennett,  Benton,  Blair,  Boles,  Boyd,  George  M.  intelligence  and  eduoation  generally  diffused  amon^g 

Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  Bufflnton,  Burchard,  Bur-  the  people.    The  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  in  hia 

dett.BeniarainF.  Butler, Cake,  Cessna,  Clarke,  Clin-  Farewell  Address,  uses  this  language:  "Promote, 

ton  L. Cobb,  Cobum,  Conger,  CookjCovode,  Cowles,  then,  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  institu- 

Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  I)ickev,  Dixon.  Dockery,  tions  for  the  general  diffusion  or  knowledge.    In 

Donley,   Duval,    Dyer,   Ela,   ]f amsworUi,  Ferriss,  proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  Government  gives 
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force  to  pobliA  opinion  it  is  ettentinl  that  pablio  purposes,"  do  hereby  certify  that  the  amendment 

opinion  Rtduld  be  enlightened.''    In  his  first  annu^  aforesaid  has  become  ralid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 

mesaage  to  Congress  the  same  views  are  forcibly  poses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
presented,  and  are  again  urged  in  his  eighth  message.        In  testimony  whereof  I  haye  hereunto  set  my  hand 

1  repeat  that  the  adoption  of  the  fitltoenth  amend-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 

mentto  the  Constitution  completes  the  greatest  civil  affixed. 

change  and  constitutes  the  most  important  event        Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  80th  day  of 
that  has  occurred  since  the  nation  came  into  life.  Kerch,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870,  and  of 

The  change  will  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  [l.  s.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
heod  that  is  given  to  the  urgent  recommendations  ninety-fourth.  HAMILTON  FISH. 

^pSS^^t^^with %^Tuh^nThniTiw mSr       ^^ *^®  "^OMBQ,  on  May  16th, Mr.  Binghain,  of 

S^how  mu^^LTO^?nporta?S  Lw'ViVrpTpu-  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

lation  of  forty  millions  and  increasing  in  a  rapid  reported  the  following  bill  to  enforce  the  fit- 

mtio!  '  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitation,  in  the 

I  would  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  take  all  nature  of  a  substitute  to  a  bill  referred  to 

the  means  within  their  constitutional  powers  to  pro-  them  * 

mote  and' encourage  popular  education  throughout        ai.  -i       ^   n    a      i.  ^t        i  j  . 

the  country ;  and  upon  tHe  people  eveiywhere  to  see  .,  "^"i®  ®?*  *^^  *"^^  ^^^  enacting  clause  and  insert 

to  it  that  all  who  possess  and  exercise  political  rights  the  following :  ^  ,     -,  .     ,  „. 

shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  „  That  any  officer  of  the  Umtod  States,  or  of  any 

which  wiU  make  their  share  in  the  Government  a  St«t«i  Terntory,  or  district,  and  oveir  officer  of  any 

blessing  and  not  a  danger.    By  such  means  only  can  c^*y»  conn tjr,  town,  township,  borough,  ward,  parish, 

the  bem»flto  contempUted  by  this  amendment  to  the  oj  hundred,  in  any  State.  Territory,  or  district,  who 

Con»dtution  be  secured.  U.  S.  QBANT.  ^^l^  ^7  ^^7  ^cul  act  whatever,  orby  the  omission, 

Hamiltoh  Fisb,  Sec'y  of  State  of  the  United  States,  neglect,  or  refusal  to  perform  any  official  act  or  duty 

m    ri  s      X      sx  A  -i  •  whatever,  whether  under  color  or  pretext  of  any 

Toali  tovfham  i^pruenU  may  «>m^,  «f^»y .;    -  provision  of  any  State  constitution,  or  any  law  o? 

Know  ye  that  the  Congress  of  the  United^  States  ^^^y  State,  TerAtory,  or  district  wlatsoever,  or  of 

on  or  about  the  JYth  day  of  Februaij,  in  the  year  ^^  j^,^  munlcipaf,  or  other  hiw,  rule,  or  ordinance, 

1W9,  passed  a  resolution  in  the  words  and  figures  ^ehy  or  abridge  tibe  right  of  any  dtiien  of  the  Unitecl 

following,  to  wit :  States  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

"  A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  condition  of  servitude,  at  any  Federal,  State,  county, 

tution  of  the  United  States.  municipal,  or  other  election,  shall,  upon  conviction 

''  Reaolvtdby  tluS^naU  atid  Jl&tue  of  Jiiprttentativea  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 

o/tM  Uniied  8tale»  o/*  Anurica  in  Congren  au&mbled  shall  be  punisned  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 

(two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  the  fol^  one  year  and  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by  a  fine, 

lowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  not  less  than  $600  nor  exceeding  $6,000,  or  both  such 

several  States  aS  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  themscretion  of  the  court, 
of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-        Sbotioh  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  all  colored 

fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  the  several 

the  Constitution,  namelv :  States  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

^^AbtigItB  XV.,  Sbo.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  at  all  elections  in  the  State,  county,  parish,  town. 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  township,  ward,  or  hundred  of  their  residence,  sub- 
by  the  United  States,  orby  any  State,  on  account  of  ject  only  to  the  same  conditions  which  now  are  or 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  may  hereafter  be  required  to  qualify  white  citizens 

^*  Bsc.  %.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  to  vote  therein.    Ana  any  person  who  shall,  by  force, 

this  article  by  appropriate  legislation."  firaud,  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  means  what- 

And  further,  that  it  appears  from  official  docu-  soever,  prevent  any  colored  citizen  ftom.  voting  at 

ments  on  file  in  this  Department  that  the  amend-  any  such,  election,  who  possesses  the  qualifications, 

mont  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro-  except  in  respect  of  color,  requisite  to  enable  a  white 

posed  aa  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legisla-  citizen  to  vote  thereat,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 

tures  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  be  adjudged  grnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  im- 

MasaachUBCtts,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Michi-  prisoned  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding 

gan,  South  Carolina,  Pensylvania,  Arkansas,  Con-  oneyear,  or  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 

nectient,  Florida,  Ulinois,  Indiana,  New  York.  New  $1 ,000^  or  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 

Ilampshire,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alnnama,  ment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
MisaonrL,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnc-        Sbc.  8.  And  be  U  further  enadtd^  That,  in  case  the 

sota,  Bhode  Island,  Nebraska,  and  Texas— in  all,  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  the 

tw^aty-nine  States :  assessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  qualification  of 

And  fhrther,  that  the  States  whose  Legislatures  an  elector,  if  any  assessor  or  other  omoer  elected  or 

have  so  ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment  con-  appointed  under  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  author- 

stitnte  tfaree-fi^urths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  ized  or  required  by  the  laws  thereof  to  make  any 

in  the  United  States  \  assessment  of  persons  or  property  for  the  purpose  of 

And  farther,  that  it  appears  from  an  official  doeu-  such  taxation,  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to 

ment  on  ille  in  this  Departnient  that  the  Legislature  assess  the  person  or  property  of  any  colored  citizen 

of  the  State  of  New  York  has  since  passed  resolutions  of  the  United  States  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  resid- 

claimtng  to  withdraw  the  said  ratification  of  the  said  ing  in  the  town,  hundred,  borough,  townsnip,  parish, 

amendment,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Legisla-  county,  ward,  or  district,  for  which  said  assessor  or 

ture  of  that  State,  — ^  -^-v-.i.  -i»_..,  _..-._  v.j  ..^^  .^ 1-.«  ,   .    v ...  ., ,_..:. 

been  filed 

And  further^ 
ment  on  ffle  ii  _ 

ture  of  Georgia  has  by  'resolution  ratified  the^  said  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shafl  be  fined  not  less 

proposed  amendment ;  than  $500,  and  bo  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month. 

Hbw^  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Hamilton  Fish,        Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  furtJur  enteted^  That  in  case  the 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  tho 

and  in  pnrsuance  of  tho  second  section  of  the  act  of  assessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  qualification  of 

Congress,  approved  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  an  elector,  if  any  officer  or  member  of  any  levy  court, 

year  1818,  entitled  * 'An  act  to  provide  for  tho  publica-  or  other  body  of  officere  authorized  or  required  by 

tion  of  the  laws  of  the  Unitca  States,  and  for  other  the  laws  of  such  State  to  make  or  correct  any  assess- 
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znent  of  persons  or  property  for  tlio  purpose  of  such  sluJI  refttse  to  admit  to  tHe  electon'  oath,  or  to  the 

taxation,  or  authorized  or  required  oy  the  laws  of  prlvUe^es  of  an  elector,  any  colored  person  on  ac* 

such  State  to  assess  or  levj  any  such  tax.  shall  refune,  count  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 

or  wilfully  neglect  or  advise,  or  shall  participate,  Titude,  or  having  the  qualifications  of  a  white  ciU- 

ooncur,  or  acquiesce  in  the  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  zen  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector  in  otbei 

of  such  levy  court  or  other  hodj  of  officers  to  assess  respects  than  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 

the  person  or  property,  or  to  assess  or  levy  any  such  servitude,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 

tax  upon  the  person  or  propertv  of  any  colored  citi-  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty 

zen  of  the  United  States,  (^ualined  as  aforesaid,  and  of  not  less  than  $S00  nor  more  than  ^00,  ana  shall 

residing  in  the  county  or  district  for  which  said  offi-  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 

oer,  levy  court,  or  other  body  of  officers,  shall  have  than  tax  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 

boon  elected  or  appointed,  he  shall  for  every  such  court. 

offenoe  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 

who  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  shall  for  every  such  S9n  shall,  by  threats,  violence,  or  intimidation,  pre- 

offence  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  vent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  any  citizen  of  the  United 

be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  States  f^om  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  in 

less  than  one  month.  any  elcjction  at  which  members  of  Congress  or  elcc- 

Sec  5.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  if  any  clerk  tors  for  President  or  Vice-President  of  thetfuited 

or  other  officer,  required  by  the  law  of  any  State  to  States  may  be  voted  for,  such  person  so  offending 

register,  record,  or  transcribe  any  list  of  persons  upon  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and,  on  conviction 

whom  tuxes  have  been  assessed,  or  to  transcribe  and  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

certify  any  duplicate  of  such  list  to  the  collector  of  or  to  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 

taxes,  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  nesleot  to  register,  than  three  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 

record,  transcribe,  or  enter  upon  the  proper  assess-  court. 

ment  list,  or  upon  the  proper  duplicates  of  such  Seo.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  circuit 

assessment  list,  the  name  or  anv  colored  citizen  of  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 

the  United  States  who  has  been  lawfully  assessed  to  the  suits  for  forfeitures  imposed  and  causes  of  action 

pay  any  tax,  the  payment  of  which  tax  is  by  the  created  by  this  act,  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts 

constitution  or  laws  of  such  State  a  qualification  of  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the 

an  elector  of  such  State,  every  such  clerk  or  officer  misdemeanors  created  by  this  act. 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 

of  $500  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  Mr.  Bingham  moved  that  the  rules  be  8US- 

shall  for  every  such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  pended,  and  the  bill  passed. 

^d'bTS;^"^."^  n'ofle^  ^'ornl'o^ti^  *^'  The  question  was  taken,  as  foUows : 

Seo.  6.  ATid  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  col-  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong, 

lector  of  taxes  elected  or  appointed  by  authority  of  Arnell.  Aspor.  Atwood,  Ayer,  Banks,  Barry,  Bea- 

the  laws  of  any  State  shall  refuse  orwilfUllv  neg-  man,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton.  Blnghain, 

loot  to  receive  from  any  colored  citizen  of  the  United  Blair.  Booker,  Boyd.  George  M.  Brooks  jSuck,  Buck - 

States  residing  in  such  State  an^  tax  which  he  is  ley,  Buffinton,  Burcnard,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Cake, 

required  by  law  to  collect  from  citizens  of  such  State,  Cessna,  Churchill,  William  T.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke, 

and  the  payment  of  which  tax  is  by  the  constitution  Amasa  Cobb,  Coburn,  Conger,  Cook,  Cowles,  Dawes, 

or  laws  of  such  State  a  qualification  of  an  elector  Dickey,  Dixon,  Donley^  Duval,  Dyer,  £la,  Fams- 


shall  have  been  pud  or  tendered  to  him  by  such  col-  Julianj  Kelley,  Kellogg.  Kelsey,  Eetcham,  Xaflin, 
ored  citizen,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  Lash,  Logan,  Iioughbnage,  Lynch,  Maynard,  Mo- 
and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  vrho  will  sue  Carthy,  McCmrv,  McQrew,  McICee,  McKenzie,  Mer- 
for  tne  same,  and  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  cur,  MUnes,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  William  Moore,  Morphis,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Myers, 
not  less  than  $200  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  loss  than  Neprley,  O^Neill,  Packard,  Packer,  Peck,  Perce, 
one  month.  Peters,  Piatt,  roland,  Pomerov,  Pressor,  Boots, 
Sbg.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  at  any  Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Bcofield,  Shanks, 
State,  county,  townsnip,  hundred,  or  municipal  elec-  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon.  John  A.  Smith, 
tion,  neld  by  the  authority  of  anv  law  of  any  State,  William  J.  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  William 
or  at  any  election  for  electors  or  President  of  the  Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 
United  States,  or  for  members  of  the  House  of  Bep-  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Strong^  Taffe,  Tanner.  Tay- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States,  any  officer,  in-  lor,  Tillman,  Townsend,  Twichell,  Tvner,  Upson, 
spector,  or  judge  of  the  election,  shall  refuse  to  re-  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whit- 
ceive,  or  shall  advise  or  concur  in  refusing  to  receive  temore,  WiUard,  Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Wi- 
the vote  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  nans — 181. 

or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  every  such  offi-  Nats — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Bamum, 
cer,  inspector,  or  judge,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  Beck^  Biggs,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Conner,  Crebs, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  whose  Dickinson,  Dox,  Eldridge^  Gibson,  Griswold,  Haight, 
vote  shall  have  been  so  refused  who  may  sue  for  the  Haldeman,  Hamill,  Ilawkms,  Holman,  Knott,  Lewis, 
same  in  any  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  Mayham,  McNeely,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Niblaok,  Pot- 
officer,  inspector,  or  judge,  shall  for  every  such  of-  tcr,  Bandall,  Bice,  Borers,  Sohumaker,  Shcrrod, 
fence  do  (toemea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  Slocum,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Swann,  Sweeney, 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  tnan  $200  Trimble,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  lElagene  M.  Wilson, 
nor  more  than  $600,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  Winchester,  and  Wood — ^44. 
one  month.  Nor  Votikq — Messrs.  Bailey,  Bird,  Boles,  Bowen, 

^•RO.^,  And  he  it  further  enaded.'lhsXnxijres^tXTKt  Burdett,   Boderick   E.  Butler,   Calkin,  Cleveland, 

,      ,    ,y    .       , -L ^,,_.._T    ^..   ^.._   ,.    '^     * ''^  -    Davis,  De- 

u.»leton.  Hays, 
Alexander  H. 

person  having  tfie  qualifications  of  a  white  citizen  Jones,  Thomas'  L.  Jonesj  Judd,  Kerr,  Knapp,  Law- 
entitled  to  vote  or  to  oe  placed  on  such  list  in  other  renoe,    Marshall,  McCormick,  Samuel  P.  Morrill, 


respects  except  race  or  color,  and  any  officer  or  mem-    Morrissey,  Orth,   Paine,   Palmer,   Phelps,  Porter, 
ber  of  any  board  for  the  admission  of  electors,  who    Beeves,  Kidgway, 


Shober,    Stone,    Stntder,   Von 
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Auten,  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Wnimm  B.  "  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

^^-58^'  ^^^'  Wilkinson,  Witoher,  and  Wood-  jt  provides  for  the  two  cases  mentioned ;  and 

^           '  now  let  me  state  some  cases  that  it  does  not 

So  (two-thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  provide  for.    There  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 

roles  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  this  bill  to  panish  outsiders  for  preventing  the 

registration  of  voters  altogel^er.    That  is  the 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  18th,  the  bill  from  great  difficulty.    A  mob  may  prevent  registra- 

tbe  House  was  considered :  tion,  as  they  have  done  over  in  Virginia,  and 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:   "I  wish  to  there  is  no  penalty  provided.  There  is  nothing 

call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provi-  to  reach  that  case  at  all.    And  in  case  a  mob 

sions  of  this  bill,  to  ^ow  that  it  will  not  an-  should  prevent  registration  altogether,  and  not 

Bwer  the  purpose ;   that  we  need  something  allow  a  colored  man  to  register,  then  under 

more  if  we  intend  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  this  bill  there  is  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  vote 

amendment.    I  wish  any  bill  on  this  subject  to  when  he  comes  to  the  poll.    There  is  nothing 

contain  all  the  requisites.  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  a  mob  to  drive 

*'  The  first  two  sections  relate  simply  to  vot-  him  away  from  the  registrar's  office ;  and  that 

ing.    If  an  officer  fails  or  refuses  to  perform  being  conclusive  evidence  upon  the  right  to 

an  official  *act  necessary  to  give  a  voter  the  vote,  and  there  being  no  penalty  provided  for 

right  to  vote,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  that,  the  whole  bill  is  good  for  nothing;  the 

It  provides  for  the  case  of  any  person  who  whole  bottom  is  out  of  the  bill.    I  tell  you, 

shall  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  Senators,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all. 

means,  prevent  a  citizen  from  voting.  That  has  Now,  in  order  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Gom- 

nothing  to  do  with  registration  and  the  pre-  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be  understood,  I 

liminary  matters  which  are  necessary  prior  to  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it. 

voting;  so  that  something  else  must  be  pro-  "  The  first  section  is  the  simple  declaration 

vided  to  reach  that.  of  the  principle  that  all  men  shall  be  entitled 

'*  The  third  section  provides  '  that  in  case  the  to  vote,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color, 
constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  "  The  second  section  provides : 
the  assessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  quali-  That  if  by  or  under  the  authority  of  tho  constitu- 
ncation   of   an  elector,'   and  the  assessor  or  tion  or  laws  of  any  Stato,  or  the  laws  of  any  Tern- 
other  officer  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to  tory,  any  act  ia  or  shall  be  required  to  bo  done  as  a 
assess  the  person  or  property  of  any  colored  prerequisite  o^- 

citlzen,  he  shall  be  punished  for  that  offence.  ^*'  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  thing,  and 

^'  The  fourth  section  also  relates  to  the  same  Senators  will  see  tlie  difficulty  in  framing  any 

system  of  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  put  in  an-  thing.    If  any  thing  is  required  to  be  done  as 

other  fbrm.  a  prerequisite  or — 

"  The  fifth  section  provides  *  that  if  any  clerk  qualification  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or 

or  other  officer  required  by  the  law  of  any  laws  persons  or  ofllcers  are  or  shall  be  charged  with 

Stote  to  register,  record,  or  transcribe  any  list  *^«  perfbrmance  of  duties  m  fUmlshing  to  citizens  an 

iv^  T«<^«oyvn> %«^yvT.   w'kyv^w  4-^^^a  v.^-^^  Ka^J:    ->«  opportunity  to  perform  such  prerequisite,  or  to  be- 

of  persons  upon  whom  taxes  have  been  m^  ^,^  qualiied  tTvote,  it  shall^^be  t^e  duty  of  every 

sesseo,'  etc.,  shall  refuse  to  register  a  colored  such  person  and  officer  to  give  to  all  citizens  of  tho 

.  voter,  if  be  is  properly  assessed  for  taxes,  then  United  States  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  per- 

such  ofiQoer  shall  forfeit  $600  and  be  deemed  ^^^"^  ^^^^  prerequisite,  and  to  become  qualified  to 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  vote,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

unnv      •   xi:       A«              -J                 ^L    e  condition  of  servitude. 

"The  sixth  section  provides  a  penalty  for  any  .  x^    ,             ax. 

collector  of  taxes  wno  does  not  do  his  duty  ^®  "*^®  undertaken  to  enumerate  some 

widi  regard  to  the  taxes.  prerequisites.    There  may  be  a  thousand  other 

*'The  seventh  section  provides  for  the  pun-  tl^ii^gs  invented  outside  of  them  not  referred 

ishment  of  any  officer  who,  at  any  election  for  *<>  }y  the  first  section. 

President   and  Vice-President  of  the  United  "  ^  ^dertake  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 

States  or  members  of  the  House  of  Represent-  "w-hatever  m  the  House  bill  to  prevent  intimi- 

atives,  shall  fail  to  receive  the  vote  of  a  voter  Nation  and  fraud  by  outsiders  to  prevent  a 

on  account  of  race  or  color.  P^^'^y  ^^^  performing  the  prerequisites  neces- 

"The  eighth  section  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  ^ary  to  qualify  him  to  vote.    Such  a  provision 

penalty  for  refusing  to  register  the  voter  again,  oft^^ot  be  found  in  the  bill.    But  in  the  third 

"The  ninth  section  provides  the  penalty  in  section  of  the  bill  that  is  reported  by  the  Ju- 

case  '  any  person  shall,  by  threats,  violence,  or  diciary  Committee  we  have  this  provision: 

intimidation,  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  That  whenever,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 

any  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  the  free  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any 

*^1«  :  ^  ^ff  i^;«  «:..T.*  ♦/>  ^,v*«  ;«  ««^  ^^r.^^\r.^  ««•  Territory,  any  act  is  or  shall  be  required  to  be  done 

exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  in  any  election  at  ^y  ^y  ^^^  ^  ^  prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle 

which  mem  oers  of  Congress,  or  electors  for  hun  to  vote^  tho  offer  of  any  such  citizen  to  perform 

President    or  Vice-President    of   the   United  the  act  required  to  be  done,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  if  it 

States,  mar  be  voted  for.'    It  provides  that  failed  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  reason  of  tho 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  l!^J^^J''J'^'it^^\±'^^^ 

.  r^       .       rnr   M,  *    n  •       •!.  ^               j.»     ■!  Officer  onarffea  with  tno  duty  oi  reoeivinir  or  permit- 

punishment.     That  is  fixmg  it  for  a  particular  ting  such  performance 'or  offer  to  perfoim  or  acting 

election.  thereon,  be  doomed  and  held  as  a  performance  in  law 
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of  sucli  act,  and  the  person  so  offering  and  failing  as  oifeiioe  to  do  certain  tbiags^  covering  ^bont 

aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise  qualified,  shAll  be  en-  one-half    the  irround :    and    it    makes  it  an 

SS:'t*LTL'Lit  STpSSIlT^'tS?"  '^^  off«r  P«»i*a^le  in  t'h.  United  States  dbtrict 

"  That  ie  not  provided  for  in  the  Honee  bill.  *'>?'^;    ^^^  "  H'^^k^"  '"•  ^*'"lf  '"  *^** 

We  say  in  this  section  that  if  the  man  offers  to  S»    V,X^1  J^Ll^T^^  \TZ: 

perform  the  prerequisites  required  by  State  °^^^L  ^^t-f^^}"^^  gow  on  and  not  only 

law,  and  is  preyenl!^,  that  offe?shall  be  eqaiv».  SI^  *\Kont^»."^  -C^f*^^ J?if 

lent  to  a  performance,  and  when  he  prints  ffri^f  Jw^,?'?,^"^.^ V!^^^^^ 

his  affldavft  his  vote  shall  be  received.    What  !'"^!"  T?^51'?J_l^?^.''t.''f  !!'f?r:'l?r 


in  every  other  way  qaalmed,  his  vote  ought  to  ^^«,.v„#.,.  ™^i,„„„„„,  :»  «.„„  i,„  »,„„„.„«_„     r* 

!,«       -•_  J  _u  i!.._  V,-  t       J.  .11     .  •  !.«  -J  eomttatus  wnenever  it  may  be  necessary.    Jt 

be  received,  whether  he  is  actually  registered  j^^her  empowers  the  cokmissionefs  to  ap- 

"  The  fourth  section  of  Uie  bill  presented  by  P,**^*  '^'^^  officers  to  enforce  their  writs,  and 

i.u    *"j. 'y""""  ■^"''•x""'  «»■«•  I""  f«<«";"<'=vi  uj  jj  empoiyerg  the   President   of  tae   United 

the  Judiciary  Committee  provides-  gt^^es  ^o  aid  the  courts  in  the  enforcement  of 


by  this  act  to  be  done—  enforce  the  bill.    Merely  declaring  it  an  of- 

**  I  will  say  *  required  to  be  done  '—I  pro-  f®^c®»  ^^  leaving  anybody  to  prosecnte  it  that 

pose  to  amend  that  phraseology  at  the  proper  pleases,  and  making  no  further  provision,  wiU 

time °^  a  ^^^  letter.    It  also  provides  for  pa3ring 

to  qualify  him  to  vote  or  from  voting  at  any  election  *^?f?  J®*^^"'        .   ^  ^i.     x.  ^  .i 

as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  ^  "^  ^<^*  want  to  occupy  the  time  Ot  the 

forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  ag^  Senate  in  the  particular  discussion  of  this  bill, 

grieved  thereby.  I  can  tell  the  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  in  a  mo- 

"  Here,  if  any  person  by  any  means — ^by  ment.    In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it  the  duty 

fraud,  force,  or  violence — pre  vents  a  man  either  of  all    officers  charged  with  doing  any  act 

from  registering  or  paying  taxes,  or  doing  any  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  voting  to  fomish 

net  necessary  to  qualify  him  to .  vote,  or  if  by  to  all  men,  without  distinction  of  color,  an 

fraud  or  violence  he  prevents  him  from  voting,  equal  opportunity  of  pei*forming  it.    In  the 

he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  I  under-  next  place,  if  a  person  is  otherwise  qualified  to 

take  to  say  that  that  fourth  section  alone  is  vote,  and  attempts  to  qualify  himself  by  regis- 

worth  three  times  the  whole  House  bill.    It  tering,  or  paying  taxes,  performing  tne  acts 

will  meet  three  times  as  many  cases  as  the  required,  and  he  fails  by  reason  of  being  un- 

House  bill.    The  fourth  section  standing  alone  lawfully  prevented,  then  he  shall  go  to  the 

is  worth  more  than  the  whole  House  bill  put  polls  with  his  vote.   The  next  section  provides 

together.    It  makes  it  an  offence  to  interfere  that  if  any  person — ^this  goes  outside  of  the  of- 

with  the  registration  by  outsiders  and  for  out-  fi  cers — in  timid  ate  him  while  he  is  attempting  to 

aiders  or  anybody  to  interfere  with  voters.  qualify  himself  by  performing  the  prerequisites, 

"Then  the  fifth  section  contains  this  pro-  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means  attempt  to  pre- 
vision :  vent  him  from  performing  that  prerequisite,  or  if 
That  any  person  who  shall  bo  deprived  of  any  of-  any  person  shall  prevent  him  unlawfully  from 
ficc,  except  that  of  member  of  Gonffreas  or  member  voting  by  threats  or  by  any  other  mode  of  ob- 
of  a  State  Legislature,  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  struction,  then  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of 

Int^^rnHf  «.^«wffi^^^^^  an  offence.    The  next  section  provides  that 

possession  of  saon  office  by  wnt  of  manaamtu  or  .«  j*  i  x        u     •         j.»i.i  j  j.  *  i.«      m      ^ 

other  appropriate  proceeding:  and  the  circuit  and  *^^  candidate  who  is  entitled  to  his  office  by 

district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  con-  reason  of  the  refusal  of  boards  of  canvassers, 

current  jurisdiction  of  ail  caaes  arising  under  this  or  otherwise,  to  count  the  colored  vote,  may 

*®*^^^°°'  have  his  action  to  obtain  possession  of  his  of- 

"  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman)  fice.    The  rest  of  it  is  the  machinery  of  the 

criticised  this  section  because  the  word  '  man-  civil  rights  bill  modified  to  suit  the  emergen- 

damus '  is  used  in  it.    I  undertake  to  say  that  cies  of  the  case,  whereby  you  have  agents  to 

a  maiidamus  is  an  appropriate  proceeding  in  enforce  the  law,  and  the  power  of  the  Gov- 

all  cases  where  there  is  a  refiisal  to  count  the  emment  to  protect  the  voters  in  a  fair  oppor- 

votes.    Cases  may  very  frequently  arise  where  tunity  to  record  their  votes, 
the  officers  will  refuse  to  count  the  votes  at  all        "  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out 

because  negroes  have  voted.  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill, 

**N'ow,  for  the  rest  of  our  bill,  it  is  simply  and  to  insert : 
providing  the  machinery  to  put  the  bill  in  mo-        That  all  citizens  of  the  TJnited  States  who  are  or 

tion ;  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ^b^l  ^^  otherwise  qnaliflcd  by  law  to  vote  at  any 

Senate  to  that    We  have  the  machinery,  sub-  ?I?f  ^^'^  ^l  *^^?,  P^^P^?  '^  ^^y  ^^^^^  territory,  dis- 

stantially,  of  the  civil  rights  act  to  put^'e  bill  Su^^cTp^^', ^^ottt^^t^^^^^^ 

m  motion.    The  House  bill  merely  makes  it  an  he  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections, 
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without  distinction  of  raoe,  color,  or  previous  oondi-  this  oot.  shall  be  entitled  to  recovor  possession  of 

tion  of  SdPVitude;  any  law^  custom,  usage,  or  reg^ii-  such  office  by  writ  of  mandamua  or  other  appropriato 

lation  of  a&y  State  or  Temtoi^.  or  by  or  under  its  proceeding ;  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  tho 

authority,  to  the  oontraiy  notwithstanding.  United  8Utes  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 

Section  2.  And  be  ufuHAer  enacted^  That  if  by  the  proper  State  courts  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 

or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  section. 

any  State,  or  the  laws  of  anv  Territoryj  any  act  is  or  Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  district 

or  shall  be  required  to  be  done  as  a  prerecjnisite  or  courts  of  the  United  States,  within  their  respective 

qoalifleation  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or  districts,  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the 

laws  persons  or  officers  are  or  shall  be  charged  with  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 

the  performance  of  duties  in  furnishing  to  citizens  an  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 

opportunity  to  perform  such  prerequisite,  or  to  become  also,  concurrently  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Uni- 

qualified  to  vote,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  everv  such  ted  States,  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising 

person  and  officer  to  give  all  citLzena  of  the  United  under  this  act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided ; 

States  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  perform  such  and  the  jurisdiction  hereby  conferred  shall  be  exei^ 

prerequisite,  and  to  become  qualiflea  to  vote,  without  oised  .in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  practice  gov> 

distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser-  eming  United  States  courts ;  and  all  crimes  and 

▼itude ;  and  if  any  ^ch  person  or  officer  shall  refuse  offences  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act 

or  Imowingly  omit  to  give  full  effect  to  this  section,  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  tho  indictment  of  a  ^and  jury, 

BhaU,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  or,  in  cases  of  crimes  and  offences  not  iniamous,  the 

of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recov-  prosecution  may  be  either  by  indictment  or  informa- 

ered  by  an  action  on  the  case,  with  full  costs  and  such  tion  filed  by  the  district  attorney  in  a  court  having 

allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  jurisdiction. 

just,  and  shall  also,  fbr  evexy  such  offence,  bo  deemed  Sxo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  district 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy  marshals  of  the 

thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 

not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year,  circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States, 

Sso.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  with  powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing 
br  or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  laws  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  Territory,  any  act  is  every  other  officer  who  may  be  specially  empowered 
or  shall  be  required  to  be  done  by  any  citizen  as  a  by  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and 
prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle  him  to  vote,  the  offer  they  are  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required, 
of  any  such  citizen  to  nerform  the  act  required  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Umted  States,  to  institute  pro- 
done  as  aforesaid  shall,  if  it  fail  to  be  carried  into  ceedings,  against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  vio* 
execution  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  late  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them 
aforesaid  or  the  person  or  officer  charged  with  the  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case 
duty  of  receiving  or  permitting  such  performance  or  may  be,  for  trial,  before  such  court  of  the  United 
offer  to  perform  or  actine  thereon,  be  deemed  and  States  or  territorial  court  as  has  cognizance  of  the 
held  as  a  performance  in  law  of  such  act;  and  the  offence.  And,  with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  pro- 
person  BO  offering  and  failing  as  aforesaid  and  being  tectlon  to  all  persons  in  their  constitutional  right  to 
otherwise  quaMj^ed,  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote  in  the  vote  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  in  condition  of  servitude,  and  to  tho  prompt  discbnrgo 
fact  performed  such  act ;  and  anv  judge,  inspector,  of  the  duties  of  this  act^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
or  otner  officer  of  election  whose  duty  it  is  or  snail  be  circuit  courts  of  the  Umted  States,  and  the  superior 
to  receive,  count,  certify,  renter,  report,  or  nve  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States^  from 
effect  to  the  vote  of  any  such  oitoxen,  who  shall  refuse  time  to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  commission- 
er knowingly  omit  to  receive,  count,  certify,  regis-  ers,  so  as  to  afford  a  speedy  and  convenient  means 
ter,  report,  or  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  such  citizen,  for  tho  arrest  and  examination  of  persons  charged 
upon  tne  presentation  by  him  of  his  affidavit  stating  with  a  violation  of  this  act ;  and  such  commissioners 
such  offer  and  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  the  are  hereby  authorized  and  reouired  to  exercise  and 
nameof  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  discharge  all  the  powers  ana  duties  conferred  on 
thereon,  and  that  he  was  wrongfully  prevented  bv  them  by  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  re^rd 
Boeh  person  or  officer  from  performing  such  act,  shall  to  offences  created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  authonzed 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  tne  sum  of  $500  by  law  to  exercise  with  regard  to  other  offences 
to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  against  the  lawfif  of  the  United  States. 
an  action  on  the  case,  with  full  costs  and  such  alloW'  Sso.  8.  And  be  it  furt/ier  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
ancefor  counsel  fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  just,  and  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  to 
shall  also,  for  evexy  such  offence^  be  guilty  of  a  mis-  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
domeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  to  them  di- 
not  less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  rected ;  and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year.  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 

8*0.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  per-  tendered,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to 

BOH,  by  fbrce,  bribery,  threats,  intimidation,  or  otner-  execute  tne  same,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 

wiae^  shall  hinder,  dfelay,  prevnit,  ox  obstruct,  or  fined  the  sum  ox  $1,000,  to  the  use  of  the  person 

attempt  to  hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  deprived  of  the  rights  conferred  hy  this  act.    And 

citizen  from  doing  any  act  rec^uired  to  be  done  to  the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissioners  to  exocuto 

qualify  him  to  vote  or  from  votmg  at  any  election  as  their  duties  faithfhlly  and  efficiently  in  conformity 

ftforesaid,  such  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 

forfisitaodpay  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved  requirements  of  this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized 

thereby,  to  oe  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case,  and  empowered,  within  thelrdistricts,  respectively  to 

with  fml  costs  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  appoint,  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  any  one  or 

the  court  shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also  for  eveiy  more  suitable  persons  from  time  to  time  to  execute 

BQcli  offence  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as  may  be  issued 

on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  ana  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective 

be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  duties ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any 

thMi  one  year.  warrant  or  process  as  aforesaid  shall  have  authority 

Sxo.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or 

who  shall  be  deprived  of  any  office,  except  that  of  poeee  eomitatue  of  the  proper  county,  or  such  portion 

meiaber  of  Congress  or  memoer  of  a  State  Legisla-  of  the  laud  or  naval  torees  of  the  United  States  or  of 

turo,  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  militia  as  may  bo  necessary  to  tho  performance 
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of  the  duty  with  which  ther  are  chai]g^d,  and  to  in»are  United  States^  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  deemed 

a  faithful  observance  of  the  flfteenUi  amendment  to  necessary  to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  \  and  such  war-  due  execution  of  this  act. 

rants  shall  run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers  any-  Seo.  13.  And  he  it  fttHher  enacted.  That  whenever 
where  in  the  State  or  Territory  within  which  they  any  person  shall  hola  office,  ezoevt  as  a  member  of 
are  issued.  Congress  or  of- some  State  Legislature,  contraiyto 
Sec  9.  And  U  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
who  shall  knowizi^Iy  and  wilfully  obstruct,  hinder,  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
or  prevent  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
the  execution  of  anv  warrant  or  process  issued  under  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  such  person  shall  hold  office  as  aforesaid  to  proceed 
lawmlly  assisting  him  or  them,  from  arresting  any  against  such  person  by  writ  of  quo  warranto^  return- 
person  for  whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or  pro-  able  to  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
cess  tuay  have  been  issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  attempt  States  in  such  district,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to 
to  rescue  such  person  from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  tiie  removal  of  such  person  from  office ;  and  any  writ 
other  person  or  persons,  or  those  lawfully  assisting  as  of  quo  warranto  so  brought  as  aforesaid  shall  take 
aforesaid  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  precedence  of  ell  other  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
hex^in  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid.  abet,  or  court  to  which  it  is  made  returnable,  and  shall  not 
assist  any  person  so  arrested  as  aforesaid,  directly  be  continued  unless  for  cause  proved  to  the  satisfao- 
or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  ofH-  tion  of  the  court. 

oer  or  other  person  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  Sec.  14,  And  he  it  fuHher  enacted,  That  anyperson 

or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  any  person  for  whose  who  shall  hereafter  knowingly  accept  or  hold  any 


has  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or 

fihall  for  either  of  said  onenoes  be  subject  to  a  fine  exercise  the  dutiesof  any  such  office,  sbidl  be  deemed 

not  exceeding  $1,000  and  imprisonment  not  exceed-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against  the  United  States, 

ing  six  months,  by  indictment  and  conviction  before  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  circuit  or 

the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  impris- 

the  district  or  circuit  in  which  said  offence  may  have  oned  not  more  than  one  year  and  fined  not  exceed- 

been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  ot  crim-  ing  $1  000,  and  shall  forever  be  disqualified  to  hold 

inal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 

organized  Territories  of  the  United  States.  States  or  any  State. 

Sbo.  10.  And  he  U  fuHher  enacted.  That  the  com-  Sec.  16.  And  he  U  fuHher  enacted,  That  all  persons 

missioners,  district  attorneys,^  the  marshals,  their  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 

deputiesj  and  the  clerks  of  the  said  district,  circuit,  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  in 

and  temtorial  courts  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to 

the  like  fees  as  may  be  aUowed  to  them  for  similar  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  Ml  and 

services  in  other  oases.    The  person  or  persons  au-  equal  benefit  of  all  kws  and  proceedings  for  the 

thorized  to  execute  the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by 

commUsioners  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  against  the  nrhite  citizens,  and  shall  be  su^ect  to  like  pnnish- 

provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ments,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exac- 

ten  dollars  for  each  person  be  or  they  my  arrest  tions  of  every  kkid,  and  none  other,  any  law,  stet- 

and  take  before  any  such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  ute    ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  con- 

with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  trary  notwithstanding.    No  tax  or  charge  shall  be 

by  such  commissioner  for  such  other  additional  ser-  imposed  or  enforced  by  any  State  upon  any  person 

vices  as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  emigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign  country  which  is 

them,  such  as  attendmg  at  the  examination,  keep-  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every  person 

mg  the  pnsoner  in  custody,  and  providmg  him  with  emigrating  to  such   State  from  any  other  foreign 

food  and  lodgm^  during  his  detention,  and  until  the  country,  and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with 

final  determination  of  such  commissioner,  and  m  this  provision  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 


mci  or  couniy,  as  near  as  may  oe  praciicaoie,  ana  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  protecte< 

P.^1«'''''/^?.l^^"''^^*^.*^^F?'K'^®u^^^^^^^^  by  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment,  pains,  or 

certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  district  w  ithm  which  penalties,  on  account  of  such  person  being  Ian  aften, 

the  airest  is  made,  Mid  to  be  recoverable  from  the  or  by  reason  of  his  oolor  or  rice,  than  is  prescribed 

defendant  as  part  of  the  judgment  m  case  of  convic-  for  thepunishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

a*     tt    A  jx    u  ^  ^x          ^  J  mi   *.     -L  o^  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 

♦i,®"^*  ":i  ^?^  hi!*  •ft't*?  ^f^'  ^\?i  whenever  j^hed  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  unprisonment 

the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  reason  not  oxc^ding  one  year,  or\oti,  in  the  dikcreUon  of 

to  believe  that  offences  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  tj^e  oouxt      »        "^      »              » 

^^??,^;^-f5?^L*^?  P^n'?!*'?'  iy^f^ ^  ^-'^'^  Seo,  17.  And  he  UfuHher enacted.  That  the  act  to 

5^o^«i^^'°''^*^^'*f'  li *^'H  ^®  ^"""^^"v:  ?"'  ^If  Ji."l  ^  protect  all  persons  ii  the  United  Stites  in  their  civil 

djflcretion,  to  durect  tihe  judge,  marshal,  and  district  lights,  and  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication, 

5*i™«^*i?f  A^f'^^%\^  *"w1  **  ^''''^  P^*''®  Passeci  AprU  9, 1866,  is  hereby  refinacted ;  and  said 

within  the  district,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  i^  except  the  first  and  second  sections  thereof,  is 

designate,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  ^e^by  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  act ;  ind 

and.  tnsl  of  persons  charged  with  a  violaUon  of  this  gectioh  fifteen  and  section  sUteen  hereof  shil  be 

act ;  and  it  sTiaU  be  the  dutjr  of  even^  judge  or  other  enforced  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

officer,  when  any  such  requisition  shall  be  received  or 

by  him,  to  attend  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  therein  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  *^This 
designated,  ,,  ,  ^  ,  ,^  .  ,  „  House  bill  is  confined  almost  exclusively,  and 
la^i}orA^.^/^^^  I  ^-^  ^-elusively,  to  punishing  officers  and 
person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purposJ,  to  em-  persons  who  shall  intimidate  or  hinder  or  de- 
ploy such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  lajT  voting  in  the  methods  pomted  out  by  the 
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bill,  or  permitting  the  perfonuanoe  of  some  posfloesion  of  Buch  office  by  writ  of  ma»<fam«#  or  other 

daty  which  is  eiyoined  on  them  as  officers  un-  appropmte  proceeding,  and  the  circuit  and  district 

A^J^4.\.^  1-™      T«  *i»«4.  ,^«..4.:y...i«.  :*  :«:».>/>  «WT»„  oourta  of  the  United  States  shall  have  concurrent 

der  the  law.    In  that  particular  it  is  in  no  way  jurisdiction  of  aU  cases  arising  under  this  section. 

remedial:  it  punishes  the  cnme  after  it  is  com-  u  a^a  v-  *u^  ^««*  «««*sr«  i*  •           •  i  j 

plete  Md  done,  but  it  gives  no  remedy  to  the  "^^  ^f.  *^. Vl'^f ^n   f  !«?»  *^T: 

person  who  h^  been  irjured  by  the  wrongful  jr^'^^^reSJL^BLWe^^Sl.^l 

*ot,                                    ^                    ^              ,     .  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States^  cognizance  of  aU 

^*  Now,  the  fifth  section  of  the  Senate  bill  is  crimes  and  offences  committed  against  the  provisions 

in  my  Judgment  worth  the  whole  House  bill  of  this  act. 

together.    It  provides  that  "  The  idea,  then,  of  the  bill  is  that  the  en- 

Any  person  who  shall  be  deprived  of  any  office,  forcement  of  this  act,  and  of  the  rights  of  per- 

exoept  that  of  member  of  Congress  or  member  of  a  sons  under  this  act,  is  to  be  exclusively  in  the 

State  Legislature—  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  per- 

"Of  course  that  exception  is  because  the  sons  who  shall  be  deprived  of  office  by  any 

Congress  and  the  Legislature  are  the  exclusive  violation  of  this  act  may  recover  their  offices 

judges  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  by  some  appropriate  remedy  in  the  courts  of 

their  members—  the  United  States.    Now,  the  first  point  to 

by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  wliich  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fiiend 

act,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  possession  of  such  ig  quite  a  practical  consideration.    How  many 

^Stnl^I^ilr^,^'l*H  Hu^^^  officers  will  this  cover  who  may  thus  be  de- 

cewling,  and  tno  oirciut  tnd  dutnot  ooorts  of  the  •     ^     «  ^i.  •       ic        -l            •  -i  i.-         ^  ^t  • 

UnitecT  StaUn  »luiU  hare  oonourrent  jurisdiction  of  pnved  of  their  offlcea  by  a  violation  of  tUis 

(11  eases  arising  under  this  seotion.  act ;  that  ia,  by  somebody  not  being  registered 

"  Here  is  the  great  ^stinotion  in  doctrine  and  f  ^^  ^""^^  ^f^^  3****  for  them,  or  somebody 

phUosophy  between  the  two  bills,  and  the  ques-  ^«"»8  prevented  from  voting  at  the  elections 

tion  now  is  which  course  of  action  the  Senate  '^J'^jouli  have  voted  for  them  or  any  other 

choose  to  take.    If  we  are  simply  to  follow  on  ?f„*i»«  K""**""^  *•»*'  "?*y  ^  ^^^  'i"^*'^  *^'? 

after  the  violation  of  law  and  punish  the  man  ^'?,V    How  many  such  officers  are  there?    I 

who  has  violated  it,  in  each  particular  case,  by  f"^  ^P*"  '"'■  2^  "^^  ^t**'    ^u"  ^^l  T" 

fine  and  imprisonment,  then  the  House  biU  is  ?"•?«?  «^«'7  o®°«'  f^'eP*  ^t'?^*'?***/  ,*^** 

the  best  conceived  bill.    If  we  design  to  do  Iif8**l""*„'°,,**'L^.'"*!»"^  ^^**v    ?*  ^^ 

something  more  than  that,  if  we  design  to  go  ih';?*^"""^  ^  '^1  State  officers  to  bepi  with, 

beyond  merely  punUhing  specific  violations  of  J*  *•»«"  !»''«''  ««  the  judioiaiy  of  the  State ; 

the  law,  and  to^ry  out  aid  enforce  the  prin-  *^«"  "^^  ''»|  f^^^  SP*^" '  ^f\^  *Kl  ^A*^ 

dple  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  officers  and  town  officers;  and  then  aU  the 

and  give  effect  to  the  votes  of  colored  persons  '"'.'''*!'"/  °^^V^    ^."^k  *  *w  ^^^n*"  "^^ 

offerld  at  the  polls,  then  we  should  have  some  '"*''?  /'"""i.  Wisoonsm  that  that  wiU  make 

suchnrovision  as  U  contained  in  the  Senate  bUl.  *°?.'»*  V^.*>  hundred  persons  in  the  county  in 

"  There  are  several  things  about  this  Senate  ?r^'<'^  ^  fj^«  ^?»?  ??  ^  ^  f*'"?^  -?  A^L"i^ 

bill,  some  things  in  its  phraseology,  perhaps  the  circuit  or  d.stact  court  of  the  United  States 

some  in  its  substantial  and  important  provisions,  *°  test  the  election  of  the  persons  who  are 

that  maybe  improved  by  amendment;  but  it  d«c}a'-ed  elected. ' 

seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  better  biU  if  we  desire  ,  *^'>.^'^''*f  =  ,    ^'  T»w   ?^,  '^"®°* 

to  do  any  thing.    If  we  merely  wish  to  pretend  {"•<"»  ?,?'»  ^^^^'^^^  ^«  expects  that  whole  num- 

to  do  something  and  not  accomplish  any  thing  ^  ^.'^^^  defrauded  out  of  their  eleoUon  very 

substantial  and  important,  the  House  bill  is  an  '^"S^  '^r*  <'*>™*y ' ,  ^        x           ^ 

excellent  recipe  for  doing  that ;  but  if  we  mean  ,.  ?*'"•  Jt^'^  '\x.      Z  not  expect  any  such 

to  carry  out,  execute,  and  secire  the  perform-  t*""/'  J""*  ^''""'^  **»«'"«'  have  been  a  great  many 

ance  and  oteervance  of  this  amendment  to  the  ?i*?i***f  1^*???°  <»««»?»  Ohio,  wid  I  know 

Constitution,  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  the  ''L*^**^^'^,  f^,T  *l"^J^  n? ^-'V'***  '^^ 

Senate  Wills  far  preferable  to  the  bill  that  ?l  *'}''  ^^^^  ^*^  *>'  *'»«  ^'^if  ??  Ohio 

comes  from  the  Hoise;  and  for  that  reason  I  *^*  f"^  ^o^^4  ^»'«  had  wy  httle  time  to 

hope  the  Senate  wiU  not  adopt  it  as  a  substi-  ***«°?  *«  '^^^^^  ?^'?- ,.^"*  "ow,  when  you 

tute.  Let  us  takethis  Senate  bm  and  go  through  have  increas^  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court;, 

with  it,  perfect  it  by  additions  or  subtractioM,  ""*  increased  the  causes  for  which  you  may 

but  act  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  the  legislation  P.'^cee*,  and  aUow  two  hundred  peraons  m  a 

called  for  at  the  present  tune."  «°«^«  •'9"™,*/.  ''F  T'o.  than  twenty  thousand 

Mr.  Thnrman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  Rf"T  V"  ^V'^t  ?**!  "^  ^^"S  ^'V^.V* 

dent,  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  my  the  whole  United  States  through  about  half  a 

fHen^  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Carpenter)  place  f*"*""  ^^"^  *°  K"  ,»»*<'  JS®  ^*»*™*  '^^ 

his  chief  advocacy  of  the  Senate  biU  upon  the  *"  o^"**"*  elections  and  try  the  title  to  office 

fifth  section  of  the  bill.    Let  us  see  what  the  ^^"^l  7?^^  *<>  H<>*  ''^^^  "  *•>  ^^"""'^  "^ 

fifth  section  is:  your  district  courts?                ,.    ,     ,^, 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the  twelfth  see- 


the proviaiona  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  reoorer    That  section  is  in  these  words : 
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Tliat  xt  sliaU  bo  kwful  for  tho  President  of  the    other  citizen  of  the  United  States.     That  is 


and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act.  violation  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  the  rejection 
**  I  expected  that  the  gentleman  who  has  of  the  vote.  To  enforce  the  act  is  to  enforce 
this  bill  in  charge  would  explain  that  section  the  reception  of  his  vote.  When  the  judges 
and  let  us  know  how  these  troops  were  to  act,  of  election,  the  sworn  oflBcers  of  election,  de- 
how  they  were  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  cide  that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  then, 
this  bill,  how  they  were  to  prevent  its  viola-  and  not  until  then,  can  this  military  officer  be 
tion.  Let  me  ask  the  attention  of  that  gentle-  called  into  requisition.  And  what  then?  Is 
man.  There  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio  about  his  judgment  to  override  that  of  the  judges  of 
fifteen  hundred  election  precincts.    I  suppose,  election  ? 

taking  the  whole  United  States  together,  there  "  Is  he  to  ai^udge  that  they  have  wrongly 
are  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  decided!  Is  he  to  decide  that  they  have  vio- 
election  precincts  in  the  whole  United  States  lated  the  act  ?  Is  this  military  man  to  decide 
and  the  Territories  thereof,  all  of  which  are  this  question  of  law  under  the  constitution  of 
covered  by  this  bill.  Now,  what  are  you  go-  Ohio,  or  the  constitution  of  New  York,  or  the 
ing  to  do  with  your  troops  ?  It  will  be  said  constitution  and  statutes  of  Kentudky,  and  to 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  them  to  hold  that  the  judges  of  election — men  versed 
every  one  of  these  election  precincts.  Mani-  in  the  election  law — have  decided  the  question 
festly  not.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  wrongly,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him 
army  twenty  fold,  fiftyfold,  to  do  that.  It  is  to  interfere,  and  do  what  ?  Interfere  and  <jom- 
supposed,  then,  that  there  are  some  places  only  pel  them  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet  to  receive 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  troops ;  the  vote  that  they,  under  their  oaths  as  sworn 
and  you  put  it  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  tho  oflScers,  have  rejected.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country,  whoever  may  nothing.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is  simply  intimi- 
be  that  Chief  Magistrate,  in  a  law  which  you  dation.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is  simply  holding 
intend  to  be  permanent — ^it  ought  to  be  per-  the  bayonet  to  the  throat  of  the  civil  officer, 
manent  or  not  be  a  law  at  all — to  interfere  with  and  holding  it  there  by  command  of  the  Presi- 
the  military  at  any  poll  where  he  may  see  fit  dent  of  the  United  States.  Show  me  some- 
so  to  interfere.  thing  that  these  troops  are  to  do ;  show  me 
"  In  any  section  of  the  country,  in  any  State,  how  they  are  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this 
in  any  district,  in  any  closely-contested  State  act ;  show  me  how  they  are  to  enforce  this  act, 
or  closely-contested  district,  you  put  it  in  the  unless  you  give  the  military  man  the  right  to 
power  of  one  man,  the  President  of  the  United  override  the  judgment  of  the  civil  officer ;  to 
States,  who  may  be  directly  interested  in  the  override  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  sworn 
result,  who  may  be  a  candidate  at  that  very  judge  of  election  deciding  as  to  the  law  of  his 
election,  to  surround  the  polls  with  the  troops  own  State  and  the  constitution  of  his  own 
of  the  United  States,  to  do  what  ?  To  see  that  State  and  the  right  of  voters  thereunder, 
this  act  be  not  violated ;  to  see  that  this  act  *^  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  soldiers  are 
be  enforced.  Nay,  more,  you  put  it  in  his  there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  violence, 
power  to  delegate  to  some  person,  not  an  offi-  That  is  not  what  tnis  act  says.  It  may  be  said 
cer  at  all  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  that  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
States,  and  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  ing  the  intimidation  of  voters,  and  the  like, 
domestic  violence,  no  insurrection,  no  rebel-  That  is  not  what  the  act  says.  The  section  is 
lion,  but  perfect  peace;  you  put  it  in  the  as  broad  as  the  whole  act.  It  provides  for 
power  of  the  President  to  give  to  some  single  troops  being  at  the  polls  to  prevent  any  viola- 
individual  the  delegated  power  of  employing  tion  whatsoever  of  this  act,  and  to  enforce 
the  whole  Army  of  the  United  States  to  see  every  one  of  its  provisions, 
that  this  act  be  not  violated ;  to  see  that  there  "  Sir,  I  say  once  more,  if  this  can  be  done  in 
is  no  cheating  at  elections.  Why,  sir,  what  a  a  free  country,  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  about 
power  is  that  I  the  one-man  power ;  let  us  hear  no  more  talk 
"  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  has  this  bill  in  about  the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
charge,  the  day  before  yesterday,  what  the  States ;  make  a  monarch  of  hun  at  once.  Louis 
troops  were  to  do  when  they  surrounded  the  Napoleon  has  been  charged  with  controlling 
poll,  I  will  take  a  case.  Here  is  an  election  the  elections  in  France.  Louis  Napoleon  never 
poll,  and  here  are  a  hundred  troops  of  the  surrounded  every  polling-place  in  France  with 
United  States  under  the  command  of  a  captfiin  the  troops  of  the  empire,  or  the  troops  of  the 
or  lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  is  sent  there  to  republic  before  it  was  an  empire.  Never  did 
do  what  ?  In  the  language  of  this  bill,  *  to  he  dare  to  do  that.  Not  a  soldier  appeared  at 
prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  exe-  the  voting-places  in  Paris  even,  where  there 
cution  of  this  act.'  What,  then,  is  to  be  pre-  was  the  strongest  opposition  that  existed  to  the 
vented?  The  violation  of  the  act.  What  is  emperor  at  the  late  election  there:  but  the 
to  be  the  violation  of  the  act?  The  improper  votes  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  in  their  now 
rejection  of  tho  vote  of  some  colored  man,  or  barracks,  their  own  camps.    Throughout  all 
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France  the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  with-  to  father  this  biU  and  defend  the  proposition, 
oat  any  bayonets  in  sight,  without  any  soldiers  What  is  the  language  of  this  amendment? 
to  make  them  afraid,  without  any  thing  to  in-  *  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
timidate  the  voters  in  the  shape  of  military  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by,' 
coercion.  And  yet,  here  in  a  republic,  you  whom?  Not  by  an  individual  acting  in  breach 
propose  to  confer  upon  one  man,  who  may  be  of  the  law ;  that  is  not  the  language.  Not  by 
a  candidate  for  election  himself,  the  power  to  a  combination  of  individuals  constituting  a 
surround  any  poll  he  pleases  in  the  whole  mob;  that  is  not  the  language.  It  is  not 
United  States  with  his  troops  to  see  that  the  against  them  that  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
election  law  is  not  violated  I  I  say  again,  if  stitution  is  directed;  but  it  is  explicit,  *  shall 
that  can  be  done,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  free  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
institutions  any  more."  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  If  my  friend  had  made  the  previous  condition  of  servitude/ 

speech  that  he  has  now  favored  us  with  (and  "It  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  United  States 

it  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  in  many  respects  and  upon  tne  States,  and  no  stretch  of  inge- 

a  sound  one),  twenty  years  ago,  when  his  own  nuity  can  extend  it  one  hairVbreadth  farther, 

party  was  pressing  almost  exactly  such  a  sec-  Why  the  prohibition  to  the  United  States? 

tion  as  the  eighth  section  of  this  bill,  in  order  Because  the  Confess  of  the  United  States 

to  aid  in  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  back  fixes  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  District 

to  slavery,  he  would  have  performed  a  greater  of  Columbia  and  also  in  the  Territories  of  the 

service  to  his  country  than  he  performs  now.  United  States ;  and  therefore  the  prohibition 

I  ask  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  the  Senate  upon  the  United  States  is  proper.    Why  the 

may  see  the  comparison  between  these  two  prohibition  upon  the  States?     Because  the 

sections,  to  read  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  States,  each  for  itself,  fix  the  qualification  of 

1850,  passed  by  the  party  of  which  my  friend  voters  in  the  States.    Before  the  passage  of 

from  Ohio  is  the  exponent ;  and  I  ask  Sen-  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  power 

ators  to  take  the  eighth  section  of  this  bill  and  of  a  State  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  its  voters 

conopare  it  as  the  Secretary  reads,  to  see  if  we  was  without  any  limit  or  restriction  whatsoever, 

have  not  pretty  good  authority  for  that  kind  It  was  so  completely  without  limit  or  restric- 

of  legislation.^'  tion  that  in  several  of  the  States  persons  not 

Mr.  Thurman:  "Mr.  President,  times  have  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to 
changed  when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  vote ;  as,  for  instance,  foreigners  who  had  de- 
goes  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1850  to  clared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  but 
find  a  model  for  legislation,  and  times  have  had  not  completed  their  naturalization  by  a 
changed  wonderfully.  Now,  Mr.  President,  residence  of  five  years  and  taking  the  final 
if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  oath.  That  was  the  case,  if  I  mbtake  not, 
I  was  right,  I  could  entertain  that  doubt  no  formerly  in  the  State  of  lUinoiB,  and  perhaps 
longer.  When  so  astute  and  able  a  man  as  in  some  other  States  where  foreign-bom  per- 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  can  ^ve  no  better  sons  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
reason  for  the  defence  of  this  section  than  that  come  citizens  were  allowed  to  vote  before  they 
which  he  has  given,  I  know  my  objections  to  it  had  fhlly  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  well  taken.  What  possible  connec-  I  may  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  that  particular 
tion,  or  parallel,  or  similitude,  has  the  use  of  State,  but  I  know  that  that  was  the  case  in 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  some  of  the  States." 

execution  of  the  writ  of  a  court  against  resist-  Mr.  Davis :  "  On  a  residence  of  six  months." 

ance,  to  the  case  provided  for  in  this  bill,  of  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Then  comes  this  provision, 

surrounding  the  ballot-boxes  with  the  troops  the  sole  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  judges  of  United  States  which   limits  that  heretofore 

election  to  receive  the  votes  or  to  compel  them  complete  and  plenary  and  unconditional  power 

to  reject  them?  "  of  a  State  to  fix  the  qualification  of  the  Voters 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "My  friend  will  pardon  me.  in  that  State;  and  what  is  it?    How  can  any 

I  was  only  alluding  to  what  he  said  respecting  man  say  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  limi- 

the  eighth  section,  which  he  condemned.    I  tationupon  the  power  of  the  State?    Is  it  not 

made  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  twelfth  section,  just  as  much  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 

which  I  will  consider  when  we  reach  it."  State  as  is  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  that  no  State  shall  coin  money ;  that  no  State 

82ud  one  word  about  the  eighth  section  to-day.  shall  keep  or  maintain  an  army  or  a  navy  with- 

I  do  not  think  I  have  said  one  word  about  the  otlt  the  consent  of  Congress?    Just  as  these 

eighth  section  to-day ;    and  therefore  I  am  are  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  States,  so 

agun  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  instead  of  is  this  fifteenth  amendment  a  limitation  on  the 

eoming  up  to  the  defence  of  his  eleventh  and  power  of  the  State,  and  nothing  else,  so  far  as 

twelfth  sections,  my  friend  runs  back  to  the  the  State  is  concerned, 

eighth  section,  about  which  I  think  I  have  said  "What  is  the  effect?    Simply  this,  that  if 

not  one  word  to-day.    That  is  not  quite  as  there  is  in  a  State  constitution  a  discrimination 

brave  as  my  fiiend  from  Vermont  usually  is.  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 

Let  him  stand  up  to  his  work,  if  he  undertakes  of  servitude,  that  provision  in  the  State  con- 
Voih  X.— 12  ▲ 
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stitntion  bocomes  null  and  void,  because  it  be-  isbment  under  tbe  statute  of  Massachusetts,  can 

comes  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  Con-  you  saj  that  that  man  is  the  State  of  Massachu- 

stitution  of  the  United  States.    So  if  there  are  setts,  and  that  therefore  he  is  doing  "vrhat  this 

lawsof  the  States  that  discriminate  against  anj  constitutional  amendment   forbids,   and  that 

person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  because  of  you  will  punish  him  ?    The  prohibition  here  is 

his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  upon  the  State.    Can  you  undertake  to  punish 

tude,  those  laws  ipso  facto  become  void,  because  an  individu^  who  is  not  acting  under  the  au- 

they  are  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  Con-  thority  of  the  State,  but  directly  against  the 

stitution  of  the  United  States.  statute  law  of  the  State,  and  who  is  punishable 

"  If  a  State  should  hereafter  attempt  to  pass  under  that  statute  law  by  indictment  in  the 
such  laws,  it  would  be  attempting  to  do  an  un-  courts  of  the  State  ?  And  yet  you  undertake 
constitutional  thing,  and  its  action  would  be  to  say  that  that  individual,  thus  acting  con- 
absolutely  null  and  void,  and  for  a  remedy  trary  to  the  Jaw  of  his  State,  liable  to  punish - 
against  any  such  violation  whatsoever  the  courts  ment  by  his  own  State  in  her  own  courts,  can 
afford  precisely  the  same  redress  that  they  do  be  taken  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
against  the  violation  of  any  other  portion  of  State,  removed  from  under  the  law  which  ho 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  If  there  is  a  has  violated,  and  taken  into  a  Federal  court  to 
necessity  for  passing  a  stringent  bill  to  enforce  be  punished  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
this  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  very  ^*  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  lawyer  can 
same  reason  would  require  bills  of  pains  and  think  for  a  moment  that  this  bill  in  this  respect 
penalties  and  persecutions  to  enforce  every  where  it  acts  on  individuals — not  officers  of  a 
other  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  for  there  State  at  all,  mere  private  individnds,  mere 
is  not  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  violated,  trespassers,  mere  breakers  of  the  peace,  mere 
This,  then,  being  simply  a  limitation  on  the  violators  of  the  State  law — ^that  this  bill  which 
power  of  the  State,  simply  withholding  from  it  seizes  them  and  punishes  them  under  this  act 
one  of  the  powers  which  it  heretofore  possessed,  of  Congress  and  m  the  Federal  courts,  is  war- 
the  power  of  fixing  the  qualifications  of  elec-  ranted  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
tors,  or  restricting  that  power  in  a  single  par-  stitution. 

ticnlar,  it  is  as  plain,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  *'But  now  what  is  proposed  to  be  done? 

sun  at  noonday  in  a  cloudless  sky,  that  this  Now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  a  mere  idler ; 

amendment  can  only  be  held  to  speak  of  a  now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  a  mere  ruf- 

State  as  a  State ;   as  a  Stitte  in  her  political  fian ;  now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  some 

character,  as  a  distinct  autonomy,  and  does  man  who  is  simply  a  cheater  at  the  election ; 

not  deal  with  individuals  at  all.  all  of  whom  are  punishable  under  the  State 

^^  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  case  in  which  Congress  law ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  restricting  the 
might,  perhaps,  deal  with  individuals,  the  case  power  of  the  State,  which  declares  tlie  very 
supposed  by  my  friend  from  California.  Sup-  acts  complained  of  to  be  unlawfhl^  and  pun- 
pose,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio  should  ishes  those  acts,  you  take  the  individual  f^om 
pass  a  law  that  no  colored  man  dionld  vote;  under  the  State  law,  send  him  before  the  Fed- 
or,  to  change  it,  suppose  it  should  pass  a  law  eral  court,  and  punish  him  in  virtue  of  an  act 
that  no  white  man  should  vote,  and  the  officers  of  Congress. 

charged  with  the  execution  of  that  law  should  *^  Why,  sir,  if  you  can  do  this,  if  this  is  to  be 

attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect,  they  would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 

liable  to  civil  actions  without  any  act  passed  and  the  right  to  pass  appropriate  legislation 

by  Congress  at  aU ;  but  possibly  in  a  case  like  in  support  of  it,  then  you  may  go  the  whole 

that  Congress  might  by  law  reach  those  indi-  length.    It  is  only  a  question,  then,  of  discre- 

viducds  thus  executing  a  State  law,  and  there-  tion  with  you.    You  are  foolish  to  talk  about 

fore,  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  State,  such  a  bill  as  this  if  this  interpretation  is  right, 

which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Why  not  go  the  whole  length  at  once  ?    Why 

forbids.  not  take  all  the  elections  in  your  own  hands? 

"  That  is  one  thing;  but  a  wholly  different  Why  not  provide  by  Federal  law  for  the  whole 

thing  from  that  is  the  unauthorized  act  of  an  registration?    Why  not  provide  Federal  judges 

individual,  which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  of  election,  Federd  boards  of  canvassers,  and 

right  of  another  man  to  vote,  and  which  unau-  Federal  machineiT'  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 

thorized  act  is  even  in  violation  of  the  law  of  cess  of  election  f^om  the  time  the  voter  goes 

the  State  itself.    Why,  sir,  take  the  case  of  a  to  register  until  the  time  that  the  successful 

State;  take  Massachusetts,  for  instance.   There  candidate  is  inaugurated  into  his  office?    You 

is  no  distinction  in  the  right  to  vote  on  ac-  can  do  that  just  as  constitutionally  as  you  can 

count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  pass  this  biU." 

servitude;  and  there  has  been  none  for  a  long,  Mr.  Sherman :   ^'I  will  ask  my  colleague  if 

long  time.    I  suppose  Massachusetts  has  laws,  he  has  any  doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress 

as  every  other  State  has,  that  forbid  any  one  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing 

to  prevent  a  citizen  from  exercising  his  right  members  of  Congress,  and  all  elections  growing 

to  vote.    When  a  man  thus  violates  the  law  out  of  the  national  Government?  ** 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  thus  Mr.  Thurman :  **  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 

renders  himself  liable  to  indictment  and  pun-  in  the  world  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
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^-ide  the  modo  and  manner  of  electing  mem-  can  do  that,  if  70a  can  pass  this  bill,  yon  have 

bers  of  Congress."  just  as  much  right  to  wipe  oat  the  whole  State 

Mr.  Sherman :    *^  And  tlie  punishment  for  machinery  of  elections  and  snpplant  them  by 

offences  comlnitted  in  consequence  of  the  elec-  officers  of  your  own." 

tion  ? "  Mr.  Sherman  :    "  Mr.  President,   there   is 

Mr.  Thurman:  "  Undoubtedly  that  might  be  one  grievance  that  I  feel  ought  to  be  dealt 

so.    But  let  us  see  what  that  is.    Is  that  this  with  at  this  moment,  as  we  have  this  bill 

bill  ?  '*  before  us ;  a  grievance  which  has  become  of 

Mr.  Sherman :  *'  I  think  that  is  yielding  the  greater  magnitude  even  than  the  denial  of  the 

whole  matter."  right  to  vote  to  colored  people ;  and  that  is,  the 

Mr.  Thurman :   "  Is  this  bill  limited  to  the  opeo,  glaring,  admitted  frauds  by  wholesale  in 

election  of  members  of  Congress?    No,  sir;  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  by  which  our 

it  extends  to  all  elections,  from  the  highest  of-  Government  is  about  to  be  subverted.    If  I 

fice  in  this  country,  the  President  of  the  United  were  asked  to  point  out  the  greatest  evil  that 

States,  down  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  coun-  now  threatens  our  country^  I  should  point  to 

try,  to  a^  fence-viewer.    It  includes  every  sin-  the  subversion  of  all  authority  by  overthrowing 

gle  elective  office  in  the  country,  either  under  the  elective  franchise.    We  have  official  docu- 

Federal  authority  or  the  authority  of  a  State,  ments  without  number  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 

and  therefore  it  derives  no  aid  whatsoever  from  gress  showing  the  growing  evil  of  trampliag 

tl^e  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  down  the  rights  of  communities  and  States  to 

mode  and  the  manner  of  electing  members  of  representation  in  Congress  in  tbe  election  of 

Congress.  members  of  Congress  and  in  the  election  of 

"  But  I  have  something  to  say  on  that  sub-  Senators.  At  the  last  presidential  election  in 
ject,  as  my  colleague  has  called  my  attention  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  an  official 
to  it.  That  provision  to  regulate  the  mode  and  examination  in  the  other  House,  there  was  an 
manner  of  elections  never  was  construed  to  attempt  to  subvert  the  election  of  a  President 
authorize  Congress  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  of  the  United  States  by  wholesale  and  glaring 
electors.  If  such  had  been  its  interpretation  frauds.  Does  anybody  deny  or  dispute  it  ?  It 
you  would  not  have  needed  your  fifteenth  was  sufficiently  proven, 
amendment,  so  far  as  the  election  of  members  *^  Therefore  I  think  we  ought  to  avail  our> 
of  Congress  is  concerned.  Neither  was  it  ever  selves  of  the  pendency  of  the  present  bill  to 
interpreted  to  take  a^ay  from  the  States  the  adopt  some  provision  tending  to  guard  the 
right  of  providing  officers  of  election  and  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  and  electors 
mere  machinery  of  elections.  But  the  mode  for  President  and  Vice-President  firom  these 
of  that  election,  for  instance,  whether  it  should  wholesale  frauds.  There  has  been  handed  to 
be  by  ballot  or  whether  it  should  be  viva  vocs,  me  a  bill,  very  carefully  prepared  by  a  large 
and  the  manner  of  that  election.  Congress  is  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  I 
authorized  to  prescribe.  But  that  provision  believe  a  committee  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
was  never  intended  in  the  world  to  dispense  hers,  upon  which  all  parties  and  all  sections 
with  the  agency  of  the  States,  and  substitute  were  fairly  represented.  That  committee,  after 
an  agency  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  a  careful  examination,  have  reported  three 
United  States.  sections  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  preserv- 

"  We  are  codsidering  a  bill,  as  I  said  before,  ing  the  purity  of  elections.  There  can  be  no 
that  reaches  elections  for  all  officers,  from  the  doubt  about  the  constitutional  power  of  Oon- 
President  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  hum-  gress  in  this  partiiAilar,  because  it  is  in  plain 
blest  township  or  town  officer  that  can  be  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
found in  the  United  States;  that  reaches  the  stitution  which  authorize  Congress  to  change 
election  of  school  directors  in  the  humblest  and  alter  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing 
hamlet  of  the  country  as  amply  as  it  reaches  members  of  Congress  and  electors  for  Presi- 
the  election  of  Governors  01  the  States,  the  dent.  I  propose  to  offer  these  three  sections, 
judges  of  courts,  and  the  President  and  Vice-  which  I  find  are  embodied  in  substance  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  this  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  but  which  are  dis- 
bill,  which  goes  to  every  popular  election  held  regarded  and  nullified  and  overthrown  in  every 
in  the  States  and  says  that  under  a  provision  election  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  three  in- 
which  simply  makes  State  laws  void,  which  dependent  sections,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
simply  operates  on  the  State  as  a  State,  which  the  bill : 
simply  renders  void  all  provisions  in  tne  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  a  State  contrary  to  this  -^«^  ^*  *^  further  enacted,  That  if  at  any  election. 

fifteenth  amendment,  under  a  provision  which  f?' ^PffTif*!''®  ^'^  ^^^^^^  l\^^  Congresa  of 

«^««   «A   A..4-k/^«  ♦%/««  4.\.^*    Xk;«i»   ,ir>^-   ««*  the  united  States  any  person  shall  knowingly  per- 

goes  no  .farther  than  that,  which  does  not  g^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  thelSiie  of 

reach  to  incUviaual  mtractions  ot  tne  law  done  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious ; 

under  no  color  of  State  authority  whatsoever,  or  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any 

it  is  proposed  to  take  the  whole  subject  of  candidate  for  the  same  office ;  or  vote  at  a  place 

eleotions  in  a  8Ute  for  State  offlcera,  comity  7i£"J^5ioTJ^a'C2f,^KvVror'lo' 

officers,  township,  city,  and  town  officers,  into  any  unlawful  act  tosecure  a  right  or  an  opportunity 

the  hands  of  Congress.     I  say  ogam,  if  you  to  vote  for  Idmsolf  or  any  other  person ;  or  by  force, 
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threat,  xnenaoOy  intimidation,  briboij,  reward,  or  the  first  section  of  this  act  for  persons  guilty  of  any 

offer,  or  promise  thereof,  or  otherwise  unlawfollj  of  the  crimes  therein  specified.*' 
prevent  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  or  of  any  Territory  thereof,        Mr.  Thurman :  "Mr.  President,  it  is  eighty- 
from  freely  exeroismg  the  right  of  suflrage,  or  by  _  ^         ^j^j     Govemmeiit  went  into 

any  such  means  induce  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exer-  j^»*o  °t^^^,  v*i«o  'wvt«**x*ucuw  tt^hk  iuw 

cisesuchriffht;  or  compel  or  induce,  by  anj;  such  operation.    Dunng  that  period  almost  every 

means  or  ouierwise,  any  officer  of  an  election,  in  any  party  that  has  existed  in  the  country  has  at 

such  State  or  Territory,  to  receive  a  vote  from  a  per-  some  time  or. other  been  in  the  ascendency  in 

•on  not  legaUy  qualified  or  ent^ed  to  vote ;  or  inter-  these  Halls;  but  never  nntU  now  was  such  a 

fere  many  manner  with  any  officer  of  said  elections  -»,^^«.^i.;^_'  ««  j.i,„x  ^*j^  ;«  +1,^  n^^^^^oo  ^f 

in  the  diioharge  of  his  duties ;  or,  by  any  of  such  P^P?^.*,^^]^  o^.         made  in  the  Congress  of 

means  or  otherwise,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  the  Umted  btates.     J?  or  eignty-one  years  this 

or  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  people  went  on  in  a  career  of  prosperity,  of 

deolare  the  result  of  any  such  election,  or  ^ve  or  liberty,  and  of  constitutional  law — " 

J^?i;!!Sf?'Ji?^lvf*!fr^^^^^                                      Mr.  Stewart:  "Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
tion  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  nia      •,,  j.    *  i.  xv-r        xon» 

duty  or  any  law  regulating  the  same ;  or  knowingly  aUow  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment  ? 
and  wili^iliy  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  en-        Mr.  Thurman ;    "  I  beg  the  Senator  not  to 

titled  to  vote :  or  reftise  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — 

person  entiaed  to  vote;  or  aid,  counsel,  piycure,  or  -without  any  human  being  supposing  for  an 

advise  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  ;^^„„i,  *v»«/„„>.v  «  •v«^^#Y«;+,'^«^a  4-1.  «♦  ^^^^^a 

liareby  mide  a  crime,  o?  to  oiiit  to  do  any  duty  the  ^^^^^  *^5*  «^<^?  »  proposition  as  that  amend- 

orinssionofwhich' is  herebymade  a  crime,  or  attempt  ment  could  receive  the  sanction  01  an  Amer- 

to  do  so,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ican  Congress.     But  now,  sir,  within  tbir^ 

of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  be  liable  to  in-  days  of  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend- ' 

dictment  in  wiy court  of  the  United  Stat^  of  com-  j^^^^  ^^  ^he  proclamation  of  its  adoption,  on 

petent  jurisdiction ;  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  .,  ^  rjii  *^  *«Av««  *Va  ^^a-^^^+u   -«„««^,^L«* 

Bcpumshed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  im-  *J?  0"1  ^^  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment, 

prlsonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  this  proposition,  which  has  no  more  relation 

Doth,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  pay  the  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  than  it  has  to  the 

costs  of  prosecution.     ^  ,  ^^  ^  . .    ^  .  ^  solar  system,  is  introduced  here  in  the  last 

Andbett/uHherenaeUd,  Tlwt^  if,  at  any  registrar  ^  '^       ^  1^^         j  ^  ^^     American 

tion  of  voters  for  an  election  for  Representative  or  «       °    .       i    ?a     "j  °*7Ti  i**M^xxv€»x* 

Delegate  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  any  Senate  is  asked  to  adopt  it. 
person  shall  knowingly  personate  and  register,  or        "  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  this  bill 

attempt  to  register,  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  is  to  become.     I  do  not  know  how  much  is  to 

whether  Uvin^,  dead,  or  fictitious ;  or  register,  or  ^^  carried  under  it.     I  do  not  know  how  much 

attempt  to  register,  at  a  place  where  he  shall  not  be  .r  .    ,  ^^  ^«  .»  ^  «^i^«a^  «««^  ^»    «„  t  i^«i:^«*^ 

lawftifiy  entitled  ti  register;  or  register,  or  attempt  *™ J?^®  ^^  the  colored,  race,  or,  as  I  believe 

to  register,  not  having  a  lawful  right  so  to  do  j  or  do  it,  this  struggle  for  negro  votes,  I  do  not  know 

any  unlawful  act  to  secure  registration  for  himself  how  much  that  proposition,  that  expectation, 

or  any  other  person;  or  by  force,  threat,  menace,  gnd  that  desire,  are  expected  to  carry  with 

intimidation,  bribery,  reward,  or  offer,  or  promise  ^^  I  know  they  wifi  carry  a  great  deal; 

thereof,  or  other^'ise,  unlawfully  prevent  or  hinder  ^  .t\    -x  ii:       .     ViV       ^'"^z  »  ^ii    1-       •  ' 

any  person  having  a  lawful  right  to  register  fVom  "'^^  ^  ^^^  **^ere  is  still  enough  of  reflection  in 

duly  exeroising  such  right ;  or  compel  or  induce,  by  the  American  Senate  to  prevent  their  carrying 

any  such  means,  or  otherwifle,  any  officer  of  reffistra-  such  a  proposition  as  this.     It  is  in  no  wise 

tion  to  admit  to  registratiojj  anv  person  not  fegallv  germane  to  this  hUl ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 

entitled  thereto:  or  mterfere  in  any  manner  with  ?.  .    ^  .n.    .^a  „«i„««  „^„  ^^^4.  4-^  ^^\.^  4-i»<o 

any  officer  of  registration  in  the  ^fischarge  of  his  this  bill;   and  unless  you  want  to  make  this 

duties:  or  bv  any  such  means  or  otherwise  induce  a  perfect  omnibus  bill,  this  amendment,  wnicn 

any  officer  of  registration  to  violate  or  refuse  to  com-  the  mover  of  it  has  not  seen  fft  to  stay  here 

ply  with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same;  or  and  defend,  ought  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  stand 
knowingly  and  wilful^r  receive  the  vote  of  any  p^  ^^s  own  merits. 

son  not  entitled  to  vote,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote         ut»x»auj.*-xti      rrvj  -j        j. 

ofanvpersonentitled  to  vote ;  oraid,  counsel,  procure,  .     ^^\»^»  that  is  not  aU.     This  amendment 

or  advisb  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  18  offered  here  without  ever  having  passed  the 

act  hereby  made  a  crime ;  or  to  omit  any  aot,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,   or  without  ever 

oraisiion  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime,  evenr  such  having  been  considered  by  any  committee  of 

person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  shall  xi,^  ar««*«.      V-rx,,  «»»  .aV^^i  i^^r^  of  fl^o  l./^«- 

be  liable  to  indictment  aSd  punishment  iherefor,  as  *°®  ^?^?*?1  J^^^  ^f  ^^®^  ^f^^  *i  ^^,  ?^^^ 

provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  for  persons  ^i  mianignt,  to  adopt  an  amendment  wnioh  no 

guihy  of  any  of  the  crimes  therein  specified.  committee  of  the  Senate  has  ever  considered. 

And  UUfuHher€nacUdy  That  if  any  person  shall  which  nobody  in  the  Senate  has  considered, 

by  force,  threat,  menace,  mtimidation,  or  otherwise  y^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^g  amendment  going 

unlawfully  prevent  any  citusen  or  citizens  from  as-  .  jT    "i  7^       «»Mvy «  w**o  4.«  ^"™^  :  ^      § 

aembUng  m  public  meeting,  to  fi-eely  discuss  or  hear  mto  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  States  and 

discussed  the  claims  or  merits  of  any  candidate  for  of  the  people ;    to  aaopt  an  amendment   the 

the  office  of  Representative  or  Delegate  in  CoiiCTess.  necessity  for  which,  if  there  is  any,  equally 

or  of  any  officer  of  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  existed  eighty  years  ago,  and  yet  which  no 

States ;  or  the  laws  or  measures  of  Congress,  or  any  „*-,i.^«-v»««  «/i™«.«»  -^^-^^Wi^x^x^-fx    f^^  ^\€*^^^ 

measure  exUting,  pending,  or  proposed,  Meeting  statesman,  no  lawyer,  no  politician,  for  eighty 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart  years  ever  thought  of  proposing  to  the  Amen- 

ment  or  officer  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  by  can  Congress.     You  are  asked  at  the  hour  of 

any  such  means  break  up,  disperse,  or  molest  any  midnight  to  adopt  this  long  amendment  of 

Ss°Llb^^^er?Tereon  "To  Iff^di^ff'^'sMr^  ^^^^  sections,  without  the  sUghtest  considera- 

deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  shall  be  Imble  to  in-  ^^"^  ^J  ^7  committee  whatsoever  of  this  body, 

dictment  M  punishment  therefor,  as  provided  in  That  is  legislation  for  yon  I    That  is  legislation 
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tonching  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  of  The  Presiding  OflScer :    "  The  question  be- 

the  States,  and  of  the  people  I    That  is  legisla-  fore  the  Senate  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 

tion  indeed,  to  propose  sooh  a  thing  as  this  at  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 

this  hoar,  and  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  which  contains  the  first  two  sections  of  tiie 

it !  "  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio." 

Mr.  Snmner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  Sena-  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
tors  speak  verylightly  about  voting  this  amend-  my  friend  from  Maine,  a  man  of  cool,  good 
ment  down.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  voted  down,  judgment,  as  I  know  from  an  acquaintance 
It  is  an  important  proposition,  as  important  as  of  twenty-five  years,  to  think  for  one  moment 
any  thing  in  the  bill,  and,  in  my  judgment,  what  would  be  l^e  condition  of  this  bill  if  these 
germane  to  the  bill:  nor  have  I  any  question  two  sections  were  added  to  it  and  the  bill  were 
that  it  is  entirely  witnin  the  powers  of  Congress,  passed.  What  do  these  sections  propose,  what 
I  submit  myself  to  the  iudgment  of  the  Sena-  do  they  cover  ?  They  cover  the  cases  of  elec- 
tor from  Ohio  I  know,  who  says  that  no  lawyer,  tions  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  as  well 
no  politician,  no  statesman,  will  affirm  it.  I  as  the  election  for  electors  of  President  and  Yice- 
offirm  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  completely  President.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  in  regard 
within  the  powers  of  Congress;  and  if  the  to  the  election  ?  In  almost  every  State  in  the 
Senator  will  go  back  to  the  language  of  James  Union  members  of  Congress  are  elected  at  th« 
Madison,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  he  will  same  time  that  the  officers  of  the  State  are 
find  that  Madison  specifically  declares  the  pie-  elected ;  I  believe  it  is  so  in  every  State,  I  do  not 
nary  powers  of  Congress  over  this  whole  sub-  know  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there  is  a 
ject.  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  I  do  not  separate  election  for  members  of  Congress, 
need  the  authority  of  James  Madison  on  this  Very  well,  then — ^now  mark  it,  and  I  pray 
occasion.  I  take  the  text  of  the  Constitution  Senators  to  listen  to  me — ^these  two  sections 
and  the  reason  of  the  case.  Those  two  are  cover  precisely  the  some  elections  that  are  cov- 
enough.  The  proposed  amendment  is  consti-  ered  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  The  bill 
tutionaL  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  hope  therefore  covers  elections  for  members  of  Congress  and 
that  we  shall  not  abandon  it.  We  have  it  now  covers  all  State  elections.  These  two  sections 
within  our  power,  and  let  us  put  it  on  the  bill."  cover  iJl  elections  at  whiteh  members  of  Con- 

The  Presiding  Officer :     *^  The  Chair  will  gress  are  elected.    Then  if  you  put  these  two 

state  the  question.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  sections  on  the  bill  and  pass  the  bill  you  have 

moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  this  beautiful  thing  to  exhibit  as  to  the  wisdom 

ator  from  Nevada,  whicfi  was  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  of  l£e  United  States,  that  in  the 

to  the  House  bill*    No  further  amendment  can  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repsesentativea, 

be  entertained  untU  the  amendment  moved  by  or  in  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  disposed  of."  Nevada,  there  is  one  set  of  penalties  for  .these 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  identical  offences  mentioned  in  the  amend- 

jected — yeas  14,  nays  26.  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  said :  "  I  now  offer  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

that  same  amendment,  with  the  section  omitted  Maine  there  is  a  wholly  different  set  of  penal- 

that  I  objected  to — ^the  third  section."  ties." 

The  Presiding  Officer :     **  The  amendment  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

will  be  reported."  resulted  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  read  the  section  omitted  by  YEAs-Meatw.  Abbott,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole, 

Mr.  Hamhn  from  the  amendment^  as  follows:  Corbett,  Cragin,  Flanagan,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Han-to, 

And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  If  any  person  ehaU,  gowell,  M(^onald,  Moirm  of  MjAn^Mo^^ 

by  force,  tW,  menace,  iktlmidation,  or  otherwise  2?^^^'I?ii^»,^2^?.'S'  fl^i^^SkiTR  ,m ' 

nJlawf^y  prevent  any  citizen  or  oitizeks  from  assem-  ^'^^l^VfsS^!^!®?!^??'^^?"^^                ®''"'- 

bUng  in  public  meeting,  to  freely  discuss  or  hear  dis-  »«J2  Thayer,  W arner,  tod  Yates-^l.           „^^., . 

cussSd  the  chums  or  merits  of  Ly  candidate  for  the  Jt''^^r^^SifT''iFj^'  SS  iJl^^ 

office  of  Eepresentative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  or  j'  Mairland,  Johnston,  MoCrwrv  Pool,  Boss,  Stook- 

ofanyofflc«oftheOovemmentoftheUnite3states;  <^°/ ^^^^I"^*  ^I^M^I^^^aY^^^^^^               ^.^ 


Tri^^^kSereror^'^E^lest  to^sucS^  Morrill   of   Vermdnt,   Norton,    KbbertsolT,   8aul»: 

or'^oSilSSr'"u\^n"^^^^^^^        such  S^Sft  bury  Sclin«,Shermai, Tipton,  TrumbuU,  ^^illiams. 

every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  <«  a  *^^  wuson    ^». 

crime,  and  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punish-  jjj^  amendment    to    the    amendment   was 

ment  therefor,  as  jjrovided  in  the  first  section  of  this  *«-zia<i  to 

act  for  persons  gmlty  of  any  of  the  crimes  therein  ^TJ^jTr*       ^     .tr   i    •       j.          i                i.  i 

speolfled.  Mr*  Stewart:   "I  desire  to  make  a  verbal 

correction.    After  consulting  several  members 

Mr.  Hamlin :    "  The  Secretary  has  read  the  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  move  to  amend 

seetlon  which  I  have  omitted ;  and  then  I  offer  the  twelfth  section  of  my  amendment,  in  line 

the  idttitical  amendinent  of  the  Senator  from  two,  by  striking  out  the  words  *or  such  ner- 

Ohio,  omitting  the  section  which  has  been  son  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose;^  so 

read."  that  the  section  will  read : 
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That  it  shall  be  lawfVil  for  the  President  of  the  subject. to  indictment  and  punishment  of  imprison- 

United  States  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  ment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  tlian  five  years, 

naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  and  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  $5,000, 

as  shall  be  deemed  neoessarj  to  prevent  the  viola-  one-half  thereof  to  go  to  the  informer;  and  all  Treas- 

tion  and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act.  nry  officers  settling,  passing,  or  paying  any  claim  or 

-,,                 J         X    A      XI-                J      *.A  account  for  pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  of  any 

The  amendment   to   the  amendment  was  person  entering  into  or  holding,  or  attempting  to  ex- 
agreed  to.  ercise  the  powers  or  perform  the  duties  of  any  office 

Mr.  Morton :  "I  desire  to  submit  the  follow-  or  public  trust,  against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

ing  amendment,  to  come  in  as  the  fifth  section  ^},  ^  e^^}^.^!  a  misdemeanor,  thereby  forfeit  and 

p  4->iik  Q     afA  Kill  •  '>  "^  disqualified  to  hold  his  place,  and  be  subject  to 

01  ine  menace  om.  indictment  and  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  not 

And  he  U further  enaeUd^  That  if  any  person  shall  less  than  twelve  months,  and  fine  of  $1,000,  one-half 
prevent,  hinder,  control,  or  intimidate,  or  shall  at-  to  the  informer.  All  persons  entering  into,  holding, 
tempt  to  prevent,  hinder,  control,  or  intimidate,  any  or  attempting  to  exercise  the  powers  or  perform  the 
person  from  exercising  or  in  exercising  the  right  of  duties  or  any  office  or  public  trust,  against  the  pro- 
suffrage  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  or  visions  of  this  section,  shall  also  be  subject  to  the 
guaranteed  bv  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con-  civil  suit  of  any  person  Injured  thereby. 
Btitution  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  bribery,  ^  T\r.^«.  ttr  «r;ii  -«^  «  -;««in.  ^^^a  ^^ 
threats,  or  threats  of  depriviM  such  person  of  emi  ^Mr.  Davis :  "I  will  say  a  single  word  on 
ployment,  or  occupation,  or  oi^eoting  such  person  that  amendment.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
fi-om  rented  house,  lands,  or  otner  property,  or  by  that  no  man  shall  claim  to  exercise  the  duties 
threats  of  refusing  to  renew  leases  or  contracts  for  ^^^1  to  assume  the  rights  of  an  office  unless  he 

li^^V-JiSX.l^lT.^'d'S'^^ol^^  Bh.Uh.ve  received,  plurality  of  thevotesof 

misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  vote  m  the  elec- 

fined  not  less  than  $500  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  tion ;  and  it  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  if 

than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year.  be  does  enter  upon  and  assume  the  duties  and 

The  Presiding  Officer :   "  The  question  is  on  responsibilities  of  any  office  that  is  so  to  be 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  filled  without  having  received  the  sanction  of  a 

Indiana."  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other  com- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  petitor. 

taken,  resulted  as  follows :  "  I  frankly  admit  that  my  object  in  offering 

Tbas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Chan-  this  amendment  is  to  correct  a  modern  abuse 

dler.  Cole,  Corbett,  Cra^in,  Flanagan.  Hamlin,  Har-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  these  evil 

Ian,  Harris,  Howell,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine^or-  times.    The  people  frequently  have  civen  a 


Nays— Messrs.  Casserly,  Davis,  Fowler,  Hamilton  tested  the  election;  and  it  has  been  the  custom 

of  Maryland,  Johnston,  McCreery,  Stockton,  Thur-  ^(  ^^le  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  view 

man.  and  Viokers — 9.  .     •                 "x          •     'x     x     j»     i     ^  xi  ^ 

AisBn-Messre.  Ames,  Bayard,  Bowman,  Brown-  to  increase  its  minority,  to  displace  the  sue- 
low,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Cattcll,  Conkling,  Drake,  cessful  candidate,  whom  the  people  by  their 
Edmunds,  Fenton,  ^erry,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  votes  had  placed  in  the  seat,  and  to  appoint  in 
Howard,  Howe,  Kelloffg,  Lewis,  Momll  of  Vermont,  j^jg  gtead  the  candidate  who  has  received  but  a 
Norton,  Kobertson,  B«ilsbury,Sohuiz,  Sherman,  gmall  minority  of  the  vote." 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Wilson— 27.  »m:  *"*""*  *y  ^*  *'"''  '™'           ,         , 

V.,.             J       i.    X     xt.              1       X  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

The  amendment    to  the   amendment   was  jq^^q^ 

agreed  to.  aTli.-i.fi,*  Mr.  Pool,  of  North  Carolina,  said :"  I  desire 
.v^'*-!?**^^'  of  Kentucky,  said :  "I  ihmk  that  ^  ^^^^  ^  Ueodment,  consirting  of  two  soo- 
the white  tenantry  should  have  a  special  pro-  ^.^^  j  understand  that  the  amendment  which 
teotion  against  the  nndue  influence  and  op-  ^^  been  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
pression  of  the  hindlor^  and  landowners.  I  ^^^^  Indiana  has  been  inserted  as  section  tye. 
^^^"■f  "?  n'"'''^®  *""  ^""^""^  *^®  amendment  just  j^  j  ^^^.^^  ^-^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^3^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^iona 
adopted."  .  '  ^  . 
The  Presiding  Officer :    "  The  Secretary  will  «^ana  seven. 


The  Secretary  read  the  amendment  to  the  act,  or  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any 

amendment,  which  was  to  insert  as  an  addi-  ^^Jif'^^A'^'il^JT^^^^ 

. .       1        x»       xi_    !•  n      •  ci8e  and  enioyment  of  any  ngnt  or  privilege  granted. 

tional  section  the  following :  ^^  secured  to  hun  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
And  U  ii  fuHh&r  enadedy  That  no  person  shall  United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  exercised  the 
enter  into,  hold,  or  ottempt  to  exercise  the  powers  or  same,  such  person  shall  be  held  guilty  of  felony,  and, 
perform  the  duties  of  any  office  or  public  trust,  which  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  nnedand  imprisoned ; 
the  Constitution  or  laws  require  to  be  filled  by  vote  the  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  and  the  Imprisonment 
of  the  people,  unless  he  shall  have  received  at  the  not  to  exceed  ten  years;  and  snail,  moreover,  bo  there- 
election  therefor  a  greater  number  of  the  votes  of  the  after  ineligible  to,  and  disabled  from,  holding  any 
electors  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  than  anr  office  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  created  by  the 
other  candidate ;  and  all  persons  entering  into,  hold-  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
ing,  or  attempting  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  perform  And  be  it  fuHktr  enaaUd^  That  if  in  the  act  of  vio- 
the  duties  of  such  office  or  public  trust,  shall  thereby  lating  any  provision  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
commit  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  which  they  shall  be  sections,  any  other  felony,  crime,  or  miadcmoanor 
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shall  be  committed,  the  offender,  on  conviction  of  That  if  any  person,  by  force,  bribery,  threats, 

such  violaUon  of  said  sections,  shall  be  punished  for  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  means,  shall  hinder, 

the  same  with  such  punishments  as  are  attached  to  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  hinder, 

like  felonies,  ciimes,  and  misdemeanors,  by  the  laws  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen,  etc. 

of  the  State  in  which  the  offence  may  be  committed.  ..  •             .       ..    i        i.»  is  j     •!.%.  xv      -u 

"  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  phrase* 

The  amendment   to  the  amendment    was  ology  there.    It  appears  to  be  too  indefinite, 

rejected.  "What  is  an  *  attempt  to  hinder,  delay,  pre- 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  I  offer  the  following  amend-  vent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen  ? ' 

ment,  to  be  added  as  anew  section:  "Strike  out  *  attempt.*    That  is  all  I  wish. 

And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  I^  seems  to  me  that  is  too  indefinite;  it  is 

shall  be  deprived  of  or  &U  to  be  elected  to  any  ofiioe  too  vague ;  it  will  be  found  too  difficult  to  put 

except  that  of  member  of  Congress  or  member  of  a  in  practice,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the 

State  Legislature,  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  imy  ^^^d  *  attempt.' " 

of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  of  the  de-  mi              Jji      _.    x^   xv        -«     ;i^     x 

nial  to  any  dtizen  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  The  amendment    to  the    amendment  was 

his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  agreed  to. 

shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  and  perform  the  It  was  ordered  that  the  amendment  be  en- 
duties  and  receive  the  emoluments  thereof,  and  may  grossed,  and  the  bUl  read  a  third  time.     The 

roI^cr^Sp^^S^^^^^^^^^  ^,^-^iAent  w^  to  strike  out  all  of  the  House 

district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  D"!  a»©r  the  enactmg  clause,  and  to  insert  in 

district,  or  in  any  State  court  having  jurisdiction  of  lieu  tiiereof  the  Senate  bill, 

such  proceedings.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

"This  is  substantially  restoring  the  fifth  sec-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  the 

tion  of  the  biU.    I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  ^^^^^^  ^^s  as  follows: 

time,  but  to  make  a  remark  explanatory  of  my  Yeas — Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Brownlow,  Cam- 
object  in  oflTering  to  restore  this  section.  If  we  ^'>^y  ^^^enter  Chan^fler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Crafin, 
-k.*!^  «t«.  <.»4.k^.U4^  *«j»  ^»«<.»Ui-.4t/x««i  «>^«r»..4.^  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamhn,  Har- 
have  any  authority  and  constitutional  power  to  ^  ^^^    Howa^,  Howe,  Howell,  licDonaldlMor- 

legislato  upon  this  subject  at  all,  we  hare  the  rill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn.  Patterson,  Fome- 

power  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  effectuate  the  roy.  Pool,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Kevels,  Eice,  Ross,  Sawyer, 

purpose  we  have                                   .-«...  ^            «.       .   „           -,, 

ored  man  of  the  ' 


the  right  of  having  the  man  for  whom  he  votes  of  Maryland,  Johnston,  kcCrecW,  Thurman,  and 

hold  the  ofiace  provided  he  has  received  a  Vickers— 8. 

minority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  or  if  he  would  Abswtt— Messrs.  Ames,  Bayard,  Boreman,  Buck- 
have  received  a  majority  if  the  colored  man  «igbamCattell,ConkliM,  Drake.  Edmunds,  J^en^^^ 

had  been  pemitte^^  to  cast  his  vote.    The  I^L^As^ot^i^^^^^^^ 

trouble  with  the  bill  as  we  are  about  to  pass  it,  Tipton,  and  Wilson— -21.                                • 

without  this  section,  is  that  it  is  a  mere  bill  to  o    xv    vn                 j 

punish  offences  against  that  right,  but  it  utterly  So  t^  biU  was  passed.                   ;,       ,     - 

fails  to  enforce  the  right,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  ,^  ^he  House  disagreed  to  ^e  amendments  of 

Congress  to  do  "                              •  *"®    Senate,  and  a  committee  of  conference 

Mr.  Carpenter    subsequently,  modified  his  "^^  appointed,  which  reported  some  verbal 

amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  "by  amendments  and  the  following additi^s  to  the 

reason  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  *>i"-    ^^^e  were  agreed  to  by  each  House. 

of  this  act,"  and  inserting  "who  offered  his  JYovided,  That  every  registration  made  under  the 

vote  at  the  election."  ^"^^P^  any  State  or  Territory,  for  any  State  or  other 

Tk«  «««-  «*»A  ««*«  «r^«/v  ^r.As.^r^;i.  ^-^A  Yx/vt»»  clectiou  at  which  such  Bepresentative  or  Delegate  in 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  bemg  congress  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 

taken,  resulted  as  follows :  registrotion  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  notwith- 

TsAs-Messrs.    Cameron,    Carpenter,    Chandler,  etandinff  the  same  shaU  also  be  made  for  the  purposes 

Cole,  Cragin,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  o^  any  State,  temtpnal,  or  municipal  election. 

Harns,  Howe.    Howell,    McDonald,  Nye,  Osbom,  Insert  the  following,  to  come  m  as  section  twenty- 

Bftmsey,  Bevels,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  o°J  '„,.,,     .^    -    -.,            ^  ^    rm.  ^     i 

Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Wamer-24.  Sso.  21.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  when- 

NAYai-MessTB.  Abbott'  Cassorly,  Corbett,  Davis,  ever  by  the  Uv  o^  any  State  or  Terntory  the  name  of 

HamUton  of  Maiyland,  Harlan,  Howard,  Johnston^  anj  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted  lor  as  Kepre- 


ABSKiT-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bore-  \^^  fame  election  for  State,  temtonal,  municipal,  or 

man,   Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cattell,    Conkling,  iocai  officers,  it  shaU  be  sufficient  ^r»ma  facie  evi- 

Drako,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Perry,  Fowler,  HaraliS  ,donce,  either  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  or  convict- 

Kellogg,  Lewis.  Morrill  <rf  Midne,  Morrill  of  Ver-  ^3  °py  P«"^"  chargedwith  votmg  or  attempting  or 

mont,  Norton,  Patterson,  Saulsbury,  Schurz,  Sher-  oj^nng  to  vote  urilawfhUy  under  the   provisions 

man,  Sprairae,  Tipton,  and  Wilson— 26.  ^i  ^h®  preceding  sections,  or  fbr  committing  either 

»    Mr  -o    1     r      1  ^f  Ijjjg  offences  thereby  created,  to  prove  that  the 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  person  charged  or  indicted  voted,  or  attempted  or 

agreed  to  offered  to  vote^  such  ballot  or  ticket,  or  committed 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Miobigan,  said :  "  I  wish  to  ^jf ^f  T  ^''  ^}^  ?S?^<^e?  "^^^^i  ^  the  preceding  sections 

«A.  uvniMu.,  V*  ^Auii.5«u,  «»»»«       ^  TT  jo«  w  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.j^j^  referenoe  to  such  ballot.    And  the 

offer  an  anwndment  in  section  four,  line  three,  proof  and  establishment  of  such  fiwt  shall  be  taken, 

It  now  reads :  held,  and  deemed  to  bo  presumptive  evidenoe  that 
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such  person  voted,  or  attempted  or  offered  to  vote,  BAtnralization  of  Aliens,  or  in  any  proooedings 

for  Buch  Bepresentative  or  Delegate,  as  the  case  may  under  such  acts  or  laws,  and  any  person  or  per- 

K^'  ^^2^"^  offence  was  committed  with  reference  ^^            makiniTsuch  oath,  affirmation, 

to  the  election  of  such  Representative  or  Delegate,  oMuovan.iu^  w  uio^^^  ouv«  vavu,  a«ux.u»wvru, 

and  shall  he  sufficient  to  warrant  his  conviction,  or  affidavit,  shall  knowingly  swear  or  aflmn 

unless  it  shall  he  shown  that  any  such  hallot,  when  falsely,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 

cast,  or  attempted  or  offered  te  be  cast,  by  him,  <Ud  to  be   perjury ;  and  the  person  or  persons 

not  contain  the  name  of  any  cpdidate  for  the  office  ^^^^  thereof  shalL  npon  conviction  thereof, 

of  Representative  or  Delegate  m  the  Congress  of  the  ?^  «i„*««^«;i  *«  ««!•»  Jl^.»w»«^*  a^»  «  *^^^  «^i 

UniteS  States,  or  that  such  offence  was  not  commit-  ^e  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 

ted  with  reference  to  the  election  of  such  Represent-  exceedmg  fire  years  and  not  less  than  one  year, 

ative  or  Delegate.  and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Insert  the  following,  to  come  in  as  section  twenty-  xhe  second  section  provides  that  if  any  person 

*^Seo.  22.  And  be  UfuHKer  efUEcUd,  That  any  officer  appljing  to  be  admitted  a  citizen,  or  appearing 
of  any  election  at  which  any  Representative  or  Dele-  as  a  witness  for  any  such  person,  shall  know- 
gate  in  the  Confffess  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ingly  personate  any  other  person  than  Limsel^ 
voted  for,  wheuier  such  officer  of  election  be  ap-  or  falsely  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased 
pointed  or  created  by  or  under  any  law  or  authority  p^„^jn^  or  in  an  assnmed  or  fictitions  name ; 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  or  under  any  Stote,  ter-  ^^  ic^^^  ,»«»«^«  «i,«ii  ^^i^^w  ««-t«  ^^.^^  «J. 
ritorial,  district,  or  municipal  law, or  authority,  who  o^  if  any  person  shall  Msely  make,  forge,  or 
shall  neglect  or  r^^e  to  perform  any  duty  in  regard  counterfeit  any  oath,  affirmation,  notice,  am- 
to  such  election  reauirea  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  davit,  certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  or 
United  States,  or  or  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  other  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  required 


make  any  false  certif  cate  of  the  result  of  such  elec-  shall  utter,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  use  as  true  or 

tion  in  regard  to  such  Representative  or  Delegate ;  genuine,  or  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  false, 

or  withhoH,  conceal,  or  destroy  any  certificate  or  rec-  fogged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit  oath,  aflirma- 

'tl^^r^'^e^ll^^llf^^^  tiol,>tice,  certificate,  order,  record,  signa- 

Delegate ;  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  return  ture,  mstrument,  paper,  or  proceeaing  as  aiore- 

the  same  as  so  required  by  law ;  or  aid,  counsel,  pro-  said ;  or  sell  or  dispose  o^  to  any  person  other 

cure,  or  advise  any  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  than  the  person  for  whom  it  was  originally 

act  by  this  or  any  of  the  preceding  sections  made  a  j      ^  anfoertificate  of  dtizenshin,  or  certifi- 

cnme:  or  to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of  *«'"''^>  «*"J  w«iw»*s/«w  v*  wiiax^mb^.|«,«m  w*vm^ 

which  is  by  this  or  any  of  sidd  sections  made  a  crime,  <5ate  snowing  any  person  to  be  aomittea  a  citi- 

or  attempt  to  do  so,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  £en ;  or  if  any  person  shall  in  any  manner  use 

and  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  registering  as  a  voter,  or  as 

therefor,  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  evidence  of  a  right  to  vote,  or  otherwise,  unlaw- 

^^ferpersonsgmltyofanyofthecrmiestherem  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    certificate  of  citizenship,  or 

Strike  out  all  of  the  twenty-first  section,  and  in  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification  show- 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  followmg,  to  come  in  as  sec-  ing  such  person  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  citizen, 
tion  twenty-throe :       ^  ,  ^,       ^  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  or  made, 

office,  except  elector  of  President  or  Vice-President,  ^ent,  or  exemplification,  has  been  unlawfully 
Representative  or  Deleffato  in  Gonfrcss,  or  member  issued  or  made;  or  if  any  person  shall  nnlaw- 
of  a  State  Legislature,  by  reason  of  the  denial  to  any  flilly  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  any  such  order  or 
citizen  or  dtiaens,  who  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  the  right  certificate,  issued  to  or  in  the  name  of  any  other 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conoi-  ^^^^^  Jj  •«  «  ^-.4.:4.s^„„  ^««»^  ^«  ♦!.*  ^».««a  ^f 
tion  of  servitude,  his  right  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  P^json,  or  m  a  fictitious  name,  or  the  name  of 
office  and  the  emoluments  thereof  shall  not  be  im-  a  deceased  person ;  or  use,  or  attempt  to  use, 
paired  by  such  denial ;  and  such  person  may  bring  or  aid,  or  assist,  or  participate  in  the  use  of  any 
any  apprOT)riate  smt  or  proceeding  to  recover  pos-  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to 
session  of  such  office ;  and  m  casM  where  it  s^aU  ^  f  ^  counterfeit,  or  antedated,  or  know- 
appear  that  the  sole  question  touching  the  title  to  *'^**'*6'~»  *'*  wtuAvw.^^^  w*  aui^«*«.^  v*  ^»*v 
such  office  arises  out  of  the  denialof  the  right  to  ^S  *^®  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud, 
vote  to  citizens  w)io  so  offered  to  vote,  on  account  of  or  otherwise  unlawftdly  obtained ;  or  if  any 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  such  person,  and  without  lawful  excuse,  shall  know- 
suitor  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  the  circuit  or  ^^ij  have  or  be  possessed  of  any  false,  forged, 
district  court  of  the  United  States  of  the  circuit  or  ««+/a«i.«j  ^«  «^««4.««a.;+  ^,v^:«^«4.^  ^f\i*\^^^ 
district  in  which  such  person  resides ;  and  said  cir-  antedated,  or  counterfeit  certificate  of  oitizen- 

ouit  or  district  court  shall  have,  concurrently  with  ship,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  under  the 

the  State  courts,  jurisdiction  tnereof  so  far  as  to  provisions  of  any  law  of  the  United   States 

determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such  office  by  relating  to  naturalization,  knowing  such  cer- 

psason  of  ^e  denial  of  the  r^ht  guaranteed  by  the  ^^^     ^    ^    ^    j^     forged,  antedated,  or  coun- 

flfteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  !^    ir.v^     ,.Y. "**°^  *w* 6««,  -ixk^^w^i^.^,  v* 

of  the  United  States  and  secured  by  this  act.  terfeit,  with  mtent  unlawfully  to  use  the  same ; 

or  if  any  person  shall  obtain,  accept,  or  receive 

In  the  House,  on  June  13th,  Mr.  Davis,of  New  y  any  certificate  or  citizenship,  known  to  such 

York,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  person  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  by 

system  of  naturalization.  In  the  form  in  which  the  use  of  any  false  name  or  by  means  of  any 

it  was  presented  to  the  House,  the  first  section  false  statement  made  with  intent  to  procure, 

provides  that  in  all  cases  where  any  oath,  afiSr-  or  to  aid  in  procuring,  the  issue  of  such  cer- 

mation,  or  afildavit,  shall  be  made  or  taken  un-  tificate,  or  known  to  such  person  to  be  fraudu- 

der  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  or  law  relating  to  the  lently  altered  or  antedated ;  or  if  any  person, 
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who  has  been  or  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  oiti-  Asper,  Atwood^ailey,  Barry,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Ben- 

zen,  shall,  on  oai;h  or  affirmation,  or  by  affida-  JMnm,Bennett3enton,BinKliam,Blwr,Bol^^^^ 

vit,'kno^ngly  deny  that  he  has  been  ^  admit-  ^^X  B^urdeuf  Be^aM 

ted,  with  mtent  to  evade  or  avoid  any  duty  or  Butler,  Cesana,  Churohill,  William  T.  Clark,  Sidney 


at  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  less  than  one    ^rsoll,  Alexander  H.  Jonej^^  Judd^  Julian,  Kelley, 
year  nor  more  than  five 
a  anm  not  leas  than  $300 


or  both  such  pumshments  may  be  imposed,  in  ^iliiam  Moore:  Darnel  'j.  Morr^U,  Myers,  Niwsham; 

the  discretion  of  the  court.   And  every  person  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Paine,  Palmer,  Peck,  Perce, 

who  shall  knowingly  and  intentionally  aid  or  '"  '       «.  ..    ^  ,     ,    ■».              ^    . 
abet  any  person  in  the  commission  of  any  such 


who  shall  knowingly  and  intentionally  aid  or    Phelps,  Piatt,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  Grosser) 
abet  any  person  in  the  commission  of  any  such    Koots,  Sargent,  Sawyer.  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  "William 

felony,  or  attempt  to  do  any  act  hereby  n«de    ISSSkadrTrffTTSrSf^^^^^^ 


felony,  or  counsel,  advise,  or  procure,  or  at-  upson,  Van  Wyck,  Ward*  Cadwali^er  C.  Waihbum* 

tempt  to  procure  the  commission  thereof,  is  William  B.  Washburn,  Wliittemore,  Wilkinson.  Wil- 

to  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  in  lard,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Witoher— 121. 

the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  .  Not  VowiiQ-.Me8sr8.  Adams.  Archer,  Armstrong, 

the  principal  party  guilty  of  such  felony;  and  ^Zl^^^l^a^Z'^^^^ 

such  person  may  be  tned  and  convicted  thereof  Dockery,  Dyer,  Perry,  Garfield,  Haight,  Haldeman, 

without  the  previous  conviction  of  such  prin-  Hambletoxi.  Hamilton,  Hay,  Hays,  JSeaton,  Hoge, 

qIP^  Jenokes,    Thomas  L.   Jones,   Laflin,   Loughridse, 

The  third  section  provides  that  any  person  S^o^riske^ 

who  shall  knowmgly  use  any  certificate  of  nat-  Schenok,  fechmnier,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  Porter  Shel- 

uralization  heretofore  granted  by  any  court,  or  don,  Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith, 

which  shall  hereafter  be  granted,  which  has  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Stevcns^tiles,  Stone,  Strong, 

teea  OP  Bl«U  be  procured  through  fr«.d. or  by  g:^^&>^^^^^^isil''-~>  ^^- 
false  evidence,  or  has  been  or  shall  be  issued         '  "*»-'"*>  ».  **o^«*,  «**-*  i  x±x«*uiir— u*. 

by  -the  derk,  or  any  other  officer  of  tlie  court,        So  the  House  refused  to  reject  the  bill. 
without  any  appearance  and  hearing  of  the        The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

appUoant  in  court,  and  without  lawful  author-  Davis,  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 

ity ;  and  any  person  who  shall  falsely  represent  pass  the  bill. 

himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,        The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 
wrthout  having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizen-        Yi^^-Messrs.  AlUson,Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong, 

ship,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  whatever,  shall  AmelL  Asper,  Atwood,  BaUey,  Banks,  Barry,  Bea- 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  man,  JBeatty,  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham, 

conviction  thereof;  in  due  course  of  law,  shall  gh^»  S^^C?''  ??^"'  ^%^'  c!S^S»  ^*  Br^ks, 


years,  either  or  both^  in  the  discretion  of  the  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobum,  'Conger,''Cook,  CullomJ 

court  taking  cognizance  of  the  same.  Davis,  ^awes.  Dickey.  Dixon,  Dockery,  Donley, 

The  fourth  section  extends  the  provisions  P°^«l4,.^J*»  ^T^S^S^  i?®S^?,  ^"""^^  ^S^®^" 

^*  *!*;-  — *  4.^  «ii  ^^r^^.^1^^  \>i^A  ^.  4-i,^««   «•  burg,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Oarfield,  Oilnllan,  Hale,  Hamil< 

of  this  act  to  aU  proceedings  had  or  taken,  or  ton,^karris,  kawley.  Hav,  Heflin,  HiU;Hoar,*Hooper, 

attempted  to  be  had  or  taken,  before  any  court  Hotchklss,  Ingersoll,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomas 

in  which  any  proceeding  for  naturalization  shall  L.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsey, 

be  commenced,  had,  or  taken,  or  attempted  to  £®^]**™»  5^P?2i.^^^'  /?^*f^  w  TT®*^®'  ^ff^^ 

be  commenced:  '  -         —  ^^         ^       ^ ^^  ^ 

States  are 

under  the  ^ -,  - —  x,.«o*x««,  ., .,™,  v,.--, ^^  .-^«,  .«....., 

whatever  court  or  tribunal  the  same  shall  have  Peck,  Perce,  Phelps,  Piatt.  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Porter, 

been  committed.  Boots,  Sanford,  Saijwnt,  Sawyer,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon, 

\r^  irM.MMA  r^f  TO'ia.^-^^iT*   m^iA  .  ((t;i^«:.a  John  A.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 

Mr.  El Jidge,  of  Wia«K)nsi^  "I  desire  stoughton,   Stkckland,    Ta&e/  Tanner,    ^TiUman 

to  move  that  the  bill  be  rejected."  Twwkell,  ^yner,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwal- 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  ader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Wheeler. 

in  the  negative,  as  follows ;  Whittemore,    Wilkinson,    WiUord,    Winans,    and 

®        ^  Witcher^lSO. 

Teas — ^Messrs.  AxtelL  Beck,  James  Brooks,  Burr,        NATS^Messrs.    Adams,    Axtell,    Beck.    James 

Calkin,  Conner,  Cox,  Creb8,Dox,Eldrid«e,  Fox,  Getz,  Brooks,  Burr,    Calkin^   Conner,  Cox,  Crebs.  Dox, 

Gibson,  Gris wold,  HamiU,  Holman,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Eldridge,  Fox,  Getz,  Gibson,  Griswold,  Hamill,  Hoi- 

Knott,  Lewis,  Hsmhall,  mayham,  McCormick,  Mc-  man,  Johnson.  Kerr,  Knott,  Lewis,  Marshall,  May- 

Neeley,  Morgan,  Mungen.  Niblack,  Bandall.  Beeves,  ham,  McCormick.  McNeely,  Milnes,  Morgan,  Mun- 

Bice.  Bidgway,  Bogers,  Sherrod.  Shober,  Joseph  S.  gen,   Niblack,   Bandall,   Reeves,    Bice,   Bidgway, 

Smith,  Strader,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Aukon,  Van  Sherrod,  Shober,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Strader,  Swann, 

Trump,    Wells,   Eugene    M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wells, 

Wood,  and  Woodward—^S.  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester.  Wood,  and  Wood- 

Nats — Messrs.  AUlBon,  Ambler,  Ames,  Amell,  ward— 47. 
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Not  Voting — ^Mossre.    Archer,    Ayer,    Bamum,  prepared  to  settle  the  Chinese  problem,  thus 

Biggs,  Bird,  Boles,  Oi^e,  Cleveland,  Covode,  Cowlei*,  4^  advance  inviting  that  immigration  t    I  am 

Degener,  DicklnBon,  Dyer,  Haight,  Haldeman,  Ham-  _ . .  ^«^_«^«j  -.^  a^u  »> 

bleton,  bawkins,  fta/s,  'Heaton,'  Hodge,  Jenckoa,  not  prepared  to  do  it." 

Loughridge,  Lynch,  McKenzie,  Morphi^  korrissey,  Mr.  Sumner :    "  The  Senator  says  it  opens 

Negley.  Packer,  Peters,  Potter,  Prosser,  Bogors,  the  great  Chinese  question.     It  simply  opens 

Schenck,  Schumaker,  Soofield,  Shanks,  Porter  Shel-  the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 


Welker,  "Williftms,  and  John  T.  Wilson— 63.  color.^ 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  Mr.  WiUiams  .•  "  I  propose  to  withdraw  my 

rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

Irom  Massachusetts,  with  the  understandmg 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  25th,  the  hill  from  that  that  will  be  voted  down.    If  it  is  not  voted 

the  House  was  considered,  and  the  Committee  down,  I  shall  renew  my  amendment  and  intend 

on  the  Judiciary  reported  an  amendment  to  *<>  stand  here  as  long  as  I  can  and  fight  for  it. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  ^  8^*11  ^o^^  submit  to   have   these  Chinese 

insert  as  a  substitute  a  new  bill.    It  was  agreed  l>rought  here. 

in  the  Senate  to  regard  this  substitute  as  the  Mr.  McCreery,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  offer 

original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  t^i^  ^  an  amendment  to  the  amendment : 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  said :   "  I  offer  a  new  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 

section,  which  has  already  been  reported  upon  PPP^y,  ^^  l^T^'V^'S'  '"^  ^/'f^  ^Sf  ^^.'^'w  ^  ?1  ?k! 

favorably  by  the  Judiciarir  Committee :       ^  wiSlerne'ss.^'          ^ 

u^ik2  ^  i^/ur^A«r  ^notf^,  That  all  acts  of  Congress  «,,               i      _i.  j.     av^  ^^^^a^^*.».  «.«..  .^ 

relating  to  iaturaUzation  be,  and  the  same  are,  here-  .  The  amendment  to  the  amendynent  was  re- 

by,  amended  by  striking  out   the   word   *  white*  jected. 

wherever  it  occurs^  so  that  in  naturalization  there  Mr.  Sumner:   '^Some  time  during  the  last 

shall  be  no  distinction  of  race  or  color."  Congress  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  bill 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "I  move  to  to  strike  the  word  *  white'  from  our  naturali- 
amend  .the  amendment  of  the  Senator  f^om  zation  laws.  I  tried  to  have  it  put  on  its  pas- 
Massachusetts.  It  is  to  insert  at  the  end  of  gage:  I  was  resisted  then  by  the  Senator  from 
the  proposed  amendment  the  following :  Vermont,  who  moved  its  reference  to  the  Com- 

But  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mittee  on  the  Judiciary.    There  it  remained 

naturalization  of  persons  bom  in  the  Chinese  empire."  without  any  report  until  th  at  Congress  expired. 

The  President  jpro  tempore:  "The  question  During  the  first  week  of  the  present  Congress, 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-  now  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  the 

gon  to  the  amendment."  same  bill.    It  remained  in  the  room  of  the  Ju- 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "  I  desire  to  diciary  Committee  from  March,  1869,  until  very 

be  heard,  and  must  be  heard  on  a  proposition  recently,  when  it  was  reported  favorably, 

of  that  character,  which  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  "Such,  sir,  have  been  my  efforts  to  bring 

have  more  knowledge  of  than  others  here,  the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  this  question.    Kever 

Here  are  two  distinct  bills  pending,  involving  till  this  moment  has  it  been  in  my  power  to 

altogether  different  principles.    Does  an  agree-  have  a  vote  on  a  question  which  I  deem  of 

ment  to  vote  at  a  certain  time  upon  dhe  bill  vital  importance.    I  have  here  on  my  table  at 

bind  the  Senate  to  take  up  another  bill  and  this  moment  letters  from  different  States — ^from 

put  it  upon  that  bill  without  a  chance  to  say  a  California,  from  Florida,  from  Virginia — all 

word?    I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  ger-  showing  a  considerable  number  of  colored 

mane,  and  upon  that  point  I  have  a  right  to  be  persons — shall  I  say  of  African  blood  ? — aliens 

heard.    The  proposition  was  that  we  should  under  our  laws,  who  cannot  be  naturalized  on 

vote  on  a  bill  to  regulate  naturalization  as  to  account  of  that  word  '  white.' 

persons  now  entitlea  to  receive  it."  "  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  practical  grievance 

The  President  j7rd  tempore:  "The  question  which  needs  a  remedy.    This  is  the  first  time 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  vote  upon  it, 

gon  (Mr.  Williams),  to  the  amendment  of  the  and  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  seat  here  if, 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)."  because  Senators  rise  and  say  they  wijl  vote  it 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  One  word,  down  on  the  ground  that  it  is  out  of  place,  I 

This  amendment  involves  the  whole  Chinese  should  hesitate  to  persevere.    Senators  will 

problem.    Are  you  prepared  to  settle  it  to-  vote  as  they  please ;  I  shall  vote  for  it.    The 

night  ? "  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Trumbull)  properly 

Mr.  Stewart:  "  "Without  discussion."  says  it  is  in  place.    Never  was  there  a  bill  to 

Mr.  Morton:  "  And  without  discussion  ?  The  which  it  was  more  germane.    You  are  now 

country  has  just  awakened  to  the  question  and  revising  the  naturalization  system,  and  I  pro- 

to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  question,  pose  to  strike  out  from  that  system  a  require- 

involving  a  possible  immigration  of  many  mill-  ment  disgraceful  to  this  country  and  to  this 

ions,  involving  another  civilization,  involving  age.    I  propose  to  bring  our  system  in  har- 

labor  problems  that  no  intellect  can  solve  with-  mony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

out  study  and  without  time.    Are  you  now  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  word  ^  white '  cannot  be  found  in  either  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

of  these  two  great  titl^eeds  of  this  republic.  YKAfr-Messrs.   Anthony,    Carpenter,   Chandler, 

How  can  you  place  it  in  your  statutes? "  ConkUncr,  Corbett,  Cra«4n,  Brake,  Edmunds,  Fen- 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  result  was  Jon,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Howe,  Howell,  Kel- 

AnnoiinnA^   tut  follnw*  •  ^ogg,  Lewis,  McDonald,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton, 

aimounoea,  as  lOUOWS .                     „  _^      „  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Eice,  Bobert- 

Y*A»— Messrs.  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Fowler,  Ham-  son,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tbay- 

lln,  Harris,  KeUogg,  Lewis,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  er,  Tipton,  Trumbull,   Warner,  Willey,  Williams, 

Vermont,  Pomeroy.  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Bevels,  Bice,  and  Wilson — 87. 

Eobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Schurz,  Scott,  Sprague,  Nats— Messrs,  Bayard,  Boreman,  Casserly,  Davis, 

Bumner,  and  Trumbull— 22.  Johnston,  McCreery,  Stockton,  Thurman,  and  Vick- 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman.  Casserly,  Cor-  ers— 9. 


ncr,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 28.  Harlan,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Nye,  Os- 

Abbeht— Messrs.  Abbotti  Ames,  Brownlow,  Buck-  bom.  Pool,  Bevels,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Schun,  Sher- 

Ingham,  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  man,  Spenoer,  and  ratea~26. 

Fenton,  Fenr,  Flanagan,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  ^ 

Hamilton  of  Texas,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nor-  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
ton,  Nve,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pool,  Saulsbury,  Sher-  Mr.  Sumner :   "I  now  make  the  same  mo- 
man,  Spencer,  Thayer,  Willey,  and  Yates— 27.  tion  on  this  bill  that  I  made  on  the  other." 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  re-  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  proposed  amend- 

jected.  ment,  as  follows : 

The  substitute  to  the  House  bill  was  then  ^^  j^  it/uHher  tnacUd,  That  all  acts  of  Congress 

rejected.  relating  to  naturalization  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  now  amended  by  striking  out  the  word*' white"  wher- 

move  to  amend  the  House  bill.."  ®^'®^  ^t  occurs  j  so  that  in  naturaliaation  there  shall 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment  of  Mr.  ^'  °^  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

Conkling,  which  was,  to  add  the  following  as  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Now  I  have  to  say  that  that 

new  sections  by  way  of  addition  to  the  House  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  put  together, 

bill :  That  is  a  section  that  is  pure  gold.    It  will  do 

And  U  it  further  enaettd.  That  in  any  city  having  more  for  the  character,  and  honor,  and  good 

imward  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  shall  be  name  of  this  republic  than  all  the  rest  of  the 

the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Uni-  bill.    I  am  for  the  rest  of  the  bill,  but  this  is 

ted  States  for  the  circmt  wherein  said  city  shall  be,  ^ftttAr  tbun  a\\  th*  tah*  "               ' 

upon  the  appHcation  of  two  citizens,  to  appoint  In  ^^^^  J^      ^     u  r^u  .  •                   ...      x 

writLttg  for  each  eleftion  district  or  voting  precinct  ^f-  Stewwt :  **  That  is  a  proposition  to  ex- 

in  said  city,  and  to  change  or  renew  said  appoint-  tend  naturalization,  not  to  those  who  desire  to 

ment  as  occasion  may  require,  from  time  to  time,  become  citizens,  but  to  those  who  are  being 

rmti^^<5tffi4%t-^^^^^^^  imported  as  slaves.    I  propo^  fin^t  to  abolish 

shaU  be,  a^d  are  hereby,  authorized  to  attend  at  all  ^^J^^\  ^  propose  to  liberate  these  persons 

times  and  places  fixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  before  they  shall  be  naturahzed  by  their  mas- 

who  being  registered  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  ters  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  elections." 

Bepresentative  in  Congress,  and  at  all  times  and  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :    "  We  agreed 

places  for  holding  elections  of  Representatives  in  j._  x. V/^  *\x^  ^Zt7  <if  a  ^^^^\r>  i»««i. .  w^^  o».a<v;i 

6ongit«s,  and  for  counting  the  voles  cast  at  said  J^  taf  e  the  vote  at  a  certain  hour ;  we  agreed 

eleouoDs,  and  to  challenge  any  name  proposed  to  be  ^.  ^^^  unanimously.    If  this  amendment  is 

registered,  and  any  vote  offered,  and  to  be  present  within  the  scope  of  that  agreement,  then  there 

and  witness  throughout  the  counting  of  all  votes,  and  should  be  no  debate  upon  it.    Some  Senators 

to  remwn  where  the  ballot-boxes  are  kept  at  all  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agree- 

times  after  the  polls  are  open  until  the  votes  are ^„*      x^t  1  *  i-!r  i,!lxi,*^    •!          •    xiT 

ilnaUy  counted;  Mid  sMd  pereons  and  either  of  them  ™?^*'    \  ^^  ^o*  ^<>,^  whether  it  was  m  the 

ahall  have  the  right  to  affix  their  signatures  or  his  oamds  of  Senators  when  the  agreement  was 

signature  to  said  register  for  purposes  of  identiflcaF-  made ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  per- 

tion,and  to  attach  thereto,  or  to  the  certificate  of  fectly  germane  to  the  bilL  and  of  which  the 

ask  to  attaeh  j  and  any  one  who  shall  prevent  any  Amplest  notice,  months  or  notice,  years  of  no- 
person  so  designated  from  doing  any  of  &e  acts  au-  tice,  and  I  therefore  think,  that  being  the  case, 
thorized  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  hinder  or  molest  the  agreement  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unless 

ISriilM^llliMn^iviSSn'^^i,;'*^^^^];*!?  ^'  f  ^^  ^  tliat  Senators  are  taken  by  surprise.    I 

shall  aid  or  abet  m  preventing,  hmdennff,  or  molest-    v^^^  *u^    iv i.  «    ^j.      «  xv  x«^ 

ing  any  such  penon  m  respect  of  any  suet  acta,  shall  ^^P®;  therefore,  we  shall  vote  on  this  question, 

bognilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  A&d  I  hope  my  friends  will  have  learned  Yhat 

be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  means  by  this 
Andh6  U  further  enacted,  That,  in  any  city  having  -  time.     That  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

ffX^ibJ^r^rtef^^^^^  ,  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  ca/the  roll,  and 
district  whenln  said  city  shall  be  to  appoint  as  many  the  result  was  announced  as  follows  : 
special  deputies  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  TsA»~Messrs.  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Conkling, 
order  at  any  election  at  which  Bepresentaldves  in  Fenton,  Fowler,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Howe,  Kel- 
Consprcss  are  to  be  chosen ;  and  said  deputies  are  logg,  Lewis,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patter- 
hereby  authorijjed  to  preserve  order  at  such  elections,  son,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Bice,  Robertson,  Boss, 
and  to  arrest  for  any  offence  or  breach  of  the  peace  Sawyer,  Schurs,  Scott,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
committed  in  their  view.  and  Trumbull— 27. 
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Nats— Messrs.  B^ard,  Boremau,  Cosserlj,  Cor-  mockery  of  nataralization  shall  be  entered  np- 

betL  Cra^n,  Davis  Drake  Edmunds,  Harlan,  How-  ^j^  ^j^h  men  who  have  contracted  th&t  their 

?:rrtriip^^^^^^^^  ^^  \odi^  ^^J!J1^^.  from  the^oonntpy 

liams,  and  AS^ilson— 22.  and  who  have  pledged  their  famihes  to  be  sold 

ABasnr— Measrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Brownlow,  Buck-  into  slavery  as  a  secnrity  that  they  will  com- 

ingham,  Cwnerpn,  Cattoll,  Chandler,  Cole,  Ferry,  pW  -with  their  contracts  and  obey  the  behests 

Flanagan,  Hamatonom«7kndj_H  ^^^^^'  of  their  masters  who  have  brought  them  here  f 

Pod["Keve£,  Saulsbury,  feherman,'  Speicer,   ani  Are  they  fit  sabjects  for  natwalizatlon? 
Yates— 28.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  humane  Congress 

So  theiamendment  was  agreed  ^^^^^  SJtMs^unfj^^nn^^^^ 

Mn  Williams:   "I  offer  an  amendment;  to  liberate  them ;  and  then  when  a  Chinaman  is 

insert .  naturalized,  if  that  time  shonld  come,  let  him 

I^oeided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  bo  con-  be  naturalized  because  he  is  a  freeman,  and 

Btrued  to  authorize  the  naturalization  of  persons  born  becauses  he  voluntarily  chooses  to  become  an 

in  the  Chinese  empire.*  adopted  citizen,  because  he  becomes  attached 

Mr.  Stewart :  "  Now,  what  is  the  condition  to  onr  form  of  government, 
of  the  Chinese  ?    About  twenty  years  ago,        **  Why,  sir,  you  have  no  means  of  admini&- 

after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  cer-  tering  oaths  to  Chinamen.    They  do  not  nn- 

tain  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  derstand  the  obligation  of  your  oath.    I  am  in 

importing  Chinese  to  work  in  the  mines.    The  favor  of  allowing  them  to  come  into  court  and 

people  of  California  imposed  upon  them  for-  tell  their  story,  and  leave  to  the  jury  to  de- 

eign  miners'  licenses  in  a  very  oppressive  man-  cide  as  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony.    I  am 

ner.    That  I    always   resisted.    There  were  in  fieivor  of  allowing  anybody  who  has  been 

other  exactions  imposed  upon  them.    They  injured  or  aggrieved  to  do  that.    But  they 

were  a  toiling  community,  the  most  harmless  would  understand  as  little  of  the  oath  that  is 

in  the  world  so  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  but  to  be  administered  to  them  with  regard  to 

the  great  mass  of  them  were  bound  to  certain  naturalization  as  would  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

obligations.  forest.    To  them  it  would  be  simply  jargon. 

''And  here  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  But  the  oath  that  they  t^ok  that  they  would 

Senate  to  the  situation  of  the  Chinese  coolies  be  true  to  their  own  allegiance ;  that  they 

who  were  brought  to  this  country.    They  were  would  be  true  to  their  pagan  faith ;  that  they 

brought  here  under  the  same  system  under  would  be  true  to  their  pagan  master ;  that  they 

which  they  were  taken  to  the  West  India  isl-  would  redeem  their  famillbs  and  not  allow 

ands ;  the  same  system  that  has  made  slaves  them  to  be  sold  in  slavery,  they  will  keep, 
of  them  in  the  Spanish  dominions.    They  were        '*  Sir,  they  have  not  applied  to  become  citi- 

brought  here  under  precisely  similar  contracts  zens.    Let  us  wait  a  while.    Lei  this  question 

made  in  Asia.    They  were  brought  here  under  be  examined  and  understood  before  we  at* 

contracts  whereby  tihey  gave  in  security,  their  tempt  any  such  legislation  as  this, 
families  to  be  sold  into  slavery  if  they  violated        ''  Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  Chinaman  commit 

those  contracts.  They  were  brought  here  under  suicide  because  a  piece  of  his  cue  was  cut  off 

contrjocts  to  labor  a  certain  number  of  years  by  a  ruffian.    I  prosecuted  the  ruffian  for  that 

and  be  returned  to  those  families,  dead  or  alive,  offence.    I  hare  been  the  Chinaman's  friend. 

''  The  poor  coolies  have  kept  those  contracts.  But  look  at  the  faith  he  has.    That  cue  was  a 

have  behaved  themselves  as  well  as  any  people  badge  of  his  religion,  a  badge  of  his  loyalty  to 

could ;  but  still  they  are  not  free  men.    They  his  Government.    It  was  omy  a  little  piece  of 

are  brought  here  and  held  to  service.    I  am  hair,  but  yet  it  was  the  badge  of  his  loyalty  to 

anxious  that  they  shall  be  liberated.    We  have  his  Government  and  of  his  faith,  and  because 

taken  from  them  the  oppressive  laws  that  State  the  cutting  it  off  made  him  an  outcast  among 

and  territorial  le^lation  imposed  upon  them,  his  people  he  took  his  own  life.    Is  a  person 

We  have  a  bill  pending  to  break  up  these  coolie  thus  situated,  thus  bound  to  paganism,  fit  to 

contracts.  become  an  American  citizen  ? 

*'  Sir,  the  Senate  do  not  comprehend  or  un-        *'  The  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Mas* 

derstand  this  question.    Suppose  those  con-  sachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  is  nothing  more  nor 

tracts  should  be  sufficient  to  bind  them  to  be-  less  than  this :  to  extend  naturalization  to  Chi- 

come  naturalized  and  to  vote  as  their  masters  nese  coolies,  brought  here  under  coolie  oon* 

pre^ribe,  is  that  the  kind  of  citizens  you  want  tracts,  by  which  they  can  be  controlled  by 

to  invite  here  ?    Do  you  want  to  extend  natn-  Chinese  companies  located  in  the  city  of  San 
ralizatlon  to  men  who  are  liable  to  be  dictated '  IfVancisco.    They  cannot  only  be  controlled 

to  by  their  masters  who  brought  them  here  as  in  their  labor,  but  controlled  in  their  applica- 

to  how  they  shall  vote  ?    These  contracts  that  tions  to  be  naturalized,  and  they  will  be  equally 

bind  them  to  labor  for  a  certain  number  of  controlled  in  their  votes.    They  are  pagans  in 

years  will  bind  them  to  any  other  kind  of  ser-  religion,  monarchists  in  theory  and  practice, 

vice.    They  have  contracted  that  their  dead  and  believe  in  their  form  of  government,  and 

bodies  shtdl  be  returned  to  China.    Is  it  a  part  no  other,  and  look  with  utter  contempt  upon 

of  the  theory  of  our  Government  that  the  aD  modem  forms  as  dangerous  innovations; 
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who  believe  in  their  monorcbio&l  form  of  gov*  this  4th  day  of  July  I  choose  to  stand  hj  the 

eminent  as  they  believe  in  their  religion ;  who  Declaration  of  our  fathers.    For  that  I  am  im- 

will  sacrifice  life  for  it ;  who  will  commit  sui-  peached  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

oide  for  their  devotion  to  their  Government  '|^He  presses  me  topostpone  this  proposition 

and  their  religion.    The  edict  from  China  or  until  to-morrow.      When,   sir,  will  that  to- 

from  these  Chinese  companies  will  be  as  per-  morrow  come?    Can  the  Senator  tell?    Is  he 

feet  a  control  of  these  men  as  could  be  possibly  adept  enough  to  indicate  the  day  or  even  the 

had.    It  will  be  absolute  and  unqualified.-   It  week  when  a  vote  can  be  had  on  it  ?    The 

is  proposed  to  extend  to  them  the  elective  frtm-  Senator  knows,  he  must  know,  that  if  not 

chise,  which  follows  citizenship  under  your  fif-  voted  on  now  it  will  fail  during  the  present 

teenth  amendment.    There  are  probably  about  session.    The  Senator  shakes  his  head ;  but 

one  hundred   thousand  Chinese,  nearly  all  he  knows  too  much  of  the  business  now  be- 

males,  upon  the  Pacific  coast.    It  will  be  very  fore  the  Senate  not  to  see  that  I  am  right, 

easy  under  these  coolie  contracts  to  bring  in  What  chance  is  there  of  getting  before  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  more  if  you  do  not  Senate  the  original  bill  containing  this  propo- 

check  this  coolie-trade ;  it  will  be  very  easy  sition  ?   Why,  sir,  the  bill  was  introduced  nrst 

for  them  to  have  all  these  men  under  their  con-  in  the  month  of  July,  1867,  now  three  years 

trol,  and  they  will  be  able  to  sway,  if  the  Amer-  ago.  ^  I  tried  then  to  put  it  on  its  passage, 

lean  people  submit  to  it,  the  political  destiny  deeming  it  so  simple  that  there  was  no  need 

of  the  Pacific  coast.    I  am  no  alarmist,  but  I  of  a  reference  to  any  committee.    The  Senator 

propose  to  review  this  question  calmly."  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  prevailed  against 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  me  by  insisting  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    It  was  referred, 

Oregon  raises  the  question  whether  we  shall  and  there  it  slumbered  until  that  Congress 

engraft  Chinese  in  the  naturalized  population  closed,  thus  sleeping  the  long  sleep, 

of  the  United  States.    The  amendment  offered  *^  On  the  22d  of  March,  1869,  which  was  in 

by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  raises  the  the  next  Congress,  I  introduced  the  same  bill 

question   whether   we   shall   adopt   by  our  again — I   have  it  before   me — ^and   again  it 

naturalization   laws   the  whole  pagan  races  slumbered  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 

ef  the  world  and  engraft  them  in  our  popula-  mittee  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  at  last  it 

tion.    These  are  among  the  most  grave  and  was  reported  to  the  Senate.    Then  it  took  its 

difficult  propositions  that  have  ever  been  sub-  place  on  the  Calendar,  with  the  numerous 

mitted  to  Congress.    We  have  now  but  ten  other  bills  there,  important  and  unimportant, 

days  of  the  session  left.    It  is  utterly  impossi-  some  very  important,  all  in  competition  with  it. 

ble  to  discuss  these  questions  in  the  light  of  **  What  chance  have  I  had  for  a  vote  upon 

enlightened  statesmanship  in  the  ten  days  left  it  ?    From  the  month  of  July,  1867,  down  to 

of  &is  session.    Indeed,  my  own  study  and  this  hour,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  was 

conviction  about  the  Chinese  question  and  the  able  to  have  a  vote  upon  it;  and  now  to-day 

extension  of  the  naturalization  laws  would  in-  Senators  insist  that  I  sh^Ql  withdraw  it  and 

duce  roe  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  postpone  the  whole  question  to  some  Ho-mor- 

for  a  good  while  if  I  chose  to  discuss  if  row,'  some  indefinite,  unknown  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  *^  All  I  wish  'To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

to  say  in  reference  to  this  proposition  is,  that,  £'^®?P»  i^  \^^,?^fi  ^**  ^'^'^^^  *®  ^^* 

• /^  xv"'  "*  *       *                    *»  4^.  VJ/WS.1/W**  Ao,  •«»«•«,  To  the  last  Byliable  of  recorded  time: 

U  tne  Unmese  are  permittea  to  come  totnis  And  all  oar  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

country,  I  am  for  incorporating  them  as  a  part  The  way  to  dnsty  death.' 

of  the  body-politic  and  making  them  citizens  "  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  '  fools.'    I  will 

of  this  country.    If  you  allow  them  to  come  not  postpcme  this  question  to  any  Ho-morrow.' 

at  all  I  do  not  want  them  here  as  slaves  or  The  Senate  will  do  as  they  please ;  but,  Gk)d 

inferiors.    I  do  not  understand,  on  the  prin-  willing,  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 

oiple  upon  which  the  great  Bepublican  party  on  it.    Vote  as  you  please,  sir,  but  the  time  has 

is  based  and  on  which  it  has  triumphed,  how  come  for  a  vote. 

we  are  to  refuse  to  admit  as  members  of  the  '^  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  only  bill  on 

body-politic  persons  whom  we  allow  to  come  the  Calendar  which  concerns  the  rights  of  ool- 

here  and  dwell  among  us.    What  is  to  be  their  ored  persons.    There  are  two  on  the  Calendar 

condition?    Are  they  to  be  slaves  or  are  they  and  one  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

to  be  freemen?    I  understand  our  policy  is  to  The  first  on  the  Calendar  was  reported  by  me 

make  freemen  of  aU  the  men  of  this  country,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

If  the  Seoiator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  bia  as  long  ago  as  February  8,  1870,  and  is 

from  Nevada  are  right,  &en  reftise  them  ad-  entitled  'A  hiU  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 

miauon  to  this  country ;  but,  if  you  allow  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

tbem  to  come,  make  them  a  part  of  the  body-  That  society  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  I 

politic."  have  no  hesitation,  on  all  the  testimony  before 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  The  Senator  from  New  York  us,  in  declaring  to  be  one  of  infamy,  for  which 

has  chosen  to  make  an  assault  on  me  to-day  they  deserve  the  promptest  judgment  of  Con- 

becanse  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I  do  nob  gress,  which  shall  take  from  them  the  power 

see  my  duty  as  he  sees  his  duty ;  because  on  to  inflict  indignity  on  their  fellow-man.    En- 
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joying  a  charter  from  Congress  which  dedi-  inalienable  rights  belong  to  *all  men.'    It  is 

cates  them  and  sets  them  apart  to  the  cultiva-  ^  dl  men,'  and  not  a  race  or  color,  that  are 

tion  of  medical  science,  thej  have  undertaken  placed  under  protection  of  the  Declaration ; 

to  exclude  persons  otherwise  competent  simply  and  such  was  the  voice  of  our  fathers  on  the 

on  account  of  color.    They  have  set  up  a  test  4th  day  of  July,  1776.    Sir,  such  was  the  bap- 

of  membership  founded  on  color.     The  evi-  tismal  vow  of  this  nation.    According  to  this 

dence  is  irrefutable;  and  yet  I  have  been  unable  vow,  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 

to  bring  the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  that  bill ;  and  with  inalienable  rights.    But  the  statutes  of 

meanwhile  colored  physicians  in  this  District  the  land  assert  the  contrary ;  they  declaring, 

are  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  exclusion  from  that  only  all  white  men  are  created  equal, 

the  society,  and  thus  are  shut  out  from  oppor-  "Now,  sir,  what  better  thing  can  you  do  on 

tunities  of  medical  instruction.  this  anniversary  than  to  expunge  from  the 

"  There  is  another  bill  which  I  reported  from  statute  that  unworthy  imitation  which  dis- 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  honors  and  defiles  the  original  Declaration  f 

May  6,- 1870,  entitled  '  A  bill  to  secure  equal  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  the  day  more  than 

rights  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  ever  sacred. 

Georgetown.'    That,  also,  I  have  tried  in  vain  "How  con  you  hesitate?     There  are  the 

to  press  upon  the  Senate.    There  is  then  an-  words.     Does    any  one  question  the  text? 

other  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  Will  any  one  move  to  amend  the  text  ?    Will 

May  18,  1870,  entitled  'A  bill  supplementary  any  one  insist  that  hereafter  as  these  great 

to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  all  citi-  words  are  read  on  our  great  anniversary  the 

zens  of  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  word  *  white '  shall  be  inserted  to  qualify  this 

and  to  furnish  the  means  for  their  vindication,"  sublime  Declaration?     No  one  will  venture 

passed  April  9, 1866. '    This  important  bill  was  such  a  suggestion.    There  they  are ;  there  they 

duly  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici-  will  remain  as  long  as  this  repubUc  endures, 

ary,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  it  since.  But,  if  you  are  not  ready  to  change  the  original 

It  slumbers  on  the  table  of  the  committee.  text,  you  must  then  change  your  statutes  and 

"  Of  all  these  measures  which  concern  equal  bring  them  in  harmony  with  the  text.    The 

rights,  the  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  word  *  white '  wlierever  it  occurs  as  a  limita- 

bring  before  the  Senate  is  that  under  consider-  tion  of  rights  must  disappear.    Only  in  this 

ation ;  and  I  am  now  pressed  to  withdraw  it  way  can  you  be  consistent  with  the  Declara- 

80  as  to  avoid  a  vote.    Why,  sir,  again  and  tion. 

again  in  other  years  have  I  been  pressed  in  "Senators  undertake  to  disturb  us  in  this 

the  same  way,  but  it  has  not  been  my  habit  to  judgment  by  reminding  us  of  the  possibility  of 

yield.  large  numbers  swarming'^from  China;  but  the 

"I  doubt  if  Senators  are  aware  of  the  prac-  answer  to  all  this  is  very  obvious  and  very 

tical  bearing  of  this  proposition  on  the  Atlan-  simple.    If  the  Chinese  come  here  they  will 

tic  seaboard,  and  even  in  California.    I  said  come  for  citizenship  or  merely  for  labor.    If 

on  Saturday  that  I  had  letters  from  various  they  come  for  citizenship,  then  in  this  desire 

parts  of  the  country  attesting  that  there  are  do  they  give  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  our  institu- 

colored  aliens  shut  out  from  equal  rights  by  tions,  and  where  is  the  peril  in  such  vows? 

that  word  *  white '  in  our  naturalization  laws.  They  are  t)eaceful  and  industrious ;  how  can 

Here  are  Africans  in  our  country  shut  out  from  their  citizenship  be  the  occasion  of  solicitude  ? 

rights  which  justly  belong  to  them,  simply  "  We  are  told  that  they  are  imperialists ;  but 

because  Congress  continues  the  word  'white'  before  they  can  be  citizens  they  must  renounce 

in  the  naturalization  laws.    These  men  are  imperialism.    We  are  told  that  they  are  for- 

humble,  but  they  are  none  the  less  worthy  of  eigners  in  heart ;   but  before  they  can  take 

protection.    Ay,  sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  part  with  us  they  must  renounce  their  foreign 

them.    Even  if  few,  you  cannot  afford  to  let  character.    Therefore  do  I  say  if  they  come 

them  suffer  wrong;  but  they  are  numerous;  for  citizenship  there  is  no  peril ;  while  if  they 

in  Florida  counted  by  the  hundred  and  even  come  merely  for  labor,  then  is  all  this  discus- 

the  thousand.  sion  and  all  this  anxiety  superfluous." 

"Strong  as  this  measure  is,  as  an  act  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said:  "Two  ob- 

justice,  whether  to  many  or  few,  it  has  another  jections  are  made  to    the    adoption    of  the 

title.    Its  highest  importance  is  found  in  its  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

conformity  to  the  requirement  of  the  Declara-  setts,  founded  the  one  upon  the  Declaration  of 

tion  of  Independence.    Sir,  this  is  the  Fourth  Independence  and  the  other  upon  the  Consti- 

of  July,  when  our  fathers  together  solemnly  tution  of  the  United  States.    Now,  sir,  I  ask 

declared  as  follows :  the  Senator,  and  I  ask  evety  candid  man  in 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  *^^8  body,  does  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  dence  mean   that  Chinese  coolies,    that   the 

their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  that  the  Hottentots, 

among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  punuit  the  Digger  Indians,  heathen,  pagan  and  canni- 

ppmess.  ^^^  gjj^j  j^^^^  equal  political  rights  under  this 

"  Now,  sir,  the  great,  the  mighty  words  of  Government  with  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

this  clause  are  that  these  great,  self-evident,  "  Sir,  this  is  the  absurd  and  foolish  inter- 
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pretation  wliich  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  tlnction  between  persons  bom  in  the  United 

setts  gives  to  that  instrument.    Did  the  men  States  and  persons  bom  in  foreign  countries? 

who  made  the  Dealaration  of  Independence  Will  the  Senator  say  that  this  violates  the 

understand  it  to  mean  anj  such  thing?    Did  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 

the  fathers  of  this  republic  understand  the  dependence? 

Declaration  of  Independence  to  contain  any  Moreover,  the  Constitution  provides  that 

such  doctrine  ?    Have  any  statesmen  in  this  no  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

country  preceding  those  now  upon  the  stage  shall  be  a  Representative  in  Congress  or  a 

of  public  life  claimed  that  the  Declaration  of  Senator ;  and  even  afteV  a  man  is  naturalized 

Independence  was  susceptible  of  any  such  con-  and  becomes  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  for- 

struction  ?    Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  eign  *birth  he  is  for  seven  years  ineligible  to 

denoe  says  that  *  all  men  are  created  equal ; '  the  office  of  Representative,  and  for  nine  years 

but  that  ifi  not  all  that  it  says,  for  to  that  are  to  the  office  of  Senator  in  Congress, 

added  these  other  significant  words,  that  it  '*  Does  not  the  Constitution  make  a  political 

is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  nation  to  so  distinction  between  persons  of  foreign  .birth 

organize  the  powers  of  its  Government  *  as  to  and  persons  who  are  bom  in  the  United  States  ? 

them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Does  not  that  principle  pervade  the  whole  in- 

safety  and  happiness.'  strument  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  is  there 

*'''  Now,  if  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri-  any  man  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that,  if  this 

can  people  in  Congress  assembled  that  the  ex-  nation  was  to  destroy  all  political  distinctions 

duaion  of  the  Chinese  or  any  other  people  and  powers  between  its  own  citizens  and  the 

from  citizenship  will  conduce  to  the  safety  and  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  this  Government 

h^piness  of  this  nation,  it  is  the  right  of  the  would  cease  to  espt  as  a  republican  Govern- 

Government  so  to  decide  under  the  Declaro-  ment  as  soon  as  its  enemies  could  sufficiently 

tion  of  Independence.  combine  for  its  overthrow  ? 

'^  Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  "  Now,  sir,  Congress  lias  plenary  power  over 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  this  question  of  naturalii^ation.  Congress  may 
citizenship ;  for,  if  the  position  of  the  Senator  require  persons  to  reside  in  this  country  one 
be  correct,  then  every  nation  and  tongue  and  year  or  forty  years,  according  to  its  judgment, 
tribe  on  the  face  of  God  Almighty's  earth  have  Congress  may  require  one  oaui  or  another  oath 
the  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  as  a  qualification  for  naturalization,  or  it  may 
United  States  as  has  the  Senator  from  Massa-  dispense  with  all  oaths.  Congress,  on  this  sub- 
chosetts.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  ject,  is  invested  with  exclusive  power  over  the 
the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  have  the  question  of  naturalization,  and  when  it  pro- 
same  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States  as  citi-  poses  to  legislate  it  must  exercise  its  judgment 
zens  of  this  country  ?  Does  he  mean  to  affirm  as  to  it  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  safety 
dny  such  doctrine  as  that  upon  the  Dedaration  and  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
of  Independence  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  "  I  deny,  therefore,  that  the  Declaration  of 
the  enemies  of  republican  institutions,  wher-  Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ever  they  may  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  States  requires  us  to  admit  to  naturalization 
earth,  have  a  right  under  the  Declaration  of  Chinese,  or  cannibals,  or  Indians,  or  anybody. 
Independence  to  come  into  this  country  and  except  as  in  our  judgment  their  admission  to 
take  control  of  the  Government  and  so  destroy,  political  rights  may  comport  with  the  best  in- 
if  they  please,  the  existence  of  this  nation?  terests  of  the  nation." 

Did  not  the  men  who  made  the  Declaration  of  iir,  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :     ^*  A  heated 

Independence,  and  have  not  all  the  statesmen  fancy — I  cannot  use  any  other  expression — 

of  this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov-  is  drawing  the  picture  before   our  eyes  of 

emment  down  to  the  present  time,  understood  thirty,  forty,   fifty,   or  one  hundred  million 

that  the  question  of  naturalization  was  a  ques-  Chinamen  suddenly  fiowing  from  their  native 

tion  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  and  to  homes  acrosa  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sweeping  over 

be  decided  according  to  the  judgment  of  Con-  this  country,  and  fairly  submerging,   as  un- 

gress?  der  a  deluge  of  barbarism,  our  whole  civil- 

^'  Sir,  the  Senator  says  that  my  amendment  ization  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us.     It  is  a 

is  not  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  horrible  picture.    Now,  sir,  let  us  look  the 

United  States.    Does,  the  Senator  know  that  facts  in  the  face.    Chinese  immigration  to  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  Pacific  coast  commenced,  as  I  understand,  in 

provides  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  natural-  the  year  1848.     From  1848  until   1868   the 

bom  citizen  of  this  country  shall  fill  the  office  yearly  average  of  that  inmiigration  amounted 

of  President?    Did  not  the  men  who  made  the  to  not  quite,  six  thousand.   Last  year  the  num- 

Oonatitution  proscribe  persons  who  were  bom  ber  of  Chinamen  who  arrived  upon  the  Pacific 

oat  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  that  office  is  coast  was  twelve  thousand.     TVe  will  suppose 

concerned,  and.  deny  even  to  a  foreign-bom  that  it  goes  on  increasing,  and  that  for  a  num- 

dtizen.  after  he  was  naturalized,  the  right  to  ber  of  years  ahead  the  average  will  be  twenty 

hold  tnat  office?    Does  the  Constitution,  in  thousand.    How  long  will  it  take  to  bring  over, 

that  respect,  violate  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  at  that  rate,  a  million  Chianamen?    Just  fifty 

pendence?    Does  it  not  make  a  political  dis-  years;  and  considering  that  the  immigration 
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as  it  now  is  does  not  stay  npo^  the.  soil  of  this  principle,  which  is  that  every  man  who  is  bound 

country,  but  is  flowing  back  again,  and  is  there-  1)y  the  law  onght  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the 

fore  diminished,  first  by  death,  and  secondly  law.    This  single  maxim,  tbe  comer-stone  of 

by  the  return  of  many  of  those  who  have  come,  our  institutions;  we  have  laid  down  as  onr 

we  may  safely  assume  that  to  bring  a  million  ultimate  determination  of  the  whole  matter. 

Chinamen  to  this  country  at   tbe   rate    of  **  When  the  war  closed,  emancipating  four 

twenty  thousand  a  year  will  take  about  seventy-  million  slaves,  degraded  and  ignorant,  we  were 

five  years.   Have  you  thought  of  it — ^what  the  confronted  with  the  question  whether  they 

jigr^^egate  population  Of  this  country  is  likely  should  be  admitted  to  fuU  rights  of  citizenship, 

to  be  in  seventy-five  years?  It  was  objected  that  they  were  ignorant  and 

"  But  let  us  assume  that  the  Chinese  "will  degraded  by  their  long  condition  of  servitude, 
come  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  year.  Then  But,  sir,  we  determined  this  question  in  a  states- 
it  would  take  twenty  years  to  bring  over  a  mill-  manlike  way.  "We  said  that  every  free  man 
ion;  and,  counting  the  deaths  and  the  returns,  subject  to  the  law  ought  to  have  a  vote ;  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would  take  about  the  freedman  was  free  and  subject  to  the  law, 
thirty  years  to  show  a  round  million  China-  therefore  he  ought  to  vote.  The  diflBculty 
men  in  this  country.  bravely  met,  the  problem  solved  upon  principle, 

"Now,  sir,  it  appears  that  this  tremendous  the  emergency  has  passed,  and  no  man  fears 

deluge,  if  indeed  it  is  to  come,  will  not  over-  that  our  institutions  are  endangered, 

whelm  us,  after  all,  so  very  quickly,  consid-  "  But  now  a  new  question  arises.   Shall  Chi- 

ering  that  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  namen  be  citizens ;  or,  permitted  to  emigrate 

population  of  this  country  will  amount  to  about  to   this  country,  shall  they  constitute  a  class 

one  hundred  millions."         ^  inferior  to  citizens  ?     And  strange  to  say  the 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  "Wisconsin,  said :  **  The  very  men  who  settled  the  former  question  upon 

bill  before  us  proposes  to  amend,  in  several  principle  now  hesitate  to  apply  the  principle, 

respects,  our  naturalization  laws.      The  Sen-  tested  by  its  success  in  that  case,  to  the  instance 

ator  from  Massachusetts  has  moved  an  amend-  before  us,  and  now  interpose  the  very  objec- 

ment  to  strike  the  word  *  white '  from  all  tions  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Chinamen  that 

laws  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization ;  and  Democrats  urged  against  the  enfranchisement 

our  friends  the  Republican  Senators  from  the  of  the  freedman. 

Pacific  slope  are  borror-stricken  at  the  thought  Mr.  President,  every  candid  man  admitted 

that  the  Chinamen  may  claim  admission  to  that  it  was  subjecting  our  American  theory  to 

citizenship  under  our  laws  thus  amended ;  and  a  severe  trial  when  we  admitted  the  freedmen 

the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  "Williams)  pro-  to  citizenship ;  but  there  was  no  choice ;  wo 

poses  to  amend  this  bill  by  declaring  that  had  to  apply  the  principle  that  every  free  man 

no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  who  bound  by  the  law  was  entitled  to  vote,  or  we 

was  bom  in  the  Chinese  empire.    "We  have  re-  had  to  say  to  the  monarcbists  of  Europe  thati 

ceived  the  ambassador  of  that  empire  with  their  theory  of  government  was  right  and  ours 

more  distinction  than  we  ever  received  the  am-  was  wrong ;  that  it  would  not  do  to  permit  all 

bassador  of  any  foreign  nation  since  we  became  men  subject  to  the  law  to  participate  in  the  Gov- 

a  nation.  Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  say  by  law  emment ;  that  there  must  be  some  limitations 

that  no  subject  of  that  empire,  no  matter  how  and  some  exclusions,  and  that  the'  man  who 

long  he  has  resided  among  us,  nor  how  thor-  could  not  be  trusted  was  the  man  who  had  A 

oughly  he  may  have  become  identified  in  inter-  black  skin.    The  latter  view  was  so  manifestly 

est  with  us,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  his  absurd  that  we  determined  to  abide  by  our 

character,  intelligence,  or  virtue,  shall  ever  be-  maxim  and  give  the  negro  the  benefit  of  it. 

come  an  American  citizen.  And  no  man  did  more  to  carry  the  public  mind 

^*  Whenever  a  new  question  arises  in  the  to  this  commendable  conclusion  thaA  the  Sen- 
details  of  administration,  whenever  a  new  sub-  ator  from  Oregon.  And  now,  coming  to  the 
ject  is  presented  for  legislative  regulation,  and  Chinese  question,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
doubts  exist  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pur-  Senator  show,  if  he  can,  h^w  we  are  to  escape 
pued,  it  is  safer  to  be  guided  by  principle  than  by  the  same  dilemma.  If  all  free  men  subject  to 
prejudice  or  passion.  What,  then,  is  the  Ameri-  the  law  ought  to  have  a  vote,  then  the  China- 
can  principle  that  should  guide  us  here?  There  man  is  entitled  to  vote.  And  if  he  be  not 
are,  of  course,  many  theories  as  to  where  the  entitled  to  vote,  it  is  because  the  theory  of  free 
right  of  suffrage  should  be  vested.  Those  government,  *  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by 
writers  on  the  science  of  government  who  the  people,'  is  a  delusion.  Sir,  for  one,  I  pro- 
believe  that  the  few  were  designed  to  govern  pose  to  stand  by  our  American  principle  of  free 
the  many  have  long  since  pr^icted  the  ruin  government,  and,  applying  it  to  the  case  before 
of  our  nation,  because  the  right  or  suffrage  is  us,  to  say  tibat  the  Chinaman  who  comes  to 
so  widely  extended.  Some  contend  for  a  stand-  reside  amon^  us,  who  conforms  to  our  laws, 
ard  of  intelligence ;  some  would  seek  the  stand-  shall  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
ard  in  wealth;  some  in  blood;  some  in  one  But,  sir,  suppose  we  were  to  make  this  ad- 
thing,  and  some  in  another.  But  we  Amer-  mission  to  the  monarchists  of  Europe,  and 
leans  have  met  all  the  discussions  and  argu-  confess  that  the  dogma  of  self-government  is 
mentsuponthissubject  with  a  broad  American  a  delusion,  and  that  the  Chinaman,  although 
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residing  in  onr  midst,  and  intelligent,  indus-  Mr.  Thayer:  "Yes.^* 

trioas.  and  virtuoas,  ongbt  not  to  nave  a  voice  Mr.  Carpenter :  '^  I  do  not  understand  that 

in  making  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  gov-  they  need  much  naturalization.'' 

emed,  by  which  his  property  is  to  be  taxed,  Mr.  Thayer :  **  I  did  not  mean  in  this  conn- 

and  by  which  his  life  is  to  be  rendered  happy  try.'' 

or  devoted  to  misery.    Is  it  not  certain  that  Mr.  Carpenter :  *^  The  other  Indians  we  are 

the  Democrats,  taking  advantage  of  this  ad-  not  discussing.    I  am  not  authorized  to  go  be- 

mission,  would  press  you  again  with  their  ob-  yond  the  Senator's   (]|uestion.    He  certainly 

jections  to  the  enfranchisementof  the  African?  did  not  call  for  any  opinion  as  to  Indians  out- 

And  do  you  clearly  see  how,  after  this  admis-  side  of  this  country. 

sion^  you  could  meet  their  objections?  And  Mr.  President,  this  cross-examination  is 
where  are  you  to  stop  ?  Will  you  enter  upon  extending  my  remarks  beyond  what  I  had 
a  discussion  of  the  property  qualification,  the  intended.  I  simply  desire  to  state  the  con- 
test of  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  anti-  elusions  of  my  own  judgment  and  the  reasons 
American  standards  by  which  the  monarchists  why  I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
seek  to  measure  the  right  of  participation  in  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to 
government?  While  you  stand  upon  our  great  me  that  we  must  supnort  that  amendment  or 
principle  of  self-government,  you  have  a  ready  repudiate  the  principle  npon  which  we  have 
answer  against  all  objections.  But,  that  prin-  stood  as  a  party ;  the  principle  upon  which  we 
ciple  surrendered,  we  are  at  sea,  and  nothing  have  builded  as  a  nation.  Often  during  the 
determined.  war  the  darkness  was  so  dense  that  the  path 

Sir,  this  American  maxim^  that  all  freemen,  before  us  as  a  nation  could  not  be  seen.  But 
bound  by  the  law,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  with  the  people,  when  sight  failed,  faith  in- 
making  itie  law,  is  either  a  truth  or  a  falsehood,  spired  them,  and  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder 
If  it  be  a  truth,  the  Chinaman  is  entitled  to  vote ;  to  shoulder,  and  with  faces  imploringly  uplifted 
if  it  be  a  falsehood,  then  yon  must  call  witnesses  to  Heaven,  they  walked  hopefully  and  safely 
to  prove  that  you  are  entitled  to  vote  yourself."  through  the  gloom  that  enveloped  them.    So 

Mr.  Thurmim :  "  Is  the  Senator  from  Wis-  let  us  do  here.    To  admit  the  Cninaman  to  full 

oonsin  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  ? "  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship  may 

Mr.  Carpenter :   ^^  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  well  create  some  apprehension;  but  I  would 

that  question  upon  the  subject  before  us ;  but  sooner  apply  our  principles  to  him  than  con- 

I  am  happy  to  mform  the  Senator  that  I  am  in  fess  them  to  be  erroneous,  and  thus  destroy  the 

fsLYor  of  citizen  suffrage  without  distinction  of  only  foundation  upon  which  free  government 

sex,  color,  or  birthplace."  can  rest." 

Mr.  Thurman:   ^^That  is  satisfactory.    The  Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  move 

next  question  is,  is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 

giving  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  who  owe  alle-  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

giance  to  our  Gov^nment  and  obedience  to  Sumner)  was  adopted." 

our  laws,  the  right  of  suffrage ?  "  Mr.  Trnmbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  **I  trust, 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  That  is  leaving  the  subject  upon  principle,  that  the  vote  which  has  been 
under  consideration  to  deal  with  matters  en-  given  will  not  be  reconsidered, 
tirely  foreign  to  it ;  but  I  can  say  to  the  Sena-  "  The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Schurz) 
tor  ihat  if  he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  treated  this  subject  very  properly,  as  it  seemed 
this  bill  that  no  man  bom  in  Alaska  should  to  me,  when  he  showed  that  there  was  no  occa- 
e^joy  civil  rights  and  political  privileges,  or  sion  for  the  alarm  which  has  been  sounded 
any  kindred  amendment,  I  should  vote  against  here.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  this  country 
it..  In  other  words,  I  am  opposed  to  lin^iting  is  very  small,  and  if  the  immigration  were  to 
principles  geographically ;  I  am  opposed  to  continue  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
saying  that  all  men  are  created  equal  within  or  were  to  be  increased  threefold, .  it  would 
certain  parallels  of  latitude,  but  that  God  in-  take  fifty  years  to  get  a  million  Chinese  into 
tended  the  people  bom  nortli  or  south  of  those  this  country,  and  by  that  time  the  population 
lines  to  be  tiie  subjects  of  despotism.  A  man  of  the  United  States  would  be  one  hundred  or- 
is a  man,  no  matter  where  he  was  bom,  no  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There 
matter  what  may  be  the  color  of  his  skin,  and  is  no  danger  at  present  that  this  country  will- 
ifl  entitled  to  be  treated  like  a  man,  and  to  be  overrun  by  pagans,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  im-  that  we  should  throw  up  our  hands  in  holy 
mnnities  of  a  man,  under  any  government  horror  against  the  paganism  of  the  Chinese.  I 
which  professes  to  be  founded  npon  the  prin-  think  this  is  an  imaginary  danger, 
ciple  that  oil  men  are  created  equal."  "  On  this  subject  of  admitting  Europeans," 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Nebraska,  said:  **Will  the  Asiatics,  or  anybody  else  to  this  country,  in  my 

Senator  permit  the  naturalization  laws  to  be  judgment  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 

apjdied  to  the  Indians,  will  he  permit  Indians  a  right  to  pursue  such  policy  as  they  shall  think 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  nat-  proper.    It  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  ot  the 

uJraUaationlaws?"  country  to  encourage  immigration.    It  is  but 

Mr.  Carpenter:     *^What   Indians — ^Indians  a  few  centuries  since  the  first  settlements  were 

bom  in  this  country  ?  "  made  npon  this  continent  by  immigrants,  either 
Vol.  X.— 18  a 
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from  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Europe.    The  people  gives  one  ounce  of  aid  to  the  Bepnblican  partj 

that  first  settled  here,  and  who  now  chiefly  in  that  State." 

inhabit  the  United  States,  came  firom  Europe.  Mr.  Sumner:  *^I  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
Originally  few  in  numbers  and  feeble,  it  was  from  my  seat,  ^Have  a  recess.'  I  said  so  sin- 
to  their  interest  to  encourage  immigration  and  cerely.  I  am  always  in  my  place.  I  intended 
the  bringing  of  capital  to  the  country,  to  to  be  here  to-night.  I  Isiow  not  why  the  Sen- 
strengthen  themselves  and  build  up  govern-  ator  from  New  York  should  strike  back  at  me 
ments.  because  I  made  that  simple  suggestion.    He 

"  Now,  what  is  the  objection  to  naturalizing  says  that  I  gave  no  aid  to  his  bill.    I  have 

these  Chinese?    We  do  not  compel  anybody  voted  for  his  bill  from  beginning  to  end  on 

to  become  an  American  citizen,  but  we  pro-  every  proposition ;  and,  as  I  now  understand  it, 

vide  the  means  by  which  a  person  of  foreign  I  shall  to  the  end  as  faithfully  as  the  Senator 

birth  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  himself.    But  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is 

States ;  we  do  that  by  a  uniform  rule,  and  something  higher  than  this  bill ;  it  is  a  great 
whenever  a  Chinamen  conforms  to  that  rule '  American  principle  which  that  Senator  now, 

it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  declares  his  readiness 

become  a  citizen  as  if  he  were  bom  in  England,  to  sacrifice.    It  shall  not  be  sacrificed  if  I  can 

or  France,  or  Germany,  or  any  other  country  save  it." 

outside  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Conkling:  "I  shall  never  be  able  with 

"But,  Mr.  President,  what  looks  to  me  as  the  ostentation  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
extraordinary  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  Massachusetts  to  vaunt  my  great  achievements 
Republican  party,  which  has  achieved  all  its  in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  human  equal- 
triumphs  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  equal-  ity,  and  human  rights;  yet  when  the  volume 
ity,  which  has  emblazoned  upon  its  banners,  is  closed,  though  it  should  close  with  the  now 
*  Equal  rights  to  all  men;  no  distinction  on  setting  sun,  I  will  put  against  the  record  of 
account  of  race  or  color,'  should  be  alarmed  that  Senator  the  humbler  consistency  of  my 
lest  the  Chinese  take  possession  of  the  country,  own  record  from  first  to  last.  Nor  do  I  fear 
and  that  Senators  should  be  frightened,  not  that  those  who  vote  with  me,  having  some 
only  from  their  propriety,  but  from  principle,  regard  to  common-sense,  and  not  alone  to 
and  be  willing  to  forsake  the  foundation  upon  declamation,  sensation,  and  high -sounding 
which  they  have  stood  for  twenty  years  advo-  professions,  will  find  *  their  ineffectual  fires' 
eating  human  rights  and  equal  privileges  to  aJl  paled  before  the  blazing  light  of  the  distin- 
men  alike.  I,  sir,  have  not  been  extreme ;  I  guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
have  sometimes  been  charged  with  lagging  *^  I  will  vote  to  eliminate  this  amendment 
behind ;  but  I  never  abandoned  the  great  prin-  from  the  bill,  and  going  to  my  constituents  I 
ciple  of  equal  rights,  nor  can  I  consent  now  to  will  say,  ^  As  the  last  sands  were  running  out, 
deny  a  man  the  rights  of  citizenship  simply  when  the  time  had  come  when,  if  ever,  the  pro- 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  place  tecting  shield  could  be  thrown  around  the  bal- 
of  his  birth.  lot-box,  I  had  too  much  sincerity  and  too  little 

"The  pending  amendment  provides  that  per-  regard  for  personal  effect  in  the  galleries  and 

«ons  from  all  nations  may  be  naturalized  ex-  in  the  country  to  trample  under  foot  a  prac- 

cept  those  who  are  bom  in  China.    "Why  ex-  tical  opportunity  to  do  a  good  thing  for  the 

elude  the  inhabitants  of  China,  the  people  from  sake  of  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  or  a  vain  and 

the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  and  who  are  so  empty  profession  of  love  of  human  rig:hta^ ' 

far  advanced  in  arts  and  literature  ?  Everybody  and  pointing  to  the  record  of  my  votes,  insig- 

else  can  be  naturalized,  the  Hottentot  and  the  nificant  as  that  record  may  be,  which  has  at 

camubal,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Senator  least,  no  vacant  place  where  an  entry  might 

from  Oregon ;  but  he  proposes  an  amendment  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  human  progress 

that  shall  exclude  from  naturalization  the  pa-  and  human  rights,  I  will  trust  the  intelligence 

tient,  that  laborious,  the  industrious,  the  skiK  and  honesty  of  my  constituents,  by  which  they 

ful,  the  intelligent  Chinaman."  discern  light  from  darkness,  to  discern  also 

"  Mr.  Pomeroy :   "  There  are  several  Sen-  the  difference  between  improving  practically 

ators  who  have  been  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  an  occasion  to  do  good  and  trifiing  it  away  by 

we  cannot  sit  straight  on.    I  hope  we  shall  vaulting  and  hollow  attempts  which  everybody 

take  a  recess."  knows  can  result  in  no  good,  and  which  mean 

Mr.  Conkling :  "  If  I  can  only  consult  the  nothing  but  pretension  and  popular  effect, 

convenience  of  Senators  in  regard  to  this  mat-  "  Therefore,  the  honorable  Senator  intend- 

ter  I  should  like  to  do  it  without  consulting  ing,  as  I  presume  he  did,  according  to  a  favorite 

my  own."  phrase  of  his,  to  give  a  *  black  eye '  to  my 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Have  a  recess."  position,  and  to  aflSx  to  me  with  the  force  of 

Mr.  Conklmg:  "The  Senator  from  Massa-  his  name  the  stigma  of  being  unfaithful  to 

chusetts  says,  let  us  have  a  recess.    I  fear  the  human  rights,  I  say  to  the  honorable  Senator 

Greeks.     He  has  no  good-will  for  this  bill ;  that  his  shafts  fall  unheeded  if  not  harmless  at 

and  if  New  York  ever  holds  an  honest  eleo-  my  feet.    I  listen  with  as  much  indifference  to 

tion  it  is  to  be  in  spite  of  the  honorable  Sen-  his  fiing  as  I  have  felt  at  other  times  when  the 

ator  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  because  he  same  Senator  has  in  other  ohrases  depreciated 
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and  disparaged  his  peers  in  this  Ohamher,  and  Ferry,  Flanagan^owler,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas, 

his  equals  in  the  sincerity"  with  which  they  Howard,  Howe,  Howell,  Johnston,  Lewia.  MornU  of 

1.^1.1  \^  «x.:n^%:»iAa  *^^^rr  ^i^f^aa  "  Vermont,  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson,  PooL  Pratt, 

hold  the  principles  they  profess. '  jg.^      g^^      g^^        Sherman,  Thayer,  an'd  Yates 

Mr.  Sumner:    "Mr.  PresLdent,  you   have  _^i.                                      »       ^    » 
heard  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  there 

he  sits.  The  Senate  has  heard  him.  Was  there  So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 
any  thing  in  my  remarks  to-day  to  justify  his  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 
assault  t  Is  he  not  a  volunteer,  as  he  always  now  recurs  npon  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
is  a  volunteer,  in  assaulting  me?  Sir,  I  shall  tor  from  Massachusetts." 
not  repel  his  assault  My  course  in  this  Cham-  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  The  Sena- 
ber  needs  no  defence  against  him.  There  must  tor  (Mr.  Sumner)  has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
be  a  stronger  arm  than  his  to  call  me  to  any  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  I  have 
effort.                                                *  been  trying  to  make  the  application  of  it;  and 

"The  simple  question  is  a  practical  one.  he  will  facilitate  my  effort  by  answering  a 

How  shall  we  most  serve  our  country?    The  question.    It  is  this:  whether  he  places  the 

Senator  from  New  York  says  in  one  way.  right  of  a  Chinaman,  for  example,  to  become 

Humbly,  sir,  I  say  in  another  way.    I  am  in  naturalized,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

favor  of  the  bill  which  he  is  now  pressing  up-  States,  upon  the  same  natural  and  moral  level 

on  the  Senate.    It  shall  have  my  vote  •as  thus  that  he  does  a  colored  man  to  be  clothed  with 

far  it  has  had  my  vote;  but  I. also  am  in  favor  political  rights,  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage, 

of  another  proposition  that  I  wish  to  engraft;  and  to  have  political  equality  conferred,  upon 

upon  that  bill.    Do  I  err?    How?    Why?    Do  him?    In  other  words,  has  the  Chinaman  a 

I  ask  too  mnch  ?    What  I  ask  I  know  has  ex-  natural  and  moral  right  to  become  a  citizen  of 

cited  debate  to-day ;  bnt  has  not  every  similar  the  United  States?  " 

proposition,  when  brought  forward  and  pressed  Mr.  Sumner:  "I  answer  that  he  has  not; 

to  a  vote^  excited  debate?    Let  the  debate  go  but  I  answer  with  equal  confidence  that,  if  the 

forward  and  I  shall  accept  the  result.    Mean-  United  States  undertakes  to  legislate  on  nat- 

while  I  shall  not  cease  to  strive  for  these  two  uralization,  it  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  of 

great  objects:  one  the  original  purpose  of  the  the  United  States,  interpreted  by  the  Dedara- 

bill,  to  impose  safeguards  upon  naturalization,  tion  of  Independence,  to  make  no  distinction 

the  other  I  have  now  moved,  to  bring  our  natu-  of  color.    I  do  not  say  that  we  are  bound  to 

ralization  law  in  harmony  with  the  Declara-  admit  everybody  to  our  naturalization ;  but  I 

tion  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  do  say,  and  I  challenge  question,  criticism,  and 

the  United  States.  reply,  that,  if  we  undertake  to  legislate  on  the 

"Is  not  that  a  worthy  object?  Do  I  deserve  subject,  we  can  make  no  distinction  of  race  or 

censure,  rebuke,  assault,  because  I  make  this  color." 

endeavor?    I  do  it  simply  and  sincerely,  re-  Mr.  Morton:  "One  question  further.    The 

garding  it  as  my  solemn  duty.    I  should  fail  Senator  admits  now  that  the  Chinaman  has  no 

nd  a  Senator  if  I  did  any  thing  less.    Nor  have  natural  or  moral  right  to  demand  citizenship. 

I  in  any  respect  impeached  any  Senator  who  Therefore,  we  may  refuse  it  without  violating 

differs  from  me.    I  have  made  no  allusion  any  right  that  he  has.    I  call  the  Senator^s  at- 

to  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  tention  to  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  right 

exoept  to  say  that  his  proposition  now  was  to  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 

abandon  the  great  principle  of  American  insti-  of  a  natural  and  God-given  right  to  every  man, 

tutions."  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

Mr.  Conkling :  "To  sacrifice."  happiness,  given  by  God,  and  which  no  earthly 

Mr.  Sumner :  " '  Sacrifice ; '  that  is  the  word  government  had  the  right  to  take  away  from 
I  used,  and  it  is  the  true  word— to  sacrifice  a  him.  Now,  according  to  the  Senator^s  ad- 
great  principle.  There  it  is  emblazoned  in  the  mission,  and  with  the  character  of  the  Dec- 
DedaratioQ  of  Independence,  and  you  are  laration  of  Independence,  why  quote  that  per- 
ched now  to  drag  it  down.  There  it  is,  a  petually  on  this  subject?  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
mi^ty  light  to  our  political  system,  and  j-ou  tor  that  it  has  no  application.  I  submit  that 
are  called  to  blot  it  out ;  and  this  is  on  the  4th  the  question  as  to  whether  we  will  naturalize 
dayofJi^yl  Sir,  I  will  say  nothing  more  now."  the  Chinaman  is  a  question  of  policy  and  ex- 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol-  pedienoy,  and  not  a  question  of  natural  right, 

lows :  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  discussed  upon  the 

Tbas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Declaration  of  Independence.    Nobody,  I  pre- 

ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis^rake,  Edmunds,  Ham-  gmne,  objects  to  conferring  the  right  of  nat- 

ilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  McCreery,  Mor-  xiralization  upon  men  <rf  African  descent  or  of 

ISS;  ^/h'i^fe^S^'^^lf^V^Xte  African  blooS;  bat  there  is  a  fef»«  of  dre^ 

Williams,  and  Vilson-ir.                                  ""  m  this  country  with  regard  to  what  might  be 

Nats— Meaars.  Brownlow,  Fenton,  Harris.  Eel-  considered  as  an  inundation  or  an  avalanche 

lojK,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Pomeroy,Kevel8,  of  the  vast  population  of  China.    Therefore, 

Edbertaon^Bofls,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  ^^^  question,  as  to  whether  we  shall  invite 

A^^UessTB.  Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Buck-  Chinamen  here  by  naturalizing  them,  is  not  a 

ingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Caaserly,  Cattell,  Cole,  question  of  natural  right  to  be  discussed  from 
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the  bigli  stand-point  the  Senator  has  been  talk-  presume  there  is  but  little  objection  to  extend- 
ing about  here  to-night  at  all,  bat  it  is  simply  mg  the  naturalization  laws  to  the  alien  AM- 
a  question  of  expediency,  a  question  of  policy,  cans  within  this  country.  I  offer  an  amend- 
It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  sad  confusion  ment  to  that  effect : 

of  ideas  all  through  this  discussion,  and  that  And  ^  it  furiher  enacted^  That  the  natnralintion 

the  true  point  has  been  obscured  by  things  laws  are  hereby  extended  to  alieBs  of  Afnoan  nativ- 

which  haye  no  application  to  It  at  all."  1*7  "id  to  peraoua  of  African  descent 

Mr.  Sumner:  "Mr.  President  that  is  a  very  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

sad  confusion  of  ideas  that  shall  be  willing  to  lows : 

recognize  a  difference  between  the  statutes  of  Tias— Meaan.  Chandler,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Harris, 

this  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morton,  Osbom,  Pomeror,  Bice, 

States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  SS?^®'**^  Eosa,  Scott,  Spacer.  Spragu^  Sumner, 

I  insist  upon  their  harmony.    I  striye  to  bring  ^^1^^^^,%^^-^^^^ 

them  mto  concord.    Senators  seek  to  make  bett  Cragin,  Davis,  Edmunda,  Hiunilton  ofMaij- 

discord,  and  then  say  that  there  is  a  confusion  land,  Hamlin,  Howe,  McCreery,  Nye,  Kamsey,  Sanls- 

of  ideas.     Surely  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  hary,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thurman,  Vickers,  WU- 

^n^^  Zl^Tit'L  iTJJi^'^  *"  '''^^'''  *^'  "TJi^Mtrrbbott,  Ames,  Anthony^Brown- 

word' white    ma  statute.'  i^^^  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  iasserly, 

Mr.  Morton:   "Will  the  Senator  allow  me  Cattell.Cole,Tenton, Ferry, Flanagan, Fowler, Ham- 
one  more  question  f  *'  ilton  or  Tezaa,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howell,  Johnston, 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Certainly."  ^^^i  Momll  of  Miune,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton, 

Mr.  Morton:  "The  Senator  admitted  to-day,  P|^te»on,P^ooljR-at^ 

expressly,  that  under  the  Oonstitution  of  the  ' 

United  States  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  ex-  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

elude  Chinamen  and  everybody  else;  and  with  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as 

that  admission,  and  now  with  the  admission  amended. 

that  Chinamen  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  .   The  President  pro  tempore:  *•  Th«  question 

to  demand  naturalization,  why  does  he  talk  ^^  ^^  concurring  in  the  amendment  made  as  in 

about  a  conflict  between  the  statutes  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.V 

Constitution  ?   Is  it  not  a  conftision  of  terms  ? "  The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Sumner:  "I  beg  to  say  no;  it  is  not  a  Mr.  Sumner:  "I  renew  my  proposition  to 

confusion  of  terms.    The  confusion  is  in  that  strike  out  the  word  'white.'  " 

idea  which  would  keep  up  discord.    I  wish  The  President  pro  tempore :^^' It  has  not 

concord — concord  between  the  statutes  of  the  ^^^^  offered  in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  offered 

land  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  ™  Committee  of  the  Whole.    The  amendment 

Mr. 'Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "I  move  to  will  b©  read." 

amend  the  amendment  by  adding  the  following  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 

proviso :  follows : 

Pnmded,  That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  act  of  Afid  be  UfuHker  enacted,  That  all  acts  of  Congress 

Congress  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorise  the  relating  to  naturalization  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

natundization  of  any  person  bom  in  a  pagan  ooun-  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  white  "  wherever 

try,  unless  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  tne  applicant  it  occurs ;  so  that  in  naturalization  there  shall  be  no 

shall  take  and  file  an  oath  abjnnng  his  belief  in  all  distinction  of  race  or  color, 

forms  of  paganism.**  The  question  being  taken  resulted—yeas  12, 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  nays  26,  as  follows  : 

jected.  Yeas— Messrs.  Fenton,  Fowler,  Howe,  McDonald, 
The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Osbom.  Pomcrov,  Rico,  Rob- 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  ertson,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Trombull— 12. 
Massachusetts."  ,.  NATS-Messrs.  Baywd,  Boranan,  Chandler,  Conk- 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  «  fol-  '^^^X^^^^^.'^^^^^^f, 

lows :  Saulabujy,  Soott^  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thur- 

YsAa-Messrs.  Fenton,  Fowler,  Harris,  Howe,  Mo-  man^ipton,  Vickers,  Warner,  Wflley,  Williams, 

Donald,  Morrill  of  Vemiont,  Pomeroy,  Bice,  Rob-  and  Wilson— 26. 

ertson.  Boss,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Tram-  Absent — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Antnonj^  Brown- 
bull-— 14.  low,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Oasserly, 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Cattell,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Flanagan, 

ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis.  Drake.  Edmunds,  Gil-  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hams,  Howard,  Howell, 

bert,  Hamilton  ^  Maryland,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Mc-  Johnston,  Kellogff,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 

Creery,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Patterson,  Pool,Pratt,  Revels,  Ross,  Sawyer,  Schurz, 

Scott,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thurman,  Tipton,  Sherman,  Spencer,  and  Yates— 84. 

Vickers,  Warner,  Willey,  WUliams,  andWUson— M.  go  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

lo^JTBScir^'hS;  c'.^i^Si^tr'iS^e^:  Mr    TmrnbuB :    « I  move   to   amend  the 

^-.i-«  r^.i-»« — L    ni »    ^r  ...    '    -Texas  amendment  that  was  adopted  on  the  motion 

Morrili  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Warner)  by 


of  Maine.  Norton,  Patterson,  Pool,  Pratt,  Revels,    adding  the  words   *or  persons  bom  in    the 
Sawyer,  Sohura,  Sherman,  and  Yate8^28.  Chinese  empire ;'  so  as  to  make  it  read : 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  That  the  naturaliaition  Uiws  ore  hereby  extended 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :    "  Now^  I    to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  Afri- 
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can  desoent,  and  to  persona  bom  in  the  Chinese  Stevenson,   Stokes,  Stoughton,  Strickland.    Taffe, 

empire.  Tanner,   Taylor.    Tillman,   Townsend^^Twichell, 

"  I  bflve  offered  this  amendment  so  as  to  £y W  ^^^^  ^;»^  ^""^fJ"^  ^^4^'  JI"^  SH" 

V  •       Av     J*  *•     <!.           *•       V  i?       4.V     o       A  walader  C  Washburn,  William  B.  Waahbum,  Wel- 

bnng  the  distmct  question  before  the  Senate  ter,  Wheeler,  Whitteiore,  Wilkinson,  WiUard,Wil- 

whether  they  will  vote  to  naturalize  persons  Hams,  John  T.Wilson,  and  Witcher— 182. 

from  Africa,  and  vote  to  refuse  to  naturalize  Njlts— Messrs.  Axtell,  Bamum,  Beck,  Bennett, 

those  who  come  from  China."  "^^f^i  Bird,  Booker,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin, 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol-  gS' g^^^ttr '?^'i\.f ¥Ao^^ 2™^ 

^0^^ '  Kerr,  Knott,  Lewis,  Marshall,  Mayham.  MoCormiok, 

Yeas— Messrs.  Penton,  Fowler,  McDonald,  Pom-  Mc]Neele3^Mlhles,MorJ^,M^jTCn,Niblaek.P 

croy,  Eice,  Robertson,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Trum-  Eandall,  Reeves,  Rice,  Roiers,  Schmnaker,  Sherrod, 

ball — ^9.  Sloeum,   Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Swann, 

Njlys— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Eugene 

ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 68. 

Maryland,  Hamlin.  Harlan,  Howe.  MoCreery,  Mor-  Not  Votino— Messrs.   Adams,    Archer.    Amell, 

rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,   Nye,  Osborn,   Ramsey,  Barrv,  Beaman,  Bowen,  Cessna,  Cleveland,  Clinton 

Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  L.  Cobb,  Dixon,  Dockery,   Dox,  Dyer,  Eldridge, 

Thurman,  Tipton,  Vickers,  Warner,  Willcy,  Wil-  Gibson,  Haldeman,  Hale.  Hambleton,  Hamill,  Haw- 

liams,  and  Wuson-— 81.  •  liina.  Hays,  Hoge.  Hotohkiss.  Alexander  H.  Jones, 

Absekt— Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Brown-  Julian,  Kellogg,  Lynch,  McCrary,  McKee,  Eliakim 

low,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Csrponter,  Casserly,  H.  Moore,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Morrissey,  Newsham, 

Cattell,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Flanagan,  Perce.  Pomeroy,  Ridgway,  Sanford,  Scofleld,  Sho- 

Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harris,  Howard-  Howell,  John-  ber,  Strader,  Strong,  Voorhees,  Wallace,  Wells,  and 

ston,  Kellogg,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,   Norton,  Winans — 45. 

Patterson,  Pool,  Pratt,  Revels,  Ross,  Schurz,  Sher-  

man,  Spencer,  and  Yates-82.  j^^  ^^le  House,  on  June  14th,  Mr.  Banks,  of 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en-  Affairs,  reported  a  joint  resolution  relative  to 

grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time,  the  contest  in  Cuba,  as  follows : 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Joint  resolution  in  rektion  to  the  contest  between  the 

The  question  bemg  taken,  resulted  as  fol-  people  of  Cuba  and  the  Government  of  Spain. 

lows  •  JSesolved  by  the  StnaU  and  Bouse  of  Bepreeeniabivee 

YBAa-Mesars.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Conklmg,  Cor-  ^J^^  ,?»^  SUOesof  America  in  Oongrese  assembledj 

bctt,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmuids.Fenton,Gabert:ttim-  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 

lin,  Wlan,  McDonald,  Morriil  of  Vermont,  Morton,  l^ereby  is,  authorized  and  instructed  to  declare  and 

Nye,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Rice  maintam  a  stnctiy  impartial  neutrahtyp 

Robertson,  siwyer,  Scott,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner  ^^^  Government  of  the  Umted  States  m  the  contest 

Thayer,  "f  iptoil,  irumbullf  Wa^er,  Wiliey,  Will  J^o^  exisUng  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 

liams  and  Wilson— 88  Government  of  the  kingdom  of  Spam. 

N^is-Messw.  Bayiid,  Boreman,  HamUton  of  .S»o.  2.^mi  beU /uHher  reeofved  That  «dl  pro- 
Maryland,  McCreery,  siuUbury,  Stockton,  Thur-  ^*»^?,^^^L^^^  statute  approved  20th  of  April,  1818, 
man  and  Y  ickers 8  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  pumsh- 

ABSENT-Messrs.  Abbott,  Ame*,  Brownlow.  Buck-  ^^^^  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and 
ingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Catteft,  Cole,  ^  repeal  the  acts  therein  menUoned,"  sh^l  be  oon- 
dSvIs,  i'eny,  FuAagan,  Fowler,  Hamilton  of  "texas  «tro?.d  ^  aPP^y  ^Jl'jally  to  each  of  the  parties  in  the 
Harris,  Howird,  H^e,  Howell,  Johnston,  Kellogg  existing  contest  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 
Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Poole,  Pratt,  ^°J«"^?®"i*  5\^P.?5*  ^.  .  ^  m,  *  *i,  -o^  » 
Bev«S,  Ross,  Schurz,  Sherman,  Spigue,  and  Yates  ^  Sf  ;  \  ^'^  ^  t/^'^H''  ''^f^^^  That  the  Presi- 
31              '             '                ?    r  -e    1  ^gjjj.  jg  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  remon- 

a'  xi.    1.M1                    J  strate  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 'the 

Ho  the  Dill  was  passed.  ^ar  in  Cuba  has  been  conducted,  and,  if  he  shall 

T.VJ        i.  deem  it  expedient,  to  solicit  the  ooGperatipn   of 

In  the  House,  on  July  11th,  the  amendments  other  Governments  in  such  measures  as  he  may  deem 

of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in  by  the  fol-  necessary  to  secure  from  both  contending  parties  an 

lo winff  vote :  observance  of  the  laws  of  war  recognized  oy  all  d vil- 

Ybas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong,  '                                               .       . 

Aspen  Atwood,  Ayer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Beattv,  Benja-  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  from  the  mmority  of 

mln,  Benton,  Bingham,  Bloir,  Boles,  Boyd,  George  the  committee,    reported  the  following  sub- 

M.  Brooks,  Buck,  Bucklev,   Buffinton,  Burchard,  gtitute* 

Burdett,  Bexiiamin  F.  Butler,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  ..."      ,.•          ,.      .,       .,               .-... 

Cake,  ChurcSll,  William  T,  Chirk,  Sidney  Ckrke  A  joint  resolution  makmg  it  a  misdemeanor  to  iit  out 

Amasa  Cobb,Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Covode,  Cowles,  or  equip  Blui)s-of-war,  with  intent  that  they  shall 

Cullom,  Darrall,  Davis,  T)awe8,  Degener,  Dickey  be  employed  m  the  service  of  auv  European  prmoe 

Donley,  Duval,  Ela,   Famsworth,  Feiriss,  Ferry  or  state,  for  the  purpose  of  subduinjr  Amenoan 

Finkelnburg,  Fishei^Fitch,  Garfield,  GilflUan,  Ham-  oolomsts  claiming  independence,  and  providing 

ilton,  Harris,  Hawley.  Heflin,  Hill,  Hoar,  Hooper,  for  the  forfeiture  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 

IngersoU,  Jenekes,  Jndd,  Eelley,  Eelsey,  Ketcham,  Be  it  retotved  hv  the  Senate  and  Hbtueof  BepreeentOr- 

Koapp,  Lafli  n.  Lash ,  Lawrenee,Logan,  Loughridge,  <»««  6f  the  United  States  of  America  in  Ckmgreee  aseem- 

Maynard,  McCarthy,  McGrew,  MoKenzie,  Mercur,  hled/Thnt  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  limits  of 

Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  Morphis,  Daniel  J.  the  United  States,  fit  out,  arm,  or  equip,  or  attempt 


Morrell,  Myers,   Negley,   O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,    to  fit  out,  arm,  or  equip,  or  procure  to  oe  fitted  out^ 
Pscker,  Paine,  Palmer,  Peck,  Peters,  Phelps,  Piatt,    armed,  or  equipped,  or  shall  knowhi^ly  be  concerned 
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onistfl  claimiog  independence,  or  shall  issue  or  de-  tenrention  in  the  contest  in  the  interest  of 

lijer  a  wmmission  within  the  territoi^o^  humanity :  but  intervention  is  the  policy  of 

States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  with  the  intent  that  she  ^^»„^««i    '    ,,+    ^^    »«.^„vi:«*.«    r ^^^^^'r^lr>*t, 

may  be   employed  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so  Personal,    not    of    repubhcan    Goyemments. 

oflFending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  Impartial  neutrahty  is  our  duty.     It  would  be 

upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  criminal  for  us  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 

not  exceeding  $6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  oppressor.     If  we  cannot  espouse  the  cause  of 

not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  «J  montW;  jj^erty,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  stand  neutral, 

and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  ap-  -.tt.. i  "^ ' .  °    -a-         j*  xv  i.    *  ^  ^4.    15* 

parel,  and  fhmiture,  together  with  aU  materiafe,  Without  a  recognition  of  the  contest  neutrality 

arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  may  have  been  is  impossible.   VVhen  we  re<!ognize  its  existence 

procured  for  the  bulldiiur  and  equipment  thereof,  and  declare  our  neutrality,  the  law  of  nations, 

shaU  be  forfeited,  onehalftothe  use  of  the  informer,  the  enlightened  code  of  the  civilized  world, 

'°tt°'5S:«t'J/S?AS.'"^fS!l'hat  m  eve^  ^ofines  tje  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  nations 

case  where  a  ship  or  vessel  shall  befitted  out,  armed,  ai^d  applies  to  the  contestants  the  law  or  Delli- 

or  equipped,  or  atten\pted  to  be  fitted  out,  armed,  gerents.    This  is  the  action  recommended.    It 

or  equipped,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace.     It  localizes  the  war, 

S^ch   wsoi*2?e\hSf  h^^^^  restrains  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  protects 

puroosef  to*e^oy\he  Und  ot  ^alTwLs,  or  the  J^®  Hyes  of  the  vanquished,  shields  non-com- 

militia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  batants  from  the  penalties  of  war,  extends  tho 

the  purpose  of  taking  possession  orand  detaining  any  authority  of  neutrals,  and  substitutes  for  the 

such  ship  or  vessel.  ,    j  mi.  .  ^  rapine  and  murder  of  barbarous  ages  the  re- 

,iSfn,VtS^J^^P<!^'^irr^'1iJli\ttSS  Btr-^tB  which  are  now  ever^here  enforced 

"An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  hy  Christian  nations.     We  believe  this  recog- 

oertain  crimes  agunst  the  United  States,  and  to  re-  nition  to  be  consistent  with  our  obligations  to 

peal  the  acts  therein  mentioned,"  shall  be  held  to  Spain,  with  the  law  of  nations,  the  interests 

apply  and  be  in  force,  as  to  all  attempts  of  American  ^,f  hiimanitv,  the  law  of  justice,  and  to  be  de- 

coionies,  or  parts  thereof,  to  assert  their  mdcpen-  ^„^j^j  k«  Jv,r«»^ ««.m^««4.:^J  ^i?,v»:^«+/v  ^<^.i 

dence  ^  and  the  words  "'colonies,  districts,  or  pec  niMided  by  every  consideration  of  private  and 

pies  "  m  such  act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  and  in-  public  duty. 

dude  all  such  American  colonists  claiming  indepen-         "  The  recognition  of  existing  war  in  Cuba  by 

dence,  as  described  in  the  first  section  of  Uiis  act.  the  United  States  can  give  no  just  cause  of 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  said:    "I  offer  an  offence  to  Spain.    The  Spanish  Government 

amendment,  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the  second  recognized  the  rebellion  against  the  United 

section  of  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  States  sixty-five  days  after  the  first  shot  was 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  following :  ^red  against  Fort  Sumter,  and  before  a  single 

And  shaU  be  so  construed  as  to  give  to  both  con-  ^}l^  ^^d  been  sacrificed  by  the  armed  forces  of 

tending  parties  the  same  advanta^  of  intercourse  I'hO   contesting  parties.      The   United  States 

and  trade  with  the  United  States,  consistent  with  the  made  no  protest  against  the  Spanish  procla- 

law  of  nations,  which  have  been  or  may  be  accorded  mation,  which  several  times  described  the  reb- 

to  the  Government  of  Spwn."  ^Ig  ^  'belligerents,'  but  commended  it  as  a 

Mr.  Banks  said :  "  The  object  of  these  reso-  '  friendly  action.' 
lutions  is —  "Mexico,  Chili,  and  Colombia,  have  already 

"  1.  To  secure  the  recognition  of  an  existing  recognized  the  Cubans  as  entitled  to  the  rights 

armed  contest  for  liberty  in  Cuba ;  of  belligerents  under  the  laws  of  war,  without 

"  2.  The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  protest  on  the  part  of  Spain.    Peru  has  recog- 

that  contest ;  nized  Cuba  as  an  independent  State ;  yet  Spain, 

"  8.  To  place  the  Cubans  upon  an  equal  foot-  so  far  from  considering  this  action  as  cause  of 

ing  with  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  intercourse  war,  discontinued  the  war  which  she  had  long 

and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  waged  against  Peru,  claiming,  even  against  the 

"  4.  To  interpose  the  protest  of  the  United  protest  of  Peru^  that '  the  war  with  that  power 

States  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  was  ended,'  and  that  Spain  could  not '  be  in- 

the  war  has  been  conducted.  dnced  to  recommence  it.'    (£x.  Doc.,  160,  p. 

"  It  is  a  misconception  of  fact  to  assume  that  51.) 
by  this  action  we  grant  belligerent  rights  to  "  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  United 
the  Cubans.  This  Government  has  no  power  States,  which  suffers  from  the  contest  in  Cuba 
to  create,  confer,  or  define  the  rights  of  bel-  more  than  any  other  nation,  can  be  deprived 
ligerents.  That  can  be  done  by  the  general  of  rights  which  every  other  American  State  is 
consent  of  civilized  Governments  only.  They  at  liberty  to  exercise,  not  only  without  di»- 
are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations.  We  are  turbing  its  peace,  but  without  protest  or  corn- 
bound  to  observe  them  as  the  rule  of  the  plaint  on  the  part  of  Spain. 
Christian  world.  The  Cubans  have  an  in-  "What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
alienable  right  to  fight  against  oppression  and  States? 

for  liberty.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  con-  "  Clearly  it  is  to  recognize  the  actual  condi- 
sent  of  €k)vemments  or  men.  It  is  our  duty  tion  of  affairs,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  contest  and  main-  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  pro- 
tain  our  neutrality.  The  Administration  has  tection  of  our  rights  until  peaceful,  permanent 
already  informed  the  Government  of  Spain  government  can  be  established.  It  is  no  longer 
that  the  law  of  nations  would  justify  our  in-  a  ^  civil  commotion,'  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
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regarded  by  the  United  States;  nor  a  mere  "^When  a  part  of  a  State  takes  up  arms 

*"  domestio   qaestion,'  as  it  is  represented  by  against   the  Government,  if  it  is  Mufficiently 

the  Spanbh  Government.    It  is  protracted  and  strong  to  resist  its  action  and  to  constitnte  two 

atrocious  civil  war.  parties  of  equally-balanced  forces,  the  existence 

^^  A  civil  commotion  is  directed  against  indi-  of  civil  war  is  thenceforth  detennined.  If  the 
▼iduals  or  against  civil  magistrates.  It  may  conspirators  against  the  Government  have  not 
reach  the  standard  of  sedition  or  insurrection  the  means  ofassuming  this  position,  their  move- 
in  which  a  soverign  may  be  disobeyed:  but  it  ment  does  not  pass  beyond  a  rebellion.  A  true 
is  still  a  State  crime,  to  be  snppressed.and  pun-  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  by  divid- 
ished  by  State  authority  witnout  intervention,  ing  it  in  fact  into  two  independent  societies ; 
and  without  affecting  the  rights  of  foreign  Gov-  it  is  for  this  consideration  that  we  treat  of  it  in 
ernments.  A  civil  war,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  international  law ;  since  each  party  forms,  as 
contest  of  arms  between  a  part  of  the  citizens  it  were,  a  separate  nation,  both  should  be  re- 
on  one  side,  and  the  sovereign  or  those  who  garded  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  war.  This 
obey  him,  on  the  other;  in  regard  to  which  the  subjection  to  the  law  of  nations  is  the  more 
action  of  foreign  Governments  may  become  necessary  in  civil  wars,  since  these,  by  nourish- 
absolutely  necessary.  ^It  is  sufficient,'  Yattel  ing  more  hatred  and  resentments  than  foreign 
says,  *  that  the  malcontents  have  some  reason  wars,  require  more  the  corrective  of  the  law 
to  take  up  arms  in  order  that  the  disturbance  of  nations  in  order  to  moderate  their  ravages.* 
should  be  called  civil  war  and  not  rebellion.'  (Biquelme,  ^Elementos  de  Derecho  Ptiblico,' 
(7attel,  liv.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.,  sees.  290-295.)  cap.  14,  torn,  i.,  p.  172.) 

"  The  people  of  Cuba  present  the  best  reasons  ^^  *  When  a  faction  is  formed  in  a  State  which 
for  the  contest  they  wage.  It  has  every  claim  takes  up  arms  against  the  sovereign  in  order 
to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  friends  of  to  wrest  from  him  the  supreme  power  or  im- 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice.  It  is  a  race  strug-  pose  conditions  on  him,  or  when  a  republic  is 
gling  for  independence ;  an  enslaved  people  divided  into  two  parties  which  mutually  treat 
contending  for  liberty ;  a  nation  fighting  for  each  other  as  enemies,  this  war  is  cidled  civil 
national  existence.  The  contest  in  which  they  war.  Oivil  wars  fre<^nently  commence  by  pop- 
are  engaged  has  all  the  attributes  of  barbarous  nlar  tumults,  which  m  nowise  Concern  foreign 
and  bloody  civil  war,  aggravated  by  the  dis-  nations;  but,  when  one  faction  or  party  obtains 
orders  and  crimes  of  anarchy.  Our  first  duty  dominion  over  an  extensive  territory,  gives  laws 
is  to  treat  it  as  war,  and,  in  accordance  with  to  it,  establishes  a  government  in  it,  administers 
the  law  of  nations,  to  declare  and  maintain,  in  justice,  and,  in  a  word,  exercises  acts  of  sov- 
regard  to  the  parties  engaged  therein,  a  strict  ereignty,  it  is  a  person,  in  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  impartial  neutrality.  and  however  so  much  one  of  the  two  parties 

"  *  A  civil  war,'  Yattel  says,  *  is  when  a  party  gives  to  the  other  the  title  of  rebel  or  tyrant, 

arises  in  a  State  which  no  longer  obeys  the  the  foreign  powers  which  desire  to  maintain 

sovereign,   and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  their  neutrality  ought  to  consider  both  as  two 

head  agtdnst  him,  or  when  in  a  republic  the  States,  independent  as  respects  one  another  and 

nation  is  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  other  States,  who  recognize  no  judge  of  their 

and  both  sides  take  up  arms.'  differences.'   (Bello,   *  Principios  de  Derecho 

"  *  Oivil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  Intemacional,'  cap.  10,  p.  267.) 

of  the  Government ;  it  gives  rise  in  a  nation  to  ^^  M.  Bluntschli,  whom  Laboulaye  places  in 

two  independent  parties,  who  acknowledge  no  the  first  rank  of  jurists  and  publicists,  and  styles 

common  judge.    They  are  in  the  position  of  '  the  illustrious  professor  of  Heidelberg,'  in 

two  nations  who  engage  in  disputes,  and,  not  one  of  the  most  recent  and  learned  of  the  works 

being  able  to  reconcile  them,  have  recourse  to  of  international  law,  is  more  emphatic  as  to 

arnLs.    The  common  laws  of  war  are  in  civil  the  duty  of  Governments  to  recognize  contend- 

wars  to  be  observed  on  both  sides.    The  same  ing  factions  as  belligerents, 

reasons  which  make  them  obligatory  between  ^^  In  this  code  of  international  law,  in  defin- 

foreign  States  render  them  more  necessary  in  ing  the  character  of  war  and  the  principles  of 

the  unhappy  circumstances  where  two  exasper-  neutrality,  he  says :  *  War  is  an  armed  contest 

ated  parties  are  destroying  their  common  coun-  between  different  States  upon  a  question  of 

try.'  (Vattel,  liv.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.,  sees.  290-295.)  public  right.'     *  They  recognize  the  quality 

"  *  When  a  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  of  belligerents  in  armed  forces,  who,  not  hav- 

parties  absolutely  independent,  and  no  longer  ing   been  recognized  by  any  State  already 

acknowledges  a  superior,  the  State  is  dissolved,  existing  as  having  the  right  to  contend  in 

and  the  war  betwixt  the  two  parties  in  every  arms,  have  secured  to  themselves  a  military 

reapect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  public  war  organization,  and  combat  in  good  faith — in  the 

between  two  different  nations.    The  obligation  place  of  and  as  a  State— for  a  principle  of 

of  observing  the  common  law  of  war  is  there-  public  right.'    (Bluntschli,  pp.  270,  271.) 

fore  absolutely  indispensable  to  both  parties,  "'There    is  an  exception,'   he  continues, 

and  the  same  which  the  law  of  Nature  obliges  '  to  the  rule  that  wars  can  take  place  only 

aH  nations  to  observe  between  State  and  State.'  between  States.    When  a  political  party  seeks 

(Vattel,  'Droit  des  Gens,'  liv.  iii,j*ch.  xviil,  the  realization  of  certain  public  objects,  and 

sees.  290-295,)  organizes  itself  as  a  State,  it  becomes  in  a  cer- 
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tain  measure  the  State  itself.    The  laws  of  provided  it  maintaiDs  an  impartial  neutrality.' 

humanity  demand  that  the  quality  of  belli-  (Part  L,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  6.) 

gerents  should  be  accorded  to  that    party.  ^^  And,  again,  he  says :  ^  It  has  already  been 

and  that  its  people  should  not  be  considered  stated  that  while  the  contest  for  the  sover- 

a  mass  of  criminals.    A  party  that  is  suffi-  eignty  continues  and  the  civil  war  rages,  other 

ciently  strong  to  create  a  power  analogous  to  nations  may  remain  passive,  allowing  to  both 

that  of  a  State,  which  oners  by  its  military  contending  parties  all  the  rights  which  war 

organization   sufficient  guarantees  of   order,  gives  to  public  enemies ;  or  may  acknowledge 

and  gives  evidence  by  its  acts  of  its  intention  the  independence  of  the  new  State,  forming 

to  become  a  State,  that  party  has  a  natural  with  it  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  or  may 

right  to  demand  for  its  army  the  same  treat-  Join  in  alliance  with  one  party  against  the 

ment  that  is  accorded  to  a  State  already  in  other.    In  the  first  case  neither  party  haa  any 

existence.    The  sacrifices  of  war  are  in  that  right  to  complain,  so  long  as  other  nations 

way  diminished  not  only  for  the  new  party,  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality  and  abide 

but  for  all  its  adversaries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  event  of  the  contest.*    (Wheaton,  part  1., 

the  volunteers  of  the  new  party  are  pursued  as  ch.  ii.,  sec  10.) 

criminals,  the  contest  becomes  more  savage,  '^  Such  are  the  views  of  modem  jurists.  In 
and  neither  of  the  adversaries  will  allow  itself  the  late  civil  war  in  America  all  the  nations  in 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  other  in  the  barbar-  Europe  recognized  and  acted  upon  this  doc- 
ism  of  its  acts  or  the  cruelty  of  its  reprisals,  trine.  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Under  this  head  are  ranged  the  expeditions  Portugal,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain, 
undertaken  by  certain  forces  called  corps  fra/ne»^  and  Great  Britain,  issued  proclamations  declar- 
or  free  corps.  When  these  corps  are  regidarly  ing  their  neutrality,  and  setting  forth  regula- 
organized  and  respect  the  laws  of  war,  they  tions  for  the  government  of  their  sul^ects. 
ought  to  be  considered  as  belligerents.'  (Blunt-  Our  government  protested  against  the  man- 
schli,  pp.  271.)  ner  Id  which  some  of  these  declarations  were 

^^  Mr.  Phillimore,  in  his  work  on  interna-  made,  and  against  the  manner  in  which  they 

tional  law,  which  is  of  the  highest  authority,  were  executed,  but  it  never  denied  the  rig^t 

says :  of  any  Government  to  declare  its  neutrality  in 

"  '•  There  is  no  proposition  of  law  upon  which  any  contest 

there  exists  a  more  universal  agreement  of  all  ^*  The  declarations  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain 

jurists  than  that  the  virtual  and  de  facto  rec-  were  substantially  alike.    That  of  Great  Brit- 

ognition  of  a  new  State  (recognizing  the  com-  ain  was  as  follows : 

mercial  flag  and  sanctioning  the  appointment  „  „,  <jueek-a  PEooiuicAnoN,  victoria  b. 

of  consuls  to  Its  ports)  ^ves  no  just  cause  of  ^;i         ^^  ^  happily  at  peace  with  all  .over- 

olience  to  the  old  btate,  inasmuch  as  it  decides  oigns,  powow,  and  &tatee ;  and  whereas  hostilitiea 

nothing  concerning  the  asserted  rights  of  the  have,  unhappily,  commenced  between  the  Goveni- 

latter.'    He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ^aivoX  of  the  tlDited  Statea  and  certain  States  atylinf 

*  virtual'  recognition  of  a  new  State  by  ad-  themselveB  the  Confederate  States  of  America ;  and 

^u^\^^\k^  ^^*^^»»^:«i  fl««.  ««^  ♦k^  ^^L^\^^  whereas  we,  bemg  at  peace  "With  the  Government  of 

mittmgits  commerci^  flag  and  the  appoint-  the  United  (States,  have  declared  our  royal  determina- 

ment  of  consuls  and  the  formal  recogmtion  by  tion  to  in^JptftiB  a  strict  and  impartial  nentrality  in 

sending  ambassadors  and  entering  into  treaties  the  oontest  between  the  said  contending  parties,  we 

with  the  new  State  by  foreign  powers,  which  therefore  have  thought  it  fit,  by  the  advice  of  our 

should  not  be  done  untU  after  'a  practical  JS'^Dateriiiriri^ei"' """  '°^     proclamation, 

cessation   of  hostilities.'  though  it  does  not  '                     .' 

demand  a  *  perfect  ana  undisturbed  internal  "  That  of  Spain  was  as  follows : 

tranquillity '  within  its  borders.    This  would,  pboolaxatiok  by  tm  qubkh  o»  bfaik. 

in  fact,  be  an  admission  of  the  competency  of  Gonsidenngthe  relations  which  exist  between  Spain 

the  new  powers  to  negotiate  and  contract  en-  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  expediency 

gagements  under  the  law  of  nations.     (Philli-  ^^^^^  ohanpring  the  reciprocal  feelings  and  friendly 

more'B  international  W'  vol.  ii  pp.  17-22  )  Svl  hiStS^rnXr^^uMl',  rhrve'^riv'ed'i 

"In  case  of  revolution,  Wheaton  says  the  maintaii  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  struggle  en- 

civil  war  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  gaired  in  between  all  the  Federal  States  of  the  Union 

existence  of  the  sovereign  or  parent  State^  but  *^d  the  Confederate  States  of  the  South ;  and  in  order 

that,  » until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  to  avoid  the  losses  which  our  suWecte  might  suffer, 

-nriiJiA  fi^^  «:^i  ■»•«•  ;.«»»i»:«^  «  »^««.^^4.  lu    4.ui  i^oth  in  shippm^  and  commerce,  for  want  of  delmite 

while  the  civil  war  mvolving  a  contest  for  the  ^^es  to  wh?ch  tW  conduct  m\ght  conform,  in  ac- 

(royemment  continues,  other  States  may  remain  cordanoe  with  my  council  of  mmisters,  I  decree  as 

indifferent  spectators  of  the  controversy,  still  foUows  (and  then  the  regulations  wMoh  govern  neu- 

continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  Government  as  *"^  nations  are  given  as  in  the  BritLsh  proclamation), 

sovereign,  and  the  Government  do  faeto  as  a  ^*^^  ^^^  ^'^»  ^^*^- 

society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  "  We  protested  against  the  manner  in  which 

its  enemies,  or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  the  British  proclamation  was  issued,  and  the 

party  which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its  faithless  manner  in  which  it  was  executed ;  but 

side.    In  the  first  case,  the  foreign  State  ful-  w^e  made  no  protest  against  that  of  Spain, 

fils  all  its  obligations  under  the  law  of  nations,  whose  declaration  was  identical  with  that  of 

and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  England,  except  that  it  repeated  the  word 
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*  beUigerents,'  which  was  not  nsed  in  the  Brit-  more,  the  19th  of  April,  1861.    Spain  issued 

ish  proclamation.    On  the  contrary,  we  ao-  her  proclamation  of  neutrality,  describing  the 

corded  to  the  Spanish  Government  our  thanks  contestants  as  belligerents,  the  17th  of  June, 

for  its  prompt  and  friendly  action.  sixty-five  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 

'*  Mr.  Schurz,  American  minister  at  Madrid,  and  before  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed,  ex- 
writes  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  15,  1861,  as  fol-  cept  at  Baltimore. 

lows :  *  SetLor  Oalderon  OoUantes  then  asked  **  What  objection  can  Spain  make  to  a  decla- 

me  whether  the  declaration  of  neutrality  on  ration  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United 

the  part  of  Spain  in  regard  to  our  domestic  States  in  the  Ouban  contest,  after  a  bloody  and 

tronoles  was  satisfactory  to  my  Government.'  brutal  civil  war  of  nearly  two  years  ? 

I  replied  '  that,  as  to  the  declaration  of  neutral-  "  The  limitations  and  conditions  under  which 

ity  on  the  part  of  Spain,  I  had  received  no  ex-  neutrality  should  be  declared  are  sternly  and 

presslon  of  opinion  from  my  Government ;  and  strongly  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  corre- 

that  I  thought  it  would  be  considered  satis-  spondence  with  Lord  John  Bussell  upon  the 

&ctory.'  Alabama  claims.    To  every  position  assumed 

"  Mr.  Schurz  writes  to  the  Spauish  Minister  by  him  our  assent  is  cheerftdly  conceded : 

?L?^''*%^f  *''''  .^*^*^^^^°  OoUantes,  July  81,  Whenever  an  insurreotLon  i^jainst  the  established 
loo  I,  as  lollows  :  Government  of  a  country  takes  plaoe,  the  duty  of 
Sir :  Yesterday  I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Seo-  Governments  under  obligations  to  maintain  peace  and 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  informing  me  fHendship  with  it  appears  to  be,  at  first,  to  abstain 
that  the  President  has  road,  with  the  greatest  satis-  oarefolly  from  any  step  that  may  have  the  smallest 
faction,  the  proolamation  of  her  Gatholio  Uaiwty  infiuenoe  in  affecting  the  result.  Whenever  facts  oc- 
oonoenung  the  unfortunate  troubles  that  have  arisen  cur  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  either  be- 
in  the  United  States ;  and  it  affords  me  the  sincerest  cause  they  involve  the  necessity  of  protecting^  per- 
pleasure  to  express  to  your  Excellency  the  high  sense  sonal  interests  at  home  or  avoiding  an  implication  in 
which  the  President  entertains  of  her  M^esty's  the  stragp^lOf  then  it  appears  to  be  just  and  right  to 
prompt  decision  and  friendly  action  upon  this  occa*  provide  xor  the  emexgenoy  by  specific  measures,  pre- 
aion.  cisely  to  the  extent  that  may  be  required,but  no  further. 
.  XV  J.  •  •  1.x  •  .  1*  XI.  It  is,  then,  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances  or  pre- 
A  measure  that  is  right  m  itself  cannot  be  sumptions,  that  justifv  action.  But  even  these  are 
made  wrong,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  not  to  be  dealt  with  further  than  the  occasion  de- 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations:  nor  can  the  pands;  a  rigid  neutrality  in  whatever  mav  be  done 

action  of  this  Government  in  defence  of  its  "•  ^^  ^°?»®'  •''5'^???'^''^  i%  **^'  ^%  p^^^  ""/  * 

.  Vl          •  Ix  XV        v      ^  a  •   1     1     /^v     1.  reasonable  period,  there  be  httle  prospect  of  the  ter- 

nghts  against  the  policy  of  Spain  in  Cuba  be  mination  ofthe  struggle,  especially  ifthis  be  carried 

less  defensible,  because  it  follows  literally  and  on  upon  the  ocean,  a  recognition  of  the  parties  as 

exactly  the  precedent  of  Spain  in  its  action  belligerents  appears  to  be  justifiable;  and  at  that  time, 

with  regard  to  the  civil  war  in  this  country.  «>  ^^  »f.  ^  ^  woertam,  suoh  a  step  has  never  in  &ct 

All  nations  have  been  notified  that  we  should  *^®^  objected  to. 

follow  the  examples  set  by  other  Governments  *^It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  there  is  the 

in  their  conduct  to  us,  when  other  methods  of  slightest  departure  by  this  Government  firom 

redress  of  wrongs  were  closed  against  us.  The  the  stern  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adams  either 

President,  in* his  inaugural  address,  made  that  in  its  past  action  on  the  Cuba  question  or  in 

declaration.     *  I  would  respect  the  rights  of  the  course  now  proposed.    So  far  from  taking 

aU  nations,'  he  said,  *  demanding  equal  respect  any  step  that  could  affect  disadvantageously 

for  our  own.    If  others  depart  from  this  rule  the  cause  of  Spain,  we  have  rendered  her  im- 

in  their  dealings  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  portant  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the 

to  follow  their  precedent.'    (Inaitgurai  Ad-  Ouban  rebellion.    Who  can  question,  in  the 

dre98^  4th  March,  1869.)  face  of  the  record  presented  to  this  House  by 

**  What  objection  can  Spain  make  to  a  proc*  the  President,  that  *  facts'  have  occurred 
lamation  of  neutrality  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  which  not  only  involve,  but  demand,  the  pro- 
identical  with  her  own  ^prompt  decision  and  tection  of  our  personal  interests  at  home? 
friendly  action '  in  the  case  ofthe  United  States  ?  Who  can  deny,  in  the  face  of  the  constant  pro- 
What  objection  can  the  European  nations,  who  tests  of  the  Secretary  of  State  against  the  out- 
instantly  proclaimed  their  neutrality  in  the  rages  upon  the  rights  and  persons  of  American 
civil  war  in  this  country,  urge  against  the  neu-  citizens,  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  avoid 
trality  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  between  *  an  implication '  in  the  Ouban  struggle  ?  The 
Spain  and  Ouba,  after  the  unparalleled  atro-  record  would  justify  the  Government  in  recog- 
cities  of  twenty-one  months  and  the  brutal  nizing  the  independence  of  Ouba  or  a  declara- 
murder  of  scores  of  American  citizens  and  tion  of  war ;  but  we  propose  only  ^  to  provide 
repeated  insults  to  our  consular  and  commercial  for  the  emergency  by  specific  measures,  pre- 
agents?  cisely  to  the  extent  required,  but  no  fhrther.' 

"  Great  Britain  declared  her  purpose,  in  re-  ^  It  is,'  then,  ^  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances 
gard  to  the  American  rebellion,  in  the  House  or  presumptions,  that  justify  (our)  action:' 
of  Commons  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  twenty-  and  this  not  only  *  after  the  lapse  of  a  reason- 
three  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  able  period,'  but  after  a  brutal  internecine  war 
and  before  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed,  or  of  twenty-one  months;  after  nearly  two  hun- 
a  drop  of  blood  had  been  she'd,  exoi»pt  in  the  dred  armed  conflicts ;  after  the  slaughter  of 
conflict  between  soldiers  and  citizens  in  Balti-  thousands  of  lives ;  and  when  there  is  not  only 
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'  little '  but  no  '  prospect  of  a  termination  of  precipitate  step,  and  one  from  which  no  benefit 

the  smuggle.'    And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  espe-  would  have  resulted  to  either  party,  it  would 

cially,  that  the  resolutions  proposed  follow  the  not,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  act  against 

specifications  of  Mr.  Adams  in  another  essen-  the  law  of  nations,  provided  thejr  took  no  part 

tial  point — that  it  contemplates  a  continuance  in  her  contest  with  Austria.'  (Works  of  Daniel 

of  the  struggle  on  the  land,  and  not  ^upon  the  Webster,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  498,  499.) 

ocean.'    It  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  *  "  These  are  indbputable  American  doctrines ; 

the  Government  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  but  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  the  House  to 

the  United  States  within  this  limit  under  the  apply  them  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 

resolutions  for  which  we  ask  the  favor  of  the  ^^Mr.  Canning  said,  upon  the  same  subject,  in 

House.  the  House  of  Commons,  February  4, 1826,  that, 

"  But,  while  the  resolutions  are  thus  within  "  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  States,  which 

the  almost  bloodless  schedule  of  ^ facts'  pre-  had  successfully  shaken  off  their  dependence 

scribed  by  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  on  the  m*other-country,  to  the  rights  of  nations, 

that  they  approach  at  least  the  elevated  stand-  there  could  be  no  dispute.    There  were  two 

ard  of  action  which  this  Government  has  hith  ways  of  proceeding :  were  the  case  more  cpies- 

erto  adopted  whenever  and  wherever  the  cause  tionable,  recklessly  and  with  a  hurried  course 

of  liberty  has  been  involved.  to  the  object,  which  might  soon  be  reached,  or 

"The  principles  which  have  governed  the  almost  as  soon  lost;  or  by  another  course,  so 

American  people  in  cases  of  this  character  ai'e  strictly  guarded  that  no  principle  was  violated 

stated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter,  as  Secretary  and  no  offence  given  to  other  powers.'  (Han- 

of  State,  to  the  representative  of  the  empire  sard's  *  Parliamentary  Debates,'  second  series, 

of  Austria,  at  Washington,  December  21, 1850.  vol.  xii.,  p.  78.) 

No  State  paper  was  ever  more  enthusiastically  "  ^  It  is  not  by  formal  stipulations  or  solemn 

or  unanimously  approved  by  the  American  peo-  declarations,'  suid  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 

pie  than  the  ^  Hnlsemann  letter.'  speaking  of  the  proposed  acknowledgment  of 

"  It  carries  us  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the  the  Spanish- American  colonies  by  Great  Brit- 
founders  of  our  Government  It  recalls  the  ain,  *  that  we  are  to  recognize  liie  American 
declaration  of  Phillimore,  the  ablest  of  English  States,  but  by  measures  of  practical  policy, 
commentators  on  international  law,  that  the  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  which  is  the  act 
right  of  a  Government  to  protect  its  citizens  of  sending  or  receiving  diplomatic  agents.  It 
wherever  commorant,  and  the  right  of  one  implies  no  guarantee.  No  alliance,  no  aid,  no 
Government  to  recognize  the  existence  of  approbation  of  the  successful  revolt,  no  inti- 
another,  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  law  mation  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  justice 
of  nations.  It  is  the  American  protest  against  or  injustice  of  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  as  expressed  accomplished.  The  tacit  recognition  of  a  new 
in  the  Lay  bach  circular,  that  new  States  could  State,  not  being  a  judgment  of  the  new  Gov- 
only  be  tolerated  when  recognized  by  existing  ernment  or  against  the  old,  is  not  a  deviation 
Governments.  Had  Mr.  Webster  only  lived  from  a  perfect  neutrality,  or  a  just  cause  of 
to  make  this  declaration,  his  life  would  have  offence  to  the  dispossessed  ruler.'  (Mackin- 
been  a  victory.  tosh's  Works,  p.  749.) 

" '  It  is  the  right  of  every  independent  State,"  "  But  we  do  not  ask  the  assent  of  the  House 
aaid  Mr.  Webster,  ^  to  enter  into  fiiendly  rela-  to  such  self-evident  and  patriotic  doctrines.  We 
tions  with  every  other  independent  State.  Of  ask  only  that  in  the  armed  contest  in  Cuba, 
course  questions  of  prudence  naturally  arise  in  the  existence  of  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
reference  to  new  States,  brought  by  successful  question,  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
revolution  into  the  family  of  nations ;  but  it  is  shall  be  proclaimed  and  enforced.  We  ask  for 
not  to  be  required  of  neutrid  powers  that  they  Cuba  nothing  but  justice;  that  justice  which, 
should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new  Gov-  it  is  said,  is  the  chief  concern  of  mankind." 
ernment  by  the  parent  State.  No  principle  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  public  law  haa  been  more  frequently  acted  the  report  of  the  minority  recommends  the 
upon  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  great  adoption  of  a  permanent  foreign  policy  for  the 
powers  of  the  world  than  this.  Within  that  future,  in  reference  to  contests  that  may  spring 
period  eight  or  ten  new  States  have  estab-  up  on  the  American  Continent,  or  in  the  ad- 
lished  independent  Grovemments  within  the  jaoent  islands,  between  the  colonies  and  the 
limits  of  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain  on  parent  Governments.  That  policy  is  this: 
this  continent ;  and  in  Europe  the  same  thing  that  in  all  such  contests  we  shall  say  through 
has  been  done  by  Belgium  and  Greece*  The  our  national  Legislature  that  our  Government 
existence  of  all  these  Governments  was  recog-  and  citizens  shdl  not  take  any  part  whatever, 
nized  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  En-  "  If  straggles  arise,  we  are  to  remain  strict- 
rope,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  before  ly  neutral  between  the  contending  parties. 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  States  from  which  Should  any  of  the  British  provinces,  for  in- 
they  had  separated  themselves.  If,  therefore,  stance,  revolt  against  the  home  Government, 
the  United  States  had  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowl-  it  is  not  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  lend  them 
edge  the  independence  of  Hungary,  although,  any  assistance ;  'and  bo,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  result  has  proved,  it  would  have  been  a  should  Great  Britain  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
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insurgents,  she  shall  not  have  any  assistance  putes  relating  to  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 

from  us  in  accomplishing  her  object.-    This,  out  oftheBepai^ionofthe  American  poseesaione  of 

«.;♦!»  »<■   ;<,  ♦!»/*  «^««f  /x4>^;»^o.«v. .  «»4^i^4-  «-  ^^Ji  «>o'«i  from  tne  European  GovemmeutB,  and  out  of 

with  us,  IS  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  let  us  now  ^i,^  numeroue  and  constantlv-occurringrtruggles  for 

declare  to  the  world  that  hereafter  this  shall  dominion  in  Spanish  Amenca,  bo  wisely  oonsifltent 

be  our  position.  with  our  just  principles  has  been  the  action  of  our 

"  We  want  peace  with  all  the  world,  entan-  Government  that  we  have,  under  the  most  critical 

fflinff  alliiTipeq  with  no  Tifttion  or  daotiIas      Wa  circumatancefl,  avoided  all  cenaure,  and  encountered 

gimg  alliances  wim  no  nauon  or  peoples,     w  e  ^  ^^^^^  ^^.j  '^j^  ^^^  produced  by  a  transient  es- 

have  our  own  duty  and  our  own  destiny,  and  trangement  of  good-will  in  those  against  whom  we 
that  13  to  do  justice  to  others,  to  compel,  if  have  been  by  force  of  evidenee  compelled  to  de- 
need  be,  justice  to  ourselves;  to  engage  in  no  cide. 

quarrels,  or  strifes,  or  wars,  which  we  can  with  '^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated 
honor  avoid;  to  husband  our  resources;  to  by  President  Jackson  was  not  new.  It  was  the 
educate  and  elevate  our  people ;  to  develop  doctrine  held  by  Washington  in  the  troubles 
the  material  wealth  with  which  a  kind  Provi-  with  France ;  it  was  the  doctrine  held  by 
dence  has  blessed  us ;  to  repair  the  great  losses,  Madison  and  Monroe  in  the  troubles  arising  in 
the  terrible  destruction  of  our  late  troubles,  connection  with  the  South  American  and 
and  to  continue  to  give  the  world  the  bright  Central  American  republics.  This  is  the  doc- 
example  of  a  nation  discharging  all  its  duties  trine  upon  whicli  tlie  Administration  has 
and  all  its  functions  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlight-  planted  itself  to*day;  and  it  is  the  doctrine 
ened  and  elevated  humanity.  We  are  not  a  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  sound  sense 
nation  of  buccaneers  or  filibusters.  We  have  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
wise  laws  upon  our  statute-books;  we  desire  the  only  safe  doctrine,  and  we  should  not  en- 
to  have  those  laws  obeyed.  We  have  upon  us  deavor  to  establish  any  other.  It  is  the  policy 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  into  which  we  have  that  comes  down  to  us  from  the  wisdom  of 
voluntarily  entered ;  let  us  honorably  stand  by  the  fathers.  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  appeals 
and  respect  every  such  obligation.  Such  has  to  the  liner  feelings  of  our  nature,  when  we 
been  our  past  history,  and  such  I  fondly  hope  see  horrors  and  crimes  committed  in  a  neigh- 
and  believe  will  be  our  future  history.  boring  isle,  will  deter  us  from  the  duty  which 

*'  The  gentleman  ft'om  Massachusetts  (Mr.  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  those  who  may  come 

Banks)  has,  among  others,  invoked  the  name  after  us. 

of  General  Jackson.    Sir,  that  is  a  name  re-  ^*  Do  gentlemen  who  are  pressing  this  ques- 

vered  by  all  Americans,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  tion  of  recognition  desire  the  acquisition  of 

appealed  to  it.     I  thank  him  for  doing  so.  Cuba?    If  so,  permit  me  to  say  to  them  that 

There  are  many  Within  the  sound  of  my  voice  in  my  judgment  this  course  will  retard,  if  not 

who  will  recollect  the  feeling  that  grew  up  in  entirely  destroy,  the  realization  of  their  hopes, 

this  country  consequent  upon  the  declaration  **  In  my  judgment  the  island  of  Ouba  must 

of  independence  by  Texas  against  the  republic  inevitably  gravitate  toward  us,  and  sooner  or 

of  Mexico.    Many  of  our  own  people  had  gone  later  be  added  to  our  possessions.    Its  prox- 

there  to  seek  homes,  and  in  process  of  time  imity  to  our  coast ;  its  geographical  position, 

had  raised  the  flag  of  independence.     Our  standing  in  the  very  door-way  of  the  Gulf,  and 

sympathies  were   naturally  enlisted  in  their  thus  commanding  a  very  large  portion  of  our 

favor,  because  they  were  men  speaking  our  commerce;  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 

language  and  deeply  imbued  witn  a  love  of  Spanish  Government — ^these,  and  many  other 

our  institutions.  considerations,  point  most  clearly  to  the  ulti- 

"  The  language  and  sentiments  of  President  mate  destiny  of  that  rich  gem  of  the  Antilles. 

Jackson  are  so  wise  and  prudent,  and  those  of  When  the  apple  is  ripe  it  will  fall,  and  fall  into 

President  Grant  are  in  such  strict  accord  with  our  lap ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  wise  statesman- 

them,  that  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  from  Jack-  ship,  in  view  of  the  inevitable,  prematurely  to 

son's  message."  hasten  that  fall ;  at  least,  let  us  not  in  our 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  eagerness  commit  ourselves  to  any  measures 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  new  State  as  indepen-  *^**  ^^T  mantle  our  cheeks  with  the  blush  of 

dent  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  &mily  of  nations  shame. 

is  at  an  timea  an  act  of  great  delicacy  and  responsi*  "To  my  mind  the  future  relations  of  this 

biKfrr :  but  more  eBpecldly  bo  when  such  State  has  Government  to  the  North  American  Continent 

Ijrm^S^X^d^wS?^^^^^^^^^^^  and  the  adjacent  isles  of- the  ocean  are  as  clear 
ion  over  it.  A  premature  recognition  under  theaecir-  ^  *"®  sunbeams  that  are  now  dancmg  so 
cumstanceB,  if  not  looked  upon  as  justifiable  cause  of  brightly  on  the  dome  of  this  beautiful  oapitol. 
^*Ii^*  ;]'^*y»  ?*^l®  *o  be  re«rded  as  a  proof  of  an  European.  Governments,  European  policy,  and 
rafriendlv  »pint  to  one  of  the  oontendinff  ijartiea.  European  power,  will  soon  cease  to  exist  in  all 
All  questionB  relative  to  the  government  of  foreign  txT  ^V^  i/v^^i,  w.iiovv«  v««oro  w  ^^»«  ~.v: 
nations,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  World,  have  been  *°®  "^^^  domam  that  stretches  from  the  north- 
treated  by  the  United  Statea  aa  questions  of  fact  only,  pole  to  the  equator ;  and  throughout  that  en- 
and  our  predecessors  have  cautiously  abstained  from  tire  region  yonder  flag  shall  float,  and  under  it 
dedding  upon  them  until  the  dearest  evidence  was  gH  human  beings  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of 

S^.'r^tfcaS^d^ora'?/^^!  free  gorernmenrgaa^ntZl  "^^T.^r^^' 

worthy  imputation.    In  all  the  contests  that  "have  "0°»  improved  as  it  has  been  by  the  terrible 

arisen  out  of  the  revolutions  of  France,  out  of  the  dis-  struggles  through  which  we  have  passed ;  and 
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this  people  will  go  on  in  a  career  of  prosperity  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  then 

for  which  the  history  of  the  world  from  its  be-  agreed  to,  upon  a  division — ^yeas  100,  nays  17. 

ginning  to  this  hour  can  show  no  parallel.''  The  question  then  was  upon  substituting  the 

The  Speaker :    *^  The  question   is  on  the  proposition  of  the  minority,  aa  amended,  for 

amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  the  proposition  of  the  minority, 

the  resolution  of  the  migority  of  the  com-  The  question  was  taken  upon  the  amended 

mittee.^'  substitute   for  liihe  majority  report,  and  de- 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  cided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

negative,  as  follows :  Ykas— Mossra.    Allison,    Ambler,  Ames,  Arm- 

Ykas -Messrs.  Adams,   Archer,    *-"      —  -tromr,  Asper.  Atwood.  Beaman,  Beniamin,  fe< 


Banks,  Beatty,  Beck    ^^:,  B^<>^er,  Boyd,  Ja^^^  Buwhard  BodeSck  B,  Butler,  take,  Ceiiia,  Chuxoh- 

Sri^^'pS^^U^'^J^K?;.^  pTk  rn««i  ?nr  fc7  '^^  WiUi^  T.  Clark,  Cobum,  CongeiTcook,  Co- 

^^^?\«t^-?ar^i?.^i'^*^u^^^^^  wnf  vode,Cowle8,  Dawes,  bickey,  l5ixon,*b(ikeryr!Don. 

ener,  ^ickmson,  pox,  Eldnd^e,  ^«"wfi  J*^^^?,^.  ley,  buvaL  Ayer,  eU,  Famsworth   Ferry/f-isher, 

Getz,  Gibson,  GmWd^  ^^' n 'To^J.^o^  iSliS'  C^tffi«Wt  W Hirris,  'flawklns,  Hekin,  ifih.  Hoar 

i^A^^?'«?K*^V^«w^*°^i^!n"iSd?^^^^^^  Hooper,'Hotcikis8,  Judd,  KeUey,  Kellogg,  fcclsey 

Kuott,   Lash    Lewis,   ^^^^  Eetcliam.  Knapp,  iaiiin,'  Lawrence,  M|^nard,  mJI 

McKenzie,  McNee^,  Mih^^^  MorphM,  Mor-  ^^^^      kcCra*iy'    MoOiw,   Merour,   Siakii   H. 

nssey.  ^ungen,  N^wsham,  1^^^^  Moore^ Jesse  H.  Wre,Wi\liam  Moi^re,  Daniel  J. 

^"'lrZ!fi^'S^V?.°1n!»?^rfe  a^^^^^  Morrefl,  Negley,  O'Neiil,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer, 

fj!S'^®^^Sl7n«    Rw^i^xf^v?;^^^^^^  ^'^^^^    Peree,'^*Phelps,  i>latt,  'Poland,   tomeroy 

^^^'ii^J^iT^lTr^^^I'Z^r.^M'w^^^  K^?«"i  Sargent,  Sawj^ei,  Sohenck,  Soofleld,  John  £ 

Ward,  Wells,  Whitm^re   Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Win-  Sn5th,'Wil2am  J.  ^mith,  William  Smytk,  Stark- 

chester,  Wood,  and  Woodward-W.     ^  ,       „  weatW    fitnkftfl.    Ston^Wton.    Strickland.    8tr«Tur. 


Hams,  Hawkins,  Hill,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  qJ^L  niiiitoTi  T.  PnV^h  r«nn«r  ToJ  Onllom  Dairft- 
Judd,'Kelley,  kW,  KeUeV  KetchW  1^^^^^  S^\i2SSSn^  Do^EW^^^^ 
Laflln,  Lajn^nce,  %na^,  S^C^^^  ^^™2'  burg,  Fitch,  Fox,  Gete,  Gibson,' Griswol'd,  Haight, 
McGrewMercurSlhi^imH.  Moore,  W^^^^  Hamlll,  HamlltoA,  Hay,  Holman,  Ingersoll,  JoW 
Darnel  J.  MorreU,  Nejjev,  O'NeiU,  Orth,  Packard,  j^j^^  Kerr/Knofe  Lash,  Lewi?,  Login,  Mar- 
Packer,  Paine,  Perce  Mpi^  Piatt  Po^^  ^hidl,  Mayh'am,  jtcKeerkcKeiLde,  MoNealyT irfilnes, 
Ppy,  Rogers,   8«;f?>   Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Morgan,  W^ia,  Morrissey,  Mungen,  li^^Jwsham 

i^^^'cF^?^'  ?K      c?'  ^i^  ^J^^\^^^  Nibfick'    Paine,  torter,  Potter,  pS)sser,  Randall 

Smytii,  Starkweather,^^^^                              Sb^,  ^       ^^      ^^  SchWiaker,'  Shanks,  'Lionel  a! 

Tatfe,  Taylor,  To^Mend,  T^ohell,  Tynw,  Upson,  gheldon.  Porter  Shildon,  Sherrod,  SholJer;  Joeeph 

^ilI'^^L    1  ^wM^^'T'T^'^T^'wn-  ^w^^^™'  S.  8miti;,8tae8,  Btmder'Swann,  feweeney,'  Taylor, 

^S^fe^l  f^^^^^^.'  ^*""^'  •^^^^  T-  ^^^^'^^  WinonB,  Trimble,  Van  Wmp,  Veils,  iugene  M.  Wilson 

andWitcher— lOL                                  .  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 88. 

Not  VoTiN^Mossre.  Armstrong,  Bamum,  Bany,  jjot  Vornro— Messw.  Amell,  Ayer,  Banram,  Ben- 

Biffp,BoleSiBowen,Buok,Ooburn,C^ode,  Crabs,  ^ott,  Boles,  Bowen,  Cleveland,  Crets,  Davis,  GU- 

Cuirom,pa7i8,EU,Haldeman,Ha>^ey,Hay8,HeaU>n,  fiiU,  Haldiman,  Hiunbleton,  Hlwley,  days,  Heaton, 

Heflm, Hog«,  Jenckes,  AlexanderH.  J^  Hoge,  Jenokes,  Alexander   H.  JonJs,  Thomas  lI 

ich,  McCormiok,  Samuel  P. 
Peters,   Bidgway,   Sanford, 
•^>vr%/u.iu,  Tf  vikuuji^wu  v/.  Smith,  Stevens,  Stevenson, 

a    '^x.  a..       '     a^               a*        m            rK-ii  Stonc,  Van  Aukcu,  Van  Hom,  Van  Wyck,  Voorhees, 

Smith,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stone,  Tanner,  Tillman,  Walliie,  WUkinson,  Williaml,  and  Witchoi-41. 

Trimble,  Van  Auken^Van  Wyck,  Voorhoes,  Wal-  '                   *                ' 

lace,  Wilkinson,  and  Williams— 62.  The  joint  resolution,    as   amended  by  the 

So  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Logan  was  "^option  of  the  substitutft,  was  ordered  to  be 

not  agreed  to.  engrossed  for  a  third  readmg;  and,  being  en- 

Thf  question  recurred  upon  the  amendment  «'^  '*  ^.l^  T'^l^Jl*^ ««L!ll'^f  Ti 

moved  V  Mr.  Bingham  tor  the  subetitute  re-  .  i^"  ^"ff"^  ."j*^.  ^^^J^  P*^«««  *>'  *^« 

ported  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  OB  ^''^t'^^^^iT™*         ^nTif.^  „.  i„  ti,. 

Foreign  Affidrs.          •  „  ^^^  resolution  was  not,  acted  on  in  the 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  to  Sr* */•  n     •          i           i     _  .  «j    j.  xv 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Th*  Mowing  act  was  also  paswd  at  this 

substitute,  and  to  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  «««''»*»»'  appointing  a  new  legal  hohday: 

following  *  JSeil  enaeted^  e^..  That  the  fbUowmff  daya,  to  wit : 

iwuw       jj.  r^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^  January,  oommonh"  called  New- 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  remon-  Year*s  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  July ;  the  twenty-fifth 

strata  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  day  of  December,  commonly  called  Christmas-day, 

war  in  Cuba  has  been  oonduotod,  and,  if  he  shall  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Presi- 

deem  it  expedient,  to  solicit  the  oodperation  of  other  dent  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  public  fast  or 

Governments  in  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  thanks^ving,  shall  be  holidays  within  the  District 

necessary  to  secure  from  both  oontending  parties  of  Columbia,  and  shall,  for  all  puiposes  of  present- 

an  observance  of  the  laws  of  war  recognized  by  dl  ing  for   payment   or  acceptance  for  the  maturity 

dvilized  nations.  and  protest,  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bilU 
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of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promisBoiy  notes,  or  against  $312,524,408,  for  1868 ;  which  last  sum 

other  negotiable  or  commercial  paper,  be  treated  and  exceeded  by  some  eight  milliona  the  amount 

considered  as  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  ooa/ioaAii  ^*v»  i  qat 

caUed  Sunday ;  and  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  other  assessea  lor  xwr.                                   ^  «,      .,i 

commercial  or  negotiable  paper  falling  dne  or  mator-  Ihe  revenue  irom  the  State  tax  of  2^  mills 

ing  on  either  of  said  hofidays  shall  bo  deemed  as  on  each  dollar,  assessed  in  the  grand  list  for 

having  matured  on  the  day  previous.  1869,   amounted  to  $905,914.45.      This  sum, 

The  action  of  Congress  upon  the  tariff,  the  together  with  the  moneys  received  from  the 

public  debt,  and  the  finances,  is  stated  else-  aavings-banka,  mutual  and  foreign  insurance 

where.  companies,  and  other  sources,  including  the 

The  following  message  from  the  President  collection  of  State  and  commutation  taxes  that 

was  received,  but  no  act  was  passed  in  com-  ^^^  remained  unpaid  on  April  1, 1869,  raised 

pliance  with  the  suggestions :                            '  the  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 

WAwmroToif,  D.  C,  Julp  15, 1870.  ^^3  *^  *  ^^^^  $1,788,766  49. 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouh  of  B^pretentaticee :  -Ihe  expenditures  dunng  the  same  year,  m- 

Your  attention  is  respectAilly  called  to  the  neces-  eluding  the  interest  paid  on  the  funded  debt, 

sity  of  pasMng  im  Indian  appropriation  bUl  b^ore  but  exclusive  of  the  sums  employed  in  the  pur- 

2ltIlJ^5*2"  of  Congress  separate.    Without  such  ^^^  ^f  g^ate  bonds,  and  those  expended  on 

appropriation  Indian  nostihties  are  sure  to  ensue,  _  , ,.     .    .i  j.      ^'"**°j^  »**^  uuvow  ^^.^/^uuvu  v« 

ahd  with  them  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  cxpendi-  P^^^J  buildings  and  institutions,  as  appropn- 

tures  vast  as  compared  with  the  amount  asked  for.  ated  by  the  Legislature,  were,  in  the  aggregate, 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Europe  indicates  the  $1,227,797.48.     The  debenture  and  contingent 

imminence  of  a  war  between  IVance  and  North  Ger-  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  ses- 

many.    In  view  of  this,  a  sound  policy  indicates  the  -s^^  ^^  tq«o  _^,^  aoa  oAt^  An  i^«„  4.i>««  <Vv  ♦i^^. 

importance  of  some  legislation  tendbg  to  enkrge  ®*^^  %  ^^^^  ^^^e  $26,849.47  less  than  for  the 

the  commercial  marine  of  this  country.  preoeaing  year. 

The  vessels  of  this  countiy  at  the  present  time  are  Of  the  State  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 

insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  which  the  existence  emment  for  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 

^  fK^ff  •?  /5r?^  "^1  ^^T  '???°**u  ®  commerce  the  late  civU  war,  the  sum  of  $21,400  was  col- 

of  the  United  States,  and  I  submit  to  the  considera-  i^^^j  i«„i.   „^/^'      v    i            v*r^^  /Zx^ 

tion  of  Congress  that  the  interests  of  the  country  will  ^^^  last  year.      A  large  portion  of  these 

be  advanced  by  the  opportunity  to  our  dtizens  to  claims,  to  the  amount  of  above  $200,000,  still 

purchase  vessels  of  foreign  construction  for  the  for-  remains  unsettled.    The  Federal  Government 

eign  trade  of  the  countrjr.    An  act  to  thU  effect  may  refuses  to  allow  them,  obleotinff  to  the  vouch- 

«ige?cy     ""  '**           ""^  ^  ""^^^        immediate  ^^s  presented  therefor,  on  the  ground  that 

Tke  foreign  mail  service  of  the  United  States  is,  in  certam  required  formalities  were  omitted  on 

a  hnse  degree,  depending  upon  the  Bremen  and  the  part  of  the  State  at  the  time  when  those 

Hamburg  lines  of  steamers.    The  Post-Offlce  Depart-,  expenses  were  made.    It  is  anticipated  that, 

ment  has  entered  into  oontoicts  in  imting  wit£  the  ^^cLer  more  favorable  rulings  at  the  Treasury 

two  compames  above  named  and  with  the  Williams  n^».«-fr«^«*  ;«  Txr—vs^-^^^    -.iv-v«*  *  4\.x.^  ^1 

A  Guion  lines,  respectively,  for  a  regular  and  con-  P^P^ent  m  Waahmgton,  about  a  third  or 

tinuous  service  of  two  years.   The  only  arrangement  lourtn  part  of  these  unsettled  claims  will  be 

that  could  be  made  with  the  Inman  and  Cunard  lines  allowed  and  paid,  as  they  are  no  less  Just  than 

is  temporary,  and  may  be  broken  off  at  any  time,  those  which  have  been  paid. 

'^il?**'?"^™"*  1^*?  '^\  *"*  ^"^^  '5  P*"'?^-  ^'  Four  banks  not  organized  under  the  regula- 

Bpeed  and  eqmpment,  their  steamers  usually  making  ,.  ^       -  Tx*          *.  ''*e«*"»*^        ..ii        *^js"^« 

the  trip  across  the  Itlaritic  m  from  twenty-four  to  ^^^^  o^  *1>®  national  system  still  remain  in 

thirty -six  hours  in  advance  of  the  Williams  &  Guion  Connecticut,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of 

line.    Should  the  North-German  steamers  be  block-  the  State.     They  are  banks  of  discoxmt,  with 

aded  or  impeded  by  France,  our  postal  mtercourse  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,460,000,  but  issue 

with  foreign  nations  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  _,-  i^2«i«*,'««.  ^^^o 

unless  Coi^ss  shall  interpose  For  its  relief.  ^^r?     a    ^,°?  ^Jotn   .u                   •     xv     o.  . 

I  suggest  to  Congress  thepropriety  of  ftirther  post-  Un  April  1,  1870,  there  were  in  the  btate 

poninff  the  time  for  adjournment,  with  the  view  of  fifty-eight  savings-banks ;  three  of  them  had 

consiaeiing  the  questions  herein  communicated.  been  Chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  at 

U.  S.  GRANT.  ^hg  session  of  1869.    The  amount  of  their  de- 

On  July  16th  both  Houses  ad[joumed,  and  posits  on  January  1, 18T0,  was  $47,409,804.11 ; 

the  session  closed.  which  exceeds  by  more  than  six  millions  the 

OONNEOTIOUT.    The  financial  condition  amount  of  their  deposits  on  January  1,  1869. 

of  the  State  of  Connecticut  appears  to  be  pros-  The  sum  of  their  loans,  secured  on  real  estate, 

perous  in  a  high  degree.    Besides  paying  the  was  $27,081,162.78. 

interest  on  her  funded  debt,  she  has  been  for  The  railway  interest  in  Connecticut  appears 

several  years  making  payments  on  the  prin-  to  be  steadily  growing  in  importance  and  mag- 

cipal.    Thus,  in  1869,  she  paid  the  sum  of  nitude;  and  the  service  of  tne  several  roads  is 

$346,600;   thereby  reducinff  her  liabilities  to  improving  with  regard  to  facility  and  oonven- 

$6,808,925.28;    while  she  had  a  surplus  of  ience.    Concerning  their  value  of  stock  and 

$548,408.81,  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  new  length  of  Ime,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their 

account  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  working  expenses  and  earnings,  an  abstract  is 

April  1, 1870.  exhibited  in  the  following  table  r 

The  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the    chartered  capital  of  railroads |8«,mb,«oo  oo 

State  is  advancing  rapidly.    Its  increase  last    Capital  paid  in f94,6i8,8T7  69 

year  was  little  lesfl  than  ten  mmjons;  the  ^S^'^^^.^nX^!^'^:.-  iSlKS 

grand  list  for  1869  having  been  $822,658,488,     NamberofblgbwayscroBBedatgrade 998 
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Co8toffii«1 $64T.W4S8 

CoBtof  oil  and  waste $91,967  81 

Namber  of  miles  nm  by  trains 8,951,469 

Carrying  passengers 8,797,462 

Namber  of  engines 203 

Number  of  passenger-cars 868 

Number  of  merchandise-cars S,916 

Number  of  men  employed 4JnS 

Bepalrs  of  roads $1,041,464  08 

Repairs  of  bridges $190,694  97 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  of  way $1,409,078  80 

Tons  of  merchandise  transportoa l.o58,676 

Gross  earnings $8,674,117  69 

Net  earnings ^,890,664  64 

Undivided  surolus $fSS9,604  89 

One  mile  of  raUroad  to  every  7.84  square  miles  or  tcirltory. 
One  mile  of  railroad  to  every  894.8  Inhabitants. 

Sixty-five  accidents  occurred  on  these  roads 
during  the  year:  thirty-two  were  fatal;  twen- 
ty-eight not  fatal;  and  of  the  remaining  five 
the  result  is  unknown.  The  cause  of  these 
occurrences  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  persons  themselves  ii^ured,  no 
great  collisions  of  trains  having  taken  place. 
Seven  millions  of  people,  who  duly  kept  their 
seats  in  the  cars,  were  safely  carried  to  their 
destination. 

But,  the  better  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  travelling  public,  and  to 
perfect  the  service  of  the  railways  in  other 
respects,  the  State  Railroad  Commissioners 
recommended  the  adoption  of  several  precau- 
tionary measures  by  legislative  enactment,  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  fiscal  year  of  all  railroad  oompanies 
terminate  on  the  81st  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

2.  That  all  highway  brid^^es  hereafter  constructed 
over  any  railroad  track  in  Connecticut  shall  be  bnilt 
at  a  height  fixed  by  tiie  general  nulroad  oommiaaion- 
ers;  but  if  said  bridges  by  the  formation  of  the 
ground  are  obliged  to  be  leas  than  eighteen  feet  in 
the  clear  above  the  top  of  the  rail  on  the  railroad 
track,  then  the  said  bridges  shall  be  built  with  safe- 
guaroB  upon  eaeh  side,  so  that' a  man  standing  on 
the  to^  of  the  railroad  car  shall  have  warning  that 
the  tram  is  approaching  such  a  danger. 

8.  That  an  act  be  passed  requiring  the  several  rail- 
road companies  to  place  a  telegraphic  instrument  in 
one  ticket-oflloe  in  each  town  through  which  their 
railroad  runs,  where  a  telegraph-offloe  ia  not  now 
established,  and  to  furnish  a  competent  person  to 
operate  the  same  during  the  usual  business  lu>urs. 

4.  That  the  form  oi  schedule  for  the  returns  of 
railroad  companies  be  amended  generally. 

5.  That  an  act  be  paased  forbidding  any  town  or 
city  to  build  a  highway  or  street  over  any  railroad 
track  at  grade,  or  parallel  thereto  within  the  distance 
of  seventy-five  feet,  without  permission;  and  also 
giving  authority  to  change  and  abolish  grade  cross- 
m^,  and  highways  parallel  to  nulroads  whenever  it 
is  impoesible  to  do  so,  throughout  the  State,  upon  or 
near  any  and  all  nulroads. 

6.  That  an  act  be  paased  defining  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  over  the  depot  aocommoaations  of  old 
existing  nulroads. 

7.  That  an  act  be  passed  giving  to  the  commission- 
ers the  use  of  a  room  in  the  State  House  at  Hartford, 
where  their  reoords  shall  be  kept  for  examination  and 
preservation,  and  where  maps  and  profiles  of  the 
several  railroads  shall  be  deposited  and  kept,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  required  to  deliver  to 
the  chairman  of^the  railroad  committee  all  maps, 
profiles,  and  papers  relating  to  railroads,  which  have 
previously  been  deposited  by  such  roads  in  his 
ofllce. 

8.  That  the  use  of  kerosene,  or  other  inflammable 
oil  or  material,  be  forbidden  in  the  passenger-cars  of 
any  railroad  company  in  this  State. 


9.  That  the  law  regarding  the  fencing  of  railroads, 
embodied  in  sections  492, 498,  and  494,  of  the  general 
railroad  act,  be  amended. 

A  law  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  last  session,  ordaining  that  *'  no  highway 
or  public  street  of  any  kind  shall  hereafter  be 
laid  out,  or  constructed,  across  any  railroad  in 
this  State  upon  a  level  therewith,  except  under 
authority  and  nermission  in  writing  from  the 
general  railroaa  commissioners." 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  as  well  as 
«  of  marriages  and  divorces,  which  took  place  in 
Connecticut  during  the  year  1869,  with  some 
data  indicating  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  as  follows:  '*In  1869  there 
wye  12,481  births,  or  twelve  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these  6,505  were  males, 
and  6.886  females,  or  a  ratio  of  52.5  boys  to 
47.5  ffirls  in  each  100  born.  The  number  of 
plurality  births  was  126 ;  the  number  of  illegit- 
imates, 118.  September  and  March  witnessed 
the  most  births. 

The  number  of  marriages  was  4,754,  twenty 
more  than  the  previous  year.  The  greatest 
gain  in  the  number  of  marriages  was  in  Hart- 
ford county.  No  marriages  took  place  in  the 
town  of  Prospect,  and  in  Sterling  and  Killing- 
worth  but  one  each. 

The  deaths  registered  numbered  8,417,  cm- 
bracing  4,280  males,  and  8,972  females.  More 
than  one-third  died  before  the  age  of  ^ye^  and 
little  more  than  one-quarter  had  reached  the 
age  of  sixty.  Five  were  over  100  years  old, 
three  women  and  two  men.  One  of  the  latter 
'was  a  farmer  in  Colchester,  who  Hved  to  be 
110.  About  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  deaths 
was  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  deaths  from  suicide  were  29 ;  from  poison- 
ing, 16;  from  burns  and  scalds,  47;  from 
drowning,  106. 

There  were  491  divorces,  the  largest  number 
ever  reported,  and  bearing  the  proportion  of 
nearly  one  divorce  to  ten  marriages.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  details : 


COUNTIES. 


Hartfnrd 

NewHaTen.. 
New  London, 

Fairfield 

Windham  ... 
Litchfield.... 
Middlesex. . . , 
Tolland 

Total 


Dironw 

Huabawl 

GnoiMi. 

r«Utloiur. 

06 

30 

188 

40 

63 

16 

97 

98 

S8 

18 

47 

16 

89 

9 

35 

18 

491 

164 

WUb 

P«titioMr. 

45 
8» 
46 
69 
15 
31 
80 
IS 

"ST 


The  grounds  on  which  these  divorces  were 
respectively  applied  for  and  granted  were  the 
usual  ones  of  cruelty,  desertion,  infidelity,  in- 
temperance, misconauct,  single  or  combined 
together.  In  three  cases,  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  was  sued  for  and  obtained  for  cause 
affecting  its  validity  from  the  beginning, 
namely,  for  fraudulent  contract. 

As  the  number  of  these  divorces  is  appar- 
ently too  large  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
they  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  mar- 
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riage  dissolyed  in  every  ten  contracted  within  for  each  child  of  school  age  W6s  declared  and 

the  same  period  of  time,  the  Governor  nrged  paid  last  year  to  the  several  school  districts  in 

on  the  Legislature  at  its  session  the  propriety  the  sum  of  $126,656.65 ;   and  $8,806.15  were 

of  giving  tibeir  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  paid  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

He  recommended  a  careful  examination  into  The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  from 

the  reasons  assigned  in  the  above-mentioned  all  sources,  during   the   year,  amounted  to 

491  cases,  to  the  end  of  ascertaining  whether  $1,269,152.82 ;   which  was  $226,066.12  more 

any  means  can  be  found  capable  of  mitigating,  than  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year.    The 

if  not  curing,  this  steadily-growing  evil,  either  aggregate  expenditures  for  public  schools  in 

by  limiting  the  grounds  on  which  divorces  are  the  same  year  were  $1,278,827.01.    This  out- 

to  be  sued  for,  or  by  restraining  the  liberty  of  lay,  though  it  is  greater  than  in  former  years, 

courts  in  granting  them.   He  also  recommended  was  amply  compensated  by  the  advantages 

a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  concerning  di-  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  new  system ; 

vorce  as  they  existed  in  the*  State.    A  move-  as  the  public  schools  have  now  become  abso- 

ment  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Legls-  lutely  n'ee,  instruction  being  open  to  all  alike, 

lature  at  its  last  session,  and  the  matter  rather  With  a  vi^w  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of 

warmly  debated,  but  without   any  decisive  public  schools,  a  revision  of  the  act  in  the 

result;    except  the  passing  of  a  law  which  General  Statutes  of  1866,  entitled  "An  act 

prescribes  that  "no  decree  of  divorce  shall  be  concerning  education,''  was  suggested  espe- 

granted  during  the  first  term  of  the  court  after  cially  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  section 

the  bringing  of  the  petition  there,  or  unless  108,  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  pre^ 

the  court  shall  find  that  the  respondent  has  scribed  branches  of  elementary  instruction, 

actually  received  notice  that  the  petition  is  The  object  was  that  plain  drawing  might  be 

pending."  taught  in  some  unifoim  and  practical  system 

As  to  the  marriages  reported  for  1869,  of  mechanical  and  object-drawing ;  to  the  end 
though  their  total  number  appears  to  have  that  children,  being  thus  early  imbued  with 
been  larger  than  in  the  precedmg  year,  they  the  rules  of  proportion  and  correctness  of  de- 
were  in  reality  less,  so  far  as  regards  mar-  sign,  might  oe  able,  when  practical  artisans, 
riages  contracted  between  persons  bom  in  the  to  execute  their  work  in  a  more  finished  and 
State.  This  excess  was  entirely  due  to  the  perfect  manner,  whatever  should  be  their  me- 
number  of  marriages  where  both  parties  were  chanical  profession. 
of  foreign  birth.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Ha- 

Public  instruction  of  youth  seems  to  be  care-  ven,  which  is  regarded  as  "  the  Connecticut 

fully  attended  to  and  provided  for  in  Connect-  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 

icut.    During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  was  attended  in  1869  by  141  students,  71  of 

1868,  a  law  was  enacted,  abolishing  the  "  Bate  whom  were  from  the  State,  and  the  remaining 

Bill"  system,  till  then  in  use,  and  substituting  70  from  twenty-one  other  States.    All  of  the 

the  "  Free  School "  system  in  its  place.    Every  scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  State  are  now 

thing  connected  with  public  schools  has  since  taken  up.  . 

developed  itself  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  The  l^ormal,  School  at  New  Britain,  which 
fully  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  had  been  closed  two  years,  was  reopened  in 
whole  number  of  children  between  four  and  September,  1869.  Since  its  reopening  it  had 
sixteen  years  of  age,  on  January  1,  1870,  was  fully  resumed  its  regular  course  of  training 
125,407 ;  and  the  number  of  children  registered  teachers,  and  fitting  them  properly  to  perform 
as  in  attendance,  for  a  greater  or  smaller  por-  the  laborious  task  of  imparting  instruction  to 
tion  of  the  year,  on  the  public  schools  was  youth  in  the  public  schools.  Within  the  short 
102,005 ;  which  is  above  5,000  in  excess  of  the  time  elapsed  from  its  reopening  to  May,  1870, 
attendance  on  public  schools  in  the  previous  there  had  been  received  180  students, 
year,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  There  are  not  a  few  public  institutions 
number  of  children  within  school  age;  not-  established  in  Connecticut  having,  distinct 
withstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  objects  of  charity  for  their  purpose;  and  all  of 
private  schools  and  academies  open  for  instruc-  them  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  State.  In 
tion  throughout  the  State,  all  of  which  are  the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middle- 
reported  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  fiourishing  town,  there  seems  nothing  to  be  wanting  to 
condition.  make  it  perfect  in  all  respects,  except  an  en- 

The  number  of  pupils  above  sixteen  years  of  largement  of  its  present  c&pacity,  which  is 

age,  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  ample,  but  not  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 

State  School  Fund,  but  who  attended  public  patients  for  the  reception  of  whom  application 

schools  last  year,  was  8,808.  is  made.    The- total  number  of  patients  on  the 

The  school  fund,  as  appears  from  the  records  Ist  of  April,  1870,  was  282,  being  an  increase 

of  the  last  biennial  examination  in  1868,  is  of  23  during  the  year.    Of  tbis  number,  114 

$2,044,058.87.     A   portion   of  this,    to   the  were  male?,   and  118  females.    There  were 

amount  of  $86,425,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  admitted  into  the  institution  during  the  year 

during  the  previous  year,  and  reloaned  on  184  new  patients,  of  whom  48  were  discharged, 

bond  and  mortgage,  within  the  State.    Out  of  recovered;   18  discharged,  much  improved; 

this  fund  a  per  capita  dividend  of  one  dollar  27  discharged,  not  improved ;  21  died  (mostly 
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soon  after  entering  the  institation),  and  two  expense^    Nine  sneh  are  at  present  under  in- 

were  found  not  insane.    Of  the  three  classes  straction  in  the  Perkins  Institation  and  Mas- 

for  whom  provision  is  made  in  the  act  of  incor-  sachnsetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Sonth  Bos- 

poration,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  165  ton. 

pauper  patients,  57  indigent  patients,  and  ten  The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Fitch's  Home 

private  patients.     The  total  number  of  all  for  Soldiers,  and  the  State  Hospitals  at  New 

classes  treated  during  the  year  was  848,  and  Haven  and  Hartford  are  commended  as  of 

the  whole  number   discharged  111.     There  such  benefit  as  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the 

were  147  applications  for  admission,  during  the  support  they  have  hitherto  received  from  the 

twelve  months  preceding  the  1st  of  April,  State. 

which  had  to  be  refused,  all  but  41  of  whom  The  State  Reform  School  at  Meriden,  estab- 

were  from  this  State.                              *  lished  eighteen  years  ago,  for  the  education 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  and  correction  of  wayward  boys,  is  in  full  and 

urgent  want  of  the  institution  is  more  room,  saccessfhl  operation.    Its  inmates,  on  March 

A  similar  asylum  is  also  in  operation  at  Hart^  81,  1870,  were  267;  which  is  23  more  than  in 

ford.                                              ,  the  previous  year.    The  number  discharged 

The  solicitude  which  the  State  bestows  on  within  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  date 
such  of  her  children  as  are  bom  weak-minded,  "  was  108;  of  whom  43  by  eicpiration  of  sen- 
commonly  called  *'  imbeciles,"  endeavoring  to  tence ;  one  by  order  of  court ;  46  consigned  to 
better  their  condition,  and  restore  to  them  as  parents,  and  friends,  with  the  understanding 
much  as  possible  what  Nature  seems  to  have  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  institution 
denied,  appears  to  be  in  a  high  degree  com-  if  they  proved  disobedient;  18  placed  with 
mendable.  An  institution  has  been  established  farmers ;  one  died.  The  number  of  boys  re- 
fer such  persons  at  Lakeville,  during  the  last  ceived  into  the  school  during  the  year  was  181, 
twelve  years,  and  the  superintendent  urges  an  varying  in  age  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  incln- 
enlargement  of  the  building,  with  a  suitable  sive."  The  boys  learn  a  great  variety  of  man- 
increase  of  yearly  appropriations;  and  sng-  ual  pursuits;  they  are  furnished  also  with 
gests  that  all  weak-minded  children  should  be  literary  instruction,  being  taught  the  common 
sent  thither,  as  it  is  only  such  that  can  be  con-  English  branches  used  in  the  public  schools, 
siderably  improved.  There  have  been  41  Good  care  is  taken  to  impress  them  with  the 
pupils  in  the  school  the  past  year ;  average  principles  of  morality  and  religious  duty ;  they 
attendance  88 ;  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  have  religious  instruction-  every  Sabbath,  and 
sufficient  for  only  85.  Although  the  standard  prayers  morning  and  evening.  The  boys  have 
of  health  is  uniformly  low  with  this  class  of  made  in  the  sewing-shop,  461  coats,  1,087  pairs 
unfortunates,  there  has  been  no  death  in  the  of  pants,  744  shirts,  181  vests,  416  pairs  of  sns- 
school  during  the  year,  and  the  general  health  penders,  240  caps.  215  aprons,  and  nuraerons 
of  the  pupils  has  been  comparatively  good,  other  articles.  The  stock  of  the  institution  is 
The  institution  has  been  established  twelve  valued  at  $8,200,  the  farm  produced  $9,058.64, 
years,  and  its  success  is  no  longer,  a  question  and  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  same,  of 
of  doubt.  The  State  pays  $3  ^  week  for  each  $1,577.83.  The  horses  and  carriages,  wagfons 
of  the  indigent  scholars.  Almost  complete  and  sleighs,  owned  by  the  school  are  valued  at 
idiots  have  been  so  far  improved  that  they  can  $1,975.  The  boys  caned  58,599  chair-seats, 
read  and  do  a  great  deal  toward  self-support  7,854  backs,  and  266  settees ;  the  institution 
They  are  instructed  in  various  branches  of  la-  received  therefor  over  and  above  expenses, 
bor  and  trades,  as  well  as  in  the  primary  and  $8,599.10.  The  farm  consists  of  163  acres, 
some  higher  grades  of  scholarship.  Of  tiie  87  The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  last  year 
inmates  of  the  school  since  its  commencement,  amounted  to  $54,900,  of  which  $26,146.70  for 
26  per  cent,  have  been  so  far  lifted  up  and  edu-  board,  and  $5,000  for  construction,  from  the 
cated  that  they  have  become  comparatively  State;  $20,887,05  from  chair-shops;  and  $1,- 
usefhl  members  of  society.  The  records  show  087.03  from  farm.  The  expenditures  were  in 
that  this  proportion  have  been  dismissed,  and  the  aggregate  $58,117.50,  leaving  a  balance  of 
that  they  can  read  and  write,  and  now  work  in  $l,7fi8.60  in  the  Treasury, 
a  mill  or  on  a  farm,  and  are  ^^  capable  of  self-  A  similar  school  for  girls  was  founded  and 
support."  commenced  operations  in  1870,  at  Middletown, 

In  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  under  the  style  of  "  The  Connecticut  Industrial 
Dumb,  there  were  last  year  281  inmates  under  School  for  Girls."  To  prevent  girls  between 
instruction.  This  institution  is  so  favorably  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  going  astray, 
known  for  its  good  management,  and  its  efS-  who  for  want  ofparental  care  are  likely  to  do  so, 
cient  manner  of  instructing  the  unfortunates  and  to  redeem  others,  is  the  object  of  the  institu- 
is  so  well  appreciated  by  the  American  people  tion.  For  its  establishment  the  State  appropri- 
at  large,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  number  ated  $10,000;  private  persons  contributed  $70,- 
of  its  inmates  50  only  were  born  in  Connecti-  000 ;  and  the  town  donated  a  piece  of  land  con- 
cut,  231  belonging  to  other  States.  taining  46  acres.    The  principal  buildings  of  the 

Those  amoxig  her  children  who  are  deprived  institution  are  two  dwelling-houses,  separate 

of  sight,  the  State  causes  to  be  educated  in  though  near,  and  exactly  alike ;  each  capable 

some  well-reputed  institution  abroad,  at  her  of  accommodating  about  thirty  girls,  and  each 
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to  be  oondacted  npon  the  familjr  system,  under  2,246,  or  425  more  than  in  the  preceding 
the  control  of  a  matron,  \?ith  an  assistant-ma*  year.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  aU 
tron,  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  inmates,  the  jails  was  297  and  a  fraction,  being  about 
and  a  housekeeper  who  has  in  charge  all  that  52  more  than  in  1863.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
relates  to  the  domestic  service.  The  only  this  year,  there  were  313  confined,  or  69  more 
mdes  within  the  precincts  of  the  institution  are  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Of  the  whole 
the  superintendent  and  the  farmer,  for  whom  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  2,035 
separate  residences,  adapted  to  them  respec*  were  whites — 1,737  males  and  29  females — and 
tively,  have  been  built  on  the  grounds.  A  211  colored — 182  males  and  29  females;  591 
third  principal  structure,  the  school-building,  were  natives  of  the  State,  453  of  other  States, 
contains  ten  school-rooms,  a  library,  and  a  and  1,204  of  other  countries ;  185  were  strict- 
spacious  hall  to  be  used  for  the  daily  devotional  ly  temperate,  1,220  moderate  drinkers,  and  727 
exercises,  and  all  public  purposes.  By  the  end  habitually  intemperate.  The  principal  offences 
of  June,  1870,  one  of  the  houses  was  ready  for  for  which  arrests  were  made  are  given  as  fol- 
occupancy.  Twenty-five  girls  had  actually  lows :  Assault,  225 ;  assault  and  battery,  152 ; 
been  received  into  the  institution  at  that  date,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  25 ;  adultery,  10 ; 
and  applications  had  been  sent  in  already  for  burglary,  10 ;  breach  of  the  peace,  51 ;  common 
the  aamittance  of  as  many  more  as  would  fiU  drunkards,  80 ;  common  prostitutes,  15 ;  drunk- 
both  houses.  enness,  812 ;  larceny,  882 ;  obtaining  goods  on 
Crime  seems  to  be  increasing  in  the  State,  false  pretences,  22 ;  resisting  officer,  28 ;  stealing 
The  oonvicts  in  confinement  in  the  State-prison  from  person,  88 ;  vagrancy,  62 ;  lewd  conduct, 
on  March  81,  1870,  were  thirty-six  more  than  20 ;  horse-stealing,  20;  fornication  and  visiting 
on  March  81,  1869.  The  prison  is  so  crowded  houses  of  ill-fame,  14  each;  rape,  8;  and  attempt 
that  some  of  the  male  convicts  had  to  be  at  rape,  9 ;  incendiarism,  9.  The  total  receipts 
lodged  in  the  female  wards.  They  are  made,  and  expenses  were  as  follows : 
however,  to  earn  their  bread  and  something  iue»ipte.  gxpcbmi. 
more,  for  the  State.   The  product  of  their  labor         Hartfnrd $i2,iRb  40      $io,483  c« 

last  year  wMflufflcient  to  pay  aU  the  current  gl^SJdSn:::::::::;;   ":^80        loiniS 

expenses  of  the  prison,  and  clear  a  balance  of         FairHcid ^.k^s  80        io^ito  ss 

$5,977.48.    Concerning  the  number  of  con-         J^!°|?J*'? ^'"A^         p'^H^ 

victs,  the  quality  of  their  offences,  and  duration  MiddSlex:::;:;:;;:. ;::  °1,864  68         zm^ 

of  punishment,  as  well  as  their  work  and  its         Tolland 84517  800 

result,  the  warden  makes  in  his  report  the  fol-  The  State  militia  is  composed  of  thirty-nine 
lowing  statements:  ** The  shoe-shops  paid  companies  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artil- 
$14,593.88,  the  bumishmg-shops  $4,748.46,  the  lery,  a  battery  and  a  section  of  a  battery  drill- 
rule-shops  $7,066,40.  From  visitors  they  re-  ing  as  light  artillery.  The  whole  number  or- 
ceived  $528.07 ;  from  the  United  States,  for  ganized  into  companies  and  duly  armed  and 
board  of  oonvicts,  $644.55,  and  interest,  $51.78 :  equipped  is  8,707,  including  field  and  staff  offi- 
total,  $27,627.64.  The  expenditures  were:  cers.  All  of  the  companies  have  drilled  two 
S5*S^  account,  $9,839 ;  provisions,  $8,-  days  in  the  spring  and  six  days  in  the  fall,  for 
772.98 ;  clothmg  and  bedding,  $1,142.60 ;  hos-  which  they  have  received  compensation.  There 
pital,  $640.83;  female  department,  $897.64;  have  been  500  new  enlistments  within  the 
transportation  of  convicts,  $206.99;  repairs  year,  and  642  have  been  discharged.  The  en- 
and  improvements,  $650.87 ;  balance  net  gain,  rohnent  is  as  follows : 
$5,977.48:  total,  $27,627.64.  Inactlye  anitfa                                          40  980 

The  whole  number  in  confinement  March  -Aa*ejrd's2ewbVcommntotionl'////////J.!  ssItco 

31,  1869,  was  183,  since  received  99 — total  282.  Snbject  to  duty  in  case  of  war  or  insnrrcc- 

Of  these  51  were  discharged  by  expiration  *^°° "^'^^ 

of  sentence,   6  by  order  General  Assembly,  Though  the  maintaining  of  this  organized 

2  by  death,  1  by  suicide,  and  8  transferred  force  is  considered  necessary,  chiefly  in  aiding 

to  lunatic  asylum — Cleaving  219.    Of  these  208  the  civil  authority  in  the  repression  of  public 

are  in  for  the  first  time,  8  for  the  second,  1  for  disturbances,  it  is  recommended  ofiScially  that 

the  third,  and  2  for  the  fourth.    One  hundred  the  infantry  regiments  be  reduced  to  four, 

and  seventy-one  are  white  males,  43  colored  with  eight  companies  in  each,  and  each  com- 

malee,  5  white  females ;  165  are  Americans,  54  pany  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  the  United 

foreigners;  20  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  States  Army.    Such  reduction  woijd  at  the 

116  between  twenty  and  thirty,  49  between  same  time  save  a  part  of  the  expenses,  furnish 

thirty  and  forty,  22  between  forty  and  fifty,  force  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 

and  12  over  fifty.    Nineteen  are  in  for  life,  49  and  secure  better  discipline.  The  expenditures 

for  burglary,  47  for  theft,  16  for  horse-stealing,  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  last  year 

and  13  for  manslaughter.  amounted  to  $116,955.95 ;   and  the  receipts 

With  regard  to  persons  arrested  and  impris-  ttom  the  commuiation-tax  during  the  same 

oned  in  the  jails  of  the  State  at  large,  the  of-  period  were  $59,42T.95.    The  General  Assem- 

fioial  returns,  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  bly  at  the  last  session  passed  a  law  **  in  altera- 

State,  show  as  follows :   **  The  whole  number  tion  of  an  act  for  forming  and  conductmg  the 

of  persons  committed  during  the  year  was  military  foree,^^  ocdaining  as  follows : 
Vol.  X.— 14   k 
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It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  try,  and  avoid  sircogthezunfi' monopolies.  We  depro- 

the  commander-in-cnief,   within  thirty  days  from  cate  frequent  chani(ea  in.  tarm  legislation  as  deranging 

the  day  of  the  passaji^e  of  this  act,  to  appoint  a  the  circulation  oi  capital  and  iniiicting  unforeseen 

committee  of  three  suitable  persons  to  prepare  a  re-  sufferln^f  upon  labor. 

vision  of  the  laws  regulating  the  military  foree  of  7.  We  commend  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and 

this  State,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  session  the  Board  of  Education  in  sustaining  our  system  of 

of  the  General  Assembly.  eoramou  schools,  so  essential  to  a  prosperous  rcpub* 

i^     -El  1-            A   1  o»TA  j.1.     T»       VI •          1-  T 1  I'^o^tt  government,  and  wo  especially  approve  the  ef- 

On  February  9,  1870,  the  Kepublicans  held  forts  made  to  protect  and  educate  the  children  em- 

their  State  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  ployed  in  factories. 

nominating  candidates  for  State  omoers  at  the  8.  We  thank  the  Bepublicons  of  the  last  Genor&l 

general  election,  on  April  4th  ensuing.     Mar-  Assembly  for  their  succe^l  efforts  to  secure  a  short 

«u«ii    T*«,,.ii  ™-  ^^^^•^i^^4.^A  A^«  ri:»««««^«  and  economical  session.  While  insistmg  upon  eoono- 

shall  Jewell  was  renominated  for  Governor,  j^    ^^  approve  a  generous  discharge  of  ill  charita- 

Morris  Tyler  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Hiram  ble  duties,  and  particularly  our  obligations  to  disabled 

Appelman  for  Secretary  of  State ;  David  P.  soldiers  and  the  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  thotr 

Nichols  for  Treasurer :  and  James  W.  Manning  <^^^^£?-    ,  „        , 

for  Oomptroller.    At  the  same  meeting  they  ^dl^^f  iSl^lSSn^h'*arndmLtf SdS 

iinanimottsly  adopted   the    foUowmg    resolu-  upon  an  unhesitating  compliance  with  this  as  with  all 

tions :  other  nro visions  of  the  national  Constitution. 

'  JSe»olvid,  We  look  with  profound  satisfaction  and'  ^^'  We  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the 

gratitude  upon  the  record  of  the  Eepublican  party ;  passage  of  a  law  providmg  for  the  election  of  mem- 

its  devotion  to  liberty  and  equal  rights :  its  abundant  »>'^™  ^^LP^?^*"!?.?  ^  *T  ^u*"?"^-  ......        *    r 

patriotism,  and  its  Zealous  fidelity  to  tie  true  inter-  ^  11.  We  heartily  appkud  the  administration  of  af- 

ests  and  honor  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace ;  we  5*'"  ^^  5^®  Governor  and  his  associate  State  officers 

reaffirm  our  cordial  approval  of  its  national   plat-  d»»"°»  the  past  year,  and  confidentiyappdal  to  the 

form  at  Chicago  and  the  resolutions  of  the  last  State  T^op^^  f?r  *  triumphant  election  of  the  ticket  this 

Convention.  ^Y  nominated, 

2.  The  experienoe  of  the  ]Muit  year  has  confirmed  On  February  22,  1870,  the  Democrats  met 

pur  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  patriot-  in  gtate  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  at 

ism,  of  General  Grant;  we  congratulate  him  and  ♦u^   «*Vw«ao«;j    ^^^^4^ir^^      i?^,  ri^«.»»«,^«    4.1. ««- 

theiountiyupon  the  general  ani  increasing  preva-  the  aforesaid  election.    For  Governor,  they 

lence  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  lately  rebellious  nommated  James  E.  English ;  for  Lieutenant- 

Btates,  the  rapidly  approaching  completion  of  reeon-  Governor,  Julius  Hotchkiss ;  for  Secretary  of 

Btruction,  and  the  adoption  by  thirtv  States  of  the  State,    Thomas    M.   Waller :    for   Treasurer, 

fi!!^«^wn??„^L«?i?^f  ^^^L?^^^^^  Oliarles  M.  Pond;   for  Comptroller,  Seth  8. 

the  crowning  work  of  a  magnmcent  struggle  for  the    ▼  t>  *  Ja s      xi    _-    j     j.  j  i 

freedom  and^equal  rights  orall  men.  Logan.    Before  a^ournmg  they  adopted,  by  a 

8.  The  national  Administration  deserves  the  warm-  unanimous  vote,  the  following  platform : 
est  pnuse  for  its  economical  expenditures  and  its  Besohed,  That  the  Bemocraoy  of  Conneoticut  now, 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  as  in  t^e  past,  occupy  the  proud  position  of  the  do- 
through  which  it  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  debt  fenders  of^the  true  principles  of  constitutional  free- 
over  $80,000,000  since  March  1, 1869,  and  we  accept  dom,  based  upon  th«  equiulty  of  the  States ;  and  for 
its  action  as  amply  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  pledges  the  success  of  their  cause  they  rely  upon  the  intelli- 
of  its  friends  and  justifying  the  highest  expectations  genoe  of  the  people,  and  their  devotion  to  the  same 
of  its  future.  ideas,  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  fathera  in  the 

4.  We  rejoice  that  the  first  act  of  Congress  under  purer  days  of  the  republic, 

the  present  Administration  was,  in  accordance  with  Bttohed^  That  the  State  of  Conneoticut  is  to^ay 

our  declaration  of  the  true  policy  last  year^  a  formal  the  same  free  and  independent  State  that  it  has  been 

affirmation  that  when  the  national  debt  is  paid  it  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  with  Aill  power  to 

must  be  in  coin,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  ex-  declare  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  olothed  with 

pressly  provided  in  the  original  contract,  and  sol*  the  elective  fVanohise  within  its  borders ;  and  when 

emnly  pledging  the  United  States  to  "  make  provision  this  power  is  forcibly  taken  away,  and  its  ballot-boxes 

at  the  earliest  practical  period  for  the  redemption  of  subject  to  the  hireling  soldiery  of  the  General  Govom- 

United  States  notes  in  coin."    We  denouncae  rcpudi-  ment,  the  State  will  have  lost  its  boasted  sovereignty, 

acion  in  all  its  forms,  whether  through  taxation  of  and  become  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  conquered 

the  bonds,  or  their  payment  in  paper.    We  are  stem-  province. 

, 3d''"* ' ''"^ "  ~     * 

ssl 
th< 

as  possible,  without  a  violent  disturbance  of  business,  radical  change  thereof,  striking  at  the  principle  of 

resume  specie  payment,  and  with  it  obtain  a  sound  State  rights,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  compact 

Bud  uniform  currency  of  coin,  and  of  paper  immedl-  formed  by  tne  various  States  in  the  Convention  of 

ately  convertible  into  coin,  believing  that  no  other  1788 ;  and  its  forced  and  fraudulent  adoption  at  the 

currency  will  secure  the  just  reward  of  eltlier  labor  point  of  the  bayonet  will  be  the  deadliest  blow  ever 

or  capital.  struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  liber- 

6.  In  both  national  and  State  administrations  we  ties  of  the  people, 

call  for  a  continnance  of  strict  economy  in  all  its  J&m>^«j,  That  the  Democracy  of  this  State  now. 


sable  machinery  of  government,  the  impartuil  levy  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  is  at  war  with 

and  vi^lant  And  thoroughly  honest  collection  of  the  diveisified  interests  of  the  people  of  tiie  States ; 

taxes,  the  application  of  a  reasonable  loan  annually  and  experience  has  shown  its  tendency  to  aggrandize 

to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  removal  of  taxation  a  class  m  the  community  at  the  expense  and  to  the 

from  the  necessities  of  life,  and  their  imposition  so  injury  of  the  producing  and  laboring  millions,  taxing 

far  as  possible  upon  luxuries.  their  industry  equally  m  violation  of  the  authority  of 
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Haoleed,  That  the  Democrats  of  Conne<!ticfat,  by  entitled  to  only  4.    Bridgeport,  with  22,000 

the  action  of  their  State  Convention  in  1862,  de-  inhobitants,  has  bnt  one  representative ;  Union, 

S^S^^oii'^ilfftSfcS.^^^^  :^t,^:^^  inhabitant^  has  2      Waterbnry, 

of  the  Conrtitution,  and  in  Tiohition  of  the  rights  of  Middletown,  New  London,  Bnatol,  New  Mil- 

the  people  of  the  States.    In  1870,  the  Supreme  ford,  and  Litchfield,  with    a  population  of 

Comt  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  iwsitionas-  nearly  60,000,  send  11  representatives  to  the 

Binned  by  ns  in  1862,  md  we  reiterate  the  declaration  Legiaiatnre;  while  the  towns  of  Willimrton, 

that  there  shall  be  but  one  currency  for  the  ffovem-  »,  z^\L.      ViZ  tl        u  v         w       "*"*"^""» 

ment  and  for  the  people ;  and  that  one  the  oonstitn-  J?™f'*®»  Dnrhain,  Hebron,  Woodbnry,  Nor- 

tionalciuTenorprochiimedb^Andrew  JacXson;  and  folk,  Thompson,  Ridgeneld,  Woodstock,  Bed- 

we  call  npontne  Administration  to  aid  as,  by  honesty  ding,  Lebanon,  New  Hartford,  Pomfret,  and 

Md  economy  in  the  public  senioe,  in  the  restoration  Plainfield,  with  an  aggregate  popnlation  of 

'^M^l^T^Z^'tt^^l^^^^^  only  about  88,000,  return  38  members. 

HassaohtiBetts,  in  whidi  he  asserts  that,  in  the  work  -^^   mcrease  m  tne  smmoer  of  senators, 

of  government  economy,  **  the  House  could  expect  and  an  apportionment  of  senatorial  districts, 

no  aid  ihmi  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol'^  (meaninir  throughout  the  State,  regard  being  had  to  an 

the  Senate)  "or  ftpm  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue**  equality  in  the  number  of  their  respective  in- 

(meaning  the  President),  should  startle  the  country,  rjK?*-«+»  .^^«»«  «^-,  ♦«  ».*  a^^^JZ^^  — v^« 

and  arouse  all  good  meii  to  unite  in  overthrowing  a  habitants,  seems  now  to  be  determmed  upon, 

profligate  Administration,  which  is  confessedly  ex-  as  appears  from  the  followmg  resolution : 

travagant  and  reckless  at  a  time  when  all  business  pKOPoavn  Aitficwnvicin<  ta  toie  nowft-rrrTTTTow 

interesU  are  perishing  under  their  heavy  burdens,  i'bo**08ED  AMIWDMEHT  TO  THE  OONSTITUTIOW. 

and  labor  i»  being  pauperized  with  their  intolerable  Hoxiss  or  RBntBSSHTAnvss, ) 

taxation.  Mav  Session,  ▲.  n.  1870.     f 

Betolved,  That  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  Ue$oUed,  That  the  following  be  proposed  as  an 

the  purpose  of  changing  the  law  regarding  natural!-  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  tms  State,  which, 

zatiou  IS  a  direct  attack  upon  all  foreigners  seeking  when  approved  and  adopted  in  the  manner  provided 

the  United  States  as  a  home  for  themauves  and  ikm-  hy  the  constitution,  shallj  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

ilies.     And  the  present  corrupt  and  unprincipled  become  a  part  thereof,  viz. :  From  and  after  the  first 

leaders  of  the  Eepublioan  party,  having  destroyed  the  Wednesday  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  Senate 

robbing  them  of  the  power  or  determining  the  status  o^  this  State  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twentv-five 

of  citizens,  now  seek  to  degrade  the  white  immigrant  ^^^  more  than  thirty-one  members,  and  be  chosen 

below  the  level  of  the  native  negro  t  ^7  districts.    The  General  Assembly,  which  shall  be 

Sgm>lved.  That  theDemocracy  of  Connecticut  sym-  holden  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  a.  n.  1871. 

pathize  with  the  people  who  struggle  for  freedom  *^^  divide  the  State  into  districts  for  the  choice  of 


Setolved,  That  a  direct  tax  levy,  in  Connecticut,  <»d  »n  forming  them  no  town  sh^l  be  divided--re- 

of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  hif  Jr»d  beinff  had  to  the  populatoon  in  said  apportion- 

a  million  more  upon  savings-banks  and  oUier  corpo-  nient,  and  in  forming  said  distnots  in  such  manner 

rations,  is  a  laiver  amount  than  should  be  taken  ^^^  ^^^^  ■l^'dl  be  a  proper  equality  between  said 

from  the  people  annually:  and  we  demand  that  the  districts  in  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 

publio  burdens  be  diminished  by  equality  in  taxation  therein.    The  districts,  when  established,  shall  con- 

and  economy  in  the  expenditures.  ^^  ^^  «•">«  ^*ntil  the  session  of  the  General  As- 

£Mok>ed,  That,  in  presenting  the  honored  name  of  •«™Wy  nex'  ^J^^  t^^e  completion  of  the  next  oeneua 

James  E.  English  as  our  candidate  for  Governor,  <>[  '^e  United  States ;  which  said  General  Assembly 

we  do  so  with  ftdl  confidence  that  we  appeal  to  the  beat  '^^^  ^a^«  PO^ej  ^  alter  the  same,  if  found  necesswy, 

Judgment  of  a  large  mdprity  of  the  people,  and  the  •ccordinff  to  the    principles  above  recited ;   after 

sound  patriotism  of  the  State :  and  in  the  cididates  ?Wch  said  distncts  shall  not  be  altered  nor  the  num- 

aB80<»ated  with  hun  we  feel  assured  that  worthy  ^«  of  senators  altered,  except  at  any  session  of  the 

nspresentatives  of  the  people  and  their  beet  interesto  General  Awemb^  next  after  the  completion  of  a  ccn- 

have  been  seleeted.  '^'^  ^^  ^®  Umted  States,  and  then  only  according  to 

theprindples  above  described. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  ^  the  wnitStfo^be^wSl^ueS'to  ttie  nwt  mmuS 

Democratic  otate  ticket.    As  to  the  members  of  Uie  General  Assembly,  and  be  published  with  the 

chosen  for  the  le^lative  body,   there  were  laws  passed  at  the  present  session, 
eleven  Republicans  and  ten  Democrats  in  the       Passed  July  18, 1870,  .  ^,    , 

Senate,  with  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  ^'  ^'  HOUGH,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives.        During  this  session  of  about  eleven  weeks. 

This  excess  of  Republicans  in  the  General  As-  it  having  been  closed  on  July  22,  1870,  the 

sembly  is  whoUy  ascribed  by  the  Democrats  to  General  Assembly  transacted  a  vast  amount  of 

the  system  now  existing  in  Connecticut  for  business.    Among  the  most  important  matters  ^ 

choosing  the  members  of  that  body.    They  of  a  general  character  submitted  to  its  consid-  * 

denonnce  this  system  as  worse  than  ui\just,  eration  was  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 

the  right  of  choosing  and  sending  members  to  vention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  organic 

the  L^slature  being  unequally  and,  it  seems,  law  of  the  State,  framed  fifty-two  years  previ- 

airangely  distributed  among  the  several  sec-  ous,  in  order  to  Ad^t  it  to  the  requirements  of 

ttons  of  the  State.    Twenty-three  small  towns,  the  present  time.    The  changes  wrought  in  -the. 

containing  pn  aggregate  population  of  only  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  since  1818  are 

8$|000,  return  to  the  Legislature,  every  year,  such,  and  so  many,  that  much  of  i^hat  that  in* 

46  representatives ;  while  Hartford  and  New  strument  contains  has  now  become  obsolete, 

Haven,  with  a  population  of  about  90,000,  are  while  inuch  that  would  be  of  use  at  present  is 
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not  provided  for  in  it,  On  Jnly  IStli,  ft  m^Jor-  Governor  mar  conrcno  said  Assembly  at  any  other 
ity  of  the  committee  on  constitutional  amend-  P^?»  ^^*H"i?**^u  -q^  -nr  ^  ^ 
menta  in  the  lower  House  reported  against  a  Jf^'J^  ^*lubS  SAtfo^fj?  lie  w 
oonstitntional  convention,  and  the  report  was  Haven,  as  a  miyority  of  the  eleotora  of  the  aeverat 
accepted.  towns  m  this  State  shall  desiffnate,  in  a  manner  to  be 
The  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  providedbvlaw,by  their  ballots,  cast  in  town  meet- 
State  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word  "[g"'  i!5!^^jtw!^f,^^^^^^  t!l^KfS'n^ 
iL  vx  n  J  i.u  u  u  '^  A-u  ^^c  i.*^  Bome  time  witouL  SIX  moDtofl sUDsequent  to ue  fidop- 
"  white,"  and  thus  **  ohaDgmg  the  qualification  tion  of  thU  amendment. 

of  electors  so  as  to  omit  the  distinction  of  ool-       JRetolved^  That  the  foregomg  proposed  amendment 

or,"  occasioned  a  warm  debate  between  the  op*  to  the  oonstitntion  be  oontinned  to  the  next  session 

posite  parties,  especiaUy  because  it  was  intro-  f '  ***«  General  Assembly  and  be  pnblUhed  with  the 

Lced iS  coi^equL^^^      ^.\^«?J^. *rf ^-  '^Vu^u^'^,^''' """" 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  E.  B.  BENNETT,  Clerk. 

proclaimed  by  the  President  not  lonff  before. 

It  was  generally  admitted  in  point  of  fact  Among  the  measures  which  excited  the  most 
that  the  fifteenth  amendment  had  been  adopt-  general  interest  in  the  Legislature  and  among 
ed,  and  the  word  ^^  white  "  in  the  State  consti-  the  public  at  large,  was  that  commonly  styled 
tntion  was  now  a  dead  letter.  On  this  account,  ^*  The  Consolidation  Omnibus  Bill,"  permitting 
the  proposed  amendment  was  thought  unnoces-  the  connecting  railways  in  the  State  to  merge 
sary.  The  bill  was  defeated,  having  failed  to  and  consoUdate  into  one  corporation.  Though 
receive  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for  its  conceived  in  general  terms,  embracing  all  the 
adoption.  The  voting  seems  to  have  been  roads  of  Connecticut,  the  bill  was  believed  to 
purely  partisan:  yeas  119,  Republicans;  nays  regard  chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively^  the  New 
89,  Democrats ;  the  number  of  the  members  York  and  New  Haven  and  the  New  Haven 
present  being  at  the  time  208.  and  Hartford  Railroad  Companies.  The  op- 
Great  animation  characterized  the  debate  ponents  of  the  measure  objected,  among  other 
concerning  a  final  determination  of  the  place  reasons,  that  the  proposed  consolidation  would 
of  the  seat  of  government  in  the  State.  It  is  resolve  itself  into  a  gigantic  monopoly,  to  the 
now  divided  between  Hartford  and  New  prejudice  of  all  the  other  roads  in  the  State, 
Uaven,  each  of  these  cities  being,  so  to  say,  a  as  these  would  be  compelled  sooner  or  later  to 
semi*capital.  New  Haven  appears  satisfied  consolidate  with  those  two,  or  rather  be  ab- 
with  the  present  condition  of  things  and  would  sorbed  by  them,  or  be  at  their  mercy.  It  was 
lot  them  so  contihue ;  whUe  Hartford  contends  also  maintained  that  the  consolidation  could 
that  there  should  be  only  one  capital,  hoping,  not  but  work  ii^juriously  to  the  public  in  the 
it  seems,  that  she  herself  shall  be  declared  increased  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  fare, 
such.  The  question  is  one  of  long  standing,  which  were  complained  of  as  being  already 
and  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  extravagantly  high,  beyond  those  charged  on 
by  the  press.  The  action  of  the  General  As-  the  roads  of  other  States.  "  The  Hartford  and 
sembly  was  briefiy  as  follows :  A  resolution  New  Haven  charges  three  cents  and  one-third 
was  first  oflPered  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  per  mile.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven 
member  from  New  Haven,  authorizing  New  charges,  on  that  portion  of  the  road  in  Con- 
Haven  and  Hartford  to  build  State-houses,  necticut,  over  three  cents  a  mile."  The  bill 
This  resolution  was  subsequently  amended  to  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  effeot  that,  if  one  of  these  cities  failed  to  July  8th,  the  vo£e  having  been :  yeas  2,  nays 
build,  the  other  should  be  the  sole  capital ;  123,  It  met  with  a  different  reception  in  the 
and,  if  both  failed,  then  Middletown  should  be  Senate,  where  it  was  voted  upon  on  July  14th. 
the  capitaL  Then  a  resolution  was  presented  A  senator  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
by  a  member  from  Hartford,  ♦*  providing  for  allow  in  express  terms  *^only  the  New  York 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  so  that  and  New  naven  and  the  i^ew  Haven  and 
there  should  be  but  one  capital,  the  place  to  be  Hartford  Railroads  to  consolidate,"  and  in  this 
determined  by  the  people."    This  proposition  form  it  passed. 

was  finally  acted  upon  at  the  last  session,  as        Considerable  attention  is  given  by  the  State 

appears  from  the  following  resolution :  to  the  protection  of  fish  and  increasing  the 

psopoasD  AMESTDMEXT  TO  THE  coisrsTiTXjnox.  variety  of  their  species  in  her  waters.    The 

no0s«  OF  BiFwsEirrATxvEs,  I  endeavora  to  introduce  black  bass  into  the  lakes 

May  Session,  a.  d.  1870.     [  "^^  ponds  last  year  were  successful.    The  ob- 

Whsreaa^  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  bo  but  ject  has  been  also  to  restore  tO  the  waters  of 

^e  capital  in  this  State :  therefore,      ,       ^      ,  the  State   migratory  sea-fishes,  as  shad  and 

to^^^^fJ^Z^;:rio'^^,  ^?^  now  almo,t  extirpated  by  the  avidity 

siitution  Of  thU  State,  which,  when  i^>proved  and  ^^  improvidence  of  men,  but  chiefly  by  the 

adopted  in  a  manner  provided  by  the  constitution,  dams  and  pound  fishing  at  the  mouths  of  the 

shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become  a  part  rivers.    It  is  stated  that  the  ai*tificia!l  hatching 

thereof:  A-^«r  j     j      ^-o-  of  shad  at  Holyoke  three  years  ago  has  been 

i^r<S^''sL^ltA^^t!^^^l^,^  attended  with  g^resolta..;For  ^introduc- 

held  at  the  State  capital,  except  that  in  cases  of  pub-  "^^  pf  salmon,  it  is  aecided  to  select  the 

lie  necessity  the  person  administering  the  ojffice  of  Farmington  River,  which  was  once  famous  for 
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tlieait  Flsh-cultnre  is  regarded  as  a  great 
means  of  suppl/ing  abandonee  of  food  to  the 
people^  and  more  remnneratiTe,  to  those  who 
aaly  attend  to  fishing,  than  agricaltnre  or 
atock-raising.  An  act  was  passed  at  the  IsCst 
session  *^  regulating  the  taking  of  shad  in  the 
Hooaatonio  River,*'  and  two  acts  ^^for  en* 
oonraging  and  regulating  fisheries/' 

The  woman-suffrage  movement,  which  be- 
gan twenty  years  ago,  was  unusually  active 
aad  made  great  progress  in  Connecticut  last 
year,  entering  even  into  the  halls  of  the  Legis- 
lature^  and  enga^ng  much  of  its  attention. 
Early  in  the  session,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly,  "asking  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  so  as  to 
extend  suffrage  to  womea  on  the  some  terms 
with  men."  The  Assembly  entertained  the 
petition  and  appointed  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  examine  into  the  matter.  On 
June  7th,  and  on  several  stated  days  after- 
ward, the  committee  held  public  hearings  of 
the  case  at  the  Senate-Chamber,  and  at  the 
more  capacious  Hall  of  Representatives,  when 
many,  both  men  and  women,  spoke  in  favor 
of  uie  measure,  and  some  against  it.  The 
members  of  the  committee  disagreeing  among 
themselves  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  a  mcgority 
report  signed  by  five  of  them  was  submitted 
on  July  l4th,  "  recommending  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

PH0PO6ED    AMENDMEKT    TO    THS  OONflTITUTIOSTi 

HOUBS  OT  BSPBBBBITTATIVBfl,  ) 

Kay  Session,  a.  d.  1870.  f 
jS38olved,  That  the  following  be  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which. 
when  adopted  and  approved  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  oonstitntion,  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
beoome  apart  thereof,  viz, : 

Evei;^  white  citizen  of  the  tJnited  States,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
8kat6  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  preceding,  and,  in 
the  town  in  which  saoh  oitizen  may  apply  to  bd  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  an  elector,  at  least  six 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  application, 
and  ihall  be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion^ or  auT  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and 
shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  tilling 
■ueh  oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  beoome  an 
elector. 

Jletolvsd,  That  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  be  contlnuea  to  the  next  Oeneral 
ABsembly,  and  be  published  with  the  laws  passed  at 
the  present  session. 

E.  A.  WOODWARD.  Ch'n,  Senate, 
ROBERT  L.  WARNER, 
JOHN  COTTON  SMITH, 
A.  B.  GOODRICH, 
TALMADGE  BAKER. 

A  minority  report,  signed  by  the  remaining 
four  members  of  the  committee,  was  also  sub- 
mitted, concluding  ^^that  they  cannot  honestly 
comply"  with  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners '* 
and  that  "  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  witd- 
draw."  The  General  Assembly  ordered  the 
report  to  be  printed*;  but  seems  not  to  have 
come  to  any  final  decision  on  the  subject. 


The  population  of  Connecticift,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


ooDirriES. 

IBf. 

18tO. 

Eatrfleld 

95,276 
109,007 
48,797 
86,099 
121,857 
66,684 
22,003 
88,618 

77,476 

Hartford 

89,002 

Lftohfleld 

47,818 

Middlesex 

80,859 

New  Haven 

97,846 

New  London 

61,781 

ToUand 

20,709 
84,747 

Windham 

ToUd 

687,418 

460,147 

CONT,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Maine  during 
the  .war,  bom  in  Augusta,  3J^e.,  February  27, 
1811 ;  died  there,  October  6,  1870.  He  was 
educated  in  Augusta,  and  at  Brown  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1829 ;  studied  law, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  settled 
at  Oldtown,  Me.,  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  to  tne  Legislature  in  1835, 
in  1889  was  chosen  a  member  of  Governor 
Fairfield's  Executive  Council,  and  from  1840 
to  1847  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  Penobscot 
County.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  land  agent, 
and  in  1850  elected  State  Treasurer,  which 
office  he  held  for  five  years.  He  removed  to 
Augusta  in  1850.  Up  to  1861  he  had  acted 
witi  the  Democratic  party,  but,  coming  out 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  war,  he  was  rejected 
by  his  party,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  Union  man,  and  in  1863  chosen 
Governor.  His  administration  was  everyway 
so  admirable  and  efficient  that  he  was  twice 
reelected  by  very  large  m^uorities.  His  ex- 
cessive labors  so  impaired  his  health  that  he 
refused  a  renomination  in  1867,  and  never  re- 
covered his  former  vigor  and  strength,  but,  like 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  for  his  country's  success  and 
welfare. 

CORROSION'  OF  SHIP -PLATES.  Upon 
this  point  some  very  interesting  experiments 
have  been  recently  carried  out  in  France  at  the 
works  of  the  Terrenoire  Company,  near  St. 
Etienne.  Samples  of  plates  were  cut  to  exact- 
ly similar  dimensions,  and  careftilly  weighed. 
These  samples  were  plates  of  best  wronght- 
iron,  of  hard  Bessemer  steel,  and  of  the  soft- 
est kinds  of  Bessemer  steel,  particularly  those 
qualities  which  are  made  at  Terrenoire  for 
boiler-plates,  without  spiegeleisen,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Henderson^s  well-known  alloy  of  ferro- 
manganese.  These  samples  were  immersed  in 
sea-water,  and  the  effect  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion was  put  to  an  immediate  quantitative  test 
by  means  of  a  galvanometer.  The  plate  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  galranometer  wires, 
and  the  other,  which  carried  a  piece  of  plati- 
num at  the  end,  was  immersed  m  the  sea- wa- 
ter without  touching  the  steel  plate.  This 
established  a  comnlete  galvanic  battery,  of 
which  the  plate  unaer  test  was  the  only  varia- 
ble element  (since  the  same  galvanometer  and 
the  same  platinum  piece  were  applied  to  each 
test  plate.)     The   amount  of  dectric  force 
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which  was  measurable  by  the  galvanometer  was  great  assiduity,  devoting  his  attention  partiou- 
therefore  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  larly  to  commercial  law,  and  being  admitted 
of  chemical  action  which  took  place  between  to  the  bar  rose  to  eminence,  both  as  an  attorney 
the  sea-water  and  the  plate,  and  the  indication  and  counsellor,  with  almost  unprecedented 
of  the  ^vanometer  gave,  therefore,  the  exact  rapidity.  In  18S6,  when  he  first  commenced 
proportionate  amount  of  corrosive  effect  pro-  political  life  as  a  legislator,  he  had  already  at- 
duced  by  the  sea-water  upon  each  of  the  tained  so  high  a  rank  among  the  great  corn- 
plates.  The  experiments  at  Terrenoire  have  mercial  lawyers  of  .his  time,  some  of  them  the 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  corrosion  of  steel  most  eminent  in  the  country,  that  he  was  con- 
containing  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  sidered  as  an  authority  on  commercial  ques- 
more  intense  than  that  of  wrought-iron,  but  tions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  graceful  and  bril- 
the  corrosion  of  the  sofbest  kind  of  steel  con-  liant  public  speaker,  and  in  the  legislative  ses- 
taining  from  ^  per  cent,  of  carbon  downward  sions  of  18dd-'87  rendered  efficient  service  to 
is  leM  than  that  of  wrought-iron.  In  fact,  the  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  was  affili- 
amount  of  corrosion  of  different  kinds  of  steel  ated.  But  his  great  love  for  his  profession 
seems  to  follow  the  exact  proportion  of  the  forbade  his  abandoning  it  for  an  exclusively 
percentage  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal,  political  life.  During  fifteen  years,  from  1840 
Ihe  relative  quantities,  as  read  off  the  galva-  to  1855,  there  were  very  few  oases  tried  in  the 
nometw  when  some  of  the  most  character-*  metropolis  involving  questions  of  commeroid 
istic  specimens  were  under  test,  were  as  fol-  law  in  which  Mr.  Cutting  was  not  retained  as 
lows:  the  leading  counsel  on  one  side.  From  1858 
CoiTOflionorsteelcontainin^i percent. carbon  m  to  1865  he  represented  one  of  the  districts 

Corrwiun  of  wrp^Mron  Plato.      66  of  Ncw-York  City  in  Congress.     This  was 

Corrosion  of  8oni5»aaemcr6teei  plate 66  ^^^^^  the  feverish  political  excitement  caused 

The  evidence  of  these  galvanometric  tests  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  questions,    lir. 

has  been  corroborated  still  farther  by  keeping  Cutting  ref^fl^dd  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  South- 

the  different  plates  immersed  in  sea- water  for  em  Congressmen*    By  this  refusal  he  gave 

several  months,  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of  great  offence  to  the  Conservative  branch  of  the 

weight  ofthe  plates  regularly  every  week.    The  Democracy,  which  then  controlled  the  party, 

result  of  this  prolonged  experiment  showed  an  and  became  involved  in  a  personal  difBculty 

exact  coincidence  of  the  proportionate  weights  with  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  which 

with  those  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.  The  attracted  much  public  attention.    Mr.  Cuttang 

regularity  is  so  great  that  the  same  galvanom-  resisted  all  intimidation  f^om  the  friends  or 

eter  always  indicates  the  same  figures  when  Mr.  Breckinridge,  but  the.  matter  was  finally 

applied  to  the  plate  after  a  considerable  lapse  adjusted  without  resort  to  a  duel.    From  1855 

of  time.  Mr.  Cutting  took  no  active  interest  in  poll- 

The  experiments  of  the  Terrenoire  Works  tics  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he 

show  in  a  yery  conclusive  manner  that  soft  became   prominent  as  a  *'  War   Democrat,*' 

steel  plates,  such  as  are  usually — and  ought  to  working  vigorously  for  the  cause  of  the  Union, 

be  always-r-employed  in  ship-building,  are  less  He  aided  in  the  second  flection  of  President 

liable  to  suffer  from  the  corrosive  action  ofthe  Lincoln,  and  his  influence  up<m  a  large  cirde 

sea- water  than  iron  plates.    The  advantage  of  in  New  York  was  of  much  service  to  the  coun- 

the  steel  plates  is,  therefore,  enhanced  by  this  try  throughout  the  entire  war.    During  the 

newly-discovered  superior  resistance  to  corro-  last  few  years  he  has  appeared  only  in  aooial 

sion,  which  is  a  property  of  the  softest  kinds  of  and  business  circles  (having  declined  active 

steel.  participation  in  important  eauses),  tcddng  care 

CUBA.    (Ses  Spain.)  of  a  large  fortune,  and  moving  among  bis 

CUTTING,  Fbakois  Brookholst,  an  emi-  personal  friends,  esteemed  and  admired  as  a 

nent  Jurist  and  political  leader  of  New-York  man  of  fine   intellect,  graceful  accomplish^ 

City,  bom  in  New- York  City,  in  1805 ;  died  ments,  and  kindly  manners.     In  person  he 

there,  June  26,  1670.    He  graduated  fi-om  Co-  was  a  handsome  man,  tall,  and  of  command* 

lombia  College  about  1825,  studied  law  with  ing  presence. 
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DAHLGREN,  John  A.,  a  Rear-Admiral  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1810;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  12, 
1870.  H0.was  appointed  midshipman  fh>m 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Febraary  1, 1826. 
His  first  oraise  was  in  the  frigate  Macedonian, 
of  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  the  years  1827-29. 
From  1830-'d2  he  was  attached  to  the  sloop 
Ontario,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and 


in  the  latter  year  was  promoted  to  passed  mid- 
shipman. From  1886  to  1842  he  was  employed 
on  coast-survey  duty,  being  commissioned 
as  lieutenant  in  1837.  In  1844~'45  he  was 
attached  to  the  frigate  Cumberland,  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  Between  1847  tod 
1857  he  was  engaged  on  ordnance  duty,  during 
which  time  he  perfected  the  invention  of  the 
Dahlgren  gnu.    He  was  commissioned  as  com- 
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mander  in  1855,  commfinded  the  ordnanoo-  FortWagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  on  Oaminings's 
ship  Plymouth  in  186&~'59,  and  was  on  ord-  Point,  and,  after  a  r^ftisal  on  the  part  of  Gen* 
naace  daty  at  the  Washington  Nary^Yard  in  eral  Beanregard  to  surrender  Bnmter,  Admiral 
1860«'61.  While  most  of  the  offioers  of  the  Dahlgren  planned  to  oaptnr6  the  fort.  His 
Washington  Nary-Yard  at  the  heginntng  of  operations,  however,  terminated  in  the  demo- 
the  war  manifested  theh*  sympathy  with  the  lition  of  Sumter,  and  no  further  attempt  was 
Ooafederates,  and  went  South,  Commander  made  in  the  inner  harbor,  hut  a  complete 
Dahlgren  remained  fsithM  to  the  flag,  and  was  blookade  of  the  fort  was  kept  up.  In  February, 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  commandant  1864,  a  successful  expedition,  commanded  by 
of  the  Washington  Navy* Yard,  -and  commis-  Admiral  Dahlgren  in  person,  ascended  the 
sioned  as  captain  in  July,  18G2,  and  shortly  St  John's  Biver  to  aid  in  throwing  a  military 
afterward  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  force  into  Florida.  In  December,  1864,  Gen- 
Ordnance.  On  the  Vth  of  February,  1863,  Gap-  eral  Sherman,  after  marching  from  Atlanta  to 
tain  Dahlgren  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral,  the  sea,  established  oommumoations  with  Ad- 
and  in  the  summer  following  was  first  actively  miral  Dahlgren  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah, 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle  between  North  and  the  latter  made  the  best  possible  disposi- 
and  South.  Admiral  Dupont  had  nnsuccess-  tion  of  the  naval  forces  for  the  capture  of  that 
fully  endeavored  to  reduce  the  fortifications  in  city,  which  fell  into  Sherman's  hands  Decem- 
Oharleston  harbor  with  his  fleet  of  monitors,  ber  23d.  In  February,  1865,  Charleston  was 
and  was  indisposed  to  make  further  efforts  in  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Admiral  Dahlgren 
that  direction.  It  was  determined  to  relieve  was  engaged  in  the  movement  against  that 
him,  and  Rear-Admiral  Foote  was  appointed  city,  and  entered  it  with  Generid  Schimmel, 
to  his  place  in  o<»nmand  of  the  South  Atlantic  presainj?  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
sqaadrott.  Foote  died  in  New  York  just  after  foe.  The  evacuation  of  Charleston  was  fol- 
he  had  been  assigned  to  this  command,  and  lowed  by  that  of  Georgetown,  which  place 
Admiral  Dahlgren  received  the  appointment,  was  immediately  occupied  by  Dahlgren.  In 
Previously  the  operations  against  Cbarleston  1866  Admird  Dahlgren  was  ordered  to  the 
had  been  exclusively  naval,  but  in  July,.  1868,  command  of  the  South  Pacific  squadron.  He 
General  Gillmore  with  land  and  Admiral  Dahl-  returned  from  that  service  in  1868.  In  the 
gren  with  naval  forces  began  a  combined  at-  fall  of  1869  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
tack  npon  the  defences  of  that  city.  On  the  the  Washington  Navy- Yard,  which  post  he 
10th  of  July  a  joint  attack  was  made  npon  the  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to 
works  on  Morris  Island,  bnt  without  important  the  heavy  gun  for  naval  service  known*  by  his 
results.  A  few  days  later  the  New  Ironsides  name,  the  admiral  had  invented  a  rified  can- 
was  bronglit  over  the  bar,  and  with  other  non  for  naval  purposes  which  was  successfully 
iron-dads  was  laid  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner,  to  used,  and  projected  the  light  boat-howitzers 
cooperate  in  an  intended  assault  by  the  troops,  with  iron  carriages,  which  are  now  much  prized 
The  fort  was  silenced  during  the  day,  but  by  the  navy.  He  also  contributed  several 
darkness  came  on  before  the  land  assat^t  was  valuable  reports  on  matters  connected  with 
made,  and  the  admiral  discontinued  his  fire,  ordnance.  Without  possessing  those  high  exec- 
not  knowing  whether  it  would  take  effect  utive  and  administrative  talents  which  qnali- 
npOQ  friend  or  foe.  The  enemy,  therefore,  re-  fied  him  to  take  rank  among  the  great  naval 
turned  to  their  guns,  and  General  Gillmore*s  commanders  of  our  time.  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
attack  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  For  by  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  dignified  and 
some  time  after  this  fiiilure  there  wan  no  im-  courteous  manners,  had  endeared  himself  to 
portant  action,  although  every  day  two  or  those  under  his  command,  and  his  death  was 
three  of  the  iron-clads  indulged  in  target  prac-  felt  as  a  great  loss  to  the  service, 
tice  at  Fort  Wagner  and  the  Cummings's  Point  DALE,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  an  £ng- 
Battery.  On  August  17th  General  Gillmore  llsh  clergyman,  professor,  ^oet,  and  theological 
opened  all  his  batteries  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  classical  writer,  bom  m  PentonviUe,  Lon- 
firbig  over  Fort  Wagner  and  the  intervening  don,  August  22, 1797 ;  died  in  London,  May  15, 
space,  and  about  the  same  time  Admiral  Dahl-  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Ohrist*s  Hospital 
gren  broug^ht  a  few  of  his  monitors  abreast  School  and  Corpus  Christi  OoUege,  Cambridge, 
of  Fort  Wagner,  and  silenlted  it  during  the  where  in  1818,  while  yet  an  undergraduate,  he 
day,  while  the  Passaic  and  Patapsco,  with  rified  published  an  epic  poem,  ^^  The  Widow  of 
guns,  took  position  about  2,000  yards  from  Nain,''  and  followed  it  not  long  after  by  two 
Fort  Sumter  and  codoerated  with  Gillmore^s  other  volumes  of  poems,  ^*The  Outlaw  of 
attadc.  The  iron-dads  received  no  material  Taurus,''  and  '^  Irad  and  Adah,  a  Tale  of  the 
injnry,  but  the  service  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Flood.'*  Having  graduated,  he  was  ordained 
Captain  Geo.  W.  Bodgers  of  the  Oatskill,  killed  in  1822,  and,  while  filling  various  curacies  and 
by  a  fiying  pieoe  of  fractured  plating.  On  the  lectureships  fh>m  1822  to  1828,  he  took  private 
23d,  five  ironrolads  took  position  about  800  pupils  at  Greenwich  and  Beckenham  to  sup- 
yards  fh>m  Sumter,  and  opened  on  the  fort^  plement  his  small  income.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
bnt  retired  after  a  bombardment  of  some  three  pointed  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
hoars,  in  which  the  fort  was  connderably  Literature  at  the  London  University,  but  re- 
damaged.  September  6th,  the  enemy  evacuated  signed  his  professorship  in  1830.    In  1836  ho 
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was  appointed  to  the  same  cliair  in  Eing^s  Col- 
lege, London,  and  held  the  position  tlU  1889. 
Meantime  he  had  heen  advanced  in  the  Church, 
being  appointed  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's 
Chapel,  Denmark  Hill,  in  1880;  Vioar  of  8t 
Bride^s,  Fleet  Street,  London,  in  1885,  and  Can- 
on of  St.  Paors  in  1848.  In  1846  he  exchanged 
the  vicarage  of  St  Bride's  for  that  of  St,  Pan- 
eras,  and  in  1857  resigned  this  and  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  Thirfield,  Herts.  Late  in  1869 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Rochester,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  dignity.  Mr.  Dale's  poems 
were  collected  and  republished  in  a  single 
Yolume  in  1886.  His  other  works  were  ^'  A 
Translation  of  Sophocles,"  1824;  "Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Bride's,"  1840;  "Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  one  of  the  Select  Preachers,"  1882-'86; 
"The  Sabbath  Companion,"  1844;  "The  Good 
Shepherd,  a  Commentary  on  the  Twenty- third 
Psalm,"  1846;  "The  Domestic  Liturgy  and 
FamUy  Chaplain,"  1846 ;  "  The  Golden  Psalm," 
1847 ;  a  volume  of  special  sermons,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  edition  of  Cowper's  poemsJ  with  biog- 
raphy and  critical  remarks.  Mr.  Dale  ranked 
very  Ligh  as  a  preacher,  and  his  style  as  a 
writer  was  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  vigor. 
DELAWARE.  The  population  of  Delaware, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is  125,015. 
The  share  of  eacb  county  with  the  increase 
since  1860  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


COUSTTIGS. 


Newcaitlc. 

Kent 

Saseex 


Total. 


1870. 

1860. 

68^16 
89,804 
81,600 

64.797 
87,804  , 
89,616  ' 

185,016 

118,816 

IncriAa*. 

8,718 
8.000 
8,061 

18,709 


The  only  city  in  the  State  is  Wilmington, 
which  had  80,904  inhabitants  in  1870,  against 
22,258  in  1860,  an  increase  of  8,646. 

The  following  are  tbe  largest  towns  of  the 
State,  excepting  Wilmington: 


TOWNS. 


I  -   1870. 


Smyrna 

Borer 

K«wcac>t]o 

Delaware  City. 

Soaford 

Lewes 


8,110 

1,913 . 

1,786 

1,546 

1,806 

1,090 


IncnaMb 

684 

800 
190 
684 
120 


There  are  687,065  acres  of  improved  land  in 
the  State,  and  the  agricultural  products  in  1869 
were  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS.                 Acm. 

BMbeU. 

VslMpMbOih. 

Wheat 

61,480 

6,000 

178,800 

988 

177,777 

8C0 

8.857 

880,000 

86,000 

1,788,000 

18,000 

8,800.000 

6,000 

800,000 

$188 
97 

Rye 

Oats...!.'.'  .!!*..". 

Bnckwheat 

CSom 

46 

1  le 

70 

Barley 

90  . 

Potatoes 

66 

There  were  also  80,000  tons  of  hay  produced, 
valued  at  $20  per  ton,  and  8,488  busheh  of 
peas  and  beans.  The  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  State  was  $5,144,706,  and  their 
number  was  as  follows:  horses,  25,160 ;  mules 
and  asses,  4,112;   milch-cows,  24,198;  young 


cattle,  85,840 ;  sheep,  19,540 ;  swine,  51,860. 
The  dairy  products  were  1,480,502  pounds  of 
butter,  and  6,579  pounds  of  cheese.  Lai^e 
quantities  of  fruit  are  also  raised  in  the  State 
for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1871  the  «^ 
gregate  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  $1,682,000,  an  increase  of  $176,000  in  two 
years.  The  SUte  has  inyestments  amounting 
to  $1,074,150,  wbich  is  $224,000  more  t&an 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  The  rev- 
enue collected  during  the  year  1870  was  as 
follows : 

From  sales,  manfiictn res,  inrestmcnts,  private 

bankers,  etc $79.M7  01 

From  taxes  on  banks ...,.      fi,060  £6 

From  county  officers,  incladlng  taxes  on  pro- 

-  csss  and  collateral  Inberitanccs 9,688  €6 

From  tax  on  insarauce  eompanies 8^698  18 

From  tbe  Philadclpbia,  WUminffton,  and  Balti- 
more, and  from  the  Jnnctum  and  Break- 
water Bailroad  GompanleB 86,854  85 

Making  an  aggregate  of. $120,577  73 

The  Legislature  of  1869  passed  an  act  taxing 
railroad  and  canal  companies  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  and  doing  business 
within  its  limits,  upon  their  capital  stock, 
net  earnings,  and  rolHng-stook.  The  Philadel- 
phia, "Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Bailroad  Com- 
pany claimed  that  this  tax  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  one  of  its  stockholders  brought  a 
suit  against  the  State  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Oourtj  and  asked  for  an  injunction  against 
4Jie  collection  of  the  tax.  The  court  decided 
^*  that  the  tax  on  the  cajpital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany, and  on  net  earnings,  is  constitutional; 
but  the  tax  on  locomotives,  passenger-cars, 
and  other  rolling  stock,  is  unconstitutional.'^ 
Judge  Strong,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said :  *^  The  case,  in  any  view  of  it,  de- 
cides that  a  State  cannot  directly  or  indirectly 
tax  persons  for  passing  through  or  out  of  it. 
That  is  enough  for  the  case  I  have  before  me. 
The  Delaware  statute  of  April  8, 1669,  does  di- 
rectly levy  a  tax  upon  both  persons  and  property 
for  transit  through  the  State,  into  it,  and  out 
of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  so  £ar  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall,  therefore,  c^oin  against  any 
steps  for  the  assessment,  collection,  or  payment 
of  the  tax  prescribed  by  the  twenty-nrst  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  April  6,  1869,  namely,  the 
tax  for  the  use  of  locomotives,  passenger-cars, 
freight-cars,  and  trucks,  and  I  shall  refuse  the 
injunction  prayed^or  to  prevent  the  collection 
and  paym^it  of  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  fif- 
teenth section,  upon  the  actual  cash  value  .of 
every  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
defendant,  and  I  shall  also  refuse  an  iijunction 
against  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  tax 
described  by  the  twentieth  section  upon  the 
net  earnings  or  increase  of  the  company.^' 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  not  yet  decided  the  question  in- 
volved. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  are  generally  in  a 
flourishing  condition.    The  Phil^elphia,  Wil- 
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iBiii2^a,andBaltimoro,wluoh  crosses  the  State,  Le^r^^latures^  and  loyal  people,  who  proposed  and 

has  oflly  twentr-threa  miles  within  its  territo*  sustained  thu  restoration  to  us  of  political  rights  and 

ry     The  Delav^are  Railroad,  which  is  leased  ^''^fXTZr:KTX'^laT^^^ 
aad  controlled  by  the  same  company,  traverses  the  fitness  of  the  trust,  by  the  worthiness  of  ouf  oon- 
nearjy  the  entire  length  of  the  State  and  the  dact.    That,  realizing  the  responsibilities  resting  up- 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  has  nnmerons  ^^  us,  we  mean  to  use  the  ballot  for  no  merely  narrow 
connections  with  places  at  a  distance  from  the  or  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the  Stote  and 

Une.    The . Jtmctio^n  and  Breakwater  Railroad  l^Z^^^^l  "^A^^^r^lrlt^^J^lt 

connects  with  the  Delaware  at  Harrington,  and  brothers,  together  helped  to  save. 

rohs  thence  to  the  ocean  at  Lewes.    The  value  .  Jietolved^  That,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  offi- 

of  the  line  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  <^i^  announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  fifleunth 

completion  of  a  pier  at  I^wes,  for  w^^^^^  Uie  S^Zte^ie'^ttt^^^^^^ 

United  States  has  appropriated  $225,000.  the  city  of  WUmlngton,  in  the  Allowing  manner : 


the  >«. 

recent^  repok7''"Th7p^^^^^^                edu^tfon  X'do'^ck  AtV"""^^'  ^^  ^^'°*'°''  ""^  ^^"^  ^'"*''"'  ** 

in  Delaware  remain  the  sameas  before  eman-  ».  a  grand  procession,  composed  of  the  various 

cipation« '  There  is  no  State  supervision,  no  society  orders,  societies,  dubs,  mechanical  and  other 

State  provision  for  training  teachers,  no  school  Associations,  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  citizens, 

law  adequate  for  keeping- schools  open;  mu-  ;^ith  music.  b««igcs,  banners,  and  other  decorations, 

nicipalities  may  tax  themselves  for  school  pur-  'T  A^iK';Sa"s  ^etingTu^hf  W^^^^        In- 

poses  or  not.  as  they  see  fit.    The  schools  gen-  stitute  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  at  7  o^clook,  to  be  ad- 

erally  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  as  dressed  by  white  and  colored  ftienda  of  the  cause, 

organized  under  the  school  law  of  the  State,  *^2  meeting  to  close  not  later  than  10  o'clock. 

provided  only  for  the  education  of  the  white?.  .ocietlefortcUviK'^''  "  """^  ^'  "^^^  ^^ 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  school  fund  is  divided 

among  the  three  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  The  people  of  the  entire  State,  and  the  a^a- 

population  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  in  1830."  cent  counties  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot,  during  the  Kew  Jersey,  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 

year,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  celebration,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  en- 

and  Polytechnic  University  at  WilmiAgton,  but  thusiastio  one. 

no  practical  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  The  political  canvass  of  the  year  in  Delaware 

of  the  purpose  of  the  movers  has  been  report-  "had  more  interest  than  usual,  owing  to  the 

ed.    The  colored  children  of  the  State  are  not  fact  that  the  colored  citizens  would  exercise 

at  present  admitted  to  the   public  schools,  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  first  time  under 

The  "Delaware  Association  for  the  Improve-  the  operation  of  the  fifteenth    amendment, 

ment  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People,"  It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  about 

which  was  organized  about  four  years  ago,  has  4,500  negroes  in  the  State  who  would  be  quali- 

done  much  for  them,  but  has  not  the  means  to  fied  voters,  and  if  the  Republicans  could  secure 

accomplish  the  work  which  is  needed.    The  all  these,  without  breaking  their  own  ranks, 

Howard  School,  at  Wilmington,  has  had  about  they  could  overcome  the  usual  Democratic 

180  pnpUs  in  the  primary  department,  and  50  mt^orities,  as  the  whole  number  of  voters  in 

in  the  higher  classes.    Besides  this,  there  are  the  State  was  little  more  than  20,000.    On  the 

S3  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Association  other  hand,  the  Democrats  hoped,  on  account 

in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  aggre-  of  the  prc^judice  against  negro  suffrage  which 

gate  attendance  of  1,470.    The  work  is  carried  existed  in  the  State,  to  draw  off  considerable 

OB  by  private  subscriptions,  and  dnring  the  past  numbers  from  the  Republican  party  on  that  issue 

year  $10,483.24  were  received  by  the  treasurer,  alone,  and  thus  preserve,  if  not  increase,  their 

The  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  superiority  in  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  cry 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  celebrated  of  "White  man's  party"  was  raised,  and  a 
by  the  colored  people  aad  their  friends  at  convention  was  called*  to  meet  at  Dover,  on 
Wihaington,  on  the  14th  of  ApriL  At  a  pre-  the  10th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
llminary  meeting,  in  which^his  action  was  de-  such  an  organization.  The  convention  was 
termined  upon,  the  following  resolutions  were  held,  but  the  leading  members  of  the  Demo- 
adopted  :  cratic  party  in  the  State  were  not  present.    A 

Wherma^  The  nation  has  restored  polttfcal  rights  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 

to  the  colored  dfeizent  deprived  of  these  rights  her^  The  first  congratulated  the  Democratic  party 

toiM  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  color  orthe  akin;  on  its  past  history. 

Whereas,  The  nation  has  thus  planted  itself  anew  The  second  denounced  the  radical   party, 

upon  the  iinperishahle  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  and  arraigned  it  for  creating  a  public  debt, 

ef  American  Independenoet  .  banishing  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver, 

•V  ^^^'3^  ?^A^^^  thanks  aro  first  due  to  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  "  worthless  cur- 

that  Qod  who  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings :  -,«„^„  v  «„  j    i»°     «i.:iJi,.«    A^^r^   *k^   ^»4..^4- 

who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  anf  who  mSkl  ""ency,"  and  for   strikmg   down  the  dearest 

eth  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  guarantees  ot  liberty. 

Set^hw^  That  the  President,  Cabinet,  Congresses,  The  third  denounced  the  radical  party  for 
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the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  nominated  for  Goyemor,  and  Hon.  B.  T.  Biggs 

declared  it  an  outrage  upon  the  people  and  a  for  Member  of  Congress.    In  their  platform 

flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution.  they  express  their  ^'  devotion  to  the  Union, 

The  fourth  declared  that  they  would  inter-*  now,  as  in  the  past ; "  declare  that  the  Federal 

pose  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negroes  voting,  and  State  Governments  were  formed  for  the 

as  long  as  the  fifteenth  amendment  was  the  benefit  of  white  men ;  denounce  the  fifteenth 

assumed  law  of  the  land.  amendment  and  the  enforcement  act;  oppose 

The  last  gave  a  general  invitation  for  all  the  importation  of  coolies ;  favor  the  existing 

white  men  to  unite  with  the  Democratic  party  school  system,  which  provides  for  the  educa* 

as  a  *^  white  man's  party.''  tion  of  white  children  only ;  and  declare  their 

The  regular  Republican  State  Convention  opposition  to  the  '^  extravAgance  and  wasteful 

was  held  at  Dover,  on  the  14th  of  June*   Thos.  expenditure  "  of  President  Grant's  Administra- 

B.  Ooursey,  of  Kent  County,  was  nominated  tion. 

fur  Governor,  and  Joshua  T.  Heald,  of  Kew-  An  Independent  Democratic  Convention  was 

castle  County,  for  Representative  in  Congress,  held  in  October,  in  opposition  to  what  was 

The  following  was  the  platform  adopted :  known  as  the  "  Saulsbury  clique,"  wliich  was 

BsioUed^ByiU  Jiqmblican  I^Hy  of  the  StaU  of  f'\  ^  P^^Ji^l  the  Democratic  party  of  the 

Ddaware,  in  StaU  Convention  attanbUd  :  1.  That  m  State.     In  the  platform  adopted  at  this  con- 

the  recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  vention,  the  delegates  declared  that  they  are : 

United  States,  securing  the  right  of  suffrage  and  equal  i.  ijow,  as  in  the  past,  Democltlts-^^ttached  to  the 

nghta  before  the  law  to  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  re-  iaterests  and  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 

public,  we  reoognize  a  final  and  just  settlement  of  a  cratio  party, 

vexed  question.                             ^    ^       ,  2.  That  they  inaugurate  the  present  movement, 

2.  That  we  hoj)e  and  believe  the  hme  »  near  at  not  with  the  intent  to  iiyure  the  party  with  whici 

hand  when  all  of  the  restnctions  and  disfranchise-  they  have  labored,  nor  to  offer  any  opposition  to  th« 

ments  imposed  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion  suXq  ticket  nominated  by  acelamation  on  the  24th 

may  be  removed  without  danger  to  the  peace  of  so-  ^j  of  Auffust  last,  but  with  the  honest  and  patriotic 

ciety.                       ,.*,,.«..           ,       ,  desire  to  divest  it  of  cliques,  and  to  correct  and  re- 

8.  That  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  under  the  form  the  errors  nnd  abuses  wliich  now  afflict  the  ad- 

Admmistration  of  President  Grant,  the  vigilant  col-  ministration  of  State  and  county  government  through 

lection  of  the  pubho  revenues,  and  their  economical  unwise  and  iiyudicious  leadership, 

and  honest  disoursement,  with  the  great  decrease  of  3,  That  they  are  opposed  to  and  denounce  as  anti- 

the  national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation,  are  Democratic  the  wast^M  extrava/Erance  and  lavish  ex- 

in  striking  contrast  both  to  the  Democratic  rule  pre-  penditure  of  the  public  monev  which  have  character* 

ceding  his  election,  and  the  present  con-upt  and  ex-  {ied  the  official  conduct  of  those  charred  with  the 

travagant  management  of  this  State,  and  we  hereby  administration  of  pnbUc  affairs  in  the  State  for  tha 

cordially^  express  our  confidence  in,  and  support  of,  pug^  fy^  years, 

hia  Administration.  4,  That,  while  they  are  in  favor  of  a  wise,  judicious, 

4,  That  a  liberal  and  well-regulated  syst^sm  of  pub-  and  impartial  tax  law  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the 


and  condition;  and,  in  thejudgment  of  thiswnven-  olyectionahlfr— unwise,  in  the  awkward  and  expon- 

tion,  this  object  can  be  more  effcctuallv  and  harmo-  give  machinery  required  to  carry  it  into  operation ; 

niou-sly  secured  by  the  provision  of  schools,  for  tlie  injudicious  in  driving  capital  from  the  State,  and  se- 

cliildren  of  the  newlv-enflranchised  citnene,  separate  lectmg  many  useless  and  unprofitable  objects  of  tax- 

from  those  now  established.  ation;  and  objectionable  in  incorporating  into  its 

6.  That  the  present  condition  of  State  afffdrs,  the  provisions  many  of  the  most  odious  ana  harshest 

direct  result  of  mismanagement  by  tlie  faction  which  features  of  the  Federal  tax  law,  such  as  the  frequent 

lias  held  entire  control  for  the  past  six  years,  makes  and  unnecessary  administration  of  oaths  and  amrma- 

imperatively  necessary  a  radical  chanffc  of  policy,  in  tions,  prying  into  and  exposin;?  the  private  business 

which  economy  shall  take  the  place  of  extravagance,  affairs  of  our  citizens,  and  imposing  on  our  people 

prudence  of  recklessness,  and  liberal  patriotism  of  the  neoessitv  of  keepin^^  separate  business  accounts, 

local  and  personal  agjmndlzement.  to  be  able  to  make  the  annual  and  quarterly  returns 

6.  That  the  debt  of  the  State,  now  nearly  a  million  exacted, 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  accumulated  under  Democratic        6.  That  they  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  ftmdamontal 

rule,  is  burdensome,  and  disproportionate  to  the  pub-  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  strictest 

lie  wealth  and  revenues ;  that  it  was  incurred  In  aid  and  most  rigid  economy  should  be  practised  by 

of  the  rebellion ;  contracted  with  shameftil  blunders  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  tho 

written  on  its  face,  and  by  methods  which  greatly  public  funds;  and  they  believe  that,  by  a  judioioua 

swelled  its  amount ;  that  by  culpable^  and  impotent  and  wise  system  of  retrendiment  ana  reform  in  the 


perverted  to  other  purposes,  and,  while  we  recognize  mauds  neeeasaiy  for  the  proper  administration  of  our 

the  obli|?ation  of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  fair  proper-  gtate  and  county  govemments. 
tion  of  this  heavy  and  odious  burden,  we  protest,  on         ««  ^  ^i^^«^,.  ««-  v^i^  .>«  4.i.«  Qf"u  ^4?  xr^^^«, 

behalf  of  tho  people  of  the  State,  agafnst  the  preient  ^  The  election  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Kovem- 

system  of  State  taxation,  as  unprecedented,  ui^ust,  her,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Demo- 

and  unequal,  discriminating  against particuhir  classes,  cratic  ticket.    The  total  vote  for  Goyemor  was 

and  invidiously  oppressing  special  branches  of  in-  20,594;  of  which  Ponder  reoeiyed  11,464,  and 

^"**'7-  Ooursey  9,180,  giving  the  former  a  miority  of 

The  Democrats  held  their  regular  nominate  2,384.    Biggs,  for  Congress,  received  a  ma* 

ing  convention  at  Dover,,  on  the  24th  of  Au-  jority  of  2,296  over  Heald.    At  the  last  elec- 

gost.    James  Fonder,  of  Sussex  County,  was  tion,  in  1868,  the  whole  vote  was  18,587 ;  of 
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which  10,001  were  Democratic,  and  7,686  Re- 
ptiblican.  The  Legislatare,  which  consists  of 
three  Senatora  and  seven  Representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  counties,  is  tmanimoasly 
Democratic  in  both  branches. 

There  were  several  slight  disturbances  at 
the  elections,  owing  to  a  disposition  in  some 
places  to  Intimidate  the  negroes  from  voting, 
and  the  presence  of  United  States  officers  at 
the  poUing-plaoes  to  secnre  them  in  the  ezer^ 
dse  of  that  privilege.  Both  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negro,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  elections,  have  been 
stnbbomly  opposed  by  the  dominant  party  of 
Delaware  from  the  first.  Governor  Saulsbary, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  ap- 
parently expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  party 
when  he  says:  "In  disregard  of  constitution- 
al obligations,  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive have  sought,  by  revolutionary  means, 
to  centralize  and  consolidate  all  political  power 
in  their  own  hands  by  attempting  to  control 
elections  in  the  States.  Without  the  power  by 
direct  act  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  alter 
its  provisions,  and  unable  to  secure  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  number  of  States  requisite 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  forced  some  of  the 
Sonthem  States  to  consent  to  proposed  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  a  condition  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  and  have  thereby 
nullified  the  legally- expressed  will  of  other 
States  whose  consent  could  not  be  secured,  and 
wliose  proper  and  legal  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government  had  never  been  inter* 
rupted.  Such  action  is  a  fraud  upon  the  non- 
consenting  States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion, however,  that  the  people  in  the  late  elec- 
tions rebuked  these  acts  of  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  we  may  well  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  will  assert 
its  ftt^eriority  over  party  subserviency,  and 
remove  from  power  the  representatives  of  a 
political  organization  which  has  failed,  during 
a  period  of  five  years  of  profound  peace,  to 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition in  which  it  found  it  at  the  time  of 
its  advent  to  power  in  1860.  Until  recently 
no  political  party  in  the  country  has  ven- 
tured to  claim  for  the  Federal  Government 
any  anthority  to  determine  the  qualification 
of  electors  in  the  States,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  just  rights  of  the  people  of  every  State 
to  determine  all  matters  connected  with 
their  own  local  elections.  The  fifteenth 
amendment,  adopted  by  fraud  and  coercion, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  popular  voice  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  none  more  signally  than  our 
own.  Its  effects  upon  both  races  must  prove 
ii^nrious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  con- 
demnation by  the  people  of  the  country  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  lead  to  its  repeal  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.** 
DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 


Christian  IX.,  born  on  April  8,  1808 ;  suc- 
ceeded King  Frederick  VII..  on  November  16, 
1863.  Heir.  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June  8, 
1848 ;  married  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden, 
on  July  28,  1869 ;  oldest  son,  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen, September  37,  1870.  A  new  Cabinet 
was  appointed  on  May  28th,  composed  of  the 
following  members :  Holstein-Holsteinborg, 
President  of  the  Council ;  Rosendmlehn,  For- 
eign Affairs ;  Haffner,  War  and  Marine,  ad  «V 
terim;  Fonnesbech,  Interior;  Krieger,  Jus- 
tice; Fenger,  Finance;  Hall,  Public  Worship. 
Area  of  Denmark  Proper,  14,698  English 
square  miles;  of  the  dependencies,  Faroe, 
Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  the 
islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
in  the  West  Indies,  40,214  square  miles.  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  in  Denmark,  M.  J. 
Cramer  (November,  1870).  Minister  of  Den- 
mark in  the  United  States,  F.  E.  de  Bille,  ap- 
pointed in  1867.  According  to  the  official 
census  of  February  1,  1870,  the  population 
of  Denmark  was  as  follows : 

Zealand  MOen,  Samsoe 686,606 

Fflbnen  Lan^land,  Arroe 336.969 

Lolland.  iTallstor 91,017 

B'lraholm Zi.9i6 

JAtland 787,927 

Total 1,733,665 

The  population  of  the  Danish  dependencies 
was,  in  1860, 108,983. 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  was  as 
follows  in  1870:  Copenhagen,  180,866  (with 
Fredericksburg,  197,161);  Odense,  16,970; 
Aarhaus,  15,026 ;  Aalborg,  11,721  (with  NOrre 
Sundby,  12,830);  Randers,  11,354;  Horsens, 
10,501. 

In  the  bud^t  for  the  year  1869~'70,  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  22,039,891  rix-doUars ; 
the  expenditures  at  22,358,024.  The  public 
debt,  on  March  81,  1869,  amounted  119,141,- 
100  rix-dollars.  The  army,  in  1869,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


FIntCall  (LIm  taxi  Reiorve). 

SMond  Call. 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery .... 
Snglnoera. . . 

OSeen. 

7S0 

126 

ISO 

86 

Men. 

96,750 
2.133 
6.883 

OfflcOTt. 

S87 

•  « 

23 

M«n. 

1342T 

•  •  •  ■ 

S.Si)l 
740 

Total.... 

1,081 

85,975 

846 

15,258 

On  a  war  footing  the  total  army  numbered 
52,656. 

The  fleet,  at  the  dose  of  1868,  consisted  of 
80  steamers,  inelusive  of  6  iron-clads,  with 
an  aggregate  of  812  guns,  2  sailing-vessels, 
27  gunboats,  and  21  transports. 

The  imports  in  the  year  1868-^69  amounted 
to  20,010,000  hundred- weight ;  the  exports,  to 
7,270,000  hundred-weight. 

The  emigration  from  Copenhagen  has  been 
active  only  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1869  it  amounted  to  12,141  persons  (agfunst 
6,600  in  the  year  1868);  among  the  former, 
4,360  emigrants  were  Danes,  while  6,614  were 
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Swedes,  etc.     The  emigrants,  with  a  few  ex-  last  Danish  ministry,  Frijs-Frijsenborg,  came  to. 

ceptions,  were  bound  for  the  United  States.  power  by  such  a  coalition,  though  not  a  single 

On  opening  the  Danish  Diet,  Oct.  4, 1869,  the  member  of  it  was  selected  from  the  party  of  the 

King  thus  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  left,  with  which  it  indeed  did  not  long  har- 

Schleswig  question :  "  Like  the  people  of  North  monize.    The  centre,  or  the  so-called  national 

Schleswig,  we  hope  for  a  reunion  with  the  liberal  party,  represents  the  views  generally 

districts  which  are  Danish  and  desire  to  re-  prevalent  in  Copenhagen  and  the  corporate 

main  so.    The  Government  of  Prussia,  it  is  towns.    It  was  this  party  which,  before  1848, 

true,  has  not  found  a  sufficient  occasion  in  the  made  itself  most  conspicuous  in  tne  struggle  for 

circumstances  to  resume  the  negotiations,  but  liberal  institutions,  and  on  that  account  was 

our  conviction  as  to  what  is  demanded  by  jus-  particulai-ly  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the 

tice,  and  the  rightly-understood  interests  of  absolute  kings.    It  came  to  power  for  the  first 

both  countries,  is  so  firm  that  we  cannot  but  time  in  1848,  and  its  leaders  have  ever  since, 

hope  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  will  up  to  1864,  with  but  short  intermissions,  been 

bring  on  a  settlement,  calculated  to  strengthen  at  the  head  of  government.    While  the  domes- 

the  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  tic  policy  of  this  party  has  been  shaped  with 

Denmark."  reference  to  a  steady  but  cautious  progress  in  a 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  liberal  spirit,  its  foreign  policy  has  chiefly  been 

and  Germany,  public  opinion  not  only  strongly  based  upon  ihe  preservation  of  Danish  nation- 

symnathized  with  the  former,  but  it  was  com-  al  independence,  and  its  particular  aim  was  to 

monly  expected  that  Denmark  would  openly  unite  Schleswig  by  more  intimate  bonds  to  the 

espouse  the  cause  of  France  and  declare  war  kingdom  proper,  while  it  at  the  same  time 

against  Prussia.    The  defeat  of  the  French  loosened  its  connection  with   the  duchy  of 

prevented  this,  and  Denmark,  officially,  de-  Holstein,  which  was  a  member  of  the  German 

dared  in  favor  of  neutrality.  Confederation.    As  this  policy  brought  on  the 

The  new  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened  on  war  with  Prussia,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
October  8,  1870.  The  King,  in  his  speech  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  this  party  lost  for  a 
from  the  throne,  stated  that  by  maintaining  a  while  its  influence,  but  lately  its  leaders  have 
policy  of  neutrality  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  again  got  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  througbi  the  co- 
the  country  from  the  evils  of  war.  Although  alition  between  their  party  and  the  liberal 
no  human  foresight  could  tell  what  w^ould  be  landed  proprietors,  audit  has  constantly  en- 
the  result  and  the  consequences  of  the  present  joyed  the  support  of  the  educated  middle  class- 
war,  the  King  said  he  entertained  a  firm  hope  es.  Latterly  it  has  branched  ofl^  into  two 
that  the  question  which  was  still  pending  be-  groups,  a  "  right "  and  "  left  centre,"  and,  while 
tween  Denmark  and  Prussia  would  meet  with  in  the  Landsthing  these  groups  make  essentially 
a  solution  that  would  insure  the  future  inde-  one  party,  they  are  distinctly  separate  in  the 
pendence  of  the  country,  and  strengthen  Den-  Folkething — in  which  Assembly  the  "right 
mark^s  good  relations  with  her  powerful  south-  centre  "  forms  the  right  wing  of  the  "  Thing," 
em  neighbor.  The  speech  from  the  throne  a  proper  "right "  being  wanting,  and  the  "left 
further  declared  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  ses-  centre  "  constitutes  its  centre.  The  "  left 
sion  of  the  Rigsdag  should  be  short.  wing  "  is  particularly  supported  by  the  small 

The  politick  parties  in  Denmark  may  be  di-  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  "  Bondes."  TheDan- 

vidod,  as  in  all  other  constitutional  states,  into  ish  peasants,  who  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 

three  main  groups — a  conservative  "  right,"  century  were  little  better  than  serfs,  and  only 

amoderately  progressive  "centre," and  a  more  in  1848  received  equal  rights  with  the  other 

radical "  left."    Within  each  of  these  parties  estates,  are  still  not  very  enlightened.'   They 

there  exist  further  divisions  of  every  political  are,  consequently,  more  than  any  other  class, 

shade  and  complexion.    The  "  right "  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  led  oy  men  who  are  not  always 

made  up  of  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  by  knowledge  or  ability  entitled  to  the  amount 

who  are  largely  represented  in  the  Landsthing,  of  influence  they  exercise.    The  party  of  the 

but  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Folkething,  left  is  again  divided  into  three  distinct  groups 

the  Lower  Chamber.    The  Danish  nobility  has,  — one,  which  has  its  headquarters  among  the 

properly  speaking,  only  in  late  years  partici-  Jutish  peasants ;    another,  which  heads  the 

pated  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.    Being  peasantry  of  the  Danish  isles ;  and  a  third, 

from  the  first  decidedly  opposed  to  liberty,  it  which  has  taken  its  name  from  that  of  the  po- 

kept  aloof— with  some  very  few  exceptions —  et  and  theologian,  Grundtwiff,  whose  peculiar 

from  the  court  during  the  whole  reign  of  religious  and  political  tenets  have  been  adopt- 

Frederick  VII.    (1848-1863),    and  from    aU  ed  by  it.    The  common  name  for  members  of 

political     movements.     At    that    time    the  these  three  groups  is  the  Bondevenner  (the 

"  right "  was  composed  of  the  higher  ranks  of  peasants'  friends).    The  Juti^  Bondevenner 

public  functionaries — the   bureaucracy — who  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  cosmopolitan  in  their 

have  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  Rigs-  views,  and  the   most   radical  of  the  three 

dag,  being  supplanted  by  the  landed  aristoc-  branches.    The  followers  of  Grundtwig  are, 

racy.    The  right,  both  the  former  and  the  on  the   contrary,  very  ultra-national.     The 

resent,  has  on  several  occasions  joined  the  island  Bondevenner  occupies  the  middle  ground 

eft  against  the  moderate  liberal  party,  and  the  between  the  two  others.    In  1869,  the  three 
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groups  aznalgaraated  in  one  nnltecl  left,  which  requested  him  to  contrihnte  articles  other  tlian 
has  now  a  m^oritj  in  the  Folkething,  and  on  those  in  the  regular  performance  of  his  repor- 
Octohor  8y  1870,  elected  the  Speaker  of  the  torial  duties.  He  at  once  complied  with  this  re- 
Chamber,  two  vice-presidents,  and  four  sec-  quest,  and  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
retaries,  out  of  its  own  ranks.  The  common  a  series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches 
object  of  the  left  wing  is  in  the  direction  of  of  English  life  and  Character,"  which  became 
country  refoims,  and  to  some  of  its  members  rerj  popular.  It  was  in  these  sketches  that 
also  radical  ecclesiastical  reforms,  with  a  view  -he  first  used  the  nom  ds  plume  of  "Boz" — 
to  an  eventual  disestablishment  of  the  state  *^  th<^  nickname,"  he  tells  us,  ^*  of  a  pet  child, 
Church.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  a  younger  brother,  whom  I  dubbed  Moses,  in 
radicals  is  that  they  do  not  subscribe  to  some  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which,  being 
of  the  dogmas  which  are  the  main  pillars  of  facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose, 
strength  to  radicalism  abroad.  The  great  became  Boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
majority  is  even  royalistic  in  its  tendencies.  Boz."  The  name  of  Boz,  however,  was  not 
Eepublican  ideas,  which,  on  the  whole,  find  jtQQnWar  to  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  it  had  been 
but  little  acceptance  in  Denmark,  are  indifi^er-  appended  also  to  some  clever  sketoheiis  in  the 
ently  represented  in  the  left  centre,  and  by  the  old  Monthly  Magazine^  and  the  author  tells,  in 
followers  of  Grundtwig.  a  preface  to  a  late  edition  of  "  Pickwick,"  how 
DICKENS,  Chables,  the  most  eminent  of  his  first  article,  the  "Sketch,"  entitled  Mr. 
modern  novelists,  bom  in  Landport,  one  of  the  Minns  and  his  Cousin^  was  dropped  stealthily 
suburbs  of  Portsmouth,  England,  February  7,  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trem- 
1812;  died  at  Gadshill,  Kent,  June  9,  1870.  bling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  ofSce, 
He  was  the  eldest  son,  and  second  child  of  Mr.  np  a  dark  court  in  Fleet-street.  When  it  "  ap- 
John  Dickens,  wlio  at  that  time  held  a  position  peared  in  all  the  glory  of  print,"  continues  he, 
in  the  Navy  pay  department,  from  which  he  "I  walked  down- to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
retired  on  a  pension  m  1815,  and,  removing  to  turned  into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my 
London,  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that 
one  of  the  daily  papers.  In  London,  his  son  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not 
attended  good  schools,  and  received  a  fair  edu-  fit  to  be  seen  there."  From  tnat  modest  be- 
cation,  but  never  attempted  a  collegiate  course,  ginning  came  so  soon  a  certain  degree  of  fame. 
When  he  had  reached  the  proper  age,  he  was  that  the  Sketches  were  still  running  in  The 
placed  as  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office.  He  re-  Chronicle  when  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  the 
mained  there  for  a  brief  period,  a  year  or  so ;  publishers  of  The  Monthly  Magazine^  conceived 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  sufficient  mastery  ot  the  excellent  idea  of  employing  Boz  to  wi'ito 
the  machinery  and  phraseology  of  the  law  to  the  text  illustrative  of  a  series  of  sporting  pic- 
be  able  to  use  it  with  capital  effect  in  his  sub-  tnres  by  the  comic  artist,  Seymour,  which  it 
sequent  writings ;  but  not  long  enough  to  sub-  was  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  numbers, 
due  ills  lively  imagination,  or  to  dull  his  keen  There  was  a  great  rage  in  those  days  for  cari- 
and  rich  humor.  On  abandoning  the  law,  he  caturing  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  cockney 
entered  upon  his  father's  profession,  that  of'  a  sportsmen,  and  the  new  series  of  drawings  and 
newspaper  reporter.  In  "David  Copperfield,"  sketches  was  originally  intended  to  record  the 
which  is  understood  to  be  in  more  than  one  doings  of  a  "  Nimrod  Club ; "  but  Mr.  Dickens, 
particular  a  partial  reflection  of  his  own  life,  being  no  great  sportsman,  objected  to  this,  and 
we  have  some  amusing  descriptions  of  David's  demanded  permission  to  write  what  he  chose, 
troubles  in  learning  how  to  take  down  speeches  letting  the  pictures  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
inshort-hand,  and  his  still  more  serious  trouble  text.  So  came  into  existence  the  immortal 
in  learning  now  to  decipher  his  own  notes.  Pickwiok  Club — ^Mr.  Pickwick  himself  being 
There  was  a  better  field,  however,  for  the  young  drawn  from  the  life,  and  Mr.  Winkle  put  in  for 
reporter  than  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com-  the  express  benefit  of  Mr.  Seymour.  The  pro- 
mons.  The  streets  of  London,  the  prisons,  tlie  liminary  advertisemchts  informed  the  public 
lodging-houses,  the  cheap  halls  of  amusement,  that  "  the  Pickwick  Papers,  the  PicKTknck 
the  great  realm  of  Cockaigne  in  all  its  subdi-  Diary,  the  Pickwick  Correspondence,  in  short 
visions,  and  that  rich  variety  of  life  which  the  whole  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  had  been 
Thackeray  has  immortalized  as  the  "  Shabby-  purchased  from  the  patriotic  secretary  at  an 
Genteel,"  were  full  of  opportunities  which  immense  expense,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
waited  to  be  developed,  humors  so  racy  and  so  Boz,  the  autnor  of  *  Sketches  of  Every-day  Life 
obvious  that,  now  the  master  has  shown  them,  and  Every-day  People,'  a  gentleman  whom  the 
we  wonder  they  were  so  long  concealed.  His  publishers  consider  higlily  qualified  for  the  task 
first  engagement  was  on  the  True  Sun,  a  liberal  of  arranging  these  important  documents  and 
journal  then  struggling  for  existence.  His  con-  placing  them  before  the  public  in  an  attractive 
noction  with  this  paper,  however,  was  brief  form,  and  who  is  at  present  deeply  immersed 
and  not  very  profitable.  Dickens  next  attached  in  his  arduous  labors."  The  first  number  ap- 
hiroself  to  the  Momina  Chronicle^  and  it  was  peared  on  the  81st  of  March,  1836.  Before 
while  associated  with  this  paper  that  he  first  the  second  was  issued  Mr.  Seymour  committed 
earned  reputation  for  ability  and  originality,  suicide, and Hablot  K. Browne — "Phiz" — was 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor,  who  employed  to  complete  his  unfinished  task.  For 
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many  years  afterward  Phiz  and  Boz  were  series,  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  it  is  less 
associated  with  the  monthly  appearance  of  oonspionous  than  the  development  of  his  rare 
those  serial  novels,  in  green-paper  covers,  which  power  of  pathos  in  the  character  of  Little  Nell, 
set  all  England  and  America  laughing  and  weep-  "  The  Old  Cariosity  Shop,"  and  its  sacceasor, 
ing  by  tarns.  As  for  Pickwick,  its  sncoess  was  "  Bamaby  Radge,"  were  pnblished  originally 
almost  anpar&lleled.  "  In  less  than  six  months  under  the  title  of  "  Master  Hamphrey^s  Clock," 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  nnraber  of  the  as  stories  read  or  told  at  meetings  of  the  re- 
Pickwick  Papers,"  says  The  Quarterly  Sevi&w,  vived  Pickwick  Clnb.  It  was  just  after  the 
"  the  whole  reading  public  were  talkingabout  completion  of  "  Bamaby  Rudge  "  that  Mr. 
them — the  names  of  Winkle,  Wardle,  Weller,  Dickens  made  his  first  visit  to  America,  landing 
Snodgrass,  Dodson  and  Fogg,  had  become  fa-  with  his  wife  in  Boston  on  the  22d  of  January, 
miliar  in  our  mouths  as  household  terms ;  and  1842.  Everybody  who  understood  English  had, 
Mr.  Dickens  was  the  grand  object  of  interest  as  Thackeray  used  to  say,  a  comer  in  his  heart 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  *  Leo-hunters,'  male  and  for  him,  and  his  tour  through  the  principal  cities 
female,  of  the  metropolis.  Nay,  Pickwick  of  the  Union  was  a  triumphal  progress.  He 
chintzes  figured  in  linen-drapers*  window^s,  and  visited  several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  was  re- 
"Weller  corduroys  in  breeches-makers'  adver-  ceived  with  so  much  adulation,  and  sometimes 
tisements;  Boz  cabs  might  be  seen  rattling  such  pertinacious  and  annoying  attentions, 
through  the  streets,  and  the  portrait  of  the  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  young  man  of 
author  of  *  Pelham '  or  *  Crichton,'  was  scraped  thirty  should  have  been,  by  turns,  amused  and 
down  or  pasted  over  to  make  room  for  that  of  disgusted,  and  disposed  to  ridicule  the  fail- 
the  new  popidar  favorite,  in  the  omnibuses,  ings,  while  he  failed  to  discern  the  good  quali- 
This  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo-  ties,  of  a  people  who  on  this  occasion  gave  him 
flitioii  that  a  fresh  vein  of  humor  had  been  verylittleopportunity  of  seeing  their  best  side, 
opened ;  that  a  new  and  decidedly  original  He  was,  moreover,  by  nature  and  training,  a 
genius  had  sprung  up ;  and  the  most  cursory  humorist,  and  the  oddities,  eccentricities,  and 
reference  to  preceding  English  writers  of  the  impertinences  of  many  of  those  who  crowded 
comic  order  will  show  that,  in  his  own  peculiar  to  see  him  were  fair  game  for  him.  He  said 
walk,  Mr.  Dickens  was  not  simply  the  most  nothing  more  severe  of  America  than  he  had 
distinguished,  but  the  first."  Pickwick  was  said  before  and  afterward  of  Englishmen;  but 
still  under  way  when  Bentley  made  an  offer  to  his  ridicule,  in  his  "American  Notes  for  General 
the  young  novelist  to  become  editor  of  his  mag-  Circulation,"  and  his  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  of 
azine,  and  to  famish  a  serial  novel  for  its  pages,  pretentious  Congressmen,  sharp  speculators, 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  resalt  was  and  inquisitive  Yankees,  gave  great  offence  for 
"Oliver  Twist,"  the  two  novels  being  actually  years.  His  own  manly  and  generous  apology 
written  together,  month  by  month,  and  neither  for  the  unintentional  pain  he  had  caused,  made 
ever  getting  more  than  a  day  ahead  of  the  print-  during  his  second  visit  here  in  1868,  and  after 
er's  demand  for  manuscript.  The  suit  of  Bar-  his  return  home,  was  sufficient  to  extinguish 
dell  vi,  Pickwick,  with  the  plaintiff's  conse-  the  last  spark  of  animosity  which  had  been  felt 
quent  incarceration  in  the  Fleet,  did  more  per-  on  this  account.  He  spoke  of  his  surprise  at 
haps  than  any  other  one  thing  to  break  down  the  physical  and  social  changes  which  a  quarter 
the  bars  of  the  loathsome  debtor's  prison ;  the  of  a  century  had  wrought  in  a  country  of  which 
story  of  Oliver  Twist,  as  an  American  critic  his  first  impressions  he  confessed  to  have  been 
has  well  said,  "  tamed  the  cold  poor-house  extreme,  and,  whatever  he  might  have  said  in 
inside  out,  and  warmed  it  with  the  sun  of  the  past,  he  pledged  himself  that,  in  every  fu- 
human  charity ; "  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  which  ture  copy  of  the  two  offending  books,  a  record 
came  next,  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months,  of  his  later  impressions  should  be  printed  as  an 
swept  away  the  barbarities  of  Yorkshire  schools,  appendix,  "  not  in  mere  love  and  thankfulness, 
and,  as  we  well  remember,  called  down  apon  but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  plain  justice 
the  writer  the  direst  threats  from  at  least  a  score  and  honor.','  He  closed  his  remarks  with  these 
of  real  school-masters  who  recognized  their  own  generous  and  noble  words,  which  should  efface 
lineaments  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Squeers.  In  all  remembrance  of  his  youthM  indiscretions 
this  work,'lfr.  Dickens  manifested,  more  fully  of  language,  if  they  deserve  that  name:  "It 
than  in  any  of  his  previous  ones,  his  wonder-  is  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth  charge  my- 
fnl  power  of  individualizing  common  types  of  self,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable  occa- 
character,  of  whose  humor  the  world  has  been  sion  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express 
unaware,  though  it  lay  open  at  every  tum.  my  high  and  grateftil  sense  of  my  second  reeep- 
Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Bumble,  the  tion  in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testi- 
Fat  Boy,  were  creations :  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  mony  to  the  national  generosity  and  magna- 
a discovery.  " Mrs. Nickleby," exclaims Thack-  niraity."  Before  the  appearance  of  "Martin 
eray,  "  lay  undescribed  until  Boz  seized  upon  Chuzzlewit,"  Mr.  Dickens  began  a  new  series 
her  and  brought  that  great  trath  to  light,  and  of  works  of  which  but  little  need  be  said,  for 
yet  every  man  possesses  her  in  the  bosom  of  who  is  there  that  knows  them  not  by  heart? 
his  family."  The  same  power  of  seizing  upon  "  The  Christmas  Carol,"  in  1848,  was  the  fore- 
common  but  neglected  types  appears  in  all  his  runner  of  a  little  bundle  of  annual  books,  which 
subsequent  novels,  though  in  the  next  of  the  chanted  the  hymn  of  thankfulness,  of  generos- 
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ity,ofdoinestioyii'tu6,  of  patience  and  brotherly  the  never-to^be  forgotten  Jellybys,  and  Hr. 
love,  as  foMT  even  of  England^s  rarest  poets  had  Jarndjoe,  and  the  great  Gappy,  with  the 
ever  chanted  it  before.  These  perhapa,  if  not  stinging  satire  on  Chancery  practice,  the  mod- 
thebestof  his  writings,  are  the  creations  which  el  detective,  and  the  Smallweed  family,  may 
most  clearly,  as  Thackeray  says,  rank  as  per-  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  great 
Bonid  benefits.  Filled  with  "  sweet  store  of  works,  if  we  except  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cit- 
gracions  thoughts,"  and  "  figures  so  delightful  ies,"  which  some  critics  rate  above  even  "Da- 
that  one  feels  happier  and  better  for  knowing  vid  Copperfield."  In  all  the  other  novels  since 
them,  as  one  does  for  being  bronght  into  the  "  Bleak  House  "  there  is  traceable  a  growth 
society  of  very  good  men  and  women,"  ^^  The  of  mannerism  in  style,  an  in<»'easing  tendency 
Christmas  Carol,"  "  The  Chimes,"  and  "  The  toward  the  sensational  and  grotesque,  and  a 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  are  books  which  the  falling  off,  not  in  the  quality,  but  in  the  abun- 
world  must  bo  better  and  happier  for  owning,  dance  of  the  humor.  "  Little  Dorrit,"  how- 
During  part  of  the  years  1844  and  1845,  he  ever,  will  be  immortalized  by  the  Ciroumlocu- 
travelled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  and,  unlike  tion  Office ;  *'  Hard  Times,"  by  its  noble  ap- 
every  other  man  of  genius  who  has  visited  that  peals  for  the  rights  of  the  working-classes 
country,  he  found  in  it  principally  new  mate-  against  the  tyranny  of  capital ;  "  Great  Ex- 
rial  for  humorous  and  racy  description.  When  pectations,"  by  Joe  Gargery  and  TJncle  Pum- 
he  returned  to  London  it  was  to  enter  once  blechook.  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  appeared  in  . 
more  upon  the  profession  of  ioumalism.  His  1864,  and,  despite  many  characteristic  excel- 
engagoment  with  Bentley  had  lasted  but  a  lit-  lences,  caused  general  disappointment.  "  The 
tie  while,  and  indeed  the  "  Answers  to  Corre-  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  begun  after  a  six 
apondents  "  in  the  The  Miscellany^  while  it  was  years'  cessation  from  serious  literary  labor, 
und^  his  charge,  displayed  sometimes  a  oomi-  promised  a  revival  of  the  old  power,  though  the 
cal  sort  of  irritability  which  hinted  significant-  blackest  gloom  brooded  over  it  from  the  open- 
ly at  his  unfitness  to  bear  with  bores  and  don-  ing  scene  in  an  opium-heU,  to  the  significant,  al- 
keys.  But  his  present  undertaking  was  noth-  most  prophetic  closing  words  of  the  last  ohap- 
ing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  daily  ter  published  in  Every  Saturday :  "  *  There, 
newspaper,  Liberal  in  politics  and  cheap  in  there,  there!  Get  to  bed,  poor  man,  and  cease 
price.  This  was  The  Daily  I^ews,  which,  after  to  jabber  I '  With  that  he  extinguished  his 
many  vicissitudes,  has  become,  next  to  The  light,  pulled  up  the  bedclothes  around  him, 
Timesy  the  strongest  and  most  influential  of  and,  with  another  sigh,  shut  out  the  world." 
the  English  dailies.  Mr.  Dickens,  however,  The  miscellaneous  labors  of  the  last  twenty 
came  near  killing  it.  Political  discussion  was  years  must  be  passed  over  briefly,  though  they 
not  his  strong  point ;  and,  of  the  brilliant  were,  indeed,  not  light.  The  weekly  periodi- 
staff  who  gathered  around  him,  including  Mr.  oal,  Ebueehoid  Words,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dilke,  father  of  the  present  editor  of  Dickens  from  its  foundation,  in  1850,  until, 
The  Athenmum,  and  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  the  through  some  disagreement  with  the  publish- 
historian  of  music,  none  were  much  better  er,  after  several  years,  he  established  All  the 
qualified  for  manager  than  himself.  Ho  soon  Year  Bounds  of  which  he  remained  really  or 
resigned  the  imoongenlal  post,  and  devoted  nominally  editor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
himself  to  ^^  Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Dom-  He  wrote  for  these  periodicals  the  sketches 
bey  and  Son,"  wherein  ho  gave  the  beautifiil  entiiJed  ^^The  Uncommercid  TraveUer,"  and 
sketch  of  Little  Paul,  the  fine  satire  of  Dr.  began,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  series 
Blimber's  Academy,  Toots  and  Susan  Nipper,  of  ^^New  Uncommercial  Samples,"  of  which, 
dear,  ridiculous  Captain  Cuttle,  and  the  pure  however,  he  completed  only  five  or  six.  For 
fun  of  Jack  Bunsby.  The  pathos  of  Paul  many  years  it  was  his  custom  to  issue,  in  oon- 
Dombey  is  not  so  genuine  and  wholesome  as  nection  with  these  periodicals,  a  Christmas 
the  sad  story  of  Little  Nell ;  indeed,  we  begin  budget  of  stories  and  sketches  by  five  or  six 
to  trace  in  all  Dickens^s  novels  from  this  time  of  lus  contributors,  with  a  connecting  thread, 
a  more  frequent  prevalence  of  sombre  hues —  or  a  tale,  or  something  happy,  from  his  own 
coloring  certain  chapters  with  a  sickly  tinge,  hand ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  owe  some  of 
and  deepening  at  other  times  into  tragic  black-  the  pleasantest  of  his  lighter  characters — such 
ness.  There  is  much  of  this  in  ^^Dombey  and  as  Mrs.  Lirriper,  Chops  the  Dwar^  and  the 
Son ;  "  there  is  perhaps  less  in  "  David  Cop-  Cheap  Jack.  No  complete  collection  of  these 
perfield,"  which  followed  in  1850.  This  novel  minor  papers  has  ever  been  made, 
is,  In  our  judgment,  the  greatest  of  them  all;  During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Dickens  had 
the  most  pei^ect  in  construction,  the  most  been  winning  almost  as  much  fame  and  money 
varied  in  its  characters,  the  most  natural,  in  as  a  reader  of  his  own  writings  as  he  ever  won 
incident,  while  there  is  very  little  of  the  mor-  by  his  books.  There  had  long  been  rumors  of 
bid  element  which  is  now  and  then  conspicu-  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  an  actor,  and  the 
ous  in  so  many  of  the  other  novels.  In  humor  flavored  few  who  obtained  admission  to  the 
Dic)^ens  never  did  any  thing  superior  to  Mr.  private  theatricals  at  Tavistock  House  were 
Micawber ;  in  pathos  he  never  surpassed  Peg-  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  histrionic  talent, 
gotty's  narrative  of  the  search  for  Emily.  When  he  gave  occasionally  a  reading  of  the 
'*  Bleak  House,"  which  appeared  in  1853,  with  Christmas  Carol  or  the  Chimes  for  a  charitable 
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object,  the  hall  was  always  thronged.    It  was  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

not  nntil  1858  that  he  began  to  read  regularly  FOREIGN   RELATIONS.    The   correspond- 

for  his-  own  benefit.    From  that  time  nntil  his  ence  concerning  the  foreign  relations  of  the 

farewell  to  the  rostrum  a  few  months  ago,  United  States  is  contained  in  the  varions  pa- 

wherever  he  went,  in  England  and  America,  pers  transmitted  to  the  Honses  of  Congress  in 

he  moved  to  laughter  and  to  tears  all  who  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress 

could  come  within  reach  of  his  voice.    Critics  and  in  the  documents  accompanying  the  an- 

differed  about  the  merits  of  his  performance,  nual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  third  ses- 

as  critics  differ  about  the  merits  of  his  books,  sion  of  that  Congress.    The  latter  documents 

but  the  people  never  tired  of  either  the  one  or  are  arranged  in  one  volume  of  586  pages,  en- 

the  other.    It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  titled  "Foreign  Relations." 

readings  that  Mr.  Dickens  made  his  second  China. — On  the  81st  of  August,  1869,  the 

visit  to  the  United  States,  in  186T.    lie  landed  Department  wrote  to  Mr.  Bancroft  (in  reply  to 

at  Boston,  and  gave  his  first  reading  there  be-  his  statement  that  Mr.  Bnrlingame  was  com- 

fore  a  highly-distinguished  audience  on  the  2d  ing  to  Berlin,  and  that  he  desired  the  Depart- 

of  December.    His  visit  was,  in  a  much  higher  ment  to  indicate  what  was  the  policy  of  this 

and  better  sense,  than  his  first,  a  great  success.  Administration  toward  China)  that,  "unless  it 

Wherever  he  gave  his  readings  they  were  at-  shall  appear  that  they  have  already  decided 

tended  by  very  large  and  delighted  audiences,  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1868,  or  unless  you 

and  the  impression  which  he  left  of  his  own  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  wiU  be  their  deoi- 

cbaracter  and  worth,  both  as  a  man  and  an  sion,  and  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr. 

author,  was  highly  favorable.  Burlingame  is  to  be  reversed,  you  will  render 

Of  his  private  life  at  home,  quiet  and  unevent-  him  and  his  associates  whatever  assiKtance 

ta\  as  it  was,  there  is  not  much  to  be  told.    In  you  can  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  North 

town  he  had  apartments  in  Wellington  Street,  Germany  in  the  new  Chinese  policy.     You 

Strand,  over  the  office  of  All  the  Year  Roundy  will  also  doubtless  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 

but  lived  chiefly  at  the  Garrick  Club.     His  press  upon  Mr.  Burlingame  the  importance  to 

residence  proper  was  at  Gadshill  in  Kent,  on  China  of  an  early  ratification  of  the  treaties, 

the  road  to  Canterbury,  and  about  an  hour^s  I  have  stated  already  that  the  President  haa 

ride  from  London  by  railway,  a  spot  celebrated  no  solicitude  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Em- 

in  Shakespeare  as  the  scene  of  Jack  Falstaff^s  peror^s  advisers  in  that  respect.    But  he  thinks 

encounter  with  the  men  in  buckram.    That  it  would  be  well  to  have  defined  in  a  perma- 

his  domestic   relations  were  not   altogether  nent  law,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  relations 

happy,  was  perhaps  more  his  misfortune  than  that  are  hereafter  to  exist  between  the  United 

his  fault.    In  the  unhappy  separation  from  his  States  and  China." 

wife,  in  1858,  no  stam  rests  upon  the  reputa-  The  general  policy  of  the  United  States  tow- 

tion  of  either.    It  was  one  of  those  cases  of  ard  China,  as  approved  by  the  President,  is 

complete   incompatibility  of  temper,  aggra-  indicated  in  the  following  instructions  of  the 

vated,  possibly,  by  mental  disorder,  where  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Low,  dated  Decem- 

both  the  parties  were  happier  apart,  under  the  ber  8,  1869  : 

limited  divorce,  than  they  would  have  been  You  will  observe  that  tho  President  adheres  to  the 

together.     "  He  was  a  man  of  practical  char-  policy  adopted  in  1868,  when  the  articles  additional 

itv  "  sftvfl  one  who  knew  him  woll  hnth  hprA  ^^  ^«  treaty  of  1868  (comirionly  known  as  the  Bur- 

^h  ^\Ju    J^         T           W^^.DOtn  nere  y,^^^^  ^^eity)  ^ere  concluded.    You  will,  there- 

and  abroad,  "and  gave  large  sums  judiciously  forS,  so  shape  your  private  as  well  as  yonr  official 

every  year.     Indeed,  he  would  get  up  m  the  conversation  as  to  demonstrate  to  Prince  Kung  the 

night  and  go  ten  miles  to  aid  any  one  who  was  sincerity  of  the  United  States  in  its  wishes  for  the 

suffering.    The  prevailing  idea  that  he  was  ac-  maintenMice  of  the  authority  of  the  central  jovcm- 

ytnaf#vmA;i  4^a  a  \r^^Tr  »/x«C^»/v«o  A\^i-  ^\.\^\.  T,«-  mont  and  for  the  peaceful  spread  of  its  influence, 

customed  to  a  very  generous  diet,  which  has  y^^  ^^  ^^^e  clear  to  the  government  to  which  vou 

mainly  arisen  from  the  jovial  tone  of  his  writ-  are  accredited  the  settled  purpose  of  the  President 

ings,  is  incorrect,  for  he  was  very  careful  in  to  observe  with  fidelity  all  the  treaty  obligations  of 

such  matters."    Ho  was  extremely  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  to  respect  the  prejudices  and 

the  place  where  he  lived,  and  when  he  re-  t^^itions  of  the  peo^e  of  China  when  they  do  not 

.        'j  -          A         •      xu         •  -ut,     •      r  interfere  With  rurhtsw'hich  have  been  acquired  to  the 

turned  from  America  the  neighboring  farmers  United  States  by  treaty.    On  the  other  hand,  you 

draped  their  houses  with  flogs  to  receive  him.  will  not  fail  to  make  it  distinotlv  understood  that  he 

Mr.  Dickens  was  a  great  -and  original  genius ;  will  claim  the  full  performance,  oy  the  Ohinese  Gov- 

he  owed  nothing  to  books,  he  borrowed  from  emment,  of  all  the  promises  and  obligatlona  which  it 

..«>  ^«A  Va  {,v>;f  a^^  -r.^  ^^/v  i^/v  «r«-  ««  «-^««.i^^  lift*  assumed  by  treaties  or  conventions  with  the  Uni- 

110  one,  he  mutated  no  one  he  was  as  creative  ^^^  States.   On  this  point,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 

as  Uomer ;  and,  though  the  subjects  he  em-  our  existing  rights  to  their  ftill  extent,  you  will  bo 

ployed  were  common  and  familiar,  as  humanity  alwojrs  firm  and  decisive.    While  you  will  put  for- 

is  always  common,  yet  his  manner  of  treating  ward  these  claims,  where  occasion  requires,  with  pru- 

them  was  his  own ;  and  every  one  of  his  crea-  ^?°?:!S  ti^^'^.^t^m^^^^              }^ k^^^}^3.^J^: 

..            1.-  1. 1*      •    xi.                 •       x>-L>          J  mandine  the  extreme  protection  to  American  cinzenB, 

tions,  whujh  live  m  the  meraones  of  his  readers  commerce,  and  property,  which  is  conceded  by  the 

as  real  personages,  had  aH  the  freshness  of  a  treaties,  and  in  requiring  the  full  recognition  of  your 

new  vitality.    He  has  peopled  literature  and  own  official  position  to  which  yon  are  entitled, 

men^s  thoughts  with  characters  as  distinct  as  Corea. — Some  time  in  1868,  a  number  of 

any  in  history.  French  priests  were  murdered  in  Corea,  and. 
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about  the  same  time^  a  portion  of  tho  crew  of  ^e  amount  thus  ezpondod,  and  fhmiBh  the  necessary 

the  American  vessel   General   Sherman   be-  vouchers  therefor.                 HAMILTON  FISH, 

came  embroiled  in  a  row  and  were  arrested  by  Piracy, — On  the  19th  of  February,  1870, 

the  Corean  authorities.     A  force  sent  from  Baron  Gerolt,  the  North-German  minister  at 

the  Sherman  rescued  the  men  and  seized  two  Washington,  addressed  an  official  note  to  Mr. 

native  officers  as  hostages.    An  excited  popu-  Fish,  proposing  *^  combined  measures  on  the 

lace  attacked  the  vessel,  killed  eight  of  the  part  of  the  maritime  powers  for  the  exter- 

crew,  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  mination  of  piracy  in  the  Chinese  waters.^^ 

The  Corean  government  gave  evidence  of  its  Mr.  Fish,  on  the  81st  of  March,  replied  that 

desire  to  explain  these  occurrences  and  to  the  President  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  com- 

make  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  plying  with  the  request  of  Count  Bismarck  by 

thp  United  States.  directing  instructions  to  Admiral  Rodgers  to  co- 

W^BBssinov,  April  20, 1870.  f  oi  North  Germany  and  such  other  powers  as 

Sib  ;  It  has  been  decided  to  anthorize  negotialions  ^^^  receive  similar  instructions.    He  added  : 

to  be  had  with  the  authorities  of  Corea,  for  the  par-  "  The  cooperation  of  Admiral  Rodgers  and  of 

pose  of  securing  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  ship-  the  forces  under  his  command  will,  however, 

wrecked  maraiers,  and  to  inbiist  the  condudt  of  tfie  \^  limited  to  cases  of  recogni2ed  piracy.    He 

fe^rfbr'^b'tXinf  co^e^^^  ^iU  be  instructed  to  proceed  in  su^h  a  W  as 

GoT^  the  proposed  treaty  should  indade  ptovisions  i^ot  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  Chinese 

totbateffiBot;  out  the  President  princlpalfy  aims  in  Grovemment,  or  to  interfere  with  the  lawful 

this  mission  to  secure  protection  and  good  treatment  commerce  of  the  Chinese  subjects,  or  to  con- 

iSi^if^^^S  Si^vS^JL^itiiSi?^'*  **  "^*^  "^""^^  flict  with  the  peaceful  policy  toward  China  in 

pilT  be  wrecked,  upon  tnose  snores.  i  •  v  xl    r\                  j.    i» -vt  _xi_  r^                    j 

the  enolosad  oopios  of  tiiie  treaties  concluded  with  '«^hich  the  Government  of  North  Germany  and 

Japan  at  Eaoagawa  in  1854,  and  at  Yeddo  in  1858,  will  the  United  States  so  happily  agree.'' 

serve  to  point  out  the  kind  of  protection  which  you  Suspension  of  hostilities  in  Chinese  Waters, 

irill  seek  to  secm«  m  well  as  the  commercial  articles  _0n  November  1st,  the  Secretary  of  State 

which  it  may  be  desirable  to  enter  into.     These  i„„i...„^+^j  vr,  -Po^^Jaa  4-^  ^r,^^^^iJ!!  if  it-  »rv.^ 

copies,  toffether  wHh  the  copies  of  dispatches  ftom  instructed  Mr.  Bancroft  to  ascertain  if  it  were 

Consnl-Genena  Seward,  which  are  enclosed,  indicato  possible  to  obtam  a  suspension  of  hostilities 

fUl^  what  you  are  to  endeavor  to  obtidn.  and  cooperative  action  between  the  squadrons 

Little  is  known  of  the  shores  or  internal  waters  of  of  France  and  Germany,  in  the  Chinese  waters, 

Corea,  or  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  country.  ^^  f^  ^  ^j^^  protection  of  lives  and  property 

Before  leovmg  to  carry  out  these  instruodons,  you  *J  T  *"."""  |/*vijv^tv.A  v*  aatw  «**vv  ^/iv^/cn/jr 

Witt  endeavorto  gather  all  the  information  on  these  ^^  Americans  ana  iLuropeans  might  require; 

subjects  that  can  be  obtained  in  Peking.    Some  po-  and  instructed  Mr.  Motley  to  communicate  the 

litical  ^nnectton  exists  between  China  and  Corea,  fact  to  Lord  Granville.    This  step  received  the 

which  may  make  it  advisable  for  you  to  secure,  in  approval  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the 

^Xp'ewT^Tlel'^^^^^^^^^  c%ial  sanction  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 

whatever  oanbe  done  in  that  way.  Tten-tstn  RtoU — ^Mr.  F.  F.  Low,  on  the  27th 

Admiral  Bodgers  will  receive  instructions,  a  copy  of  of  June,  1870,  reported  to  Mr.  Fish  that  on  the 

which  has  been  forwarded  you  in  my  No.  8  from  the  21st  of  June,  1870,  a  riot  occurred  at  Tien-tsin 

Ifavy  Department,  to  phioe  at  yoM  disposal  aooom-  ^^^.j^  resulted  in  the  death  of  sixteen  French 

modatlonupon  the  flag-ship,  and  to  accompany  you  "*"^**  *^"*»^rL/^  •.     ««»»•    y'*  «  -^^  ..        T 

himself  upon  this  mSkion,  with  a  disphiy  ofVoroe  subjects,  three  Russians,  and  the  destruction  of 

adequate  to  support  the  dignity  of  this  Government,  the  French  consulate,  Koman  Catholic  cathe- 

Ton  will  maintain  entire  frankness  and  unreserve  dral,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sisters,  of 

with  Admiral  Bodgers,  conferring  freely  with  him  in  Charity.    Several  native  Christians  were  also 

^17 ^^""IT&o^is^rr^  out  these  in-  billed.  He  further  reported  that  the  massacre 
8truotioxi8^r&  also  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  appeared  to  have  been  ^  incited  by  rumors 
the  presence  and  codperoUon  of  Consul-General  Sew-  tnat  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Tien-tsin  were 
ard,who  has  had  great  experience  in  Oriental  oharac-  purchasing  children  and  kiUinff  them  to  get 
ter,  and  who  has  also  made  a  study  of  this  question.  4.1,^:-  hAarta  nnd  evAa  few  tbA  nnnnnoA  e\f 
Admiral  Bodgers  has  instructions  to  take  thlt  officer  *^«^  /^^aris  ana  ©jes  ror  tne  purpose  of 
with  him  in  Mse  ho  returns  to  China  before  you  go.  manufacturing  some  sort  of  a  medical  spe- 
lt is  not  supposed  here  that  you  will  be  able  to  com-  cific.  Mr.  Low,  m  givmg  the  details  of  the 
ply  with  these  instructions  before  next  year,  in  which  massacre,  and  enclosing  other  accounts  of 
case  Mr  Seward  will  probably  bo  at  his  post.  it^  gaid  that  the  action  of  the  mob  appeared 

mi^;:^S>*^^l?trSoT;riiS.c^^^^^  r'  ^  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^*^^  against  foi^e^^^^ 
and  to  defer  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  thebest  because  they  were  foreigners,  but  rather 
season  for  navigating  those  watere.  against  Catholics,  not  because  Catholics  were 
The  Department  relies  upon  you,  in  ftiWlling  Christians,  but  because  of  their  action  in  filling 
these  instructions,  ta  exeroise  prudence  and  discre-  thAir  Anvlnma  with  rbildrAn  AffAlnnt  thn  wiqhAa 
Uon,  to  maintain  firmly  the  right  of  the  United  ^!?/?iV?  J^  a,,  Si^  I^^  ^ 
States  to  have  their  seamen  protected,  to  avoid  a  of  the  Ohmese.  All  French  subjects-were  con- 
conflict  by  foree  unless  it  cannot  be  avoided  with-  sidered  as  accomplices  in  the  supposed  crime, 
out  dishonor,  and  to  seek  in  all  proper  ways  the  because  France  appeared  to  be  the  guardian  of 
^monious  and  friendly  assistance  of  the  Chinese  the  Catholic  missions.  The  action  of  the  French 

v!!S7*2a?*i«-..  -rt  .^.w«,r.4!  ^^  ^i^r^  »..^<...i».  ^^  cousul  lu  not  giviflg  his  consent  to  reasonable 

Ton  wiU  Keep  an  account  of  your  necessary  ex-  j,      i»    v     •       av    i^u*             •    i     i»  •!. 

penses  in  carryoiff  oat  these  iaatruotions,  and  draw  n^e&i^9  lor  disabusmg  the  Cninese  mind  or  itd^ 

upon  Messrs.  Banng  Brothers  A  Co.,  of  London,  for  prejudices,  and  allaying  the  excitement,  and 
Vol.  X.— 15  a 
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in.  firing  a  pistol  into  a  crowd  of  people,  pre-  organized.    On  the  affcenio^m  of  the  5tli  of 

cipitated  the  bloody  collision  between  natives  September,  amid  great  excitement^  Gamhetta 

and  foreigners.  proclaimed  the  republic  from  a  balcony  of  the 

The  ministers  of  the  Western  powers,  re*  Hdtel  de  YiUe. 
sidinginOhina,  addressed  a  joint  note  to  Prince  Mr.  Washbnme  having  commnnioated  the 
Eang,  requesting  the  prompt  punishment  of  facts  to  this  Goyemment,  by  telegraph,  he  was 
the  offenders,  and  stating  that  it  was  indispen-  instructed,  by  the  same  means,  to  recognize 
sable,  while  other  countries  should  hear  the  the  republic  On  the  following  day,  the  con- 
tidings  of  the  crime,  that  they  should  at  the  gratolations  of  the  President  and  of  the  people 
same  time  be  informed  that  justice  was  being  of  the  United  States,  on  the  successful  estab- 
done.  lishment  of  the  republic,  were  telegraphed  to 

Delay  occurring  in  the  administration  of  the  Mr.  Washbume  for  communication  to  its  rep- 
proper  punishment,  and  affairs  being  still  in  resentatives.  Mr.  Washbume,  on  the  7th  of 
such  threatening  condition  as  to  cause  the  with-  September,  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
drawal  of  the  American  missionaries  from  M.  Jules  Favre,  the  new  French  Minister  for 
Tungcbow  to  Ohefoo,  Mr.  Low,  on  the  I8th  Foreign  Affairs,  who  desired 'that  an  expression 
of  September,  addressed  a  note  of  expostula-  of  bis  gratitude  and  profound  e\uotion  should 
tion  to  Prince  Sung.  In  the  note  the  follow-  be  made  known  to  the  United  States.  The 
ing  paragraph  occurs :  correspondence  which  took  place  on  this  ooca- 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  TJnited  States  in  their  Mon  follows : 

interoourse  with  China  is  peace,  which  it  is  the  ear-  Jfr,  E,  B.  WatUttrru  to  Jf.  JuUt  Fatre» 

nest  desire  of  the  nndersigned,  as  well  as  his  Govern-  Lx«ATioir  of  thx  Uvubd  States,     ) 

ment,  to  maintain,  and  nothing  will  cause  a  depart-  Pabis,  September  7, 1870. ) 

ure  from  this  poUcv,  except  the  flagrant  violation  of  But :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  yovr  commu- 

the  rights  and  privileges  oftheir  citizens  by  the  people,  nication  of  the  6th  instant  was  received  at  this  lega- 

and  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  apply  tion  at  11  o'clock  last  night,  in  which  you  inform  me 

the  proper  remedy  promptly.    In  view  of  these  oon-  that  the  Government  of  the  national  cfefence  bos,  by 

siderations.  I  again  most  earnestly  call  your  attention  a  resolution  of  its  members,  confided  to  you  the  de- 

to  the  oonoition  of  affairs  at  Tungcbow,  to  the  end  partment  of  foreign  affairs. 

that  you  will,  cause  such  measures  to  be  adopted  as  It  affords  mo  great  pleasure  to  advise  you  thai  I 
will  assuie  citizens  ofthe  United  States  of  their  safety,  have  thiji  morning  received  a  telegnphio  dispatch 
and  hasten  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to  their  ftom  my  Government  instructiiig  me  to  recognize  the 
homes  and  their  posts  of  dnty.  Govenmient  of  the  national  downce  as  the  Govern- 
Though  regarding  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  "S**^  of  France. 

Low's  note  aS  judicious  and  proper,  the  Score-  Jt"^'  -^wwV^*^^  ^  P?*  "y"^^'""  commum- 

r^     *»  uy*'^  "*^  J""*^*""*;  ~»^  *^  Yf    AaIl   ^  vr  cation  with  that  Government,  and,  under  your  per- 

tary  of  State  mformed  hun  on  the  29th  of  Ko-  mUsion,  to  transact  aU  such  business  as  may  prop- 

yember  that  the  remarks  above  quoted  oon-  erly  appertain  to  the  functions  with  wrhicli  I  am 

tained  too  strong  an  assurance  of  ^orbearuice,  ^^^^,.. 
and  it  seemed  to  be 

should  understand 

rights  of  our  citizens,  and  any  flagrant  viola-  tions  of  the  Government  and  Ihe "people  of  the 

tion   of  ^eaty  stipulations  of  other  powers.  United  States.    They  will  have  learned  with  enthn- 

might  cause  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Uni-  «i"™  «>f.  tiie  proclamation  <rf  a  repubUo  in  franca. 

fi»;f  Rf-Afoa  aocompliahed  without  the  aheddmg  of  one  drop  of 

wuDuiwB.                              ^,        1  ^v         u  blood,  and  they  will  associate  themselves  in  heart 

Ine  correspondence,  continued  tbrougn  sev-  and  sympathy  with  that  great  movement,  confident 

era!  months,  depicts  at  length  the  causes  for  in  the  hope  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 

further  disquietude,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  ^n?^  people  and  to  naankind. 

treaty  powers    to  secure   the   protection  of  -^<>y^°?.  the  untold  and  immeasurable  blessmgs 

fiZZir^^Z                                         l#*«i»cvMu*i   VI  of  a  republican  form  of  government  for  nearly  a  cen- 

^^^  tury,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  but  regard 

Fhanoe. — ^The  good  offices  of  the  United  with  proioundest  interest  the  efforts  of  the  French 

States  were  requested  by  the  French  Republic,  people,  to  whom  they  ^ re  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  tra- 

to  be  exercised  jointly  with  those  of  European  ^.ft^?«^  friendship,  to  obtam  such  free  institutions  as 

n/^wAM  ir%  ♦iio  {n«A«.a<Jf  /v-p  waoa^^       A««««rA»  «,«.  "^^^  Dccome  to  thcm  and  to  their  postenty  the  m- 

powers  m  the  mterest  of  peace.    Answer  was  ^^yAb  righto  of  "  life,  liberty,  anathe  pWt  of 

made  that  the  established  policy  of  the  United  lumpiness.'^                 >         />              r 

States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  to  your  excellency, 

qilestions  jointly  with  European  powers.    It  that  I  oongratulatemyselftbatiamto  hold  relations 

having  been  ascertained,  informally  and  unoffi-  with  tiieCfovernmwit  of  the  national  ^fen<»,tiirough 

ddlyfthat  North  G.nni..r  w«  noJdi.p<«ed  to  •»r^^lS;^»S^JS  SS WS^'-iSh 

listen  to  such  representations  from  any  power,  character  and  his  long  and  devoted  services  la  the 

the  President  declined  to  take  a  step  which  cause  of  human  liberty  and  free  government, 

could  only  result  in  injury  to  the  true  interests  ^  l**^®  J?"  oocaaion  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 

of  the  united  states,  withont  .dvandng^e  JbSir^t^^^J'rt:'  *°  "*'  'A^^sSSS&r' 

Object  for  which  the  intervention  was  invoked.  His  Excellency  Juias  Favbx,  Minister  of  Foreign 

JRseognitian  of  the  RepublU, — ^Early  in  Sep-  Aftairs. 

tember,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor  jr.  juUe  Favre  to  J/r.  E,  3.  WaeUumt, 

at  Sedan,  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  III,  was  ^'^pIJ^b  aeatemher%  1870 

declared  at  an  end,  and  a  provisional  govern-  g^.  i  j^ok  upon  it  as  a  ha^w^iy  for  the 

ment,  with  General  Trocha  at  its  head,  was  French  Sepubllo  that  it  has  received  as  its  first  diplo- 
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matio  support  the  reoognitioxi  of  the  Gk>venitiieni  of  ioa  and  Frwioe  are  sisters,  sisters  as  republics,  that 

the  Uiulea  States.    No  one  can  better  remind  ul  in  is  to  say.  sisters  in  liberty.    The  ocean  which  sepa- 

words,  both  just  and  noble,  of  the  inappreciable  rates  ns  is  less  deep  than  the  sentiments  which  unite 

benellt»  of  a  republican  ^oveiUment  than'  tne  repre-  us. 

sentatije  of  a  people  which  has  Riven  to  the  world  GEHTLnmr :   On  behalf  of  my  Government  I 
the  salatauy  ezanmie  of  absolute  liberty. 


notwithstanding  the  temble  tniOs  sust^ed  by  you,  emment  of  the  United  States  has  taken  in  rcoogniz- 

you  have  preserved  with  an  unshakenflrmness  vour  ing  the  new  republic  of  France.    In  my  communica- 

iaith  in  that^  grand  minciple  of  liberty,  from  wboh  tion,  to  which  you  so  kindly-allude,  I  onlv  expressed 

nal^y  apnng  digmty,  morality,  and  prosperity.  the  sentiments  of  the  President  liid  of  the  people 

Nations.  mas|er8  of  their  own  destmiea,  shoiUd  of  the  United  States.    The  American  people  feel  the 

ateive  to  follow  m  your  footsteps.    Thev  cannot  be  greatest  interest  in  the  grand  movement  which  has 

truly  free  unless  they  are  devoted,  fearless,  moder-  %gt  been  Inaugurated  inT^imce,  and  win  indulge  in 

ate;  taking  for  their  watohword  the  love  of  labor  (^^  most  fervent  wishes  for  Its  success,  and  f^  the 

And  «espeot  for  the  right  of  alL    This  is  the  pro-  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  French  people, 

gramme  of  the  new-born  Government  of  France,  Livhig  themselves  mder  a  repubUoan  form  Sf  gov- 

spnngiM  from  the  nainful  crisis  provoked  by  the  emment,  they  know  how  to  appreciate  its  blessmgs, 

follies  of  despotism,  but  at  the  hour  of  its  birth  it  and  to-day,  ^th  warm  heart?  and  eloquent  words 

can  have  no  other  thought  than  to  save  the  countiy  they  felidtato  their  ancient  aUy  in  the  accomplish- 

from  the  enemy.   Here,  loo,  it  meets  the  example  of  nient  of  that  peaoeftd  and  bloodless  revolution  wMch 

yoor  oourage  and  jrour  perseverance.  must  challenge  the  profound  interest  of  all  lovers  of 

You  have  sustained  a  |jigantio  contest,  and  you  liberty  throughout  fiie  world, 
have  conquered.    Strong  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 

rejecting  all  lust  of  conquest,  desiring  only  our  inde-  Mr,  E.  B.  Watibbwfu  to  Mr»  Fith, 

pendenco  and  our  liberty,  we  have  mm  hope  of  sue-  LxoAtiosr  of  tbe  Uirrran  States,     ) 

cess.    In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  we  count  Pabis,  Sept,  9, 1870.  (Beoeived  Sept.  22.  f 

on  the  aid  of  all  men  of  heart,  and  of  all  governments        giB :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  herewith  the 

interested  in  the  triumph  or  peace.    The  adhesion  proclamation  of  the  Government  or  the  national  de- 

crf  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  would  alone  give  us  fence,  together  with  certain  decrees  issued  yesterday, 

this  oonndenoe.    The  members  of  the  government  and  appearing  In  the  oi&cial  journal  this  morning, 

beg  me  to  communicate  to  you  all  their  gratitude  for  You  wfil  perceive  that  an  election  to  ordered  for  the 

it,  and  to  request  you  to  transmit  its  expression  to  your  leth  proxuno  for  members  of  a  National  Constituent 

Government.  Assembly,  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 

For  my  part  I  am  happv  and  proud  that  fortune  gates.  E.  B.  WASHBUkNE. 

has  permitted  me  to  be  tne  link  of  union  between         _  ^  .  ,  ^^   ,  _, 

two  peoples  bound  together  br  so  many  glorious        O-beat  Jdbit Aix.  Alaoama  UMinu, — Ineoor- 

memories,  and  henceforward  oy  so  many  noble  respondence  on  the  Alabama  olaims,  which 

hopes,  and  I  thank  you  for  having,  with  so  jreat  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Annual  Ctolo- 

kmdness  toward  myself,  expressed  dl  which  Ffeel  f]^j^j.  runs  through  the  years  1869-'70. 
toward  you,  as  well  as  my  desire  to  strengthen  more  *  JT'    Tc    *".   *'o     •'"^/«"*'»  *^*'«^    v. 

and  more  the  relations  of  aflfeotionate  esteem  which  ,  After  the  r^ection  of  the  Johnson-Claren- 

should  unite  us  forever.  don  Oonyention,  Mr.  Motley  ^as  instmcted  to 

Accept  the  assurances  of  the  high  consideration  gay  that  this  Gorermnent,  in  r^eoting  the  re- 

'^9^?^*'!^''®**®^^^^''*^^SHtW^I^SS^^®  cent  convention,  abandons  neither  its  own 

and  obedient  servant,  JULES  FAVBE.  «i«:«,.  ^^»  *i»^-o\^4y  ;♦„  ^:4^:-o«.a  «^-  fT.^  \>^^^ 

Mr.  Washbubse,  Stfauster  of  the  United  States.  «|««^9  ^^\  ^^o^f.  ^^  ij»  citizens,  nor  ttie  hope 

of  an  early,  satisfactory,  friendly  settlement, 

Mr,  £,  B,  TTmAJutjm  to  Mr,  FUh,  g^^  ^o  base  the  cause  of  grievance  against 

IiEOATioy  OF  THE  Uhttbd  STATES,     )  Great  Britain  not  so  much  upon  the  issuance 

q«^"A%^5^^f/^foii?X'^l?l?S?^^  a  ^^^^^  recognition  of  the  incipient  state  of 

Sib:   At  about  4  o^clook  yesterday  aitemoon  a  „^^  \.„*.  ^^^^  \^^^  ^^«j.,«*.  ««^v.«  ««^  ^.^i^..^ 

large  crowd  of  French  people  came  to  the  legation,  ^«^y  0^*  ^P^^  ^^  conduct  ^der  and  subse- 

bearmj;  the  French  and  American  flags,  repealing '  quent  to  such  recognition.    That  mimster  did 

the  cnes,  ^^  Vive  P Am^rique  1 "  **  Vive  la  France  1 "  not  represent  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  hope  of 

A  delegation,  composed  of  very  respecUble  gentle-  an  early,  satisfactory,  and  frien<Hy  settlement, 

men,  waited  upon  me  m  my  private  room  and  read  a  tta  ^«.\a   ^^^^¥  4-\^^  j>^t^r.\A^^*-    «<^X/%/**»;.ta,i   *\^^ 

short  address;  begging  thitl  would  transmit  to  my  ^e  faid  that  the  President   recognized  the 

Government  the  t^nks  of  a  great  number  of  French  nght  of  a  sovereign  power  to  issue  proclama- 

eitizens  for  the  promntness  and  c(«diality  with  which  tions  of  neutrality  between  the  insurgent  por- 

it  had  recognised  the  French  BepubUo.    I  beg  to  tion  of  a  nation  and  the  lawful  government, 

rSS'cS^e^'"'  *  "^^^  ""^  ^"^  i^^^%m\^^[^^  ^^®»  fl«<^^  Insurrection  should  have  gained 

^^  w  ABUjjuiuii!..  ^j^^  necessary  magnitude,  consistency,  and  ex- 

CTrMuuiioB.)  ^^^  ^f  organized  power  and  probability  of 

We  come  in  the  name  of«  large  number  of  French  ^f©»  mxn^  always  be  taken  with  a  ftul  view  of 

dtiaens,  certain  tfa#t  we  shall  be  approved  and  fol-  the  grave  responsibilities  assumed.  His  course 

lowed -by  the  whole  nation,  to  beg  you  to  present  our  in  this  respect  being  disapproved  by  the  GK)v- 

thanks  to  your  Government  for  the  spontaneity  with  emment,  negotiations  were  withdrawn  from 

which  It  ensured  to  the  notification  of  our  French  y  ^«j^«^««j  ;*  ..^««„«:««  k-  •  ^^\^^«.^^^^4  Ai^ 

Bepublio.    To  you,  sir,  reverts  a  large  part  of  our  I^adon,  and,  it  appemng  by  a  subsequent  dis- 

thanks  for  the  gracions  words  which  your  heart  dio«  patch  that  he  had  submitted  an  account  of  the 

tated  in  communicating  to  us  the  reooffnltion  by  you?  mtervlew  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  verification,  he 

Government.    The  French  people  will  long  remem-  ^^  instructed  to  inform  Lord  Clarendon  that 

ber  the  excellent  words  of  the  American  mmister.  ^  ^^  ^        ^sapproved. 

We  did  not  expect  less  of  this  great  and  generous         >v    xl.     A«^lv     Jo     x      v        -ioaa    \r     to  i. 
nation,  whose  aspirations  and  principles  have  always        On  the  25th  of  September,  1869,  Mr.  Rsh 

been  in  oommnmon  with  the  Ideas  of  Fiance.  Amer-*  instructed  Mr.  Motley  to  read  a  dispatch  of 


i 
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that  date  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  he  stated    such  principles  of  maritime  law  aa  might  obviate  the 
f^l^Q^  recnrreiice  of  aimilar  oauaes  of  difference  l)etweon 

them. 
The  President- does  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  he        ^nd  it  is  hecanse  they  earnestly  desire  to  hasten 


ligerency  to  the  maurgent  subjects  of  another  power,  recapitulation  of  the  various  points  that^have  been 

as  also  the  larger  question  of  the  independence  of  discussed  in  thb  voluminous  correspondence  that  has 

such  subjects,  and  their  accession  to  the  tamily  of  taken  place  between  the  two  governments  for  several 

sovereign  states.  years. 

But  the  rightftilneas  of  such  an  act  depends  on  the 

occasion  and  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  act,  liJce  And  further: 

the  sovereign  act  of  war,  which  the  morality  of  the        -o  *.  i.      <&r  j    j.  «.  n  ^  I-m -.i*.v 

public  law  and  practice  requires  should  be  deliberate,  ^^'g.  \®'.  Majesty's ,  Government  fi}«y,  agree,  wil^ 

Seasonable,  and  iust,  in  reference  to  surrounding  ^'.^"^.V"  conBidenngthat  it  would  >  desirable 

facts;  national  belligewnoy,  indeed, like  national  iS  Jj  *J™  ^^  difficulties  which  have  arisen  between 

depeidence,  being  but  an  JiUting  &ot,  officiaUy  reo-  *J®  two  jrovemments  to  good  account,  V  ?*^f 

ogSLed  as  suchT%ithout  whiclTsuch'  a  declaition  J^!i^^^^^i;^  °^  *?^^  f  ^!S"^I''\^  *^.^^*^^P.^i^^  ^5 

is  only  the  indirect  manitestation  of  a  particular  line  between  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  ofsudi 

of  policv  changes  m  the  rules  of  public  law  as  may  prevent 

^      ^*                                                  •  the  recurrence,  between  nations  that  mayconcut  in 

Mr.  Fish  farther  said  :  them,  of  similar  difficulties  hereafter. 

We  hold  that  the  international  duty  of  the  Queen's  erJmSnT!:.^ilf  "o"e™^^^            GovYXlSl^f  ?h; 

Sl.7;5X  mSnwS^If  ^w«  ofVnlllnd  "^^  ^^'^ul  United  States  for  so  Talutaiy  a  tesult,  which  would 

P™«wLtU^nt  3  ™n!^  ^^^i^^AnL!  1  tl«  "douud  to  the  mutuol  honor  of  both  colmtries,  and,  if 

5u"eltt^riZd\'^^^^^^^                                ZX  fflnl'£^S.t^^SlTn^^^^^ 

Oreat  Britidn  to  individual  citi2ens  of  the  United  ^^^^^  toward  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 

States,  for  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  rebel  jje  also  enclosed  more  informal  notes,  which 

cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  ,       "  '""^  ^uv^iwovi  uiv*^  t»xv/ixuot  u^/i/^o,     m»^.« 

Nor  is  he  now  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation  l>«oame  the  subjects  of  oonsideraDle  correspond- 

whlch  he  thinksadue  bv  the  Irtish  Government  for  ence  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter  t0 

the  lai^er  account  of  tne  vast  national  itguries  it  has  ascertain  their  character, 

inflicted  on  the  IJnited  Stotes.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon,  it  being 

Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure  the  relative  .«««^«„j  ^i,«*  *v^  ^  ««,»«««;-♦*«  «,s«vl  ««•.!» «IS 

effect  of  the  various  causes  of  injury,  whether  by  un-  B^PPOSed  that  the  new  mmister  might  perhaps 

timely  recognition  of  belligerency,  by  suiferinff  the  aesire  to  reopen  negotiations,  Mr.  Motley  was 

fitting  out  of  rebel  cruisers,  or  by  the  supply  of  invited  to  resign,  in  order  to  aflPord  the  Govem- 

ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  Confeder-  ment  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  a 

"'*^irdo1hr^u'i?t^r?copTonk  dis^^^^  pemnm  harmony  with  it.    Declining  to  do 

to  discuss  the  important  changes  in  the  rules  of  pub-  ®^>  "®  Vt^^  removea. 

lie  law,  the  desirabkness  of  which  has  been  demon-  Fuheries. — ^Early  in  the  season  of  1870,  the 

stratedlby  the  Incidents  of  the  last  few  years  now  Dominion  authorities  revoked  the  svstem  of 

under  consideration,  and  which,  in  view  of  the  inari-  fishing-licenses  hitherto  '  existing  under  their 

time  prominence  of  Great  Bntam  and  the  United  i«™,„.    a«,i  *Ka  n«»A^t««   'Pa»i{aT««An-f    ^^  ♦»*« 

States,  it  would  befit  them  to  mature,  and  propose  i^Yv'  ^  ^^  Oimadian  Parliament,  on  the 

to  the  other  states  of  Christendom.  ♦  *  ♦  Although  12th  of  May,  enacted  a  law  which  authorized 

the  United  States  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  on  a  British  officers  to  bring  vessels,  hovering  within 

liberal  and  comprehensive  basis  of  all  the  Questions  three  marine  mUes  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 

which  now  interfere,  with  the  entirely  corcfid  rela-  ^^eeks,  or  harbors  of  Oimada,  into  port,  to 

tions  which  they  desire  to  ejust  between  the  two  gov-  T' xv                 j.               •   J^^v     .-.-*-       « 

ernments,  they  do  not  now  propose  or  desire  to  set  ^^^^  ^f  cargo,  to  examine  the  master  on 

any  time  for  this  settlement.    On  the  contrary,  they  oath  touching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to 

prefer  to  leave  that  question,  and  also  the  more  im-  inflict  upon  him  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty,  if 

portant  question  ofthe  means  and  method  of  removing  ^^q  answers  were  not  riven:  and  if  such  a 

such  coasts, 
a  license,  or 


They  will,  however,  be  ready,  whenever  her  Miges-  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  in  the 

ty's  Governmentsh^  think  the  proper  time  has  come  i^^^  ^^^^^  granted  to  it  it  was  provided  that 

for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to  entertain  any  proposi-  .,  -  i        'ai.  i,  ..  xJ^i-i^    ^4./    -.v««i;i    i.« 

tion  which  that  Government  shall  think  pfopJr  to  *»«.  J^^h  ^Jth  her  tackle,  etc.,  should   be 


present,  and  to  apply  to  such  propositions  their  ear-  forfeited. 

nest  and  sincere  wishes  and  endeavors  for  a  solution,  The  limits  of  Canada,  as  defined  by  the  act 
honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  countries.  of  Parliament  of  -1825,  exceed  the  limits  exist- 
To  this  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  6th  of  No-  1°^  **  *!lf  T^i°^^2.^*  ^^^  ^/^^  ^t  ^11!  ^®' 
vember,  made  reply,  in  which  he  stated ;  ^^}^^  J^^"^  ^^^%.^%  ^T®**  Britain, 
rru  rx  ^ /Ir  V^  w  •  «.  n-  •*.!.  4.1  The  latc  acts  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  rcl at- 
0^^^:S^Z ttd^tSS;-  ^elVtst  ing to  inshore  fishing  infHnge  the  trcatr  eo  for 
that  all  diflferenoes  between  the  two  nations  may  be  M  they  are  applied  to  the  coast  beyond  tJie 
adjusted  amioablv  and  compatibly  with  the  honor  of  Canadian  boundary  of  1818.  The  Secretary 
each,  and  that  all  causes  of  ftiture  difference  between  of  State,  in  his  note  of  May  81,  18^0,  to  Mr. 
them  may  be  prevented ;  aad  they  would  heartily  Tiio-ntnTi  ooTnTnnniflat^d  the  views  of  this  Gk>v- 
coOperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ^  nom^Ol^i  oommunicatea  me  ™^80l  i^nM  wov 
in  Uying  down  as  between  themselves,  and  in  rcoom-  eraraent^  as  to  that  point.  Mr.  pomton,  m 
mending  for  adoption  by  other  maritime  nations,  reply,  said  that,  while  he  thought  the  Secretary 
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of  State  was  right  ia  his  statement  as  to  the  purpose  prior  to  the  date  of  that  treaty,  and 
boundary  of  Canada,  he  wonld  refer  the  snbjeot  if  it  was  prohibited  by  any  colonial  law;  if 
to  the  Canadian  Government  and  report  their  any  prosecutions  for  the  violation  thereto  had 
reply.  Since  the  receipt  of  this  acknowledg-  taken  place,  and  their  results.  It  was  ascer- 
ment,  no  farther  information  to  change  the  tained  that  the  practice  of  procuring  sup- 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  has  plies  at  colonial  ports  had  long  prevailed 
been  received.  with  mutual  advantage ;  that  since  the  abro- 
A  discrepancy  which  would  have  resulted  to  gation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  it  had  been 
the  disadvantage  of  United  States  fishermen,  the  practice  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  per- 
having  been  discovered  between  the  instruo-  mit  the  transshipment  in  bond  of  American- 
tions  issued  to  Vice- Admiral  Wellesley  by  the  caught  fish.  It  was  not  ascertained  that  any 
Admiralty,  and  those  issued  by  him  to  the  Brit-  prosecutions  had  arisen  out  of  the  exercise  of 
ish  vessels  under  his  command  in  Canadian  these  privileges.  Subsequent  seizures,  by  Brit- 
waters,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  8d  of  ish  authorities,  of  United  States  fishing-vessels, 
June,  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thornton  to  under  circumstances  which  did  not  seem  to 
the  subject  Mr.  Fish  was  assured,  in  reply,  warrant  such  a  severe  measure,  were  the  occa- 
that  the  vioe-aclmiral's  instructions  would  be  sion  of  the  following  correspondence  between 
modified  so  that  fishing-vessels  would  not  be  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
seized  unless  it  were  evident  and  could  be  consul-general  at  Montreal : 
clearly  proved  that  the  offence  of  fishing  had  „  _. ,  __  _._..  .  _ 
been  committed,  and  the  vessel  itself  captured,  ^^'  ^***  ^  ^^'  »^^*»»  ^-  ^^^ 
within  three  miles  of  land.  Mr.  Thornton  ex-  ^  "^"^If™^^  SS^TI^a  \ 
pressed  an  apprehension  that  the  circular  of  „       «        ,      Waahinoton,  Oct(>ber  29,  I8t0.  S 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  sub-  ^  reported  by  the  consular  officers  witBn  your 

ject  or  mahore  fishing  might  lead  to  mis-  consulate-ffoneral,  and  by  the  parties  interested. 

anderstandiug,  inasmuch  as  it  limited  the  jn-  Some  of  the  vessels  thus  seized^  upon  the  charge  of 

risdiction    of  the   Dominion  of  Canada    to  violating  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 

three  marine  mUes  from  the  shores  without  re-  J^®  *^^}^  ^P*f  *^  ^Zr      A^^^^*xJ^^<r?S^\^^ 

«uAt^<3  uxo^tuQAuu^o  xxvxu  M*«  Duv/A  v^  TT  Av«^v/uv «. «-  -^qqjj^  taJtcu  luto  porf)  for  aoiudicatlon  by  the  tnbu- 

gardtoitsjunsdictionovercreeksandbays,  or  najg  ^^  yiYiioh.  that  function  is  assimod  by  the 

to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  in  laws  of  the  respective  provinces.     It  is  to  be  pre- 

which,  he  claimed,  the  United  States  renounced  Bumed  that  those  tribunals  will  decide  the  cases  re- 

the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles,  not  of  ff®^*^^???'  wH^intelligcnce  and  impartjaJiJy.    It  is 

^^«-*«  ^«w  ix«f  ^4?  ix«^«  ^.aa1,c.   ^«l.».T^rv««  rv^  tBe  duty  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  to  defend 

coasts  only,  but  of  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  ^.^ei,  interests  before  the  courts  at  their  own  expense 

ISntisn  dominion  m  America.     In  reply  to  the  and  without  special  assistance  from  the  Government 

last  statement,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  80th  in  the  present  stage  of  affairs.     It  is  for  those  tri- 

of  June,  informed   Mr.  Thornton    that  the  bunals  to  construe  the  statutes  under  which  they 

President  directed  the   British  Government  ^'  ,  \  ^^  construction  they  may  adopt  shall  ap- 

A  »^.x*wu   »«Awuw**    «»iv»    *^i*v«j**^  v«^ir«Auii.2>uw  ^  ^  ^^  .^^  ooutravcntion  of  our  treaties  with  Great 

to  be  inform^  that  the  desonption  of  the  feritain,  or  to  be  (which  cannot  be  anticipated)  phun- 

limits  of  Canadian  maritime  junsdiotiou  con-  ]y  erroneous  in  a  case  admitting  no  reasonable  coubt, 

tained  in  the  Treasury  circular  was  adopted  for  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Government— 

the  sake  of  brevity  in  expressing  the  interpre-  ?,ji}?y.**  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *?  dischar§re-to  avail 

4..4-;^»  i.««^+^Ax«^  t.i«^A;i  ix«.  ♦»»«  TT«U/v;i  G4-!.f^«  itRlf  of  all  necessary  means  for  obtaamng  redress, 

tation  heretofore  placed  by  the  Umted  States  p^^^         ^^  embarrisment  is  that,  while  we  have 

on  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and  reports  of  several  seizures  upon  grounds  as  stated  by 
not  for  renewing  a  controversial  discussion  the  interested  parties,  whicn  seem  to  be  in  contra- 
on  the  subject  vention  of  international  law  and  special  treaties  re- 
in August  last  the  Dominion  Government  ^"^^  ^  the  fisheries,  these  alleged  causes  of  seiz- 
Iv'iTvfc^  1  TT  *r A  oT  /'''"""'.''"  v*wr ^uiu^juw  ^^  reiTarded  as  pretensions  or  over-zealous  offl- 
prohibited  United  Stat^  fishmg-vessela  from  ^ers  of  the  British  Wy  and  the  colonial  vessels, 
entering  any  harbor  under  its  jurisdiction  for  which  will,  as  we  hope  and  are  bound  In  courtesy  te 
the  purpose  of  leaving  fish  in  bond,  and  subse-  expect,  be  repudiated  by  the  oourte  before  whidi  our 
fluently  reshipping  them.  This  prohibition  vessels  aje  to  be  brought  for  abjudication.  It  is  the 
«r«-  J^^w^A^  4^Z^*Un,  Ai^i^^ir^w.^  J^f  ^invxrvK^^.  dcslrc  of  tlus  Govemment,  nevertheless,  that  our 
was  extended  to  the  obtammg  of  supplies,  consular  officers  should  wato'h  the  course  oV  proceed- 

pt  and  authentic 
maybe  made  in 

.-.^    «^    -^v, ft ^ w*    v->,    w-..^,*  *               ,                 «    affalnst  any  Amer- 

Cfotoa  icAU  flshing-vessel  is  only  that  she  nas  been  prepar- 

,T»^:'                   #  xi.     rw      •   •      r«                   i.  iuff  to  fish,  without  actual  fishing,  in  the  pronibited 

The  purpose  of  the  Dominion  Government  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  be  made  knownto  the  couMel  of  the 

seems  to  have  been  to  compel  the  conclusion  owners  of  the  vessel  that  this  Govemment  is  not  dis- 

of  a  reciprocity  treaty  by  the  United  States.  posed  to  regard  such  mere  preparation  as  an  iniVao- 


On  the  18th  of  September,  the  Assistant-  tion  of  the  obUMtions  of  oot  citizens  en«iged  in  the 

Secretary  of  State  reqn^lgf  l-'-^-^on  from  S2SS>^^f  Svfe^lt^&ca^^^ 

the  consul  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  ac(judleated,  if  possible,  without  being  complicated 

the  practice  of  transshipment  in  bond  was  not  with  other  questions,  bo  that,  if  adversely  decided, 

permitted  before  the  existence  of  the  late  Reci-  •  ««®  presenting  that  single  issue  may  bo  made  for 

procity  Treaty,  whether  the  American  fishing.  SS^Sto^od^^^frfJ^^^ 

vessels  were  admitted  to.  ports  of  entry  m  emmentof  Great  Britain  do  not  authorize  the  cap- 

Bntish  North  Ameru^a  for  that  or  any  other  tore  of  an  American  vessel  ttn^Ms/cmiuJ/t^'n^within 
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three  milea  of  the  coasts  from  which  tber  are  pro- 
hibited, or  of  a  line  drawn  acrORS  the  mouths  of  bayv 
whose  mouths  do  not  exceed  six  geographical  miles 
in  width.  In  any  ease  of  oondemnatlon,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  it  appear  with  precision  as  well  whether 
the  vessel  condemned  was  fishing  within  the  pro- 
hibited distance,  as  whether  the  actual  capture  was 
made  within  that  distance  or  beyond  it.  so  as  to  be 
upon  the  high-seas,  in  the  sense  which  tnis  Govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  attach  to  these  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  operations  of 
our  fishing-vessels  on  the  northeastern  coast. 

In  shor^  without  incurring  an^  expense  in  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel  till  fiirtner  instructed,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  our  consular  officera  in  the  districtB 
where  trials  maj  take  place  of  American  vessels  for 
sunposed  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  British  impe- 
rial or  colonial  Governments  will  lend  their  eonnte- 
nance  and  aid  to  the  parties  interested^  and  give 
prompt  information  of  anv  decisions  which  mav  be 
made.    They  will  request,  in  courteous  terms,  of  the 

S roper  officer  of  anj  court  making  a  decision,  a  certi- 
edToopy  of  the  opmion  which  may  be  written  in  the 
cause,  pacing  the  proper  fee  therefor,  which  will  be 
allowea  m  their  quarterly  accounts,  and  forward  it 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

This  Department  has  expected  such  information 
froni  the  spontaneous  activity  of  our  consular  officers, 
and  attributes  the  absence  of  it  to  the  provincial 
courts  being  now  in  vacation.  If  this  is  the  fact,  I 
shall  be  glfui  to  be  informed  of  the  dates  at  which 
the  respective  courts,  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  may  be  expected  to  convene  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business. 

You  will  call  the  attention  of  all  the  consuls  in 
your  jurisdiction  to  the  contents  of  this  instruction, 
who  are  located  at  points  where  vessels  will  be  likely 
to  be  taken  in  for  adjudication. 

HAMILTON  FISH. 


OE«,t 


rxsovl 

iKoxs,  y 


Mr.  WiUiam  A,  Dart  to  Mr.  FUK 

CoirsuLATX-GxirxiiAL  07  TBI  UNTrxD  Statxs  ov 
AxxBioA  roB  THX  Bbit.  N.  Amzrxoav  Pbovikoxs, 
MoxvTBEAL,  Jfbv.%  1870.  (Sec*ved  Nov. 

SxB :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  dispatch  of  the  29th  ultimo,  in  reference  to  the 
seizure  of  American  fishing- vessels  off  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  28th  ulti- 
mo, I  sent  a  dispatch  to  all  the  oonsula  in  the  mtri- 
time  provinoeSf  oaUing  their  attention  to  their  duty 
to  report  on  oases  ofseizure  by  telegraph,  and  also 
in  writing  by  mail. 

I^on  tne  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th,  which  came 
to  hand  yesterday,  I  caused  copies  to  be  at  onoe 
prepared,  and  dispatched  the  same  by  mail,  accom- 
pamed  bv  a  letter  to  each,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
coDT.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  important  consuls,  Uiat 
at  Halifax  and  St.  John,  are  now  absent  on  leave  £h>m 
the  Department,  and  I  fear  their  deputies  may  not  be 
as  aoourate  in  collecting  information  as  the  consuls 
would  have  been  if  at  home. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  unfriendly  construction 

fiven  by  the  Dominion  Government  oi  the  Treaty  of 
818  was  intensified  in  its  harshness  by  the  almost 
covert  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  oe  enforced. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tiiat  our  consuls 
oould  ascertain  from  the  commanders  of  the  various 
armed  vessels  what  they  would  consider  cause  for 
seixure  and  condemnation. 

No  adeouate  or  suitable  notice  was  given  to  the 
eaptaina  oi  American  flshing^vessels,  aira  Uiey  wore 
seized  fbr  aots  which  they  lud  been  permittea  to  do 
from  time  immemorial,  as  well  beiQDre  as  subsequently 
to  the  above-mentioned  treaty. 

Information  has  oome  to  me  from  so  many  sources 
of  dedarations  made  by  the  various  ministers  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  that  I  cannot  doubt,  and  it 
is  openly  proclaimed  here  and  believed  to  be  true, 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty. 


in  the  manner  it  has  been  enfbreed,  has  two  ol^eots, 
viz. :  one  of  which  is  to  create  a  Canadian  sentiment 
in  antagonism  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
chedL  uie  spread  of  American  sentiment  hero  look- 
ing to  ultimate  annexation ;  the  other  olject  is,  by 
the  close  control  of  the  fishing  interests  to  compel  the 
United  States,  through  her  interests,  to  make  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  Statea  and 
the  British  provinces  in  North  America. 

The  prevention  of  our  vessels  from  purchasinfl^ 
supplies  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  injuringthe  trade  and  commerce  of  those  points, 
while  the  JDominion  Government  is  deriving  no  cor- 
responding advantage. 

But  a  bzobII  fraction  of  the  fish  taken  there  is  taken 
by  the  Canadians,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  there  will  not  be  likely,  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
duty  upon  fish,  if  maintained,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Canadian  fishermen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reepectftilly,  your 
obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  DABT,  Consul-Oenerol. 

Coksulate-Genxbal  oy  the  Ukitxd  States  of 
Ahxeica  fob  toe  Bsrr.  N.  Ausxicak  PBorriKoxs, 

MoHTRKAX^  November  2, 1870. 

Snt :  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion which  I  have  just  received  from  the  Department 
of  State,  giving  its  views  and  wishes  in  reference  to 
the  seizure  of  American  vessels  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  treaties  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  to  them, 
regulatiiw  the  fishing-trade  between  the  Unitea 
States  and  the  British  XTorth  American  provinces.  I 
had  supposed  that  the  consuls  within  whose  districts 
seizures  have  been  made  had  kept  the  Department 
frilly  advised  of  each  seizure  and  the  ground  upon 
which  they  were  respectively  made.  I  fear  this  duty 
has  been  neglected,  which  is  much  to  be  r^^tted 
considering  the  large  interests  involved,  and  the  deli- 
cate and  important  questions  that  may  arise.  The 
neglect  should  be  remedied  at  once  and  frilly. 

You  will  please  report  at  your  earliest  oppoituni^ 
what  vessels  have  oeen  seized,  the  date  of  seizuFe 
respectively,  upon  what  alleged  grounds,  and  what 
disposition  nas  been  made  of  the  vessel.  If  a  libel 
of  information  has  been  filed  in  the  Admiialty  Court, 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment. State  when  the  courts  commenced  session,  or 
when  they  will  hold  a  ses^on  at  which  the  several 
cases  of  seizure  will  be  tried.  Consult  freely  irith 
the  attorneys  for  the  claimants  of  the  several  vessels, 
and  make  yourself  fimiiliar  with  the  precise  points 
which  have  arisen  or  will  be  likely  to  arise  in  each 
case,  and  with  great  care  to  accuracy,  and  transmit 
that  information  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  in 
cases  where  condemnation  has  already  been  had, 
procure  and  send  to  the  Department  the  opinion  or 
the  judge  condemning  it ;  and  it  would  be  well,  in 
case  a  vessel  were  released,  to  procure  and  send  a 
like  opinion. 

You  should  keep  the  Department  as  freely  and  ac- 
curately advised  of  all  these  cases  of  seizure  as  a 
lawyer  would  his  dient  in  the  progress  and  determi- 
nation of  an  important  suit. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

wnilAM  A.  DABT,  Consul-Genenal. 

ycrthtDest  Boundary* — ^In  April  last,  Vhile 
engaged  in  locating  a  military  reBeiration  near 
Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  discovered  that 
the  commonly-received  bonndary-line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions 
at  that  place  is  abont  4,700  feet  sonth  of  the 
trne  position  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and 
that  uie  line,  if  correctly  mn,  wonld  leave  the 
fort  of  the  Hndson's  Bay  Company,  at  Pem- 
bina, within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
This  information  naving  been  communicated 
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to  the  British  Goyernment,  the  United  States 
vere  requested  to  consent,  and  did  consent,  to 
the  present  British  oconpation  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  fort.  Deeming  it  important, 
however,  that  the  bonndary-line  should  be  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  two 
GoTemments,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
commission  were  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  present 
session. 

InUmaU&nal  GHnage, — ^The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  haying,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  President  to  invite  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  powers,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  common 
unit  and  standard  of  an  international  gold  coin- 
age, the  Secretary  of  State,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  on  the  11th  of  June  addressed  a  cir- 
cular, upon  the  subject,  to  the  legations  of  the 
United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Continen- 
tal Europe.  The  circular  contains  an  elaborate 
and  forcible  statement  of  the  reasons  rendering 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  desirable,  and 
suggests,  as  a  plan  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  the  scheme  known  as  the  dollar  scheme. 
This  scheme  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  in 
order  to  make  the  coin  of  metrical  weight,  so 


that  three  dollars  coined  of  nine-tenths  fineness, 
shall  weigh  five  grammes,  while  two  dollars  shall 
contain  three  grammes  of  fine  gold.  It  also  con- 
templates that  the  British  penny  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  two  metric  cents,  and  that  the  sover- 
eign and  a  new  French  coin  of  twenty-five 
francs,  shall  each  be  brought  to  the  weight, 
fineness,  size,  and  value  of  the  half-eagle  as  re- 
daced.  It  suggests  (for  consideration  only,  and 
not  as  the  best  theoretical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion) that  the  international  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  nations  that  may  become  parties  to  any 
monetary  convention,  or  who  may  in  any  other 
way  arrange  this  question  between  themselves, 
shidl  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  which  it  contains,  which  measure  shall  be 
expressed  in  a  common  standard  of  weight 
upon  its  face ;  and  that,  unless  absolute  umfi- 
cation  can  be  obtained,  all  other  questions  of 
coinage  be  left  to  local  law  and  experience. 
The  French  decigramme  is  suggested  as  the  most 
convenient  common  measure  by  which  to  de- 
termine this  quantity,  and  that  it  is  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  running  this  expression 
into  a  fraction. 

The  Government  of  the  United  -States  sug- 
gests (also  for  consideration  only)  the  following 
as  a  practicable  table : 


CovBtrj. 


United  States. 
Great  Britun. 

Fnmee 

PruMiii 

Austria 

MQntzTcrein. . 

Bossia 

Spain 


I>«MBJnAtlou  «f  Coia. 


Half-eagle 

Sovereign 

Napoleon 

Frederick  d'or  prior  to  1856 

Double  ducat 

Crown 

Half-imperial 

Doubloon  of  10  escudos,  since  1864. 


PrMMt  w«l(U   la 

dMdoMl  frMtlomof 

PfOpOMd 

walfcbt  of  the 

vnngAd  MBtalaad 

ume. 

75.282 

75 

78.824 

78 

68.065 

58 

60.802 

60 

68.888 

69 

100.00 

100 

69.987 

60 

75.488 

76 

PerocnUgaof 

«liang«. 

—8-10 
— * 
—1-12 
— * 


+1-80 


These  suggested  changes  are  slight,  and  need 
•carcely  be  accounted  for.  If  adopted,  they 
a£fbrd  in  the  decigramme  an  international  unit 
which  will  be  easily  conyertible  from  one  ex- 
presnon  iuto  another,  and  fine  gold  is  made 
the  standard,  without  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  alloy. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Bancroft  communi- 
cated to  this  Gk>yernment  a  statement  relating 
to  the  subject,  which  he  had  reoeiyed  from  the 
Qoremment  of  Korth  Germany.  He  said  thai 
a  reform  of  German  coinage  was  contem- 
plated; that  certain  steps  of  legislatiye  inquiry 
indicated  that  £m1  It  seemed  that  the  ten* 
dency  in  Gen&any  was  string  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  i9ye-and-twenty  franc  gold- 
pieces  as  a  standard. 

JTapait*  JD^MTtdtion  of  OhrUtiaiu. — In 
1869  there  were  statements  made  to  the  rep- 
resentatiyes  of  Western  powers  in  Japan,  that 
natiye  Christians  in  the  islands  of  Soto  had 
been  persecuted  to  death  by  Japanese  officers 
in  charge  of  the  islands.  The  inyestigations 
nade  by  the  Japanese  Goyemment  failed  to 
find  any  substantial  grounds  for  the  report. 
Early  in  1870  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  for- 


eign representatiyes  that  a  system  of  deporta- 
tion of  the  natiye  Ohristians  had  been  under- 
taken, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire 
Christian  yiliage  were  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
sarrounding  country. 

On  the  19th  of  January  an  interyiew  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Teddo  between  the  highest 
Japanese  officers  of  state  and  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatiyes, in  which  the  arrest  of  the  depor- 
tation of  Ohristians  was  under  consideration. 
The  result  of  the  interyiew  was  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  policy  of  the  Mikadoes  goyem- 
ment in  decreeing  that  natiye  Christians  should 
be  deported  ^^to  labor  in  the  mines  and  liyein 
the  forests." 

Mr.  DeLong,  United  States  minister  in  Ja- 
pan, reported  that  a  distinct  and  positiye  ayow- 
al  was  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  Mikadoes 
goyernment  based  upon  the  Sintoo  creed,  and 
depending  lor  its  perpetuity  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  faith,  foresaw  in  the  propagand- 
ism  of  Christianity  the  oyerthrow  of  its  fi&ith 
and  the  fall  of  its  dynasty. 

The  Goyemment,  while  intrenching  itself 
behind  the  legal  shield  of  an  abstract  right  to 
manage  its  own  internal  affairs  without  inter- 
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position,  had  no  intention  of  practising  crnelty  Clarendon  seemed  to  regard  the  dUtribntSoii 

in  carrying  out  its  policy.  of  the  converts  in  nineteen  different  localities 

It  further  appeared  that  the  habit  of  propa-  as  more  calculated  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 

gandism,  in  contravention  of  Japanese  law  and  tion  of  Ohristianitj  throughout  Ji^pan  i£an 

treaty   rights,   by  foreign   missionaries,  had  their  unmolested  residence  in  their  former,  or 

caused  the  converts  to  assume  contemptuous  any  one  locality. 

attitudes  in  relation  to  the  sacred  things  of  He  also  ocnnmended  to  the  Frendi  Govem- 

the  Sintoo  faith.  ment  the  policy  of  sustaining  the  Japanese  in 

In  his  dispatch.  No.  14,  of  January  22d,  .Mr.  the  interdiction  of  the  propagandism  of  Chris- 
DeLong  says :  "  It  is  quite  dear  that,  by  the  tianity  by  Bonian  Catholic  missionaries.  • 
deportation  of  over  three  thousand  native  The  views  of  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
Christians,  the  Mikado's  government  contem-  emments,  which  corresponded  with  those  of 
plates  the  conciliation  of  the  Sintoo  priesthood,  this  Government,  were  communicated  on  the 
the  bigoted  country  si^uires,  and  all  those  nu-  18th  of  June  to  Mr.  DeLong. 
merous  daimio's  retamers  and  others  in  all  Nobth  Gesmakt.  Protection  of  Korth  Qer- 
parts  of  Japan,  who  are  only  by  their  own  fiuuu  in  France, — ^About  the  middle  of  July 
quarrels  and  feuds  with  their  neighbors  pre-  France  declared  war  against  North  Germany, 
vented  from  forming  and  organizing  them-  and  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the 
selves  into  a  great  national  anti-foreign  party,  North-German  Government  to  assume  the  pro- 
whioh,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  over-  tection  of  its  subjects  in  France  during  the  con- 
whelming  in  its  strength  and  unanimity  on  tinuance  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Washbume  was 
that  basis.**  instructed  to  ask  tiie  assent  of  the  French  Gov- 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  received  Mr.  emment  to  this  arrangement.     This  assent 

DeLong*s  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  was  freely  given. 

representatives  in  Japan  to  obtain  a  modifica-  The  Swiss  minister  in  France  was  charged 

tion  of  the  decrees  of  deportation,  and  having  with  the  protection  of  the  subjects  of  Bavaria 

considered  the   disposition  of  the  Japanese  and  Baden,  and  the  Bussian  minister  with  that 

Government  to  comply  therewith  so  far  as  con-  of  the  subjects  of  WUrtemberg. 

sistent  with  its  own  security,  informed  Mr.  De  The  French  Government  felt  called  upon. 

Long  on  the  18th  of  April  that  his  individual  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to 

and  cooperative  efforts  to  prevent  persecution  forbid  the  departure  f^om  France  of  such  Ger- 

were  cordially  approved  by  the  Department.  mans  as  were  subject  to  military  duty  in  their 

Mr.  Fish  says  further  that  these  deplorable  own  country.    Mr.  Washbume  endeavored  to 

acts  of  the  Japanese  Government,  however  cruel  obtain  a  modification  of  this  determination  of 

and  uncalled  for,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  done  the   £mperor*s   Government,  and   protested 

in  violation  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  be-  against  the  doctrine   held  by  the  Duke  de 

tween  Japan  and  the  United  States.    They  (&amont  as  to  the  right  of  belligerents  toward 

rather  appear  to  have  been  done  in  the  ezer-  enemies*  subjects  residing  in  the  belligerent's 

cise  of  the  internal  authority  which  that  gov-  country. 

emment  claims  to  possess  over  its  subjects.  Mr.  Washbume^s  notes  received  the  approv- 

.  Until  the  views  of  the  other  treaty  powers  al  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  to  be 

can  be  ascertained,  the  Department  can  give  found  on  pages  82  and  96  of  the  Executive 

you  no  other  instruction  tjian  to  continue  to  Document  No.  1,  third  session.  Forty-second 

act  in  the  same  spirit  whenever  occasion  shfdl  Congress.    In  the  last  note  of  the  Duke  de 

call  for  your  interference.  Gramont  to  Mr.  Washbume,  the  expulsion  of 

An  expression  of  the  views  of  the  other  all  Germans  from  France  is  alluded  to  as  • 
treaty  powers  having  been  invited  by  the  Sec-  possibility  of  the  future.  In  the  middle  of  Au- 
retary  of  State,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  gust  31r.  Washburne  was  informed  by  the 
British  Government,  although  desiring  to  use  French  minister  of  the  Interior  that  it  had 
their  influence  on  all  occasions  in  favor  of  na-  been  determined  to  order  all  Germans,  in  the 
tive  Christians  in  Japan,  would  not  think  it  most  humane  manner,  to  leave  the  country, 
advisable  to  put  upon  the  Mikado  such  ah  A  very  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Washbume's 
amount  of  pressure  as  might,  if  successful,  measures  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  order 
serve  to  imperil  his  position  with  his  subjects  is  to  be  found  on  pages  99  to  103  of  the  above- 
in  general ;  that  it  had  learned  with  satis&c-  mentioned  document. 

tion  that  Mr.  Fish  had  expressed  himself  en-  The  situation  of  the  Germans  was  aggravated 

tirely  opposed,  on  grounds  both  of  principle  by  General  Troohu^s  proclamation  of  August 

and  expediency,  to  the  employment  offeree  in  24tl),  expelling  *^ useless  mouths,"  and  of  Au- 

behalf  of  Chrieftian  converts  in  Japan.  gust  28th,  expelling  foreigners. 

The  British  Government  commended  to  its  The  necessity  of  providing  some  pecuniary 

minister  in  Japan  the  propriety  of  the  Boman  relief  for  its   distressed  subjects  was  made 

Catholic  missionaries  impressing  upon  their  known  to  the  North-German   Government, 

converts  the  necessity  of  not  setting  them-  By  its  order  a  credit  was  placed  at  the  disposal 

selves,  npon  the  strength  of  their  conversion,  of  Mr.  Washbume  to  pay  the  expenses,  to  the 

in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  empire.    In  a  frontier,  of  Germans  leaving  France, 

communication  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  Earl  of  On  the  2d  of  September  Mr.  Washbume  in- 
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formod  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  ent,  unless  It  be  contoiband.    Thus  amended,  the 

e*^4.^-  i^«..*r^«  i»A^  Tr\aaiJ\  n<iaan<M*fia  anH  iHvAn  Government  of  the   United   States  will   adopt  it, 

States  legation  had  visaed  P^^portawid  given  ^^  ^^^er  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  iil 

safd-oonduct  for  thirty  thousand  gnhjects  of  that  declaration.* »    And  agidn.  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward 

the    North-German    Confederation,  expelled  renewed  the  offer  to  give  the  adhesion  of  the  United 

from  France,    eight  thousand  of  -whom  had  States  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris, 

been  furnished  with  railroad  tickets,  and  a  «^<1««F«^^  *  preference  that  the  same  amend- 

*               _          ,.-             mm              .    i?— .^^««.  ment snouid oe retameci. 

less  number  with  a  small  amount  of  money.  ^^^^^  Bism£irck's  dispatch,  communicated  m  your 

SighU  of  iVdtt^ratf.— The  prmoiples  Wiiioli  i^^^j  of  the  19th  instant,  shows  that  North  Germany 

formed  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Con-  is  wUUd^  to  recognize  this  principle  (even  without 

irress  of  Paris  were  early  in  the  war  accepted  reciprocity)  in  the  war  which  has  now  unhappily 

Vr  Praace  as  the  rule  by  which  her  conduct  as  ^J^E'^r^'.^XT^^e^^ttX'^^^ 

to  neutrals  would  be  guidea.  people  of  the  United  States  may  soon  be  gratified  by 

The  Danish  proclamation  of  neutrality  also  seeing  it  universally  recognized  as  another  restraining 

announced  the  adhesion  of  Denmark  to  these  and  hannoniang  influence  imposed  by  modem  civil - 

orinciDles  Szation  upon  the  art  of  war. 

^  TheVrti-German  Oonfederation  offlciaUy  eo4ffitit'.*"-""*^""|SSSL°^SFIS^*^ 
commnmcated  to  the  United  Stfttes  its  mten- 

Hon  of  adhering  to  the  prmoiple  that  private  On  the  28d  day  of  August,  the  President 

property  on  the  high-seas  would  be  exempt  found  it  necessary  to  issue  his  proclamation 

from  seizure  by  Prussian  ships  without  regard  ezgoinlng  neutrality  as  to  the  belligerents  in 

to  reciprocity.    The  Government  of  the  United  the  present  war. 

States  was  especially  gratified   by  this  an-  French  cruisers  appearing  off  the  coasts  and 

nouncement,  and  on  the  22d  of  July  the  fol-  harbors  of  the  United  States,  apparently  with 

lowing  note  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  a  view  to  abuse  their  hospitality  by  making 

of  State  to  Baron  Gerolt :  such  waters  subservieVb  to  purposes  of  war, 

Depabuceot  of  State  )  *^®  President  issued  his  proclamation  on  the 

Washdjoton,  July  22, 1870.  '  J  8th  of  October,  defining  the  rights  and  obliga- 

.  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  t^OM  o^  t^©  belligerents  as  to  such  neutral 

of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  communicating  to  waters. 

this  Government  the  text  of  a  dispatch  from  Count  Rights  qf  Legation.-^After  the  circumvalla- 

^!'^^4?U^  M^  *tfrom^\^zuro  r'tL^  Bh?8  *''^^  ^^  ^*™  ^^  ^^^  Germans,  Count  Bismarck 

oftii'M^Mty  the  K^^of^uT without  re^d  to  wrote  to M.  Jules  Favre  that  a  courier  with  the 

reciprocity.  dispatches  of  foreign  ministers  m  Pans  would 

In  compliance  with  the  request  fUrther  contidned  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the 

in  your  note,  that  oommunication  has  been  officially  besieging  army,  on  the  condition  that  such 

'"u?.^«n^°n£.rwi*'^^SS?^^Vh«  jir.\t^A  Rt^t««  dispatohcs  should  be  unsealed,  subject  to  the 

It  IS  now  nearly  a  centuiy  BiQoe  the  Unitea  states,  .     *^     ..         j.  j.t_     t»        •           2\.     -is      ^   j  a^ 

through  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bemamin  FrankUn,  and  inspection  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  to 

John  Adams^  their  plenlpotenfiarles,  and  Prussia,  contain  nothing  in  relation  to  the  war.     The 

under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Frederick,  entcrea  diplomatic    corps  in  Paris  unanimously    de- 

into  a  treaFjr  of  ami^  and  oommerce,  to  be  in  force  termined  not  to  accept  the  conditions. 

J^ff^rsho'Sd^^V^^^^  O^  the  6th  of  o/tober  the  representatives 

contracting  parties,  "sll  merchant  and  trading  vessels  of  foreign  powers  m  Pans  addressed  a  Jomt 

employed  in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  note  to  Oount  Bismarck,  stating  that,  if  the 

plaoBS,  and  thereby  rendering  the  necessaries,  con-  condition  (viz.,  to  send  dispatches  unsealed)  was 

StSSSA^^rg.S^^^fX^'lSXt^S  fayiBted  upon,  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  the 

pass  freo  md.  unmolested;  and  that  neither  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  ot  neutral  states  to 

contraotlogpowersshouldgrantor  issue  any  commis-  keep  up   official  communications   with    their 

sion  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them  respective  governments. 

to  take  or  destroy  such  trading-vessels,  or  interrupt  (Jount  Bismarck,  on  the  10th  of  October, 

The  Government  of  the  United  Btatos  receives  with  ^^^  ^^  foUowmg  reply : 


since  then  advocated  by  this  Government  whenever  matic  corps  who  still  reside  in  Paris  wished  to  infbim 

opportunity  has  offered.    In  1854,  President  Pierce,  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them.to  entertain 

in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said :  "  Should  official  relations  with  tneir  ffovernments,  if  the  con- 

the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing,  ditionwas  to  be  insisted  on  that  only  open  dispatches 

OS  a  rule  or  intemadonid  law,  to  exempt  private  could  be  addressed  to  them.    Whentnerefhsalof  an 

propertyuponthe  ocean  from  seizure  by  pubUc  armed  armistice  by  the  French  Government  rendered  the 

cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers,  tiie  united  States  continuation  of  the  siege  of  Paris  ineyitable,  the 

wUl  reaoily  meet  them  on  that  broad  ground."    In  Government  of  the  King,  at  hist>wn  instance,  noti- 

1856,  this  Government  was  invited  to  ^ve  its  adhe-  fled  the  agcnto  of  the  neutral  powers  accredited  to 


the  private  property  of  the  subjeote  or  citizens  of  a  The  same  day  T  received,  at  Ferridres^  the  com- 
belhgerent  on  the  nigh-seas  shall  be  exempted  from  munication  of  the  Minbter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
ieizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belliger-    Government  of  the  national  defence,  informing  me  of 
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the  dMire  ezpmaed  by  the  diplomatic  corps  to  send  alluded  to  in  any  treatiae  on  the  subject.    The  right 

a  courier  each  week  with  the  dispatches  for  their  of  legation,  however,  is  fully  acknowledged,  and,  as 

governments.    I  did  not  hesitate,  in  accordance  with  incident  to  that  right,  the  privilege  of  sending  and 

the  rules  established  by  international  law,  to  give  receiving  messages.    This  privilege  is  acknowledged 

the  answer  dictated  to  me  by  the  ezigenoies  of  the  in  unquuifled  terms.  There  is  no  exception  or  reser- 

military  situation.    It  has  seemed  proper  to  the  men  vation  looking  to  the  possibility  of  olockade  of  a 

actually   in  power  to  establish   the  seat  of  their  capital  by  a  hostile  force.    Although  such^  blockades 

government  m  the  interior  of  the  fortifications  of  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  their  liability   to 

raris,  and  to  choose  this  city  and  its  environs  for  the  happen  must  have  j>resented  itself  to  the  minas  of 

scene  of  war.    If  the  members  of  the  diplomatio  the  writers  on  pubho  law,  and,  if  they  had  supposed 

oorps  accredited  to  the  preceding  govemment  havQ  that  the  right  of  sending  messeng[ers  was  merged  in 

decided  to  share,  with  the  Qovemment  of  national  or  subordinate  to  the  belligerent  n^hta  of  the  assail^ 

defence,  inconveniences  inseparable  from  a  stay  in  a  ant,  they  certainly  would  nave  saia  so.    Indeed,  the 

besieged  fortress,  the  responsibility  for  it  does  not  rights  of  legation  under  such  circumstances  must  be 

rest  with  the  Govemment  of  the  King.  regarded  as  paramount   to  any   bellig^-ent   riffht. 

Whatever  mav  be  our  confidence  that  the  sub*  They  ouffht  not  to  be  questioned  or  curtailed,  unless 
scribers  to  the  letter  of  the  6th  October  will  submit  the  attacking  party  has  good  reason  to  believe  that 
personally,  in  the  communications  addressed  to  their  they  will  be  aoused,  or  unless  some  military  neoes- 
^ovemments,  to  the  obligations  which  their  presence  sity.  which  upon  proper  statement  must  be  regarded 
m  a  strongly-besieged  place  may  impose  on  diplo-  as  obvious,  shall  require  the  curtiulment. 
matio  agents,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war,  we  The  condition  upon  which  the  sending  of  mes- 
must  not  the  less  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  aengers  was  offerea  was  humiliating,  and  could  not 
the  imi>ortance  of  certain  facts  in  a  military  point  of  be  accepted  by  any  diplomatic  agent  with  any  self- 
view  miffht  escape  them.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  respect.  Correspondence  between  those  of&cera  and 
they  comd  not  oner  to  us  the  same  guarantee  for  the  thoir  governments  is  always  more  or  less  confiden- 
mcsseugers  whom  they  are  to  employ,  and  whom  we  tial,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  in- 
shall  bo  obliged  to  allow  to  pass  our  lines.  A  state  spection  by  the  blookading  force  should  be  permitted, 
of  things  has  been  producea  in  Paris  no  analogous  Indeed,  the  requirement  of  such  a  condition  must  be 
precedent  to  which  is  offered  by  modern  history,  regfurded  as  tantamount  to  an  imputation  both  upon 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  international  law.  the  integrity  of  the  minister  and  the  neutrality  otms 
>  A  govemment,  at  war  #ith  a  power  which  has  not  government. 

yet  reooji^nized  it,  is  shut  up  in  a  besioged  fortress,  Tou  will  consequently  remonstrate  against  the  ex- 

and  sees  itself  surroimded  by  a  party  of  diplomatists,  ercise  of  authority  adverted  to,  as  being  oontruy  to 

who  had  been  accredited  to  a  govemment  for  which  that  paramount  right  of  legation  which  eveiy  inde- 

the  Gk>vemment  of  the  national  defence  has  been  sub-  pendent  nation  ought  to  ez^oy,  and  in  which  all  are 

stituted.    In  presence  of  so  irregular  a  situation,  it  equally  interested. 

will  be  difficult  to  establish,  on  tne  basis  of  the  law  Tmssia  has  heretofore  been  a  leading  champion  of 

of  nations,  rules  which  would  be  incontestable  from  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  ocean.    She  has,  even 

all  points  of  view.  during  the  existing  war,  made  acknowledged  sacri- 

I  oelieve  myself  entitled  to  hope  that  your  Excel-  fices  to  her  faith  and  consistency  in  that  respect, 

lency  will  comprehend  the  justice  of  these  observe-  The  course  of  her  arms  on  land  does  not  seem  to 

tions,  and  will  appreciate  the  considerations  which,  warrant  or  require  any  enforcement  of  extreme  bel- 

to  mv  lively  regret,  prevent  me  ftx>m  giving  assent  to  ligerent  claims  in  that  quarter  as  a^;ainst  neutrals, 

the  desire  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  6ui  October.  An  analogous  privilese  of  legation  was  upon  sev- 

Besidcs,  if  the  subscribers  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  era!  occasions  successfmly  asserted  bv  this  Govem- 

this  denial,  the  governments  which  they  have  rep-  ment,  during  the  late  war  between  Brazil  and  her 

resented  at  Paris,  and  whom  I  shall,  without  delay,  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Paragua]^  on  the  other, 

make  acquainted  with  the  correspondence  exchangea  Mr.  Washburn,  the  Fnited  States  minister  to  Para- 

between  us,  will  put  themselves  in  oommumoation  guay,  applied  for  a  permit  to  take  him  through  the 

with  the  Govemment  of  the  King,  in  order  to  examine  hostile  unes  to  Asuncion,  his  destination.    The  ap- 

the  questions  of  the  laws  of  nations,  which  are  at-  plication,  though  at  first  rejected,  was  ultimately 

tachod  to  the  abnormal  condition  which  events  and  granted.  Applicationwas  subsequently  made  for  leave 

the  measures  of  the  Govemment  of  the  national  de-  For  General  McMahon,  his  successor^ to  pass  the  same 

fence  have  created  in  Paris.                       '  lines,  and  ibr  the  vessel  which  earned  him  to  bring 

*          I  have  the  honor,  etc,           BISMABCE.  back  Mr.  Washburn.    This,  also^hough  at  first  re- 

rpi^    o        X          jtoj.  J.     '            ...  J.  fused,  was  ultimately  granted.    There  is  reason  to 

^  Ihe  becretary  of  btate,  in  receiymg  inrorma-  believe  that  the  course  taken  by  this  Govemment  on 

tlon  of  what  bad  occurred,  on  the  11th  of  No-  those  occasions  was  approved  by  other  governments, 

vember  addressed  the  followisg  dispatch  to  I^  ^  probable  that  other  governments  would  also 

Mr  Bancroft  •  sanction  the  claim  of  the  United  States  in  this  case. 

DwAimcwrr  OF  State,      >  HAMILTON  FISH. 

fln. .  Ti,.  ..f.Z^^r'I'^'^  \^^^:  L  On  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  a  note  on  the 

Bib:  The  refusal  of  the  German  authorities  at  the  „«^^ „„i.:««*  «,««  «^^«««oa^  *^  'Ro*^*^  n^r^r^u  k». 

investment  of  Paris  to  allow  the  United  States  minis-  sjme  subject  was  addressed  to  Baron  Gerolt  by 

ter  there  to  send  a  messenffer  to  London  with  a  ^^  Secretary  of  State, 

poach,  with  dispatches  from  nis  legation,  unless  the  %r    tr*  x      »         /y     t 

contents  of  the  pouch  should  be  unsealed,  must  be  •«''•  ■^*«^  ^  Baron  Gtrolt, 

regarded  as  an  uncourteous  proceeding,  which  cannot  Depabtmknt  ov  Stati,                      ) 

be  acquiesced  in  by  this  Govemment.    Blockade  by  Washhtotok,  Ifoffeniber  91,  IWO.  J 

both  sea  and  land  is  a  military  measure  for  the  re-  Sn :  The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

duction  of  an  enemy's  fortress,  bv  preventing  the  United  States,  duly  received  the  note  of  the  4th 

access  of  relief  from  without,  and  oy  compelling  the  instant,  with  the  accompanying  doeoments,  addressed 

troops  and  inhabitants  to  surrender  for  want  of  sup-  to  him  br  Baron  Gerolt,  envoy  eztraordinvy  and 

plies.    When,  however,  the  blockaded  fortress  haT>-  ministerpienipotentiary  of  the  North-German  Union, 

Sens  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country  where  the  relative  to  intercourse  Detween  the  diplomatic  repre- 

iplomatio  representative  of  a  neutral  state  resides,  sentatives  in  Puis  of  the  governments  of  neutral 

has  the  blockading  force  a  riffht  to  cut  him  off  from  states  and  thei{  respective  govemmenta.     In  that 

all  intercourse  by  letter  with  the  outer  world,  and  oommunication  it  is  assumed  that,  Paris  being  in  a 

even  with  his  own  govemment  I    No  such  rignt  is  state  of  siege  by  the  German  forces,  the  latter  have  a 

either  expressly  recognized  by  public  law,  or  is  even  belligerent  right,  under  the  public  law,  to  cut  off  all 
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interoourse  between  the  diplomatic  repnseiitstiTes        Lately  it  is  understood  that  the  matter,  so 

of  foreign  powers  there  and  their  govemmenttf  at  f||j.  ^g  the  United  States  are  concerned,  nad 

home,  or,  ifsuoh  intercourse  shouldbe  allowed  at  aU,  ^^        satisfactorily  adjusted, 

that  the  DcaiefflnirforRe  may  prescribe  the  conditiona  I'vw  b»uu>i»vw»mj  o*y^uo..««. 
upon  which  it  BhSl  be  peniltted.    The  right  seems        The  United  States  Government  have  had  oc- 

fhrther  to  be  claimed  upon  the  alleged  impropriety  oasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  GK>vemment  of 

of  diplomatic  agents  continuing  to  reside  in  a  be-  Peru  for  the  attempted  detention  by  legal  pro- 

leaguered  dtr  which  contains  peiBoms  in. authority  ^^gg  ^f  -^^  jy^  Farrand,  bearer  of  dispatches 

j^^Ulo  thereto  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^  ^^^^^  jj^^^ 

The  underalgned,  after  a  oareftd  oonridenrtion  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Hovey,  the  United 

the  snbject,  and  with  every  disposition  to  acknowl-  States  minister,  Hr.  Farrand  was  released,  and 

edge  the  just  and  necessary  belhgerent  rights  of  the  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way.   The  Peruvian 

blockading  force,  caimot  acquiesce  injbe  Government  contended  that  there  were  cir- 

set  up  on  behalf  of  that  force.    It  is  true  that,  when  ^„^^^^^^  ;„  4.1^^  ^«„^  ™i.i^K   ^^^a^,.^  ♦!.«. 

such  a  force  invests  a  fortified  place  with  a  view  to  cjunstances  m  the  case  which  rendered  the 

its  reduction,  one  of  the  means  usually  relied  upon  claim  of  Mr.  Farrand  to  the  privileges  of  nis 

for  that  purpose  is,  the  interruption  of  ordinary  com-  character  as  bearer  of  dispatches  questionable, 
munication  bv  messengers  or  by  letters,    'wiis  to        xhe  views  of  the  United  States  are  expressed 

tJiS'Sri'ffl^  ttr±5rffity%?h":  ^  ««  foUowu^  dijp*tch  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr. 

enemy's  territoiy  occupied  by  the  assaSant  adjacent  Brent,  of  the  19th  of  October  last : 
to  the  blockadea  place.    Pans,  however,  is  the  capi-  DxpABnaar  ov  State,  ) 

tal  of  France.    There  the  diplomatic  representatives  WAsmvexov,  October  10, 18T0.  ) 

of  neutral  states  had  their  official  residence  prior  to  •  Sea :  The  question  which  arose  between  General 

the  investment.    If  they  think  proper  to  stay  there  HoVey  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru, 

while  it  lasts,  they  must  expect  to  put  up  with  the  relative  to  the  right  of  that  government  to  obstruct 

inconveniences  necessarily  incident  to  their  choice,  the  departure  of  Colonel  Farrand,  who  had  been  ap- 

Amon^  thesCj  however,  the  stopping  of  ooramuniea-  pointed  a  bearer  of  dispatches  by  the  ffeneral,  seems 

tion  with  their  governments  cannot  be  recognized,  to  be  of  too  much  general  importance  to  be  left  un- 

The  right  of  embassy  to  a  belligerent  state  is  one  noticed  by  this  Department.    It  is  of  no  moment  in 

which  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  its  ene-  the  particular  case,  as  the  Peruvian  Government  ulti- 

mlee  to  acknowledge,  and  to  permit  the  exercise  of,  in  mately  connived  at  Colonel  Farrand's  departure, 
every  usual  or  proper  way.    If  this  right  should  be        The  oooasion  for  the  colonel's  employment  in  the 

denied  or  nnduly  curtailed,  wars  might  be  indefl- .  character  adverted  to  was  the  conclusion  of  two 

nitely  prolonged,  and  general  peace  would  be  im*  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  which 

practicable.  were  signed  on  the  6th  and  12th  of  last  month. 

The  privilcffe  of  embassy  necessarily  carries  with  General  Hovey's  instructions  recognized- his  right  to 
it  that  of  employing  messengers  between  the  embassy  make  such  an  appointment  in  such  a  contingency, 
and  its  government.  TliLs Is  a  privilege  universally  The  appointment  was  made  accordingly  on  the  12th 
recognized  by  publicists.  There  is  no  exception  or  of  September,  and  Colonel  Farrand's  passport  in  his 
reservation  made  for  the  case  of  an  embassy  having  official  character  issued  to  him  on  that  day  without 
its  abode  hi  a  blockaded  place.  Indeed,  the  deniiu  any  information  to  General  Hovey  that  any  branch 
of  the  right  of  correspondence  between  a  diplomatic  of  the  Peruvian  Government  or  any  person  objected 
agent  in  such  a  "^lace  and  his  government  seems  to  the  ooloners  discharging  the  duties  of  his  trust, 
tantamount  to  insisting  that  he  cannot  elect  to  be  a  It  seems,  however,  that  suDsequently,  but  before  the 
neutral,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  adversary  if  he  colonel  could  start  on  his  errand,  a  person  didming 
continues  to  stay  there,  especially  when  the  legiti-  to  be  a  creditor  of  his  sued  out  judicial  process  for^ 
maey  of  the  authority  of  those  directing  the  resistance  biddUng  him  to  leave  Peru.  General  Hovey  promptly 
is  denied  by  the  other  assailant.  complidned  of  this  proceeding  as  contrary  to  inter- 
*  The  opposite  course,  which  it  has  suited  the  con*  national  law  relative  to  the  immunities  of  couriers, 
venience  of  some  neutral  government  to  adopt,  la  as  set  forth  in  Wheaton^s  treatise  on  that  subject, 
obviously  liable  to  be  construed,  partiy.  at  least,  the  The  minister,  in  his  replv,  while  acknowledging  the 
occasion  of  withholding  the  privilege  or  correspond*  authority  of  Wheaton,  endeavors  to  restrict  the  ^rivi- 
ence.  Should  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  no  lege  of  couriers  as  there  declared  to  those  appomted 
independent  state,  claiming  to  be  a  free  agent  in  all  by  a  government  to  its  legations  abroad,  and  en- 
tlungs,  could  in  self-respect  acquiesce  in  a  proceeding  laiges  upon  the  inconveniences  which  the  more  ex- 
actuated  by  such  a  motive.  The  undersigned  does  tensive  enjoyment  of  such  immunities  would  lead  to. 
not  charge  the  Government  of  the  Nortn-German  It  is  true  tnat  no  abuse  of  the  privilege  in  this  case 
Cidonwith  being  so  actuated,  but  deems  himself  is  alleged,  but  its  existence  is  impliedly,  at  least, 
warranted  in  thus  referring  to  the  point,  as  it  is  ad-  denied.  Thia  denial,  however,  has  no  support  firom 
verted  to  by  the  representative*of  that  Government  Wheaton,  or  frmn  any  other  writer  on  that  branch 
both  at  Berhn  and  before  Paris.  of  public  law.    If  the  Peruvian  minister  supposed 

The  undersigned  is  consequently  directed  to  claim  that  he  had  any  reason  to  hesitate  in  acknowledging 

that  the  right  of  correspondence  between  the  repre-  the  unqualified  character  of  the  rule  laid  down  by 

sentatives  of  neutral  powers  at  Paris  and  their  gov-  Wheaton,  the  plain  and  unequivocal  terms  in  which 

emments  is  a  right  sanctioned  by  public  law  which  Calvo  speaks  upon  this  point  may  be  enough  to  re- 

cannot  justly  be  withheld  without  assigning  other  move  any  such  nesitation.    The  work  of  this  author 

reasons  therefor  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  on  International  law  was  published  in  Spanish  at 

advanced.    The  burden  of  a  proof  of  the  suffidency  Paris,  in  1868.    It  is  remarkable  as  embracing  every 

of  those  reasons,  in  ftirtheranoe  of  the  belligerent  thing  Ulustrative  of  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  its 

riffhts  of  the  assailant,  must  be  borne  by  him.  publication,  and  its  clearness  and  precision  are  at 

While,  however,  the  undersigned  is  directed  to  feaat  equal  to  its  ftUness.     At  paragraph  240,  on 

daim  the  right  as  due  to  all  neutrals,  he  will  not  omit  page  Zw  of  the  first  volume,  may  be  found  the  words 

to  acknowledge  the  partial  exception  made  in  favor  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 
of  the  minuter  of  the  United  ^t»te.forth.  r««K>n5       ^he  innotoWMty  which  public  intaI.ter.eD)orhM.lM 

amraea.  i^    «.v  •      «.  been  extended  to  the  messengers  and  couriers  of  the 

The  undersigned  avails  hunselT  of  this,  occasion  to  ^bassles  and  to  tiiose  who  pimwed  to  Uiem  with  official 

renew  to  Baron  Gerolt  the  assurance  of  his  very  high  dispatches,  and  as  a  general  rule  to  all  who  discharge,  as 

consideration^  HAMILTON  FISH.  cases  may  arise,  any  couunission  for  those  embassies. 
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This,  it  seems,  should  be  oonolusive  of  the  ques-  manufactures,  notwithstanding  the  ready  markets 

tion.    If  General  Hovey  had  been  aware  that  Colonel  which  the  great  cities  of  the  Uiuted  States  afford  for 

Forrand  was  justly  liable  to  arrest^  and  had  wilfuUy  the  oonsamption  of  tropieol  produedons^  the  iuhab^ 

appointed  him  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  screen  him  itants  of  the  Spanish-American  continent  consume 

therefrom,  this  would  have  been  suiRclent  cause  of  of  the  products  of  Qreat  Britain  more  than  twice  the 

complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  quantity  thev  take  of  the  products  of  the  United 

and  perhaps  of  censure  of  its  minister  by  this  Gov-  States,  and  tnat  they  sell  to  us  only  three-fifths  of 

emment.    Even  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  the  amount  they  sell  to  Great  Britain.    •    *    « 
general,  however,  would  not,  it  is  conceived,  have        That  their  oommerce  with  the  United  States  is  not 

impaired  the  immunity  of  his  courier  under  the  pub-  large  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that 

lie  law.  If  alleged  delmqueucies  or  pretended  claims  these  states  have  been  auojeot  to  many  succeasive 

ore  trumped  up  against  persons  appointed  or  shout  revolutions  since  the  failure  of  tbe  Congress  of  Pana- 

to  be  appointed  couriers  in  foreign  countries  to  pre-  ma.    These  revolutions  not  only  exhaust  their  re* 

vent  them  from  starting,  the  immunity  guaranteed  aourees  and  burden  them  with  debt,  but  thev  check 

to  them  by  public  law  may  at  any  time  oe  annihi-  inunigzation,  prevent  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 

lated  by  on  envious  or  malicious  person.    This  is  a  the  country,  and  stop  the  enterprise  which  needa  s 

result  to  be  deplored  and  guarded  against  by  all  stable  govemmentfor  its  development.    *    *    * 
governments,  by  the  Government  of  Peru  ob  well  aa        These  suggestions  are,  however,  applicable  to  the 

by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  British  commerce  as  well  as  to  our  own,  and  they  do 

Cr..-»*»»    A^,»,^.       /y^^^^^'^7    D  ?  *•  ^^  ^^  explain  why  we,  with  the  natural  advantages  In 

Spanish  Amkbioa.  ComtMnnal  Bemtom  om  favor,  fall  so  far  behind.  The  Isthmus  ofPana. 
toith  Spanish  Ainenea, — The  Secretary  of  State,  ma  is  the  common  point  where  the  commerce  of  the 
in  a  report,  dated  July  14,  1870,  and  addressed  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  meets, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  reply  to  their  "^«?  it  arrives  there,  whv  should  it  seek  Liverpool 
resolution  directing  the  President  to  institute  '"^h^e'^^^iJS^^^  to  divert 
an  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  this  oommeroo  from  us  the  Secietaiy  of  Stato  has  en- 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  deavored  to  explain.  A  iavorable  time  has  now  come 
and  Spanish  America^  reviews  the  growth  of  ^'^^  removing  them — for  laving  the  foundation  of  an 
the  United  States  in  population  and  territory,  f  ™!2^"  policv  which  shaUbmd  in  closer  union  the 
^r.A  Ui,  •a1o4>;/^»o  >..^4-irJ;4>ii  i7n«/v,.A  ^^A  Q^«*i!  Amerfcan  republics.  Let  them  understand  that  the 
and  Its  relations  both  with  Europe  and  South  United  States  do  not  covet  their  territoriea ;  that  our 
and  Central  America.  After  tracing  the  rise  only  desire  is  to  see  them  peaceful,  with  free  and 
of  the  republics  of  South  America,  and  the  stable  governments^  increasing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
failure  of  the  Panama  Congress,  the  Secretary  .  ^^^n,  and  developing  in  the  lines  in  which  their 
nf  fif  af  o  aava  •  ^  '  f  q^q  traditious,  oustoms,  habits,  laws,  and  modes  of 
oi  Diate  says .  thought,  will  naturally  take  them.    Let  them  fed 

It  will  not  be  presumptuous  aiter  the  foregoing  that,  as  in  1896.  so  now,  thia  Government  ia  ready  to 

sketch  to  sav,  with  entire  consideration  for  the  sov-  aid  them  to  the  full   extent  of  its  constltutiondl 

ereimity  and  national  pride  of  the  Spanish-American  power  in  any  steps  which  they  may  take  for  their 

republics,  that  the  United  States,  by  the  priority  of  better  protection  against  anarchy.    Let  them  be  con- 

their  independence,  bv  the  sUbility  of  their  institu-  vineed  that  the  United  States  is  prepared,  in  good 

tions,  by  the  regard  or  their  people  for  the  forms  of  faith  and  without  ulterior  purposes,  to  j(na  them  in 

law,  by  their  resources  aa  a  government,  by  their  the  development  of  a  peaceM  American  commercial 

naval  ]^wer,  by  their  commercial  enterprise,  by  the  polioy,  that  may  in  time  include  this  continent  and 

attractions  which  they  offer  to  European  immigra-  the  West-Indian  islands.    Let  this  be  comprehend- 

tion,  by  the  prodigious  internal  develooment  of  their  ed,  and  there  will  be  no  political  reason  why  we  may 

resources  and  wealth,  and  bv  the  intellectual  life  of  not  **  secure  to  the  United  States  that  proportionate 

their  population,  occupy  of  necessity  a  prominent  share  of  the  trade  of  this  continent  to  which  their 

position  on  this  continent  which  thev  neither  can  dose  relations  of  geoeraphiool  contiguity  and  politi- 

nor  should  abdicate,  which  entitles  tnem  to  a  lead-  cal  fi-iendship  with  aH  tne  states  of  America  justiy 

inff  voice,  and  which  imposes  upon  them  duties  of  entitle  them." 

right  and  of  honor  regarding  American  questions,         n     -        «  xv  ^  j.      •j.i.  j.  j*     • 

whether  those  questions  affect  emandpated  colonies,  ^  Copies  of  the  report,  with  a  reauest  for  in- 

or  colonies  still  subject  to  European  dominion.  formation,  were  sent  to  the  consular  and  dij)- 

After  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  tern-  lo™a^»c  officers  of  the  United  States  in  South 

porarily  interrupted   the   oommeroe  of  the  America.  The  replies  of  some  of  these  officers 

United  States  with  the  West  Indies,  and  espe-  ^*^®  ^®®°  printed  in  Executive  Document  one, 

dally  the  Spanish  idands,  the  Secretary  says-  *^^^^  aesdon.  Forty-first  Congress.    They  ai*o 

With  none  of  the  other  Spanish- American  states  T/  interesting  and  important  explanatory 

in  North  and  South  America  are  our  oommerdd  re-  Btatements  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  con- 

lations  what  they  should  be.    Our  totd  imports  in  dition  of  commercial  interconrse  between  the 

the  year  ending  June  80, 1869.  from  these  countries,  United  States  and  Spanish  America, 
were  less  than  $26,000  000  (or  not  one-hdf  the        Spain.    Good  Offices  of  the  United  States,— 

^^^':^'it^i'^\^^^^^^^       f:^  Underthehead-CWaticOorrespondence" 

theae  countries  have  an  aggregate  population  nearly  1^  *li®  1***  Anhtjal  Utolopjedia,  page  222,  it 

or  quite  as  ^eat  as  that  of  the  United  States ;  they  is  inadvertentlj  stated  (with  reference  to  the 

have  republican  fonns  of  government,  and  thev  pro-  correspondence  relative  to  the  tender  of  good 

pathy  wSi'Ss  ^^^i^^l  "^^^  "^^  "^  P^^*^^^  "y°^-  offices  of  the  United  States  in  the  difficiSties 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  dis-  }>«tween  Spain  and  Cuba)  that,  the  tender  hav- 

tanoe  which  the  commerce  has  to  travel  in  coming  to  ing  been  declined,  the  note  was  withdrawn, 

and  from  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  politicd  in  conformity  with  diplomatic  usage.      The 

symnothy  which  ought  natarally  to  exist  Between  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  On  the  28th 

frrte  sT;r&yed%^^t^^^^^^  of  Sep^ber,  iseo,  General  Sickles  informed 

ward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not-  Sefior  Silvela,  the  Spanish  Minister  <rf  Foreign 

withstanding  the  acknowledged  skill  of  American  Affairs,  that  'Hhe  undersigned,  in  conformity 
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with  his  instmotions,  withdraws  the  offer  of  would  be  shot ;  that  eveiy  habitation  unoccupied 

the  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the  United  ^211^<1>  ^1^%^ :  and  that  eveiyhouflo  not  flTinj a 

a4.«<.^»    T«A«^4>/vr»»»  ^^'^^r^^i^^^^A  *^  ♦i^/v  iwvw  white  flag  Bhould  be  reduced  to  aahes,  It  became  tne 

States,  heretofore  commnnicated  to  the  gOT-  ^^^   ^^the  undersigned  to  convey  toW  Lopez  Eo- 

ernment  or  nis   Highness  the  Kegent;   and,  berts  the  protest  of  the  President  against  such  a  mode 

while  both  nations  will  reserve  their  fall  lib-  of  warfiure.  and  his  request  that  the  authorities  in 

erty  of  action,  if  the  occasion  shall  hereafter  <^«ha  would  take  steps  that  no  person  having  the 

arise  when  the  United  States  may  contribnte  right  to  okim  the  pnrtection  of  the  Government  of  ^^^ 

w.xa^TTuvu  w««  ^^^..^^M.  k/u«  *.«  «*«j  v^/uu«*wui^  United  Statcs  should  be  sacriflcedor  injured  in  the 

by  their  friendly  cooperation  to  the  settlement  conduct  of  hostilities  on  that  basis. 

of  the  questions  at  issne  in  Onba,  the  nnder-  When,  again,  about  the  same  time,  it  came  to  the 

signed  is  instructed  to  state  that  the  President  knowledge  of  this  Government  that  the  Captiun-Gen- 

wiU  be  happy  to  assist  in  promoting  a  result  e»^,o^  ^^\  ^«^,o>^  *^«.  ij*  ^L^^,A^V^\}^J^^^}t 

so  conducive  to  the  interest  of  Spain  and  of  Sf^aSol^f^l^J^^^  X  iS^lol^^t^  S^ 

America.  revision  and  assent  of  certain  offldals  named  in  the 

The  Spanish  Grovemment,  in  its  reply  to  decree,  and  which  declared  null  and  void  all  sales 

General  Sickles,  stated  that  the  withdraw^  made  without  such  revision  and  assent,  the  President 

of  the  tender  of  good  offices  included  the  note  ^  ^^t^u^  Tw^'i^^imerf/^^  ^with  Ihe 

of  the  80th  of  September  communicating  them,  rfghu^iadividuals  to  alifnate  or  dispose  of  then- 

As  this  statement  was  not  warranted  by  the  property,  and  that  he  hoped  that  steps  would  be 

facts,  and  was  incorrect  in  every  particular,  speedily  taken  to  modify  that  decree  so  that  it  should 

General  Sickles  insisted  that  it  should  be  omit-  ?¥>*]>«  yphwhle  to  the  property  of  citiiena  of  the 

led.    This  the  Spanish  Government  UDwilling.  S^l^ini'SutS^aSiV'r^lSl^^^^ 

ly  assented  to,  and  the  note  remained  m  ao-  attempted  as  to  such  property,  might  be  prevented, 

cordance  with  the  intention  of  the  United  When,  seventeen  days  later,  a  decree  was  issued 

States  creating  an  administrative  council  for  the  custody  and 

against  ^«»n.— Five  different  groups  of  proc-  extending  the  previous  embaigo  to  the  property  of 

lamations  have  been  promulgated  by  the  su-  all  persons,  either  within  or  wuhout  the  island,  who 

perior  political  authority  in  Cuba,  interfering  might  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  whether  with 

in  their  effects  with  the  rights  and  property  arms  in  thdrhandsw aiding H with md^^ 

^^  A«»A«.:.w>T«  ^it-i^^^a  4<n  «>.A  4oi««ri      h^Z^- -mZ^  money,  or  articles  of  subsistenco,  this  Government 

of  Amenoan  citizens  m  the  island.    They  re-  confldentiy  expected  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  and 

late  to  the  mode  of  warfare  to  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  would 

the -Spanish  troops,  the  alienation  of  property,  regard  the  then  recent  expresslonB  of  its  wishes,  and 

to  embargoes,  to  trials  by  courts-martial,  and  '^fo^ld  not  willingly  permit  the  rights  of  citizens  of 

Umted  States  Government  protested  against  which  they  were  entiUed. 

the  severe  and  unnecessary  measures,  and  pre-  When  the  President  directed  the  undersigned  to 

dieted  that  their  operation  would  be  fraught  iuvlte  attention  to  the  possibility  that  the  laws  and 

with  iiriuryto  American  interests.    The  ap-  doCTees  which  had  been  promulgated  in  Cuba  might 

-^im^x^ ^Z2ir^-rr«   rvP   ♦i^;,^   r< ^TTa«n««« a-.%4-   »a«»   ayvJT^  l^^d  to  au  infractiou  of  the  treaties  between  Spam 

preheMions  of  the  Government  were  soon  ^^  ^^  xJnited  States,  he  was  not  unmmdful  of^the 

verified.  On  the  9th  of  June  there  were  thir-  disorganized  condition  of  society  in  parts  of  that  isl- 
tecn  United  States  citizens  whose  property  had  and,  nor  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  en- 
been  embargoed,  fifteen  citizens  who  had  been  forcement  of  the  authority  of  Spiun.  On  the  con- 
imnHdATiArl  inrnmiiniAnA/i  und  fiftoAn  wbft  hoA  trary.  he  Was  induced  to  make  such  representation  by 
impnaonoatMomunteaao,  ana  niteen  wno  naa  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  increasing  those  difficulties,  and  to 

been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  prevent  fiirther  complications  so  far  as  tire  act  of  tiiis 

authorities  m  Cuba,  without  sufficient  cause,  Qovemmentcoulddoso. 

and  without  opportunity  of  trial  or  defence.  The  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1795  between 

The  Secretary  of  State,  deeming  the  tune  a  ^^  ^^'^^  8<»*«»  ««^  »?•*»  pw^idea- 

favorable  one  for  bringing  these  several  in-  That  the  subjects  or  oltijons  of  (»cb  ofthec^tractlsg 

o4-i>T«»<^<.  o.^  ♦!»«  ;TMTv.r.nA»  rJZ-^'m^ic^  ^f  A.,4-Y«^»:4-«.  parties,  their  vessels  or  effects,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 

Stances  of  the  improper  exercise  of  authority  JSiorS)  or  detentioo  on  thepart  of  the  other  for  any 

to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  military  expedition  or  other  public  or  private  purpose 

nf  Annnnnmn^  hia  dpfprminAtmn   fn  i\(\mM\A  whatever;  and  In  all  cases  of  setaure,  detentton,  or  arrest 

01  announcing  nis  aeiermmaxion  uo  aemana  f^  ^y^^  oontiacted,  or  offences  committed,  ©  any  clil- 

mdemmfi cation  therefor,  under  the  direction  zenorsubjectof  the  one  party  within  the  jurisdJcuon  of 

of  the  President,  addressed  a  note  upon  the  the  other,  the  same  shan  be  made  and  prosecated  by  or- 

V.     X  i.^  %r„  T>   u^  i.    x\.^a       •  1.      •   •  X  der  and  authority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the  rMfu- 

subject  to  Mr.  Koberts,  the  Spanish  mmister.  lar  coune  of  proceedtaw  usual  in  such  cams.   The  dti- 

Mr.  FUh  to  Mr,  Upt*  Sobertt,  «£"•  and  snWects  of  both  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  em- 

■T\                         a                   \  ploy  such  advocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and 

DsFABTicsvT  OF  Statb,           )  facfors  as  they  may  Judge  proper,  in  all  their  afliilw,  and 

Washinotox,  June  0, 1870.  )  in  all  trials  at  law  hi  which  ttiey  may  be  concerned,  be- 

The  undersigned  is  directed  by  the  President  to  fore  the  tribunals  of  the  other  party :  and  such  agents 

invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Don  Mauricio  Lopea  shall  hate  free  access  to  be  present  at  Che  proceedings  in 

ner  in  which  the  persons  and  properties  of  citizens  It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Qovommont  of  the 

of  the  United  Statcs  ore  taken  and  hold  by  the  Span-  TTnited  States  feels  itself  forced  to  say  that  it  is  in- 

ish  authorities  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  formed  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  of  the  Treatj 

When  Count  Valmasoda  in  April  of  last  year  issued  of  1795  have  not  been  kept  in  mind  by  the  authon- 

a  proclamation  declaring  that  every  man  from  the  age  ties  in  Cuba  during  the  present  struggle.     It  appears 

of  fifteen  years  upward,  found  away  f^om  his  habita-  to  the  President  that  the  sweeping  decrees  of  April, 

tlon  and  not  proving  a  sufficient  motive  therefor  1869,  have  been  put  in*  operation  ogainst  the  proper 
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ties  of  citiieiui  of  the  Unitdd  fititet  in  viol«tioD  of  the 
treaty  agreement  that  snch  pnwerty  ahould  not  be 
subject  to  embargo  or  detention  for  any  public  or  pri- 
vate purpose  whatever. 

Eneiosed  is  a  list  of  the  cltlxens  of  die  United 
States  who,  up  to  this  dute,  have  presented  to  this 
Government  oomplaiots  of  such  emoazgo  or  detention 
of  their  property. 

The  decree  of  embaigoes  is  of  itself  an  extraor- 
dinary ezercUie  of  supreme  power,  outside  of  tiie 
ordinaxy  and  regular  oourse  of  legal  or  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and,  even  if  properlv  ezercdsed  with  respect 
to  the  suDJects  of  Spain  and  tnmr  properties,  appears 
to  be  in  contravention  of  the  rights  secured  by  treaty 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  theprooeed- 
ingfl  under  the-decree  against  the  properties  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  not,  as  is  understood,  been 
proseoatedby  order  and  authority  of  laws  only,  but 
in  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  Amotions  vested 
in  or  exercised  for  the  occasion  by  the  supreme  polit- 
ical authority  of  the  island,  and  nare  been  arbnruy 
and  unusual,  and  without  uie  safeguards  to  personal 
rights  and  rights  of  property  which  ordinarily  accom- 
pany legal  proceedings  and  which  the  seventh  article 
of  the  treaty  guarantees. 

It  is  unaerstood  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  whom  properties  have  been  thus  taken  foroibly 
from  them  have  not  been  allowed  to  employ  such  ad- 
vocates^ solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  factors,  as 
they  might  jnd^  proper;  on  thf  contrsry,  as  this 
Government  is  informed,  their  properties  nave  been 
taken  from  them  without  notice,  and  advocates,  so- 
licitors., notaries,  agents,  or  factors,  have  not  bem 
allowea  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  It  is  fhrther 
understood  that  tne  names  of  parties  whose  properties 
are  thus  embaigoed  are  from  time  to  time  puluished 
and  their  properties  thereafter  immediately  seized, 
without  opportunity  to  them  or  their  agents  to  be 
present  at  any  proceedings  in  regard  thereto,  or  at 
the  taking  of  examination  or  evidence. 

In  many  instances  these  proceedings  have  been 
taken  against  the  properties  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  not  at  the  time,  and  who  have  not 
durinff  the  continuance  of  disturbances  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba  been,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  It  is 
notorious  that  by  /(oin^  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  after 
the  official  denunciation  of  their  alleged  conduct,  they 
would  subject  themselves  to  arbitral  arrest  ana  pos- 
sibly summary  milltaiy  trial^  if  not  to  the  uncon- 
trolled violence  of  popular  pr^udice. 

The  undersigned  has  also  received  representations 
from  several  citizens  of  the  United  States  complaining 
of  arbitrary  arrest,  and  of  close  incarceration  without 
permission  to  communicate  with  their  friends,  or 
with  advocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  fac- 
tors, as  they  might  judge  proper.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  parties  have  been  released ;  in  others  they 
are  understood  to  be  still  held  in  custody. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  enclose  a  list  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  up  to  this  date 
have  presented  to  this  Government  complaints  of  su<di 
arrest  and  detention. 

In  some  cases,  also,  such  arrests  have  been  fol- 
lowed* by  militaiy  trial  without  the  opportunity  of 
access  to  advocates  or  soUoitorB,  or  of  communication 
with  witnesses,  and  without  those  personal  rights 
and  legal  protections  which  the  accused  should  have 
eojo^ed ;  and  such  summary  trials,  when  ending  in 
conviction,  have  been  followed  by  summary  execu- 
tion. Such  cases,  so  far  as  they  nave  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  are  included  in  the 
list  herewith  transmitted. 

What  has  been  already  done  in  this  respect  is  un- 
happily past  recall,  and  leaves  to  the  United  States  a 
claim  a^inst  Spain  for  the  amotmt  of  the  ij^uries 
that  their  citizens  have  suffered  by  reaM>n  of  these 
several  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  1795— a  claim  which 
the  undersigned  presents  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  confident  hope  that  the  Government 
of  Spain,  recogniring  its  justice,  and  making  some 


proper  end  svitable  provision  for  ascertainlnff  the 
amount  which  diould  rightfully  come  to  each  daim- 
ant,  will  also  order  the  immediate  restoration  to  the 
dtiaens  of  the  United  States  of  their  properties 
which  have  been  thus  embargoed,  and  the  releaae  of 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  thns  held,  or  thdr 
immediate  trial  under  the  guarantees  and  with  the 
rights  accorded  by  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  ftiture,  it  is  oonfidentiy  expected  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  against  ftirther  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty.  The  high  sense  of  honor  for 
which  Spain  is  proverbial  wul  (the  President  feels 
assured)  prompt  nor  to  take  vigorous  stepe  to  secure 
to  citizens  of  tne  United  States  within  Spanish  do- 
minions the  ftdl  measure  of  the  rights  accorded  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  1790. 

The  extraordinary  powers  as  to  afEuie  in  Cuba 
which  were  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lopez  Boberta  by 
his  government,  and  which  were  communicated  to 
the  undersigned  on  the  12tii  day  of  August  last,  are 
imderstood  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  broad  enough  to  authorize  him  to  arrest  theee  in- 
fractions of  the  rights  secured  by  the  treaty,  and  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  proporties.  If,  nowever, 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  undersigned  then  takes  the 
liberty  to  ask  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  to  advise  him  of  such 
absence  of  power,  in  order  that  instructions  may  be 
given  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid. 

In  closing  this  note,  the  undersigned  must  ex- 
pressly reserve  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  restate  its  grievances  on  these 
points,  as  new  facts  may  come  to  its  knowledge  show- 
ing ftuther  and  other  injuries  to  the  properties  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  like  causes. 

The  undersized  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  Mr.  Xopez  Boberts  the  assurances  of  his 
liighest  consideration.  HAMILTON  FISH. 

Sefior  Don  Maubxoio  Lopez  Bobibts,  etc. 

Mr.  Zopeg  JSoberU  to  Mr,  Fish, 

WASHnroToir,  Jvne  24, 1870. — (Received  June  85.} 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  was  pleased  to  address^  on  the  9th  instant,  a 
note  to  the  undersigned,  in<^uiring  whether  the  pow- 
ers, with  which  he  stated  m  his  communication  of 
August  IS,  1869,  that  he  had  been  invested,  were  or 
were  not  sufficiently  ample  to  authorize  him  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  seizure  of  property  and  of  arrests  of 
dtizens  of  the  United  States,  which  are  declared  by 
the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  to  nave  been  made  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  spirit  atad 
letter  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  Federal  Government  proposing, 
in  case  that  the  undersigned  is  not  in  possession  m 
the  powers  referred  to^  to  send  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  its  representative  at  Madrid,  General  Sickles. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  State  that,  in  view  of  the  &vorable 
situation  in  wnioh  the  Island  of  Cuba  now  is,  the 

Sovemment  of  his  highness  the  Begent  of  the  Idng- 
om  no  longer  deems  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
powers  which  were  granted  to  him  at  the  time  afore- 
said, and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  note. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  the  assur- 
ances of  his  highest  consideration. 

MAUBICIO  LOPEZ  BOBEBTS. 
Hon.  SxoBXTABT  or  Statb  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

J6*.  Fun  to  Gmmd  BiekUs, 

DxpAimairT  ot  Stats,  ) 

Washikotok,  Junt  84, 1870.  f 
GsvxBAL :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  on  the  9th  instant, 
relative  to  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Spain,  growing  out  of  summary  arrests  and 
imprisonments,  military  executions,  arbitraiy  embar- 
goes of  property,  and  other  acts  done  by  the  S}>anish 
authorities  in  Cuoa  to  the  persons  and  properties  of 
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oHitens  of  the  United  States,  in  Tiolfltion  of  the  pro-  -    The  fifth  group  of  decrees  relates  to  the 

vwiona  of  the  Troaty  of  1796  between  the  Government  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain. ' 

I'of  AM^TfS^erco^r^^^^^  The  firsi  dated  March  24, 1869,  and  promul- 

Bfune  subject  in  regard  to  a  claim  which  was  presented  gated  by  Domingo  Dulce,  declares  the  disposi- 

to  the  Department  sabsequent  to  the  tnmsmission  of  tion  of  the  political  authorities  in  Cuba  to 

the  note  of  the  9th  instant.    Each  ef  the  cases  men-  treat  the  orewB  of  suspected  vessels'  captured 

tioned  in  the  former  of  these  notes  had  previously  j     ^.j^    vicinity,  of  the  island  as  pirates,  arid 

been  the  subject  of  mstruetion  to  the  consul-general  ^„^r,^^  ^^^^i/2„  ^^,  +t>*  i«,«»«^;„+«  ^»™4.:^« 

of  the  United  States  at  Havana,  to  be  brought  to  the  ^^^rther  provides  for  the  immediate  execution 

attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  of  all  persons  so  captured. 

of  demand  for  redress.  The  cruel  murder  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth 

You  wiU  observe  that  these  notes  were  sent  to  Mr.  y^^B  one  of  the  lamentable  results  of  this  bar- 
Lopes  Boberts  under  the  supposition  that  the  ex-  i,«j.rtu«  dAoreee 

traordinary  powers  as  to  Cuba,  which  were  conferred  i'o£V"o/*«^«W'                    j  *  j    t  i     >r  too  a 

upon  him  by  his  government  last  year,  were  still  ^  **^®  second  decree,  dated  July  7,  I86», 

vested  in  him,  and  that  they^  were  broad  enouj^h  to  Captain-General  de  Rodafl  finds  it  convenient 

authorize  him  to  arrest  these  infractions  of  the  rights  to  ifnite  and  amplify  several  previous  disposi- 

Bopurod  by  the.  treaty,  and  to  obtain  thepestwadon  f^^^^  ^^  ^n^Q^g  others  that  of  the  24th  of 

of  their  properties  to  the  citizens  of  the  Umted  States.  •\r^J\  „u^„«  ;i  ^I««;  v^^  . 

I  am  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Roberts  that  these  ^^^^  *^<>^®  described : 

powers  are  no  lon^r  eifident,  and  that  he  can  do  rrmiiutioiu] 
nothing  in  the  premises. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct  you  to  bring  this  fimt  bbctiok— okkkbal  supbbiob  offiok»— supbbiob 

whole  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  FOLmcAL  oovkbnhxnt  of  thb  pbovikoe  of  otjba. 

mont,  and  to  sav  that  the  President  hopes  that  imme-  Havava,  July  7, 1860. 

diate  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  release  of  all  the  The  custody  and  vigilance  of  the  coasts  of  this 

oitixens  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  held  in  cus-  island,  ati^acent  keys,  and  territorial  waters,  being 

tody  in  Cuba  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 

Treaty  of  1795,  or  for  the  immediate  trial  under  guar-  the  parties  of  insurgents,  which  have  oeen  sustained 

antees,  and  with  the  righto  secured  bv  the  treaty.  by  exterior  aid,  determined  to  ^ve  a  vigorous  im- 

Tou  are  also  instructed  to  ask  for  the  resteration  to  pulse  to  their  prosecution,  and  m  order  to  explain 

the  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  of  their  properties  certain  doubte  which  have  occurred  to  our  cruisers  as 

and  estates,  so  &r  as  the  same  have  been  arbitrarily  to  the  genuine  inteirpretotion  of  the  decrees  pub- 

embaigoed  in  violation  of  the  pro  visions  of  the  treaty,  lished  oy  this  superior  political  government  under 

Tou  will  also  endeavor  to  secure  some  mode  for  date  of  tne  9th  of  Kovemoer,  1898,  and  18th  and  26th 

the  early  and  eqtutoble  indemnification  and  satisfao-  of  February,  and  24th  of  March,  of  the  present  year,  I 

tion,  to  the  several  parties  whose  righto  have  been  have  determined  to  unite  and  amplify  m  this  all  of 

violated,  of  the  amounte  which  should  rightfully  the  said  dispositions,  which  therefore  remain  substi- 

come  to  each  claimant  for  the  nie«il  detention  of  his  tuted  bv  the  present,  and,  making  use  of  the  faculties 

property  or  his  person.    You  will  say  that  this  sug-  with  wnich  I  am  invested  by  the  government  of  the 

gestion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  justice,  nation,  I  decree : 

and  of  good-will,  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  oi  Abtioui  1.  There  shall  continue  closed  to  import 

damages  in  each  case,  which  shall  be  just  as  between  and  export  trade,  as  well  for  vessels  in  foreign  oom- 

the  two  ^vemmento.  merce  as  also  those  in  the  ooasting-trade,  all  the 

Yon  will  also  sa^r  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  porto  situated  from  Cayo  Bahia  de  Cadiz  to  Pnnte 

have  the  investigation  conducted  in  this  country.    It  Mayso,  on  the  north,  and  from  Punte  Mayso  to  Cien- 

oamiot  be  done  in  Spain  without  subjecting  the  daim-  friegos.  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 

auto  to  unnecessiffy  expense.    It  cannot  be  done  in  Sagua  le  Grande,  Oaibarien,  Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Bara- 

Cuba  at  present  without  subjecting  many  of  them  to  coa,  Guantanamo,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Manzanillo, 

personal  dauffer.    In  this  connection  I  must  again,  Santo  Crna,  Zara,  Cadldo,  or  Trinidad,  and  CienAie- 

on  behalf  of  uiis  government,  express,  in  the  interest  gos,  in  which  there  are  estoblished  custom-houses  or 

of  good-will  and  the  continued  good  undentonding  collection-offices. 

which  we  desire  to  maintain  with  Spain,  the  strong  Those  who  attempt  to  enter  the  dosed  porto  or  to 

desire  of  the  President  that  the  government  at  Madrid  hold  communication  with  the  const  shall  be  pursued, 

will  confer  frresh  powers  upon  Mr.  Lopez  Boberto  (or  and.  on  being  apprehended,  prosecuted  as  infractors 

upon  audi  other  person  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  toe  laws. 

as  may  be  seleeted  for  that  purpose)  to  arrange  all  Abt.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  same  there  shall 

such  questions  with  this  government.  also  be  prosecuted  vessels  carrying  powder,  arms,  or 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  seem  to  be  doth^  military  supplies.       * 

with  absolute  power  for  the  commission  of  such  acto  Art.  8.  The  transportotion  of  individuals  for  the 

as  are  now  complained  of,  but,  when  redress  is  sought,  service  of  the  insurrection  is  much  more  grave  than 

we  are  referred  to  the  distant  Cabinet  at  Matuid,  that  of  contraband,  and  wHl  be  considered  as  an  act  de- 

where  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  refer  again  to  ddedly  hostile,  being  proceeded  against  in  such  case 

Cuba  for  information,  and  the  case  is  thus  suspended  as  an  enemy,  the  vessel  and  its  crew, 

and  delayed,  to  the  grievous  irjunr  of  the  parties  and  Art.  4.  If  the  individuals  to  which  the  preceding 

at  the  hazard  of  irritation  from  the  delay,  of  which  article  refers  come  armed,  they  will  afford  proof  in 

the  necessity  is  not  apparent  to  the  impatient  suffer-  fact  of  their  intentions,  and  will  be  tried  as  pirates 

ers  or  to  the  public*  the  same  as  the  crew  oi  the  vessel. 

The  President  has  respected  the  Spanish  daim  of  Abt.  5.  There  shall  also  be  held  to  be  pirates,  in 

sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba  during  the  pros-  conformity  with  law,  vessels  which  mav  be  seized 

ent  contest  against  a  strong  sympathetic  pressure  bearing  a  flag  not  recognized,  whether  tne  same  be 

from  without.   Spain  owes  it  to  the  United  States,  as  armed  or  not  as  vessels-of-war. 

weU  as  to  her  own  traditional  sense  of  justice,  that  Abt.  6.  On  tiie  high-seas  contiguous  to  those  of 

her  aovereigntv  shall  not  be  used  for  the  oppression  this  island  the  cruisers  shall  connne  themselves  to 

and  iiuuiy  of  tne  citizens  of  this  republic    You  will  exercise  over  such  vessels  as  may  be  denounced,  or 

urge  this  point  in  every  way  that  your  good  judgment  those  that  by  their  proceedings  exdte  suspicion,  the 

may  suggest.       I  am,  general,  yours,  etc,  righto  stipulated  in  the  treaty  signed  by  Spun  with 

HABilLTON  FISH.  the  United  States  in  1795,  with  Great  Britain  in  1885, 

Mtyor-General  Dahixl  B.  Siokues,  eto.,  eto-  and  with  other  nations  subsequentiy ;  and  if  in  the 
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exorciBo  of  these  rights  vessels  should  bo  found  reo-  United  States  Consul-General  at  Harana,''  was 

ognizod  as  enemies  of  the  integrity  oif  the  territory,  taken  near  Maternillas  light-honBe  near  Nne- 

tfeysh^  be  brought  mtoj)rt  for  the  corresponding  ^^         ^^     gj  ^     f  January,   1870,  by  the 

leeal  investigation  and  tnai.  A       .\_            r        vx  w«.*x^«ij,   *viv,   wj    wuv 

CABALLERO  DE  BOB  AS.  Spanish  war-steamer  Herman  Cortes,  brought 

into  port,  and  detained  by  the  Spanian  author- 

The  United  St^ites  Government  regarded  this  ities.                 • 

decree  as  declaring  the  assumption  of  powers  On  the  6th  of  March  Mr.  Fish  addressed  Mr. 

and  rights  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Roberts  a  note  on  the  stibject.    After  rocapitu- 

other  peoples,  as  inconsistent  with  a  state  lating  the  circumstances  of  the  seizure,  he 

of  peace,  and  to  which  they  could  allow  their  says : 

vessels  to  be  subject  only  when  Spain  should  Qn  the  16th  day  of  July  last,  the  undersigned  had 
avow  herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  or  should  the  honor  to  address  a  note  to  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts, 
be  manifestly  exercising  the  rights  conceded  calling  his  attention  to  a  decree  then  lately  issued  by 
only  to  belligerents  in  the  time  of  war  (Mr,  the  Captain-Qcnend  of  Cuba,  contemplating  an  inter- 
Fish  to  Mr.  Roberts,  July  16,  1869).       ^  Se  h^h'^l^.*^''  oommeroe  of  the  iTnited  States  on 

In  view  of  this  announcement,  the  third  de-  ixTumt  note  the  undersigned  made  use  of  this 

cree  is  found  to  be  a  modification  of  that  of  language : 

the  7th  instant,  the  sixth  article  being  rescind-  tUo  freedom  of  the  ocean  can  nowhere  and  under  no 

ed.      This  modification  was  promulgated  on  clrcnmetances  be  Tielded  by  the  United  states.    Tbebltfh 

thA  1Rfh  nf  .Tnlv  18AQ   hv  CflnfftiTi.OATiArnt  dA  "eas  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  a  ol- 

tne  lam  OI  JUiy,  laoy,  oy  ^apiam-^enerai  ae  ject  pathway  of  a  large  part  of  the  purely  domestic  trade 

xCodas.  pt  the  TJnited  States.     Their  vessels,  uadlng  between 

Bpeahman  and    Fy^tA.— As    before    men-  J'^^Jf  Po^s  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  At- 

*Srv^^  !>«.  ♦i*^  .i^»^»  ^^ nr^w^k  nA  1  DAo  +1,^  *•«  lantic  coast,  pass  necessarily  through  those  waters.    The 

tionea,  by  the  decree  OI  March  24, 1 86 9,  the  exe-  greater  part  of  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  ITnitod 

cution  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth  is  attempted  states  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  conunent  and  those  on 

to  be  justifiml.    The  manner  to  wMoh  the  de-  ^.^iTo^^'JII^^i^  l^'ii^o^:^iX 

mand  for  mdemnity  in  these  cases  has  been  dlilterent  or  silent  under  a  decree  which,  by  the  vagneness 

met  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  ?/**5,^™»'J^Iu^,«,„S;*^^ 

J.      mi      1  ^av     jt  a     A      V        ttst%t\  -£»    a     'J.  the  high-seas,  whatever  may  he  tnelr  cargo,  to  he  em- 

ment     Ihe  14tn  of  September,  1869,  finds  it  barrassed  or  interfered  with.    If  Spain  be  at  war  with 

promising  that  full  reparation  shall  be  made  Cuba,  the  United  suteswiu  submit  to  those  right*  whieh 

if  facts  are  as  alleged,  and  that  investigation  P'lbUc  law  concedes  to  beUigerents. 

would  be  ordered.     The  25 th  of  March,  1870,  The  decree  to  which  the  undersigned  referred  was, 

finds  Mr  Sagaata  writing  to  Mr.  Siokl«,  that  2?,^^™f^thXL'r^r.^HTvlM 

indemnity  m  Speakman  s  case  cannot  be  al-  S  further  decree  of  the  Captain-General  on  the  18th 

lowed ;  that  a  report  m  n  yeth's  case  had  just  of  July  last. 

been  ordered,  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  denied  The  undersigned,  cherishing  the  belief  that  there 

ever  having  given  assurance  of  indemnity  in  J'ou^J>o  5?  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

♦T»«.  «««A  rx?   anA«v*»«»      Tk«  rv«i«.  .»K.4^;«»  Spanish  authorities  to  molest  the  commerce  of  the 

the  case  of  Speakman.    The  only  rebutting  j^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^1^        rise  the  statements 

evidence  in  this  claim  presented  by  the  bpan-  contained  in  the  protest  of  the  master  of  the  Llo;rd 

isb  Government  is  contained  in  an  affidavit  of  Aspinwall^  sustained,  as  they  are,  by  the  authority 

"W.  E.  "Welch,  who  claims  to  have  been  captain  o^  t^^o  actmg  consul-general  at  Havana, 

of  the  Grapeshot,  the  schooner  on  board  of  J^o^JeXbThV/Si^en'^^^^^^ 

m^^®"  J?®  .     *^  *°?  Wyeth  were  embarked,  t^g  united  States,  auJ  the  prSmpt  response  of  the 

This  affidavit  was  taken  without  notice  to  the  Captain-General  or  Cuba  to  tne  representations  made 

Department  of  State  and  without  an  oppor-  by  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Lopez  Koberts  in  July 

tunity  for  any  one  representinff  the  United  ^^  believe  that  the  Spanish  officials  who  have  com- 

fifafAa  f^  K/»  T^^Adi^nf  mlttcd  thcso  afironts  to  the  national  honor  of  the 

Biatesto  DC  present.              .^     ^    „    a-  ,.1  United  States  and  these  wanton  injuries  to  its  citi- 

Ine  Secretary  ot  State  writes  to  Mr.  Sickles  xens  were  not  actmg  in  compliance  with  orders.   For 

on  the  9th  of  March,  18T0,  that  "  as  the  de-  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Government  of  the 

ponent  is  regarded  as  am  interested  person,  13'nited  States  cannot  allow  such  acts  to  pass  unques- 

Jiaving  an  object  in  disproving  the  dying  dec-  *^<iSf  *^  ^'  5^^*^.^"*  ^^  "tP*^*'''^^  ♦      v  xr    t 

iA..«f;^na  r.4^  Qr^AoVn^ATi  »«.;!  w«-«*K   ««^  V*.-  Tho  undersigned  is  instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Lopez 

larations  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  and  iav-  Roberts  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  liis 

mg  mmseli  been  engaged  in  knowmgly  violat-  government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to 

ing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart-  f^ay  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  trusts 

ment  is  not  supposed  to  give  credence  to  his  *^*  *"*^*  government  will,  when  the  matter  shall 

etatemen^nortomodifyth6iaa^ction8W  J§^^X^^"J|^„1„fo "^^^^8^3 ^b^S?^ 

tofore  transmitted  to  you  upon  the  subject."  able  apology  for  tho  indignity  to  the  flag  of  the 

The  capture  of  the  Lloyd  Aspinwall  was  United  States,  and  to  the  persons  of  the  bearers  of 

the  result  of  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Spain,  in-  dispatches  to  this  Government,  and  for  the  inter- 

dicated  in  the  decree  just  described.    A  short  §™^<^  with  the  dispatches  of  the  offioers  of  this 

^^^r^^^*  ^f  +kA   ^Uy«»».o4>«»»^«   «4-4.^.^:»^  4.v^  Government  to  this  Department,  and  to  the  admiral  m 

account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  command  of  the  squaSron  of  the  United  States  in 

seizure  of  this  vessel  follows :  those  waters. 

Lloyd   Aspinwall. — ^The  Lloyd   Aspinwall,  The  undersigned  is  also  directed  to  ask  Mr.  Lopez 

a   steamer  of  New  York,   regularly  cleared  Eoberts,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  which  is 

from  Port    au    Prince,   Hayti,  for    Havana,  iinderstood  to  have  been  placed  m  him  by  his  gov- 

^S^A   V     •              1.       J   J-      Iv       *    *A»»»*o,  emment,  to  cause  the  Lloyd  Aspinwall  to  be  forth- 

aud  having  on  board  dispatches  from  Rear-  ^ith  sot  at  liberty,  and  a  proper  compensation  to 

Admiral  Poor,  addressed  *'  To  the  care  of  the  be  made  to  tho  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  to  all  other 
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persons  who  maj  have  suffered  by  the  seizure  or  by  Od  May  12tli  the  Department  addressed  the 

the  detention.                          ,.  ^  ,vi          •     *  consul  at  Trinidad  as  follows : 

The  undersiffned  ayails  himself  of  this  oecasion  to  -rv                        a             % 

offer  to  Mr.  Lopez  Eoberts  the  renewed  assurance  PEPABTurar  of  Statb,     ? 

of  Ws  highest  consideration.  «       ^         .,         WASHDfoTOir.  i(ay  12, 1869.  f 

HAMILTON  FISH,  Secretary  of  State.  »« :  Your  dispatch  No.  6,  enclosing  copies  of  a 

Seilor  Don  M.  Lopbz  EoBsm,  etc.,  ete.  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the  Governor 

'        '  of  Truudad  de  Cuba,  relative  to  the  arrest  and  de- 

On  the  27th  of  April  following,  the  vessel  tentionoffour  certain  persons,  all  of  Spanish  origin. 

was  released.    Shortly  afterward  the  Spanish  I^^e'^v^J^^ont^^^^^^^                       ''  ^^"  ^"^"^ 

Government  a^eetf  that  the  claim  .of  the  own-  it  appears  that,  in  April  last,  Jos^  M.  Valdespino, 

ers  to  indemnity  for  the  miproper  detention  Eafael  Vingut,  Gabriel  Suarez  del  ViUar,  and  mn- 

of  the  vessel 

missioners, 

with  power 

mtflsioners 

favor    of   the    claimants.      This    award  was  ence  in  regard  to  this  claim  ensued,  in  the  ^urse 

promptly  paid  by  the  Spanish   Government,  of  which  you  forwarded  to  the  governor  copies  of  the 

«.d  the  case  closed  to  thoBatisfaotion  of  the  r^^^'^^^J^^H.ItS'^'Llfh^U^'LT^ 

United  States  Government.      ^  .    ,  ^          .  the  papers  forwarded  by  you,  and  it  appeared  that 

Ifaturalized  Citviem  of  the  Umted  States  %n  only  Mr.  Suarez  del  Yillar  was  a  naturalized  citizen 

Oaf^a. — The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Gabriel  of  the  United  States,  and  that  each  of  the  other 

Suarez  del  Villar,  United  States  citizen  by  natu-  gentlemen  had  only  declared  his  mtention  to  become 
.«i:„*«:/>«    ««■  T.^Ti;;i«ii  ;Ia  nr.Ko   *•«««.  ^;a«  ♦,>  •  suchcitaen;  that  the  governor  thereupon  conceded 

ralizat  on,^  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  gave  rise  to  ^hat  Mr.  Suirez  del  vHlar  was  entitied  to  the  pre- 

the  following  instructions  of  the  oecretary  ana  rogatives  of  United  States  citizenship,  unless  he  had 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  statos  broken  the  laws  of  Cuba,  or  had  renounced  hie 

of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  adopted  citizenship ;  and  that,  as  to  the  three  other 

the  country  of  their  nativity,  and  to  the  true  S!"^,^A  ^^\  ^°rSwi?-f™!5     •  to  know  whether 

4»4»..^^4.^4.:^.»  «#  +T.^  ;i^^f«;»i  •--^•♦^^  k^  tlt-  7^^  **^"  claimed  for  them  the  rights  of  citizens  of 

interpretation  of  the  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  ^he  United  Stotes  t  that  you  repli^,  reasserting  the 

Marcy  m  the  case  of  Martm  £.osta.     The  letters  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  your  offloial  intervention 

are  g^ven  in  fall :  &nd  protection  (referring  to  the   ease  of  Martin 

_                          a           ir     ^  -,  e.*,r.  Kosta),  and  further  saying  that  the  case  was  sub- 

Depabtmxnt  of  Statu,  May  8, 18*0.  mitted  to  your  Government,  and  you  must  abide  by 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  its  decision ;  and  that  the  governor  replied.  reassert- 
No.  80,  staging  that  m  several  Ohses  native-bom  ing  his  position,  and  denymg  the  appuoability  of  the 
Cabans,  after  naving  been  naturalized  as  citizens  Eosta  precedent. 

of  the  United  States,  have  returned  to  Cuba,  have  In  reply,  now,  to  your  dispatch,  I  have  to  say 

resided  there  permanently  without   disclosing  the  that  your  action  touching  Mr.  Gabriel  Suarez  del 

change  in  their  allegiance,  and  in  some  oases  have  Yillar  is  approved,  and  that  your  action  in  regard  to 

accepted  ofiices  that  can  only  be  held  by  Spanish  the  other  gentlemen  named  in  the  correspondence  is 

subjects ;  and  asking  instructions  to  guide  you  in  not  approved. 

such'cases.  should  your  official  interference  be  asked.  The  late  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
In  reply  I  nave  to  say  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  Marcy,  was  very  careful,  in  his  elaborate  letter  con- 
to  lay  down  rules  to  govern  your prooeedmgs  In  every  cerning  the  case  of  Martin  Kosta,  not  to  commit  this 
such  case  that  may  arise.  Government  to  the  obligation  or  to  the  propriety  of 

Naturalized  an<jL  native-bom  citizens  are  entitled  to  usiuji^  the  force  of  the  nation  for  the  protection  of 
the  same  protection  from  the  Government  when  in  a  foreign*  bom  persons  who,  after  declaring  their  in- 
foreign  oountrv ;  and  both  in  such  oose  are  ordinarily  tention  to  become  at  some  future  time  citizens  of  the 
Bubject  to  the  laws  of  such  country,  and  are  bound  to  United  States,  leave  its  shores  to  return  to  their 
observe  such  laws  to  the  same  extent  to  which  its  own  native  country.  He  showed  clearly  that  Eosta  had 
citizens  or  subjects  are  bound.  been  expatriated  by  Austria,  and  required  to  reside 

If  they  reside  in  such  foreign  country  so  as  to  be-  optside  ner  jurisdiction ;    tnat  at  the  time  of  his 

oome  domiciled  there,  they  further  take  upon  them-  seizure  he  was  not  on  Austrian  soU,  or  where  Austria 

selves  the  duties  and  obligations  toward  the  govern-  could  claim  him  by  treaty  stipulations ;   that  the 

ment  of  that  country  which  attach  to  permanent  seizure  was  an  act  of  lawless  violence,  which  every 

residents.  law-abiding  man  was  entitled  to  resist ;  and  he  toofc 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  naturalized  citizen,  by  re-  especial  care  to  insist  that  the  case  was  to  be  judged, 

turning  to  his  native  country  and  residing  there  with  not  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  not 

an  evident  intent  to  remam,  or  by  accepting  offices  by  the  local  laws  of  Turkey,  not  by  the  conventions 

there  Inconsistent  with  his  adopted  citizenship,  or  by  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  but  oy  the  great  prin- 

ooncealing  for  a  length  of  time  the  fact  of  his  natu-  oiples  of  international  law.     It  is  tme  that  in  the 

ralization,  and  passing  himself  as  a  citizen  of  his  concluding  part  of  that  masterly  dispatch  he  did  say 

native  country,  until  occasion  may  make  it  his  interest  that  a  nation  might  at  its  pleasure  clothe  with  the 

to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  country  of  his  adop-  rights  of  its  naUonslity  persons  not  citizens,  who 

tion,  or  in  other  ways  which  may  show  an  intent  to  were  permanently  domiciled  in  its  borders.    But  it 

abandon  his  acquired  rights,  to  so  far  resume  his  will  be  observed  by  the  carefal  reader  of  that  letter 

original  sllegiance  as  to  absolve  the  government  of  that  this  portion  is  supplemental  merely  to  the  main 

hia  adopted  countnrfh)m  the  obligation  to  protect  him  line  of  the  great  argument,  and  that  the  Secretaij 

as  a  citizen  while  he  remains  in  his  native  land.  rests  the  right  of  the  Government  to  clothe  the  indi- 

In  the  cases  that  may  oome  before  you,  you  must  vidual  with  the  attributes  of  nationality,  not  upon 

exercise  a  aound  discretion  in  determming  whether  the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  hut 

each  aj^plicant  for  your  interference  has  in  good  faith  upon  the  permanent  domicile  of  the  foreigner  within 

maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as-  the  country. 

sured  that  this  Department  will  sustain  you  so  long  To  extend  this  principle  beyond  the  careful  limita* 

as  you  adhere  to  the  principles  of  this  instraction.  tion  put  upon  it  by  Secretaiy  Marcy  would  be  dan* 

I  am,  etc.,  etc,                    HAMILTON  FISH.  gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  oountiy.    It  has  been 
Vol.  X.— 16   ▲ 
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repeatedly  dedded  by  this  Department  that  the  He  further  states  that  the  Presfident  feela  it 

dedaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  does  not,  ^o  be  hia  duty  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon 

lSdl^d»"^;iS  l*"„aS^?<S°SS'.'S,ui^  »'tS  *«  Spaniah  CaW^et  the  poUcy  «.  weU  a.  the 

enable  him  to  return  to  his  nadve  land  without  being  propriety  of  making  at  once  proTision  for  an 

necessarily  subject  to  all  the  laws  thereof.  earlier  and  more  thorough  emancipation  of 

In  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things  in  Cuba  the  slaves,  and  Mr.  Sickles  is  instructed  to  com- 

Secretary  of  State  cmi  see  no  reason  for  departing  tunicate  the  views  of  the  United  States  Govem- 

trom  so  well-established  and  so  wise  a  rule.    He  sees  ^^^4.  •     „  .«»:«„  Ji„  i.„+  a^^^a^a  T%^<k«nA« 

with  horror  the  barbarous  proclamations  of  the  Span-  »»eiit  ma  friendly  but  decided  manner.  ^ 

iflh  authorities,  and  hears  witli  regret  of  the  great  The  United  otates  Government  havmg  al- 

destruction  of  property  caused  by  the  civil  war.    He  ways  considered  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 

earnestly  exhorts  you,  and  all  other  consuls  of  the  Ouba  a  condition  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 

yh^'n:il*2J^"».iS.'t?.'^^2^^^^  flict  m  the  island,  Mr.  Sickles  was  again  re- 

the  property,  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens  m  i.  j  x         n  •i.v*   ^t.*. a:^«.   ^*  *v^^«^.»s^v 

thU  emergency,  and  he  wiU  see  with  aatia&ction  any  quested  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
unofiftoial  efforts  you  may  make  to  shield  the  nersons  Government  to  this  view  of  the  United  States, 
of  those  who  have  declared  their  intentions  to  Decome  Mr.  Sickles,  Ut  his  communication  to  the  See- 
citizens  from  the  barbarities  of  the  Spanish  volun-  retary  of  State  of  the  26th  of  June,  aays,  after 
teers,  but  he  desires  me  to  direct  you  hereafter  m  «„^^„^«j-,„  4V«  •vftcaa^/^  ^^  +ii*k  Vvi]i    /k«+  *\^A 
your  official  action  to  observe  the  nie  hiid  down  for  announcing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  the 
your  guidance  in  this  instruction.  Spanish  Government  has  for  the  hrst  time 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^  distinctly  and  practically  committed  itself  to 
J.  C.  B.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Secretary.  the  policy  of  emancipation,  and  in  this  step 
Horatio  Fox,  Esq.,  U.S.  Consul,  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  toward  freedom  it  must  be  a  source  of  just 

Slavery  Emancipation  in  Cuba, — ^It  appear-  >  satisfaction  to  the  President  that  the  infiuence 

ing  from  Mr.  Sickles^s  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  has  been  conspicuous  and 

of  State,  of  December  29,  1869,  that  he  con-  beneficent. 

sidered  himself  to  be  acting  unofiScially  in  Public  sentiment  in  Cuba,  so  &r  as  can  be 

representing  the  wishes  of  his  government  as  gathered  from  consular  reports,  seems  to  be  in 

to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  Porto  favor  of  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation. 

Kico,  the  Secretary  of  State  \>jx  the  26th  of  The  Cuban  insurgent  assembly,  as  early  as  the 

January,  1870,  informed  him  that  it  was  his  26th  of  February,  1869,  decreed  the  abolition 

duty  at  all  times,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a  of  slavery,  with  a  promise  of  indemnification, 

fitting  opportunity  should  offer,  to  do  all  in  and  by  article  24  of  the  insurgent  constitution 

his  power  to  secure  complete  emancipation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  ar«  declared 

not  only  in  Cuba,  but  also  m  Porto  Rico.  free. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  constitution  for  Ybkeztiela. — Claims  of  the  United  States 

Porto  Eico  sent  by  Mr.  Sickles  with  his  dis-  against  Venezuela  have  arisen  since  1811,  and 

patch  114  to  the  Department  of  State  not  only  are  for  war  supplies  furnished  that  countiy 

fails  to  make  any  provision  for  ];he  abolition  of  in   its   struggle   for   independence,  for  per- 

slavery  either  by  the  local  or  general  govern-  sonal  service  rendered  the  republic,  for- acts 

ment,  but  even  forbids  the  public  discussion  of  forcible  appropriation  of  property,  for  vio- 

of  the  subject  in  the  island.  lated  contracts,  and   for   grave  and  solemn 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1870,  Mr.  Sickles  en-  responsibilities  incident  to  acts  of  outrage  and 

closed  to  the  S6c^etary  of  State  a  copy«of  the  murder   perpetrated   upon   citizens    of    this 

bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Island  country. 

of  Cuba,  presented  to  the  Cortes  by  the  Spanish  After  pressing  the  payment  of  these  claims 

Minister  of  the  Colonies,  with  the  remark  that  with  patient,  persevering  entreaty  for  a  series 

the  project  of  law  was  shaped  to  suit  the  of  years,  a  mixed  international  commission  for 

views  of  the  slaveholders.  the  definitive  abjudication  of  the  claims  was 

As  passed  on  the  23d  of  June,  it  provided  accepted  by  Venezuela,  and  a  treaty  carrying 

that  all  children  of  slave-mothers,  born  after  out  the  idea  was  negotiated  between  the  ac- 

the  decree,  should  be  free,  but  made  no  pro-  credited  representatives  of  the  two  countries 

vision  for  their  support;  that  all  slaves  bom  at  Caracas,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1866«    A 

between  the  18th  of  September,  1868,  and  the  vexatious  delay  preceded  the  ratification  of 

publication  of  the  decree,  might  free  themselves  this  document,  which  was  not  accorded  by  the 

by  the  payment  of  $50 ;  that  all  slaves  who  Venezuelan  Government  until  after  the  spring 

reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  should  be  free,  of  1870,  and  the  recurrence  of  strong  com- 

It  abolished  punishment  with  the  lash,  the  plaint  on  the  part  of  our  Government.    By  the 

separation  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  terms  of  the  treaty  all  claims  pending  in  favor 

age  from  their  parents,  and  husbands  from  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  sub- 

their  wives.^  The  Secretary  of  State,  comment-  mitted  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  consisting 

ing  upon  this  measure,  says  in  his  dispatch  of  of  a  commissioner  of  each  country  and  an  um- 

the  20th  of  June,  1870,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  that  it  pire,  to  be  named  by  tiie  diplomatic  represen- 

may  be  called  a  project  for  relieving  the  slave-  tative  at  Washington,  of  either  Switzerland  or 

owners  :from  the  necessity  of  supporting  in-  Russia. 

fants  and  aged  slaves  who  can  only  be  a  burden,  The  commission,  organized  under  the  terms 

and  for  -prolonging  the  institution  as  to  the  above  quoted,  closed  its  labors  on  the  5th  of 

able-bodied.  August,  1868. 
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By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  provided  ent,  and  nntil  it  shall  have  acquired  a  larger 

tfa«^     *  popalatioD,  by  two  members,  and  in  the  House 

mie  comMM^i^n  iliall  Issue  certlil»te«  of  the  rams  of  Commons  by  four  members.    It  is  also  pro- 

to  be  paid  to  the  claimants  respectively,  by  virtne  of  their  .,  a  j,x.U  j,\.^\.  -u«ii  v^  ^   i^^«i   t  »»;«i»4.«.«. 

decisions  or  those  of  the  tunplre;  and  the  aggregate  Vlded  that  there  Shall  be  a  local  l^egislature, 

amooAt  of  all  snms  awaided  by  the  commissioners,  and  to  consist  of  a  Lieutenant-Qovemor,  and  two 

?5.tfbS^d^«e?S?eSrm?nir?.?e^iJnl^"§gtS  Houses,   rtvlecL  r^pectivdy,  the  ^laf.ye 

Faymento  of  said  sums  shall  be  made  In  eqaal  annoal  Council    and   the   Legislative   Assembly — ^the 

naymcnta,  to  be  completed  In  ten  years  from  the  date  of  former  to  consist  of  seven  members,  to  be  ap- 

the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  commission ;  the  ilrst  *"*."«'*  *^  wi*«ou  «*  •»«  t  «*»  ***^  *^^^  «j  ••" ,"«  "i' 

payment  to  be  made  six  months  firom  the  same  date,  pomted  by  the  'Lieutenant-iiovemor  in  the 

Bemi-anmial  interest  shaU  be  paid  on  the  seveni  sams  Queen's  name,  the  latter  of  twenty-four,  elected 

awarded,  at  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ftom  the  7L„«„  i»  „«  „««««  ^„«i>  ^«i^  ^^««^«  :«  *iL/v  «x.^» 

date  of  tLe  termliitlon  of  the  labors  of  the  commission.  ©very  four  years,  each  male  person  m  the  prov- 

t>          *.**!.•_*•  1  *i.           ...       ,  ince  being  entitled  to  vote,  subject  only  to  the 

Pursuant  to  this  article  the  commission  issued  cer-  „;^„i^  *^;i;4.;^«a  ^f  k«>«««.  ^e  i^^^  a,ii  «»<,.  ^p 

tificates  to  the  successful  claimants,  covering  the  ^^^V^^  conditions  of  being  of  the  Ml  age  of 

amounts  awarded,  and  the  records  of  the  commission,  twenty-one  years,  a  subject  of  her  Miyesty, 

showing  all  its  work  and  the  teatimonv  on  which  the  by  birth   or  naturalizaton,.  and   a  hona-Jide 

avsrda  were  founded,  were  reported  to  the  State  householder 

Departments  of  the  respective  pvernmente.  j^   financial  conditions  upon  which  the  now 

Two  instalments  of  principal  and  throe  of  interest  ***«****«*«•«  w"       vx«    i,               j.      >, 

upon  the  awards  have  matured,  but  the  Venezuelan  province  is  admitted  mto  the  Canadian  Oon- 

GK>vemment  has  not  only  neglected  to  make  payment,  federation   are  similar  in  principle  to  those 

but  manifests  its  intention  to  evade  payment  entirely  upon  which  the   ea.stem   provinces   entered, 

by  repudUtinj  the  work  of  the  commission.  allowance  being  made  for  its  becoming  liable 

when  the  first  instalment  fell  due  m  February,  4,^^  ,^^  ««„„»5i  ^«u*  „„^  „«,«!«  -^J^^i^i^^ 
1869,  in  Ueu  of  forwardmg  the  required  money,  iA  ^^^  *^®  8?^®^*^  ^®^*'  .  /^^^^  provision 
agent  was  sent  to  Interpose  exceptions  and  objections  gcaranteed  for  the  support  of  its  government 
to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  and  to  urge  an  and  Legislature.  The  custbms-duties  charge- 
annulment  of  their  awards.  In  exeoutins' his  mission  able  in  Rupert's  Land,  previous  to  Manitoba 

Seward  and  Washbume,  and  each  of  those  secretaries  urease  for  three  yews,  the  proceeds  to  foiin 
emphatically  pronounced  the  pretexts,  set  up  by  Ye-  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of 
neeuda  in  exouae  of  payiden^  as  inconclusive  and  Canada.  It  was  understood  that  the  chief 
invalid.  The  Venezuelan  Government,  however,  per-  cause  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  of 
sisted  m  its  default,  and,  m  the  course  of  a  few  -toaa  .^^/^w^^  ♦/v  tr.  *^u^  i-J*  <»^4-:^a  «<?  ♦i,-* 
months  after  the  last  letter  from  Secretary  Wash-  JJ^^  referred  U>  m  the  last  notice  of  the 
bume,  pemutted  another  instalment  of  interest  to  JJommion,  was  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
mature  and  rest  unpaid  and  unnoticed.  the  half-breeds  of  the  Territory  that  not  only 
The  objections  a^inst  the  commission  were  not  would  future  grants  of  land  be  made  with  a 
again  revived  until  m  the  fall  of  la^t  year,  and  then  ^p.^  f^  tht^W  ininrv  m  a  npoiila.  hnt  thnt  at- 
oSly  conversationally  to  the  United  States  Minister  T^ST  JM  ^  T^  A^l^  ?,«^Lifii  t^ 
Partridge,  who  notified  our  Government,  and,  in  ro-  W*^ff  J^^!}}^  would  not  be  sufficiently  re- 
turn, was  instructed  to  ask  firom  the  Venezuelan  spected.  Much  care  is,  therefore,  shown  in 
Government  specific  charges  acoompanied  by  proofs,  the  Dominion  law  to  remove  all  ground  for 
by  a  limited  tune,  or  an  abandonment  of  all  farther  guch  Alarm.    It  is  expresslt  provided  that  one 

tr^^zur^v'^^-SSTrdaW-^sTf'tf^  hnndredthon«mdacresoflandsl^^^ 
timonv  taken  in  that  country  which  it  sent  hither  among  the  children  of  the  half-breeds  residing 
last  ii'ebruaTy  in  charge  of  an  accredited  party  and  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  to 
filed  in  the  State  Department,  and  which  has  since  Canada,  on  such  conditions  as  to  settlement 
been  Uud  before  the  House  ofBeppesentataves  by  the  ^nd  otherwise  as  the  Govemor-General  in 
Secretary  o  State.  council  may  from  time  to  time  determine ;  and 
DOMIlSnON  OF  CANADA.  This  country  following  this  is  a  series  of  enacting  clauses 
seems  to  be  gradually  acquiriog  strength  and  for  the  quieting  of  titles,  and  assuring  to  the 
expansion.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  settlers  in  the  province  the  peaceable  possession 
acquisition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  of  the  lands  now  held  by  them. 
caosing  trouble  and  alarm  toward  the  close  of  Soon  after  the  transmission  of  this  message 
1869,  which  continued  for  some  mcml^s  of  the  of  peace,  the  newly-appointed  Lieutenant- 
present  year,  were  effectually  removed  by  pru-  (Governor  of  Manitoba,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Archi- 
dent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  baJd,  proceeded  to  Fort  Garry,  where  he  has 
Government  Delegates  from  the  population  since  been  engaged,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  the  Territory  were  received  at  Ottawa,  and  with  comparative  success,  in  putting  into  oper- 
on  the  Bd  of  May  the  Govemor-General,  Sir  ation  the  new  and  improved  scheme  of  govern- 
John  Young,  was  enabled  to  telegraph  the  im-  ,  ment.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the 
I)erial  authorities  that  negotiations  with  them  election  of  members  to  the  Dominion  and  local 
closed  satisfactorily.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  parliaments  was  about  to  take  place.  There 
month  (May,  1870)  permanent  effect  was  given  is  evidence  that,  in  the  approaching  session  of 
to  the  arrangements  thus  arrived  at,  by  an  act  the  Parliament  of  British  Columbia,  a  majority 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  seated  will  declare  for  confederating  with  Canada; 
out  of  **  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  Northwestern  and  it  is  alleged  that  recent  manifestations  in 
Territory,"  a  new  province  containing  11,000  Prince  Edward^s  Island  and  Newfoundland 
square  miles,  named  Manitoba,  to  be  repre-  are  also  favorable  to  that  policy.  Thus,  it 
sented  in  the  Senate  of  Canada,  for  the  pres-  woald  appear  that  the  design  of  Great  Britain 
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to  erect  a  Union  of  States  on  this  Continent  for  ten  years  being  entitled  to  fall  allowance, 

npon  the  principle  of  the  United  States  Con-  The  benefit  of  this  fund  is  confined'  to  eiril 

federacy,  bat  still  subject  to  and  in  sympathy  serrants  over  60  years  of  age,  and  to  those 

with  her  own  Government,  is  about  being  who  may  become  incapacitated  by  bodily  in- 

fully  realized.  firmity.    Notable  among  the  changes  in  the 

It  is  computed,  according  to  the  ratios  which  tariff  are  imports  on  coal  and  flour,  the  former 

have  been  established,  that  the  census  to  be  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton ;  the  latter,  of  wheat 

taken  this  year  will  show  that  the  popula-  and  rye,  25  cents  per  barrel;  meal  of  Indian  com, 

tion  of  this  prospective  Ooiffederacy  is  about  oats,  and  other  grains,  15  cents.  The  tax  on  coal 

4,077,864,  thus  apportioned:  was  contended  for  by  the  representatives  of 

Ontario,  2,186,808;  Quebec,  1,422,646;  New  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  interest  of  the  mines  of 

Brunswick,  827,800;   Nova  Scotia,  896,440;  that  province;  and,  it  is  said,  somewhat  in  a 

Newfoundland,  180,000;  the  Northwest,  110,-  hostile  or  retaliatory  spirit  toward  the  United 

000 ;  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  99,261 ;  British  States — and  Western  members  availed  them- 

Columbia,  55,000.  selves  of  the  moment  of  divergence  in  the  judg- 

The  le^slation  of  the  lost  session  of  the  ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
Dominion  Parliament,  although  not  extensive, '  of  special  interests,  to  demand  a  flour  duty, 
embraced  subjects  of  much  importance.  A  as  favorable  to  the  agriculturists  whom  they 
new  law  was  passed  relative  to  banks  and  represented.  But  a  considerable  vote  was  re- 
banking,  introduced  by  the  able  Finance  Minis-  corded  against  such  a  policy,  and  public  opinion 
ter.  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  which  effected  many  in  the  Dominion  at  liu'ge  is  so  plainly  opposed 
and  serious  changes,  all  approved,  however,  to  it  that  it  will,  probably,  soon  be  abandoned, 
by  the  principal  bankers,  and  by  the  public  at  As  evidence  of  a  higher  tone  of  statesmanship, 
large.  No  bank  dan  now  commence  business  authority  is  given  by  the  Customs  Act  to  issue 
with  less  than  $200,000  paid-up  capital;  at  a  proclamation  admitting  the  following  articles 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  free,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  present, 
must  be  paid  up  each  year  subsequently ;  notes  whenever  it  appears  that  similar  articles  will 
in  circulation  are  not  to  exceed  the  unimpaired  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the  same  rate  of  duty, 
paid-up  capital ;  each  bank  must  hold,  as  nearly  from  Canada  into  tlie  United  States,  viz. : 
as  may  be,  one-half  of  its  cash  reserves  in  animals  of  all  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  straw. 
Dominion  notes,  never  less  than  one-third;  bran,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  plants, 
loans  and  discounts  cannot  be  made  on  security  roots  and  shrubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,*  hops, 
of  its  own  stock ;  no  dividend  nor  bonus  to  be  wheat,  peas,  barley^  rye,  oats,  Indian  com, 
paid  out  of  capital;  directors  knowingly  con-  buckwheat,  and  other  grains;  flour  of  wheat 
curring  in  such  payment  become  Jointly  and  and  rye,  and  other  flour  and  meal ;  butter, 
severally  liable  for  the  amount  to  the  bank ;  cheese ;  flsh,  salted  or  smoked ;  lard,  tallow, 
no  dividend  of  over  8  per  cent,  to  be  paid  until  and  meats,  fresh,  salted,  or  smoked.  This  in- 
a  reserve  has  been  formed  of  at  least  20  per  dicates  more  the  spirit  of  Canada  than  does 
cent,  of  the  capital ;  a  shareholder  has  a  vote  the  tone  adopted  by  a  party  in  Nova  Scotia, 
for  each  share  held  by  him  for  three  months  pre-  The  enactments  by  the  several  local  Legisla- 
vious  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  may  always  tures  of  the  Dominion  during  the  past  year 
vote  by  a  proxy,  also,  who  must  be  a  shareholder,  appear  to  be  judicious,  and  well  adapted  to 
but  must  not  be  a  cashier,  manager,  or  other  their  respective  purposes,  those  of  Ontario 
ofiicer  of  the  bank ;  lists  of  shareholders,  stat-  taking  the  lead  in  extent  and  importance, 
ing  residences,  amount  held,  etc.,  to  be  laid  The  prosperous  condition  of  this  province 
before  Parliament  each  session;  monthly  re-  maybe  said  to  he  without  parallel  in  provin- 
tums  to  be  made  up  on  the  first  Juridical  day  cial  history ;  its  municipcd  and  educational 
of  each  month  according  to  a  prescribed  form ;  .  systems  are  admirably  developed ;  the  most 
and  making  a  false  statement  or  return  to  be  liberal  encouragement  is  held  out  to  immi- 
a  misdemeanor,  if  not  a  higher  offence.  The  grants ;  recently  various  railway  projects  have 
charters  of  now  existing  banks  are  to  expire  at  been  vigorously  carried  out ;  and  the  Govem- 
the  end  of  the  session  o£ Parliament  to  be  held  ment  has  just  announced  a  policy  of  money 
in  1881.  A  Dominion  Note  Act  was  also  loans,  out  of  the  large  surplus  on  hand,  to  such 
passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  at  lines  of  railway  as  will  open  up  new  dis- 
first,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  on  security  tricts  to  settlement.  The  last  session  of  the 
of  specie  and  debentures — at  least  20  per  cent.  Quebec  Legislature  was  also  most  liberal  in 
of  the  former ;  this  issue  may  be  increased —  its  assistance  to  railway  enterprise.  Large 
not  oftener  than  quarterly,  and  under  other  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  the  North 
regulations — ^until  the  aggregate  is  $9,000,000.  Shore,  the  Northern  Colonization,  and  the 
To  warrant  this  extent  of  isspe,  however,  the  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  Railways ;  and  it 
Receiver-General  must  hold  $2,000,000  in  spe-  is  stated  that  a  grant  of  land  will  be  mado 
oie.  A  *^  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund  "  to  the  St.  IVancis  and  Megantic  Railway  early 
has  been  also  authorized  by  law,  to  be  created  in  the  next  session.  Subsidies  have  been 
by  deducting  4  per  cent,  from  all  salaries  of  granted  to  immigrant  roads,  whicJi  must 
$600  or  over,  and  2^  per  cent,  from  others,  largely  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  hitherto 
during  85  years^  service,  those  who  have  paid  unfrequented  and  coroparativelj  unknown  parts 
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of  the  province ;  and  tlie  privileges  of  coloniza-  Lower  Canada  had  at  its  credit  $250,802,  which, 

tion   societies   have   been    much    extended,  when  reduced  hj  the  amount  of  the  debt,  (60,- 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  railways  in  996,  left  at  command  the  sum  of  $189,306. 

the  different  provinces  constituting  the  Domin-  This  view  of  the  case  the  counsel  for  Ontario 

ion.     In  1850  there  were  not  more  than  56  would  not  entertain,  and  contended  that  the 

miles  in  all.    According  to  the  latest  returns,  arbitrators  had  no  power  to  enter  into  the 

more  than  20  lines  are  in  operation,  in  which  debts  or  credits  of  the  two  Provinces  at  the 

have  been  invested  $160,47i,190,  and  the  com-  time  of  their  union  in  1841.    On  the  9th  of 

puted  annual  earnings  of  which  exceed  $12,-  July  last  a  moyoritj  of  the  arbitrators  rendered 

000,000.    New  lines  are  also  being,  projected  an  interlocutory  judgment  upon  this  and  other 

in  all  *  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  Pacific  points  adverse  to  Quebec,  and  the  arbitrator 

Railway,  to  extend  across  the  continent  and  for  that  province  thereupon  resigned.    Not- 

nnite  the  two  oceans,  is  confidently  looked  for-  withstanding  this,  the  other  two  arbitrators 

word  to.    With  the  view  of  promoting  Euro-  continued  their  labors,  and  finally  rendered  an 

pean  immigration,  an  able  pamphlet  has  been  award.     All  proceedings  subsequent  to  the 

published  by  order  of  the  Government  for  cir-  resignation  of  their  own  arbitrator  are,*  of 

Gulation  in  Europe,  giving  a  dear  and  compre-  course,  repudiated  by  the  Quebec  government, 

hensive  view  of  the  educational,  social,  politicsd,  who  are,  it  is  said,  about  to  invoke  the  inter- 

and  financial  features  of  the  Province,  with  a  ference  of  the  imperial  authorities.     Apart 

fair  statement  as  to  its  soil  and  climate.    In  the  from  this  difficulty,  the  political  horizon  of  the 

appendix  to  this  pamphlet  is  a  table  of  exports,  Dominion  may  be  said  to  be  cloudless,  while 

showing  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  of  material  prosperity  and  social  order  within 

80,  1869,  its  limits  the  best  accounts  con  be  rendered. 

The  Taine  of  Prodaeto  exported  wav t8S,646,05i  lu  the  trade  and  navigation  tables  presented 

To  which  was  added,  for  Coin  and  BttUion....     i,J67,790  to  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  during  the  last 

Articles  not  Products  of  the  Province 1,960,131  „^„„'  ^    „^  i*««.^  +1,^  io4.^»f  «»4^i^r^  ;^««^.4^« 

Estimated  short  returns 740,803  Bession,  we  nave  the  latest  returns  of  imports 

and  exports  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1869. 

'^^^^ ....$28,283,268  The  value  of  exports  for  that  year  was  $60,- 

A  somewhat  vexed  question  has  arisen  be-  474,781,  against  $57,567,888  for  the  previous 
tween  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  year.  The  imports  amounted  to  (70,416,165. 
respecting  the  apportiopment,  under  the  new  The  value  of  goods  entered  into  consumption 
system,  of  the  debt  of  the  former  Provinces  was  $67,402,170.  The  amount  of  duty  col- 
of  Canada,  which  consisted  only  of  these  two  lected  was  $8,298.99.  The  total  trade  of  the 
Provinces.  It  was  enacted  in  section  142  of  Dominion,  imports  and  exports,  amounted  to 
the  British  North- American  (Oonfederation)  $180,889,946 ;  the  total  receipts  from  customs, 
Act  of  1867,  that  ^^  the  division  and  adjustment  excise,  post-office,  public  works,  etc.,  $15,878,- 
of  the  debts,  audits,  liabilities,  properties,  and  178;  payments,  $12,900,574.  Much  increase 
assets  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  in  wealth  is  shown  by  bank  returns  and  the 
shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  three  extent  of  circulation  of  Government  notes, 
arbitrators."  The  provision  as  to  this  impor-  The  business  of  the  chartered  banks  increased 
tant  matter  went  no  farther ;  no  rule  was  laid  from  $14^792,044  in  July,  1869,  to  $17,742,095 
down,  or  mode  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  in  October,  1870.  The  Government  ciroulo- 
the  arbitrators;  and  almost  immediately  did  tion  rose  in  the  same  period  from  $4,792,000  to 
counsel  on  either  side  set  up  irreconcilable  pre-  $7,850,884.  The  increase  in  the  post-effloe 
tensions.  It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  to  savings-banks  was  nearly  one  hundred  per 
little  purpose  in  an  article  like  this,  to  enter  into  cent.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  chartered 
detul  as.  to  these  differences,  or  to  follow  at  bonks  steadily  increased,  month  by  month, 
any  length  the  discussion  which  arose.  The  from  $29,801,048  in  July,  1869,  to  $82,094,076 
chief  cause  of  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  ques-  in  October,  1870.  The  increase  in  deposits  in 
tion  whether  the  financial  state  of  the  respeo-  the  same  period  was  from  $37,229,484  to  $48,'< 
tive  Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  1841,  412,905;  in  discounts,  from  $50,620,605  to 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  should  now  be  $70,466,825.  Consequent  upon  the  United 
taken  into  account;  the  counsel  for  Quebec  States  ceasing  to  make  specie  payments,  the 
contending  that  any  division  of  the  surplus  Dominion  markets  were  fiooded  with  silver 
debt  of  the  late  Province  on  the  basis  of  pop-  coins  to  an  extent  that  was  at  length  felt  to  be 
uLation,  whether  that  of  1861  or  1867,  without  a  serious  evil,  and  was  poptdarly  denominated 
doing  so,  would  be  grossly  unjust.  They  *^  a  nuisance."  Under  the  policy  of  Sir  Francis 
showed  that  the  debt  of  Upper  Canada,  when  Hincks,  by  which  these  coins  have  been  de- 
she  entered  the  Union  in  1841,  was  $5,925,779,  monetized,  not  less  than  $9,250,000  worth  of 
while  that  of  Lower  Canada  was  oidy  $60,996,  them  have  been  exported  from  the  Dominion 
and  farther,  that,  whereas  Upper  Canada  was  during  the  past  year,  thus  making  way  for  the 
at  that  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  its  circulation  to  a  similar  extent  of  Government 
annual  revenues  not  being  more  than  $812,000,  notes  of  the  smaller  denominations.  It  is  ex- 
the  charge  for  interest  on  its  debt,  $260,C(00,  pected  that  tiie  establishment  of  a  Dominion 
and  the  permanent  expenses  of  its  government,  mint  will  soon  be  another  result  of  the  quasi  in- 
$1^22,000,  leaving  an  annual  deficit  of  $168,000,  dependence  now  enjoyed  by  the  Canadians. 
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Australia  ooins  for  herself;  Dominion  green-  tario,  whose  great  services  as  a  statesman  and 
backs  are  manufactured  at  Ottawa;  why  not  a  judge  extended  beyond  a  quarter  of  acen- 
its  gold,  silyer,  and  copper  money  ?  An  impor-  tury,  was  overcobae  by  disease,  which  had  its 
tant  commission  has  lately  been  appointed  by  origtii  in  unceasing  professional  toil ;  and  it 
the  Dominion  Grovernment  to  communicate  is  announced  that  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Que- 
with  the  respective  Boards  of  Trade,  and  oth-  bee,  Henry  Stuart,  Esq.,  Q.  0.,  nephew  of  the 
erwise  to  obtain  evidence  respecting  the  ne-  late  Ohief-Justice  Stuart,  is  dead;  also  the 
oessity  and  cost  of  enlarging  the  present  canals  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  D'Aroy  McGee, 
and  constructing  new  ones.  It  is  generally  ex-  a  lady  of  high  character,  endeared  to  the  com- 
pected  that  they  will  recommend  an  Ottawa  ca-  munity  of  Montreal,  not  more  by  the  ^rrow 
nal,  extending  to  Georgian  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  of  years  than  by  a  disposition  of  singular 
as  a  means  of  lessening  the  navigable  distance  amiability  and  benevolence, 
between  tide-water  and  lake  ports,  and  thus  The  Executive  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
avoidingthe  present  circuitous  route,  via  Lakes  continues  to  be  constitilted  as  during  last  year. 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  Intercolonial  The  Governor-General,  then  Sir  John  Young, 
Railway,  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1669  has  been  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  and 
— ^the  first  direct  result  of  consolidation — ^is  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lisgar,  taken 
progresnng  with  a  rapidity  that  promises  com-  from  one  of  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
pletion  in  1872.  Before  winter  weather  set  DUDLEY,  Bekjamik  Winslow,  M.  D.,  LL. 
in,  not  less  than  7,000  m&a.  were  engaged  upon  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon,  surgical  professor,  and 
it,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  nearly  $800,000.  An-  author,  bom  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Ya., 
other  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  ^^  a  new  in  1786 ;  died  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  January  20, 
nationality  "  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  1870.  His  parents  removed  to  Kentucky  when 
Imperial  Government  in  the  withdrawal  of  he  was  a  cluld,  and  he  enjoyed  exceptionally 
the  troops  from  the  North- American  colonies,  good  advantages  for  early  education,  entered 
West  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  Dominion  is  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington  in  1799 
at  this  moment  without  a  single  regular  soldier,  and  graduated  in  1808,  with  the  highest  hon- 
and  the  few  remaining  in  and  around  the  ola  ors  of  his  c^oss.  He  then  studied  medicine  in 
fortresses  of  the  Oan^ian  Gibraltar  wiU^  have  Philadelphia,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
disappeared  with  the  handing  over,  in  a  short  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
time,  of  the  barracks  and  other  property  hitb-  received  his  medical  .diploma  Jn  1806.  Not 
erto  used  for  military  purposes,  to  the  Dominion  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  offered  for 
authorities.  Sono  haroni  genti^  said  the  old  studying  his  profession  in  the  United  States  at 
Greek,  when  he  saw  the  last  British  inan-of-  that  time,  after  some  further  study  and  hospi- 
wor  bearing  away  the  last  British  soldier  fi-om  tal  practice  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Dudley  sailed 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Ade»90  9%a/ma  liberi,  joy-  in  1810  for  Europe  and  became  a  pupil  of 
fully  exclaimed  a  young  man  who  was  looking  Abemethy,  the  elder  Cline,  and  Cooper,  in 
on  at  the  same  eventfbl  moment.  London,  and  of  Baron  Larrey,  Dubois,  and 
Much  concern  was  felt  in  the  Dominion- con-  Boyer,  in  Bans.  After  four  years  of  careful 
sequent  upon  the  remark  in  the  last  message  of  study,  observation,  and  hospital  practice,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  commencing  which  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  skilful 
with  the  words,  *^  The  course  pursued  by  the  operators  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Europe,  the 
Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen  of  young  surgeon  returned  home,  and  in  July, 
the  United  States,  during  the  past  season,  has  1814,  opened  an  office  in  Lexington,  Ey.  His 
not  been  marked  by  a  friendly  feding."  Under  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  did  not 
confederation  the  fisheries  have  been  a  pet  find  it  necessarji*  to  wut  for  patients.  He  was 
question,  and  in  a  book  of  authority  it  is  an-  speedily  recognized  as  the  ablest  surgeon  west 
nounced  that  effective  measures  have  been  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  in  some  operations  his 
taken  to  remove  the  long-standing  abuses  under  skill  and  •success  gave  him  a  reputation  inferior 
which  they  have  suffered.  That  the  United  to  that  of  no  surgeon  in*  the  world.  He  was 
States  Government  should  consider  that  they  called,  on  the  organization  of  the  Medical  De- 
are  the  victims  of  abuse  is  a  source  of  amaze*  partm^it  of  Transylvania  University,  to  the 
ment  to  Canadians  in  high  places,  and  much  chair  of  surgery  in  that  institution,  and  filled 
feeling,  together  with  much  argument,  has  ac«  it  with  remarkable  ability.  He  also  published 
cordingly  found  vent  in  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  number  of  medical  essays  and  reports  of 
one  hundred  pagos,  issued  from  the  Depart-  cases,  which  attracted  much  attention  both  in 
ment  of  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Europe  and  America.  Though  perfectly  con- 
Death,  in  its  fell  swoop,  did  not  spare  Canada  versant  with  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and 
in  the  year  1870.  Archbishop  Baillangoon,  of  in  all  oases  a  skilftil  and  admirable  operator, 
Quebec,  a  prelate  of  saintly  character,  and  as  Dr.  Dudley  had  made  the  surgical  treatment 
such  esteemed  by  all  parties,  passed  to  his  re-  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  his  specialty.  The 
ward.  Mr.  A.  8.  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Edward  difiiouH  and  often  dangerous  operati(»i  of  li- 
Hartley,  men  of  science,  one  in  connection  tbqtomyhe  bad  performed  nearly  three  hundred 
with  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  other  times,  and  with  the  loss  of  less  than  three  per 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  also  cent,  of  his  cases,  a  success  entirely  unprece- 
oeased  their  labors.    Chancellor  Blake,  of  On-  dented  elsewhere.    His  practice  in  these  cases' 
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was,  to  prepare  his  patients  for  the  operation  not  at  first  without  a  severe  struggle  between 
hj  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer  if  necessary,  his  adherents  and  the  disciples  of  the  old  school 
of  careful  attention  to  their  general  healtli,  of  the  drama,  which  had  made  Racine  its  idol, 
diet,  et  c,  and  to  operate  only  when  they  were  He  recast  *-^  Christine  "  to  please  a  pretty  actress, 
in  the  best  condition  for  it  On  reaching  his  and  this  like  a  hundred  other  of  his  plays  was 
seventieth  year,  Dr.  Dudley,  thongh  still  in  the  very  popnlar,  and  the  now  fashionable  anthor, 
fall  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  powers,  retired  to  whom  a  few  months  before  twenty  dollars 
from  active  practice,  but  was  often  called  in  a  month  was  a  fortnne,  found  money  coming 
consultation.  In  private  life,  Dr.  Dudley  was  .  in  moi*e  rapidly  than  he,  with  his  spendthrift 
greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  His  g^ial  habits,  could  get  rid  of  it.  Tet  he  soon  became 
temper,  his  strict  temperance,  his  remarkable  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  extravagance.  The 
conversational  powers,  and  his  refined  and  brilliancy  of  Dumas^s  costume  and  the  delights 
polished  manners  and  address,  all  contributed  of  his  luxurious  banquets  became  the  talk  of 
to  make  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  com-  the  city.  He  was  not  only  a  second  Shake- 
panions.  speare,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  cooks  in 
DUMAS,  AxEXAKDBB  Davt,  Sen.,  the  most  Europe ;  perhaps  the  mixture  of  French  and 
prolific  of  novelists  and  dramatists,  born  in  negro  blood  ought  to  make  an  unparalleled 
Yillers  Ootterets,  Department  of  the  Aisne,  cook.  He  lavished  gold  on  women  and  horses, 
France,  July  24, 1803 ;  died  in  Dieppe,  France,  and  meanwhile  he  kept  steadily  at  work,  writ- 
December  9,  1870,  He  was  the  son  6f  the  ing  by  night  and  rollicking  by  day,  stocking 
republican  general,  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  the  stage  with  snocessM  plays,  and  making 
a  mulatto,  bom  in  St.  Domingo,  but  distin-  himself  the  idol  of  an  immense  circle  of  wor- 
gulshed  for  his  strength  and  military  prowess  shippers.  The  Revolution  of  July.  1880,  came 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  in  the  first  finsh  of  his  glory.  According  to 
father  died,  poor,  in  1806,  and  he  was  brought  his  own  story,  he  had  an  important  share  in 
up  by  his  mother  and  received  a  scanty  edu-  overthrowing  the  Bourboti  dynasty,  and  pla- 
cation,  knowing  little,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  cing  the  citizen-king  upon  the  throne.  It  may 
except  how  to  ride  and  fence  well,  to  play  bil-  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  value  of  his  political 
liard^,  and  to  write  a  good  hand.    The  little  services;  but  Louis  Philippe  gaye  him  a  deoora- 

gittanoe  left  by  his  father  was  exhausted,  and  ticMi,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
e  came  to  Paris  to  find  employment.  After  took  him  into  high  favor.  The  Duke  of  Mont- 
numerous  rebuffs  he  obtained  a  situation  as  pensier  carried  him  to  Spain  as  historiographer 
copying-clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  of  his  marriage.  Perhaps  Dumas  was  not  just 
Oneans  (afterward  Louis  Philippe),  through  the  man  to  write  an  epithalamium ;  but  he 
the  influence  of  General  Foy,  an  old  friend  of  performed  his  part  apparently  to  the  satisfae- 
his  father.  His  only  qualification  was  his  pen-  tion  of  his  prinoely  friend,  and  till  the  Revoln- 
manship.  His  salary  was  a  hondred  francs  tion  of  1848  the  familiar  intercourse  between 
(twenty  dollars)  a  month.  On  this  salary  he  the  Duke  and  the  dramatist  remained,  we  be- 
contrived  to  support  his  mother  and  himself  lieve,  unbroken.  The  marriage  contract  be- 
and  devoted  every  moment  of  leisure  to  re-  tween  the  Duke  and  the  sister  of  Isabella  bore 
pairing  the  defects  of  his  early  education  and  the  signature  of  Dumas,  followed  by  a  long 
to  composition.  His  dramas  of  this  period  were  string  of  titles.  From  Spain  the  French  Gov- 
mere  rubbish,  which  he  could  not  persuade  the  yemment  gave  him  a  man-of-war  to  take  him 
theatrical  managers  to  accept.  At  length,  in  on  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  a  terrible  time  was 
1827,  he  produced  a  classical  tragedy,  of  some-  made  about.it  afterward  by  the  opposition  in 
what  greater  merit  than  the  t>lays  which  had  the  Assembly.    Coming  home  from  this  tour, 

§  receded  it,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Christine,  on  he  resolved  (like  Shakespeare)  to  have  his  own 

tockholm,  Fontainebleau,  et  Rome,''  which  theatre,  and  so  built  a  play-house,  full  of 

was  accepted,  though  not  immediately  put  architectural  eccentricities,  to  which  he  gave 

upon  the  stage.   He  spent  so  much  time  in  the  the  name  of  the  Th6&tre  Montpensier,  aSfter- 

composition  of  this,  and  in  running  about  after  ward  changed  to  Th6Atre  Historique.  Probably 

the  managers,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Bee-  in  a  venture  like  this  it  was  inevitable  that  he 

retary  reduced  his  already  small  salary.  Noth-  should  lose  m(mey ;  but  if  there  was  any  ques- 

ing  daunted  by  this,  he  immediately  produced  tion  about  that,  the  Revolution  of  1848  soon 

the  historical  play  of  '*  Henri  III.,"  which  dis*  settled  it :  Dumas  and  th'e  Th6&tre  Historique 

plays  a  profound  ignorance  of  history  (a  defect  came  to  ruin.    A  chorus  of  Girondists  in  his 

which  he  never  succeeded  in  remedying),  and  drama  of  ^^  La  Chevalier  du  Maison  Rouge," 

was  constructed  with  ntter  disregard,  if  not  in  then  acting  at  the  house,  was  taken  up  by  the 

defiance,  of  all  the  canons  of  dramatic  art.    It  Insurgents  as  a  sort  of  Marseillaise ;  and- when, 

had  nevertiieless  many  taking  points,  and  as  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  the  author,  covered 

its  author  had  the  ad&ess  to  procure  the  at-  all  over  with  decorations,  set  out  for  the  Tuil- 

tendanee  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  nnm-  eries  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  royal  family, 

ber  of  princes  and  princesses  who  were  visit-  the  mob,  mistaking  hU  sentiments,  raised  him 

ing  him,  at  its  first  performance,  it  was  a  tri-  upon  their  Moulders  and  bore  him  in  triqmph 

umphant  success.    Trom  this  time  onward  his  to  the  barricades.    The  charge  of  ingratitude 

dramas  were  the  rage  for  twenty  years,  though  to  the  Orleans  family^  which  grew  out  of  this 
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absurd  incident,  was  probably  undeserved ;  mas,  were  Anicet-Bonrgeoia,  Hippolyte  Auger, 

but  Damaa  had  all  the  naturad  aptitude  of  a  Paul    Bocage,   Brunswick,   Louis   Oouailbac, 

Frenchman  for  "  accepting  the  situation."  Ac-  Durrien,  Florentino,  Gr^rard  de  Nerval,  Ma- 

cordingly  we  find  him  establishing  a  news-  quet,  Meurice,  and  Souvestre.    The  labors  of 

paper.  La  Liberti,  and  making  a  signal  failure  these  gentlemen  were  materiallj  reinforced 

as  a  political  Journalist,  on  &ie  Conservative  bj  enormous  plagiarisms  from  authors  both 

side ;  then  another  periodical,  Le  MoU^  which  living  and  dead.    Dumas's  favorite  Quarries 

lived  two  years,  but  never  had  any  ii^uence ;  were  the  works  of  Scott,  SchiUer,  Cnateau- 

and  finally  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate,  briand,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Victor  Hugo, 

for  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  character  Wl^en  he  lived  at  Marly  he  used  to  say  that 

he  also  failed.    Li  1852  he  was  so  far  reduced  *^  it  took  a  man,  two  horses,  and  a  locomotive, 

in  purse  that  he  removed  to  Belgium  to  get  to  transport  his   manuscripts  every  day  to 

rid  of  his  creditors;   but  his  e^e  was  of  Paris."     Notwithstanding  the  developments 

short  duration.    He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  ot  his  famous  lawsuit,  there  was  no  decline  in 

novelist  as  early  as  1885,  when  he  published  the  popularity  of  his  novels.    **^he  Three 

^^  fsabelle  de  Bavidre  '*  as  the  first  of  a  series  Guardsmen  "  were  compelled  to  continue  their 

of  romances  on  the  history  of  France,  con-  adventures  through  several  additional  works ; 

structed  after  the  model  T)f  Walter  Scott,  from  and  several  subsequent  romances,  whose  titles 

whom,  we  may  say  in  passing,  he  used  to  steal  we  shall  not  take  the  space  to  enumerate, 

a  great  deal,  under  the  comfortable  excuse  fascinated  the  public  hardly  lees  tlian  those 

that  men  of  genius  like  William  Shakespeare  most  auccessful  of  modem  novels.    The  best 

and  Alexandre  Dumas  ^*  do  not  rob,  they  con-  of  them  have  been  turned  into  almost  all  the 

quer."    It  was  with  the  appearance,  however,  European   languages,  and  their  author  was 

of  his  famous  *^  Three  Guardsmen "  in  1844,  decorated  by  various  sovereigns  and  societies 

and  the  inimitable  ^*  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  *'  until  his  broad  person  hardly  afitorded  room 

in  the  same  year,  fhat  his  glory  as  a  novelist  enough  to  display  his  orders.     At  various 

burst  upon  the  world.    The  story-feuilleton,  times  Dumas  travelled  through  nearly  all  parts 

as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  daily  news-  of  the  Continent,  and  recorded  his  impressions 

paper,  received  f^om  these  works  its  extreme  in  a  series  of  sketchy  volumes  which  contain 

development.    The  Parisian  could  no  more  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  a  very  little  truth,  and, 

dispense  with  his  regular  morning  allowance  though  thoroughly  worthless,  are  marked  with 

of  highly-seasoned  romance  than  the  New-  such  an  engaging  egotism  that  possibly  it  will 

York  merchant  can  exist  without  his  daily  re-  repay  one  even  now  to  read  them.    What  was 

port  of  the  stock-market.    The  most  extrava-  there,  indeed,  which  Dumas  did  not  touch  with 

gant  sums  were  offered  M.  Dumas  by  the  con-  his  pen?    He  has  written  history,  and  he  haa 

ductors  of  rival  journals,  and  he  seemed  equal  recorded  his  impressions  of  ^^  Fifteen  Days  on 

to  any  amount  ofwork  that  might  be  demanded  Mount  Sinai" — and,  after  those  two  exhibi- 

of  him.    Sometimes  he  carried  on  three  or  tions  of  temerity,  what  should  appall  him? 

four  different  romances  at  the  same  time  in  as  It  was  announced  aome  time  ago  that  he  had 

many  different  periodicals.    He  wrote  on  an  written  a  cookery-book;    but  he  was  well 

average  thirty-two  printed  octavo  pages  a  day.  qualified  to  do  that. 

In  1846  he  made  a  contract  with  two  news-  We  have  shown  how  he  lost  one  fortune  by 

papers  to  furnish  them  an  amount  of  mann-  his  theatre.    He  lost  another  by  a  fanciful 

script  equal  to  %ixty  volumes  a  year^  apart  from  country-seat  called   the  Chateau   de   Monte 

his  continued  labors  for  the  stage.    Of  course  Cristo  which  he  built  near  St.  Grermain.    It 

such  fecundity  nused  the  question  of  the  an-  was  surrounded  by  an  artificial  pond,  crossed 

thenticity  of  the  wares  which  he  sent  forth  by  a  drawbridge  which  the  owner,  as  he  sat 

under  his  name.    A  lawsuit  with  the  directors  by  his  table  in  a  little  cabinet  de  travail^  could 

of  the  PretM  and  Oon$titutwnnel  was  one  of  raise  or  lower  by  touching  a  golden  knob.  The 

the  results  of  this  scandal,  and  though  Dumaa  extravagance  of  his  wild  fancy  had  full  play  in 

succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  the  furnishing  of  this  fantastic  abode,  upon 

court  that  he  had  enough  to  do  with  the  com-  which  he  had  spent  460,000  francs,  when  the 

position  and  plan  of  his  own  works  to  be  J usti-  -Revolution  of  1848  cut  short  his  means.    It 

fied  in  styling  himself  their  author,   many  was  sold  at  auction  in  1854  for  less  than  a 

curious  particulars  were  divulged  respecting  tenth  of  its  original  cost.    Some  of  the  later 

his  method  of  working  and  liberal  employ-  literary  extravagances  of  the  prince  of  roman- 

ment  of  assistants.    Eugene  de  Mireconrt  had  oers  were  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  amusing 

published  before  this  tried  an  account  of  the  vanity  and  devouring  appetite  for  notoriety 

Dumas  process,  under  the  very  happy  title  of  which  were  always  among  his  chief  character- 

^*'  Fabrique  de  romans,  malson  A.  Dumas  et  istics.    It  was  something  of  this  kind  which 

Cie.,^*  and  M.  Querard  had  also  made  known  prompted  him  to  join  Garibaldi,  in  1860,  to 

some  interesting  details  of  the  same  business*  share  his  campaigns,  and  write  a  '^Memoir" 

He  had  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  oollabora«  of  the  Capreran  hero ;  it  waa  something  of  this 

tors .  or  assistants,  and  among  those  who  were  kind  which  dictated  his  Autobiography,  which, 

justly  entitled  to  the  paternity  of  plays  or  nov-  as  long  ago  as  1856,  had  reached  the  disheart- 

els  which  passed  under  the  magic  name  of  Du-  ening  magnitude  of  twenty-seven  volumes;  and 
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it  was  certainly  a  similar  craving  that  induced  he  will  he  rememhered  as  the  most  perfect 
him  to  undertake  a  lectarlng  tour  in  which  ho  representative  of  the  Parisian  romancer.  With 
intended  to  embrace  even  the  United  States,  gitts  of  imagination  that  almost  amounted  to 
He  was  as  peculiar  in  his  method  of  writing  genius,  a  brilliant  fancy,  an  inexhaustible  fe- 
as  in  every  thing  else.  In  one  place  he  dc^  cundity  of  wit,  a  ceaseless  activity  of  hand 
scribes  himself  as  lying  flat  on  his  back  for  two  and  brain,  and  a  knack  of  composition  which* 
days,  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  literary  polish,  but  with  the  millions 
evolving  a  novel  out  of  his  inner  conscious-  made  a  very  good  substitute  for  it,  he  was  for 
ness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  novel  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  idol  and  exemplar 
finished,  and  he  got  up  and  called  for  his  din-  in  France  of  the  literature  of  amusement.  The 
ner.  Again,  he  tells  us  in  his  *^  M6moires  "  stage  and  tiie  feuiUeton,  those  two  great  instru- 
that  he  used  to  repeat  his  dramas  aloud  to  his  ments  of  popular  entertainment  which-  reflect 
intimate  friends,  making  them  up  as  he  went  the  life  and  thought  of  Paris  so  perfectly, 
along ;  he  composed  '^  Henri  IIL"  in  that  way.  were  mastered  by  him  at  a  single  effort ;  and, 
He  wrote  with  astonishing  rapidity.  He  says  until  age,  and  over-production,  and  gay  living, 
he  could  dash  off  a  play  &ster  than  three  ex-  oombined  to  check  his  brilliant  pen,  he  never 
pert  scribes  could  copy  it  He-  married  Mile,  ceased  to  captivate  the  fickle  affections  of  his 
Ida  Ferrier,  an  actress  of  the  Porte  St.  Mar-  countrymen  or  to  dazzle  half  the  novel-readers 
tin,  in  1842.  Three  years  afterward  she  re-  of  the  world.  Comparatively  few  of  his  works, 
moved  to  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1859.  artisticallyjudged,  have  great  permanent  value 
But  the  great  fortunes  which  his  remarkable  as  literary  creations ;  but,  as  models  of  con- 
literary  activity  had  earned  had  been  squan-  structive  ingenuity  and  marvels  of  invention, 
deredin  fast  and  riotous  living,  and  from  all  "The  Three  Guardsmen,"  "Monte  Cristo," 
his  twelve  hundred  romances,  and  his  almost  and  some  others,  will  hold  honored  places  in 
equal  number  of  dramas,  the  income  was  hard-  the  future  museum  of  novels.  In  romance  he 
ly  sufficient  to  support  him.  His  vices  of  sen-  was  not  poetical ;  in  the  historical  novel  he 
suality  and  luxurious  living  had  broken  down  was  conspicuous  for  a  bold  and  sublime  igno- 
his  health,  while  they  still  held  him  in  bond-  ranee ;  in  essays  and  travel  he  showed  neither 
age.  His  connection  with  the  notorious  Adah  keenness  of  observation  nor  comprehension 
Isaacs-Menken  was  one  of  the  latest  public  of  the  human  heart;  but  in  the  hazy  glories 
performances  of  this  consummate  egotist,  of  the  French  literary  paradise  which  lies  be- 
Either  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  or  from  tween  the  borders  of  the  poetical,  the  gro- 
sndden  yearning  for  the  renewal  of  the  intel-  tesque,  the  witty,  and  the  sensuous,  Alexandre 
lectaal  labors  he  had  of  late  almost  wholly  Dumas  was  without  a  rival, 
abandoned,  M.  Dumas,  in  the  sprmg  of  1870,  DURKEE,  Chablbs,  an  American  political 
went  to  Madrid  to  collect  material  for  his  leader.  Senator,  and  at  his  death.  Governor  of 
work  entitled  "The  Past,  Present,  and  Fu-  Utah,bomatRoyalton,Vt., December 5, 1807; 
ture  of  the  Revolution  in  Spain."  It  is  rare  died  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  January  14,  1870.  He 
that^  a  French  feuilletoniste  knows  any  thing  received  a  good  academical  education  at  Royal- 
outside  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  but  this  ton,  and  entered  into  mercantile  business.  He 
veteran  romancer  brought  to  the  discussion  of  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  about 
historical  subjects  a  profound  and  thorough  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Territorial 
ignorance  of  the  matters  treated,  which  put  to  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1836,  which  was 
i^ame  the  sketchy  misinformation  of  his  friv-  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  then 
olous  imitators.  He  went  to  Spain,  utterly  forming  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
ignorant  of  the  history,  the  language,  the  cus-  In  1847  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Terri- 
toms  of  the  people,  to  write  in  some  six  weeks  torial  Legislature ;  in  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  stories  and  intrigues  and  incidents  of  a  life-  the  first  State  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
time,  which  had  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  1850  was  sent  as  a  Representative  to  Congress, 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  Peninsula.  In  a  He  was  rejected  in  1852,  and  was  among  the 
few  weeks,  the  untiring  old  man  had  covered  earliest  friends,  in  that  body,  of  the  antislavery 
his  allotted  portion  of  stationery  with  the  and  free-soil  principles  urged  by  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
most  appalling  mass  of  trash,  and  had  gone  dings,  Hale,  David  Wilmot,  and  others.  He 
back  to  Paris  serenely  to  superintend  the  pub-  became  a  United  States  Senator  in  1855,  and 
lication  of  his  history.  But,  meanwhile,  the  served  for  six  years,  taking  an  active  interest 
War  had  commenced,  and  his  manuscript  was  in  the  important  questions  of  that  exciting 
worthless.  For  some  purpose  he  left  Paris  for  time,  and  was  greauy  esteemed  for  his  integ- 
Dieppe,  where  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  •  rity,  his  clear  perception,  and  his  sound  judg- 
and,  though  his  physical  condition  improved,  ment.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
his  mind  was  completely  wrecked,  and  he  died  Utah  by  President  Johnson,  which  office  ho 
the  day  the  Prussians  entered  the  city.  This  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  Salt 
extraordinary  man  never  obtained  a  place  in  Lake  City  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  became 
the  very  highest  rank  of  French  authors,  but  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Omaha. 
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EARTHQUAKES.  Northeastom  America,  Kicholas,  and  other  hotels,  noticed  the  shock, 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Iowa,  and  from  the  and  were  unpleasantly  affected  at  the  stomach, 
nver  St.  Lawrence  to  Oincinnati  and  Rich-  But  in  other  high  buildings  in  the  city  noth- 
mond,  experienced  the  rare  yisitation  of  an  ing  was  known  of  the  earthquake  until  the 
earthquake  shock,  October  20th.  A  larger  evening  papers  reported  it.  In  Brooklyn, 
area  may  have  been  affected,  but  within  the  Hoboken,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
boundaries  mentioned  the  effects  were  such  as  the  city,  the  shock  produced  about  the  same 
to  cause  -the  phenomenon  to  be  noticed  and  re-  effect  in  some  localities  as  those  already  de- 
ported upon.  Although  occurring  at  an  hour  scribed,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
of  the  forenoon  when  most  people  are  awake  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  it  did  not  arrest 
and  alert,  the  shock  was  not  remarked  by  attention.  Observers  in  this  neighborhood 
great  nxmabers  who  were  out  of  doors  at  the  agree  in  maintaining  two  separate  shocks,  and 
time,  or  living  in  strongly-constructed  buHd-  that  the  oscillatory  movement  was  fl*om  north- 
ings. In  its  greatest  manifestations,  as  re-  northeast  to  south-southwest, 
ported,  it  was  but  a  slight  affair,  which  would  This  earthquake  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
have  caused  little  or  no  comment  in  Oentral  complete  investigation  in  the  American  Jottr- 
America,  South  America,  or  other  countries  nal  of  Science  and  ArU,  by  Mr.  Alexander  0. 
commonly  troubled  by  earthquakes.  The  in-  Twining.  He  has  collected  all  the  data  about 
terest  of  the  event  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  it  which  could  be  obtained.  Before  proceed- 
region  distui'bed  has  had  but  few,  if  any,  such  ing  to  give  details,  he  remarks  that  the  move- 
wide-spread  shakings  within  the  memory  of  ment  of  the  earth  was  not  level  but  rocking, 
roan.  In  great  cities,  like  New  York,  where  and  that  this  sensation  is  plainly  indicative 
there  are  many  tall  buildings,  the  earthquake  quite  as  much  of  a  vertical  displacement 
was  plainly  perceptible,  and  caused  much  as  of  any  alternations  of  inclination  in  the 
fright  to  their  occupants.  We  give  some  il-  earth's  surface  after  the  manner  of  a  wave, 
lustrations,  from  the  New- York  papers,  of  the  and  a  consequent  vibratory  condition  of  "per- 
character  and  effect  of  the  shock  in  that  city,  sons   and  objects.     In  estimating  the  dura- 

At  Connor's  six-story  type-foundery,  comer  tion  of  the   two  shocks,  and   the   interval 

of  Duane  and  Centre  Streets,  the  upper  rooms  between  them,  he  employed  means  to  ascer- 

shook  so  that  the  work- women  were  terrified  tain  (at  New  Haven)  the  informants'  mental 

and  rushed  into  the  street.    But  at  the  large  impressions  and  recollections,  applymg  to  them 

establishment  of  LorUlard   &  Co.,  tobacco-  his  own  measurement  as  to  time.  These  would 

nists,  also  on  Centre,  comer  of  Chambers,  often  give  durations  more   than   double  of 

no   shock  was  noticed.     At   i^ank  Leslie's  those  in  other  instances.     Taking,  however, 

newspaper-ofSce,  in  Pearl  Street,  near  Broad-  the  roost  tmstworthy,  and  allowing  to  the 

way,  a  vibration  was  remarked  by  all  pres-  others  a  weight  proportioned  to  their  value, 

ent;   a    large    glass    chandelier    swayed    to  he  found  the  first  shock  to  have  continued 

and  fro,  the  pendants  rattling  against  each  about  nine  seconds,  the  second  about  eleven 

other ;  and  the  compositors  fled  to  the  street  seconds,  and  the  interval  to  have  been  about 

for  safety,  exclaiming  that  the  building  was  five  seconds.    Mr.  Twining  says : 
about  to  fall,    pey  noticed  two  shocks,  of        ^  ^^^^  oompariBon  of  the  various  newspaper 

about  (estiraated)  twenty-five  seconds'  aura-  parajfraphs  which  have  come  to  hand— nearly  forty 

tion  each,  with  an  interval  of  ten  seconds.   At  m  number — ^makes  it  clear  that  the  general  phe- 

Lord  &  Taylor's,   Grand  Street,   the  fourth  nomena  were  everywhere  the  same.    Everywhere 

floor  was  somewhat  shaken,  and  one  woman  ^^^  ^«J«  *^^  ^J'^hl^^^^^'^^'  ""^  a  few  seconds 

^1^.,  .  Jj  J.  m  each,  and  a  brief  interval.    These  are  about  aa  van - 

employed  there  ran  to  a  window  and  jumped  ^„gi^  g^^^  5^  duration  by  the  newspapers  as  the 

to  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  shed,  while  anoth-  aame  were  stated  by  diflerent   observere  at  New 

er  fainted  from  alarm.     The  twelve  hundred  Haven:  thus,  at  Troy  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  in 

children  at  the  Public  School  in  Fourteenth  «ll?»t  Montpelier  thirty,  at  Cleveland  fifteen  to 

Street,    near   Second  Avenue    were   almost  l^f^,l  tartlSLT  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

panic-stncken,  and  teachers  had  much  diffi-  Me.,  thirty  to  forty,  at  Cindnnati  thirty  and  lesa, 

culty  in  preserving  order,  but  all  made  their  way  at  Uortford  twenty  to  siztv,  at  Goniell  University, 

to  the  street  uninjured.  Glasses  and  bottles  were  Ithaca,  throe  shocks  of  fifteen  seconds  each— the 

thrown  from  a  sideboard  at  No.  15  East  Broad-  ^}j^.,^%^«  i^^  ^S^^'V^  *"l?S^  *^li^f?>.i^  ^^ 

■c  J       •  1.        ^     *v^  «.v^^-  credited,  and  having  out  one  other  parallel,  that  is, 

way.    Engravers  and  prmters  on  the  upper  Brooklyi.    At  HaJvaid  College  (Jbservatory  thi 

floors  of  the  Afnet*%can  Ag^neulturut  office  duration  of  tr«mor  was  fi-om  ei^t  to  fifteen  seconds 

felt  the  shock  very  distinoUy.     One  of  them  b^  the  estimate  of  different  observers — two  shocks 

sufiTered  from  nausea  as  soon   as  the   wave  with  a  continuous  tremor  between,  and  the  compo- 

passed     The  g«-flxtnrea  vibrated  considerv  ^^^'!f?^^\^^t^,^':X 

bly.      Persons   tenantmg  unper-story  rooms  first  shook  is  described  as  ten  seconds,  then  an  equal 

at  the  Astor  House,  and  Metropolitan,   St.  interval,  then  a  second  shock  of  ten  seconds.    A 
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very  few  of  the  statoments  are  bo  abnormal,  one  or 
two  in  their  brevity  (one  or  two  seconda)  and  about 
as  many  in  their  length  (two  or  three  minutea),  that 
no  weight  can  bo  accorded  to  them.  On  the  whole, 
the  entire  duration— twenty-six  seconds — at  New 
Haven,  is  conflrmed  as  having  been  about  the  dura- 
tion m  all  other  plfloos  observed— a  uniformity  proba- 
ble in  Itself.  In  one  instance  the  oscillations  are 
spoken  of  as  four  or  five  in  a  second,  and  as  being 
liKo  the  motions  of  a  boat — also  in  one  other  (at 
Keene)  they  are  described  as  having  been  vertical. 

Bespectiiig  the  relative  amount  of  dlsturbanoe  at 
4^ifferent  plaoes,  the  sensations  experienced  by  in- 
dividuals would  bo  but  a  fallacious  test,  because  so 
much  influenced  by  temperament,  as  well  as  by 
situations  and  positions.  Persons  sitting,  for  ex- 
ample, were  far  more  sensitive  than  persons  stand- 
ing. Again,  while  operatives  in  upper  rooms  often 
rushed  down— as  here  at  New  Haven — in  a  panic, 
persons  standing  or  walking  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
Delow  did  not  even  perceive  the  phenomenon.  The 
same  remark  appUesto  the  reported  swaying  of  walls 
and  buildings  ten  inohes  to  a  foot,  which  is  no  doubt 
exaggerated  in  amount  But  a  vague  conclusion 
may  oe  derived  fVom  specific  occurrences,  such  as 
the  displacement  of  objects,  the  cracking  oi  window 
panes  or  of  ceilings,  and  the  falling  of  chimneys,  as 


well  as  from  the  degree  of  public  notice  which  the 
event  excited.  All  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
can  be  rationally  deduced  fh>m  such  indications 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  disturbance  at 
New  York,  at  Cleveland,  at  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit, 
was  about  the  same  as  at  New  Haven ;  that  it  was 
greater  at  Boston,  at  Brunswick,  at  Montreal,  and  at 
Quebec;  that  it  was  less  at  Cincinnati,  at  Chicago, 
and  at  I)ubuque,  and  was  but  just  distinctlv  percep- 
tible at  Richmond,  Va.  In  other  words,  the  move- 
ment was  more  remu'kable  in  the  East  and  North, 
and  less  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  the  South. 
It  is  also  believed  that  no  like  oceurronce  compara- 
ble in  the  aggregate  with  this  one  has  beeii.  ex- 
perienced in  New  England  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, nor  since  November  18, 1765 — supp6sinfi^  the 
newspaper  quotation,  relative  to  that  event,  made  by 
a  Boston  correspondent,  from  *^  a  book  published  in 
1786,"  to  be  correct  and  authentic. 

He  then  constraots  a  table,  comparing  the 
times  noted  at  various  places  from  which 
sufficiently  aathentio  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Some  of  these  were  recorded  by  astronomers 
and  ineteorologists,  others  by  otlier  persons : 


PLACE  OF  OBSERVATION. 


St.  John.  KB 

Bansor,  me 

Lewitton,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Harvard  College  Observatory. 

Qoebec^L.  C 

Providence,  R.  I,. 

Norwich,  Conn 

Montpelier,  Yt 

Hartiord,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Coam. 

Montreal,  L.  O 

Bodley  Observatory,  N.  Y. . . . 

Hadsoo,N.  T 

Bcheneeta^,  N.  T. 

New- York  City 

Warsaw.N.Y 

Toronto,  U.  C 

Owen  Sound,  TJ.  0 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago,  III..... 


LaLofPIae*. 

T\m»  diflbmiaa 
from  N.  Rarca. 

8liBu1taa«iMn 
Local  TlmM. 

Empirical 

TUDM. 

Oba'Tvd  Timm. 

Difli»enM«ttrl/or 
lata. 

Dcg.  Mtn. 

m.    %. 

h.   m.  >. 

h.    na.    ■■ 

k.  n. 

m.    a. 

46    0 

+87  34 

11  47  80 

11  45    6 

11  45 

0    6  early. 

44  48 

+  10  84 

11  86  20 

11  84  66 

11  85 

0    5" 

44    6 

+10  46 

11  80  88 

11  89  88 

11  80 

0  27  late. 

43  81 

+  728 

1127  14 

11  26  80 

1125)^- 

1    1  early. 

43  28 

+  7  11 

11  26  67 

11  26  14 

11  25|  + 

0  26     " 

46  49 

+  088 

11  26  84 

1126  44 

11  37 

1  16  late. 

41  50 

+  67 

11  86  68 

11  25  15 

11  26 

0  46     '* 

41  83 

+  8  14 

1122  60 

11  22  25 

11  20 

2  26  early. 

44  17 

+  1  18 

11  21    4 

1120  48 

11  24 

8  12  late. 

41  46 

+  069   • 

11  20  46 

11  20  80 

11  20^  + 

0   4" 

41  18 

0    0 

11  19  46 

11  19  86 

11  19^  + 

0  10     " 

45  81 

-  288 

11  17    8 

11  17    7 

1117 

0   7  early. 

48  40 

-  880 

1116  26 

11  16  81 

11  15    - 

1  16+  " 

48  14 

-  883 

11  16  84 

11  16  20 

11  14 

229     ' 

48  48 

-  4    0 

11  15  46 

11  16  64 

11  15 

0  64     " 

40  48 

-  480 

11  16  26 

11  16  85 

11  15 

0  85     " 

4848 

-20  68 

10  68  48 

11    0  18 

11    0 

0  18     " 

48  40 

-25  44 

10  64    3 

10  55  48 

10  66 

0  48     " 

44  44 

-88    3 

10  47  44 

10  49  58 

10  63 

3    Slato. 

41  80 

-85  10 

10  44  86 

10  47    6 

10  44} 

8  85  eariy. 

89    6 

-46    6 

10  83  40 

10  87    8 

10  80 

7  88     " 

43    0 

-68  88 

10  81    8 

10  25  28 

10  25 

0  88     " 

Mr.  Twining  remarks  that  a  nearly  east  and 
irest  progress  is  that  which  appears  most  con- 
sistent with  the  aggregate  of  times.  Nor  is 
there  discovered  in  &e  tabl'e  anj  decisive 
change  of  direction  as  between  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  the  various  ac- 
counts, so  far  as  thej  go,  indicate  the  very  re- 
verse. The  best  approximate  result  seems  to 
be  that  the  earthquake  made  progress  from 
about  E.6''N.,  to  about  W.6^S.,  at  the  rats 
of  100  mile8  a  minute,  being  six  and  a  half 
minutes  from  St  John  to  Chicago,  while  the 
ordinary  direction  of  the  subordinate  undula- 
tion was  about  K.  by  £.  But  there  was  no 
absolute  regularity*  of  rate  in  any  single  direc- 
tion. 

Among  the  facts  relating-to  the  phenomenon, 
which  the  author  gives,  the  folio wiag,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Robert  MeOord,  a  telegraph- operator  at 
Quebec,  are  peculiarly  interesting.    He  says : 

All  neroeptible  motion  was  over  here  by  the  time 
I  had  finished  telegraphini^  to  Montreal— i)o  you  fed 
Mrtkquakef  It  would  tace  about  eight  aeoonosto 
telegraph  the  words  nsed.    The  operator*a  immedi- 


ate'reply  was — No.  About  fifteen  seconds  after,  ho 
said — BereU  is.  The  gentleman  at  Montreal  after- 
ward  esplaxned  that,  aluough  he  said  No,  he  did  ex- 
porienoe  a  slight  movement  at  the  time,  out  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  caused  by  an  earthquake.  Ho  tele- 
graphed— Bisrs  U  is — on  the  instant  that  the  shock 
became  sensibly  evident.  He  oannot  say  how  long 
the  vibration  lasted  after  that  period,  accurately,  but 
is  of  opinio)!  it  continued  for  nine  or  ten  seconds. 
The  following  further  particulars  may  be  of  interest. 
The  shock  passed  over  this  district  £rom  a  northerly 
direction — a  rumbling  sound  accompanied  the  shock, 
resembling  that  produced  by  j^nderons  machinery— 
noise  and  motion  increased  steadily  for  some  seconds, 
and  gradually  passed  away.  Buildings  were  violent- 
Ijr  shaken.  Our  office  being  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
high  brick  building,  the  trembling  was  powerftilly 
iolt— the  dock  in  the  office  was  stopped  by  it  at  11.20, 
bat  am  not  certain  if  the  time  by  it  previous  to  the 
shock  was  correct.  Some  observers  say  the  shook 
was  first  felt  here  a  few  seconds  before  11.24,  and 
lasted  forty  seconds— others  state  fifty  or  sixty  sec- 
onds. I  am  of  opinion  it  lasted  sixty  seconds.  No 
two  opinions  agree  as  to  the  commencement  and  du- 
ration. 

At  Bay  St.  Paul  and  Les  Ebonlements— places 
about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Que- 
bec—the ground  opened  in  several  places,  and  water 
was  thrown  up.    Slight  elevations  of  land  in  some 
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places  were  produced.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  We  learh,  as  BUpplementary  to  the  state- 
of  8t  Paul's.  Bajifl  of  volcanic  formation,  and  slight  n^ents  already  given,  that  at  Montreal  beUs  in 
shocks  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     A  gentleman     .^^     _vi-     -l  -la-     '  -»»-v-v  */«*  ^^^9  amm. 


an  undulating,  upheaving  motion,but  to  partake  of  a  two  persons  injured  by  falling  bricks.    The 

Thro"p\rato7;t  Bichmond,  a  place  ninety  miles  ^^^P^^  there  fled  into  the  rtreets,  and  for  a 

southwest  of  here,  says  the  shock  was  just  passing  "°^®  mncn  cJanior  and  conmsion  prevailed. 

away  there  at  the  period  when  I  made  the  inquiry  of  The  steeple  of  St.  George's  Church  at  Toronto 

Montreal.  swayed  to  and  fro,  .the  walls  of  bnildings  were 

Commenting  -upon   this,  Mr.  Twining  re-  shaken,  and  furniture  was  moved  fW>m  its 

marks  that,  in  the  region  about  Bay  St  Paul  place.    At  St.  Catherine's  windows  were  bro- 

and  Les  E  boulements — a  neighborhood  of  well-  ken. 

known  volcanic  character — ^probably  lay  the  Earthquake  shocks  visited  San  Francisco, 

central  spot  of  the  disturbance.    He  adds:  February  17th   and  April  2d,  but  did  little 

The  interpretation  of  Mr.  MoCord»8  interesting  damage, 
statements  relative  to  the  telegraphic  communication  Hon.  S.  A.  Hurlburt,  United  States  minister 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  He  occupied  the  last  eight  to  Colombia,  writing  from  Bogota  on  the  6th 
seconds  of  the  motion  at  Quebec  with  a  ^uestwu  put  ^f  j^^^  jg^Q  gj^^s  the  following  account  of 
to  Montreal.  That  question,  together  with  the  an-  .V  ,  '  x\I  1.  1  ^"^"*"o  »^^«'«**'«' ^'a 
swer  "  No,"  I  find  b^  careful  tnal  at  the  American  ^  earthquake  at  that  place : 
Telegraph-office,  rec^uires  not  less  than  eighteen  sec-  We  have  had  ratibier  an  unusual  phenomenon  at 
onds  for  transmission  and  reception.  Then  there  this  place  in  a  remarkably  well -developed  earth- 
are  estimated  fifteen  seconds  of  interval.  Then  there  quake.  At  about  ten  minutes  before  10  p.  m.  of  the 
was  the  second  reply  of  not  less  than  eight  seconds ;  evening  of  the  4th  of  April  (Saturday),  and  without 
then  there  were  nine  or  ten  seconds  to  the  end  of  the  any  previous  warning  that  we  had  noticed,  there  oc- 
vibratlons.  In  other  words,  there  transpired  not  less  oured  first,  a  moderate  shock,  not  of  any  peculiar 
than  forty-two  seconds  between  the  end  of  the  mes-  force,  and  consisting  of  a  single  vibration ;  tnis  was 
sage  and  of  the  tremors  at  Quebec,  ajid  the  end  of  momentary.  In  about  two  minutes  afterward  a  veiy 
the  same  at  Montreal,  ninety-six  miles  distant  in  shaip  movement  took  place,  giving  the  impression 
longitude,  and  one  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  in  a  line  of  a  lateral  motion  from  norUi  to  south.  The  table 
N.  61*  E.,  and  which,  in  the  table  above,  had  been  on  which  I  had  my  dbow  at  the  time  seemed  to  re- 
and  still  remains  credited  with  the  empirical  Interval  cede  about  IW  to  2  inches,  quiver  an  instant  and  re- 
of  thirty-nine  seconds — showing  a  near  accordance  turn  to  its  place ;  the  beams  of  the  houses  creaked 
between  these  and  the  other  facts,  and  one  hundred  Hke  the  timbers  of  a  ship  in  heavy  weather.  Doors 
and  thirty-seven  miles  per  minute  of  cast  and  west  and  windows  flew  open.  Those  who  were  in  bed  at 
progress.                    ,..„..           .        .        '  the  tune  seemed  to  feel  it  much  more,  and  the  effect 

Agam,  the  Montreal  " No  "  was  given  just  as  the  of  the  vibrations  was  to  make  many  "sea-sick." 

tremors  there   began,  and  after— say  six   seconds  This  shock,  they  tell  me,  was  the  sharpest  known 

after— the  end  of  the  shock  at  Quebec ;  that  is  to  here  since  1826.    I  cannot  learn  of  any  damage  done 

say,  the  beginning  traversed  from  city  to  city  in  to  buildings  In  the  citv. 

some  six  seconds  more  than  the  duration  of  the  The  unquietness  of  the  earth  continued  from  th^ 


lying 

at  New  Haven.    Still  aeain,  the  shock  at  Montreal  a  peculiar  muffled  rushing  -sound,  not  as  clear  and 

bepcan  with  the  "  No,"  which  may.  have  occupied  distinct  as  the  movement  of  wind,  but  something 

four  seconds.    Then  there  were  fiflfeen  seconds  of  like  it.    At  the  moment  of  the  principal  shock  I 

interval ;  then  eight  of  reply ;  then  nine  to  ten  of  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  the  time  to  be  ten 

estimated  continuance ;  in  all  thirty-six  or  thirty-  minutes  of  ten— Bogot4  time.    Time  however,  here, 

seven  seconds  for  the  duration  of  the  shock.  is  not  well  regulated,  as  the  observatory  possesses  no 

Of  the  shock  at  Albany,  Prof.  Hough,  of  the  i^^^truments  and  is  nerfected.    The  direction  of  the 

T\  ji      r\u          V  *^'^**^J^_2         **vu5xi,  wx  1.119  movement  was  very  distinct  ft^m  the  north  to  the 

Dudley  Observatory,  reports :  gouth.    As  earthquakes  rarely  have  their  centres  in 

The  shock  of  an  earthquoke  was  felt  here  at  11.15  Colombia  and  are  generallv  the  result  of  action  in 

A.  K.,  October  20th,  and  lasted  about  one  minute.  Ecuador,  it  may  be  adviaable  to  connect  this  obser- 

The  walls  of  the  building  had  a  very  marked  vi bra-  vatlon  with  notices  from  that  country.    I  believe 

tion,  open  doors  were  mi^e  to  vibrate,  objects  hang-  there  is  but  one  volcano  in  action  in  Colombia — 

ing  on  the  walls  were  put  in  oscillat ion,and  even  tables  Pureed. 

and  chairs  on  the  ground  fioor  had  a  sensible  tremor.  Some  nights  since  we  noticed  for  two  hours  after 
At  the  time  of  the  qhock  a  rumbling  noise  was  sunset  in  the  west,  and  nearly  in  the  range  of  To- 
heard,  the  dock  pendulums  swinging  north  and  lima,  a  well-definea  column  or  line  of  light,  on  the 
south  were  made  to  vibrate  east  and  west,  showing  Cordillera.  This  bore  about  due  west.  The  charao- 
that  the  earthquake  passed  in  an  eastward  direction,  ter  of  the  light  I  could  not  determine. 

Since  nine  a.  m.,  of  yesterday  the  barometer  has         t^ -  -i  oxi.     v     i        ^      ^\        i 

been  falling  rapidly,  the  total  fall  amounting  to  ^  January  18th,  shocks  of  eartliqnakes  Tjpre 
seven-tenths  of  an  inch.  During  the  shook  the  mer-  felt  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  France.  Ine 
oury  in  the  registering  barometer  was  in  a  violent  oscillations  numbered  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
state  of  agitation.  five,  from  southwest  to  northeast,  each  last- 

The  severest  effects  in  the  United  States  ing  about  the  third  of  a  second.    Some  reports 

were  remarked  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Gooperstown,  speak  of  the  shocks  as  from  north  to  south. 

Rondout,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  K  Y.,  Montpelier,  A  series  of  earthquakes  visited  Mexico  from 

Vt.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  May.    The  portion  of 

Brunswick,  Me.     But  Canada  suffered  from  country  where  they  were  most  active  under- 

it  far  more.  went  singular  changes.    Lake  Chicagua  en- 
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tirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  dry  soil,  with  fish,  reactions  of  the  Bulphuroua  aoid  and  sulphuretted 

alligators,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  in  it.    In  hyc^gen  gaaes,  as  they  come  m  contact  with  one 

other  places,  Oayula  among  the  number,  a  new  *^No^*if  it  be  true  that  we  have  a  vast  accumulation 

lake  was  suaaenij  formed;   old  deep  wells,  of  molten  matter  at  a  certain  depth  below  thosurfkco, 

which  were  dry  years  ago,  became  filled  with  which  observation  further  informs  us  must,  in  migor 

water,  and  other  wells  dried  up.    Trees  were  P»rt,  consist  of  the  silicates  and  sulphides  of  the  me- 

uprooted  by  thousands,  and  whole  villages  dis-  Srl*''?S«**.L«nm;f^ 

ji      mu^  1          ^  i*x*        J               L          ^  requires  tne  assumption  tnat  water  from  the  sea 

appeared.    The  loss  of  lite  and  property  was  should,  by  some  means  or  other,  find  its  way  down 

heavy.  into  such  a  reservoir,  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 

A  very  disastrous  earthquake  occurred  in  nomena  of  volcanoes,  both  mechanical  and  chemi- 

the  large  city  of  Batang,  on  the  Kinsha  River,  <»1- , /he  greater  part  of  the  wat^r  so  introduced 

i«  Tk:k«+    ^^,Mrr,An/.;»^    A  ^.H   1 1  ♦!,  m^A   «««  would  bc  st  oucc  oonveTted  mto  stcam,  whicfa,  ui  its 

in  Thibet,  commencing  April  llth  and  con-  turn,  would  become  stiU  further  expanded  by  a  heat 

tinuing  with  mtervals  till  May  9th,  when  a  so  great  as  that  of  molten  kva,  and  would  develop  an 

great  fire  broke  out  laying  waste  a  large  por-  enormous  power.  Calculations  have  been  made  wnich 

tiOB  of  the  city  and  destroying  an  immense  show  that  water,  even  when  treated  to  a  much  less 

number  of  lives— one  account,  probably  much  temperature,  would  exert  an  »/  ejection  force,"  m  it 

vx       vo         V  »uvv/  «  ,  if     w«w  J       ^A^,xl.  j^^  ^^^^  termed,  even  exceeding  that  developed  in 

exaggerated,  says  10,000.    Several  neighboring  eruptions  of  the  Lighest  volcancJis  known.    Another 

viUaflres  were  nuned.  portion  of  the  water  with  the  air  carried  down  along 

July  26th,  an  earthquake  took  place  at  Ma-  with  it,  acting  upon  the  highly  heated  sulphides, 

nagua,  Nicaragua,  simultaneously  with  an  ac-  would  become  decomposed,  and  furnish  the  sul- 

tive  condition  of  the  volcano  of  "Momstombe.  Phuretted.  hydrogen   siUphurous  acid,  and  nitrogen 

T  ^1-       j»  •   .       -D       \\.      ^a      *^""*''^""*^"*  gases  given  off,  while  the  common  salt  m  the  soa- 

In  the  adjoming  Republic  of  Ban  Salvador  an  water,  by  its  action  on  the  hot  sDicates  in  presence 

earthquake  was  reported  July  27th,  and  an-  of  steam,  would  eliminate  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

other  28th,  both  severe,  but  iiiflicting  no  great  »ccount  for  the  aj>pearance8  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 

damaze  volatile  chlorides  found  in  volcanic  fumes.    Ifweao- 

A  ,T^io»^:^  A»««^V:/v^  ^^A  A««*v«««i.rv;i«o*««.,«,i  <»P*  this  explanation,  the  chemical  reactions  would 

A  volcamc  eruption  and  earthquake  destroyed  ^e  but  the  eflfects  and  not  the  cause  of  volcanic 

a  number  of»vulages  m  Niphon,  ^ay  2 1st.  phenomena. 

Greece  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake  July  The  destructive  effects  attendant  on  volcanic  con* 

1st,  the  island  of  Santorin  suffering  severely.  vulsiona  are  of  two  different  characters,  viz.,  those 

la  Oalabri van  earthquake    October   7th,  :^;rLtpT.^^^^^i^f^^'^^J'^y 

caused  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  products  ejected  from  the  volcano  itself.    The 

In  building  a  church  in  San  Francisco,  thp  coi^nection  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  has  been. 

Roman  Oatholios  took  into  account  the  risks  noted  from  the  oldest  times ;  the  earthquakes  which 

from  an  earthquake.    The  side-walla  above  the  ^mmenced  a.  d.  68  were  but  the  efforts  made  by 

iv««^«.^«*  «««.  ««!-.  Qfk  Av«+  "ks^u .  A.^.»  *v«-^  «  Vesuvius  to  relieve  itself,  which  culminated  m  the 

basement  are  only  80  feet  high ;  from  these  a  g^^at  eruption  of  79 ;  the  sLne  was  the  case  in  Mexico 

roof  nses,  which,  with  the  mam  roof,  is  sup-  with  Jorillo  in  1759,  and  with  the  great  earthquake 

ported  independently  of  the  walls  by  two  rows  of  1884  in  Chili,  which  ended  in  the  outbreaks  of 

of  pillars  inside  of  them.  Both  roofe  are  firmly  Osomo  and  three  other  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  \  and. 

bound  to  the  pUlars,  and  the  latter  are  fastened  1*1*1^^!?  i?^ll!?^*f7i^l?,?5*.^?I!^^.7^^!?^..^??!^ 

ron  cros 

mingai 

It  is  supposed  that^  should  the  pillars  be  shaken  tinuos. 

down,  the  roof  would  be  launched  outside  the  earthquakes  are  of  purely  volcanic  onmn,  and  that 

n„  4.t„„  «:«.?„«  «  ^T»««^A  ^P^c^^^^  A.^w.  *.i>A  volcanoes  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 

walls,  thus  givmg  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  gafety.valves  for  blowing  off  the  surplus  steam,  gases, 

I'nins.  and  molten  products  from  our  great  internal  ooUer ; 

Prof.  David  Forbes,  P.  R.  S.,  in  a  lecture  de-  for,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  observed  that  earthquakes 

livered  at  London  in  June,  on  volcanoes  and  either  <>«»«  altogether  or  diminbh  greatly  in  vio- 

earthquakes,  said :  ito  thrSit."'^''  "  *  neighboring  volcano  has  cleared 

I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  EASTERN  OHIJROHES.   At  the  beginning 

all  volcanoes  are  connected  with  one  another  m  depth,  of  the  year,  the  Greek  Archbishop  Lycurgos, 

««i^^r.n''vtJ??S!^S-  Tn«^'iSn2^«"ilJf^^  of  SyTO  aud  Tcuos,  a  distinguished  scholar, 

uated  at  any  enormous  depth  below  the   surface,  ■lvjxj'j     aav/^                   •        -i* 

but  in  which  the  molten  matter— while  always  con-  ^^^  ^^  studied  at  the  German  universities, 

taining  certain  general  eharaoten — has  underg^one  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 

oonsiderable  m<Kliilcationa  in  composition,  mine-  oeived  with  marked  honors.  In  his  intercourse 

ralogical  and  chemical,  from  time  to  time  in  the  ^ith  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

world's  history ;  for,  under  the  term  volcanic  rocks,  I  i^„  j   r^^  ««.5.«.^j  kj-  <.<»^,v«4-i.,..  ^i^v.  4.v«  «*^«^ 

would  here  include  aU  eruptive  rocks  without  excep-  ^^^\  \^  avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  move- 

tioM,  whether  called  granites,  syenites,  porphyrites,  nient  tor  bringing  about  a  closer  union  be- 

basalts,  or  lava,  all  of  which  I  regard  as  but  so  many  tween  the  Anglican  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 

memben  of  one  aeries,  or  simply  as  the  products  of  Thus,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  English 

""so^'S  Ke '="p^'SWf'?^^oe..  Church  Union  pre««ted  to himon  leaving  Ing- 

Now  a  few  words  on  theh-  ffasiferm  emanations,  which  ^^^  ^^^  archbishop  is  reported  to  have  said : 

consist  in  greater  part  of  the  vapor  of  water,  i.  e.,  I  have  seen  with  joy  in  your  renowned  nation  the 

steam,  along  with  volatile  ohlondes,  hydrochloric  prevalence  of  divine  seal  for  the  true  faith,  and  the 

and  anlphuroos  acids,  nitrogen  and  sulphuretted  hy-  just  aversion  to  al)  novel  adulterations  of  tne  divino 

drogen  gases.  The  sulphur,  seen  to  be  sublimed  in  so  teaching  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and,  above  all,  the 

huge  quantities,  is  prooably  derived  from  the  mutual  earnestness,  well-pleasing  to  Qod,  with  which  your 
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society  is  unremittingly  working  for  the  aooomplisli-  sion— being  wholly  spiritoal,  heavenly,  and  radiant, 
nient  of  that  divine  word — ^*  That  all  nu^  be  one."  is  the  one  and  indivisible  soul  of  the  one  Church 
That  earnestness  of  yours  is  assuredly  blessed  by  Him  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  ffce  Spirit  of  truth,  sancti- 
who  gave  us  the  commandment  to  love  one  another,  flea,  quickens,  nurtures,  influences,  and  rules,  io  all 
and  is  recognized  with  joy  by  his  Orthodox  Church,  ages«>  These,  beloved  and  most  honored  brother, 
which  prays  night  and  day  for  the  tmion  of  alL  And  these  are  the  things  good  and  profitable  to  men,  fidth 
I  now,  on  my  return  home,  shall  fulfil  a  most  sacred  pure  and  undefiled,  and  one  only,  woriLin^  through 
duty  in  reporting  to  all  the.  most  reverend  hierarcha  a  love  bearing  many  branches  and  every  finit.  These 
in  those  parts  what  I  have  sden  and  heard  amonff  things  straigbten,  smooth,  and*  prepare  beforehand 
you ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  also,  your  love  and  the  ways  and  the  paths  of  the  spiritual  unity  and 
sympathy  for  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  fellowsnip  of  the  laithAil  everywnere,  in  the  ono 
not  only  possesses  the  privilege  of  reading  the  heav-  fiuth  and  hope  of  our  calling,  who  are  as  branches 
enly  doctrine  of  the  14  ew  Testament  in  the  language  growing  together  on  the  one  tree  planted  of  heaven 
in  which  it  was  originally  written,  but  has  also  been  and  waterea  of  Qod,  as  inseparable  members  of  the 
counted  worthy  of  the  divine  ffrace  to  preserve  that  one  Christ-bearing  body,  the  Church,  as  bright 
3..^ ^_j  --^  — ^„f.-__x.j    ._:• *- 7  stars  oftheliffht  of  truth.    In  return,  then, 

»  vuete  works  and  words,  these  good  and  broth'* 
„  ,  .  ,  sentiments  and  dispositions,  which  the  whole 
porting  to  his 'Holiness  the  CBcumenical  Patriarch  Anglican  body,  eminently  weighty  and  jpure,  and  its 
your  respect  and  good-will;  and,  in  fine.  I  will  most  devout  snepherda  and  rulers,  exhibited,  whether 
leave  notxiing  tmdone,  beloved  brothers  in  Cnrist,  to  in  the  person  of  Uie  said  Orthodox  Eastern  Arch- 
bring  to  a  mippy  accomplishment,  so  tar  as  in  me  bishop,  or  in  our  humble  person,  toward  onr  Eastern 
lies,  the  truly  evangelical  and  (xod-approved  design  Orthodoxy  and  true  CathMieity,  which  by  the  mercy 
wMcH  your  society  is  pursuing.  of  God  reverently  keeps  to  tne  old  paths,  with  the 
rm.Tki.*vj./^x^*  1  •:]  Holy  Soripttues  and  Uie  august  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
Ihe  ratriaroh  of  Constantinople  received  oils— in  return,  we  say,  for  all  these  things,  we  ren- 
the  report  of  Archbishop  Lycurgos  on  the  4en  as  is  due,  and  with  all  seal,  our  hearty  thanks, 
progress  of  the  intercommanioxi  movement  in  aq<«  <Mdl  down  that  rich  blessing  and  recompense 
England  with  great  joy,  and  thus  expressed  tt'^9\  ?^^^  ^1^  -^^  """^l  Saviour,  ugon  all  the 
his'feelings  in  f  lette'r^  the  Archbi&op  of  SiKreVm-^'d'^  -  ^^^^^ 
Canterbury :  freedom  marvellously  recurs  to  customs  handed  down 
Gregory,  by  the  mercy  of  Qod  Archbishop  of  from  old  time  and  genmn^  apostoUe;  "dwe  put 
ConstSntblopre,  the  new  Rome,  and  (Ecumenical  "  »;  "e^f.  *?  our  prayers  the  apostolic  words  of  St. 
Patriarch,  to  tie  most  holy  Arctbishop  of  Canter-  SS*^»  Y)"*^^  "?  at  once  a  prayer  and  a  comm^d: 
bury,  Primate  of  the  Christians  in  Gre£t  Britain  of  ."Speakmgthetrath  in  love,  let  us  growup  unto  Him 
the  Anglican  Confession,  the  Lord  Archibald  Camp-  g.  "^^  things,  who  is  the  head,  even  Chnst."  May 
bell,  p^  from  God  uni  the  brotheriy  saluUtion  In  ^«  «^^  «'*^  boundless  mercy  be  with  yom-  H^olf- 


Christ.  At  the  most  revered  and  worid-sa\Tng  feasts  S^»  for  whom  we  enteitwn  deep  regard  and  affeo- 

of  the  immaculate  Passion  and  of  the  life-Bearing  tion,  and  with  all  who  are  under  your  pMtordohwge. 

Kesurreotion  of  the  Lord,  we  entertained  hero  in  joy  .     ..  ^^  i  o'ta                                    WiuiUUHX. 

and  gladness  of  heart  the  Lord  Alexander  Lycurgos,  ^pf^  w,  187U. 

his  auspicious  return  from  your  renowned  and  Christ-  to  the  Aronbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  oynod 

loving  country,  and  were  ffladdened  in  spirit,  and  of  the  Chnrch  of  Greece.    After  thanking  the 

revellod  in  the  joy  of  mutu^  conversation,  while  he  English  people  for  their  interest  in  the  conflict 

Sr^^eiToJ?  ioT^JT-TliSet f  M  of  Greece  for  freedom,  and  the  Engliab  Church 

account  of  all  the  ffood  things  that  were  said  of  our  '^^^  t"®  nonors  shown  to  Aronbisbop  Lycorgos, 

unworthy  sel^  botn  by  your  Holiness,  whom  we  the  letter  of  the  8ynod  continues : 

highly  regard  m  Christ,  and  by  very  many  wise  and  .        j.     i     *i.    «       /o       j    «^i.    nu      v    * 

powerful  men,  especially  by  the  most  emment  and  ^  Accordinfflj,  the  Sacred  Synod  of  the  Church  of 

distinguished  toiSs  GhSistbne  and  Eedliff  Kaningk  Greece,  wisling  to  give  some  sure  token  of  broUier- 

[Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe],  as  they  praised  and  ^y.^o/e  toward  the  Enriish  Church,  and  bemg  of  one 

magnified  our  state  hens.    It  was  with  pleasure  that  "^*^?  S^Y^  ™  ^^^l  ^ym)d  assembled  round^  the 

weheard  of  all  the  conspicuous  honorsfkindly  acts,  ?ost  H0I7  (Ecumenical^ Patnarch,  hui  detenmncd 

and  hospitable  welcome,  which  were  sWwn  to  thi  hyencychoal  letters  to  direct  the  sacred  cleigy  under 

holy  and  accomplished  Greek  ArohbisI 

mdividnals  and  by  men  In  authority, 

and  divines,  by  members  of  the  universfties, 

almost  all  the  noble  and  most  hospitable  people  v*  •          .  .         1     *v      «..*..      v    •  i       j*/u 

Engknd,  not  even  its  august  and  powerfU  fiueen  present,  to  render  them  fitting  bunal,  and  the  preyera 

herself  exoepted-being  proofs,  an^  genuine  and  ^^  ^^  Chmeh  for  their  souls. 

bright  reflf  otions,  of  the  approved  conversation  in  i^  the  Chnrch  of  Rttssi/i  considerable  prog- 

S^^on-'^lf^^.SlT?;^:?  '•S:t'Sj<^Sf5?[^  '^^  h«  of  late  been  made  «n  t^  ^''^'V^f  «> 

terested  were  we  in  hearing  of  all  that  his  Holiness  ©i  t^®  Bible.     The  Rnssian  Bible  Society  has 

saw  and  heard  in  person  throughout  the  whole  ex-  been  fonnaUy  authorized  by  the  (Government 

tent  of  England,  truly  admirable  and  godly  deeds  to  resume  its  Operations.  The  Holy  Synod  has 

J^v^Z^UV^W^'^^t^^f-.rorZ  it»  prtattag  eeUbHshment  ^Dy  ocecpied  in 
dox  Eastern  ChuiEh,  which,  glorying  in  the  Lord  pwpanng  editions  of  the  Bcnptnres.  These 
over  the  long  and  terrible  persecutions  and  confiicts  are  sent  forth  m  such  variety  of  form  and  type 
of  martyrdom,  the  heavenly  bridegroom,  having  as  to  meet  all  requirements  of  popular  taste 
pitied  uid  loved,  did  not  deprive  of  the  bright  mys-  and  preference.  From  this  source  the.agency 
tic  candlestick,  and  of  all  the  perfect  and  unsullied  ^^  xif.  "d^sjj.u  «« j  i?^«i*;««  Dtvi^  a^^^^T^  *»«/ 
treasure  of  the  /aith-the  apostofio  and  Qod-delivered  ^^  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
faith,  which,  alien  to  profline  and  vain  babblings  and  <5«rcs  books.  The  circulation  by  that  agency 
new  dogmas,  and  to  stratagems  of  error  and  oompul-  amounted,  in  1868,  to  64,830  volumes.    They 
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were  in  varioas  languages,  as  modem  Bass,  titles  two*thir(ls  of  the  population  of  a  distriot 

Slavonic,  Lettish,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  many  to  claim  an  extension  of  the  exarchate.   This,  it 

others.  was  thought,  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  bitter 

The  long*pending  Bulgarian  Church  ques-  feuds  between  the  two  nationalities,  and  would 

tion  found  at  last  its  solution  hy  a  firman,  contribute  not  a  little  to  enhance  their  mutual 

which  was  communicated  to  the  Greek  patriar-  dislike  and  jealousy.    The  Bulgarians,  on  the 

ohate  on  the  10th  of  March.    The  firman  con-  other  hand,  sent  a  special  deputation  to  Aali 

tains  eleven  paragraphs,  which  are  substan-  Pacha,  the  Turkish  minister,  to  express  their 

tially  as  follows :                                      .  gratitude  for  the  firman.     The  Patriarch,  in 

AbtxolsI.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sep-,  the  month  Of  April,  convened  the  synod  and 

arste  charch-administrotLon  for  the  Bulgarians,  which  the  national  council,  who  resolved  to  reject  the 

shall  be  oaUed  the  Exarohate  of  the  Bulgarians,  firman  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  canons  of 

Aet.  2.  The  chief  of  the  Bulgarian  metropoUtans  the  Church.  They  were  of  opinion  that  an 
receives  the  title  of  exarch,  and  presides  over  the  vyutiAuu.  -^"«/  tt^xo  v*  v^/ixiavm  «i»a.«  **** 
Bulgarian  synod.  Aet.  8.  The  exarch  as  well  as  the  oecumenical  council  would  have  to  be  sum- 
bishops  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  regu-  moned.  The  Patriarch,  in  accordance  with 
lations  hitherto  observed ;  the  election  of  the  exarch  the  above  resolution,  officially  announced  to 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  aoamemoal  patriarchs.  Ai».  ^j^e  SubHme  Porte  his  rejection  of  the  firman 
4.  The  exarch  receives  his  appomtment  by  the  Sub-  ^^„^„«„;„„  +1,^  Ti„i««»:i«  r«i.„««T»  ^»a<,4-:a*« 
lime  Porte  previous  to  his  coMecration,  anH  is  bound  concerning  the  Bulgarian  Church  question, 
to  aay  prayer  for  the  Patriarch  whenever  he  holds  oontenumg  that  the  oublime  Porte  had  no 
Divine  service.  Aet.  5.  Stipulates  the  formanties  to  right  to  modify  the  legal  position  of  the 
be  observed  in  supDlicojing  for  the  appointment  (In-  Church,  On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Grand- 
BtalUtion)  by  the  SuWhne  Porte.  Aet  6.  In  aU  yj  j  reiAied  to  the  Patriarch  that  the  Sub- 
matters  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  exarch  has  to  con-  ,!  **»"**'?F"^^  *"»'""  *  «!«*«*  v**  vuaw  «««  wi*»/ 
anlt  with  the  SitrUrch.  Aet.  7.  The  new  Bulgarian  "m®  I^^rte  had  all  due  respect  and  considera- 
Church,  like  the  churches  of  Boumania,  Greece,  and  tion  for  the  rights  of  the  patriarchate,  but 
Servia,  obtains  the  holy  oil  (chrisma)  from  the  patri-  that,  as  the  firman  did  not  in  any  way  trespass 
*"?*^:  /I!*-  ®'  I^^  withority  of  a  bishop  does  up^n  those  rights,  it  should  be  maintained, 
not  extend  beyond  his  diocese.  Aet.  9.  The  Bui-  Wl  ^«^+«„*^^  «7.«i«o*  *t»^  »i.<.«»^  ♦i,-*  +>./.  a«K 
garian  Church  and  the  bishopric  (Metochlon)  in  the  ,?®  protested  against  the  charge  that  the  Sub- 
Phanar  are  subject  to  the  exarch,  who  may  tempo-  l^Q^o  Porte  had  m  any  instance  abandoned  the 
rarily  reside  inMetochiom  During  this  temporary  old  established  principle  of  non-interference 
residence  he  must  observe  the  same  rules  Mid  regu-  in  the  religious  affairs  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
lations  which  ^ve  been  esUbhshed  for  the  Patriarch  ottoman  empire  not  adhering  to  the  Church 
of  Jerasalem  during  his  residence  m  the  Phanar.  J^Tf  y^..Z^S  rwn/  i  *•  *i?7ur^  «i:  * 
Aet.  10.  TheBnlgfSanExarohate  comprises  fourteen  ^^  *^o  faithful.  The  solution  of  the  conflict  as 
dioceses :  Rusttiobuk,  SUistria,  SohumLk,  Tlmovo,  given  by  the  firman  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
Sophia,  "Widdln,  Nisch.  Slivno,  Veles,  Samakovo.  strued  into  such  an  intervention.  On  the  con- 
Kostendle,  Vrntaai,  Lof4ja,  and^lrut.  ^One-half  of  ^rary,  it  did  not  contain  any  thing  but  what 
the  cities  of  Varna,  AnchialQ,  Mesembna,  Sizeboll,  xx,^  a„vi:^^  t>^«*^  i>«;i  ^^^Ja^^^a  *^  v^  ♦i.^ 
and  of  twenty  villM^s  on  thciuok  Sea,  are  reserved  *^^  Sublune  Porte  had  considered  to  be  the 
for  the  Greeks.  Philippople  has  been  divided  into  views  of  his  Holmess  on  the  subject,  with  such 
two  equal  halves,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  slight  modifications  as  had  been  proposed  by 
suburbs,  is  retained  bv  the  Greeks,  while  the  other  the  mixed  commission  appointed  some  time 
half  and  t^  quarter  o?Panaghia  belong  to  the  BiU-  ^  y>j  the  Porte  and  by  the  two  contending 
irarians.  Wheneverproof  is  adduced  that  two-thirds  '^\rJ  w*«*vai/«  »l*^*  vj  v«v  v»tv  w  ^*m^^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  diocese  are  Bulgarians,  such  Parties.  In  accordance  with  this  conviction, 
diocese  shall  be  transferred  to  the  exarchate.  Aet.  he  would  beg  leave  to  notify  his  Holiness  that 
11.  All  Bulgarian  monasteries  which  are  under  the  the  firman  should  be  upheld  and  executed  to 
patriarohate  at  the  present  time  shall  remain  so  in  ifj^  fQ^i  extent. 

*'**'°'®-  To  this  the  Patriarch  replied  : 

■    Soon  afterthe  publication  of  th^             the  TohUmohnmtU  Orand^Vi^: 

Greeks  demanded  of  the  Patnaroh  that  he  your  iSghness  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  the 

should  either  reject  it  or  hand  in  his  resigna-  patriarchate  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ghristaki  Efendi 

tion.     Their  indignation  at  this  solution  of  the  oagraphas  and  Eara-Teodor  the  imperial  firman  on 

question  at  issue  was  beyond  aU  bounds,  and  parchment,  which  solved  the  Bulgarian  Church 

™«  :«^.^««i^^  -k^  4.i»/»;«  ««r«  ^^.^«4»4.;rv«  Vk**  question  after  it  has  now  been  pending  for  thelaat 

wa3  increased  by  their  own  conviction  that,  l,^  ^^^^    r^y,^  patriarchate,  always  cSiecious  of  \\a 

had  they  made  some  reasonable  concessions  m  duty  toward  the  master  appointed  by  God  to  rule  His 

due  time,  the  difiiculty  might  have  been  avoid-  peoples,  has  at  all  times  remained  foreign  to  the 

ed  altogether.    For  the  party  who  had  based  thought  that  the  decisions  of  the  august  sovereigns 

their  plans  for  a  restoration  of  a  Greek  em-  ^  jdlpohucal  questions  should  not  be  w^^^^ 

7        K*"*"  *"*  •  *'^''^  "  *^/r.  "*  "  71  .  strictly  obeyed.    The  Oriental  Church  has  always 

pire  on  the  unity  ot  the  Church  this  was  a  willingly  and  respectfully  obeyed  her  lawful  sover- 

severe  blow,  their  hopes  in  the  future  fouuda-  eigns,  while  the  latter  have  always  respected  the  do- 

tion  of  a  Greek  empire  extending  to  the  banks  main  which  is  exclusively  under  the  administration 

of  the  Danube  being  thus  entirely  annihilated.  ^^  }}'^  Church.    The  Sultans  of  glorious  memory,  as 

Tu^t-  ♦!,«  >.vJL.w-«i^i:fli!»..^*v4.  ^f  *  «^l«.»4-»  i2«i»^  ""^ell  M  their  prv^sent  successor  (whose  power  may  bo 

That  the  reeatablishment  of  a  separate  B^ga-  invincible),  fiave  always  drawii  a  distinct  line'^be- 

nan  Church,  anal(^ons  to  the  oervian,  Kou-  tween  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  they  recof- 

manian,  and  Hellenic  Churches,  was  not  in  con-  nized  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  the 

tradiotion  with  the  canons  of   the  Church,  Utter,  and  guaranteed  them  by  Hatty-Hoomayooms. 

even  the  most  orthodox  ow»o«^tB  of  the  SghLTu^rdtfre^  ^hureXe 'ce'mlriSf^ 

measure  were  forced  to  concede.    JBut  they  all  been  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  imperial 

blamed  the  latter  part  of  Article  10,  which  en-  throne.    Your  Uighness  I  if  the  firman  had  not  been 
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any  thin^  else  but  the  sanction  of  a  ooncordat  between  The  Patriarch  Gregory  insisted  npon  his  dis- 

the jMrtwohate  and  the  Bulgjirians,  we  would  re-  misaal.    In  a  letter  to  the  Grand- Vizier,  he 

apect  and  aocept  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  matters  j^^i^..^^  xv^   ^^^^^^^*i^^  ^p  ««    ^^^-^^Zi^^i 

aw  different.    As  it  decides  on  ClJurch  matters,  and  declared  the  convocation  of  an  cecumenical 

as  such  decision  is  in  contradiction  with  the  canons,  coancil  to  be  mdispensable,  remarking  that, 

and  does  deadly  injury  to  the  rights  and  privileges  should  the  conyocation  not  be  granted  or  in 

of  our  holy  see,  the  patriarchate  cannot  accept  thia  gjkY  way  interfered  with,  he  would  be  nnable 

« i^^^Sdsin.  !^f  «^n&S^!±  fSf hnISi  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  holy  office  any 
as  the  iJulffarians  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  tne  voice  -,  tV  iai*-c»-lj  j 
of  the  reconciliation  which  we  are  aiming  at;  as,  l<»g«r.  In  his  reply,  Aall  I'acha  endeavored 
furthermore,  the  imperial  Government  is  not  compe-  to  induce  the  Patriarch  to  desist  from  his  de- 
tent to  solve  a  Church  qaestion  in  an  lirevooaDle  mand,  saying  that  he  was  unable  to  see  the  ne- 
manner;  as,  flnaUy,tWsabnonnri  condition  of  affairs  oessity  of  convoking  an  OBCumenical  council 
injures  and  compromits ancient riffhts—theCEcumen-  x-^,  4./^  -^i«*«r»*  ^4?  -  «>».»!«.  <.^««^;^;«4-»«4;«.^ 
iSl  Patriarchate  renews  its  prayer  that  the  Imperial  '<>'  *^®  ®?.^?^°?^  ^^^\  P^™^  administrative 
Government  may  erant  the  convocation  of  an  oecu-  question,  like  the  Bulgarian,  while  no  sucli 
menical  council^  which  is  alone  entitled  to  designate  council  had  been  convened  for  many  centuries, 
the  lawful  solution  of  this  question,  binding  for  both  although  questions  of  far  greater  importance 

?f!f*'-  ^?  !"fi?.^f^^'®  ":^??H!?i^l^•  had  been  at  issue  from  time  to  time.    Should 


lars  of  the  Bul^ian  leaders,  dated  the  16th  instant.  Porte  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  energetic 

The  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  hands   its   protest  moasifres  against  them.    But  these  promises, 

S"             disturbances  to  the  mipenal  tfovem-  ^^^^^  weFTsupposed  to  be  given  in  order  to 

Written  and  given  in  onr  patriarchal  residence,  on  avert  the  interference  of  Russia,  did  not  prove 

the  24th  of  Msroh  (old  style),  1870.  satisfactory  to  the  patriarchate.    The  twelve 

(Signed)  GBEQOBY  CONSTANTINE,  Patriarch,  bishops  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  conse- 

(Countersigned)  AU  the  members  of  the  Holy  Sy-  ^^{^^  ^ent  a  synodic  letter  to  the  Sublime 

Porte,  in  which  they  implore  the  Imperial 

On  April  20th  (old  style,  7th  of  April)  the  Government  to  settle  the  JBuIgarisn  question 

Patriarch  Gregory  again  wrote  to  the  Grand-  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Patriarch  m  1869. 

Vizier  in  reply  to  his  justification  of  the  Bui-  This,  they  contended,  would  be  the  only  way  to 

garian  firman*    He  protested  against  the  name  preserve  to  the  church  a  patriarch  so  much  es- 

**  Bulgarian  Church,"  saying  that  there  is  only  teemed  as  Gregory,  and  to  suppress  the  dis- 

one  indivisible  and  universal  apostolic  Church,  turbances,  which  had  been  created  by  the3nl- 

to  which  several  nations  adhere,  but  the  indi-  garians  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  prov- 

visibility  of  which  had  been  ordained  directly  inces. 

by  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  all  the  laws  for  the  This  remonstrance  apparently  made  a  deep 
administration  of  the  Church.  He  further-  impression  in  Constantinople.  The  Grand- 
more  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  Vizier,  whether  actually  convinced  of  the  right 
recognize  a  regulation  which  had  been  set  up  of  the  Church  to  convene  an  oecumenical  syn- 
with  the  cooperation*  of  laymen,  as  the  latter  od  for  the  solution  of  the  Bulgarian  question^ 
are  incompetent  in  religious  mattera  He  said  or  actuated  by  motives  of  policy,  sent  a  minis- 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  call  the  attention  terial  rescript  to  the  patriarchate,  by  which  he 
of  Aali  Pacha,  during  the  preliminary  deliberar  requested  the  latter  to  send  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
tioDS,  to  the  firman  in  question.  But  as  Aali  a  programme  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
Pacha,  being  a  layman,  could  not  decide  upon  by  the  cecumenical  synod,  in  order  that  it 
religious  affairs,  and  as  he,  in  the  capacity  of  might  obtain  the  imperial  sanction.  The  un- 
Patriarch,  could  not  recede  one  inch  from  the  wifiingness  of  the  Porte  to  allow  the  question 
canonsof  the  Church,  he  must  insist  upon  the  to  be  reopened,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
convocation  of  an  cecumenical  council,  alone  Bussian  Synod  to  take  part  in  the  dispute, 
competent  to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  As  were  thus  apparently  overcome.  Under  date 
the  supplication  which  he  had  sent  in  to  the  of  November  Ifith,  the  Grand- Vizier  ac- 
Grand- Vizier  for  that  purpose  belonged  ex-  knowledges  the  receipt  of  another  communica- 
clusively  to  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  af-  tion  from  the  patriarohato  and  of  a  synodical 
fairs,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  letter  or  mazbata  from  the  Metropolitans,  con- 
politics,  he  begged  to  reiterate  his  prayer  for  firmatory  of  the  "  tarkir  "  of  his  holiness ;  and 
Its  sanction.  The  Bulgarian  committee,  on  expresses  the  hope  that  the  caution  and  mod- 
the  other  hand,  issued  a  circular  in  which  the  eration  of  the  Sublime  Porto,  in  dealing  with 
solution  of  the  question  by  the  firman  was  de*  a  question  so  subtle  and  delicate,  and  which 
clared  to  bo  entirely  satisfactory,  and  corre-  has  been  the  cause  of  incessant  differences  be- 
sponding  with  their  just  demands.  They  tween  two  parties,  both  subjects  of  the  empire, 
pointed  out  that  the  principal  demand  of  the  will  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  WhUe 
Orthodox  Bulgarians  had  been,  that  their  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  will  remain  true 
church  and  bishoprics  should  be  intrusted  to  to  its  former  policy  in  regard  to  church  ques- 
a  clergy  familiar  with  the  Bulgarian  language,  tions,  it  wUl  continue  to  watch  for  the  preven- 
and  that  they  did  not  understand  how  the  pa-  tion  of  all  abuse,  and  for  the  suppression  of  all 
triarchate  could  designate  as  iinevangelical  so  disturbances,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
legitimate  a  desire.  oome.    And,  although  the  Government  tuM  not 
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deemed  the  conTeniiig  of  an  oecuznenioal  conn-  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as 

cil  necessary  in  order  to  find  a  proper  solution  intruders,  and  the  more  so,  because  all  Europe 

of  the  question  at  issue,  it  is  willing  to  yield  to  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  province  of 

the  earnest  supplication  of  his  holiness  and  of  Spain,  then  occupied  by  the  Moors)  was  Ohris- 

the  Synod  of  Metropolitans  on  that  point.  But,  tian,  and  the  Turks  established  a  M!ohammedan 

says  the  Grand-Vizier  in  conclusion,  "in  order  dynasty.    The  expulsion  of  these   intruders 

that  the  Sublime  Porte  may  be  enabled  to  come  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  family  affair  for 

to  a  decision,  it  is  necessary  that  a  programme  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe.    The  Turkish 

of  the  deliberations  of  the  proposed  (Ecumeni-  power  attained  its  zenith  under  Solyman  II.,  ^ 

cal  Oouncil  and  the  limits  of  its  action  be  made  who  even  subdued  Lower  Hungary  and  Tran- 

known ;  therefore^  your  holiness  is  respectfully  sylvania,  made  Moldavia  and  W allachia  tribu- 

solicited  to  submit  such  a  programme  to  the  tary,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  in 

approval  of  tilie  Sublime^Forte."  Asia  and  Africa.    The  Sultan  was  acknowl- 

To  this  the  Patriarch  replie)! :  edged  as  the  head  of  all  Mohammedans,  and 

We  had  the  honor  of  reoelving  the  rescript  l>ooanie,  therefore,  all  the  more  objectionable 

(Tekiere)  whioh  your  highness  has  oondesoended  to  to  his  own  Christian  subjects  and  to  the  Chris- 

xorward  to  us,  as  a  reply  to  our  letter  and  theMazbata  tian  governments  of  Europe.    With  the  death 

of  the  Synod  of  MetropoUtans.    We  perceive  that  we  of  Solyman  (1566)  the  Turkish  power  began  to 

shall  be  authorized  to  convene  the  (Ecumenical  Coun-  ^xw»i :  „1  ««  ^  u^  ^ «-o ;«  t?«  i.^«^  i^»»«  *rv  T^on^ «. 

oa,^  to  which  wUl  appertain  the  final  solution  of  the  feclme,  and  its  wars  in  Europe  began  to  assume 

Bulgarian  question  by  canonical  decision.     Your  ^6*8  o*  Mi  aggressive  than  or  a  defensive  char- 

higfiness  expresses  the  desire  to  know  beforehand  acter.     But  the  greatest  change  in  the  position 

the  objects  and  the  limits  of  the  deliberations  of  the  of  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Eu- 

counoa,«id  invites  iw  to  s^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  - 

same.    We  nave  the  honor  of  iniorming  you  tnat  the  ▼*!_     au         i?  _j.i.  au    j.     j-a*       ^      ^^        ^j.\. 

(Ecumenical  CouncU,  for  whose  convSbation  we  re-  ^^^^  thenceforth  the  traditional  policy  of  the 

quested  the  authorization  of  the  ImperiaK^vemment,  rulers  of  Russia  to  extend  their  empire  on  the 

will  have  to  investigate  and  to  adjust  the  controversy  one  side  to  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  other  to  the 

which  has  arisen  between  the  patriarchate  and  the  Mediterranean.    Kussia  and  Turkey  became 

Bulgarians.    Your  highness  is  aware  that  said  con-  irpeooncilAblo  enemiea      In  1774  Tnrkev  wm 

troversy  resulted  parflyft-om  the  circumstance  that  irreoonciiaDie  enemies,    in  Ui^  lurxey  was^ 

the  Bulgarians  did  not  consider  satisfectoiy  the  con-  compelled  to  conclude  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Km- 

cessions  whioh  we  granted  them  in  regard  to  the  ad-  nardshi,  which  gives  to  Bussia  the  right  of 

ministration  o^the  Church,  partly  from  the  fact  that  £ree  navigation  on  the  Turkish  seas,  inclusive 

J!'*^?^*'TtheTSitT^oT^fafth^^^  ^^  *^®   Dardanelles,  as   well   as   Taganrog, 

^^£  of  the  holy  ^^nst  although  they  pretend  that  Kertsch,  Kinburn,  and  Asov,   advanced  the 

their  proposals  are  not  at  all  in  contradiction  to  the  frontier  of  Kussia  to  the  Bug,  declared  the  m- 

holylaws.    Thus  the  labors  of  the  ooundl,  whioh  will  dependence  of  the  Crimea,  gave  to  Russia  a 

not  touch  on  any  secular  question,  will  be  strictly  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 

limited  to  deliberations  on  tjie  Bulgarian  question;  ^^       ^^^  ^  guardianship  over  the  Greek 

the  demands  by  the  Bulgarians,  as  well  as  the  con-  *T     **  a'^""  vx  i5iu«**i»iioixip  v»o*  *.««  viaocjw 

cessions  made  by  the  patriarchate,  will  be  minutely  churches  m  Turkey.     Only  four  years  later  tlie 

and  impartially  scrutinized,  upon  which  the  council  Empress  Catharine  occupied  the  Crimea,  the 

will  come  to  a  decision  In  accordance  with  the  snirit  island  of  Taman,  and  other  portions  of  Turkev, 

of  the  canons,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  j^^^  ^hus  become  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.     A 

l,f.ZCUmo,''  '"  patnarchal^r^osiler^^^^^^^  new  war  between  Russia  and  T^^^^^^^ 

hm  in.,  ended  January  9,  1772,  m  the  Treaty 

EASTERN  QUESTION.    The  Eastern  ques-  of  Jossy,  by  which  Turkey  lost  Pc^ov,  and 

lion,  or  the  question  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  both  banks  of  the  Bug   and  the   Dnieper, 

peninsula  of  the  Balkan  and  of  the  Turkish  During  the  negotiations  for   concluding  the 

£mpire,  has  during  the  last  fifty  years  been  one  Peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1607,  Alexander  I.  proposed  «^ 

of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  complications  to  Napoleon  a  partition  of  Turkey.    They  ar- 

of  European  politics.    In  November,  1870,  it  rived  at  an  agreement  concerning  all  points 

threatened  Europe  with  another  Eastern  war,  except  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  which 

and  although  the  real  outbreak  of  hostilities  Alexander  claimed,  and  Napoleon  would  not 

was  adjourned,  as  an  International  Conference  yield.     *^  Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,'^ 

of  ^e  great  powers  was  called  for  the  purpose  said  Napoleon,  at  St  Helena,  to  Dr.  O'Meora, 

of  findhig  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  pending  *^  Russia  would  control  the  whole  commerce  of 

difficulties,  the  danger  of  another  Eastern  war  the  Mediterranean;  if  it  becomes  a  great  navd 

is  by  no  means  ended.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  power,  and  Qod  knows  what  may  come  from 

almost  certun,  that  far*going  changes  in  the  it,  it  wants  a  war,  marches  a  large  army  against 

present  territorial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  India,  and  India  is  lost  for  England.    Of  all 

Empire  will  sooner  or  later  be  effected,  and  that,  the  powers,  Russia  is  most  to  be  dreaded.    To  '- 

until  tiie  territory  now  constituting  Turkey  oppose  a  bar  to  these  barbarians,  I  medi- 

shall  be  reconstructed  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  tated  the  restoration  of  Poland.'^     In  1812 

Eastern  qnestion  will  not  cease  to  agitate  Eu-  Turkey  had  to  condude  the  Peace  of  Bucho-  ^ 

rope  and  to  threaten  its  peace.  rest,  by  whidb   Russia  received  Bessarabia. 

The  Turks  entered  Europe  as  conquerors.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Turkey  was  ex- 
long  after  each  country  had  obtained  fixed  eluded  because  Russia  insisted  that,  in  accord- 
landmarks  and  settled  governments.     They  ance  with  former  treaties,  she  could  not  aUow 
Vol.  X.— 17  a 
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the  intervention  of  any  foreign  powers  in  the  tieipate  in  tlie  deliberationg  of  the  qnadmple 
settlement  of  difficulties  between  her  and  Tur-  alliance,  a  fact  not  only  of  great  importance 
key.  The  Greek  war  of  independence  entailed  with  regard  to  her  fatare  position  toward  the 
on  Turkey  a  considerable  loss  of  territory ;  the  other  European  powers,  but  altogether  without 
establishment  of  a  new  kingdom,  which  was  precedent.  The  rights  of  the  Viceroy  of 
naturally  bent  on  eodperating  with  any  other  Egypt  were  guaranteed  upon  his  promise  of 
enemy  of  Turkey  for  the  overthrow  of  her  the  payment  of  tribute  and  of  the  reduction  of 
power;  the  destruction  of  her  entire  fleet  (Octo-  his  army.  Russia  renounced  the  Treaty  of 
ber  20, 1827);  the  concession  of  a  semi-indepen-  Hunkiar-Skelessi,  and  the  Porte  made  conces- 
dent  position  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  on-  sions  in  regard  to  the  fortifying  of  the  Darda* 
ly  at  tliis  price  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  sov-  nelles  and  to  their  permanent  neutralization, 
ereign ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  Russian  pro*  Ne'w  differenpes  arose,  however,  between 
tectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities  and  Russia  and  Turkey,  concerning  the  protectorate 
the  Ohristian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  Servia,  and  another  war  would  have  been  ^ 
These  severe  losses  and  concessions  were  soon  the  result,  had  not  the  great  powera  interfered "" 
followed  by  others  of  still  greater  importance,  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Servia,  as  pro- 
War  again  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Tur-  posed  by  Russia.  A  w^ide-spread  revolt  in 
key  in  the  followinff  year,  and  resulted  in  the  Albania,  which  was  subdued  by  Omar  Piacha 
^  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  Turkey  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  nnny ;  the  cruel 
further  humiliated,  and  the  overwhelming  influ-  and  bitter  feuds  between  the  Druses  and 
ence  of  Russia  firmly  established.    Besides  the  Haronites  on  the  Lebanon;    the  differences 

Eayment   of   an   indemnity   of  ten   million  with  Greece,  in  1847 ;  and  the  revolutionary 

^utch  florins,  Turkey  had  to  grant  the  free  movements  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  in 

passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  consent  to  the  1848,    kept  the  Sublime   Porte  in  constant 

regulation  of  her  position  toward  the  Danubian  trouble.    In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 

principalities,  which  reduced  her  right  and  ti-  Turkish  Government,  Russia  marched  an  army 

tie  to  those  provinces  to  a  mere  ceremony  of  into  the  principalities,  -with  a  view  to  sup« 

homage  and  the  payment  of  a  tribute.    Count  press  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  populi^oc, 

Nesselrode  wrote  to  the  Grand-duke  Oonstan-  and  Turkey  was  compelled,  by  the  Treaty  of 

^  tine:  **  The  stipulations  ofthe  Treaty  of  Adrian-  Baltaliman,  to  concede  to  Russia  equal  rights  * 
ople  have  secured  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  these  provinces  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
in  the  Levant,  they  nave  strengthened  her  while  Russia  promised  to  withdraw  her  troops 
frontiers,  unfettered  her  commerce,  guaranteed  after  the  quelling  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
her  rights,  and  advanced  her  interests  beyond  When  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
precedence.^'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hellenic  Catholics  concerning  the  possession  of  parts 
War,  Sultan  Mahmoud  resolved  to  improve  his  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Jeru- 
relations  with  his  Egyptian  vassal,  but,  as  the  salem,  induced  the  French  Government  to  in- 
French  Government  revised  its  assistance,  and  terfere,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sent  Menchikoff 
as  Mehemet  Ali  proved  too  formidable  an  an-  on  A  special  mission  to  Constantinople,  with 
tagonist,  the  Sultan  was  unwillingly  forced  in-  the  formal  demand  of  a  general  protectorate 
to  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  over  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  ' 

r  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar-Skelessi  (July  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.    This  was 

8,  1838).    This  treaty  contained  a  secret  clause,  refused ;  Menchikoff  and  the  Russian  embassy 

which  stipulated,  that  the  Dardanelles  should  left  Constantinople  on  May  21, 1858 ;  and  Rus- 

oventually  be  closed  to  the  commerce  of  France  sia  took  full  possession  of  the  Danubian  prin- 

and  England,  but  should  always  remain  open  cipalities  as  a  pledge  for  her  demand.    This 

to  the  Rusisian  fleets.    At  the  approach  of  the  led  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the 

Russian  army,  Mehemet  Ali  signed  the  Peace  part  of  the  Porte;  England  and  France  entered 

r  of  Kutaieh,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  more  ex-  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 

tensive  preparations  and  a  more  effective  pros-  was  joined  by  Sardinia ;  while  Austria  triced  to 

ecution  of  his  ambitious  plans.    In  1889  he  mediate  by  proposing  a  joint  protectorate  over 

resumed  hostilities,  refused  the  payment  of  the  Christian  -  subjects  of  the  Sultan  by  tho 

tribute,  took  possession  of  Candia,  and  marched  great  European  powers.    This  proposition  was 

his  troops  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia.     The  indignantly  rejected  by  Nicholas,  who  thus 

Turkish  army  was  totaUy  defeated,  on  June  24,  inaugurated  the  Crimean  War,  terminated  by  . 

^  1889,  near  Nesib,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  went  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  on  March  80,  1866.    Tho 

over  to  the  Egyptians.  The  fear  of  another  £u-  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 

ropean  war  induced  the  great  powers  to  form  pire  woro  again  recognized,  all  foreign  inter- 

^^  a  quadruple  alliance  at  London,  in  1840 ;  tJiey  ierence  with  its  internal  affairs  forbidden,  and 

promised  assistance  to  the  Sultan  against  the  the  fate  of  the  Danubian  principalities  regu- 

rebellious  Viceroy  and  decided  to  bring  the  latcd  by  means  of  a  joint  guarantee  of  their 

Eastern  question  to  a  close.    Russia  consented  liberties  and  prerogatives  under  the  sovereign- 

to  certain  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Hun-  ty  of  the  Porte,  the  latter  promising  to  grant 

kiar-Skelessi.    The  Viceroy,  in  view  of  the  de-  them  an  administration  in  accordance  'with  the 

termination  of  the  great  powers,  was  induced  wants  and  desires  of  tho  population.    Russia 

to  surrender.    The  Porte  was  .invited  to  par-  was  compelled  to  cede  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  -by 
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whioh  it  lott  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the  the  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  government 

Danabe;  the  Black  Bea  was  neutralized,  and  of  the  Pacha^  it  came  again  under  Tarki-^h 

dosed  to  vessels-of-vrar ;   Turkey  and  Russia  administration  in  1841.    In  1866  the  inhabit- 

were  prohibited  to  oonstrnct  or  mdntain  ar-  ants  complained  to  the  Sultan  about  the  op- 

senals  on  its  ^ast ;  the  protectorate  over  the  pressive  measures  of  the  government,  excessive 

Greek-Oatholio  population  of  Turkey  by  Bus-  taxation,  the  want  of  streets  and  bridges,  the 

sia  was  abolished;  while  the  Sultan,  on  the  entire  disregard  of  rights  and  privileges  granted 

other  hand,  conceded  the  a^ustment  of  the  them  in  1858^  the  suppression  of  personal  lib- 

religtous  and  political  rights  of  the  Rayidis.  erty,  the  bad  administration  of  Justice,  and  the 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1856,  France,  England,  want  of  schools,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience, 

and  Austria,  mutually  agreed  to  guarantee  the  Their  remonstrances  remaining  unheeded,  they 

independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  rose  in  arms  and  declared  the  abolition  of  the 

Empire,  and  to  consider  any  infraction  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  rennion  of  the  i 

treaty  of  March  80th  a  ca9u$  MIL  island  with  Greece.    The  war  which  now  fol- 

The  Crimean  War  proved  only  an  episode  lowed  was  conducted  by  the  Turks  with  the 

in  the  development  of  Eastern  affairs.    Soon  utmost  cruelty,  while  the  revolutionists  fought 

the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  renewed  with  the  course  of  despair,  and  were  secretly 

at  Damascus  and  on  the  Lebanon;  new  insur-  supported  by  Greece.    Toward  the  month  of 

rections  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego-  December  the  great  powers,  fearing  for  the 

visa;  and,  on  March  31,  1861,  the  two  Danu-  peace  of  Greece,  and  apprehending  a  general 

bian  principalities,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  rising  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Otto- 

Piaris,  constituted  themselves  one  state.    In  man  empire,  interfered.    Russia  reconmiended 

1866   this  new  state  chose  a  prince  of  the  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece,  or  the 

house   of  Hohenzollem  its  hereditary  ruler,  creation  of  an  autonomy  like  that  of  the  Da- 

The  Turkish  Government  seemed  at  first  to  be  nubian  principalities.     France  recommended 

disposed  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  an  heredl-  &  pUhiseite,  to  which  proposition  the  other 

tary  prince,  but  finally  yielded.    The  signers  powers  gave  their  assent,  except  England.    In 

of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  likewise  gave  their  con-  a  note  of  May  17,  1867,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 

sent  to  this  change.  Prussia,  and  Russia,  demanded  the  appoint- 

Diiforences  of  a  more  recent  date  between  ment  of  a  commission,  which  was  to  inquire 

the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  were  into  the  wishes  of  the  population,  but  the 

amicably  settled  by  mutual  concessions.    In  Sultan  refused  any  interference  of  the  kind, 

Bulgaria,  which  has  a  population   of  about  being  encouraged  by  England  in  his  opposition 

6,000,000,  the  Porte  'established  colonies  of  to  the  demands  of  the  Continental  Powers. 

Tartars  and  Circassians  after  the  close  of  the  The  Porte,  while  promising  reforms  to  the 

Crimean  War,  especially  along  the  frontier  of  Cretans,  assumed  enei^tic  measures  against 

Servia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  anti*  Greece,  which,  by  supporting  the  Cretans,  had 

Christian  element,  by  adding  to  the  limited  prolonged  the  war.    In  December,  1868,  she 

number  of  inhabitants  of  Mohammedan  faith,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Greek  subjects 

This  step  of  the  Grovemment  has  had  grave  from  the  empire,  and  on  the  11th  of  December 

consequences,  and  an  armed  opposition  was  sho  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Greek  Govem- 

organized  in  1867  against  the  fhrther  introduc-  ment,  demanding  the  disbanding  of  the  free 

tion  of  colonists,  which  was  only  suppressed  corps,  a^d  due  regard  for  existing  treaties.    A 

after  much  bloodshed.    The  relations  between  conference  of  the  European  powers  induced 

the  Porte  and  Servia  were  likewise  unsatis-  the  Government  of  Greece  to  comply  with  the 

factory.    The  Servians  had  formally  demanded  demands  of  Turkey. 

the  withdrawal  of  th^  Turkish  garrisons  from  The  Osmanio*  Empire,  in  spite  of  numerous 

their  fortresses  ever  since  the  bombardment  losses  of  territory,  still  occupies  the  eastern 

of  Belgrade,  in  1862,  but  the  Porto  steadily  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.   Independent  of  its 

object^  to  that  demand,  until  in  1868,  when  Asiatic  and  AfHcan  possessions,  with  an  area 

she  yielded,  at  the  Joint  instance  of  Austria,  of  nearly  1,700,000  square  miles  and  25,000,- 

Frauce,  and  England,  who  thought  that  by  this  000  inhabitants,  it  has  in  Europe  an  extent 

concession  a  better  understanding  might  be  of  200,920  square  miles;  with  from  15,000,000 

brought  about  between  the  two  governments,  to  10,000,000   inhabitants.      The  population 

The  insurrection  on  the  Island  of  Candia,  in  comprises  a   great    variety   of  nationalities. 

1866,  threatened  most  serious  complications.  The  Slavic  nationalities  are  represented  by 

As  far  back  as  1880  the  cession  of  this  island  4,000,000    Bulgarians  ;     1,000,000    Servians ; 

(which  has  a  population  of  nearly  280,000  800,000  Bosnians;    400,000  Croats;    860,000 

Christians  and  70,000  Mussulmans)  to  Greece  Dalmatians;    200,000   Montenegrins.      There 

had  been  seriously  discussed,  but  the  question  are,  besides,  1,500,000  Albanians ;   4,000,000 

was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  Wallachians;  200,000  Zingaris  or  Bohemians ; 

by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  .that  he  would  nei-  1.000,000 Greeks;  and 400,000  Armenians.   In 

tber  permit  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece,  the  commercial  cities  there  are  60,000  French 

nor  the  establishment  of  a  Byzantine  empire,  and  Italians,  and   70,000  Jews.    Turkey  in 

The  island  was  then  given  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Europe  has  about  2,100,000  Turkish  inJial^- 

but,  as  the  experiment  proved  a  failure,  and  as  itonts,  who  form  the  dominant  class.     The 
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Christiiin  inhabitants  are  moro  or  lees  at  their  y^ovXd.  be  able  to  oppose  only  a  few  ▼eaaele  of  fimall 
mercy,  and  are  treated  like  slaves.    Tlie  Turk-  dimensions.  ,^^,.^    ,  -^-^         ^      , 
iAoSVemment,  it  is  true,  has  lately  int«>d«oed  „o?oS2^?&Vi^ffiS^hi2h'S;StTffiEr- 
some  essential  reforms,  which  are  partly  due  ropean  compromises  have  biaen  suldect,  and  in  pres- 
to the  enlightened  views  of  the  present  Sultan,  ence  of  which  it  would  be  difiicuu  to  affirm  tUiit 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  ambaasa-  written  law,  fomided  upon  respect  for  treaties  as  a  • 
dors  at  Constantinople.    But  these  reforms,  base  of  pubUo  law  and  rule  for  the  relations  between 
Ti^iT  riu     tr*     •      *^         JLPI.V   -Ai^ww  AOAv>Mi»,  gtatos,  has  preserved  the  same  moral  »anction  which 
although  conferring  some  privileges  upon  the  u  may  have  had  in  other  times. 
Ohristian  inhabitants,  are  still  far  fh>m  putting        We  have  seen  the  principalldea  of  Moldavia  and 
them  on  a  level  with  the  Mohammedan  popn-  Wallachia,  the  fate  of  which  had  been  fixed  by  tlio 
jn^iQQ  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  subsequent  protocols 

Sinie  the  comm^cement  of  the  war  be-  X*!?ottirS^„';^%r«rit'tL;iZ; 

vween  i«ranoe  and  Germany,  Kussia  ropeateoly  of  these  oompromlses,  and  which  led  them  first  to 

manifested  an  intention  to  annul  the  principal  union,  then  to  the  summoning  of  a  foreign  prince. 

stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.   The  clauses  These  evento  ocouired  with  the  consent  onhe  Forte, 

which  Bussia  was,  in  particular,  eager  to  •have  and  the  ^quiescence  of  the  great  powers,  or  at  least 

^  _        ,  *•  "«»»"*  |/€«i«vu*€»»,  v«iivA  Kv  w>Tv  witfaout  tho  Uttcr  havmg  thought  it  nocessaTy  to  lUAkc 

'    ropealod  were :  their  decrees  respected:        ^ 

AanoLE  11.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutraliaed.    While        The  representative  of  Kussia  was  the  only  one  to 

open  to  the  lAercantUo  navies  of  all  nations,  Its  waters  rawe  his  voloe  to  point  «it  to  the  Cabineto  that  by 


Abt.  if.  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized,  Russia    2^^  Christian  nationalities  of  the  East,  had  resulted 


and  Turkey  engage  neither  to  constnict  nor  to  main-  <^?  ?  general  undOTStandlng  between  the  Cabinets 

tain  any  naval  or  militaiy  arsenal  upon  its  ooaaL  "?d  *^®,^°??i  ^l^^'^f'  ^^  *  principle  applicable  to 

*^  the  whole  of  the  Chnstian  population  of  Turkev,  the 

The  plans  of  Enssia  were  finally  matured  in  Imperial  Cabinet  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  but 

a  note  of  Prince  Gortsohakoff,  of  October  Slst,  •PJEi'^f    But  thev  were  exclusive. 

«»i«;^i^  «r««  ^*^^^^4-r.A  «:«>«u««I«„«i«.  «4.  T  ^^A^^  The  Impenal  Cabinet  then  could  not  but  be  struck 

which  was  presented  simultaneously  at  Lcmdon,  ^^^  the  feet  that  it  had  been  possible  to  infringe 

Vienna,  Oonstantmople,  Florence,  and  Tours,  with  impunity  the  treaty  of  1856,  but  a  few  years  after 

on  November  9th,  and  is  as  follows :  its  conclusion,  in  one  of  its  essential  clauses,  in  the 

TZAJMKOB  Stto,  October  19  (81),  1870.  ^«  °^  *^«  P^*  P^J®"  «»embled  'm  conference  at 

T>            rrv               •       iJ     «.•          v*  \.  l\.  Pans,  and  representme,  as  a  whole,  the  hufh  collec- 

Baroit:  The  successive  a  tewtions  which  the  com-  ^^^  iuthority  upon  which  rested  the  peace  of  the 

??hn^'r^f^ZnJ?,l^  ^t-   This  iSfriStion  was  not  the  only  one.   At  sev- 

w.TwL?S^f !  i«ni2.?r-w«o7?i  «?r,^?^^^^  eral  intervals,  and  under  variouspretexts,  the  entrance 

have  obhged  the  Imperial  Cabinet^  examine  tOie  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^     ^      openecfto  foreign  ships-of-  - 

influence  upon  the  uofitioal  position  of  Bussia  result.  ^^  ^^.aX  of  the  Blacfc  Sea  to  wholi  squaj«>ns, 

mg  therefrom.     Among  these  compro^es,  that  ^j^^  presence  of  which  was  a  vioktion  of  the  character 

7fi!hVfl^hTM^JhTft4     T^^^^  0^  «^»ol^t«  neutraUty  ascribed  to  these  waters,  in 

tween  the  two  powers  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  ^  equilibrium. 

iSlT^^^s^xl^^h^'^J^^  fn°.Sf  •SISLn*'  His  Si^esty  is  convinced  that  that  peace,  and  ihat 

^A  ^'m  o^.^^^H^  *o  ^^  H'  naval  forces  to  moon-  equiUbriSn,  will  have  a  stronger  g^rantee  when 

W  S«^rii^XnfJT,«  ^Zn^A^^^ft^^^^^  ^«y  •hall  have  been  pLiced  on  fmow  ^ust  and  solid 

Tn  ^/5«^^f %?.?^^^                         lS^Jtt^r.^.  ^^^  ^^  ^o««  resulting  from  a  position  which  no 

wilf  £^,^;Tv^/2i  XsW^  l^ll^^  eould.accepi  as  a  noLal  condiUon  of 

te^tS^  S!n?Z5"*J*a''^!SSl«''J^«,?^  wJt?  Z  You  are  desired  to  read  this  dispateh  to  the  Minis- 

between  them  and  the  maritime  powers.    It  was  to  ^  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  and  leave  a  copy  with  Mm. 

Increase  the  number  of  territories  called  by  the  unani-  t>I^:«?  l^T^  *  »  n*  *«•  iinpTOnn  a  irnwr 

mous  element  of  Europe  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Bocei^e,  etc                      GOKTSCHAKOFF. 

neutrality,  and  so  to  protect  Bussia  herself  from  all  To  this.  Earl  Granville  replied,  November 

tS^wwi^m  o?flfteen  ears  has  proved  that  this  ^^*^'  ^^  *^®  following  note  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan, 
principle,  upon^wUch  dep^n^  thl  security  of  thS  ^^ritish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg: 
whole  extent  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Bmpire  FoanaK  Oinos,  November  10, 1870. 
Sn  this  direction,  rests  only  on  a  theonr.  In  net,  Sut:  Baron  Brunnowmade  to  me  yesterday  the 
while  Bussia,  disarmed  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  even  by  communication  respecting  the  convention  between 
a  declaration,  recorded  in  the  protocols  of  the  confer-  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  limiting  their 
ences,  legally  denied  herself  the  possibilitv  of  taking  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
efllcient  measures  of  maritime  detence  in  the  adjacent  80th  of  March,  1856,  to  which  you  allude  in  your  tele- 
seas  and  ports,  Turkey  preserved  the  right  of  keeping  gram  of  yesterday  afternoon.  In  my  dispatoh  of 
up  unlimited  naval  forces  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  yesterday  I  gave  you  an  account  of  what  passed  be- 
Btrwts,  and  France  and  England  preserved  the  power  tween  us.  and  I  now  propoae  to  observe  upon  Prince 
of  concentrating  their  squaarons  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ooitaohakoff's  dispatches  of  the  1 9th  and  SOth  ulti  mo, 

Moreover,  bv  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  entrance  oommnnieated  to  me  bv  the  Russian  ambassador, 

to  the  Black  Sea  Is  formally  and  forever  prohibited  On  that  occasion.  Prince  Oortschakofif  declares,  on 

to  the  flag  of  war,  whether  of  the  riparian  powers  or  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Migestv,  that  the  treaty  of 

any  other  power.    But  by  virtue  oi  the  convention  1666  has  been  infrmged  in  various  respects  to  the 

oalled  the  Straits  Convention,  the  passage  through  pr^udiee  of  Russia,  and  more  espeeiailjr  in  the  case 

these  Straito  is  dosed  to  flaffs  of  war  only  in  time  of  of  the  Prinoipalitiea,  andnst  the  explicit  protest  of 

peace.    It  residts  from  this  contradiction  that  the  his  re{>resentative ;  anathat,  in  consequence  of  these 

coasto  of  the  Russian  Empire  remain  exposed  to  all  inflraotions.  Russia  is  entitled  to  renounce  those  stip- 

aggressions.  even  on  the  part  of  less  powerftil  states  ulations  of  the  treaty  which  directlv  touch  her  inter- 

as  soon  as  tney  possess  naval  forces,  to  which  Russia  este.    It  is  then  announced  that'she  will  no  longer 
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be  bound  by  the  treaties  wliicb  restrlot  her  rights  of  the  treaty,  or  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the 

aovoreignty  in  the  Black  Sea.  terms  which,  from  altered  ciroumstanoeB,  presses 

We  have  here  an  allegation  that  certain  facts  have  with  undue  severity  upon  Bnssia,  or  which,  in  the 

occarre4  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Bussia,  are  at  course  of  events,  hod  become  necessary  for  the  due 

variance  wHh  certain  stipulationB  of  the  treaty ;  and  protection  of  Turkey,  her  Miyjesty's  Government 

the  assumption  is  mAde  that  Bussia,  upon  the  strength  would  not  have  reftisea  to  examine  the  question  in 

of  her  own  jud^ent  as  to  the  character  of  those  facts,  concert  with  the  co-signatories  to  the  treaty.    What- 

is  entitled  to  release  herself  from  certain  other  stipu-  ever  might  have  been  the  resnlt  of  such  oommunica- 

lations  of  tliat  instrument.    This  assumption  is  Um-  tions,  a  risk  of  future  complications,  and  a  very  don- 

ited  in  its  practical  application  to  some  of  the  pro-  gerous  precedent  as  to  the  voliditv  of  international 

visions  of  the  treaty.    But  the  assumption  of  a  right  obligations,  would  have  been  avoiaed.    I  ain,  etc., 

to  renounce  any  one  of  its  terms  involves  the  as-  QBANVILLE. 

sumption  of  a  right  to  renounce  the  whole.  P.  S. — ^You  will  read  and  f^y^  a  copy  of  this  dis- 

Tnis   statement  is  wholly   independent  of  the  patch  to  Prindc  Qortschakoff.                             O. 

reasonableness  or  unreasonableness,  on  its  own  mer-  xhe  note  of  Prinoe  Gortschakoff  having  be^n 

Its,  of  the  desire  of  Bussia  to  be  released  from  the  .^>  .^  .v^  \ii^t^^^  ^^  t?^«a;««  a  a^:-«  ^* 

observation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1856  presented  to  llie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 

respecting  the  Block  Sea.   For  the  question  is,  in  Viwina,  Oount  JBeast  replied  that  there  oonla 


to  the  governments  who  have  been  parties  to  the  "^  ^^  *     j  i?  x    ^i.     /^  v     x     if  at,  -a 

ori^nal  instrument.  The  dispatches  ofPrince  Gorta-  merely  in  deference  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 

chf&off  appear  to  assume  that  any  one  of  the  powers  tersbnrg,  that  he,  Count  Benst,  proceeded  to 

who  have  signed  the  engogemont  may  allege  that  analyze  the  arguments  produced  by  Prince 

t^^J'VLb'!^J^S''J^}'^'^^''\l^  its  opinion  Gortschakoff.    Th^  fact  that  Turkey  was  able 

S^hS^nrvr^^^n^of^h^^^^^^^^  to.  maintain  a  fleet  where  Bussia  >uld  not 

co-signatoiy  powers,  may  found  upon  that  oUegA-  migbt  justify  a  desire  for  a  revision  of  the 

tion— not  a  request  to  tnose  governments  for  tltie  treaty,  but  not  its  arbitrary  repudiation.  Steps 

oDnsideration  of  the  case— but  an  announcement  to  Bke  those  taken  by  Russia  were  sure  to  en- 

them  that  it  has  emancipated  itself,  or  holds  Itself  ^  ^j  existing  and  future  treaties.  Turkey, 

emancipated  from  any  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  J»»"5^*  «***  ^  ak»  wujj  im*u.  au  ^u  i  o  w^autcp.  x  «i  -.vjr. 

it  thinks  fit  to  disapprove.  ^^  said,  was  not  responsible  for  the  alleged 

Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  eifect  of  such  doc-  breach  of  treaty  by  the  union  of  the  Danubian 

trine,  and  of  any  proceediAg  which  with  or  without  Principalities.    Turkey  did  not  demand  the 

fii' """^^  ^  S'^Sf^®'^  upon  it,  is  to  bring  the  entire  au-  sanction  of  this  breach  of  treaty,  which  in- 

thonty  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discretion-  £^^„^  «.x««  i»a-  «t/»Vfo  *«.i  fT^flL^of «      Tu^ 

ary  control  of  each  one  of  the  powers  who  may  hove  fringed  npon  her  rights  and  interests.     The 

signed  them ;  the  result  of  which  wpuld  be  the  enth-e  ©i^try  mto  the  Black  Sea  of  foreign  men-of-war 

destruction  of  treaties  in  their  essence.  For  whereas  having  princes  on  board  wafl  a  harmless  pro- 

their  wholer  object  is  to  bind  powers  to  one  another,  oeedinff,  ^  which  'Russia  should  have  com- 

the  time,  if  she  regarded  it  as  objec- 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
learned  with  painful  regret  the  resolve  of 
Russia,  and  must  express  its  great  surprise.   It 

onbr  to  itself.  /^_xvi.^i.  j  could  not  but  direct  the  serious  attention  of 

iaXsf  dfch^°tL,''?,;J:S^„1f  X^rrc^  «»«  GoTemment  of  St.  Pete«burg  to  the  coa- 

tinue  to  observe  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  aoqa«aoes  of  such  a  proceeding. 
However  satisfbctory  this  mav  be  in  Itself,  it  is  ob-        A  further  note  of  Count  Beust,  addressed  to 

viously  an  expression  of  the  free  will  of  that  power  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  Chotek,  at 


the  right  of  Bussia  to  annul  the  treaty  on  the  ground  in  January,  1867.    At  that  time  the  Russian 

of  allegations  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  Imperial  Chancellor  himself  deemed  the  aotioa 

only  Judge.  ^    v  .v  of  Count  Beust  precipitate,  as  tending  to  ex- 

amined  m  a  friendly  spirit  by  the  oo-signitory  while  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  expected 

powers,  but  whether  they  are  to  accept  from  ner  the  from  a  congress ;   besides,  according  to  the 

•nnounoement  that  by  her  own  act,  without  any  con-  proposals  of  Count  Beust  at  that  time,  the 

^r^^wve^'  ^^^  has.released  herself  from  a  gig^ers  of  the  treaty  coiyointly,  but  not  a  sin^jle 

I  need  scoroel/say  that  her  Majesty's  Government  P^?^®^  ^^  ^^^^>  f^^^  *o  proceed  to  a  revision 

have  received  this  communioation  with  deep  regret,  of  the  treaty.    At  that  time,  too,  the  proposal 

beeoase  it  opens  a  discussion  which  miffht  Unsettle  of  Count  Beust  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to 

the  oofdi^  understandtoff  it  hw  been  their  earnest  ©all  forth  dangerous  complications,  while  the 

endeavor  to  maintain  with  the  Bussian  Empire.  And  nrfiqAnt  isnlafS  Tirr>rPA<limi'  nf  Riimia  ArAntad 

for  the  above-mentioned  leosons  it  is  imp^sible  for  Present  isoiatea  proceeaing  ol  Kussia  oreatea 

her  Kigesty's  Government  to  give  any  inction  on  senous  misgivings,  as  the  Christian  popula- 

their  part  to  the  course  announced  by  Prinoe  Gorts-  tions  of  the  East  would  think  that  Russia 

ehakoff.    If,  instead  of  such  a  declaration,  the  Bus-  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  take  the  so- 

oiaa  Government  had  addwssed  her  Migesty's  Gov-  i^tj^n  of  the  Eastern  question  in  hand. 

rSS^WlSS,  and^S^"^^       SSldeii?       The  Italian  Ministe?  of  Fordgn  Affairs,  Vis- 

tion  with  them  whether  any  thing  hod  occurred  conti  Yenosta,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 

whifih  conld  be  held  to  amount  to  an  infraction  of  copy  of  the  note  of  Prince  Grortschakoff,  in  a 
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letter  of  November  24,  1870,  addressed  to  the  longbs  were  all  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the 

Italian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Marohese  fbll  contingent  could  be  placed  at  the  disposal 

0.  di  Bella  Oaraociolo,  stating  that  the  friendly  of  the  Sultan. 

relations  existing  between  th^  Imperial  Gov-  On  December  2d,  Prince  Gortschakofif  trons- 
ment  of  Russia  and  the  Government  of  the  mitted  to  Baron  Brunnow  the  following  rcp]^ 
King  of  Ital  J  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  a  to  the  note  of  Earl  Granville :  -  - 
most  minute  examination  of  the  contents  of  Tzarskob  Sklo,  I^ovember  20  {Dec.  2),  I8tO. 
the  imperial  message.  But,  said  he,  a  single  Monsieur  le  Baron:  The  ambassador  of  £ng- 
perusal  of  the  articles  seven  and  fourteen  of  the  ^?A  ^^  ^fad  and  left  with  me  a  copy  of  Lord  Gran- 
treaty  concluded  March  80,  1866  sufficed  to  t^l'^^lZ.^^^ZT^.'^^^^l^.V- 
Phow  that  Italy  coula  not  arrogate  to  herself  or.  Our  august  master  was  pleased  to  point  out  that 
r'  the  right  of  relieving  Russia  of  the  engage-  it  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  expression  of  the 
ments  she  had  entered  into  with  all  the  signers  earnest  desire  of  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  preserve 
of  the  stipulations  in  question.  He  denied  the  cordial  relations  between  England  and  Russia; 
av  1.  AT.  t5  -.  vs  I,  1  J  A  1  -.  1  •_  xu  *ud,  secondly,  an  assurance  that  the  Enfirhsh  Cam- 
that  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  m  the  ^et  would  not  have  refused  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
East  since  1856,  and  upon  which  Prince  Gorts-  nation  of  the  resulu  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  so  far  as 
chakoff  had  mainly  rested  his  arguments  in  they  have  been  modified  by  circumstances, 
defence  of  the  deplorable  proceeding  of  Russia,  ^  ^  ^or  the  question  of  strict  right,  stated  by  Lord 
»io,i  t^'^Ati.A  {«!  o«i«r  ^onnA.  ♦/v  i«nTv<>:«  ^Ka  ^..^^f  Granville,  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  mto  any  discus- 
had  tended  in  any  manner  to  impair  the  great  g.      ^  ,^^  ^y  precedent,  or  cite  any  Example. 

milnence  and  tne  nign  position  whion  oelongea  Such  a  controversy  would  in  no  way  promote  the 

to  her.     This  was  not  the  case,  as  all  these  good  understanding  which  wo  desire.    Om*  august 

changes  had  been  effected  for  the  sole  and  ex-  master  had  to  disdiarg^  an  imperious  duty  to  his 

elusive  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  own  country,  without  wishin^r  to  injure  in  any  wsy 

^f  ♦!*«  nv.«./l4.$«,«<>  s«  *i.^  ir*.»*   Jl.  ^^:««*  «,k:«i.  the  governments  which  were  signatones  of  the  Treaty 

of  the  Christian  in  the  East,^  object  which  of  1358.    On  the  conhnry.  hit  Imperial  Majesty  ap- 

the  policy  of  Kussia  herself  had  never  lost  peals  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  to  their  regard  for 

sight  of.    As  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  a  note  their  own  dignity. 

written  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  November  ,  ^^,^«^^^  ?<>  *««  t^*J  ^*'^  Granville  addresses 

31  1866  to  General  Ignatiefl^in  regard  to  the  Sr'^TKr^L^Sofo'ufToil^cTSd"^; 

acknowledgment  of  rnnce  Charles  of  Hohen-  asked  nothing  better,  surely,  than  to  attain  our  end 

zollem,  as  sovereign  of  the  united  Danubian  bv  an  agreement  with  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty 

Principalities,  and  cites  the  following  passage :  of  1866 :  but  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  of  her 

»'  The  Imperial  Cabinet  can  only  rejoice  at  an  ^A^*^*^  Msjesty  welll^now  that  the  attempts  made 

A^^«4.  ^\Ji^\.  «-  —  *»M^i,  i«  i,«~^«i  ^i*\.  4.v»«  at  different  times  to  assemble  the  powers  in  ag«n- 

event  which  is  as  much  m  harmony  with  the  ^.^al  conference,  with  a  view  to  remSve  the  causes  of 

traditional  links  of  sjmpatqy  by  which  Russia  difBcuUy  which  disturb  the  general  peaoe,  have  in- 

is  united  to  her  co-religionists,  as  it  is  in  ac-  variably  failed, 

cordance  with  her  constant  desire  that  the  The  prolongation  of  the  present  crisis  and  the  ab- 

OttomanEinpi^r«aycoi.soHdateiteelfthrongh  nrfifrtherTJ^of^.^t^'^f  iSch'S~.«?^rn''t^ 

concessions  made  to  the  wishes  and  legitimate  Meanwhile,  the  position  in  which  the  treaty  left 

wants  of  all  the  Christians  who  inhabit  it.'*  Russia  hav  become  more  and  more  intolerable.    £arl 

The  modifications  and  reforms  which  had  been  Granville  will  a^e  that  tlie  £uto^  of  to-day  is 

introduced  in  Servia  had  been  of  a  similar  S,*'^,^^^???  ^?i"«  ^  ^^^J?f  I^^^  *^f°^?  ^V? 

»i>«.A^4..^.   «-*.^  i.«^  i.w»»  ^^n^»^<i  Vw  4>i>^  »«^^  Treaty  of  1856.    It  was  impossible  that  Bussia  should 

character,  and  had  been  followed  by  the  same  ^^^00  to  remain  the  only  power  bound  indefinitely 

beneacial  results.     Iherefore,  bis  Majesty,  the  to  an  arrangement  which,  onerous  as  it  was  at  the 

King  of  Italy,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  time  when  it  was  concluded,  became  doily  weaker  in 

that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of  its  guarantees.    Our  augu»t  master  has  too  deep  a 

1856  had   outlived  the  partial  modifications  "nseof  whatheowestohis  coiwtry  to  force  it  to 

„,  .  ,    7J:   ^^v  V  iT            i^«*  ^»ax  luv^iMvawvuo  Bubmit  auy  lougcr  to  au  Obligation  agaiust  which  the 

which  they  had  been  subiected  to.     The  as-  national  senthnent  protests.    We  cannot  admit  that 

Burance  of  his  Eminence  that  the  Government  the  abrogation  of  a  purely  theoretical  principle,  not 

of  Russia  would  strictly  and  conscientiously  followed  by  iU  immediate  application,  and  which 

adhere  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Treaty  ^*«^ly  restores  to  Bussia  a  right  of  whidi  no  great 

«*  iQKfl   \^^A   iv«««   ■Ktf.T,!^  ^^^^19^^^  *.^   *i.l  power  could  consent  to  be  deprived,  ought  to  be  con- 

of  1856  had^  been  highly  gratiflying  to  the  fj^^red  as  a  menace  to  peace,  nor  that,  in  avoiding 

King,  who  smcerely  hoped  that  the  hnrmo-  onepointof  the  Treaty  of  1866.  the  abrogation  of  all 

nious    feeling    hitherto    entertained    by    the  is  implied.    The  Imperial  Cabinet  never  had  any 

signers   of  that    treaty  toward    each    other  such  intention.    On  the  contraiy,  our  eommunication 

Jght  not  be  djrtnrbed  br  any  precipitate  ac-  ?L'*"a«^ttS'pir^*.S?^n?tta^ 

tion  on  the  part  of  any  of  them.                   ^  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and 

During  the  earlier  part  of  December,  minis-  that  he  is  ready  to  come  to  an  i^reement  with  the 

terial  councils  were  held  every  night  at  Pera,  si^atory  powers  of  that  treaty,  either  to  oonflrm  its 

by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and  every  preparation  ?«?«™1  stipulations  or  to  renew  them,  or  to  subati- 

^«-  w.«^A  \^  «««f:A:^«f;^«»  ^p  .».t51««  «»*.4:»  tute  for  them  any  other  equitable  arranffement  which 

was  made  in  anticipation  of  serious  contm-  may  be  thought  snitable  to  secure  the  lepose  of  the 

gencies.    The  Turkish  fleet  was  kept  under  East  and  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 

orders  to  be  ready  for  immediate  service,  al-  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Oabi- 

''  though  General  Ignatiefifl  the  Russian  minister  net  of  London  ahoidd  not,  if  it  please,  enter  into  an 

to  the  Porte,  gave  assurance  that  there  would  ^^oS^^^^^Tt^t^'?^^ 
v^               j.i»-«i^           iA»         vx  1856.    for  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  meet  in  any  ac- 
he no  rupture  of  existing  relations  between  liberation  having  for  itK  object  the  settlement  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.     In  Egypt  the  army  fur-  guarantees  for  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  East. 
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We  ow  pdntiaded  tluifc  frofth  gumantees  would  he  derstanding  would  be  reached  hy  which  the 

foaiKi  in  tfio  removal  of  a  permanent  cauBe  of  irrita-  p^rtieg  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would 

tion  eziBtmg  between  the  two  powers  which  are  the  „«^^^^  4.^  ^r,^  ™„«o+  \f  -p»««:«  .a»«..i;*i.«  ♦k« 

moat  directV  interested.    Thiir  mutual  relations  accede  to  the  request  of  RuMia  regarding  the 

-would  be  more  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  a  nentrahzation  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  end 

good  and  aolid  understanding.  Prussia  had  offered  her  mediation.    The  meet- 

You  are  desired,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  to  road  this  ing  of  the  conference  was,  however,  retarded 

diM)atch,.and  leave  a  copy  ot  it  with  him.  ^     ^he  peculiar  position  of  France,  for,  al- 

The  principal  Secretary  of  State  of  herBntanmo  7/  ^  f*'^«*»«  pvo.w4v«  v*  a.  «.*  x.,  w*,  «* 
Mfljesty  has  expressed  to  us  the  regret  that  he  would  though  the  provisional  government  had  de- 
tdcl  if  this  discussion  should  disturb  the  harmony  dared  its  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
which  the  Oovomment  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  same,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  fop  a  passport 
striven  to  mdntain  between  gie  two  countries.  Be  permitting  its  representative  to  pass  through 
good  enouffh  to  express  to  his  Excellency  how  entire-  Jl^  tk.„»^^^  ii«^-  «,.  ^.^^.  4.^™^ut^«;i^ 
fy  this  re^et  woufd  be  shared  by  the  Imperial  Cabi-  }}^.  Prussian  Imes  m  order  to  reach  London, 
net.  We  believe  that  friendship  between  the  two  This  passport  was  issued  to  Jules  Favre,  Min- 
go vemments  is  essentiallv  useful  to  the  two  countries  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  toward  the  latter  part 
as  well  M  to  the  peace  of  the  world.                    , .  of  December,  but  it  was  not  known  when  he 

It  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we  have  seen  this  «ftrQri  leave  Paris 
friendship  during  late  years  grow  more  and  more        -p  aqt  -ptvttp*  Tn^rnmr      -«»   n.T-c^^o 
close  and  cordial.  The  grave  circumstances  in  which        £AbT  KIVJ1.K  BRIDGE --THE   Caissons. 

we  find  ourselves  at  tnis  moment  seem  to  us  to  AND  THSIB  CoNSTBUOTiox.     One  of  the  most 

make  it  more  desirable  than  ever.  '  extensive  and  important  structures  now  engag- 

60RT8CHAK0FP.  jng  the  attention  of  the  engineering  profession 

A  similar  Russian  reply  to  Austria  was  read  is  the  bridge  across  the  East  River,  New  York, 
by  Minister  Novikoff  to  Count  von  Beust,  on  designed  by  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  now 
December  2d.  The  conciliatory  tone  of  the  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
note  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  and,  nel  W.  A.  Roebling.  The  caisson  sunk  at  the 
together  with  the  verbal  explanations  of  the  base  of  the  Brooklyn  tower  forms  an  impor- 
ambassador,  promisod  a  satisfactory  basis  for  tant  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
the  conference  proposed  by  Prussia.  The  tion  itself.  It  is,  in.  fact,  an  immense  pneu- 
Governments  of  England,  Turkey,  Italy,  Aus-  matic  pile ;  but,  unlike  the  piles  used  in  the 
tria,  and  Russia,  proclaimed  their  intention  to  Harlem  and  other  bridges  in  this  country — 
accept  the  proposal  of  a  European  Congress  on  piles  rarely  exceeding  six  feet  in  diiameter — 
the  subject  of  the  Eastern  question,  to  be  this  is  168  feet  long  by  102  feet  wide  on  the 
opened  in  London,  in  January,  1871.  Prussia,  outside,  the  chamber  in  which  the  excavation 
in  accepting  the  proposal,  expressly  stipulated  is  to  be  carried  on  being  166  feet  wide  by  98 
that  no  topic  foreip^n  to  'the  question  of  the  re-  feet,  and  9  feet  in  height, 
vision  of  the  Pans  Treaty  of  1856  should  be  The  caisson  proper  contains  105,000  cubic 
introduced  into  the  deliberations  of  the  body,  feet  of  timber,  board  measure.  Of  wrought- 
Prussia  maintained  that,  having,  like  Italy,  iron,  there  are  85,000  lbs.;  in  screw-bolts,  80,000 
signed  only  the  treaty  of  the  80th  of  March,  lbs.;  of  flat  bars  in  frames  and  angle-irons,  be- 
1856,  which  was  concluded,  as  mentioned  in  sides  the  large  amount  of  drift-bolts  and  boiler- 
the  introduction  prefacing  the  treaty,  for  the  plate,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  200,000 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  lbs.  The  whole  structure  weighs  nearly  2,500 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  she  was  not  tons.  The  Y  portion  forming  the  chamber  is 
like  Exigland,  France,  and  Austria,  who  con-  nine  timbers  in  height,  the  lower  side  of  the  first 
eluded  the  additional  treaty  dated  April  17,  course  being  eight  inches  across,  and  the  upper 
1856,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  con-  course  of  headers  nine  feet  in  length ;  the  face 
sider  any  infraction  of  any  one  of  the  stipula-  of  the  outer  timbers  having  a  batter  of  1.6  in 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  March  80th  as  a  easus  12,  and  the  inner  face  nearly  10.8  in  12.  The 
helli^  or  nearly  so,  and  also  mutually  obligated  first  course,  which  is  of  oak,  18  by  15  inches, 
themselves  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  a  projects  on  the  outside  If  inch  beyond  the 
clause  to  which  a  great  power  cannot  submit  line  of  the  succeeding  timbers,  so  as  to  receive 
forever,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  in-  the  sheathing-plank.  The  ends  at  the  corners 
fringe  upon  the  principles  of  the  first  treaty,  are  halved,  and  the  ends  of  the  timbers  com- 
3o  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  she,  therefore,  ing  together  in  the  same  course  are  spliced 
did  not  regard  Russia's  position  as  one  threat-  with  a  plane  scarf  of  six  feet  in  length.  As 
ening  war,  because  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  the  great  weight  of  the  structure  wiU  have  a 
did  not  intend  to  endanger  the  independence  tendency  to  open  the  comers,  precautions  were 
ftnd^  integrity  of  Turkey  at  present.  The  taken  to  make  that  part  as  strong  as  possible ; 
statesmen  of  Russia  declared  that  any  addition-  and,  in  the  second  course,  a  solid  hackmatack 
al  conquest  of  territory  was  undesirable,  and  knee  was  inserted  at  the  corners,  running 
they  also  relinquished  the  idea  of  creating  a  twenty  feet  each  way.  The  succeeding  tim- 
Greek  eidpire  at  Constantinoole,  under  the  hers  and  the  remainder  of  the  seeond  course, 
Roeaian  protectorate ;  neither  did  they  intend  which  are  of  Georgia  pine,  one  foot  square,  are 
to  establish  any  extensive  naval  arsend  on  the  laid  in  alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  headers.    The  tenth  is  the  first  course  of  the 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  confident-  roof,  which  is  carried  up  in  alternate  layers  to 

ly  expected  that,  by  diplomatic  means,  an  un<  five  timbers  in  height. 
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Tiirongh  the  roof  pass  the 
nater-Bupplf  and  air-shaftg,  two 
gf  each,  composed  of  one-quar- 
ter-inch boiler-iron,  nnd  nrrang- 
eil  in  pairs  for  coavenience  in 
iTorktng,  as  well  as  to  goard 
against  accidentH  and  delays. 

Before  being  bolted,  each  tim- 
ber in  a  coarse  is  forced  into 
place,  both  vertically  and  boii- 
lontnlly,  by  heavy  iron  clampe  or 
dogs  and  wedges.  The  bolts  and 
clamps,  acting  together,  make 
the  whole  as  near  as  posaiblo 
like  one  solid  piece.  The  Joints 
of  each  course  are  filled  with 
pitch,  and  the  snrface  dressed 
off  smooth  and  level,  and  again 
pitched  and  dreased  before  tha 
succeeding  course  is  applied. 

The  lower  part  of  the  V, 
which  by  its  narrow  edge  is  to 
aid  the  settling  of  the  caisson 
into  the  earth,  is  shod  wiUi  & 
cast-iron  shoe,  oval  on  the  bot- 
tom, B  inches  wide  on  the  Uu>, 
and  2i  inches  tbrongh  the  thiek- 
est  part,  and  cast  in  Bections  of 
eight  feet  in  length,  bolted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  first  conriie 
with  four  drift-bolts,  and  pro- 
tected and  held  in  place  by  an 
armor  of  boiler-iron,  extending 
vertically  three  feet  on  the  out- 
side, and  also  three  feet  up  the 
inner  slope,  and  firmly  bolted 
through  and  throngh.  The  fig- 
ure shows  a  section  of  tlie  shoe 
on  a  larger  scale.  Tlie  outside 
seuns  and  those  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  roof-oourse  are  calked 
with  the  heaviest  twelve-thread 
calking,  and  the  inside  seams 
well  calked,  but  lees  heavily. 
This  heavy  calking  rendered  it 
nooessarj  to  use  a  large  nmn- 
berof  bolts  to  prevent  the  Joints 
from  opening  under  the  pres^- 
ore.  As  a  mrther  precaution 
against  leakage,  a  layer  of  tin, 
between  two  of  felt,  is  placed 
aronnd  the  ontside  up  to  tlie 
thirteenth,  and  over  the  roof, 
between  the  thirteenth  andfonr- 
teenth  oonrsea.  The  sheeting 
of  tin  is  soldered  to  angle-ifons 
about  the  shafts  placed  for  th«t 
purpose,  and  on  the  outside  is 
covered  by  a  sheathing  of  plank 
four  inches  thick.  To  prevent 
water  from  Tollowing  tM  IkHU 
wliioh  pass  throngh  the  tin  uid 
felt,  a  rubber  washer  is  plaoeil 
next  the  felt,  whioh,  like  the 
tttlier  washers,  ore  by  tiio  press- 
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ore  foroed  hard  ag^st  tlie  bolts.    AfUr  the  materials  removed  thrmieli  the  water-sbalts 

cuuon  proper  was  placed,  fifteen  conrBes  of  by  means  o(  dredging-machinea.    The  eicava- 

timtwr  and  oonorete  were  added.    The  timbers  tion  is  now  finiBbed.    The  chamber  and  stiafta 

were  hdd  one  foot  apart,  and  filled  in  with  are  beinz  filled  with  concrete  masonry,  mak- 

conerete;  the  next  and  eaoh  alternate  course  ing  a  aohd  block  16B  feet  bj  102  feet  on  the 

arekld  acrota  at  right  angles,  and  filled  in  in  bottom,  lU  feet  4  inches  by  98  feet  4 incliea 

the  Mme  maimer.  on  the  top,  and  39  feet  thick,  and  weighting 

Ttni  top  ooarae  is  solid  timber,  on  whiah  about  17,000  tons. 

enj^nes  are  erected  for  doing  the  work  of  KOUAXIOR,  e,  repnblio  in  Booth  America. 

hoiAing,  removing  materials,  eto.  The  air  and  President  for  the  term   from  1869  to  18TS, 

enpplj  shafts,  of  8  feet  6  inches  and  1  foot  0  Oarcia  Moreno.    Area,  &1B,984  square  miles ; 

inonee  cliamet«r  respeotlTelj,  Are  fitted  with  popnlation,  1,800,000.     The  value  of  exports 

Air-looks,  like  ordinary  pneumatlo  piles,  that  n-om  the  port  of  Gaayaqail  (eiclosiTe  of  pre- 

of  Ae  alr-ehaft  being  fl  feet  4  inches  diameter,  eioes  met«ls)  amounted,  in   1B69,  to  8,418,9{i3 

endofthesniiplr-shaft  9  feet  6  inches  diameter,  piastres  (that  of  cacao  alone,  1,904,012).    The 

Th0<vater-snaM  are  nearly  square,  being  6  foreign  debt  was,  in  180B,  9,G90,GC4  piastres, 

feet  8  inches  br  T  feet,  and  extend  below  the  and  the  home  debt,  8,692,965  piastres.    Tho 

general  level  of  the  bottom.    When  working,  pablio  revenue,  in  1860,  amonnted  to  1,401,800 

tliei  water  to  forced  ont  of  the  chamber  by  piastres,  of  which  C7S,S0O  were  tha  proceeds 

pneomatio    pressure   through  the  air-shafts,  of  import  duties.  The  standing  army  amonnls 

men  and  materials  admittral  to  the  interior  to  about  I, COO  men.     The  number  of  vessels 

throngh  the  supply-shoft,  and  tho  excavated  entering  the  port  of  Guayaquil  during  the 
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• 
year  1869  amoimted  to  163,  together  of  68,-  up  to  Jannary  1,  1870,  amouBted  to  ^107,980,- 
230  tons.  The  vessels  belonged  to  the  following  000,  on  which  the  interest  and  sinking  fand 
oonntries:  England,  61 ;  Gertnany,  16;  France,  for  1870  summed  np  $12,748,1 15,  The  loans 
10;  Italy,  11 ;  Peru,  26 ;  Ecuador,  25 ;  Central  of  the  Khedive,  on  January  1,  1870,  compiised 
America,  3 ;  Chili,  1.  Minister  of  the  United  $24,751,200 ;  interest  and  sinking  fund,  $3,- 
States  in  Ecuador,  E.  Bamsey  Wing  (1870).  809,150.  Kot  included  in  the  foregoing  state- 
EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  in  North-  ment  is  a  loan  of  the  Khedive  of  $35,714,800, 
em  Africa.  The  ruler  bears  the  official  title  contracted  in  Paris  and  London,  May,  1870,  on 
of  Kbedive,'''  the  Arabic  equivalent  fOr  Yiceroy.  the  mortgage  of  his  private  domains,  known  as 
This  dignity  is  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  ^'Daira  Sanieh."  The  loan,  bearing  in- 
Mehemet  All.  The  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  terest  at  7  per  cent.,  was  issued  at  the  price  of 
Ismail  (bom  in  1816),  who  folio wed^  on  January  78i  per  1 00,  and  was  announced  to  be  repayable 
18,  1863,  his  brother  Said  as  the  fifth  Vice-  by  half-yearly  drawings  at  par,  in  20  years, 
roy  of  Egypt.  A  Council  of  State  (created  in  The  ar^iy  is  raised  by  conscription.  It  <Jon- 
1856)  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  sisted,  in  January,  1869,  of  four  regiments  of 
The  area  of  Egypt  is  659,000  English  square  infantry,  uf  8;000  men  each;  of  a  battalion  of 
miles.  It  has  about  8,000,000  inhabitants,  chasseurs,  of  1,000 men;  of  8,600-cavalry;  1,600 
5,215,065  inhabiting  Egypt  proper.  The  chief  artillery ;  and  two  battalions  of  engineers,  of 
cities  are :  Cairo,  313,388  inhabitants ;  Alex-  1,500  each.  There  is,  besides,  a  regiment  of 
andria,  238,888 ;  Damietta,  60,000  ;  Tantah,  black  troops,  of  Soudan,  numbering  3,000  men. 
55,000.  Egypt  proper  is  divided  into  three  The  Egyptian  navy  comprised,  in.  1869, 7  ships- 
great  districts,  namely,  "  Masr-el-Bahri,"  or  of-the-line,  6  frigates,  9  corvettes,  7  brigs,  18 
Lower  Egypt ;  "  El-Dustani,"  or  Middle  Egypt ;  gnnboats  and  smaller  vessels,  and  27  transports, 
and  "Es-Said,"  or  Upper  Egypt--<lesignations  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Alexandria 
drawn  from  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,  on  with  foreign  countries  was,  in  1869 :  imports, 
which  depends  the  existence  of  the  country.  '517,300,000  piastres  (234,700,000  from  Great 
These  three  geographical  districts  are  subdi-  Britain) ;  exports,  831,400,000  (612,400,000  to 
vided  into  eleven  administrative  provinces,  Great  Britain  and  109,000.000  to  Franco), 
which,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  by  There  entered  in  Alexandria,  in  1869,  2,884 
the  Government,  had  the  following  rural  popu-  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,263^144;  1,061 
lation in  1862 :  of  which  vessels  were  steamers;  passengers, 
Low.BEoTPT-Bei». ^^.:'^^  "^"^S!^^^  f»Jl»-     The   length  of  telegraphs  is  about 

"               RodAt^l-Bahrelu.     843           946,908  2,000  Enghfih  miles. 

^4*hitV *'ot4         SISis  ^  report,  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the 

"            QheiMMSi!.  *.'.".*.'.'.     167         soQ^ssi  JOAr  hy  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  meetmg  of  Suez 

Total  Lower  Bgypt §7305       s,ii7,945  Canal  shareholders  at  Paris,  stat^  that,  during 

Mn>.  EoTPT^Nli^Ieh  A  Beni-Mezar    281         280,791  the  year  1870,  about  8,000,000  francs  would  be 

"            J»yp«n... 104         ^iS*^  required  to  complete  and  improve  the  works. 

^  ♦  I  ^,A^^     T •    ^        ^^  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through 

Total  Middle  Egypt C54           619,583  . ,          ^.    -          .,      .         -  .,     iLgninff  to  the 

Upper  EoTPT-Sloot 234           404,064  i  k?v®*5^  "^T           oao   1  ll  ^^!?«^i  ap  aS? 

Girgeb 191         ai7,0B5  15th  of  March,  was  209,  representmg  146,681 

KenehandBsneh     m        inlBTifk  tons.    Of  these,  66,052  t<»is  were  English  ves- 

Total  Upper  Egypt m       i,i«8.995  sels;  84,890French  ;  17,666  Egyptian;  14,625 

Total  of  Hgypt  Proper 4,979       8,608,522  Austrian;  7,886  Italian ;  4,178Rnssian;  4,000 

Almost  the  entire  rnral  population  is  in  a  Norwegian;  8,200  Dutoh;  880  G«rman;  528 

state  approaching  serfdom,  holding  life  and  Spanish;  8,015 Pmssian :  869  Portuguese, ^oid 

property  atthe  good-will  ofthe  governing  class.  842  Turkish.    Of  the  209  vessels,  200  were 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  comprise  150,000  steamers ;  the  others  were  sailing-vessels.  TJie 

Copts,    reputed  descendants  of  the   ancient  tolls  collected  were  from  79  vessels  of  54,^44 

Egyptians ;  8,000  Jews ;  8,000  Armenians,  and  tons  (ISO  vessels  being  exempt,  having  passed 

about  26,000  domiciled  Europeans,  one-third  through  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 

of  them  Greeks.    At  Cairo  and  Alexandria  canal),  realizing  598,411  francs,  and  tiie  amount 

there  are  numerous  slaves.  from  small  vessels  as  transit  dues  was  20,186 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  April  francs.    "With  respect  to  England  the  report 

2,   1870,    according   to   the   official   budget,  says:  "England  has  from  the  first  day  been 

amounted  to  1,469,000  purses,  and  the  total  able  to  utilize  the  ci^al  largely.    You  have 

expenditure  to  1,177,811  purses  (500  piastresss  seen  what  an  imposing  commercial  fleet  she 

1  purse,  20  piastres  =s  1  American  dollar).  Ex-  has  sent  to  it,  and  that  fleet  augments  eveiy 

elusive  of  the  floating  debt,  Egypt  has  a  very  day.    Boilding-yards  work  litendly  night  and 

large  consolidated  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  day  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  transfonning  or 

foreign  loans.     These  are  divided  into  two  building  vessels.  We  could  cite  to.  you  a  single 

classes,  namely,  general  loans,  supposed  to  be  company  which,  in  its  calonlations,  has  put 

contracted  by  the  country,  and  loans  of  the  down  an  annual  payment  of  2,500,000  francs 

Khedive,  as-soverdgn  and  greatest  of  land-  for  the  canal.''    The  number  of  vessels  passing 

owners.    The  total  general  loans  contracted  through  the  canal  continues  to  increase  in  some- 

•  sts  AxasacAs  Ahkual  ctolop^bdia  for  1889.  thing  like  geometrical  ratio  month  by  month. 
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Thus,  in  December,  1869,  the  nnmber  was  10 ;  It  was  proposed  at  first  by  the  Government 

in  Jannarj,  16 ;  in  February,  38  ;  in  March,  63 ;  that  the  new  conrts  should  be  composed  partly 

while  in  the  first  ten  days  of  April  there  had  of  native  and  partly  of  Frank  judges,  the  na- 

been  already  21.    An  nnexpected  use  fofr  .the  tlves  to  have  tne  minority.    This  was  reversed, 

oanal  has  appeai*ed  in  its  afibrding  passage  for  and  the  Frank  Judges  are  to  have  the  m^ority 

the   returning   Mohammedan   pilgrims  from  in  every  court.    It  was  proposed  at  first,  that 

Mecca.    No  less  a  number  than  4^671  of  such  the  lower  courts  should  be  composed  of  three 

pilgrims  were  brought  through  in  April,  1870,  judges;  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners, 

in  six  steamers ;  they  came  from  Jedda,  on  the  the  number  of.  judges  in  these  courts  has  been 

Red  Sea,  to  Suez,  and  from  Port  Sa!d  pnnmed  increased  to  five,  of  whom  three  will  be  Franks. 

their  voyage  north  or  west.  There  are  to  be  three  of  these  lower  courts 

Prom  the  acconnts  of  the  Canal  Compjitiy  It  appears  that,  (Alexandria,  Cairo,   and  Tagazig).    There  is 

BtateclSn  American  dollars  and  In  round  nainh«ia,  there-  also  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  at  Alexandria, 

^  ^I^^X  Sl^Sf  %^t^^t^i  c*?  \lt  ^Wch  the  Government  »t  finrt  proposed  ehonld 

eanal  Itself,  the  sum  of $60,000,000  Consist  of  uve  judges ;  It  IS  now  agreed  that  it 

^t*  IW?*^  *J*°J^®**?^  ■^'^^^^IS  V^  shall  consistof  seven  judges,  of  whom  four  will 

bondholders  daring  the  same  period,  In-  ,     ir«*«v-      tt,«  ^«;J^«wiLt,  ^^^\.^  ir^^^+i'o^ 

cinding  all  the  expenses  of  the  loan,  ab-  be  Jb  ranks.     Ine  onginal  plan  oi  the  Ji-gyptian 

Mrbod. 16,000,000  Government  stopped  with  the  three  lower 

'^wew!^^*"':!^*!'.'*!.*^^^                          8,000,000  courts  and  the  Court  of  Appeal;  but,  at  the 

The  comMny  has 'cash,' and  e^^^^                         '     '  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  a  Oourt  of 

?r^8)             *'*'^^*^^^  *"****  **^''"     6,100  000  R«^«on  at  Cairo  has  been  added,  to  consist 

*^^®*^ — - — I also  of  seven  judges,  of  whom  four  will  be 

Totol............ $90,700,000  Franks.    The  Frank  judges  are  to  be  appointed 

r^^'^iut''.'!^'.'^.'!':'.":^^^^  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  only  after 

The  loan 80,000,000  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of  Justice  or 

FlHrt^lndemnity  from  the  Bgyptlaa  Qovem-    ^^^^  equivalent   officer,    as  Lord-Chancellor,   At- 

Laterdo.'. '.V.V. v.*. *. *.'.'. v.*. '.'.'.'.*'.*.*.'..'.'.".'. *.!!!*..'*.     olooo^ooo  tomey-General,  or  the  like,  of  the  foreign  gov- 

PrattoofinTestmentB.. faoQiooo  ®"*™®^**>  *^d  ^^  person  can  be  appointed 

S^ptofJ^temsffof^ciiteiiiidVhi^^           ilooolooo  without  the  sanction  of  his  own  government 

and  a  certificate  from  it  that  he  is  a  fit  and 

Total $00,700k000  proper  person  to  be  judge.    The  Egyptian  Gov- 

The  administration  of  justice,  in  cases  in  emment  is  bound  to  select  them,  as  far  as  pes- 
which  Franks  (foreigners)  are  ooncenied,  has  sible,  from  among  persons  actually  serving  as 
long  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The.  judges  in  foreign  countries,  or  holding  positions 
Egyptian  Government  proposed  therefore,  in  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  appointed 
1808,  a  plan  of  reform,  to  substitute  a  single  judges  in  their  own  countries.  The  judges  are 
new  jurisdiction  fbr  all  the  consular  jurisdio-  to  have  fixed  salaries  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
tSons,  and  for  the  native  courts  in  oases  to  Government,  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  office ; 
which  Franks  are  parties.  The  plan  as  at  first  their  promotion  or  removal  (for  cause  only)  is 
bi'oached  met  with  an  outcry  of  opposition  f^om  to  be  regulated  entirely  independently  of  the 
the  Frank  residents  of  Eg3rpt.  It  received  Egyptian  Government.  The  judges  are  to  ap- 
some  degree  of  support  firom  the  Britbh  Gov-  point  the  officers  of  the  court,  such  as  clerks, 
emment,  but  was  not  very  favorably  regarded  interpreters,  and  constables,  to  serve  processes, 
by  the  French  Government.  The  Egyptian  etc.,  and  it  is  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
Ghovernment^  nevertheless,  persevered  in  press-  them  for  misbehavior.  The  execution  of  sen- 
ing  its  plan  upon  the  attrition  of  the  principal  tences  is  to  be  done  under  the  order  of  the 
foreign  powers,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  courts  themselves  by  their  own  officers,  with- 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Prassia  out  any  interference  on  tile  part  of  any  admin- 
(or,  rather,  the  North-German  Union),  Austria,  istrative  authority,  either  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
and  the  United  States,  of  the  invitations  which  emment  or  of  the  consulates.  But,  as  a  se- 
it  addressed  to  those  seven  powers,  requesting  cnrity  against  mistakes,  the  commissioners 
them  to  send  representatives  to  an  international  exacted,  and  the  Government  agreed,  that  the 
oommieeion  to  be  held  in  Egypt  to  consider  consul  of  the  party  interested  shall  be  notified 
the  plan  and  suggest  such  modifications  as  of  the  day  and  hour  when  a  sentence  is  to  be 
wonld'tend  to  make  it  acceptable.  All  of  these  executed.  The  Egyptian  Government  itself, 
nations  accredited  their  consul-generals  in  the  private  household  of  the  Khedive,  those  of 
Egypt  to  attend  the  conference,  and  some  of  the  princes  and  all  public  functionaries  and 
H^m  appointed  also  a  second  commissioner  to  officers,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
sit  with  the  consul-general  in  the  Conference,  the  courts.  Government  officials  can  be  prose- 
The  Conference  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  outed  in  the  courts,  and  this  without  previous 
at  last)  January  17, 1870,  agreed  npon  a  report,  authority  of  tiie  Government ;  but  the  com- 
which  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  missioners  say,  and  this  ia  agreed  to  by  the 
the  governments  taking  part  in  the  Conference.  Grovemment,  that  this  dause  is  not  to  be  under- 
On  the  soggestion  of  the  commissioners,  the  stood  as  exempting  the  Govemment  firom  re- 
Egyptian  Government  accepted  very  important  sponsibiUty  for  the  acts  of  its  officials, 
modifieations  in  the  plan  as  originally  presented.  The  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people 
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was  opened  on  the  1st  of  February.    By  order  N"ovember,  the  discovery  of  a  new  electro- 

of  the  Xhedive,  the  Ministec  of  finance  pre-  dynamic  law,  which  in  brief  may  be  thus 

sented  to  the  assembly  the  results  of  the  last  stated :  First,  in  every  galvanic  circuit  tfa«  net 

budget,  which  comprises  the  period  between  heat  produced  by  the  chemical  decompositions, 

the  11th  of  April,  1869,  and  the  Ist  of  April,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  that  due  to  any. 

1870.    The  receipts  are  stated  by  the  report  to  local  action    arising  from  impurities  in  the 

have  amounted  to  190,460,142  francs,  and  the  positive  metal,  or  to  reformation  of  water  frpm 

expenditures  to  152,666,068  francs,  so  that  a  the  nascent  hydrogen,  etc. ;  that  which  drcn- 

balance  of  87,795,074  francs  would  remain  in  lates  through  the  battery  and  all  other  parts  of 

the  Treasury.  the  circuit,  and  which  varies  as  the  electro- 

In  July,  the  Khedive  paid  a  visit  to  the  motive  power  of  the  n^ative  element  in  relation 

Saltan,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great  to  the  electro-positive ;  and,  lastly,  the  residne 

honors.    He  returned  on  August  2d,  and  ex-  which  remains  in  the  battery.    Second^  the 

pressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  his  recep-  part  which  circulates  through  the  whole  cir- 

tion  by  the  Sultan.  ouit  is  distributed  in  each  part  of  the  circuit, 

ELECTRICITY.  Electricity  and  Molecular  including  the  battery,  in  simple  proportion  to 

Motiotu — In  studying  the  molecular  motion  of  the  resistance  of  each  part.    To  these  propo- 

microscopic  particles,  Prof.    Stanley  Jevons  sitions  the  author  adds  that  the  amount  of  net 

soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  due  to  elec-  heat  evolved  depends  principally  on  the  posi- 

trical  action,  by  the  close  analogy  with  the  tive  element,  and  the  proportion  of  it  trans- 

circumstances  in  which  electricity  is  produced  mitted  through  the  circuit  chiefly  depends  on 

by  the*  hydro-electric  machine,  pure  water  the  negative  element. 

alone  developing  much  electridty;  while  al-  Duration  of  the  JSIeetrie  Sparh — ^During  the 
most  any  salt,  acid,  or  alkali,  prevented  the  early  part  of  the  year,  MNL  Lucas  and  Cazin 
action  by  rendering  the  water  a  conductor,  conducted  experiments  to  ascertain  the  dnra- 
The  most  active  substances  in  this  respect  are  tfbn  of  the  electric  spark,  at  the  Imperial  Ob- 
the  silicates,  pure  quartz  crystal  in  fine  pow-  servatory  in  Paris.  The  chronoscope  which 
der  maintaining  a  rapid  oscillation ;  but  char-  they  employed  was  constructed  bv  M.  Bubosoq, 
coal,  red  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  sulphur,  and  recalled  the  apparatus  devised  by  M:  E. 
are  also  very  active ;  metalUo  oxides  and  Becquerel  for  his  important  investigations  on 
earthy  salts  less  so.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  phosphorescence  of  bodies.  The  sparks 
any  substance  is  entirely  free  from  molecular  passed  between  two  metal  knobs,  11  millims. 
motion.  The  motion  appears  to  be  closely  in  diameter  and  2,292  millims.  apart.  The  ex- 
connected  with  the  suspension  of  fine  powders  perimenters  announce  that,  other  things  bein^ 
in  water.  All  oxides,  alkalies,  and  salts,  which  equal,  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark  is  a 
check  it,  were  found  to  facilitate  the  subsi-  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  Leyden  battery  f 
deuce  of  suspended  material.  Gum-arabic,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  number  of  jars 
on  the  contrary,  prevents  snbsid^ice,  and  which  compose  it.  Each  additional  jar  adds 
greatly  excites  molecular  motion.  Ammonia  to  the  duration.  One  jar  gave  a  shock  lasting 
and  boracic  acid  have  no  effect  either  to  stop  between  seven  and  eight  millionths  of  a 
motion  or  to  facilitate  subsidence.  Acetic  acid  second ;  two  jars  one  of  nearly  twelve  mill- 
has  the  latter  effect  Prof.  J&vons  is  of  opin-  ionths  of  a  second,  and  so  on,  until  the  spark 
ion  that  the  motion  of  suspended  particles  is  fromnine  jars  were  found  to  last  about  twenty- 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  osmose  as  a  case  eight  and  a  half  millionths  of  a  second.  In  no 
of  action  and  reaction;  for,  if  a  liquid  is  capar  case  did  the  difference  of  the  duration,  as  me- 
ble  of  impeding  a  particle  in  a  given  direction,  chanically  observed,  and  the  duration  as  theo- 
the  particle,  if  fixed,  would  be  capable  of  im-  retically  circulated,  reach  the  millionth  of  a 
pelling  the  liquid  in  an  opposite  direction  with  second. 

an  equal  force.  The  fact  that  osmose  is  ddefly  Sub-permanent  Magnetism. — Mr.  E.  E^msn 

an  affair  of  very  dilute  solutions  accords  with  sends  to  the  Chemieal  N'etce  the  following  ac- 

the  electric  origin  of  the  molecular  motion,  count  of  experiments  by  which  what  Prof. 

The  author  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that,  when  Tyndall  calls  sub-permanent  magnetism  may 

these  phenomena  are  fully  investigated,  they  be  easily  produced — ^thus  showing  to  a  class 

will  give  strong  support  to  BecquereFs  theory  quickly  that  which  is  effected  by  the  earth 

that  the  movements  of  liquids  in  animals  and  slowly  in  soft  iron  lying  in  the  magnetlb  m&- 

plants  are  really  due  to  electric  action.    In  ridian,  and  subject  to  molecular  disturbanco 

reference  to  Prof.  Jevons's  views,  Mr.  Dancer  from  percussion  or  other  causes : 

remarks  that  particles  approaching  to  a  spheri-  The  requisites  for  the  experiments  ai*e — a 

cal  form  show  the  greatest  activity,  with  some  block  of  cast-iron  (wrought-iron  might,  per- 

few  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  sublimed  men*  haps,  do),  slightly  magnetized,  a  bit  of  soft 

oury  and  sulphur.    He  did  not  regard  electric  iron  wire,  a  hammer,  and  a  magnetic  needle 

action  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe-  fbr  testing  the  wire. 

nomena,  but  thought  the  results  of  many  ex-  Eamt  1. — ^Lay  the  iron  wire  on  the  block, 

periments  pointed  to  heat  as  a  probable  cause,  and  hammer  it  lightly  f^m  end  to  end,  for  a 

I^ew  Elictro^Dynamic  Law, — ^Mr.  H.  High-  few  seconds.    Presented  to  the  needle,  the 

ton  announces  in  the  Meehaniet^  Magazine^  for  wire  will  be  found  magnetized^  showing  dis- 
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tinotlj  strong  IS.  and  S.  poles,  produced  by  the  operated  upon  are  in  a  continual  contact  with 

S«  and  iiT.  poles  of  the  block.  a  liquid  of  eonal  richness  throughout,  and  the 

J^j^  2.-*— Place  the  wire  reversed  on  the  metal  is  thus  aeposited  regularly  and  uniformly, 

block,  1,  e.,  lay  the  N.  pole  of  the  wire  on  the  The  Journal  qf  Applied  Chemistry  mentions 

]^.  pole  of  the  block,  and  hammer  as  before,  successful  experiments  of  £.  Ellein,  a  Russian 

Tested  again  by  the  needle,  the  wire  exhibits  minings  engineer,  in  the  electro-deposition  of 

its  poles  reversed.  iron,    suitable   for   printing,  and  combining 

£^pt,  S. — ^Lay  the  wire  as  in  Expt  1,  and  cheapness  with  dorability,  respects  in  which 

hamm^;  the  original  polarity  is  restored.   Fi-  copper  stereotypes  are  wanting.    The  process 

nally,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  wire,  is  not  described,  but  its  efficacy  is  reported  to 

the  pole  may  be  changed  and  rechanged  as  depend  almost  altogether  on  the  solubility  of 

long  as  the  wire  lasts.  the  iron  anode,  which  Ellein  has  succeeded  in 

These  eiqteriments  would  seem  to  represent  increasing  by  a  peculiar  composition.    It  was 

well  the  magnetizing- action  of  the  earth.  The  found  that,  on  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  an- 

block  personates  the  earth  with  its  magnetism,  ode  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  result  was  not 

which  is  not  less  comparatively  than  that  of'  improved.     According  to  another  authority, 

the  cast-iron.    Were  the  wire  to  remain  for  a  the  material  used  to  furnish  the  iron  is  a  di- 

considerable  time  lying  on  the  block,  it  would  lute  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  the 

be  magnetized.  The  hammering  effects  quickly^  protoxide  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  potash,  soda, 

in  the  whole  wire,  that  molecular  disturbance  or  magnesia,  and  the  apparatus,  a  battery  of 

which  is  slowly  and  piece  by  piece  produced  low  power,  usually  two  small  Smee's  elements. 

in  great  masses  of  iron  standing  on  tne  earth.  It  is  scud  that  the  iron  thus  deposited  is  of 

Gases  in  Metais  d^osited  by  Electricity, —  great  beauty,  has  a  beautiful  lustre  and  a  silky 
M.  B.  Lenz,  of  St.  iPetersburg,  has  observed  texture.  No  exact  experiments  have  as  yet 
that  iron,  when  thrown  down  from  a  mixed  been  made  on  its  tensile  strength  or  conduc- 
solntion  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  tivity.  Faithful  copies  of  examples  of  medi- 
magn*esia,keptneutral  by  the  presence  of  mag-  ffival  art  of  extreme  intricacy  have  already 
nesian  carbonate,  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  been  produced  by  this  means,  the  moulds  used 
When  heated  to  redness,  however,  it  becomes  being  of  gutta-percha,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  ma- 
softer  and  flexible,  and  in  the  calcination  much  teriid  commonly  used  by  the  electro-metal- 
goals  evolved — ^for  the  most  part  hydrogen,  lurgist  for  such  purposes.  The  process  has 
Some  is  carbonic  acid,  resulting  firom  the  neu-  also  been  applied  to  the  production  of  stereo- 
tralization  of  the  electrolyte  by  earbonate  of  types,  and  to  a  number  of  other  purposes, 
magnesia ;  and  some  is  nitrogen,  not  accounted  The  latest  improvements  in  Mr.  W.  H. 
for.  Layers  of  iron  of  different  thicknesses  Walenn^s  invention  to  make  electro-depositions 
absorb  gas  very  unequally.  The  thinnest  layer  of  brass  are  thus  described  by  the  author  in  a 
yielded  18.5  times  its  volume  of  gas:  one  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association: 
twice  that  thickness  gave  out  only  half  that  Ordinarily,  a  solution  oontmning  the  cyanides  of 
volume ;  and  another  three  times  as  thick  copper  and  zino,  respectively,  dissolved  m  a  ''  sol- 
yielded  only  one-third  as  much.    A  piece  of  "^^^^  solution "  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  potassio 

iron,  from  which  the  gas  had  been  driven  by  ^y*??ttJ2*^  51,?.^*  ''/i^I?T'J.'™»  '*  ^"P^?^^*^'^^^ 
Vi  j,^j.  ^.  -  jAj*'  posit  hrass.  This  solution,  however,  evolves  hydro- 
heat,  and  placed  m  water,  was  found  to  de-  gen  copiously,  and  is  only  workable  by  means  of  two 
compose  the  water  and  absorb  hydrogen.  Cop-  Grovel  cells.  The  author  finds  that  the  evolution 
per,  deposited  by  electrolysis,  also  occludes  of  gas  may  be  either  totally  stopped,  or  much  leas- 
gas,  of  which  77  per  cent,  is  hydrogen;  but  ened,  by  dUsolyiM  as  much  of  the  metallic  cyanides 

•whfti;  thfi  nthfir  mJp>si  are  "M*  T  Anr  dop?  noiiuiv  **  ^®  solution  will  take  up,  and  then  farther  charg- 

wnat  tne  otner  gases  are  M..i.enz  does  not  say.  |      ^^  solution  with  the  copper  and  sine  oxides. 

£leetrO'MetaUurgy.-^M,    T.    Ohutaux,    of  The  evolution  of  staB  may  bo  totally  stopped  by  the 

Paris,  claims  an  improvement  on  the  common  farther  addition  of  cuprio  ammonido,  which  may  pos- 

methods  of  the  electro-deposition  of  metals,  Biblv  carry  the  combined  oxygen  to  the  cathode. 

by  the  followii^  process :   He  keeps  the  solu-  ^^tlon^akes'^^lftof ''tL'^w^^             ^'cVrirlSl 

tion   agitated  by  power  supplied  from    the  ^ J^id",  t^gefher  ^  the  dimiSated  hyd^g^n,  ^s 

eiectnc  battery,  which  serves  to  do  the  plat-  to  the  cathode ;  after  the  decomposition  or  chemical 

ing — thus :  a  revolving-shaft,  with  a  helix  at  its  reaction  has  taken  place,  metallic  copper  is  deposited, 

lower  end,  is  placed  vertically  in  the  middle  ammonia  is  in  solution,  and  water  is  formed. 

of  the  receptacle  containing  the  solution.    Its  ^  la  treating  the  ordinary  cvanide  copper  solution 

Mxo  *«^«l«wMwx^  ^vuviuu&u^  bAAv  ov&uutvu.     ,i.i«  ^^  ^^  preventiou  of  the  evomtion  of  hydrogen,  the 

upper  end,  crossmg  a  support  composed  of  iso-  j^^c  cyanides  or  oxides,  mentioned  in  the  mstance 

lating  material  resting  on  the  receptacle,  is  at-  of  the  biass  solution,  are  left  out. 

tached,  by  an  endless  band  passing  over  grooved  When  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  has  been  stopped, 

puUeys,  to  the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel,  operated  by  f  ^l^?^^  Smee's  cell  is  sufljcient  to  deposit  the  alloy ; 

!L  ^^•.VI/.4-:«/.  ^r^A  «4-^«/.'k»;i  4-«. ««  »«J»»T«.rv  ^^4.rJi  but,  m  practice,  a  single  Grove's  cell,  or  equivalent 

a  connecting-rod  attached  to  an  armature,  acted  mainet^Ulectrii  powlr,  is  employecl,  in  order  to 

upon  by  the  electro^magnet  attached  to  the  shorten  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  electro-coating 

battery.     The  rotation  given  to  the  shaft  is  bath. 

transmitted  to  the  helix,  an  ascending  current  The  author  prefers  to  use  potassic  cyanide  and 

is  established  m  the  middle  of  the  receptacle,  ?«^'*^  ammonium  tartrate,  when  mixed  with  water, 

J      ^         J  •           ***•^^**^  w*  •"«  *  «vw«i.owxo,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  solvent  solution  for  either  brass  or  copper, 

and  a  descending  current  toward  its  sides,  in  The  quaUty  of  brass  (yellow  or  red)  depends  upon 

such  a  manner  that  all  the  parts  of  the  objects  the  heat  of  the  solution. 
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Acid  solutions,  in  ^neral,  f^ve  a  spreading,  or  ozjgen  is  first  given  off  at  tho  positive  pole,  no 

matted  deposit;  alkaline  solutionH,  a  bristling  one.  hydrogen  for  some  time  escapes,  at  tLe  nega- 

2£%^frn"^<^'ffiki:J'r^  ^l&,  ^ro,  m  that  g«.  renting  u^on  «d  oojnbin- 

Bcmbbed  with  sand,  washed,  scrubbed  witli  a  portion  wg  with  the  acid  m  the  compartment,  the 

of  the  depositinff  solution,  and  then  placed  in  the  liquid  assuming  4fc  distinctly  blue  color.    After 

depositing-trou^E ;   after  deposition,  the  article  is  some  time,   however,  hydrogen  mixed  with 

washed,  and  dned  in  hot  mahogany  sawdust.  jCom-  g^j^e  nitrogen  comes  off,  but  soon  gives  place 

plete  protection  from  rust,  and  a  satisfactory  ooatmg  .^    ^^    A„ri„*.:^«    ^p    i!;««^:,i^   ^p    «u»Jw.^« 

for  any  purpose,  are  given  by  the  use  of  the  a<tt<C  ^    ^    evolution    of    bmoxide  of    nitrogen, 

depositing  bath  subsequent  to  that  of  the  alkaline  which  in  its  turn  ceoses,  and  hydrogen  again 

bath.  appears.    In  the  end  a  good  deal  of  ammonia 

The  subject-matter  of  this  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  ig  fotind  in  the  negative  liquid  and  also  macli 

A^r^t\i:i'^rtiXoi>^^^iti.  nitrous  .cid.    Nitric  odd  with  two.^uivalents 

the  inventor's  improvement.  of  water  gives  off  at  first  only  binoxide^f  nitro- 

The  coating  by  means  of  the  author's  method  of  gen,  then  hydrogen.     Thns  it  appears  that  the 

workinfT  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  known  pro-  reducing  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid  ac- 
cess.   The  invention  is  applicable  to  the  prevention  .cording  to  the  strength  of  that  acid  produces 

of  rust,  the  coating  of  plungers  and  other  portions  of  «:x«^„„    ^*a     i.;«.»^:Ti^  ^p  »;4-.r^«.»«i   nU*^^^^ 

machinery,  and  lie  fining  of  cylinders/etc. ;  alao  »»*J0US  acid,   bmoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen, 

applicable  to  architectural  and  other  oasUngs,  and  to  and  ammonia. 

many  purposes  which  require  the  strengui  of  iron  Electricity  and  Ozone, — Houzeau  makes  tho 

and  the  beauty  of  brass.  following  deductions  from  a  great  number  of 

Magnetic  OTiariges  qf  Iran, — Ihe  PTiilaeoplii-  estimations  of  ozone  obtained  by  means  of 

cal  Magazine^  for  September,  contains  a  paper  Buhmkorff's  apparatus : 

by  G.  Gore,  F.  R.  S.,  detailing  many  experi-  1.  The  production  of  ozone  is  greater  in  air  re- 

mcnts  made  npon  iron  at  different  tempera-  newed  from  time  to  time  than  in  confined  air. 

tures  to  determine  the  changes  caused  by  heat  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  »*  *^«  »«K*^^«  ^^^  **  *^«  I«**»^^^^^ 

in  ite  molecular  and  also  its  magnetic  condition.  ^\  T^e  production  of  ozone  increases  only  up  to  a 

His  results  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  showing  certoin  point  with  tho  duration  of  the  electric  action, 

that,  on  gradually  heating  a  bar  of  magnetic  4.  The  ozone  increases  with  the  electric  intensity, 

iron,  when  it  attains  a  moderate  red  heat,  a  «•  T*ie  ozone  diminishes  when  the  dUtance  which 

succession  of  small  movements  takes  place  T  Thi  pr^'u^^^^^^^^^ 

among  its  molecules,  and  that  on  cooling  it  a  orsurl'oce  of  the  electrodes. 

succession  of  opposite  movements  occurs.     A  7.  Other  conditions  bein^  equal,  the  production  of 

red  heat  in  the  middle  of  such  a  bar  largely  ozone  is  greater  by  utilizmg  the  efl'ect^of  the  two 

diminishes  but  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  "^f  ?^e%duction  of  ozone  is  equally  manifested, 

transmission  of  magnetism  along  it ;  while  in  ^ut  of  direct  contact  with  the  air,  witli  metallic  elcc- 

the  process  of  cooling  the  magnetism  of  tho  trodes,  when  these  last  are  surrounded  for  their 

iron  is  greatly  increased.    The  same  pecnliari-  whole  lengths  with  tubes  of  thin  glass  playing  tho 

ties  were  noticed  in  steel,  casUron,  and  nickel.  Pjrt  of  inj«ilating  sheaths,  whether  the  extremities 

Gore  closes  his  communication  by  remarking  ^^l^^iH^d^^^^^^^^               resulting  from  the 

that  the  phenomena  described  illustrate  a  very  passage  of  air  over  the  naked  metallic  electrodes  (di- 

general  (or  universal)  property  of  matter,  viz.,  roct  contact  with  the  platinum  wires)  is  greater  than 

that  every  substance,  even  those  of  the  simplest  that  which  arises  fh)m  the  passage  of  the  air  round 

constitution,  when  acted  on  by  a  single  exter-  5?«  ''V^\i^^^At'l\Z^J^^^^^^^ 

nal  force,  pUsesses  the  power  of  dividing  the  ^oct^c«>ntact  of  the  air  with  the  naked  metallic  elec^ 

influence  of  that  force  in  such  a  way  that,  in-  lo.  With  closed  sheathed  electrodes  the  production 

stead  of  producing  only  one  force,  or  one  effect,  of  ozone  voiies  equally  with  the  length  or  surface  of 

it  produces  several;  or,  stated  more  briefly,  the  metallic  electrodes.                               .,     ,, 

matterhasanniversalnropertyofdividingaad  ^^t J^X^rSJl^T.S^^oXI'rw^^SJ'JX^ 

multiplymg  forces  and  effects.    He  adds  that  electrification  of  the  air  is  effctJcd. 

the  changes  produced  by  heat  in  even  so  simple  12.  All  conditions  bcinff  equal,  the  quantity  of 

A  substance  as  iron  were  so  numerous  in  some  ozone  produced  with  a  definite  volume  ot  oxygen  is 

of  his  experiments  as  to  make  the  metal  seem  ^Y^^^^  ^^^\^?^^  oonsiderable  (about  eight  or  ten 

endowed  with  vitality.  *^">  ^"^  ^^  txnmhc^  by  the  same  volume  of 

Mectrolyais  of  Nitric  Add. — ^Some  curious  is.  The  ozone  produced  by  the  obscure  electrifica- 

effects    in    the  electrolysis  of  nitric  acid,  of  tion  of  air  is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  ni- 

various  degrees  of  dilution,  are  given  in  the  t™^^  compounds,  while  that  which  is  furnished  by 

if«A«»t«' lfo^«.  for  May.    When  a  very  P-  3-.  un4rth^e^n».^cxr«jm^jmoe.^^^^^^ 

dilute  acid  is  operated  on,  hydrogen  only  is  described,  the  author  has  been  able  to  construct  a 

evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and  no  secondary  new  apparatus,  which  he  calls  an  ogonizer,  and  with 

product  is  formed  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  which,  accordingto  his  statement,  quantities  of  ozone, 

negative  compartment      With  a  less  dilute  hitherto  unknown,  may  be  prepared, 

acid,  that  is,  one  with  about  125  equivalents  of  A  Cauee  of  Error  in  Eleetroseopio  Experv- 

water,  hydrof^n  is  first  given  off,  then  a  little  tn^nto.— Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  F,  R.  8.,  read 

nitrogen,  and  the  liouid  is  found  to  contain  a  paper  with  this  title,  before  the  Royal  Socle- 
traces  of  ammonia.    In  the  case  of  a  stronger    ty  in  April.    In  tlie  course  of  some  experiments 

acid  with  only  15  equivalents  of  water,  while  on  electrical  conduction  and  induction,  he  had 
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freqaently  beon  delayed  by  what  at  first  ap-  carpet  followed  by  ftn  immediate  removal  of  tbe  foot 

peared  to  be  very  puzzling  results.    Occasion-  <»™«  ^^  '^^^^ ''I  ^«  electPometer  to  adyance  sev- 

Slly  he  found^t^e  co5d  not  discharge  the  f^dix^rvllC  W^in^hS  IjSSllSi'^ 

electrometer  intb  his  fingei',  or  only  to  a  cer*  gtates  of  the  carpet  and  the  aole  of  tne  boot  were  thus 

taiii  degree,  and  that  it  iras  necessary,  before  shown :  after  rubbing,  I  removed  the  boot  from  the 

commencing  another  experiment,  to  put  him-  oarpet,  and  laliioed  on  the  latter  a  proof-plate  (i.  e.,  a 

self  in  communication  with  a  gas-pipe  which  l^^K^''^^^^  7'lt  ""i  ^?*^l*i\?»  feS^^®^'  f""^ 

«TOix  lu  wusuiuuivaw^u  w  »•»«  »  6*»  K'F^  "     ^"  tfaon  transferred  it  to  the  plate  of  the  electrometer; 

entered  the  iroom.     Iheiollowmgcnam  of  ob*  strong  positive   electricity  was   manifested.     Per- 

servations  and  experiments  then  led  to  the  forming  the  same  operation  with  the  solo  of  the  boot, 

true  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  he  a  very  small  charge  was  carried,  by  reason  of  its 

had  become  electrically  charged :  "^y  « W®  ^*o  *^5  t>ody.    The  negative  charge 

«           ...        ^     ^  i^t        ^  M     A.       .-L   M      1  assumed  by  sole^leather  when  rubbedT  with  animal 

I  was  sitting  at  a  table  not  fer  from  the  Hreplaoe.  y^^^  was  thus  rendered  evident.    I  placed  on  the 

with  the  electrometer  (one  of  Peltier's  oonstruction)  piate  of  the  electrometer  a  dUk  of  sole-leather  and 

before  me,  wd  was  engaged  m  experimenting  with  Crushed  it  lightly  with  a  thick  camePs-hair  pencil; 

dwka  of  vanoua  substenoes.    To  insure  that  the  one  »  negative  6harge  was  communicated  to  the  eleo- 

I  had  m  hand,  which  was  of  tortoise-shell,  should  be  trometer,  which  oharffc  was  principally  one  of  con- 


ed to  the'firft,  whether  of  metal  or  any  otfier  sub-    tninra^iWonof  efectridtyfro^^ 

stance.    My  first  impression  was  that  the  disk  had    experiments  were  made  I  wore  cotton  ones.  •  When  I 


contact  with  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  heating  it  qyu.  deiffrees! 
by  a  gas-lamp,  no  such  effect  waa  produced.    I  next 

conjectured  that  the  phenomenon  might  arise  from  Meetriflcation  of  an  l9land.-^KatuT6  men- 

a  difference  in  the  eWcal,  state  of  the  air  in  the  ^            curious  discovery  made  by  M.  Gott. 

room  and  at  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  and,  to  put  this  ""*" ."  *'«*  •v«*»  rvr^  -^^    «*«**««/  ju-  vt  v.t^ 

to  the  proof,  I  adjourned  to  the  adjacent  room  where  supermtendent  of  the  French  cable  company's 

there  was  no  lire,  and  bringing  my  disk  to  the  fire-  telegraph  station  at  the  little  island  of  St. 

place  I  obtained  precisely  the  same  result.    That  Pierre  Miquelon.    At  that  place  there  are  two 

this  cojgecture,  however,  was  not  tenable  was  s«)n  telegraph- stations,  one  worked  in  connection 

evident,  because  I  was  able  to  produce  the  same  de-  «,uu  xiT,  a««i^  a3»a«:^o^  ^^^^^^^t^  is^^o  ««,i 

viation  of  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  by  bringing  ^^^^  ^?®  Anglo- American  company  s  lines,  and 

my  disk  near  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room.    Thia  the  other  by  the  xrench  Xransatlantic  com- 

aeemed  to  indicate  that  different  parts  of  the  room  pany.    The  former  uses  a  powerfhl  battery 

were  in  different  electrical sUdos ;  but  this  again  was  and  the  ordinary  Morse  signal;  the  latter  has 

posed  to  be  charged  were  mterchangcd,  the  charge  vented  by  bir  WiUiam  Ihorason.     Ihese  m- 

of  the  electiometor  was  still  always  negative.    The  stmments  were  found  to  be  seriously  affected 

last  resource  was   to  assume  that  my  body  had  by  earth-currents,  depending  on  some  rapid 


the  case ;  for,  resuming  my  seat  at  the  table  and  &nd  cut  off  the  French  company's  cables,  in- 
scraping  my  foot  on  the  rug,  I  was  able  at  will  to  terfering  very  much  with  the  currents  indi- 
move  the  index  to  its  greatest  extent,  A  ffold-leaf  oating  true  signals.  This  inconvenience  waa 
electrometer  shows  the  phenomena  as  readify  obviated  by  laying  an  insukted  wire  about 

The  most  essential  condition  appears  to  be  that  the  ""'****'^7  *'/   *«/"*6  «*   »**o«a»v^?«   »ti»w  ^^^» 

boot  or  shoe  of  the  experimtjnter  must  have  a  thin  three  miles  long,  back  from  the  station  to  the 

sole  and  be  perfectly  dry ;  a  surface  polished  by  wear  sea,  in  which  a  large  metal  plate  was  immersed, 

seems  to  augment  the  effect.    By  rubbing  the  sole  of  After  this  had  been  done,  it  was  found  that 

the  boot  agjunst  the  carpet  or  ruff,  the  electricities  are  p^rt  of  the  so-called  earth-currents  had  been 

separated,  the  carpet  assumes  the  positive  state  and  5„^  4,^  j.v^  -;«««i-  „««*  k«.  ♦iv^  a ^^«4^««  «««« 

the  sole ae negative  stete;  the  foniier.beinjf  a  toler-  ^^^  *?  the  signals  swit  by  the  American  com- 

able  insulator,  prevents  the  positive  electricity  from  pany  into  their  own  Imes,  for  when  the  delicate 

running  away  to  the  earth,  while  the  sole  of  the  foot,  receiving  instrument  was  placed  between  the 

being,  a  much  better  conductor,  readily  allows  the  earth  at  the  French  station  and  the  earth  at  the 
%^^^3  negative  electricity  to  pass  mto  the  body.  ^    ^^    j      j      .^     j^j^  ^^    ^j  y 

So  effective  is  the  excitation,  that,  if  three  persons  "^•^."^  ,  ^  j       .     v**v«*w  i>«a»u  vu%>  vha^sj  muu^ 

hold  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  the  first  rubs  the  <>'  insulated  wire,  the  messages  sent  by  the 

carpet  with  his  foot  while  the  third  touohes  the  plate  rival  company  were  clearly  indicated,  so  clear- 

of  tne  electrometer  with  his  finder,  a  strong  cliaive  is  ly,  indeed,  that  they  have  been  automatically 

comraunixjflted  to  the  instrumeni    Even  approaching  recorded  by  Sir  WUUam    Thomson's  siphon 

the  electrometer  by  the  hand  or  body,  it  becomes  ««^^«j^,      t*  «»«-4.  -k-.  ^i^«.i.,  »«.^»..f^^^Vi.i«»4- 

charged  by  induction  at  some  distance."^'  recorder.    It  must  be  dearly  understood  that 

A  stronger  effect  is  produced  on  the  index  of  the  the  American  lines  come  nowhere  into  oon- 

instmment  i^  after  mbbing  the  foot  amtinst  the  oar-  tact,  or  even  into  the  neighborhood  of   the 

pet,  it  be  immediately  raised  from  it    When  the  two  French  line.    The  two  stations  are  several 

are  m  contact,  the  electricities  are  m  some  degree  co-  hundred  yards  apart,  and  yet  messages  sent  at 

erced  or  dissimulated ;  but,  when  they  are  scpurated,  '•«""*^"  /  »'^^«  "i ".  If     Ii  ^        j     ^  xv  ^^\. 

the  whole  of  the  ne<?ative  electricity  becomes  free  and  o^e  station  are  distinctly  read  at  the  other 

expands  itself  in  the  body.    A  single  stamp  on  the  station ;  the  only  connection  between  the  two 
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being  through  tho  earth;  and  it  is  quite  clear  of  alternate  obstmctions  and  free  cond  actors, 
that  they  would  be  so'  received  and  read  at  The  obstructions  are  pieces  of  platinum  wire, 
fifty  stations  in  the  neighborhood  all  at  once,  say  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
The  explanation  is  obvioqs  enough :  the  poten-  free  conductors  or  radiators  are  pieces  of 
tial  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
stations  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  These  radiators  also  perform  the  part  of  reser- 
thepowerftil  battery  used  to  send  the  American  voirs  so  as  to  produce  an  equal  distribution 
signals.  The  potential  of  the  sea  at  the  other  of  the  current,  and  hence,  when  a  sufficiently 
end  of  the  short  insulated  line  remains  almost  powerflil  current  is  sent  through  any  length 
if  not  wholly  unaffected  by  these,  and  thus  the  of  chain,  the  same  caloric  effects  take  place  in 
island  acts  like  a  sort  of  great  Leyden  jar,  con-  every  portion  of  it  His  inventicm  he  thinks 
tinually  charged  by  the  American  battery,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  railway-cars.  The  mag- 
discharged  in  part  through  the  short  insulated  neto-electrio  engine  would  be  placed  under 
French  line.  Each  time  the  American  operator  the  car,  and  operated  from  an  axle  of  the  car- 
depresses  his  sending-key,  he  not  only  sends  a  wheels ;  and  by  the  chains  heat  would  be  con- 
current through  his  lines,  but  electrifies  the  ducted  to  metallic  plates  put  under  each  seat, 
whole  island,  and  this  electrification  is  detected  or  not  so  thickly,  and  sufiacient  heat  radiated 
and  recorded  by  the  rival  company's  instru-  from  those  points  to  warm  the  cars.  The  au- 
ments.  thor,  in  this  connection,  gives  an  account  of 
The  Electric  Light  in  War. — ^Tlie  Paris  cor-  another  invention  which  he  terms  a  "circuit- 
respondent  of  the  Engineer  writes  that  ttie  changer,"  by  the  use  of  which  large  magneto- 
French  made  great  use  of  the  electric  light  in  electric  machines  could  be  dispensed  with, 
the  defence  of  that  city.  One  of  the  varieties  smaller  ones  being  able  to  do  the  some  heat- 
of  apparatus  set  up  on  Montmartre  by  M.  ing  work.    He  says : 

Bazin    was    electro-magnetic.      The   central  By  means  of  another  invention  of  the  writer's,' 

cylinder  supported  four  series  of  double  coils,  ^bich  he  has  term^  a  "  circuit^ehanger,"  very  lainre 

covered  Witt  copper  wire  enveloped  in  silk.  °  n»e'?SaW  tt'T^ult  K'^inwtS^ 

The  cylinder  was  rotated  by  a  steam  engine  and  the  less  power  it  would  require  to  operate  it. 

of  three  horse-power,  making  about  400  revo-  7his  instrument  consists  of  a  revolving  abaft  or  bar- 

lutions  a  minute.     The  lamp  used  was  of  the  rel,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  in  constant  connection 

ordmary  form,  with  the  Foucault  and  Duboscq  Z\^^  ^«  ^""^^  S!!  °^»«*^\^7  5f*»;  ?^  •  ^"^e. 

.^.^i»4-^.      T<il«  .^fl^»4-^.  •.TA.i   «v».AKrvi;^    ^'^A  Placed  on  the  shaft  are  a  number  of  points  arranged 

regulator.     The  reflector  was  parabolic,  and  .pirally,  bo  that  in  revolving  the  insfariment  no  twa 

the  whole  surrounaea  by  a  shield,  to  hide  it  points  approach  the  same  line  at  the  same  time. 

from  the  Germans.   The  light,  from  its  elevated  Corresponding  to  these  points  are  springs,  and  when 

position,  commanded  the  whole  of  Paris  and  the  apparatus  is  in  operation  each  point  is  brought 

theBurroun«ingplair«.    A specUtoron Mont-  ^^-^rrtt .X^l JS''co^I^°S?ft'^«'^ 

martre  could  see  distinctly  the  details  of  the  compared  to  a  musical  box,  the  difference  bemg  that 

facade  of  a  building  2,600  metres  off;  at  2,900  in  revolving  it  a  contact  Is  made  instead  of  a  musical 

metres  a  man  could  be  seen  standing  at  a  win-  sound.    By  means  of  this  instrument  a  current  of 

dow :  at  8,000  metres  a  mass  of  cavalry  or  in-  dootrioity  may  be  sent  consecutively  tlurough  as 

A.«4.JL^»r.\i:«4-t^»n;ai«»viA.  ^-^A  ^^  A  Annw>^4>.Ao  many  different  circuits  as  there  are  pomts  on  the 

fantij  was  distmguishable ;  and  at  4,000  metres  cylinder,  the  only  limit  bemg  the  numCr  of  the  lat- 

the  dome  or  the  Invalides,  with  its  bands  of  ter  that  can  be  placed  on  a  cylinder  of  a  certain 

gold,  looked  brilliant.     On  the  ramparts,  800  length  and  diameter.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 

i^ ^     '%r i.— . I ^1 1*      I  X . .Oa  ■ftvmA      Xfi  m    o»wwA«<»   rw^  AlA.M4>iMtM*-n   <^'^  A    jkA«i»M(«k  %VA«tr««  will 


the  practical  effect  of  the  lamp  only  extended  j^  ^  minute,  it  would  produce  the  same  effects  by 

about  800  metres  from  its  position,  the  neld  being  sent  through  any  other,  or  one  hundred  xpore, 

was  illuminated  to  the  extent  of  700  metres  for  the  reason  that  the  same  current  is  sent  through 

for  the  benefit  of  all  placed  between  the  light  ^^  different  circuit  the  same  number  of  times  per 

««*!  Ufl  yvV^^^f      A    Bln4';»rvi  ^«  ^u^  .^.v^^^L^-a  minutc  I  sud,  but  for  thc  wcsT  whidi  ilf  would  neoes- 

and  its  object.    A  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  ^^^ly  eitaU  ^n  the  instrument,  it  could  be  revolved 

could  see  about  8,000  metres  trom  the  enceinte,  ^ith  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  in  each  veiy  nearly 

and,  by  this  means,  stiict  watch  was  kept  continuous. 

upon  the  plains  around  the  city  at  night,  as  In  order  to  warm  a  railway-oar,  then,  it  would  re- 
far,  in  one  direction,  as  1,000  metres  beyond  <ltiire  a  circuit-chanffer  with  points  on  it  correstjond- 
oi  '-rT  •  S-.  1^/^i.t  "cL  i!  "^J^2l  ing  to  tho  number  of  seats;  and,  if  a  passenger  should 
Bt.  Denis.  On  one  of  the  French  corvettes  fi^d  the  heat  under  his  feet  uncomfortable,  he  could 
the  same  apparatus  was  adapted  for  a  night-  easily,  by  a  contrivance  for  tiie  purpose,  cut  off  tho 
telegraph,  with  the  addition  of  a  system  of  current,  and  at  once  cause  an  abatement  of  it. 
fashes  and  the  aid  of  a  colored  lens,  and  sig-  Chronoecope, — 6uch  is  the  name  given  to  an 
nals  made  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  invention  of  Captain  Koble,  of « England,  for 
eight  miles.  ascertaining  the  movement  of  a  prolectile 
ElectrchHeating, — W.  Leigh  Burton,  of  within  a  gun — ^thus  supplementing  the  omce  of 
Eichmond,  Ya.,  describes,  in  Y  an  Nostrand's  a  chronograph,  which  records  the  speed  of  a 
Engineering  Magazine^  a  new  invention  for  ball  after  it  leaves  the  piece.  The  machino 
utilizing  electricity  for  heating  purposes.  He  comprises  wheel-work  set  in  motion  by  a  heavy 
takes  a  magneto-electric  machine,  like  Wilde^s,  weight,  a  dial  which  indicates  the  rate  of 
and  connects  with  it  a  chain  or  coil  made  up  motion,  and  a  series  of  disks  rotating  on  an 
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axis.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  resistanoe  of  pure  metals  to  the  electric 
each  disk  is  placed  the  terminal  of  an  electric  current  inoreaaes  with  increase  of  temperature 
wiroi  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  in  a  simple  ahsolnte  ratio.  A  platinnm  wire 
with  a  gun,  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  of  known  resistance  is  coiled  upon  a  small  cyl- 
distant.  Through  the  sides  of  the  gun,  at  inder  of  fire-day,  and  is  covered  by  a  tabe  of 
regolfur  distances  from  breech  to  mozsle,  iron  the  same  metal,  which  protects  the  wire  from 
plugs  are  screwed*  In  the  centre  of  each  the  destruotiye  action  of  flame,  without  pre- 
plng  works  a  piston,  which  by  pressure  against  Tenting  access  of  heat.  Thus  constructed,  the 
its  inner  end  can  be  pushed  slightly  outward ;  pyrometer  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  is  con- 
to  its  outer  end  the  wire  is  attached.  When  nected  by  wires  with  a  Daniell's  battery  of  two 
all  is  ready,  the  disks  of  the  chronoscope  are  oells^  and  with  a  compact  resistance-measurer, 
made  to  rotate  by  the  wheel-work  with  great  specially  devised  by  Mr.  Siemens,  on  which 
velocity;  the  gun  is  fired;  the  projectile,  as  it  the  observer  makes  observations  at  his  ease, 
rushes  along  the  bore,  pushes  the  inner  ends  As  the  fire  burns,  the  electrical  resistance  of 
of  the  pistons  ono  after  the  other;  the  outer  the  platinum  coil  rapidly  increases,' and  commu- 
ends  give  a  alight  jump,  sufficient,  however,  nicates  its  progress  to  the  measurer,  on  which 
to  cut  the  wires  thereto  attached,  and  by  this  the  indications  of  temperature  may  be  read  off 
cutting  a  spark  is  on  the  instant  produced  at  as  entirely  trustworthy,  even  up  to  the  melting- 
the  tenninal  on  the  chronascope.    The  edges  point  of  platinum. 

of  the  disk  have  previously  been  coated  with  EUctro-magneUc  Anemometer. — ^This  inven- 

white  paper  under  a  film  of  lampblack ;  the  tion,  by  Mr.  J .  J.  Hall,  for  registering  the  ve- 

spark  bums  off  a  minute  speck  of  the  black,  locity  and  pressure  of  the  wind,  is  composed 

leaving,  of  course,  a  speck  of  the  white  paper  of  two  parts,  one  for  each  of  these  purposes, 

visible  beneath.    The  first  spark  comes  from  The  velocity  apparatus  consists  of  a  set  of 

the  wire  nearest  the  breech,  the  last  from  the  Bobinson^s  hemispherical  cups,  which  commu- 

on^  nearest  the  muszle,  and  the  intermediate  nicate  their  motion  downwai^l  into  a  brass  box, 

ones  in  their  order.    The  time  between  one  where  it  is  reduced  in  angular  velocity,  and 

and  the  other  is  almost  .inconceivably  small,  causes  a  contact  disk  or  commutator  0n  which 

but^  as  the  chronoscope  will   measure   the  two  platinum  contact  pins  are  fixed  equidistant 

hundred-thousandth   part  of  a   second,  the  from  one  another)  to  revolve  in  -^th  mile.    An 

movement  of  the  projectile  along  the  gun  is  ac-  insulated  metallic  lever,  having  a  platinnm 

curately  recorded  by  the  sparks  on  the  disks,  working  face,  stands  on  either  side  of  the  disk, 

and  is  read  off />n  a  scale  to  four  or  five  places  so  that  upon  the  completion  of  every  ^i^^ 

of  decimals.  mile  one  or  other  of  the  contact  pins  comes  in 

JSledrie  Bwy» — During  the  early  part  of  the  contact  with  the  two  levers,  thus  uniting  them 

year  an  electric  buoy,  the  invention  of  M.  £.  and  completing  the  circuit.    The  levers  are 

I)uohemin,  was  exhibited  at  Cherbourg  by  or-  raised  a  few  degrees,  and  then  fall  back  to 

der  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine.    The  their  normal  position  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 

electricity  was  produced  by  the  constantly-  the  next  pin,  and  so  on.    The  recording  appa- 

renewed  action  of  sea-water  on  zinc,  but  the  ratus  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions 

inventor  has  since  demonstrated  that  an  in-  working  in  a  frame  or  between  two  brass 

crease  of  intensity  could  be  obtained  by  means  plates,  the  arbors  of  which  project  through  a 

of  certain  chemical  agents  held  in  suspension  dial-plate  whef  eon  the  circles  and  figures  are 

around  thednc,  or  the  charcoal  element.    The  engraved  and  carry  the  hands.    These  wheels 

new  battery  resulting  from  the  experiments  are  driven  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  line 

consists  of  a  porous  vase  fixed  on  a  wooden  wound  round  a  barrel,  and  a  locking-pin  disk 

buoy  ot  floater.    The  vase  is  surrounded  by  a  (the  pinion  of  which  works  in  the  first  wheel) 

thick  zinc  cylinder,  pierced  with  holes,  the  is  released,  at  every  contact  of  the  cup-appara- 

wja«  of  which  represents  the  negative  pole,  tus,  by  an  electro-magnet,  which  unlocks  the 

mthin  the  porous  vase  is  placed  a  slab  of  gas-  pin-disk  and  allows  the  first  hand  to  advance 

retort  charcoal,  to  which  is  affixed  the  con-  r^th  mile  on  the  graduated  dial,  by  a  jump 

dnotor  of  the  positive  pole ;  the  charootd  is  similar  to  the   minute-hands  in   remontoire 

surrounded  by  pieces  of  coke  and  perchlorate  clocks.    By  turning  on  a  "  strike-silent "  stop 

of  iron.    The  vase  is  careftdly  closed,  and  the  a  hammer  lever  is  brought  into  connection 

battery,  when  plunged  in  the  sea,  immediately  with  the  escapement  and  strikes  a  bell  at  every 

gives  forth  large  quantities  of  electricity.  contact.    By  this  arrangement  the  observer 

JBUetrieal  Beiiatance  Fyrametsr, — 2fature  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  notice  the  seconds- 
says  of  this  invention  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Siemens,  hand  of  his  watch  or  chronometer  while  he 
that  it  is  the  very  salamander  of  pyrometers,  counts  the  number  of  times  that  the  bell  is 
and  wiU  measure  the  temperature  of  the  most  struck,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  fLYe- 
highly-heated  furnace,  which  must  render  it  hundredth  part  of  a  mile,  and  by  a  formula 
iiMiepensable  in  operations  where  intense  heat  arranged  by  Mr.  Hall  (who  has  also  arranged 
is  required,  and  to  aU  experimentalists  who  .  a  comprehensive  series  of  tables  for  use  with 
bow  the  imperfections  of  the  pyrometer  in  *this  instrument)  the  hourly  velocity  may  be 
ordinary  use.  The  construction  of  the  new  readily  deduced.  In  noting  velocities  extend- 
instrument  is  based  on  the  physical  fact  that  ing  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  instrument 
Vol.  X.— 18  a 
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is  read  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  ordinary  cap  KairrCs  Electrical  MaeJUne. — This  machine 
and  dial  anemometer,  or  as  a  gas-meter.  By  has  been  modified  and  improved  by  suspending 
means  of  the  formula  before  mentioned  (al-  a  Leyden  jar  from  each  of  the  conduct-ors,  and  * 
though  the  unit  of  measurement  in  this  instru-  connecting  the  outer  coatings  of  the  two  jars 
ment  is  five-hundredths)  the  observer  may  by  a  chain.  The  permanent  and  complete 
arrive  at  results  as  near  the  truth  as  if  the  in-  neutralization  of  the  coatings  thus  united  gives 
strument  were  capable  of  registering  the  one-  great  energy  to  the  condensation.  By  em- 
thousandth  part  of  a  mile,  whUe  the  great  ploying  jars  160  millimetres  high  and  90  in 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  battery-  diameter,  M.  P6rard  has  succeeded  in  piercing 
power  is  less  called  into  action,  from  which  a  plate  of  glass  6  millimetres  thick,  although 
we  may  infer  its  elemental  duration  will  be  the  glass  cylinder  of  the  machine  was  only  60 
considerably  longer.  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  the  cushion  880 

A  Magnetic  Paradox. — Such  is  the  term  ap-  long.    With  this  arrangement  sparks  100  mil- 
plied  by  8..  Alfred  Varley  to  an  instrument  limetres  long  can  be  obtained  ordinarily,  and 
exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  the  apparent  even  170  when  the  atmospheric  conditions 
repulsion  of  soft  iron  by  a  magnet.  favor.   The  spark,  however,  has  not  the  inten- 
sity of  that  of  Holtz's  machine  or  Ruhmkorff's 

The  apparatus  oonsisted  of  a  compound  magnet  in  ooil,  but  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  first, 

tex'"ol7Wirt4'b^e''m»'rbyi^  f^i  ">•?/«  <«>-Pf«d  to  that  of  al^e  coa 
duction  and  were  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but,  if  a  i^r  amphtude  and  bnUiancy.  f  he  detonation 
Boft-iron  bar,  notbyiteelf  magnetic,  waa  approached  of  the  longest  spark  is  as  loud  as  that  of  the 
near  to  the  pieces  of  iron,  they  leaped  away  from  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  a  battery  of  six  Ley- 
magnet  in  tne  box  and  became  strongly  attached  to  ^qj^  4^pg 

i5eC^y°th^;;j^e?^a?tet7^n'^a^  ^.  ^«f  Thermo-EUctric  File.  -  Further 
The  author  stated  the  explanation  demonstrated  the  experiments  With  the  new  pile  contnved  by 
duality  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  it  would  also  prove,  Messrs.  Mure  and  Clamard  seem  to  demon- 
did  we  not  already  know  it,  that  magnetic  force  was  strate  its  economic  value.  Forty  couples,  act- 
transmitted  only  by  induction.    He  stated  that  if  a  j^g  f^r  ten  consecutive  hours,  consumed  786 

piece  of  soft  iron. were  placed  over  the  poles  of  a    i..^  *"*    »^"  ^^  "^^ »         ^2.'^' 

magnet,  the  magnet '  develops  the  magnetic  forces  J^^res  of  gas  at  an  expense  of  2i  centimes  an 
resident  in  the  iron  hj  separating  them,  and  the  iron  hour.  From  this  pile  visible-  sparks  were  Ob- 
is attracted  only  by  virtue  of  the  forces  existing  in  tained  between  the  two  electrodes;  the  current 
„j..  .^       ._..      i-i_,_  .1-  ^  __               _    .            ...  millimetres  in 

and  also  de- 


magnetic  forces  resident  in  the  soft  iron  will  be  more  composed  water.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
developed ;  but  if  the  niece  of  soft  iron  be  midwav,  40  couples  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Bunscn  element, 
it  will  not  be  attracted,  as  the  forces  on  either  side    Ze  Genie  Indmtriel  gives  the  following   de- 


over  the  magnet  be  approached  by  a  soft-iron  bar,  bars  of  lead,  or  native  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  of  plates 

the  magnetic  forces  separated  and  rendered  active  in  of  steel.  The  bars  are  40  millimetces  long  by  8  tliick, 

the  piece  of  iron  will  develop^  the  magnetic  forces  and  the  plates  of  steel  are  55  millimetres  long  by  8 

resident  in  the  iron  bar,  and,  if  tl^  bar  opposed  no  broad,  and  0.6  thick. 

resistance  to  the  assumption  of  the  magnetic  condl-  In  these  couples  galena  is  the  electro  -  negative 
tion,  it  would  exert  an  attractive  force  tor  the  piece  element ;  iron,  the  electro-positive.  The  form  of  the 
of  soft  iron  equal  to  that  exerted  bj  the  magnet,  pro-  bars  is  such  that,  by  placing  them  side  by  side,  they 
vided  always  that  the  bar  was  at  the  same  distance,  make  a  ring  of  12  couples,  of  which  the  int«nor  is 
It  was  stated  that  as  the  mass  ol'iron  in  the  iron  bar  was  formed  by  the  extremities  whioh  are  to  be  heated, 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  They  are  united  in  tension  by  means  of  tin  solder, 
resistance  opposed  by  the  bar  to  polarization  was  They  are  isolated  from  one  another  b^  thin  mica 
comparatively  small,  and  might  be  disregarded,  and  plates.  By  placing  5  of  these  rings  in  a  vertical 
consequently  it  followed  that  as  the  dual  forces  resi-  column,  a  oattery  of  60  couples  is  formed.  Tnese 
dent  in  iron  are  equal,  and  the  one  force  cannot  be  rings  are  isolated  and  separated  by  washers  of  as- 
developed  without  equally  developing  the  other;  bestos.  The  whole  ia  flnnly  held  between  2  iron 
when  tne  iron  bar  was  approached  nearer  to  the  piece  rings  by  means  of  8  bolts. 

of  soft  iron  it  became  attracted,  leaping  away  from  The  pile  thus  forms  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  interior 

the  magnet  and  attaching  itself  to  tne  iron  bar,  and  of  which  must  be  heated.    The  cooling  of  the  junc- 

this  notwithstanding  that  the  attractive  force  exhib-  tions,  whose  temperature  should  be  lower,  is  caused 

ited  by  the  iron  bar  nas  been  called  Into  being  by  the  by  radiation  into  the  air.     The  interior  cylinder 

magnet  in  the  box,  which  is  nearer  to  the  piece  of  measures  50  millimetres  in  diameter  ond  about  the 

soft  iron  than  it  is  to  the  iron  bar.    The  iron  bar  also  same  in  height.    The  heated  surface  is  about  V6  sq. 

collected  the  magnetic  ravs  of  force  issuing  from  the  centimetres.     The  apparatus  is  heated  by  a  gas* 

magnets,  and  consequently  it  exerted  a  g^reater  at-  burner,  consisting  ofastcelcvlinder  56  millimetres  in 

traction  for  the  piece  of  soft  iron  than  any  mdividual  diameter,  closed  above,  open  below,  and  pierced  with 

magnetformingpartof  the  compound  magnet.   This  small  orifices.    This  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

was  shown  by  placing  a  piece  or  soft  iron  on  the  pole  pile.     A  tube  pierced  with  holes  surrounds  this 

of  one  of  the  magnets  and  removing  it  from  the  pole  cylinder  and  distributes  the  gas  unifonnly  around 

by  the  superior  attractive  force  of  me  iron  bar.    It  it.    The  gas  rises,  and,  arriving  at  the  orifices  in  the 

was  also  snown  that,  if  only  the  thickness  of  a  pieoD  burner,  meets  the  air  which  is  escaping  from  it  be- 

of  writing-paper  were  placed  between  the  magnets  cause  of  the  draft  of  the  tube  of  steel  that  surrounda 

and  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  appearance  of  repulsion  the  apparatus.  Each  orifice  in  the  burner  thus  forma 

could  be  prevented.  a  blow-pipe,  tiie  jet  of  which  strikes  the  oppsite  side. 
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Ingenioui  Electrical  ExperimenU. — ^Aooarse  black  coat  with  far  while  he  stands  upon  a 

of  seven  lectures,  delivered  by  Prof,  Tyndoll,  glasa-legged  stool.    Small  fish  of  gold  leaf  are 

at  the  Bojal  Institution  during  the  summer,  made  to  float  in  the  air-current  given  off  from 

were  illustrated  by  many  novel  and  highly-  the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar.     To  de- 

ingenious  experiments,  such  as  the  following:  monstrate  the  relation  of  resistance  to  heat- 

The  elongation  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron,  when  it  ing  power,  a  long  line  of  wire  is  arranged 

is  thrown  in  the  magnetic  state  by  being  en-  in  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  silver,  and, 

circled  in  the  folds  of  a  voltaic  current,  con-  when  a  voltaic  current  of  due  intensity  is 

yeyed  by  a  helix,  was  shown  by  the  starting  passed  through  the  length,  each  stretch  of  the 

of  a  spot  of  electric  light  some  6  or  8  inches  on  platinum  wire  is  seen  to  glow  with  brilliant 

a  screen,  when  the  molecular  condition  of  mag-  red  heat,  while  the  stretches  of  silver  wire  be- 

netism  was  excited  by  the  passage  of  the  cur-  tween  remain  still  invisible.  A  beautiful  series 

rent.    Ilie  change  in  the  position  of  the  molr  of  Geissler^s  vacuum-tubes  was  brought  into 

ecules  of  iron  was  proved  by  throvring  the  successive  operation,  in  which  the  auroral  dis- 

beam  of  light  through  a  vertical  cell  of  glass  charge  was  broken  into  stratified  leaves,  in 

containing  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  suspended  which  the  glow  was  extinguished  by  the  ap- 

in  water.    An  artificial  telegraph-cable,  whose  proximation  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-ma^et, 

resistance  to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  in  which  a  feeble  glow  was  converted  into 

carrent  was  made  identical  with  14,000  miles  bright  stratified  light  by  the  iofluence  of  a 

of  an  actual  marine  cable,  was  formed  by  Intro-  magnet ;  and,  beautiful  beyond  all  the  rest,  the 

ducing,  into  the  path  of  the  current,  gaps,  con-  light  from  the  enclosed  negative  terminal  of 

sisting  of  feebly-conductiDg  liquids  and  con-  the  voltaic  battery  was  arranged  into  the  well- 

densers,  so  distributed  as  to  represent  the  knownlinesof  magnetic  force,  when  subjected 

respective  distances,  by  telegraphic  routes,  of  to  the  influence  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bombay,  Australia,  and  many  .  New  Fottm  of  Battery, — "hi,  Figuier   has 

other  places.    Before  the  current  was  sent  devised  a  cheap  battery  on  the  principle  of 

througn  this  line,  dots  of  light,  one  for  each  Smee^s.  He  makes  plates  of  retort-coke,  paints 

station,  cast  from  mirrors  by  the  instrumental-  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 

ity  of  electric  illumination,  Lay  upon  the  screen  platinum,  dries  them,  and  then  reduces  the 

in  a  straight  vertical  range.  When  the  current  chloride  on  the  coke  by  heating  it  in  the  fire, 

was  passed,  dot  after  dot  started  aside  upon  the  leaving  the  coke  coated  with  metallic  platinum, 

screen,  the  movement  of ,  the  dots  indicating  Silvered  carbon  may  also  be  used,  but  that  is 

the  points  successively  reached  by  the  current,  obtained  with  more  difficulty.    Either  of  these 

the  mterval  of  time  between  each  representing  kinds  of  plates  the  inventor  thinks  superior  to 

the  interval  that  would  actually  occur  in  tele-  those  used  in  a  Smee^s  battery,  the  irregular 

^aphing  between  the  real  stations.    Another  surface  of  the  former  preventing  the  escape  of 

mteresting  beam-of-]ight  Ulnstration  is  the  one  hydrogen.  He  gives  a  rough  surface  to  the  cut 

employed  to  indicate  the  excitement  of  dia-  plates  of  retort-coke  by  spreading  them  over 

magnetic  force  in  a  tube  of  copper  suspended  with  a  mixture  of  diluted  white  of  egg  or 

between  the  poles  of  an  electric  magnet.    The  blood-albamen  and  syrup,  and  then  carefally 

tube  is  carried  by  a  string  of  silk,  and  rotates  burning  them  until  smoke  is  no  longer  given 

rapidly  when  the  string  is  touched.    The  same  oflf.    This  process  being  repeated  two  or  three 

string  also  carries  above  the  tube  a  series  of  times,  myriads  of  points,  tffb  debris  of  minute 

small  mirrors  which  reflect  the  light  of  an  vesicles,  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  original 

eleetrio  beam,  so  that  a  continuous  elliptical  carbon  plates.    The  plates  thus  made  must  be 

hand  of  illumination  is  formed  on  the  screen  well  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to 

while  the  twisting  is  continued.    The  instant  remove  any  loose  particles  which  might  other- 

the  electro-magnet   is  made  active  by   the  wise  fix  themselves  accidentally  upon  the  zinc, 

tfansmission  of  the  current  through  its  helix,  and  set  up  local  action.    They  are  said  to  last 

the  copper  tube  acquires  diamagnetic  piblarity  in  use  at  least  three  years, 

by  induction,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  this  Delavosier  has  contrived  a  battery  capable 

polarity  the  rotation  is  arrested,  and  the  band  of  producing  a  very  regular  current  without 

of  lights  upon  the  screen  is  changed  into  a  amalgamating  the  zinc,  and  evolving  no  gas. 

small  stationary  spot  of  illumination.    When  It  consists  of  a  galvanic  cell,  composed  of  zinc 

the  electro-magnet  is  unmade  by  the  arrest  of  and  carbon,  placed  in  a  fluid  made  up  of  40 

the  voltaic  current,  the  spot  of  light  again  be-  parts  water,  4.6  parts  bichromate  of  potash,  9 

comes  an  elliptical  band,  under  the  resumption  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts  sul- 

of  the  twisting  of  the  silk  string  with  its  mir-  phate  of  soda,  and  4  parts  double  sulphate  of 

rors  and  copper  tube.  The  sound  produced  by  potash  and  iron. 

the  molecular  vibration  in  iron,  wnen  its  mass  Nature  speaks  approvingly  of  Mr.  J.  Parnell's 

is  transiently  magnetized  by  t^e  voltaic  cur-  new  secondary  battery.    It  is  so  constructed 

rent,  is  made  auaible  by  suspending  an  iron  as  to  do  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  having 

poker  upon  two  sounding-boards,  and  making  forty  cells,  each  containing^  a  pair  of  copper 
it  the  core  of  a  helix,  conveying  an  electric .  plates  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  impure 

onrrentb    An  assistant  is  converted  into  an  carbonate  of  sodium,  known  in  commerce  as 

extemporized  electrophorus,  by  flapping  his  "  soda."    By  this  employment  of  an  alkali,  the 
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electro-motive  force  prodnced  is  supposed  to  iron  stove-pipe  placed  in  the  fotindery-office ; 

depend  on  the  electrolytic  redaction  of  the  so-  thence  proceeded  np  the  steeple  of  8t.-G4ry, 

diom.    The  hattery  is  arranged  in  ten  com-  entering  there,  through  a  hroken  glass-pane, 

pound  ceUs  of  four  couples  each,  and  is  charged  the  room  inhabited  by  the  tower  watchman, 

by  a  small  battery  of  five  Grove  ceUs,  and,  In  that  room  the  lightning  fell  upon  a  galvanic 

after  the  connection  has  been  established  for  a  battery,  employed  to  convey,  by  means  of  elec- 

few  seconds,  a  commutator  of  peculiar  con-  tricity,  the  movements  of  the  clockwork  to  tiie 

struction  is  brought  into  play,  and  excites  the  town-hall  clock,  situated  at  several  hundred 

whole  forty  cells  to  activity.    It  is  thought  metres*  distance,  causing  such  havoc  and  dis- 

that  a  battery  so  constructed,  which  can  be  turbance  through  the  connecting  wires  that  it 

energized  at  pleasure  by  a  brief  communication  was  supposed  the  lightning  had  fallen  on  that 

with  the  small  Grove,  will  be  found  of  service  bulling.    Leaving  the  steeple  of  St.-G6ry,  the 

in  telegraphing  through  lines  of  great  resist-  lightning  flew  to  the  house  of  an  artist,  and, 

ance.  after  having  broken  some  panes  of  glass  there- 

Faure's  new  battery  is  a  modification  of  in,  turned  to  the  clock-tower  of  the  college, 
Bunsen's,  the  poles  consisting  of  carbon  in  melting,  without  any  breakage,  several  panes 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  di-  of  glass,  and  turning  other  panes  of  glass  into 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbon  pole  is  made  a  mass  of  curiously-colored,  non-transparent 
in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  provided  with  a  car-  substance ;  and,  lastly,  issuing  again  near  the 
bon  or  platinum  stopper,  and  this  bottle  con-  canal,  slightly  struck  a  soldier  on  duty  there, 
tains  the  nitric  acid,  whose  Aimes,  so  deleter!-  and  disappeared  in  the  water, 
ous  in  the  Bunsen  battery,  are  thus  prevented  ELIOT,  Thomas  D.,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer 
from  escaping,  only  enough  acid  percolating  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Boston,  March  20, 
through  the  charcoal  to  keep  up  the  necessary  1808 ;  died  in  New  Bedford,  June  12,  1870. 
electrolytic  action  of  the  elements.  The  bot-  Mr.  Eliot's  early  days  were  passed  in  Washing- 
tie,  which  is  at  once  pole  and  porous  dia-  ton,  then  the  home  of  his  father.  He  entered 
phragm,  is  placed  concentrically  in  the  inte-  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of  Co- 
nor of  a  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc.  And  the  lumbia,  and  the  year  before  his  graduation 
whole  is  contained  in  an  earthen-ware  jar.  delivered  an  English  oration  at  the  first  com- 
When  set  up  for  action  the  bottle  is  nearly  mencement  of  that  institution.  He  graduated 
filled  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  space  con-  in  the  year  1825,  and  delivered  the  Latin  salu- 
taining  the  zinc,  between  the  bottle  and  the  tatory  addresses  on  the  occasion.  Having 
outer  jar,  to  the  required  height  with  the  di-  chosen  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered  the 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sligut  liberation  of  office  of  his  uncle,  William  Cranch,  Chief 
gas  within  the  bottle  causes  a  sufficient  press-  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
ure  to  be  exerted  upon  the  nitric  acid  to  force  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
it  gradually  through  the  carbon.  In  this  way  he  remained  until  the  year  1880,  when  he  re- 
the  exterior  of  the  carbon  pole  remains  im-  moved  to  New  Bedford,  and  finished  his  studies 
mersed  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  nitric  acid  im-  with  C.  H.  Warren.  Upon  his  admission  to 
mediately  opposite  to  the  zinc,  which  is  in  the  bar  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  War- 
course  of  dissolution  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  ren,  and  remained  with  him  several  years,  bnt 
acid.                    «  was  afterward  associated  with  Judge  Eobert 

Curious  J^eeU  of  Lightning, — ^On  the  17th  C.  Pitman.  Judge  Warren  was  subsequently 
of  June,  lightning  struck  a  house  near  Ham-  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
burg,  Germany,  first  demolishing  a  stack  of  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Mr.  Eliot  found  his 
chimneys,  then  finding  its  way  to  the  weU,  p'^actice  widely  extending,  and  of  a  pleas- 
along  a  zinc  pipe  for  carrying  rain-water  from  ant  as  well  as  lucrative  nature.  It  left  him  lit- 
the  roof  downward.  Ilie  pipe  alluded  to,  tie  opportunity  or  desire  to  leave  it  for  the  path 
previously  sound,  was  perforated  in  three  of  political  preferment.  He,  however,  seized 
places ;  at  one  of  the  holes  the  metal  was  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and,  after  an 
forced  outward,  while  at  the  two  other  holes  interval  of  several  years,  a  term  in  the  Senate, 
the  metal  had  been  forced  inward  in  such  a  of  his  State,  with  ability,  and  to  the  general 
manner  as  to  close  the  tube  for  the  passage  of  acceptance  of  his  constituents..  In  the  spring 
water,  at  the  point  where  the  tube  reached  at  of  1854  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
the  bottom  the  earthen-ware  drain-pipe ;  the  term  of  the  Hon.  Zeno  Scudder,  as  Represent- 
latter  was  smashed,  the  soil  which  covered  it  ative  of  the  First  District^  and  took  his  seat  in 
having  been  scooped  out ;  no  fire  ensued  by  the  Thirty-third  Congress  in  the  midst  of  the 
the  striking  of  the  lightning,  nor  was  fusion  intense  excitement  attendant  upon  the  intro- 
of  metal  anywhere  perceptible;  none  of  the  ductionof  theEansas-KebraskaBill.  His  pub- 
parties  present  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  lished  speech  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  many 
occurrence  were  at  all  injured.  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  which  the  occa- 

July  27th,  lightning,  at  Versailles,  France,  sion  c^ed  forth.    Mr.  Eliot  had  always  been 

struck  and  splintered  to  the  fineness  of  match-  a  firm  Whig,  attached  to  the  liberal  wing  of 

wood  the  most  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  canal ;  the  party,  but  centring  his  hopes  upon  the 

thence  darted  to  an  iron-foundery,  and,  after  success  or  that  political  organization.     The 

travelling  its  full  length,  escaped  along  tiie  whirlwind  of  Americanism  swept  that  party 
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oat  of  existence  in  the  fall  of  1854 ;  and  with  guano  in  payment  to  contractors.  The  bonds 
it  disappeared  from  Congress  the  Massachusetts  were  principally  negotiated  in  Europe  on 
delegation.  Mr.  Eliot  shared  the  universal  favorable  terms,  and  large  amounts  were  thus 
fate,  and  his  term  closed  in  March,  1855.  Up-  arranged  shortly  before  the  French  and  Prus- 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  united  sian  War,  so  that  Xhere  will  be  no  interruption 
with  those  members  of  various  organizations  to  the  construction  of  the  unfinished  lines  in 
who  desired  to  found  the  Republican  party ;  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  Europe.  The 
and  in  the  proceedings  at  Boston  which  result-  Government  of  Peru  has  a  fund  of  at  least 
ed  in  the  convention  at  Worcester,  in  the  fall  $50,000,000  from  this  source  to  draw  on  to 
of  1855,  which  nominated  Hon.  Julius  Rock-,  carry  on  the  construction  of  her  unfinished 
well,  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  Erom  that  railways.  This  Government  has  granted  a 
time  he  acted  constantly  and  zealously  with  charter  to  an  English  company  for  a  railroad 
the  Repablican?.  At  the  State  Convention  of  to  cost  $30,000,000.  The  bonds  were  to  be  put 
1857  he  was  xmanimously  nominated  as  their  on  the  market  by  the  French  bankers,  Eslingter 
eancUdate  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  The  war  will,  most  probably, 
but  declined,  as  he  did  subsequently  offers  of  interfere  with  this  arrangement  untU  peace  is 
judicial  stations  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established.  The  railroi^  to  cross  the  Andes  ^ 
and  on  the  new  Superior  Court  bench.  In  the  — 150  miles— to  ascend  an  altitude  of  15,000 
fall  of  1859  Mr.  Eliot  was  chosen  to  the  Thirty-  feet,  to  connect  at  the  frontier  with  the  Bo- 
sixth  Congress  from  tJbe  First  Congressional  livian  Government  trunk  line,  and  which  runs 
District  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  reelected  through  that  state  parallel  with  the  Amazons, 
with  marked  unanimitv  to  the  Thirty-sixth,  to  be  extended  to  a  navigable  seaport,  has  al- 
Tliirty-sev6nth,Thirty-ei^htii,Thirtyjiinth,and  ready  cost  $81,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
Fortieth  Congresses,  having  tiius  served  during  guano  crop  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  as  an 
a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun-  article  of  revenue  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
try.  He  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  influ-  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
ential  position  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  time  it  has  produced  a  revenue  of  more  than  ^ 
and  took  a  deep  interest  and  prominent  part  in  $8,000,000,000,  and  there  is  enough  to  supply 
the  national  legislation  bearing  upon  the  pro-  the  wants  of  the  world  for  twenty  years  to 
tection  and  welfare  of  the  colored  race.  Mr.  come.  The  Peruvian  Government  has  also  le- 
Eliot  retired  from  Congress  against  the  wishes  galized  a  company,  which  is  bound  to  put  on 
of  his  constituents.  They  felt  that  his  retire-  a  large  number  of  first-class  steamers  to  ply 
ment  from  public  life  was  a  loss  to  the  State,  between  New  York  and  Bolivia.  The  Pacific 
He  was  cautious  but  fearless  in  the  enuncia-  Steam  Navigation  Company,  probably  next  in 
tion  of  his  principles.  On  leaving  Congress  at  importance  to  the  Pacific  and  Oriental  Com- 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in  March,  1869,  pany,  have  forty-nine  steamers,  some  of  them 
he  suffered  from  his  exhausting  labors  in  that  measuring  8,500  tons,  now  plying  between  Pan- 
body,  and  his  friends  missed  the  freshness  and  ama  and  V  cdparaiso,  ma  Callao,  and  about  fifty 
vigor  of  health  which  had  always  distinguished  intermediate  ports.  They  make  weekly  depar- 
him.  But  it  was  hoped  by  himself  and  others  tures  each  way.  They  run  their  largest  and  best 
that  rest  was  all  he  required,  and  that  this,  en-  steamer  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
joyed  here  at  home,  would  soon  restore  his  Liverpool,  each  way  tri-monthly.  They  are 
wasted  energy.  In  this  all  were  sadly  disap-  now  adding  thirteen  large  first-class  steamers 
pointed.  He  daily  grew  weaker,  until  in  to  their  already  large  fieet,  making  sixty-two 
MJarch  last  he  sought  relief  by  a  visit  to  Savan-  steamers  in  all. 

nah,  but  without  any  benefit  from  the  change,  EUROPE.  Few  years  in  the  history  of 
and,  after  about  a  month's  sojourn  there,  he  modem  times  have  been  so  eventftd  as  the  » 
returned,  and  graduaUy  sunk  to  his  final  rest,  year  1870.  The  eyes  of  thb  whole  civilized 
ENGINEERING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA,  world  have  been  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  po- 
Ohili,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  built  8  litical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
roads,  517  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  $29,-  of  the  nations  will  form  the  most  interesting 
750,000,  on  the  4  ft.  8)^  in.  gauge ;  and  she  has  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  their 
built  6  roads,  222  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  existence.  Baffled  in  all  his  plans  which  he 
$5,065,000,  on  the  8^  ft.  gauge.  This  makes  had  devised  for  arresting  the  union  movement 
for  Chili  14  railroads,  739  miles  long,  at  a  cost  in  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
of  $35,415,000.  Peru  is  not  behind  Chili  in  man  empire,  Louis  Napoleon  precipitated  a 
the  march  of  railroad  progress.  She  has  built,  war  which  resulted  in  a  decided  victory  of 
during  the  same  period,  5  roads,  613  miles  long,  Germany,  the  overthrow  of  his  own  throne, 
at  a  cost  of  $102,890,000,  and  she  is  construct-  the  setting  up  of  a  French  republic,  and  the 
ing  7  other  roads,  all  of  them  in  a  forward  consolidation  of  aU  the  Gi&rman  States  into  a 
state,  that  will  reach  481  miles,  which,  when  new  empire,  with  Xing  William  as  first  Em- 
completed,  will  make  12  trunk  lines,  1,094  miles  peror.  Though  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
long.  Besides,  there  are  qdite  a  number  of  war  was  not  ended,  it  was  no  longer  doubted 
short  branch  lines.  Some  of  these  roads  are  that  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be 
built  by  private  contract;  the  minority  of  them  able  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
are  paid  for  by  Government  bonds  secured  by  that  foremost  among  them  would  be  the  an- 
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EUROPE. 


The  above  table  is  intended  to  present  a  view  of  the  three  great  races  of  Europe  in  1870,  and  fragments 
of  other  races.  The  dark  sqiiares  signify  the  Germanic  race,  the  light  squares  signify  the  Slavic,  and  the 
light  cirolos  the  Bomanio  race.    Each  square,  circle,  or  letter,  denotes  one  million  inhabitants. 

The  squares  denoting  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Slavic  and  (^eimanic  races  in  Bussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  are  bo  placed  as  to  indicate  the  regions  occupied  by  them. 

The  Basques  are  partly  in  France,  but  chiefly  in  Spun. 

Only  round  numbers  are  indicated,  and  in  the  usufd  way,  fractions  over  or  under  a  million  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  nearest  million.    All  under  five  hundred  thousand  are  left  unrepresented. 

The  bird's-eye  or  brief  notation  for  numbers  used  in  this  map,  by  which  their  relative  proportions  are 
presented  to  the  eye  in  their  geographical  distribution,  was  first  used  and  published  by  the  author  in  his 
"  Bird*s-«ye  Views  of  Slavery  in  Missouri."  •    St.  Louis,  1862. 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Oongress,  In  the  year  18QS,  by  Edwin  Leigh,  in  the  derk^s  Office  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Bls&ict  of  Missouri. 


nexatlon  to  Gennanf  of  those  eastern  districts 
of  France  in  wlucb  the  6«miaii  Isngaage  it 
BtiU  Bpoken,  namelj,  the  whole  of  Alaace^and 
apartof  lorntine.  {.SMGRBHiN-FaxNon  Wab 
BJM  Alsaoe.) 

In  almost  immediato  connection  with  the 
ootbre&k  of  the  v/ia  between  France  and  6er- 
man;,  was  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  hy 
the  Siag  of  Italy,  and  their  annexation  to  his 
kingdom.  For  years  the  aoTereignty  of  the 
Pope  has  needed  for  its  nndiatnrbed  eilrtence 
the  protection  of  French  hayonets.  When  they 
were  withdrawn,  the  King  of  Italy  did  not 
hesitate  to  occupy  the  papal  dominions  and 
the  city  of  Bome,  and  the  people  of  the 
annexed  territot?  were  c&lled  upon  to  ratify 
the  change  of  goTernment.  The  Pope,  of 
coDTBe,  entered  a  proteat  against  the  low  of 
Us  independence,  bnt  none  of  the  govern- 
ments sapported  the  protest.  Some  i^  them 
only  intimated  that  they  wonld  demand  for 
the  Pope,  ns  the  spiritaal  head  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  every  country,  iiill  freedom  in  the  ex- 
'  ercise  of  his  ecclesiaatical  functions ;  and  this 
freedom  the  Qovemment  of  Italy  declared  it- 
H«lf  willing  to  guarantee. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  power  of 
TVance  wonld,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  par- 
alyzed, Rasab  renewed  the  Eastern  question 
.  by  declaring  that  she  would  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  Paris  Treaty  of  186fl,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  article  which  provides  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sen.  England  and 
Austria  earnestly  objected  to  this  one-sided 
violation  of  an  international  treaty,  while 
Prussia  reciprocated  the  sympathy  which  she 
had  received  iVom  Russia  in  the  war  against 
Prance,  For  a  time  a  new  war  seemed  to  b« 
inevitable,  hut  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  lay 
the  matter  before  an  international  congress, 
which  waa  to  meet  in  London,  in  Jannary. 
1871. 

The  throne  of  Spain,  after  being  vacant 
more  than  a  year,  was  at  length  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  aeoond  son  of  uie  Sing  of  Italy, 
Prince  Amadens.  The  election  was  followed 
by  disturhaneea  in  the  country  and  by  the 
assassination  of  General  Prim  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid.  The  prince  arrived  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
was  received  in  a  very  pacific  and  quiet  man*' 
ner ;  but  soon  diatnrbsnces  ag^n  began  to 
arise,  which  were  indications  of  extensive  dis- 
satisfaction tbronghont  the  country. 

The  iutereat  which  has  been  created  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  during  the  year  has  led  ns  to 
present  numerous  tables  showing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  countries,  the  debts  of 
the  various  kingdoms,  and  their  comparative 
military  strength,  also  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  three  great  races  which  occnpy  tnat  con- 
tinent, together  with  fragments  of  other  races. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop- 
ulation of  Europe,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
IBTO,  and  also  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile : 
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According  to  the  Ootha  Abnanae,  for  1871, 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  Europe  were  as 
follows : 


Besides,  there  were  of  Mohammedans,  2,000 
in  Poland,  2,092,000  in  Russia,  and  4,6G0,000 
in  Turkey.  Of  those  whose  religions  denonii- 
sations  could  not  be  ascertain^,  and  of  pa- 
gans, there  were:  24,000  in  France,  4,000.in  the 
Netherlands,  6  000  In  Germany,  8,000  in  Den- 
mark, 200,000  m  KuBsia,  and  200,000  in  Tur- 
key. 

The  following  table  eibibita  the  comparative 


taken  sb  far  back  as  forty  years : 
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The  latest  staldstics  of  the  postal  service  !n 
the  several  ooontiies  of  Europe  show  the  amu- 
ber  of  post-offices,  sod  of  the  letters,  newspa- 
pers, and  pamphlets  passing  through  them,  to 
be  as  follows : 


Based  npon  the  above  fignres,  the  folloiring 
table  shows  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
population,  its  total  increase  in  forty  years,  and 
the  time  it  would  require  to  double  the  popu- 
lation at  this  ratio  of  increase;  also  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitaDte  per  square  mile : 
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The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph -lines  in 
operation,  as  well  as  of  the  a^i^gate  length 
of  wire,  and  the  nnmber  of  telegraph-offices, 
In  the  vorioDs  states  of  Bnrope : 


The  railroads  in  operation  in  the  several 
oonntrieg  of  Eorope,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
ports, 
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According  to  the  above  table,  the  following 


The  following  table  (from  the  OetteT*i>ehi»eA^ 
ifilitdrieeht  Zeit»«hr\fl)  gives  a  oomporalive 
view  of  the  military  forces  of  the  several 
coontries  of  Snrope,  in  the  year  1868,  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  military  power  of 
each  country  on  the  one  hanil,  and  the  popn- 
lation  and  finances  on  the  other: 


The  issue  of  the  German-French  War  has  of  Yienna,  and  it  bids  fair  to  produce  other 

agiun  proved  the  remarkable  ioSaenoe  which  important  changes  in  future.    The  following 

the  prmci^le  of  nationalities  has  had  npon  the  table,  which  shows  the  dirision  of  the  popala- 

modem  history  of  Enrope.    It  already'  has  tion  of  Europe  according  to  nationalities,  will 

rec<niBtrccted,  to  &  laif^e  ezt«nt,  the  map  of  he  a  valuable  aid  in  understanding  the  still- 

Enrope,  OS  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  Congress  pending  international  complicatians:  * 
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On  pag«  278  we  give  a  map  of  Europe,  on 
which  the  looaUon  of  the  three  ^eat  races 
(Oermanio,  Romanic,  and  Slavic),  and  the  otiier 
minor  nationalities,  the  strength  of  each  in  the 
several  European  countries,  and  the  complica- 
tions to  which  the  coexistence  of  different 
nationalities  in  countries  like  Anatria  and  Tur- 
key gives  rise,  are  illustrated  by  means  of 
diagrams. 


In  view  of  the  great  influence  which  the  war 
of  the  year  1870  is  likely  to  have  npon  the  ter- 
ritorial reconstniotioii  of  Enrope,  we  ^ve  be- 
low, &Dm  KoWi  ffaiidbveh  der  Yergleiehendfa 
StatUtik  (Leipsio,  fifth  edition,  1868),  two  ta- 
bles, showing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe 
shortly  bafore  the  ontbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  andin  1912,  when  the  First  Empire 
had  attained  its  zenith. 
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EUROPE. 


L  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  SUBOPE  IN  1789. 


OOUKTRISS. 


German  Empire t 

Austria  (non-Oenna^  ]>artft) 

Pmssia  *  (Provinces  outside  of  the  German  Empire). 

France 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Spain K.... 


Portoj^ 

Italy,  eleven  States 

Repabllc  of  the  United  Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Denmark  (incladlng  Norway) 

Sweden 

Republic  of  Poland 

Bttssia  in  Europe 

Torkej 


Total. 


BquraMIle*. 


266,1S8 
168,077 

S9,765 
201,976 
133,313 
195,598 

38,369 
116,984 

18,388 

14,883 
165,888 
888,867 
338,387 
1,594,560 
344,497 


8,604,313 


Population. 


36,360,000 

9,350,000 

1,600,000 

36,000,000 

13,000,000 

10,600,000 

8,000,000 

16,360,000 

3.600,000 

1,750,000 

3,350,000 

8,000,000 

14,000,000 

35,000,000 

15,000,000 


168,360,000 


RemuM. 


$34,000,000 
41,000,000 
17.940,000 

114,607,000 
65.475,00(r 

100,000,000 
13,430,000 
17,940.000 
16,000,000 

■  •  •  •  •  « 

4,880,000 

6,310,000 

4,880,000 

46,800,000 

80,700,000 


$494,813,000 


D«Ml 


$40,000,000 
73,000,000 


966,666,667 
1,164,000.000 

180,000,000 
18,800,000 
84,600,000 

800.000,000 


9,600,000 
37,600,000 

56,80b',66o 


$a,88a,43Q,efl7 


II.    THE  DIVISIONS  OF  EtTROFB  IN  1813. 


Sqaart  MUm. 


I.  The  lYeneh  Mnpire  and  Us  JDcpendeneiet : 

(a).  The  French  Empire  proper,  comprising  the  present  territory  of 
France  (inclaslTe  of  Alsace  and  Lorramc),  Belginm,  Holland,  Xnz- 
emburg,  parts  of  German v  (the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  territory  at  the  month  of  the 
Weser  and  Elbe)fjpartg  of  Italy  (the  continental  territory  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  i%rma,  parts  or  Hodena,  Tuscany,  and  Rom^), 
parts  of  Switzerland  ((Jeneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Walils),  or  alto 
gether 

(d).  'Vassal  States  of  France,  which  were  little  more  than  French  prov> 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy 

3.1llyria , 

a  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

4.  The  Grand-dnchy  of  Berg , 


Total 

(c).  Other  Vassal  States : 

5.  The  thirty-three  States  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 

infir  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wflrtemberg,  etc 

6.  Tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples , 

7.  The  Grand-dnchy  of  Warsa  w 


Total  France  and  Vassal  States. 


n.  Siaiea  vnder  tlu  preptmderaHnff  if^umee  (^  France : 

1.  Swiss  Confederation 

3.  Pmssia  t 

8.  Austria 

4.  Denmark  (with  Norway  and  Schleswig-Holsteln). 


Total. 


in.  AetuaUy  indq>mdmt  State$: 

1.  Great  Britain 

Vassal  State,  Island  of  SicUy. 
3.  Russia  in  Europe 


Total. 


IV.  States  struggling  for  the  preservation  </  their  independence : 

1.  Spain 

8.  Portugal > 


Total. 


V. 


Other  States^  without  great  pdUticai  importance ; 
1.  Sweden  (without  Finland «nd  Norway). 

3.  Island  of  Sardinia , , 

a  TuJi^ey , 


Total. 


380,145 


88,816 

34,887 

17,640 

6,007 


Popol«Uontol8l»  ^^^^ 


80,790 


90,856 
88,800 
60,001 


189,319 


669,156 

18,183 

61,018 

313,607 

187,098 


473,900 

138,813 

10,680 

3,019,764 


3,168,706 

195,608 
88,360 


888,867 

170,095 

9,854 

101,846 


870,785 


43,866,000 


6,600,000 

1,5801,000 

8,100,000 

860^000 


11,010,000 


10,500,000 
4,600,000 
4,000,000 


19,100,000 


78,470,000 

1,600,000 

4,600,000 

80,000,000 

8,100,000 


39,300,000 

18,000,000 

1,700,000 

40,000,000 


69,700,600 

10,600,000 
8,600,000 


14,000,000 

8,800,000 

600,000 

13,000,000 


15,800,000 


660,000 

60,000 

80*o66 
6,000 


86,000 


100,000 
60,000 
60,000 


330,000 


966,000 


*  Prussia  was  entirely  unencumbered  by  any  debt,  and 
had,  besides,  a  balance  in  the  treaeurv  of  about  $43,000,000. 
The  republic  of  Poland  comprised  at  that  period,  1.  Great 
Poland,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Warsaw,  Posen, 
BLalisch,  Gnesen,  and  Polozk;  8.  Little  Poland,  with  the 
provinces  of  Cracow.  Czenstochau,  LubUn,  Chelm,  Luck, 
end  Kaminiecdc ;  a  Lithuania,  consisting  of  the  provinces 
of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Kovno,  Brzesc,  and  Minsk ;  4.  The/Vee 
Cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with  their  dependencies;  6. 


The  Grand-duchy  of  Courland  and  SemgaUen.  Previous 
to  1773,  Poland  had  an  areal  extent  of  389,145  sguare 
miles,  and  a  population  otttom  18,000,000  to  80,000,000. 

t  Prussia,  whldi  was  not  allowed -to  have  a  standing 
army  of  more  than  48,000  men,  was  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute a  contingent  of  80,000  men  to  the  army  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  attbe  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign ;  while 
Austria  had  to  place  80,(x)0  men  at  the  disposal  of  Napo- 
leon, out  of  an  army  not  exceeding  150,000  men. 
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RBCAKTULATION. 


flqwu*  MUm. 

PopalAtioB. 

Am  J  Contingent 

L  France  and  thirty-nine  VasBal  States 

660,16» 

478,900 

3,188,706 

^88,867 

.870,785 

79,478,000 
99,800,000 
60,700,000 
14,000,000 
16,800,000 

*      966,000 
60,000 

H.  Four  States  under  the  iniluence  of  France 

m.  Two  independent  States  (Smrland  and  Rassia) 

IV-  Two  fitatftfi  Btniralliisr  f**'  ^nnependanre ^ . ,    . 

y.  Three  States  wtlSbnt  political  Importance. ....'. 

* "  * 

Total 

8,791,414 

190,676,000 

1,016.000 

EYAKS,  Sir  Geoboe  deLaot,  Bart.,  G.O.B.,  Bussian  attack  upon  the  Englisb  lines  before 
a  Brltisb  general  and  anthor,  bom  in  Mill-  Sevastopol,  he  again  distinguished  himself; 
town,  Ireland,  in  1787;  died  in  London,  Jan-  and  he  left  his  sick-bed  to  place  himself  at  the 
nary  9,  1870.  He  entered  the  annj  in  1807,  head  of  his  troops  on  the  bloody  field  of  In- " 
and  was  sent  to  India  the  same  year,  and,  after  kerman,  where,  although  nnable  to  do  mnch, 
taking  a  part  in  many  severe  battles  both  there  his  counsels  proved  of  invaluable  service  to 
and  in  the  Isle  of  France,  returned  to  Europe  the  English.  On  his  return  home  he  reoeived 
in  1810,  and  joined  the  British  forces  in  the  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was  subsequent- 
Peninsula  under  Wellington.  In  this  new  field  ly  appointed  to  attend  the  council  of  generals 
he  added  to  the  laurels  he  had  won  in  the  of  the  allied  armies,  held  at  Paris,  in  1856, 
East,  and  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  com-  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
mander-in-chief  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Gov-  leon.  In  1828  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  published  a 
emment,  for  the  valor  he  displlBiyed  at  the  bat-  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Designs  of  ' 
ties  of  Yittoria  and  Toulouse.  In  1814  he  Kussia,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  danger 
was  ordered  on  active  service  to  N*orth  Amer-  to  the  Western  powers  of  the  preponderance 
ica,  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  Kussia  in  the  East ;  and  he  exerted  himself 

^  against  the  United  States.    He  fought  in  the  strenuously  to  promote  the  alliance  between 

battle  of  Bladensburg,  where  his  horse  was  France  and  England,  through  which  Bussia 

killed  under  him.    He  was  present  at  the  cap-  was  defeated  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  politics, 

tore  of  Washington,-  being  the  leader  of  the  General  Evans  claimed  to  be  an  advanced 

body  of  infantry  that  forced  the  Congress  Liberal    He  was  three  times  returned  to  the 

Hall.    He  also  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  for  thirty 

Baltimore,  and  waa  severely  wounded  at  the  years  altogether,  retiringfinally  at  the  general 

^  memorable  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  in  election  in  July,  1865.    He  had  been  advanced 

January,  1815,  when  Jackson  inflicted  so  ter-  to  the  rank  of  general  on  the  retired  list  in 

rible  a  blow  upon  his  country^s  invaders.    He  1861.    During  his  military  career  he  served 

held  the  post  of  Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen-  with  eight  divisions  of  the  army,  and  was  pres- 

eral  during  this  war,  and  in  1829  published  a  ent  at  no  fewer  t^ian  fifty  great  battles  in  Asia, 

pamphlet,  entitled  "  Facts  relative  to  the  Cap-  Europe,  and  America. 

ture  of  Washington,"  with,  the  view  of  cor-       EWBANK,  Thomas,    a   distinguished  sci- 

reoting  several  inaccurate  statements  which  entist  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Barnard  Cas- 

had  been  made  by  Admiral  Cockbum.    He  tie,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England,  in^ 

returned  to  Europe  immediately  after  the  bat-  1792;  died  in  New-York  City,  September  16, 

'  tie  of  New  Orleans,  and,  having,  by  the  time  1870.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  ap- 

he  reached   England,  sufficiently  recovered  prenticed  to  a  tm  and  coppersmith  in  his  na- 

from  his  wounds  to  be  fit  for  active  service,  he  tive  place.    When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he 

joined  the  army  in  Belgium  as  aide-de-camp  went  to  London,  and  suooeeded  in  getting  em- 

"^  to  General  Ponsonby,  and  was  engaged  at  ployment  there  at  making  cans  for  preserved 

Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  had  two  meat.    By  carefdl  economy  he  saved  enough 

horses  shot  under  him.    In  1885  he  was  ap-  from  his  wages  to  purehase  a  few  books,  and  to 

pointed  commander  of  the  auxiliary  corps  of  them  every  hour  he  could  spare  from  his  work 

10,000  men  raised  in  England  to  support  the  was  devoted.    During  the  seven  years  he  lived 

claims  of  Queen  Isabella  against  the  'preten-  in  London  he  pursued  a  comprehensive  course 

sions  of  Don  Carlos^  and  wMch  was  known  as  of  scientific  study.     He  had  been  elected  a 

the  Foreign  Legion.    At  the  head  of  this  force  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  was 

he  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  the  on  the  high  road  to  business  prosperity,  when, 

cause  of  the  Queen,  defeating  the  Carlists  in  in  1819,  he  gave  up  his  English  prospects,  and 

several  batUes,  and  capturing  a  number  of  came  to  New  York.    Here  he  occupied  for  a 

their  strongholds.    He  waa  rewarded  for  these  short  tune  the  factory  at  Powles'  Hook,  which 

services  with  the  honorary  title  of  Lieutenant-  had  belonged  to  Bobert  Fulton.    In  1820  he 

General  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  with  the  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead,  tin,  and 

Gnmd  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Ferdinand  copper  tubing,  which  business  he  carried  on 

and  Charles  III.  At  the  commencement  of  the  till  1886.    From  that  time  he  devoted  him- 

Crimean  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  self  entirely  to  his  favorite  pursuit — science, 

mand  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  English  His  first  published  work,  "  A  Descriptive  and 

army.    He  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other 

with  his  usual  gallantry.    In  repulsiug  the  Machines  for  raising  Water,  both  Ancient  and 
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Modern,"  appeared  in  1842.  This  work  at  Santa  Anna  of  Venezuela,  prompting  them, 
once  gave  him  a  high  reputation,  and  is  to  this  until  in  August,  1868,  after  a  troublesome  ad- 
day  the  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  ministration,  General  Falcon  was  compelled  by 
which  it  treilts.  A  new  edition,  with  the  yen-  the  reyolntiiHUsts  to  resign  and  give  place  to 
erable  author's  last  additions  and  corrections,  General  Monagas,  who,  however,  died  in  No- 
has  appeared  since  his  death.  In  1849  he  was  yember  following.  (^MoNAaAS,  A^nmALGx- 
"  made  Commissioner  of  Patents,  holding  that  olop^dia,  1868.)  The  unpopularity  of  the  ad- 
position  till  1852.  flis  annual  repc»rts  to  Con-  ministration  of  ^e  younger  Monagas,  who  had 
gress  during  this  time  were  distinguished  for  succeeded  his  father,  awakened  new  hopes  of 
the  amount  of  information  and  of  original  success  in  the  mind  of  Marehal  Falcon,  who 
suggestion  contiuned  in  them.    In  18d5  he  sailed  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  in  exile, 

^ ,  published  ^*  The  World  a  Workshop ;  or  the  in  the  hope  of  regainmg  power,  but  died  at 

Physical  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Earth,"  and  Martinique. 

in  1857  an  interesting  volume  entitied  "  Life       FARRAGUT,  David  Glaboox,  Adnairal  of 

in  Brazil ;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Ooooa  and  the  United  States  Navy,  one  of  the  most  Ulus- 

the  Palm,"  embodying  the  results  of  a  visit  trious  naval  commanders  of  the  century,  bom  at 

to  Brazil  made  in  1845.     This   work   con-  Gampbeil^s  Station,  near  Knozville,  Tenn.,  July 

tained  valuable  illustrations  of  ancient  South  5, 1801 ;  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  14, 

American  arts,  and  of  antique  works  in  stone  1870.    His  fiather,  Greorge  Farragat,  was  a  na- 

and  metal  found  in  BraziL  In  1859  the  ^^  Rem-  tive  of  Minorca,  but  at  an  early  age  became  a 

iniscences  in  the  Patent-Office,  and  of  Things  sailor,  and,  coming  to  this  country  just  before 

and  Scenes  in  Washington,'*  appeared.  Among  the  Revolution, ^rved  for  seven  years  in  the 

the  best  known  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  minor  wor£  American  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  migor. 

were  an  essay  called  ^^  Thoughts  on  Matter  and  After  the  war  he  married  a  Scotch  girl.  Miss 

Force,''  published  in  1858 ;  an  essay  read  be*  Elizabeth  l^ine,  in  North  Carolina,  and  emi« 

fore  the  American  Ethnological  Society  on  grated  with  his  family  to  East  Tennessee,  or, 

c  r  "  The  Inorganic  Forces  ordained  to  supersede  as  it  was  then  called,  Frankland.    M^jor  Farra- 

Human  Slavery ;  "  an  essay  on  "  Experiments  gut  after  a  time  wearied  of  farming,  and  again 

in  Marine  Propulsion."    As  a  member  of  the  longed  for  a  sea-life.    The  War  of  1812  coming 

commission  to  examine  into  the  strength  of  on,  he  applied  to  his  old  friend  Captain  (then 

the  marbles  offered  for  the  extension  of  the  Commodore)  David  Porter,  and  through  him 

Capitol  at  Washington,  he  rendered  valuable  obtained  a  commission  as  sailing-master  in  the 

service,  and  discovered  a  method  of  largely  Navy.    It  was  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  the 

increasing  the  resisting  power  of  all  kinds  of  same  kind  friend  that  the  boy  David  Farragut 

building-stones.    Mr.  Ewbank's  mind  retained  at  eleven  years  of  age  received  a  warrant  as 

its  activity,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  midshipman  and  was  ordered  to  Commodore 

to  scientific  Journals,  up  to  the  time  of  his  Porter's  own  ship.    This  ship  was  the  famous 

death.    Throughout  his  long  life  he  was  an  frigate  Essex,  and  the  young  midshipman's 

enthusiastic  student  of  the  natural  and  exact  first  experience  of  naval  life  was  that  celebrated 

sciences,  and  acquired  distinction  in  tbeir  pur-  two  years'  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  which  ended 

suit.    His, works  rank  with  the  best  scientific  in  the  capture  of  the  Essex.    Of  his  personal 

and  philosophic  treatises  which  this  country  share  in  the  stirring  events  of  this  two-years' 

has  produced.  cruise  we  have  only  very  meagre  details.    He 

FALCON,  Marshal  Jitan  Cbisostomo,  late  was  present  at  the  capture  -of  the  Nocton,  a 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  bom  British  packet  of  10  guns,  on  December  11, 

in  Caracas ;  died  in  Martinique  of  apoplexy,  in  1812 ;  the  Alert,  March  14th ;  and  the  Peruvian 

May,  1870.    He  had  been  a  successfid  soldier,  corsair  Nereida,  on  March  25,  1818.    After 

and,  being  elected  Vice-President  in  1861,  he  the  capture  on  May  29th,  of  the  Atiantio,  an 

became  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  resig-  English  whaler  of  8  guns,  Farragut  served  on 

nation  of  General  Paez  in  1868.    The  country  bofurd  of  her  as  an  acting-lieutenant,  under 

was  in  such  an  anarchical  state  that,  in  1865,  command  of  Lieutenant  Stephen  D.  MoEnight, 

he  resigned,  but  was  elected  President  in  March,  and  cruised  in  company  with  the  Essex  and 

1865,  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  States  of  the  the  fleet  of  eight  captured  vessels  turned  into 

Confederation  voting   for  him.    He  entered  cruisers.    Shortly  after  the  fleet  was  reduced 

upon  his  duties  in  June  of  that  year.    Vene-  to  three,  the  Atiantio  was  renamed  the  Essex 

zuela  is,  however,  in  a  chronic  state  of  insur-  Junior,  and.  Lieutenant  McEnight  giving  up  th^ 

rection,  with  not  infrequent  acute  paroxysms  command  to  lieutenant-Commander  Downes^ 

of  the  same  disorder.    Hardly  was  President  Acting-Lieutenant  Farragut  appears  to  have 

Falcon  seated  in  the  Executive  chair,  when  a  returned  to  duty  as  a  midshipman  on  the  E^iex. 

young  and  ambitious  general,  Venancio  Pulgar,  He  continued  in  the  Essex  during  the  remain* 

commenced  an  insurrection  against  him.    This  der  of  the  remarkable  cruise  in  which  nearly 

was  quelled,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and  every  English  whale-ship  known  to  be  in  the 

Pulgar  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.  New  South  Pacific  was  captured.    He  iqppears  also 

insurrections  were  started,  the  veteran  con-  to  have  taken  part  in  the  memorable  war  in 

spirator  General  Don  TadeoMonagas,  who  had  the  Marquesas,  where  the  Essex  and  Essex 

been  for  a  long  time  President,  and  was  the  Junior  refitted  in  October  and  November,  1818, 
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and  for  which  privilege  Oommodore  Porter  by  his  oonsoientions  and  capable  preceptor, 
was  compelled  to  assdst  the  tribe  who  held  He  grew  np  a  manly' yontib  of  decided  personal 
possession  of  the  bay  in  which  he  had  cast  oonrage,  but  of  qniet  taates,  reserved  manners, 
anchor.  So  severe  was  the  havoc  which  the  and  pore  morals.  Betnniing  from  the  Medi- 
Essex  had  made  on  English  commerce  l^at  the  terraaean,  he  w^s  promoted  to  be  a  lienten- 
British  Admiralty  sent  out  a  number  of  cmisers  ant,  and  served  in  1821-1828,  in  the  Grey* 
to  destroy  her.  Two  of  these  cmisers,  the  hotmd,  under  Lieutenant-Commodore  Kearney, 
Phoebe  frigate  and  Oherub  sloop,  found  the  engaging  in  the  capture  of  the  piratical  estab* 
Essex  at  Vidparaiso.  in  the  winter  of  1814,  and  lishment  at  Cape  Crees,  Cuba.  In  1828  he 
blockaded  her  for  six  weeks,  the  English  com-  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  -  Yard, 
mander.  Captain  Hillyer,  revising  to  fight  the  where  he  remained  on  shore  duty  until  1888. 
Essex  with  his  single  ship,  though  she  was  the  Here  he  married  Miss  Loyall,  daughter  of 
larger  vessel  of  the  two,  and  ha4  the  heavier  a  prominent  citizen  of  Norfolk,  but  she  be- 
armament,  and  the  greater  crew  by  sixty-five  came  a  hopeless  invalid  soon  after  their  mar- 
men.  He  probably  acted  under  instructions,  tiage,  and  died  after  several  years  of  great 
as  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting  either  his  suffering.  Two  years'  service  after  1888,  in 
skill  or  his  courage.  Captain  Porter  made  an  the  Brazilian  squadron,  in  the  Yandalia,  fol- 
effort  to  get  to  sea,  and  left  the  port ;  but  in  lowed.  On  his  return  he  was  again  sent  to 
going  out  his  ship  was  seriously  damaged,  los-  the  Norfolk  Navj-Yard.  During  his  service  he 
ing  her  maintopmast  while  trying  to  double  married  his  former  wife's  sister.  Miss  Virginia 
the  Point  of  Angels ;  and,  before  he  could  re-  Loyall,  by  whem  he  had  an  only  son,  named 
gain  the  port,  he  was  attacked  by  both  British  Loyall  Farragut.  He  was  not  afloat  sg&in  until 
cruisers,  and  the  Essex  taken,  after  an  action  1888,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  In- 
that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  one  dies  as  lieutenant-commander  of  the  war-sloop 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  her  crew  of  two  Natchez.  In  September,  1840,  he  was  pro- 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  were  lost.  Hie  ac-  moted  to  be  commander,  and  put  in  command 
tion  was  a  most  unfmr  one  on  the  part  of  the  of  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur,  for  a  cruise  in  the 
British ;  and  it  was  a  terrible  initiation  into  South  Atlantic.  In  1848-1844  he  was  on  leave 
the  business  of  war  for  a  boy  of  not  thirteen  of  absence ;  then  on  duty  again  at  Noifolk 
years.  Young  Farragut  went  through  the  in  charge  of  the  receiving-iSiip  Pennsylva- 
whole  of  it,  and  was  wounded,  though  not  se-  nia.  A  year's  service  in  command  of  the 
verely.  He  was  surrendered  with  the  ship,  Saratoga  in  the  West  Indies  followed.  Again 
and  was  paroled  and  placed  on  the  Essex  at  Noiiolk  in  1848,  he  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
Junior,  which  was  declared  a  cartel,  and  or-  ton  as  Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  1861 ;  and  in 
dered  to  New  York.  When  about  to  enter  1854  to  the  SanJ^ancisco  Yard.  Here  he  re- 
Sandy  Hook,  the  Essex  Junior  was  overhauled  mained,  having  been  promoted  to  be  captain,  un- 
by  the  British  ship-of-war  Saturn,  and  declared  til  1868,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn 
a  prize.  From  the  vessel  thus  irregularly  de-  and  the  home  squadron.  Later  he  was  placed 
tained,  as  from  a  prison-ship.  Commodore  For-  on  the  Naval  Retiring  Board,  and  stationed  at 
ter  and  a  part  of  his  officers  and  crew  escaped  New  York.  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  was 
in  a  small  boat  and  made  their  way  to  Babylon,  living  at  Norfolk,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
Long  Island.  Farragut  seems  to  have  been  left  abhorrence  of  the  disloyal  action  of  most  of 
behind  on  the  Essex  Junior,  which  was  finally  tibe  people  of  that  place.  He  vras  told  by  his 
released,  and  in  her  he  soon  after  reached  New  iniktuated  neighbors  that  he  would  not  be 
York.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1814,  Porter  allowed  to  remain  in  Norfolk  if  he  gave  utter- 
secured  a  place  for  his  namest^e  in  a  school  at  anoe  to  his  sentiments.  '^  Very  weU,"  was  his 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  a  year  reply,  ^^then  I  will  go  where  I  can  live  and 
in  the  study  of  military  and  naval  science.  He  utter  them."  When  the  yard  was  destroyed 
was  then  ordered  to  the  Washington,  fiag-ship  by  Commodore  McCauley,  Farragut  left  the 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  which  he  city  and  returned  to  his  duty  at  New  York, 
served  two  years.  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  so  well  He  left  Norfolk  on  the  18th  of  April  without 
known  for  his  high  character  and  profound  money,  and  with  difficulty  reached  New  York, 
scholarship,  was  chaplain  of  the  fiag-ship,  and  Here  he  encountered  Pommodore  McCauley, 
became  Mr.  Farragut^s  instructor,  and  found  who,  at  his  solicitation,  told  him  the  circum- 
^m  an  apt  pupil;  and,  when  Mr.  Folsom  was  stances  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
appointed  consul  at  Tunis,  Mr.  Farragut  ac-  Yard,  and  the  noble  vessels  stationed  there, 
oompanied  him.  This  intercourse  was  highly  After  placing  his  family  in  safety  at  Hastings- 
beneficial  to  the  youthfbl  sailor,  and  in  time  he  on-the-Hudson,  he  hastened  to  Washington 
became  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  familiar  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  Government ; 
not  only  with  the  principal  European  Ian-  but  there  was  no  ship*  for  him  to  command, 
guages,  but  also  with  Arabic  and  Turkish,  rare  and  for  nine  months  this  master-mind  of  the 
accomplishments  under  any  circumstances,  and  Navy  was  compelled  to  waste  itself  in  weeding 
especially  rare  with  the  members  of  a  profes-  the  service  of  disabled,  unworthy,  and  incom- 
aion  as  laborious  as  it  is  useftil  and  honorable,  petent  officers.  At  length  the  time  came  for 
While  his  mental  proficiency  was  thus  careftilly  action.  He  was  appointed  to  lead  the  fieet 
fostered,  his  moral  training  was  not  neglected  which  was  to  attack  New  Orleans,  on  the  20th 
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of  January,  1862,  and  on  the  8d  of  February  he  waa  warmly  approved  by  the  oountry.  In  the 
sailed  from  Hampton  Boads,  having  selected  spring  of  1868,  Bear- Admiral  Farragut  codp- 
the  Hartford  as  his  flag-ship.  He  reached  Ship  crated  with  General  Grant  in  his  movements 
Island  on  the  20th,  %nd  organized  the  West  Gulf  against  Yioksburg.  The  passing  of  the  ene- 
blockading  squadron ;  and  he  was  engaged  for  my's  strong  works  at  Port  Hudson  was  a  repe- 
almost  two  months  in  preparing  for  his  grand  tition  of  what  had  been  done  the  previous 
attack  on  the  great  city  of  the  Southwest,  year  at  Kew  Orleans.  Only  two  of  his  vessels 
The  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  were  of  a  were  able  to  get  by  them — ^the  flag-ship  and 
nature  to  have  dispirited  any  other  than  a  the  Albatross.  One  vessel  was  destroyed,  and 
man  of  iron  energy.  They  were  all  surmounted  some  others  injured ;  but  the  two  that  effected 
by  this  able  officer,  and  active  operations  be-  the  passage  blockaded  the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver 
gan  on  the  18th  of  ApriL  After  six  days'  for  sever^  weeks,  and  prevented  the  sending 
bombardment  he  found  that  the  forts  below  of  supplies  thence  to  Yioksburg.  and  the  fall 
Kew  Orleans  were  not  likely  to  yield,  where-  of  that  place  was  finally  due  to  famine.  Sub- 
upon,  instead  of  retiring,  he  determined  to  sequently  Bear-Admiral  Farragut  directed  the 
break  the  great  chain  which  the  rebels  had  naval  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  which 
stretched  across  the  river,  and  engage  their  fell  at  the  same  time  with  Yioksburg.  To  at- 
powerfol  fleet  that  was  assembled  above  it.  tack  the  forts  at  Mobile,  and  render  that  port 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  useless  to  the  enemy,  had  long  been  a  favorite 
April,  the  fleet  advanced,  the  chain  was  project-with  the  naval  commander  in  the  Gulf ; 
broken,  and  battle  joined,  the  forts  helping  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1864 
the  enemy  by  a  fire  of  tremendous  weigljt.  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  requisite  force. 
The  action  was  one  of  the  most  singular  com-  A  combined  attack  was  arranged  for  the  5th 
bats  ever  known,  and  may  be  said  to  have  of  August,  and  was  made  with  success.  The 
been  the  inauguration  of  that  new  naval  war-  enemy  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  re- 
fare  toward  which  matters  had  been  for  some  pulse  their  assailants,  relying  much  on  tihe 
time  tending,  but  which  definitely  dates  from  power  of  their  fisunous  armored  ship,  the  Ten- 
our,  civil  contest.  The  enemy  had  iron-clads  nessee,  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  war- 
and  rams,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated,  los-  vessel  in  the  world.  They  handled  her  well, 
ing  fourteen  of  their  eighteen  vessels.  Forts  and  she  and  her  associates  made  a  vigorous 
and  fleet  had  both  been  vanquished.  The  resistance,  and  were  most  gallantly  sustained 
Federal  gunboat  Yaruna  was  lost.  Three  by  the  foi1» ;  but  dl  resistance  proved  vain  in 
of  the  assailants  were  disabled  and  obliged  the  end,  though  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
to  fall  back.  With  the  rest  of  his  fleet  Oom-  of  the  action,  the  event  seemed  doubtful.  The 
modore  Farragut  continnec^  his  course,  and  Tennessee  was  taken,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
took  possession  of  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  enemy's  naval  force  was  destroyed ;  and,  on 
of  April.  His  order  of  batUe  on  this  oc-  the  6th,  one  of  the  forts  was  abandoned,  and 
casion  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  anotlier  surrendered  on  the  8Ui.  The  third 
man,  in  its  promptness,  readiness  of  resource,  held  out  to  the  2dd  of  August,  when  it  sac- 
and  its  quiet,  undaunted  courage.  We  give  oumbed  under  a  tremendous  bombardment, 
but  a  single  sentence,  that  in  wMoh,  after  de-  These  successes  destroyed  Mobile  as  a  port  of 
tailing  the  needful  preparations  for  the  coming  the  enemy.  There  was  no  more  blockade- 
combat,  he  said :  "  Whatever  is  to  be  done  will  breaking  heard  of  in  that  quarter.  Greatly 
have  to  be  done  quickly.  When,  in  the  opinion  i^ainst  his  wiU,  Admiral  Farragut  yielded,  at 
of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has  ar-  tiie  be^ning  of  the  action,  to  the  urgent  ap- 
rived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  peals  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  and  suf- 
advance  to  the  conflict.  He  will  make  a  signal  fered  the  Brooklyn  to  take  the  lead  instead  of 
for  clo9e  action^  and  abide  the  result — conquer,  the  flag-ship,  the  Hartford ;  but  when  the  Te- 
or  he  eon-quered.^^  cumseh  monitor,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Commodore  Farragut  ascended  the  Missis-  Graven,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  he  could  no 
sippi,  in  continuance  of  operations,  and  passed  longer  be  restrained,  but  dashed  forward  with 
Yickisbnrg  on  the  27th  of  June,  communicatmg  the  flag-ship,  believing,  he  said,  that  the  torpe- 
with  the  commander  jof  the  Mississippi  squad-  does  had  been  so  long  in  the  water  that  they 
rou,  with  whom  an  attack  on  Yioksburg  was  were  probably  innocuous.  Though  his  own 
arranged.  That  attack  proved  unsuccessful,  vessel  was  of  wood,  and  the  Tennessee  an  iroti- 
because  there  was  no  land  force  to  codperate  clad  of  great  strength,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
with  the  fleet.  Betnming  to  the  Gulf,  he  made  drive  his  flag-ship  against  her  sides  at  full 
Pensacola  his  headquarters,  and  was  for  some  speed,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  complete 
time  employed  in  perfecting  the  blockade  of  success.  During  a  part  of  the  action  he  was 
the  Galf-ports,  and  in  directing  the  attacks  lashed  in  the  rigging,  the  better  to  observe 
that  were  made  on  Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  and  give  orders  in  the  fight.  Like  all  of  his 
Pass,  and  Galveston,  aU  of  which  places  were  exploits,  Bear-Admirid  Farragut's  actions  at 
taken.  He  was  made  senior  rear-admiral  on  Mobile  combined,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
the  11th  of  July,  for  the  capture  of  New  Or-  usefulness  with  brilliancy,  practicality  with 
leans — a  well-deserved  reward  for  well-per-  daring.  The  whole  country  was  full  of  his 
formed  services,  and  the  bestowal  of  which  praise,  and  tide  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
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was  unalloyed  by  any  feeling  of  donbt  or  envy.  ton.    He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College. 

Foreign  countries  were  almost  as  loud  in  his  where  he  afterward  filled  the  professorship  of 

praise  as  his  own.    The  Englislig  who  are  good  the  law-school,  having  studied  under  James  8. 

naval  critics,  took  the  lead,  and  were  as  warm  Green.    He  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State 

in  lauding  him  as  they  were  in  singing  the  for  several  years,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the 

greatness  of  General  Lee.    The  London  United  United  States  Senate  for  six  weeks  in  1862 

Servide  Magazine^  which  was  by  no  means  and  1868,  following  the  decease  of  Senator 

given  to  speaking  favorably  oi  the  Union  cause  Thompson.    At  this  time  he  was  appointed,  by 

or  commanders,  said,  "  Farragnt  is  Columbia's  President  Lincoln,  Judge  of  the  United  States 

Kelson ;  "  the  highest  praise  an  Englishman  District  Court  for  New  Jersey,  which  position 

could  bestow  on  a  foreign  'naval  officer.    It  he  filled  with  signal  ability  till  his  failing  health 

also  said  that  ^Hhe  5th  of  August,  1864,  was  compelled  his  resignation.    He  was  a  delegate 

a  brilliant  day  for  the  United  States  Navy,''  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1866,  and 

and  that  ^'at  Mobile  Admiral  Farragut  dis-  throughout  his  life  was  an  unflinching  and 

played  the  attributes  of  an  experienced  naval  able  advocate  of  the  Union  cause.    After  his 

officer,  resolution  and  zeal,  ingenuity  and  per-  elevation  to  the  bench  he  lived  comparatively 

severance,  ready  ability  and  immediate  dash."  secluded,  in  his  splendid  mansion  at  Princeton. 

The  Prince  de  JoinviUe  said  of  the  battle  near  Judge  Fidd  was  a  man  of  varied  and  profound 

Mobile,  '^The  Americans  there  accomplished  learning,  gentle,  courteous,  and  dignified  in 

a  feat  of  arms  of  whidi  they  have  reason  to  his  demeanor,  and  of  a  charitable  disposition, 

be  proud,  for  there  is  not  a  more  transcendent  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of 

one  in  the  naval  history  of  our  time ;  and  the  his  Alma  Mater ^  and  some  of  his  ablest  essays 

akilfulness,  the  energy  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  addresses  have  been  delivered  within  its 

as  in  so  many  others,  by  Admiral  Farragut,  in-  walls. 

contestably jplace  him  in  the  first  rank  among  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

the  naval  officers  of  all  nations."    In  Novem-  The  general  system  of  finance  adopted  by  the 

ber,  1864,  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  went   to  Federal  Government  in  1869  was  continued 

Washington  to  give  his  views  with  regard  to  through  the  year  1870,  with  a  constant  im- 

certain  contemplated  naval  operations.     The  provement  in  the  same  features.   The  difference 

next  month  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con-  oetween  gold  and  the  paper  currency  steadily  * 

gross,  and  the  grade  of  vice-admiral  was  ere-  declined  from  82.9  premium  in  1869,  to  15.2 

ated  for  our  navy,  and  he  was  appointed  to  per  centum   premium   in  1870,  which   was 

h<dd  it,  which  placed  him,  •  under  the  Presi-  equivalent  to  an  average  improvement  in  the 

dent,  at  the  head  of  the  naval  service.    He  paper  currency  of  about  17  per  centum.    At 

returned  to  blockading  duty  in  the  Gtdf,  and  the  same  time  a  gradual  reduction  was  made 

toward  the  close  of  the  war  was  sent  to  James  in  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  by  applying 

River. '  In  July,  1866,  he  was  promoted  to  the  to  its  payment  the  excess  of  the  revenue. 

rank  of  admiral,  created  for  him.    The  mer-  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quar- 

ohantfl  of  New  York,  feeling  that  his  services  ter  ending  September  80,  1869,  which  is  the 

had  been  invaluable  to  the  national  commerce,  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

spontaneously  made  up  a  purse  of  $50,000  and  1870,  were  as  follows : 

presented  it  to  him.    He  had  been  too  busy  in  Bxcnm. 

fighting  the  enemy  to  make  profits,  as  some    Cnttmns .' $6a^98,osi  88 

other  of  the  naval  officers  had  done,  either  in    '^^^"'^''^ *^*^*8SS 

the  capture  of  blockade-runners  or  the  seizing  Mi8ceiiane<ras''B'oiiree8^\\'*. //.'.'.*.".'.'.*.'.*. '.'.'.      7,419,'488  w 

of  cotton.    Afterthecloseofthe  war,  he  was  m*,       ,    ,      *,                      Ainc  «»<»;»  no 

sent  on  a  cruise  in  the  Franklin  to  European  ™*^'  "^*^"^^*^  ^"""'^ %mmm  08 

waters,  and  everywhere  met  with  the  most  szpxxDrrusEs. 

distinguished  consideration  and  regard.    AfH^r  After  dednctinff  the  amount  of  repaymentu 

his  return  to  this  country,  Admiral  Farragut  ciTi^BS^iS*^d''SlSlJ?.^ '*"'"" ' 

was  an  almost  constant  invalid.    He  had  suf-      neons $15408,90S06 

fered  greatly  for  the  past  year,  and  death  came    J^i*"  andpeiisioiw ll^JUSi  S 

to  him  as  a  relief  to  a  hopeless  victim.    No  ^;^^^^i::::::::::.  ^^^^"^ 

character  in  our  national  history  has  united  Interest  on  the  public  debt..  87,40^70  74 

more  fully  than  did  his  a  grand,  honest,  brave  ^otal.  exclusive  of  loans 85,480,514  69 

heart,  with  a  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  — 

manners  which  won  the  love  of  every  true  Receipts  tn  excess  of  expenditures...  $88,851,107  43 

FIELD,  BiOHABD  Stooktok,  LL.  D.,  an  ac-  ^^he  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

complish Jd  scholar  and  jurist  of  New  Jersey,  ^^^  three  remaimng  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 

bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1806 ;  died  there,  '^^^^  ^  follows : 

May  96, 1870.    He  was  connected  with  some  bboeifps.            tiasoooooo  oo 

of  the  most  prominent  historical  families  of  ^lSSrevOTueV//;.'.V.\'.*.'.'.*.'.*.*.'.*.".'.'.*.*.*.'    m;ooo;ooo  00 

New  Jersey,  being  a  nephew  of  Richard  Btock-    Lands Jj'SSS'Sffi  S2 

ton,aneofthe  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In.    Miscellaneous  sources ,     ao.ooo,000  00 

dependence,  and  a  cousin  of  Commodore  Stock*  Total $286,000,00000 
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Total  receipts $986,000,000  00 

BXPSITDITUBBS. 

Ciril  Benrice  and  miscella- 

neoos $40,000,000  00 

Penflions  and  Indians 21,000,000  00 

War  Department 40,600,000  00 

Navy  Department 14,000,000  00 

Interest  on  the  pnbllo  debt    98,760,000  00 

Total TiTrrr!  200,250,00000 

Estimated  receipts  in  excess  of  ez- 
pendltares $76,750,000  00 

The  entire  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1870,  were  as  follows: 

Castoms $194,588,874  44 

Internal  revenue 186,128,859  87 

Lands 8,850,48176 

MlscellaneonB  sources 88^287,762  06 

Total $411,256,477  68 

The  expenditnres  during  the  same 

fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

CItII  and  miscella- 

neons  purposes $60,284,017  16 

War  Department . . . . , 57,666,676  40 

Navy  Department 21,780,229  87 

Indians  and  pensions 81,748,140  82 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  128,285,498  00 

Total ."T.    809,658,880  78 

Surplus  of  receipts $101,601,916  63 

This  surplus  was  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  during  the  same  period,  and 
shows  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  same 
during  the  year.  The  receipts  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September 
30, 1870,  were  as  follows : 

Customs $i7r,729,4'>9  67 

Internal  revenue 49,147,187  92 

Lands 42,487  67 

Miscellaneous  sources 7,882,181  CO 

Total $114,801,280  75 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  ex- 
cluding payment  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund,  were  as  follows : 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  purposes $18,207,242  49 

WarDepartmcnt 10,218,688  86 

Navy  Department 4,815,287  68 

Indians  and  pensions : 18,825,451  88 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 89,496,450  61 

Total $86,562,990  88 

For  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30, 1871,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts were  as  follows : 

Customs $188,000,000  00 

Internal  revenue 98,000,000  00 

I^nds. 2,000,000  00 

Miscellaneous  sources 16,000,000  00 

Total $244,000,000  00 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  are : 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  purposes $64,000,000  00 

WarDepartmcnt 80,000,000  00 

Navy  Department 15,000,000  00 

Indians  and  pensions 94,600,000  00 

Interest  on  thv  public  debt 80,000,000  00 

Total $208,500,000  00 

This  statement  presents  a  surplus  of  $69,- 
088,809.92  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  or  to  any  ol^er  purpose  which 
Oongress  might  direct. 


The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  July  1, 

1869,  was   $2,588,462,218.94;  the  amount  of 

the  same  on  July  1, 1870,  was  $2,480,672,427.81 : 

.thus  showing  'a  reduction  of  the  debt  during 

the  fiscal  year  of  $107,779,786.18. 

The  outstanding  principal  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  on  July  1st  of  each  year,  firom 
1860  to  1870  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows : 


1860 $64,842,967  88 

1861 90,580,878  72 

1862 524,17e,412  18 

1868 l,119,Tni,llS  68 

1864 1,815,784,810  97 

1885 2,680,647,869  74 


1868 $2,778,296,178  69 

1867 2,698,126,108  87 

1868 2,611,687,85119 

1669 2,588,«2i,n8  M 

1870........    2,480,672,417  81 


In  the  following  table  (see  page  822)  is  given 
a  statement  in  detail  of  the  public  debt  on  June 
80,  1870,  including  the  cancellation  of  certain 
bonds  ordered  on  July  l4th,  and  which  are  not 
deducted  in  the  preceding  statement 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  funding  a  portion  of  the  publio 
debt,  presented  to  Congress  in  December,  1869 
(MB  Anntta.!.  0  yolop^dia,  1869,  FiKAKOSS,  etc.), 
were  subsequently  approved  by  that  body. 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  in  July,  1870,  au- 
thorising the  Secretary  to  issue,  in  a  sum  or 
sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $200,000,- 
000,  coupons  or  registered  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  form  as  he  might  prescribe,  and 
of  denominations  of  fifty  dollars,  or  some  mul- 
tiple thereof,  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  value  after  ten  years  firom  the  date  of 
issue,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per* 
annum;  also  a  further  sum  of  $800,000,000 
payable  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  is- 
sue, and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also  a  further 
sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  payable  after  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum. 
These  bonds  were  to  be  made  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or 
under  any  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 
The  said  bonds  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  their  par  value  for  coin,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  were  to  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose  than  the  redemption  of  any  outstand- 
ing five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States  at 
their  par  value ;  or,  said  bonds  might  be  ex- 
changed for  five-twenty  bonds  par  for  par* 
The  act  in  full  was  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  aafhorixe  the  reAmdin^  of  the  National  Belit. 
£e  it  enacts,  etc.y  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  in  a  sum  or  sums 
not  exceedingr  in  the  affgregate  $200,000^000,  coupon 
or  registered  Donds  of  tne  united  States,  in  such  form 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and  of  denominations  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  that  smn,  redeemable  in 
coin  of  the  present  standard  value,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  United  States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issuCj  and  bearing  interest  parable  semi-annually 
in  such  coin,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
also  a  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$800,000,000  of  like  bonds,  the  same  in  all  respects, 
but  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after 
fifteen  years  from  tne  date  of  their  issue,  and  beating 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  In  the  ae- 
gregate  $1,000,000,000  of  like  bonds,  the  same  in  all 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBIIC  DEBT  OF  THE  XJNJTKD  STATES,  JT7NE  80,  1870. 


TITLEi 


Old  debt 

TrOMiiiy  notet  prior  to  ( 

18^  J 

Loftii  of  ISfil 

TntLVOrj  notes  of  1846. . . 
Mexican  indemnity 


Txeasniy  notes  of  1847. . . 

Loan  of  1847 

Texan  indemnity  ttock.. 

Loan  of  1848.... 

Treaanry  notes  of  18S7. . . 

Loan  of  1858 

Loaoof  1860 

Loan  of  Febmaiy,  1861  ( 
(188r») f 

Troaamy  notes  of  1861. . . 

Oregon  war  debt 

Loan  of  Jnly  and  An- 1 

ffaf«t,1861(188r8)....  f 

Old  demand  notes 


Seren-tlilrties  of  1861. . . . 

FiTo-twenties  of  186S 

L^gal- tender  notes. . 


Temporary  loan. 


Certificates  of  indebt-  ( 

edness f 

Fractional  enrroncy 

Loan  of  1808 ] 

One-year  notes  of  1868 . . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1868. . 
Coin  certificates 


J 

•5 


lands 
years, 
ao  years. 
1  year... 
6  years... 

(1  and  S 
)  years. 
SO  years. 
14  years. 
SO  years. 
1  year. . . 
16  years. 
10  years. 

10oraOy*s 

S  years. 
,  60  days, 
SO  years.. 

SO  years.. 


8  years.:. 
Sor^Oy^rs 


Not  lens 
than  80 
days. 

1  year. . . . 


CompoQsd  int*st  notes 


Ten-forties  of  1864. . 
Five-twenties  of  M'rch,  j 

1864. 1 

Flye-twenties  of  Jane,  J 

1864 "I 

Seren-thirtles  of  1864  i 
and  1865 ^ 

Kary  pension  ftind 

Fire-twentiea  of  1865. . . . 

Consols  of  1865 

Consols  oflR67 

Consobtofisas 

Three  per  ct  certiflcatee. 


17  years.. 

lyear  ... 
S  years... 


8  years ... 

10or40y's 
SorSOy'rs 

5or80y'xs 

8  years... 

Indefinite 
6orS0y*rB 
SorSOyr's 
5orS0y'rs 
SorSOy'rs 
Indefinite 


On  demand 

1  and  S  years  from 
date. 

Jannaiy  1, 1868 

lyear  from  date... 
Apri}  and  July,  1840 
Alter  60  days*  no- 
tice. 

Jannary  1, 1868 

January  1,1866..... 

July  1,1888. 

60  days' notice 

Januaiy  1, 1874 

January  1, 1871 

Janoaiy  1, 1881 


S  years  after  date,  l 
00  days  after  date. ) 
July  1,1881 

Joly  1,1861 


On  demand 

J  Angnst  19  and  ) 
)  Otober  1, 1864.  f 
May  1,1867 


After  10  days*  no- 
tice. 

lyear  after  date.... 

On  presentation .... 

July  1,1881 

1  year  after  date. . . . 
S  years  after  date... 
On  demand , 

Jane  10.  1867,  and 
May  16, 1868. 

March  1,1874 

November  1, 1869.. 


November  1, 1860. . 

(Angnst  15. 1867. 
<  June  15, 1868 
Joly  16, 1868 


167. 1 
.. ..  ^ 
•  •  •  I 


November  1, 1870. . 

Jnlyl,  1870 

Jalyl,  187S 

July  1,  1878 , 

On  demand , 


•8 


5  &  6  p.  ct. 

1  miU  to  6 

percent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
5  a  63^  p.  c. 

6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

7  3-10  p.  c. 
6  per  cent 

4,  5,  and  6 
per  cent 

6  per  cent. 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent, 
compound. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  p.  c. 

8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 
8  per  cent 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Pre*m 
of  4.18 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


$17,000,000  00 

10,000,00  00 

850,000  00 

S8,000,000  00 

S8,000,000  00 
10.000,000  00 
16,000,000  00 
30,000,000  00 
S0,000,000  00 
S1,000,000  00 

S6,00O,OOO  00 

jSS,468.100  00 

1 1S.806.860  00 

3,800,000  00 

360,000,000  00 

60,000,000  00 

140,094,750  00 

515,000,000  00 
460,000,000  00 

160,000,000  00 


No  Umit.... 
60,000,000  00 
75,000,000  00 


$8,000,001 

"sbsisTS 


38,307.000 
6,000,000 
16,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
7,089,000 

16,000,000 

85,864,460 

1,000,860 

j  50.000,000 

1 189,818,100 

60,000,000 

140,094,750 

614,771,600 


\ 


Indefinite.... 
400,000,000  00 
300,000,000  00 


800,000,000  00 

Indefinite. ... 

S08,8S7,850  00 

883,998,960  00 

879,009,860  00 

4S,6S9,850  00 

75,000,000  00 


661,768,841 
75,000,000 


\ 


443,936,000 
17,S5a000 

177,045,170 
SS,7S8,890 

196,117,800 

8,888,500 
185,561,800 

829,998,600 

14,000,000 

808,837,850 

883,996.990 

879,008,850 

43,580,.350 

84,945,000 


a 


$57,665  00 

88,675  85 

6.000  00 
6,000  00 
1,104  91 

960  00 

13,850  00 

943,000  00 

48,700  00 

3,000  00 

80,000,000  00 

7,088,000  00 

18,415,000  00 

8,800  00 

945,000  00 

189,818,100  00 

106,366  00 

89,700  00 

499,707,900  00 
866,000,000  00 

181,810  00 

6,000  00 

89,878,684  48 

76,000,000  00 

166,867  00 

91,906  00 

84,547,130  00 


8,158,910  00 


194,667,800  00 
8,180,100  00 

109,078,150  00 

681,800  00 

14,000,000  00 

198,618,800  00 

385,868^800  00 

850,665,700  00 

89,795,850  00 

A645,000  00 


8,480,804,79774 


respects,  but  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
and  beoiinff  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum;  all  of  which  said  several  classes  of  bonds, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  taxation  in  anj  form  by  or  under  State, 
municipal,  or  local  authority;  and  the  said  bonds 
shidlhaYe  set  forth  and  expressed  upon  their  face  the 
above  spedfied  conditions,  and  shall,  with  their  cou- 
pons, be  made  payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  But  nothing  in  tlus  act,  or  in  any  other  law 
now  In  force,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  in- 
crease whatever  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

Sxo.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  is  here- 
by authorized  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds 
issued  under  tills  act  at  not  less  than  their  par  value 
for  ooin,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  re- 
demption of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 

Vol.  X.--19  ▲ 


outstanding  and  known  as  flvc-twenty  bonds  at  their 
par  value ;  or  he  may  exchange  the  same  for  such  five- 
twenty  bonds,  par  ior  par ;  but  the  bonds  hereby  au- 
thorized shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 
And  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expense  of  preparing,  issumg,  advertising, 
and  disposing  of  the  same. 

Sso.  8.  That  the  payment  of  any  of  the  bonds  here- 
by authorized  after  the  explraUon  of  the  said  several 
terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty  years^  shall  be  made 
in  amounts  to  be  determined  m>m  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  his  discretion,  the 
bonds  so  to  be  paid  to  be  distinguished  and  de- 
scribed by  the  dates  and  numbers,  beginning  for 
each  successive  payment  with  the  bonds  or  each  class 
last  dated  and  numbered,  of  the  time  of  which  in- 
tended payment  or  redemption  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  shall  give  public  notice ;  and  the  interest 
on  the  particular  bonds  so  selected  at  any  time  to  be  - 
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paid  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  soon 
from  the  date  of  such  notice.  ^  ^  ^  .  ^  after  the  passage  of  this  funding  act  by  Oon- 
Sbo  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  is  here-  render^  it  impracticable  to  refund  the 
by  authorized,  with  any  coin  m  the  Treasury  of  the  5  TT*  *''"^'"^  *"  ""p*  «»'«'*»'»»'*«  •'^  »%»*.*«%»  1.11  v 
United  States  which  he  may  lawfully  apply  to  auch  debt.  A  portion  of  the  p^)er  was  manufexs- 
purpos^  or  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  tured,  and  the  preparation  so  far  adviuioed  that 
any  of  the  bonds  the  issue  of  which  ia  provided  for  in  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  might  arise 
this  act  to  pay  atpar  and  cancel  any  six  per  cent,  tj^^  loan  may  be  offered  and  the  bonds  deliv- 
bonds  of  the  United  States  of  the  kmd  known  as  5-80  ^^^^  ^ui,«„/  ;i«i««.  tk^  ♦^«.i..t,«».  ^f  ^u^  «-«- 
bonds  which  have  become  or  ahaU  hereafter  become  f  ^ed  without  delay.  The  tendency  of  the  war 
redeemable  by  the  terms  of  thur  issue.  But  the  par-  to  increase  the  aemand  for  money  m  i!<urope, 
tioular  bonds  so  to  be  paid  and  cancelled  shall  in  all  and  make  it  doubtful  if  the  four  and  the  four- 
cases  be  indi<»ted  and  specified  by  class,  date,  and  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  would  be  taken,  iur 
number,  in  order  of  their  numbera  and  issue,  be«n-  ^  ^  ^j^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  request 
ninff  with  the  first  numbered  and  issued,  in  public  JL**^*^  ••"'  kw^^vw/  v*  •«*»  **w«o»*a^  v^  .v^uy<»» 
notS»,  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Congress,  at  its  subsequent  session,  to  withonze 
and  in  three  months  after  the  date  of  such  public  no-  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  aamtional 
tice  the  interest  on  the  bonds  so  selected  and  adver-  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
tUod to bepwd sh^l cease.     ^  ^   ^            ,  ,  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

b/^ih^'r&X'SrJl?Ji'^?J?1Zr^^X  ,  Wi'tLe^ardV  the  flnaucial  poUcy  .dojt^ 

gassage  of  this  act,  to  receive  gold  coin  of  the  United  in  connection  with  the  proposed  loan,  and  its 

tates  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  in  operation  during  the  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 

sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  with  the  Treasurer,  or  Treasury  made  the  following  explanation; 
any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  author- 

ized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  receive  the  in  my  annual  report  of  last  December  (1669),  I  ad- 
same,  who  shall  issue  therefor  certificates  of  deposit,  vised  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  of  taxa- 
m^kde  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  tion  as  an  essential  condition  to  the  success  of  the 
shall  prescribe,  and  said  certificates  of  deposit  shaU  proposed  loan.  The  circumstance  that  war  was  de- 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  claxed  between  France  and  Prussia  simultaneously 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  any  amount  of  gold  coin  with  the  passage  of  the  loan  bill  put  it  out  of  the 
so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit  at  any  power  of  the  Department  to  make  the  negotiation,  as 
time  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  deposit,  and  had  been  expected.  The  larve  revenues,  however, 
after  ten  davs' notice  and  on  return  of  said  certificates:  of  the  Qovamment  continumg  without  material 
PfOinded.  That  the  interest  on  all  suoh  deposits  shall  abatement  until  the  present  time,  improved  the 
cease  and  determine  at  the  pleosore  of  the  Secretary  credit  of  the  country,  enabled  the  Treasury  Depart- 


of  deposits  shall  be  reUuned  in  the  Treas-  preciate  the  market  value  of  gold, 
ury  for  the  payment  of  siud  certificates ;  and  the  I  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  settled  policy 
excess  beyond  twentv-flve  per  cent,  may  be  applied,  of  the  country  should  contemplate  a  revenue  sufficient 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
the  payment  or  redemption  of  such  outstanding  bonds  pay  the  interest  on  tne  public  debt,  and  from  twenty- 
of  the  United  Stetos,  heretofore  issued  and  known  as  five  to  fifty  millions  of  aollara  of  tne  principal  annu- 
tho  6-20  bonds,  as  he  ma^  designate  under  the  pro-  ally.  The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  since  the  80th 
vlsionift  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  act ;  and  any  cer-  day  of  June  last  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  issued  as  aforesud  may  be  received  tain  that  the  tetal  reduction  for  the  present  fiscal  vear 
at  par,  with  tne  interest  accrued  thereon,  in  payment  will  exceed  $60,000,000.  The  natural  increase  of  tho 
for  any  bonds  authorized  te  be  issued  bv  this  act.  business  of  the  country,  during  the  next  eighteen 
Sxo.  6.  That  the  United  Stetes  bonos  purchased  monUvs,  is  likely  to  be  auch  as  to  show  a  surplus  for 
and  now  held  in  the  Treasur3r  in  aocordauAe  with  the  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1873,  of  about  $40,- 
provisions  relatiiu^  to  a  sinking  fund,  of  section  five  000.000. 

of  the  act  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  authorise  the  issue  of  The  principal  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  last  day- 
United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  fhnd-  of  November,  1870,  not  deducting  moneys  on  hand, 
lug  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  tho  was  $2,418,678,044.48.  Of  this  amount  $890,269,287.- 
United  Stetes,"  approved  Jfobruary  25, 1862,  and  all  08  was  represented  by  United  Stetes  notes  and  frac- 
othor  United  Stetes  bonds  which  have  been  pur-  tionol  currency,  npt  bearing  interest*  The  banks  of 
chased  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  with  surplus  the  country,  acting  within  the  authority  of  existing 
funds  in  the  Treasury,  and  now  held  in  the  Treasury  laws,  will  require  about  $893,000,000  or  bonds  to  be 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eaneelled  and  destreved.,  placed  on  deposit  as  security  for  their  circulation, 
a  deteiled  record  of  such  bond  so  cancelled  and  dc  Should  the  present  system  of  furnishing  a  paper  .clr- 
stroyed  to  be  first  made  in  the  books  of  the  Treasurv  culation  for  the  countnr,  partly  by  the  Treasury  and 
Department.  Any  bonds  hereafter  applied  to  said  partly  by  the  national  bonks,  be  continued,  or  the 
sinking  fund,  and  all  other  United  States  bonds,  re-  entire  circulation  bo  furnished  b^  the  Treaauiy.  or 
deemed  or  paid  hereafter  by  the  United  Stetes,  shall  by  the  banks,  the  credit  of  tho  United  Stetea  wul  bo 
also  in  like  maimer  be  recorded,  cancelled,  and  de-  the  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes.  From 
stroyed,  and  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of  each  class  that  this  view  of  the  policy  of  the  country  it  follows  that 
have  been  cancelled  and  destroyed  shall  bo  deduct-  about  $800,000,000  of  the  public  debt  will  remain  wi- 
od  respectively  from  the  amount  of  each  class  of  the  paid,  existing  either  in  the  form  of  Treasury  notes  in 
outstanding  debt  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  circulation  without  interest^  or  in  bonds  owned  by 
to  other  amounte  that  may  be  applied  to  the  redemp-  tho  banks  and  held  as  secunty  for  the  redemption  of 


Treasunr  shall  ft^m  time  to  time  direct,  to  the  pay-  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  importent  changes  in  the 

ment  of  the  public  debt,  as  provided  for  in  section  revenue  system  at  the  present  session  of  Congress ; 

five  of  the  act  aforesaid  ^  and  the  amount  so  to  be  but  should  the  result  during  the  coming  year  meet 

applied  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  that  pur-  my  expcctetions,  it  will  be  possible,  at  the  December 

pose  out  of  the  receipte  for  duties  on  imported  goods,  session  of  the  Fort^-sccona  Congress,  to  moke  a  very 

Approved,  July  li,  1870.  material  reduction  in  the  revenues  without  impairing 
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the  ability  of  the  Government  to  nrnko  satisfactory 
payments  of  the  publio  debt. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary, some  measures  were  adopted  by  Congress 
to  continue  the  existing  system  of  taxation 
with  some  modifications,  and  also  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  national  banks.  The  act 
to  increase  this  circulation  authorized  an  addi- 
tional issue  of  $54,000,000  in  notes  for  circu- 
lation to  national  banking  associations,  and 
ordered  that  a  new  apportionment  of  the  cir- 
culation should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1 870.  It  was  ftirther  provided  that  upon 
the  deposit  of  any  United  States  bonds,  bearing 
interest  payable  in  gold,  with  the  Treasurer^  the 
Comptroller  of  the  currency  should  be  author- 
ized to  issue  to  any  association  circulating 
notes  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
deposit,  which  notes  shall  bear  upon  their  face 
the  promise  of  such  association  to  pay  them, 
upon  presentation  at  their  office,  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  and  upon  such  presenta- 
tion they  shall  be  so  redeemed. 

The  modification  in  the  existing  system  of 
taxation  consisted  in  a  reduction  of  internal 
taxes,  aa  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  of  (50,000,000,  and  of  import  duties 
$27,000,000,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $77.- 
000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Some  of  the  details 
of  this  modification  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
income-tax  was  modified  by  a  reduction  of  2^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  exemption  in* 
creased  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  The  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  assessed  for  income, 
in  each  of  the  classes  named  below,  as  returned 
by  the  assessors  of  the  several  collection  dis- 
tricts, from  1867-*70  inclusive,  is  as  follows : 


CLASSES. 


1.  Tax  of  $80,  or 
le«B 

3.  Ti|x  over  $20, 
and  not  over 
$50 

3.  Tax  over  $S0, 

and  not  over 
$100 

4.  Tax  over  $100, 

and  not  over 

$500 

6.  Tax  over  $600. 


Total, 


NO.  or  ransom  asbbssbd  nr 

i86r. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

101,219 

100,568 

107,997 

112,424 

68,680 

56,919 

67,164 

68,501 

40,809 

88,067 

41,196 

40,684 

46,055 
0,88S 

61,188 
7,966 

46,002 
0,464 

44,496 
9,248 

866,185 

%UfiVt 

272,843 

•275,248 

106,560 
65,578 
40,400 


66.686 
8,968 

267.910 


These  returns  were  made  under  the  act  of 
March  2, 1867,  which  provided  that  the  amount 
of  exemption  should  be  $1,000.  The  above- 
mentioned  modification  entirely  relieved  from 
the  income-tax  the  first  two  classes,  by  raising 
the  exemption.  An  estimate  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  first  class  paid  an  average  tax  of  $15, 
and  the  second  class  an  average  of  $40,  would 
make  this  reduction  amount  to  $4,206,870. 
Thus: 

109,550,  at  $15 $l/«8,250 

65,578,  at    40 2,688,180 

Total $4,200,870 

-■  <■  ■  •  > ■■ 

*  Elcveuth  District  (N.  Y.)  excepted. 


The  operation  of  the  increased  exemption  on 
the  other  classes  was  equivalent  to  a  deduction 
of  $50  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
person.  The  gross  amount  of  this  deduction 
is  $4,808,100.  This,  added  to  the  deduction 
arising  from  the  entire  exemption  of  the  two 
classes  above  mentioned,  makes  the  reduction 
of  the  income-tax  ensuing  in  conseq,uence  of  an 
increase  of  the  exemption  to  be  $9,010,470. 

But  the  aggregate  income-tax  collected  from 
individuals  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1867  on  the  incomes  of  1866 $27,418,000 

In  1868  on  the  Income*  of  1867 28,890,000 

In  1869  on  the  tncomee  of  1868 27,868,000 

In  1670  on  the  incomes  of  1869 26,160,000 

Average,  $26,077,750. 

The  tax  collected  on  salaries  was : 

In  1867 $1,029,992 

In  1868 1,048,661 

In  1869 661,968 

In  1870 1,109,626 

Average,  $986,260.  This,  amount  is  85  per 
cent,  of  $26,077,750.  Assuming  that  the  loss 
on  salaries  of  United  States  omccrs  and  em- 
ploy^ is  proportionate  to  that  on  incomes 
from  other  individuals,  $827,691  are  lost  from 
this  source.  ($986,260  x  .85  —  $827,691.)  This 
sum  added  to  $9,010,470  gives  $9,888,161,  the 
total  loss  on  incomes  from  individuals,  by  the 
raising  of  the  exemption  tvom  $1,000  to  $2,000. 
Deducting  this  amount  from  $26,077,760  (the 
average  of  the  aggregate  tax  collected),  we 
have  $16,789,589,  and,  after  reducing  this  one- 
half  for  the  change  in  the  rate  of  tax,  there 
remains  $8,869,794  as  the  aggregate  of  tax 
from  individuals  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1870. 

The  aggregate  five  per  cent,  tax  returned  on 
the  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds 
of  banks,  railroad  companies,  etc.,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  1867 $7,948,797 

"    1868 8.884,426 

"    1869 9,204,824 

"    1870 9,661,801 

Average,  $8,771,087. 

One-half  this  sum,  or  $4,885,648,  would  then 
be  the  aggregate  tax  from  this  source.  This,  ' 
added  to  $8,869,794,  gives  in  round  numbers 
$12,755,000  as  the  approximate  receipts  from 
incomes  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  and 
a  gross  reduction  of  $22,098,498.  From  all  the 
sources  of  internal  revenue  there  has  been 
during  the  year  1870  a  steady  and  regular  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  at  the  rate  of 
15tV  P^r  cent.  So  that,  while  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  14,  1870,  contemplates  a  reduc- 
tion of  $60,000,000  by  the  release  of  certain 
items  of  taxation,  yet  this  annual  increase  will 
make  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
Treasury  nearly  as  large  as  before,  and  really 
cause  a  very  small  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  frinds  at  the  command  of  the  Govern- 
ment* 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  per 
cent.,  between  the  aggregate  receipts  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  fiscid  years  ending  June 
80,  1869,  and  June  80,  1870 : 
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SOORCES  OF  RBVEKUS. 

Bplrita 

Tobacco 

Fermented  Uqaore 

BAnkfl  and  bankers 

Gross  receipts 

Sales 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enomexmted 

Income,  inclading  salaries 

Legacies .,. 

Saccessions 

Articles  In  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 

Sources  not  elsewhere  enumerated 

Penalties 

Ad  hesive  stamps 

Total 


Ibomm. 

]>MMM«. 

IncrMM  per  o«Bt. 

DsorHu*  pvrcant. 

$10,565,197  44 

23 

7,920,000  81 

84 

219,247  86 

4 

1,084,894  61 

83 

598,801  17 

9 

680,555  94 

8 

819,505  69 

9 

2,984,017  T8 

9 



427,745  92 

84 

...   .... 

239,486  85 

19 

24,58136 

8 

$6,097  00 

28 

197,411  65 

9 

656^878  68 

48 

48,184  07 

6 

1^,888  06 

ibo'fi 

$25,809,278  48 

$612,754  75 

15.7 

In  the  following  table  there  are  shown  the  February  28, 1869,  and  fi^m  March  1,  1869,  to 
receipts  from  the  several  general  sources  of  August  31,  1870,  with  the  aggregate  increase 
internd  revenue  from  September  1,  1S67,  to    or  decrease  from  each  source : 


SOURCES  OF  EEVEXUE. 


Splrite 

Tobacco 

Fermented  Uqaors 

Gross  receipts 

Sales 

Income,  Including:  salaries 

Banks  and  bankers 

Special  taxes 

Legacies 

Successions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A. . ,  

Passports 

Gas. 

Articles  now  exempt  from  tax 

Pe  nal  tics , 

Adhesive  stamps. 

Total  from  all  pources. . . 


RECEIPTS. 


IVoai  8«pt  1,  1M7,  to 
Feb.  88,  1889—18 
monllu. 


$41,978,684  84 

89,837,975  SO 
8,649,416  88 
9,465,670  SO 
9,630,963  96 

41,960,389  00 
4,830,819  10 

10,994,435  36 
8,094,367  89 
1,883,607  98 
1,081,563  68 
81,684  00 
3,010,888  tFt 

63,336,310  03 
1,668,774  88 

33,988,843  06 


$341,830,765  98 


From  Msreb  1,  I8S8,  to 
Aug.  81,  IS'iO— 18 
monUtf. 


$83,417,419  85 

46,604,066  64 

10,054,086  41 

10,078,819  81 

13,866,660  80 

68,074,778  83 

6,973,819  89 

17,185,163  43 

8,487,843  70 

8,168,033  60 

1,714,986  74 

87,185  00 

8,437,015  60 

1,019,398  99 

1.383,934  41 

85,896,396  68 


$891,493,837  01 


iDereaae. 


$40,738,736  51 

17,176,490  44 

1,501,619  68 

638,649  01 

8,385,697  85 

86,094,519  33 

8,663.600  79 

6,190,748  16 

343,474  81 

830,415  67 

683,404  06 

5,501  00 

436,111  93 


3,818,064  57 


$108,318,917  60 


]>eereMe. 


$53,316,016  04 
430,840  47 


$53,646,866  51 


The  modification  in  the  import  duties  re- 
lated to  a  few  articles  only.  Tlie  rate  of  duty 
on  tea  and  coffee  was  reduced  to  fifteen  and 
three  cents  per  pound  respectively,  and  a  re- 
duction made  on  raw  sugar,  and  some  quali- 
ties of  iron.    The  real  modification,  however, 

was  insignificant. 

Of  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
there  is  no  one  which  has  suffered  so  great  a 
decline  comparatively  as  the  American  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade.  ^  The  suWcct 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  in  Con- 
gress, who  visited  N'ew  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Portland,  and  received  the  state- 
ments of  merchants,  ship-builders,  ship-owners, 
and  insurance  agents.  Various  other  measures 
were  adopted  to  obtain  the  most  complete  in- 
formation possible.  The  conclusions  of  their 
labors  were  laid  before  Congress,  and,  although 
no  results  have  followed  as  yet,  the  facts  which 
they  present  are  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
American  and  foreign  tonnage  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1830,  18-10,  1850,  and  from  1800  to 
1869,  both  inclusive : 


FISCAL 
YEARS. 

Anunfesa 
tonnags. 

Forelj^ 

American  ia 
ezoesi  of  for> 
eign  tonnog*. 

Forolgn  in  ex- 
ecM  of  Am. 
toaaag^ 

1880.... 

1840.... 
1860.. . . 
I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1966.. . . 
1866.. . . 
1867.. .  • 
1888.... 
1869... . 

967,337 
1,576.946 
3.578,016 
5,981,385 
5,083,917 
6,117,685 
4,614,698 
8,066,484 
8,948,661 
8,378,060 
8,468,053 
3,550,650 
3,403.668 

131,900 
713,868 
1,775,628 
8,853,911 
8,317,554 
8,345,378 
8,640,378 
8,471,319 
8,316,9«7 
4,410,484 
4,818,678 
4,495,465 
6,847,0R4 

886,837 
864,683 
797,893 
8,667,874 
8,806,868 
8,m,407 
1,974,830 

......V. 

'4b4',785 
878,306 

1,038,364 
866,631 
944,916 

7.045,038 

The  estimated  relne  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying 
trade  was,  in  1861,  $108,847,748;  the  estimated 
gross  yearly  earnings  of  which  was  881-  per 
cent.,  or  $36,116,916.  In  1869  the  estimated 
value  of  the  same  tonnage  was  $70,488, 94l{, 
and  the  estimated  earnings^  $28,496,816 ;  a  net 
loss,  in  yearly  earnings  of  this  interest,  of 
$12,619,601.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings 
of  this  class  of  tonnage,  from  1860  to  1860,  was 
$14,719,897,  or  72  per  cent.  Taking  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  from  1860  to  1869,  say  65  per 
cent.,  and  there  is,  in  1869,  $57,417,648.  The 
actual  amount  of  gross  earnings  is  $28,496,316, 
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or  a  net  annnal  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
cline of  oar  ocean  commerce,  of  $83,921,828. 
Add  to  these  the  table  showing  the  relative 
proportion  in  valae  of  the  imports  and  exports 
hj  American  and  foreign  vessels  to  and  j&om 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  condition  to  which  the  shipping 
interests  have  been  reduced.  The  following 
shows  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  1850,  1855,  1860,  1865,  and  1869 : 


FISCAL  YEAB. 

Ezperto   and  Im* 
port*  In  Amcri* 

Ezporii  and  1m- 
porto  In  fonlgn 
▼«naU. 

TotfcL 

1850 

$889,373,084 
406,4tiS,46S 
607,347,767 
167,408,873 
889,960,873 

$90,746,0^ 
131,189,904 
355,040,798 
487,010,1»4 
686,498,013 

t880.087.088 

1855 

586,685.866 

1880 

768,888,650 

1865 

004.413.996 

1869 

876,448,884 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  in  1850 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  and  imports 
were  shipped  in  American  vessels.  In  1855, 
75  per  cent,  in-  American,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
foreign  vessels.  In  1869,  84  per  cent,  in  Amer- 
ican to  66  per  cent,  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
exports  have  doabled  since  1858,  while  the 
percentage  carried  in  American  vessels  has 
fallen  from  67  per  cent,  to  84  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  into 
the  district  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1869,  with  estimated  propor- 
tion in  sailing  and  steam  vessels : 

Total  yalae  of  imports. $396,187,416 
Of  which  eBtinuitod  pro> 

portioii  in  eaQing-Yes- 

B<jl» 67,887,085  or  19  607-1000  per  ct. 

Proportion  In  Bteam-Tos- 

selB 387,370,890  or  80  898-1000  per  ct 

Total $896,187,415 

Estimated  proportion  in 

American  steamers . . .  86,441,006 
Estimated  proportion  in 

foreign  steamers 901,838,784 

Total  hi  steamers. .  $387,810,890 

Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports  at  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  the  country  were  in 
foreign  steamers.  At  the  commencement  of 
1870  there  were  89  steamships  running  regu* 
larly  to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  205,388  tons. 
Estimating  the  freights  paid  at  8  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  cargoes,  and  these  paid  to  foreign 
carriers  of  goods  to  a  single  port,  in  round 
numbers,  $16,000,000,  while  the  amount  paid 
to  outward  cargoes  will  probably  reach  half 
that  sum,  making  a  grand  total  of  $24,000,000 
annually,  to  support  the  steamships  of  foreign 
nations,  which  constitute  the  naval  reserve  of 
those  powers. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  committee 
did  not  look  to  such  complete  relief  from  legis- 
lative burdens  as  existed  during  the  period 
when  the  national  commerce  was  the  most 
prosperous.    They  were,  however,  as  follows : 

1.  The  remlmlon  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
raw  material  entering  into  the  oonstmetion  or  vesselB 
and  steamers,  limiting  the  amount  to  the  minimum 
of  duties  per  ton  collected  on  the  material  required 


for  certain  classes  of  vessels,  and,  where  American 
iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  an 
amount  per  ton  equivalent  to  the  duties  on  a  like 
amoimt  of  imported  raw  materials,  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  paid. 

2.^  That  all  stores  to  be  used  by  vessels  sailing  to 
foreifi^  porta  may  be  taken  in  bond  free  of  duty. 

8.  Further  to  encourage  investment  in  shipping, 
and  to  extend  the  aid  to  ships  already  built,  and 
which  have  been  sailed  during  and  since  the  rebellion 
at  great  disadvantage,  allowing  to  aU  sail  vessels  and 
to  all  steamers  running  to  the  British  Nor^  Ameri- 
can Provinces,  $1.60  per  ton ;  on  steamers  to  Euro- 
pean ports,  $4  per  ton ;  and  on  all  other  steamers  run- 
ning to  foreijo^  ports  $8  per  ton. 

In  view  oi  the  fact  that  the  tax  upon  tonnage  can- 
not be  removed  without  relieving  the  vesseb  of  all 
foreign  nations  of  the  same,  while  no  such  exemption 
is  extended  to  American  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country  is  to  receive  some  reUei  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  measures,  ti^e  committee  recom- 
mend only  the  removal  of  all  tonnage,  harbor,  pilot- 
age, and  other  like  taxes  imposed  upon*  shipping  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  (which  taxes  have  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional),  and 
the  reacljustment  of  the  present  tax  upon  tonnaffe,  so 
that  it  will  fall  more  equitably  upon  the  dinerent 
classes  of  vessels  affected  thereby. 

The  following  comparative  distances  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  and  some  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Eastern  Asia,  were  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  position : 

London  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  Sues  Gsnal. 11.609 

London  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  New  York  and 

SanFrandseo... 10,000 

Kcw  York  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  Paciflc  JRail- 

road  and  San  Francisco 7.S20 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  per  steamer..    4,620 

London  to  Shanghai,  via  Sues  Canal 10,469 

New  York  to  Sbanghai,  via  Paclllc  Ballroad  and 

SanFrancisco 8,666 

San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  per  steamer. 6,565 

Chicago  to  Yokohama 0,900 

St.  Louis  about  same  distance  as  Chicago. 

They  consider  that  nothing  in  the  future  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  foreign  importations 
of  the  West  are  to  be  made  directly  to  her  chief 
commercial  cities,  and  distributed  therefrom 
from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  as  they  now  are 
from  the  ports  of  the  seaboard.  The  railways 
which  are  to  supply  them  in  part  are  but  in 
their  infancy,  and,  by  means  of  improvements 
yet  to  be  introduced,  may,  ere  long,  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  steam  transportation 
by  water.  Through  such  improvements,  the 
routes  across  our  continent,  iQready  the  most 
direct,  may  become  the  cheapest  routes  from 
London  to  Ohina  and  Japan.  Between  the 
western  termini  of  these  routes  and  the  lands 
that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  Nature  has  provided  free  of  cost  a 
great  highway,  which  we  have  only  to  occupy 
with  vehicles  of  transportation.  No  mountain- 
barriers  are  to  be  scaled  or  levelled  to  reach 
them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of 
United  States  and  British  registered  vessels 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  each  country 
during  the  years  respectively,  1880,  1840,  1860, 
and  from  1860  to  1868,  both  inclusive.  It  also 
includes  Channel  Island  vessels,  bat  not  those 
of  British  plantations : 
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Yeaz. 


1880 

1840 

liiSO 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1864 

1865 

18«li 

J1367 

1868 


UMTED  STATES. 


Mil. 


575,066 
895,610 
1,540,769 
2,448,941 
2,640,020 
2,177,258 
1|892,899 
1,475,876 
1,604,575 
1,294,687 
1,869,917 
1,843,708 


■taun. 


1.419 
4,156 

&7.298 
102,608 
118,998 
138,215 
106,519 

96,008 
198.289 
196,115 
221.989 


Total 
ragfitared. 


476,475 
899,765 
1.585,198 
2.546,287 
2;642,628 
2,291,251 
2,026,114 
1,561,895 
1,602,583 
1,492,926 
1,568,082 
1,665,782 


ORBAT  BRITAIN. 


In  thv  Foreign  TnuUb 


R«aUt«r«ii 

Mil 


2,143,284 
2,804,610 
2,866,218 
2,993,696 
8,246,626 
3,532,242 
3,629,028 
3,612,978 
8,641,662 
3.646,150 


lUfhUrad 
itMin. 


46,186 
277,487 
318,465 
828,810 
871.201 
456.241 
628,696 
553,425 
606,282 
619,199 


Toul 
TV|^tarad. 


2,188,420 
8,062,047 
8,179,683 
8,822,000 
8,617,727 

ft  QSR  Jfl2 

4,152,721 
4,166,898 
4.240,804 
1.265,349 


Partly  in  Home  and  partly  Ib  Forai^ 
Tnula. 


R«g1at«Nd 


222,841 
226,566 
219.522 
2461479 
2»l,418 
268,l£t 
282,295 
278,167 
199,846 
240,921 


RegUterad 
ktaam. 


6,296 
28,803 
24,924 
29.468 
88,547 
86,944 
43,225 
47.194 
50.201 
62,150 


ToUl 
icglatarad. 


227,689 
256,369 
»i4,446 
276,949 
817,960 
805.009 
835,620 
325,361 
»S0,Ot7 
298.071 


MONTHLY  RAl^QB  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECUBITIES,  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  DAILY  SALES  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANQE  BOARD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1870. 


MONTHS. 


JA^niABr . .  Opening . 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
doting . 


FxBBUAinr. Opening. 
Highest., 
Lowest.., 
Closing . , 


Marcb. 


.Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest. . 
Closing . 


April. 


.Openlnjf. 
Hiifhest. 
Lowest . 
Closing.. 


Hat. 


.Opting. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing. 


JuKB   Opening 

Higfaesf. 
Lowest . 

Closing. 


July 


.Opening. 
Hltrbest. 
Lowest. . 
Closing . 


AVOUST. 


.Opening. 
Highest.. 
Lowest . . 
Closing . . 


.Opening. 
Hiighest.. 
Lowest . . 
Closing . . 


OOTOBXR. .  .Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 


KoTZMBER .  Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . . 
Closing . , 


DKCsacBXB.  Opening. 
lilKbest. 
Lowest . 
Closing. 


6's  1881 


Conp^n. 


115« 

118^ 

118H' 
118>^ 
115% 
115Ji 

116)^ 

11«>^ 
118« 
114>i 

118?i 
llCTg 
113?i 
116.S' 

tUH 
117X 
110 

in« 
in?tf 

118^ 

ii«K 

116X 
112X 
118« 

118>^ 
114.*i 
113^ 
114)^ 

mn 

114« 
113% 

lUH 
114% 
118>i 

mh 
mn 

118% 

1133^ 
113« 
113 


6's  (5-BO  Fears)  Coapoa. 


1862. 


1864. 


118^ 

118X 
116% 

115^ 
115« 
114 

114X 

1143^ 

114K 
109^ 
llO^i 

110% 
116X 
110% 
116% 

112% 
112% 
111% 
112% 

112X 

11«X 
111 

112 

112% 
112% 
106% 
110% 

110% 

11«% 
110% 

11«X 

118 
11^ 
112% 
112^ 

111% 
118 
111% 
112X 

109% 
109% 
107% 
107% 

107% 
106 
107% 
108 


118 
lift 
118 
116X 

115% 
115% 
118% 
118% 

t^H 
118% 
108% 

109K 

109% 
114% 
109% 
118% 

lllX 
111% 
110*^ 

111^ 

111>^ 
111% 
110% 
111% 

112 
112 
106% 
109% 

110% 
lllX 
109% 

111% 
lllX 

lis 

111% 

lllK 
111% 
111% 
111% 

107% 
107% 
107 
lOT 

106% 
107% 
106% 
107% 


18G5.       New. 


118% 
116% 
112% 

115^ 

115% 
115% 
118% 

118% 
113% 
108% 
110% 

109% 
114% 
109% 
114% 

lllX 
112 

110% 
111% 


111% 
110% 
112 

112 

lis 

108% 
110 

110% 

108% 
111% 

lis 

112% 
111% 
lll>i 

lis 

11S% 
110% 
111% 

108% 
108% 
106% 
107% 

106% 

iotS 

106% 
107% 


lUX 
114% 
111% 
114% 

114% 
114% 
111% 
111% 

111% 
lllX 
107% 
108% 

107% 
118% 
107% 

112^ 

118% 
114% 
112% 
113% 

113% 
114% 
112% 
114% 

111% 
111% 
107% 
108% 

106% 
110% 
106% 
110% 

110 
110% 
110 
llOjl^ 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
109 

109% 
110% 
108% 
110% 


1867.       1868. 


111% 
114% 
111% 
H4% 

114 
114% 
112% 
112% 

112% 
112% 
106 
109% 

106% 
118% 
108X 
11«% 

114% 
114% 
113X 
lU 


114% 
112% 


111% 
111% 
107% 
109% 

106% 
110% 
108% 
110%: 

110% 
110% 
110% 

iiox 

llOJtf 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
109% 
109% 

109% 
110% 
109% 
110% 


111% 
114% 
111% 
114% 

114 
114% 
113 
113 

11S% 
1«% 
106% 
109% 

109% 
118% 
108% 

iiajtf 

114% 
115 
118% 
114% 

114 
114% 
113 
lUH 

111% 
111% 
l<i6 
108X 

100 
110% 
109 
110 

110% 

110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110^ 

110% 
110>^ 
108^ 
109% 


6'B  10-40 
Coupon 


109% 
118% 
109% 
112% 

114 
114 
111% 
lllX 

10B% 
108% 
104% 
106% 

106% 
108% 
108% 
108% 

106% 
108% 
107% 

108% 
108% 
107% 
108% 

106% 
108% 
106% 
107% 

106% 
110% 
106% 
100 

106 
107 
106% 
106% 

106% 
108% 
106% 
106% 

106% 
107 
106% 
106% 

108% 
106% 
106% 
106% 


Cnrr'cy 
6's. 


109% 

109% 
111% 

lllK 
111% 
111>^ 

111% 

111% 
113% 
110% 
112 

111% 

1122 
111% 

112 

11S« 
1127^ 

112% 

I12;i 

113 

114»4' 

113 

U8% 

ii3;i 

114 
110>.f 

110%- 

110% 
112% 
11C% 
111?^ 

112 
112 
111 
lllK 

111% 
111% 
111 
111 

111 
111% 
110 'i 
110% 

110% 
110% 

ios% 

110 


The  following  tables,  from  the  New  YorJe  Commercial  Chronicle^  show  the  price  of  stocks 
and  gold  in  1870: 
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FLAHAUT  DE  LA.  BILLARDERIE,  Au- 
gusts OoABLES  J08KPH,  Oonnt  de,  a  French 
general,  diplomatist,  Senator,  and  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bom  in  Pitris, 
April  20, 1785 ;  died  there  April  24, 1870.  The 
son  of  a  general  of  the  first  Bevolation,  he  en- 
listed at  tiie  age  of  fifteen  years  in  a  volnnteer 
cavalry  corps  to  accompany  the  First  Consol 
into  Italy.  He  rose  rapidly  in  military  rank. 
He  was  successiTely  aide-de-camp  to  Murat,  to 
Berthler,  and  to  Napoleon;  he  fbnsht  with 
distinction  in  Portngal,  Germany,  and  Bnssia. 
and  was  promoted  to  be  both  briffadier  and 
mi^or  general  In  1618,  with  the  added  title  of 
connt^  being  at  this  time  only  twenty-eight 
years  old..  Daring  the  "hundred  days,"  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  opposed  with 
great  warmtn  the  proposition  of  Luden  Bona- 
parte in  £ftYor  of  liapoleon  H.  The  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  was  adroit  enough  to  secure  the 
omission  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  exiles  at 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  absent  himself  from  the  country.  In 
1880  he  returned,  again  took  his  place  in  the 
army,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  France.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  specially 
attached  to  his  person,  until  his  untimely  death. 
Subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  diplomatic 
duties,  and  from  1842  to  1848  was  ambassador 
to  Yiemia.  After  the  eaup  cPetat^  he  was  made 
a  Senator,  December  81.  1852.  As  m<\)or-gen- 
eral,  he  was  in  1849  placed  on  the  reserved 
listb  Ootmt  de  la  Billarderie  was  promoted  ^ 
be  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legicm  of  Honor  m 
1888,  and  in  January,  1864,  as  a  representative 
of  the  first  and  second  empires,  was  made  grand- 
chancellor  of  the  order. 

FLORIDA.  The  population  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is  189,995. 
In  1860  it  was  140,424;  showing  an  increase 
wltlun  the  last  ten  years  of  little  less  than 
50,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  increase 
does  not  equally  belong  to  all  the  sections  of  the 
State,  some  having  funed  more,  some  less, 
during  that  period ;  while  several  among  them| 
instead  of  gaining,  have  sustained  consider- 
able loss  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
respectively. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  by  offering 
such  advantages  to  people  abroad  as  to  induce 
them  permanently  to  settle  upon  her  soil. 
The  framers  of  the  new  constitution  inserted 
a  provision  in  it,  creating  the  office  of  "  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration"  He  is  the  head 
of  a  *'  Bureau  of  Immigration,"  designed  to 
''  make  known  the  merits  of  the  State  in  re- 
gard to  climate  and  the  productions  of  her 
soO." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
January  4, 1870,  the  commissioner  submitted 
his  annndl  report.  He  makes  the  following 
statement :  ^*  The  eastern  portion  of  East  Flori- 
da is  inferior  to  the  western  part  of  the  same 
section,  and  the  whole  of  East  Florida,  as  a 
whole,  is  inferior  to  Middle  and  Western  Flori* 


da.  And,  were  equal  facilities  of  access  given, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superiority  of 
the  central  and  western  sections  of  the  State 
for  the  raising  of  all  the  staple  crops,  and  for 
all  ordinary  farming,  would  have  attracted  a 
much  larger  share  of  immigration."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  middle  and  western  portions 
of  Florida  have  some  of  the  finest  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  withal,  a  climate 
unsurpassed  for  delightfulness  and  salubrity. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1870  by  counties : 


COUNTIES. 


AUchna 

Bftker 

Bradford 

Brerard 

Calhoiin 

Clay 

Ck)liimblA.... 

Dado 

DttTal 

Escambia.... 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton...., 

Hemande.... 

Hillsboroni^ 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson...... 

Laftiyette.... 

L^on. 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee...... 

Marlon , 

Monroe 

l^assaa 

New  River... 

Orange 

PolkT. 

Putnam 

Santa  Bosa... 

St  Johns 

Suwanee 

Sunpter , 

Taylor. 

Voinsia...... 

Waknlla 

Walton 

Washini^n., 


Total*. 


isro. 


17,838 
1,896 
8,671 
1,216 

a,og6 

7,3:» 
85 

11,921 
7,825 
1,256 
9,802 
6,749 
2,988 
8,215 
1,67« 
9.528 

13,898 
1,788 

15,238 
2,017 
1,060 

11,121 
1,981 

ia604 
5,657 
4,247 

•  ■  ■  • 

2,195 
8,160 
8,821 
8,312 
2,618 
8,556 
2.952 
1,448 
1,728 
2,506 
8,011 
2,802 


189,996 


I860. 


8,282 


»16 
1,446 
1,914 
4,G46 
83 
6,074 
5,768 
1,904 
9,869 
4,154 
1,200 
2,981 
1,886 
10,209 
9,876 
2,068 
12,848 
1,781 
1,457 
7,779 

851 
8.609 
2,918 
8,644 
8.820 

987 

2,7i2 
5,480 
8,033 
2,803 
1,540 
1,884 
1,168 
2,839 
8,087 
2,154 


140,424 


The  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonded  and 
floating  debt  of  the  State,  on  JanuaiT*  1.  1870, 
was  scarcely  one  million  dollars,  whion  sum 
includes  all  claims  acquired  against  her  before 
and  since  the  late  war,  for  principal  and  inter- 
est up  to  that  date.  Concerning  the  outstand- 
ing liabilities  of  florida,  and  her  various  re- 
sources to  meet  them^  besides  some  other 
matters,  more  or  less  directly  relating  to  her 
finances,  it  seems  proper  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  Governor  Beed,  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  caused  to  be  published : 

New  Yokk,  March  28, 1870. 
On  January  1,  1870,  the  State  of  Florida  had  aa 
outstanding  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  but  $708,- 
711.12.  Tnis  inolttdea  the  bonded  debt  prior  to  the 
war,  the  interest  on  the  debt  during  and  since  the 
war,  the  expenses  of  two  Coastitutional  Conven- 
tions held  sinoe  the  surrender,  and  oil  unpaid  olaims 
oeoinst  the  government.  Of  this  amount  the  Indian 
Trust  Fund  at  Washington  holds  $205,860,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  held  principally  within  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  Is  due  from  the  general  fund,  to  the 
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School,  Sominary,  and  Internal  Improvement  Funds  her  hUtorj.    Her  slave  population,  as  freen)«n  and 

of  the  State,  $803,046.08  for  money'A  absorbed  during  citizens,  ore  worth  fourfold  more  to  the  State  iu  en- 

the  rebellion  una  since.    We  will  suppose  all  this  hanclng  its  wealth  and  prosperity  than  m  slaves, 

debt  funded  in  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and  we  have —  Immigration  and  capital  from  the  rforth  are  rapidly 

Tk»«  *o.  a».»»  n.«^<»^M  ^foa<rt^  lo  developing  the  rosoDToes  of  the  eastern  portion  of 

Ssrstoto'TrSrtFS^d;;:::;::::::::;//.::::;  ^oSol  the st^e, ^wi. th« openia«  of «»  ndbo«dt<.pen- 

sacola  from  the  North  is  ooramanding  for  that  beau- 
Total $l,0li,'Zfi6  90  tifulcity  unparalleled  prosperity.    ISo  State  in  the 

The  interest  on  this  debt  would  be. $70,832  98  South  has  less  obstacles  to  overcome  than  Florida, 

3         ^1 J_        1 A Af_l 1 1 1. < 

tax 
ov- 

sh2i%7ieTied^"^BSbre7thri8lie8^^^^  pro^  y^"''  ""^^w S ttT?f5ffiSVT'TJ'T>  r^v^mnr  nfvi.r\  u 

erty,  including  skves,  was,  according  to  my  recol-  HAKKISON  BEED,  Governor  of  Florida. 

lection,  about  $110,000,000.    Under  the  old  law  the        A  peculiar  feature  of  the  financial  system  of 

property-owner  valued  his  own  propertv,  and  after  n^jriJia  geema  to  be,  that  the  medium  most 

the  war  the  people  generally  returned  their  real  cs-  -^•^**y     ■^^•;"  "^  ^^  »*  ••  «"^  .  «^*m.«  imuok 

tate  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  value,  and  hundreds  ^sed  m  makmg  payments  by  the  State,  as  well 

of  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  held  by  foreigners  and  aa  by  the  people  of  all  classes  and  for  all  pur- 

noih>residents  wore  not  returned  at  all,  so  that  the  poses,  consists  in  Treasury  certificates,  or  acrip 

aggregate  valuation  was  only  about  $25,000,000.  Un-  ^f  yarious  descriptions  valued  at  seyenty-five 

der  the  new  constitution  and  laws,  all  the  property  ^^^x^   ^«  i^„„  ^„  *li,^  ;i^ii««      t-v.^™  ^:«^„i»«.:.« 

is  required  to  be  assessed  by  sworn  assesSorf,  a^  <»»J^  ^^}^^  ^^  the  dollar.    This  arculating 

pointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  not  subject  nieamm  is  made  an  object  of  speculation  itself, 

to  the  caprice  of  unwilling  tax-payers.  in  which,  as  in  all  other  transactions  wherein 

Under  a  proper  assessment,  such  as  will  now  be  it  is  employed,  the  loss  generally  finJls  more  or 

Th^'lklJ  J'pl^^JS'.Sii^tUtee  t?»ffii  !«»  ^^r  ?»  "to  ^ho  sellB  the  ,^p,  or  bay. 

be  levied  as  a  State  tax.    This  willy ieW  $260,000,  in  ^7  thmg  else  with  it.    In  an  official  docu* 

addition  to  the  revenue  from  specific  taxes  for  polls,  ment,  dated  June  10, 1870,  the  GoYernor  avers: 

licenses,  etc.,  which  will  amount  to  from  $80,000  to  **  The  8tate  is  now  paying  on  all,  save  the  sala- 

$60,000  more.    TKis  will  afford  ample  revenue,  with-  rfes  fixed  by  law,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 

out  any  mcrease  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  to  defray  the  ^^^^  4.k«««yv.,i^  u^  «M.^n:»i»^  tf  ^^^^^^  ..^..^ 

current  expenses  of  the  government,  pay  the  ainuol  ""^F?  ^*»  YT^  J^®  required  if  nioney  W'ere 

interest,  and  allow  a  liberal  amount  to  the  sinking  realized,  and  the  Treasury  replenished."    An- 

fund  for  the  nltimate  pajraent  of  the  State  debt.  Other  circulating  medium  in  Florida  is  "  rail* 

I  have  shown  that  tne  immediate  resources  of  the  road  money." 
State  wre  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  obligations.   In  ad-        During  the  regular  session  of  the  Legisla- 

dition  to  this,  we  have  400  miles  of  railroad  in  opera-  4.  .      ^  v       't*"*~   j     1   t  J,   ^-     ><*u        j 

tion,  which,  under  existing  laws,  pay  no  tax ;  1,000  *?''«>  T^'^ich  commenced  on  January  4th,  and 

miles  of  telegraph  paying  no  revenue ;  oyster-beds  <^sed  on  February  19th,  a  bill  was  introduced, 

and  fisheries  along  1,000  miles  of  coast,  and  equal  to  and,  notwithstanding  opposition,  passed  both 

the  best  m  the  world, yidding no  State  revenue;  for-  Houses,  providing  for  the  emission  of  State 

S^ToS^sT 't^sSrc-P^^^^^^  eS^rVr-  ^^^  b^a?  totere^,  anddl^^^^^^ 

tribute.    W  hen  these  and  bther  rwources,  now  ktent,  er  variety  of  denominations  than  that  then  cur- 

are  brought  into  requisition,  as  in  other  States,  the  rent.    Under  the  circumstances,  people  looked 

State  oan  carry  ten  times  her  present  public  debt  upon  the  measure  with  favor  as  an  improve* 

without  additional  bm-den  to  jjf«  Po«jJf,.i»  ^5°  »?•  ment,  regarding  the  division  of  the  scrip  into 

of  taxation.    About  $160,000  of  our  floating  debt  19  ai^JZ,  ««L-  «.  ^.^.^^  .^r^^^r^i^^t-  *^  ♦i*^  iw^i^^^ 

receivable  for  pubUo  Uncls,  of  which  the  State  has  ? ^«"  ^^  ^  ^^^  convenient  to  the  holders 

about  eleven  millions  of  acres  already,  and  when  the  for  use,  and  the  accruing  interest  as  some  com* 

publio  surveys  are  completed  will  be  entitled  under  pensation  for  the  loss  on  the  principal.    But, 

existing  Uws  to  receive  over  five  milHons  more.    In  the  bill  not  having  been  regularly  enrolled, 

nqte^,^  ^Wf^S^  GTv'nr^t'fS;  «if  '^  ^"  ^T"*^  "^  '"*  p^^^f^f."- 

expenditures  in  the  Semmole  War  of  $100,000  or  The   non-enrolment   was   attributed   to  the 

$200,000.  agency  of  such  members  as  were  opposed  to 

The  ndlroad  policy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  States  the  measure, 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.    To  complete  her  system        Qther  bUls  relating  to  the  State's  finances 

as  projected.  It  will  require  about  400  mues  more  of  ^^^  ^->-o^;i  «4.  4.1,  «*  L<i.;^»  v„#.  m,^^  i»^f  #v*- 

To£d,  and  the  LegisuSre,  at  its  late  session,  author-  ^®^  PW*^^  «*  ^^^  ?^^?"'  ^^l^^^  ^^^  *<? 

ised,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  loaning  the  v«noU8  reasons,  oamed  into  ettect.    Une  of 

State  credit  In  aid  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the  them  was  the  Tax  Bill,  the  amendments  to 

amount  variously  of  $8,000,  $14,000,  and  $16,(M)0  per  which  the  Larislature  failed  to  pass,  whereas 

A  of  ^0  mn^  '^^t  ll^MnTf^'^^^^^^^t  ti^e  l>enefit  that  should  have  been  derived  from 

tions  ox  80  miles,  upon  seounng  tne  btate  oy  Urst-  .<■     i.>ii  j  1  ji        **.  j        x 

mortgage  liens  conditional  upon  the  payment  by  the  ^^  ^U  depended  on  its  amendments, 
company  of  principal  and  interest.  In  no  case  is  aid  Among  the  acts  of  that  session  having  refer- 
promised  in  advance  of  the  work,  and  thefidsehoods  ence  to  works  of  internal  improvement  may 
which  have  been  so  widely  ciwidated,  of  looe^  ^^  mentioned  the  bill  in  behalf  of  the  "Su- 
lation  and  lavish  issue  of  bonds,  have  no  further  ^^^^^  ^^a  T«i«n^  'P^n.rvA^  n^w^^-^^w^-^  iy  ^^a 
basis  than  the  malice  and  vhidictive  hatred  of  dlsap-  ja?«?  ^^  Inland  Raiboad  Company,"  and 
pointed  corruptionists,  who  have  in  vwn  sought  to  that  "  relating  to  certain  privileges  to  be  grant- 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  financial  and  nuhroad  ed  to  the  Florida  Railroad,"  giving  it  State  aid 
systems  of  Florida  for  purposes  of  personal  aggran-  by  indorsement  of  its  bonds  at  the  rate  of 
dlzemont  at  the  expense  0/  the  State.    Having  failed  jiq  qoO  per  mile.    These  two  measures  passed, 

to  rule,  they  seek  now  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  State.  ^  . '     ..£     .    ^.   ^     ^»:i.:^.^    ^ ^^^:«ti„  ^Cl 

Under  the  new  system  of  government,  Florida  is  f  <>*  without  great  opposition,  espeoiaUy  the 

entering  a  career  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  latter,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the 
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bill  seemed  to  warrant  a  doubt  whether  the  ation  the  circtimstanoes  undor  whioh  such  action 

grant  was  limited  to  the  line  mentioned  in  the  ocoarred,  and  the  many  difficulties  enoonnterod,  no 

title,  or  extended  to  all  other  roads  of  which  fX^^r^'^ve'^orB^^J'.lS^^'iSfpJiih- 

that  company  might  become  possessed.  ment :  Sereforo,  be  it 

A  bill  of  a  mixed  character  was  passed  at  Jitiolvad,  That  in  view  of  the  charges  made,  the 

the  same  session,  which  seems  worthy  of  no-  evidence  presented,  and  the  explanations  offered,  and 

tice  for  its  apparent  irregularity,  its  title  being  ^  consideration  of  attending  circumstances,  no  suffl- 

tiT^  «».-"ki/v  /«/H«^«*.  ,^™«««  /J  ^i.*«!„        tP  <>ient  evidence  appears  to  warrant  the  impeachment 

To  enable  indigent  persons  to  obtam  credit,  of  Harrison  Becct  Governor  of  Florida.     ^ 
and  to  secure  the  lender." 

A  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  Both  of  these  reports  were  received  and  road, 
lature  was  bestowed  upon  the  mode  of  treating  ^^^  ^  motion  ^^  to  refer  them  to  the  Oommit- 
jadicial  cases.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  ^^  of  the  Whole  "  was  then  adopted.  The  do- 
a  Ntl  entitled  *^  An  act  to  simplify  and  abridge  liberations  upon  this  matter  lasted  until  eleven 
the  practice,  pleadings,  and  proceedings  of  the  o^dock  at  night.  Motions  were  successively 
courts  of  the  State."  This  "Ood^  of  Practice"  made  and  carried,  and  acted  upon,  whereby 
was  published,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  the  proceedings  of  the  special  committee  of  in- 
day  of  July.  vestigation,  together  with  the  written  and  oral 

Of  all  matters  of  a  public  character  on  which  evidence  j^roduced  before  them,  were  read, 
the  Legislature  acted  during  the  session,  the  The  majority  and  minority  reports  were  also 
impeachment  of  the  Governor  was  regarded  '^ftd  to  the  Assembly  a  second  time,  when  a 
and  followed  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  long  and  most  animated  debate  ensued,  in 
the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  by  the  which  the  members  of  the  investigating  com- 
press and  people  at  large.  Not  long  after  the  mittee  took  a  prominent  part.  The  subject 
opening  of  the  session,  charges  of  malfeasance  ttnder  consideration  having  finally  been  put  to 
and  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  person-  the  vote,  the  Assembly  refused  to  adopt  the 
al  use  having  been  preferred  against  Mr.  Reed  minority  report— yeas  21,  nays  29.  The  adop- 
before  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  his  im-  tion  of  the  minority  report  was  moved,  upon 
peaohment,  that  body  took  cognizance  of  the  which  the  vote  was — ^yeas  27,  nays  22.  Tfie 
matter,  and  appointed  a  specifu  committee  of  minority  report  was  adopted, 
live  "  to  investigate  the  official  conduct  of  his  -^s  the  originators  and  most  prominent  sup- 
Excellency,  Harrison  Seed,  Gk>vemor  of  Flor-  porters  of  liis  impeachment  were  Republicans, 
ida."  The  investigation  lasted  for  about  two  members  of  the  State  government  included, 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  committee  in*  many  of  that  party  deplored  these  proceedings 
speoted  official  bools  and  private  documents  as  foreboding  no  good  for  it.  They  held  a 
bearing  on  the  charges  under  inquiry ;  exam-  caucus  at  Tallahassee,  on  February  5th,  the 
ined  the  officers  of  various  State  departments  object  of  which  was  to  make  an  ^*  effort  to 
and  other  witnesses;  heard  also  Mr.  Reed,  harmonize  Republicans,  and  to  concentrate 
whom  they  required  to  give  his  explanations.  Bepublican  effort."  Ail  the  speakers,  who 
On  the  4th  of  February  they  submitted  a  re-  were  numerous,  urged  the  attainment  of  that 
port,  signed  by  four  among  them,  embody*  object.  Several  members  of  the  legislative 
ing  the  evidence  adduced  to  substantiate  the  body,  well  known  to  have  been  prominent 
charges,  together  with  their  own  remarks,  and  among  the  impeachers,  were  also  present,  and 
concluding  by  recommending  the  passage  of  addressed  the  meeting :  *^  They  acKnowledged 
the  following  resolution :  ^^  Resolved  by  the  that  they  had  mlsnnderstood  the  wish  of  the 
Assembly,  That  Harrison  Reed,  Governor  of  party.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  had  been  fairly,  thoroughly 
Florida,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis-  whipped.  ***  Accepting  the  resnit  both  as  a 
demeanors,  malfeasance  and  incompetency  in  finality  and  as  directory  of  the  wishes  of  the 
office."  On  the  same  day,  the  fifth  member  of  Republican  party,"  they  pledged  themselves 
the  committee  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  sep-  ^*to  sustain  the  administration  of  Harrison 
arate  report,  signed  by  himself  alone,  in  which  Reed,  co6perating  with  other  Republicans  in 
he  reviews  the  evidence  produced,  shows  its  obtaining  necessary  and  proper  legislation." 
insufficiency  to  warrant  an  impeachment,  and  By  a  message  dated  January  24, 1870,  Mr. 
eonclndes  with  recommending  the  adoption  of  Reed  notified  the  Senate  that,  on  that  day,  he 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution :  had  appointed  Edmnnd  0.  Weeks  Lieutenant- 
mereas,  By  resolution  of  this  House,  grave  charges  Governor  of  the  State,  "  to  fill  the  va^ncy  oc- 
of  incompetency,  malfeasance,  and  criminality,  were  casioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
formatly  preferred  against  Harrison  Beed,  Governor  Court,"  which  message  was  referred  to  a 
^^  Florida,  a  oommittee  of  this  House  was  duly  com-  geleot  committee.    The  vacancy  here  alluded 

Srhrv^retpor«?5l'ca -is  3^  to.h-^  occurred  eeverrf  month,  befor^m  this 

and.  Wise:   WiUxam  H.  Gleason  was  elected  Lieu- 

WhtraUy  After  fnU  examination  of  the  evidence  tenant-Governor  of  Florida,  at  the  same  time 

adduced  and  due  eonslderation  given  to  the  esplana-  when  Reed  was  elected  Governor ;  but  in  a 

iniisoreet   action  on  the  part  of  Gover5)r  BeVd,  ??^^.^  ^  *J®  satisfaction  of  th>  court  that  at 

which  mav  be  considered  reprehensible,  and  not  de-  the  time  when  the  people  were  voting  for  him 

aerving  of  approval,  yet  that,  taking  into  oonsider-  he  was  ineligible  according  to  the  law  of  the 
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State,  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  a  judgment  Governor,  was  regarded  to  be  at  least  exceed- 
of  ouster  against  him,  declaring  him  "  not  to  ingly  doubtful.  Governor  Reed  issued  a  proc- 
have  been  properly  elected,  and  not  to  be  Lieu-  lamation  on  May  14th,  reassembling  the  Legis- 
tenant-Govemor  of  the  State."  He  brought  lature  for  the  28d  of  that  month.  They  met, 
the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  and  their  sitting  continued  -eleven  days,  the 
United  States,  and  still  continued  to  preside  first  four  of  which  they  spent  in  organizing, 
over  the  Senate,  signing  as  Lieutenant-Governor  The  Senate  began  with  refusing  to  allow  Lieu- 
the  acts  passed  by  that  body.  tenant-Governor  Weeks  to  preside.  He  called 
On  the  16th  of  February,  1870,  a  resolution  the  Senate  to  order  at  its  first  meeting,  and 
was  offered  to  the  Assembly  by  one  of  its  mem-  caused  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  con- 
bers,  "  that  James  T.  Maybee,  Judge  of  the  vening  the  Legislature  to  be  read  by  the  Sec- 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  be  retary ;  but,  as  ho  ordered  the  call  of  the  roD, 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  one  of  the  Senators  moved  to  adjourn,  declared 
malfeasance  and  incompetency  in  office."  The  the  motion  carried,  and  left  the  chamber,  fol- 
rcsolution  was  adopted,  and  a  select  committee  lowed  by  many  others,  among  them  the  Sec- 
of  five  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  ofiicial  retary.  The  'Senators  who  had  remained  were 
conduct,  *^  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  less  than  a  quorum.  On  the  second  day,  Mr. 
papers,  and  take  testimony  under  oath."  A  Weeks  found  the  chair  occupied  by  one  of  the 
lengthy  report,  signed  by  three  of  the  com-  Senators,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  acting 
mittee,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  the  President,  when  a  motion  was  offered  **  That 
17th,  concluding  with  offering  and  recom-  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  instructed  to  arrest 
mending  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  impeach  Edmund  C.  Weeks  and  keep  him  nnder  arrest 
the  judge.  Together  with  this  report,  they  until  released  by  the  Senate."  Two  colored 
laid  before  that  body  the  written  and  oral  evi-  Senators  having  remonstrated  against  this  as 
dcnoe  produced  during  the  inquiry,  and  sub-  indecent,  a  substitute  was  proposed  and  adopt- 
mitted  also  the  draft  of  five  articles  of  impeach-  ed,  "That  the  Senate  do  not  recognize  the 
ment,  wherein  Mr.  Maybee  is  substantially  appointment  of  Edmund  C.  Weeks  as  Lieuten- 
charged  with  arbitrary  and  vindictive  use  of  ant-Governor,  and,  consequently,  his  right  to 
his  judicial  power  in  fining  and  punishing  cer-  preside  over  this  body."  Mr.  Weeks  retired, 
tain  persons ;  with  arbitrarily  removing,  or  On  May  26th,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
unduly  requesting  the  derk  of  the  court  to  Houses  informed  the  Governor  that  they  were 
remove,  from  the  list  of  jurors,  certain  indi-  organized,  and  were  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
viduals,  though  competent  and  willing  to  serve,  munication  which  he  would  transmit  to  them, 
and  put  others  designated  by  him  in  their  place ;  His  message  was  then  handed  in  and  read.  He 
also,  with  causing  the  cost  of  divers  articles,  enumerates  several  bills  passed  at  the  preceding 
purchased  for  his  private  use,  to  be  charged  to  session,  "  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  the 
the  State  as  expenses  made  for  the  court — all  appreciation  of  the  State  credit,  and  the  sale 
which  was  read.  On  February  18th  the  reso*  of  her  bonds ; "  but  adds : 
lution  to  impeach  and  the  five  articles  of  im-  r^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  important  of  thoae  meaBurca 
peacnment  offered  by  the  committee,  were  ^as  lost  by  non-enrolment  before  the  hour  of  ad- 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  8.  On  the  same  jourument ;  the  second  was  defeated  by  the  strategy 
day,  a  committee  from  the  Assembly  appeared  which  a  factious  minority  frequently  find  effective 

before  the  Senate  and   formally  impeached  ^'^"'^e*^«i^«5,H'^S^**r"«^L*^5  w'?«'^^^^^^ 

i»Ar»^  iT^^v^^      -«;i  «*  «  i«*A«  C^^^  ^-^^tv.^^  me  properly  attested  by  the  officers  of  both  Houses, 

Judge  Maybee ;   and  at  a  later  hour  another  ^aa  approved,  and  became  a  law  so  far  as  all  the 

committee  presented  to  that  body  the  articles  forms  are  ooncimed ;  and  this  formed  the  onlyavail- 

of  impeachment.     The  Senate  entertained  the  able  resource  iVom  which  to  realize  funds  to  redeem 

case,  and  adopted  the  following  resolntion :  the  bonds  then  forfeited,  and  to  be  forfeited  within 

ten  days. 

JKesohedj  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida  With  this  sinele  reliance,  I  proceeded  to  execute 

will  organize  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  at  its  the  trust  oonflded  to  me  to  save  the  State  credit  from 

next  regular  session,  for  the  trial  of  the  case  of  im-  further  disaster.    X  filed  a  copy  of  the  law  with  the 

Scachment  this  day  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  request  for  immediate 

[ouse  of  Bepresentatives  *  * ;  and  that  a  committee  action,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  and  negotiated 

of  this  Senate  be  appointed  to  Inform  the  Ilouao  of  a  conditional  sale  of  the  scrip  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 

Bepresentatives  of  tne  action  of  this  Senate.  enable  me  to  redeem  816  of  the  416  bonds  under 

„      _     .,               „           ,           ,           ,      ^  hypothecation.    This  would  have  enabled  mo  to  de- 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  ^osit  $100,000  in  bonds  in  the  Agricultural  College 

February,  leaving  urgent  financial  measures  lund,  and  given  me  216  bonds  upon  which  to  raiae 

incomplete.    It  was  said  they  had  "  failed  to  mop«J  to  redeem  the  other  $100,000  under  hypothe- 

pass  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Tax  Bill  ^S^ltW^  L?^^^^^             '"  ''';"' 

so  as  to  provide  for  its  practical  working ;     be-  **  On  my  return  to  Washington,  to  rcaliae  the  scrip, 

sides  that,  the  passage  of  the  interest-bearing  I  was  advised  that  allegations  of  fraud  and  for^ry 

Scrip  Bill,  which  was  not  enrolled,  had  pro-  had  been  filed  in  the  department  by  an  officer  ol  my 

duced  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  scrip  in  ^*^*^^V^I'' ^/'^^''.'J^A^t^^^^^ 

,..         t..               '^•i       ^       i-xx  qucnce  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  aeclmecL  to  issue 

circulation,    "to   a  nominal  sum  of  twenty  ^e  scrip  to  which  the  State  was  entitled, 
cents.^'    On  this  account,  and  because  the  va- 
lidity of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  Concerning;  the  bill  last  referred  to  by  the 
signed  by  William  H.  Gleason  as  Lieutenant-  Governor,  an  informality,  or  *' breach  of  for- 
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inalitj  in  parliameniarj  usage,"  had  occurred,  This  act  was  yetoed  by  the  Governor.  The 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  act  of  its  legal  force,  bill  having  reached  him  after  the  Legislature 
During  this  extraordinarj  session,  the  matter  had  adjourned,  he  embodied  the  veto  in  a 
was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  oommunication  dated  June  10, 1870,  addressed 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  result  may  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  instruction  to 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  On  February  if,  lay  it  before  the  Legislature  at  the  next  regular 
1870,  a  bill,  entitled  "An  Act  in  relation  to  session.  His  disapproval  rests  on  several  rea- 
the  Agrioultural  Luid  Scrip,"  passed  both  the  sons,  all  concurring  to  show  that,  far  from 
Senat^by  a  vote  of  yeas  14,  nays  none — and  remedying  the  evils  which  the  State  is  labor- 
the  Assembly — ^by  a  vote  of  yeas  25,  nays  2.  Ing  under,  the  bill,  if  its  provisons  were  al- 
This  bill  was  not  signed,  not  even  enrolled  lowed  to  take  effect,  would  work  iigurionsly  to 
afterward,  it  being  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  the  State.  He  characterizes  the  act  as  follows: 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills.  A  bill  contain-  ^*  This  bill  is  of  most  extraordinary  character, 
ing  the  same  sul^ect-matter,  entitled  "An  Act  and  such  as  it  seems  to  me  could  not,  under 
to  authorize  the  Governor  to  ask  for  and  re-  existing  circumstances,  have  passed  an  intelli- 
ceive  the  Agricultural  Land  Scrip  from  the  gent  deliberative  body,  with  an  understanding 
United  States,"  was  enrolled  and  signed  by  the  of  its  provisions,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
proper  officers  of  the  two  Houses  as  weU  as  by  effects.  *  *  *  The  principle  of  the  bill  is  ob- 
the  Governor,  and  then  filed  at  the  office  of  viously  at  war  with  the  purpose  and  intentions 
the  Secretary  of  State.  No  bill  under  such  a  of  the  Legislature  in  providmg  for  ftmding  the 
title,  had  ever  passed  either  House  of  the  Legis-  public  debt  and  reaching  a  cash  basis." 
lature;  so  that  th&  bill  passed  was  not  en-  A  Bepublican  State  Oonvention  assembled  at 
rolled  nor  signed,  and  the  bill  enrolled  and  Gainesville  on  the  17th  of  August,  to  nominate 
signed  was  not  passed.  The  Governor  based  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  Lieutenat-Gov- 
his  action  on  the  latter  bill,  and  the  Superin-  emor  of  the  State,  to  be  candidates  at  the  elec- 
tendent  of  Publio  Instruction  informed  the  tion  on  November  8th.  The  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington  how  Congress  was  given  to  Josiah  T.  Walle,  a  col- 
matters  stood.  ored  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature.  For 
In  his  message  dated  March  3,  1870,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  S.  T.  Day  was  nominat- 
Govemor  touches  on  other  matters  of  public  ed,  who  is  not  a  native  of  Florida.  The  fol- 
interest,  recommending  additional  legislation  lowing  platform  was  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
in  regard  to  a  school-tax,  as  the  law  author-  tive  Committee,  and  announced  under  the  sig- 
izing.it  had  been  repealed,  and  great  confusion  nature  of  its  chairman  as  follows : 
ensued  therefrom.  He  uges  "  the  change  from  Beaolwd^  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Florida 
a  military  government  to  a  civil  government  hereby  reaffimui  those  saored  principles  of  equal  jos- 
in  eontrol  of  the  penitentiary,"  and  recom-  ^^.  for  all  men,  regardless  of  rwe  or  color,  upon 
menda  "the  pass^e  of  a  law  prohibiting  any  l\t a^T-aT/^SLT ^rt's^Ma^"; 
further  issue  or  mdorsement  of  bonds  for  m-  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  class  distincdons,  and  to  all 
temal  improvement,"  limiting  the  grant  of  class  leffLslation;  that  it  recognizes,  in  its  fullest 
State  aid  "  to  lines  of  railroad  iVom  the  Atlan-  sense,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  turns  to  secure 
tic  ports  of  Florida,  west  to  Pensacola,  and  ^<>'  ^  ?J^  equality  before  the  law,  and  on  equal 
soutl^  to  Tampa,  (Sarlotte  Harbor,  ani  Key  STtT^ftKhtorpJ^^S^^^^ 

West,  ♦  ♦  ♦  which,"  he  says,  "  will  give  us  all  zenii]^.             ^      '  pnTueges,  ana  aonom  oi 

necessary  facilities  for  the  rapid  and  profitable  Buolved,  That  the  children  of  the  people  are  the 

development  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  '^^'^^  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the  most  liberal 

our  finaBcid  chara,^er  anA  without  burden  to  SSn^^^l^S^r.^AlSTsSr  S^S^/sl'^cr:: 

the  peoplp."     His  chief  object,  however,  is  to  fuUy  mau^irated,  must  be  perfected  and  enforced, 

free  the  State  from  her  financial  embarrassment  and  the  s^ool-taz,  inquired  bv  the  constitution  and 

and  to  redeem  her  credit.  laws,  must  be  promptly  collected  and  faithfully  ap- 

During  thU  short  session  the  most  impor-  P^  ^  15* M??*^*®'  ""^  ^  *?**  ^'^''"  •^'"''l-    i^ 

tant  acfpassed  was  the  Funding  Bill,  entitled  ^^g^  t^^'t^^^X^^'^I  M 

An  Act  relating    to  the  Finances  of   the  government :  that  every  State   and  coimty  officer 

State,"  intending  apparently  to  execute  the  should  be  held  to  a  strict  personal  accountability  for 

plan  suggested  by  the  Governor  in  his  mes-  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  for  the 

sage.    The  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  six  per  "^|*LM,tfL"Kv/JS««te 

i  Oi.  x^  V  J]  i*  •  J  •  ^.  and  pubUc  moneys  mtrostea  to  his  care ;  tnatomoers 
cent.  State  bonds  ot  various  denommations,  and  reprosentativea,  appointed  or  elected,  should  be 
dated  July  1,  1870,  payable  at  the  capital  of  honest.  inteUlgent,  and  competent  men;  that  the 
the  State,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  the  taxes  should  be  made  as  light  as  the  reasonable  ex- 
principal  within  thirty  years  after  date,  the  penses  ofthe  State  mil  permit,  and  that  t 
r»f.x.Aof  o.^Tn{  ««Ti«<>ii^  i^^fi,  ;«  «^i,i.  ♦i,^  be  promptly  and  fiiithimly  collected ;  and,  in  all  ro- 
interest  semi-wanually,  both  m  gold;  the  BpeSts,thatthe State govwnmentshiuld  hi adminis- 
amount  of  the  bonds  to  cover  "  the  entire  in-  tered  honestly  and  uprightly,  and  with  a  sole  regard 
debtedness  of  the  State  of  every  kind  and  char-  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
acter,  whether  bonded  debt  or  otherwise,  up  SaoUed^  That  the  proper  development  of  the  al- 
to and  including  the  first  day  of  July,  a.  if.  most  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  Btote,  the  ^ 

■yoHr^  „ a'J'    i.^               Ti-vi.      v*  V   XI-  ment  of  its  now  wild  and  unproductive  lands,  and 

1870,      according  to    an   exhibit  which  the  themcroaseof  iU  producing  and  tax-paying  popuk- 

Ck>mptroQerof  the  State  was ei\jomed  to  make,  tion,  require  a  lanse  and  immediate  immigration; 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


GRSAT  BRITAIN. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 


isao 

1840 

laso 

I860 
1861 
1868 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
J186T 
1668 


EMt1tt«rci| 

Mill. 


575,066 
895,610 
1,540,769 
8,448,941 
8,540,090 
8,177,858 
1,898,899 
1,476,876 
1,604,575 
1,894,687 
1,869,917 
1,348,708 


Baglttetvd 
■tMun. 


1,419 

4,155 

44,429 

§7,808 

108,608 

118,998 

183,815 

106,510 

96,008 

198.889 

196,115 

881.980 


Tot«1 


la  tli9  Foralgn  TnuUb 


lUtgUUnd 


476,475 
899,765 
1.565,198 
8.546,837 
8,648,688 
8,891,851 
8,086,114 
1,561,895 
1,608,688 
1,49*2,986 
1,568,088 
1.665,783 


8,148,884 
8,804,610 
3,866,818 
8,993,696 
8,846,586 
8,583,848 
8,689,023 
8,618,973 
8,641,668 
8.646,150 


IUKl«t«r0d 
iteam. 


46,186 
877,487 
818,465 
888,810 
871-301 
456,841 
683,096 
563,435 
606,838 
619,199 


ToUl 


8,186,430 
8,063,047 
8,179,683 
8,883,006 
8,617,787 
8,968,488 
4,153,731 
4,166.898 
4.340,884 
l.865,M9 


Partly  in  Home  and  paitly  Ib  Foni^ 
Trail*. 


^isr" 


888,841 
836,666 
819,683 
846,470 
884,418 
868,135 
383,395 
278,167 
190,846 
840.931 


lUgltterad 
klaaiD. 


5,396 
80,803 
34,934 
89.463 
88,547 
86,944 
4S,835 
47,194 
50.301 
68.100 


ToUl 
NgUtfnd. 


837,630 
856,359 
!M4,446 
875,049 
817,960 
805,060 
036,630 
835.361 
850,047 
898,071 


MONTHLT  RANGE  OP  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES,  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  DAILY  SALES  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1870. 


MONTHS. 


jAKUABr . .  Opening. , 
Highest.. 
Lowest . . 
Clof  ing . , 

FxBBVABT.  Opening. 
Higbest. 
Lowest. . 
Closing . , 

Marcb Opening. 

Highest. . 
Lowest. . . 
Closing . 

April Opening. 

Highest. 
Lowest . . 
Closing. . 

^Iat Op«iiug. 

Highe»t . . 
Lowest . . 
Closing . 

JuNB  Opening 

Higfaesf. 
Lowest . , 
Closing. 

July Opening. 

Hkbest. 
Lowest. . 
Closing . 

AvousT. . .  .Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . , 
Closing . 

BspTK]n«B.Opening 
Highest. 
Lowest . , 
Closing . 

OcTOBXB. .  .Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 

KoTzaiBKB .  Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 

DECsacBEB.  Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest. 
Closing. 


6*s  1881 


Conp^n. 


115^ 
118X 
115?i 
118^' 

118K 
118>^ 

llSJi 

116K 
llfiX 
118?i 
114K 

m% 

1167i 
113Ji 
IIGH 

116J6 
117« 
116 
117« 

117?^ 
118^ 
117X 
118^ 

115K 
115X 

iisx 

118K 

mn 

114M 

114)^ 

118« 
114H 

nsH 

113^ 

113X 
113^ 

113>^ 

11«« 

118 


«>•  (5-BO  years)  Ooapoa. 


1868. 


l^H 

13X 
16« 

15^ 
15X 
14 

14X 

09^ 
105i 

lOK 
16^ 
lOV 
15« 

IS^tf 

IIK 

18X 
1«X 
11 

18 

18^ 
18>tf 
06X 
lOX 

lOH 
18% 

10>^ 

1«X 

18 

13X 
18^ 

U« 
18 

12X 

09^ 
09)i 

SX 

06 

07X 
08 


1864. 


118 
116 
118 
116X 

115)^ 
115K 

113J^ 

118K 

113X 
106?i 

109^ 

!(»« 
114>r 
1001^ 
113% 

111?^ 
111% 
llOS 
lll^S 

n\H 

lllX 
110% 

111% 

118 
113 
106% 
100% 

110% 

111% 
109% 

lllK 

111% 
118 
lllK 
111% 

lllV 
111% 
111% 
iilX 

107% 
107% 
107 
lOT 

106% 
107% 
108% 
107*-^ 


74, 


1865.       New. 


118% 

116% 
113% 

116^ 

115% 
115% 
118% 
113% 

118% 
118% 
108% 
110% 

109% 
114% 
109% 
114% 

111« 
118 

110% 

111« 


111% 
110% 
113 

118 
113 
108% 
110 

110% 

111% 
108% 

lllJi 

lis 

118% 
111>^ 

mx 

118 

118% 

110% 

111% 

106% 
108% 
108% 
107% 

106% 
107% 
106% 
107% 


114% 
lll>i 
114% 

114% 
114% 
lllJi 
111% 

MIX 
lllX 
107% 
106% 

107% 
113% 
107% 
113% 

118% 
114% 
113% 
118% 

113% 
114% 
118% 
114% 

lll>tf 
111% 
1W% 
108% 

108% 
110% 
108% 
110% 

110 
110% 
110 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
100 
109% 

109% 
110% 
109% 
110% 


1867. 


llljtf 
114% 
111% 

n4% 

114 
114% 
113% 
113% 

113% 
113% 
106 
109% 

106% 
118% 
108% 

itrA 

114% 
114% 
118% 
lU 


114% 
113% 


111>^ 
111% 
107% 
109^ 

108% 
110% 
108% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
109% 
100% 

109% 
110% 
109% 

llOK 


1968. 


IIIX 
114% 

111% 
114% 

114 
114% 
118 
113 

118% 
118% 
108% 
109% 

100% 
118% 
108% 

118% 

114% 
115 
113% 
114% 

114 
114% 
118 
114% 

111% 
lllV 
106 
100% 

109 
110% 
109 
110 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 

100% 
100% 

100% 

111 

100% 

111 


ys  10-40 
Coupon 


109% 
113% 
109% 
112% 

114 
114 
111% 

in>i 

108% 
108% 
104% 
106% 

106% 
108% 
108% 
108% 

106% 
108% 
107% 
108% 

108% 
108% 
107% 
108% 

106% 
108% 
106% 
107% 

106% 
110% 
106% 
109 

106 
107 
105% 
106% 

106% 
108% 
106% 
106% 

107 

106% 

106% 

108% 
106% 
106% 
106% 


Cnir'cy 
6*s. 


109% 

111^ 
109% 

111>< 

111« 
lllJi 
111% 
111% 

lllK 
118% 
110% 
113 

lllJi 
112% 

lllK 
113 

112% 

112% 
112% 

112% 

113 
114% 
113 
113,% 

118% 
114 
110% 
110%- 

110% 
112% 
11C% 
111^ 

113 
112 
111 
lllX 

111% 
111% 
111 
111 

111 
111% 
110 'i 
110% 

110% 
110% 

ioy% 

110 


The  following  tables,  from  the  New 
and  gold  in  1870: 


TorJc  Commercial  Chronicle,  show  the  price  of  stocks 
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204c  FRANCE. 

to  disturb  the  pablic  tranquillitjr.  The  Gov-  tions  are  specified  by  law),  bat  may  fnmish  a 
emor  having  been  repeatedly  applied  to  and  substitute.  For  service  in  the  National  Garde 
solicited  to  call  out  the  militia,  deemed  it  prn-  Mobile  substitutes  are  accepted  in  very  rare  in- 
dent to  forbear  doing  so;  but  on  August  12,  stances.  The  number  of  recruits  to  be  drafted 
1870,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  is  fixed  by  a  special  law  for  each  separate  year; 
appealed  to  all  good  citizens,  saying  that  the  in  1868  and  1869  the  contingent  amounted  to 
responsibility  and  odium  of  such  a  state  of  100,000  men  per  annum ;  while  in  1870  it  was 
things  rested  upon  the  people  themselves,  who  reduced  to  90,000  men.  The  number  of  young 
seemed  by  their  inaction  to  countenance  the  men  who  annually  attain  the  age  at  which 
offenders.  He  warned  them  that,  if  the  out-  they  become  liable  to  military  duty  amounts 
rages  complained  of  were  again  perpetrated,  to  about  820,000,  of  whom  about  one-h^f^  or 
unless  the  residents  in  the  respective  localities  160,000,  are  generally  able  bodied  and  fit  for 
effectually  co6perated  with  him  in  upholding  service.  Of  these  160,000  men,  100,000  are 
the  authority  of  the  law,  by  aiding  the  civu  usually  taken  for  active  service,  while  the  re- 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to  bring  maining  60,000  are  consigned  to  the  National 
the  offenders  to  Justice,  he  should  be  com-  Guard.  The  following  deductions  must  yet  be 
pelled  to  "  ask  aid  of  the  power  whose  arm  he  made  from  the  above  contingent  of  100,000 : 
feared  was  then  alone  strong  enough  for  pro-  1.  9,000  men  for  tiie  marine ;  2.  15,000  men 
tection."  who  have  either  previously  volunteered  or  are 

Concerning  public  instruction,  no  report  for  exempt  by  law ;  8.  20,000  who  furnish  substi- 
the  year  1870  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legts-  tutes,  and  are  thus  exempt  from  service  in  the 
lature,  the  superintendent  having  died  in  Sep-  regular  army,  but  have  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
tember  last.  In  his  report  for  1869,  dated  the  National  Garde  Mobile.  Thus,  of  the 
January  8, 1870,  he  said  that  the  State  system  above  100,000  men,  only  66,000  remain  avail- 
of  popular  education  had  been  successfully  in-  able  for  the  regular  army.  They  are  again 
augurated,  and  that  free  schools  were  gaining  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  first, 
in  favor  with  the  people.  It  seems,  however,  numbering  48,000  men,  have  to  do  continuous 
that  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  has  remainea  service  dijring  five  years,  and  are  then  con- 
inoperative,  signed  to  the  reserve  for  the   ensuing  four 

FRANCE.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  years.    The  second  class,  comprising  18,000 

France  was,  in  consequence  of  the  German-  men,  are  drilled  during  one  month  every  year 

French  War,  in  a  greatly-disorganized  condi-  for  the  first  five  years,  but  can  be  caUed  into 

tion.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  republic  had  the  ranks  at  any  time  during  that  period  in 

been  proclaimed,  and  a  provisional  government,  case  of  emergency.    During  the  remaining  four 

called  *^  Gouvemement  provisoire  de  la  defense  years  of  their  term  they  form  part  of  the 

nationale,''  had  its  seat  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  reserve. 

Bordeaux.    The  Government  consisted  of  Gen-        The  National  Garde  Mobile  Is  intended  for 

eral  Trochu,  President,  and  commanding  gen-  the  defense  of  fortresses,  of  the  coasts  and 

eral  at  Paris  ;  Jules  Favre,  Vice-President ;  frontiers,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 

Jules  Ferry,  Secretary ;   0.  Arago,  Cr^mieux,  the  interior.    Its  nominal  strength  is  officially 

Gambetta,  Gamier  Pag^s,  Glais  Bizoin,  Pelle-  computed  at  550,000  men,  but  it  has  not,  so  far, 

tan,  Picard,  Rochefort,  J.  Simon.  The  ministry;  exceeded  850,000  men  actually  available  for 

apDointed  on  September  4th,  was  composed  as  service.    The  regular  French  army  at  the  be- 

follows:  Jules  iravre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  ^nningof  the  year  was  divided  into  seven  army 

fairs;  Gambetta,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Gen-  corps,  each  of  which  was  under  the  command 

eral  Lefl6,  Minister  of  War ;  Fouriohon,  Minis-  of  a  marshal  of  France.    The  principal  divis- 

ter  of  Marine;  Cr6mieux,  Minister  of  Justice ;  ions  of  the  army  were:  the  Imperial  Guard, 

Picard,  Minister  of  Finances ;  Simon,  Minister  and  tiie  troops  of  the  line.    The  former  con- 

of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction ;   Dorian,  sisted  of    16,000  infantry,    somewhat  more 

Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Magnin,  Minister  than  8,000  cavalry,  and  2,500  artillery,  with 

of  Conmieroe  and  Agriculture.  72  guns.    The  in&oitry  of  the  line  consisted 

Previous  to  the  year  1868  the  land  forces  at  of   100  regiments  of  2,000   rank   and  file, 

the  disposal  of  the  French  Government  consist-  or  200,000  men ;  to  these  must  be  added  three 

odof  the  troops  of  the  regular  army  alone,  from  regiments  of  Zouaves,  with  6,000  men;  four 

the  ranks  of  which  the  contingents  required  in  regiments  of  African   tirailleurs  or  Turcos, 

time  of  war  were  exclusively  furnished.    The  witJi  9,000  men ;  twenty  battalions  of  chas- 

main  object,  therefore,  of  the  reorgahization  of  seurs,  with  14,000  men;  one  regiment  of  the 

the  army,  was  the  formation  of  a  militia  or  Foreign  Legion,  with  8,000  men ;  and  three 

garde  mobile  for  garrison:  duty  and  for  home  battaJions  of  African  light  infantry,  with  1,000 

service,  in  order  that  the  entire  regular  army  men ;  or,  in  all,  288,(K)0  -men.     The  cavalry 

might  become  available  for  war  purposes.    The  of  the  line  comprised  ten  regiments  of  heavy 

land  forces  in  1870,  according  to  the  new  mill-  cavalry  or  cuirassiers,  with  6,000  men;  twelve 

tary  law,  were  compbsed  of  the  regular  ac-  regiments  of  dragoons  and  four  regiments  of 

tivearmy;thereserve;  and  the  National  Garde  lancers,  together  12,000  men;    and  twenty 

Mobile.    Ever^  able-bodied  male  iDhabitant  is  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  of  which  twelve 

liable  to  serve  m  the  regular  army  (some  excep-  regiments  were  chasseurs  and  eight  regiments 
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hussars,  together  12,000  men.  To  these  must  be 

added  four  regiments  of  Chasseurs  d^Afrique, 

2,680  men,   and    three  regiments  of  Spahis, 

2,976  men,  making  a  total  of  cavalry  of  the 

line,  of  35,556  men.    The  field  artillery  of  the 

line  consisted  of  34,000  men,  who,  with  the 

corps  of  engineers  and  the  army  train,  would 

make  a  total  strength  of  the  French  field  army 

of  343,556  men,  namely : 

Inlkntry,  S66,000  men,  dirided  Into  874  battalions. 
Cavalry,    88,556    ''  **  852  aquadrona. 

AxtiUeiy,  86,600   "  '*  164  batteries,  964  gtma. 

Bnglneera,  7,600    "  *'  ObattaUona. 

Train,         6,000    ** 

The  budget  for  the  support  of  the  anny, 


during  1870,  amounted  to  about  $66,000,000, 
gold. 

At  the  head  of  the  marine  force  (in  1870)  were 
two  admirals,  C.  Eigault  de  Genouilly  (Janu- 
ary, 1864) ;  F.  T.  Trehouart  (Febi'uary,  1869) ; 
and  sixteen  active  vice-admirals.  Minister 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  appointed  May  28,  1869.  Area  of 
France,  209,428  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1866,  38,067,064. 
The  Governor-General  of  Algeria  has  since 
handed  in  an  oflScial  report  to  the  Conseil  Sup^- 
rieur  de  I'Algerie  (January  1, 1870),  from  which 
the  following  has  been  condensed : 


CIVIL  DISTRICT. 

SqiunMJlat. 

Total  PopoIktloB. 

Fnneli. 

Other  EwopMni. 

Jewi. 

Alglcra. A.. 

Oran 

1,88» 
1,848 
9,677 

904,711 
186,476 
187,156 

64,965 
88,976 
88,988 

41,999 
84,999 
91,699 

10,946 

14,886 

7,886 

97,678 
68,764 

Constantlne 

74,851 

Total  In  Algeria 

4,764 

478,843 

191,699 

97,918 

88,117 

225,603 

The  following  territorial  changes  also  took 
place  during  the  year  1870 :  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  northeastern  part  of  France  by  the 
German  armies,  the  Prussian  Government  took 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  conquered 
territory  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  created 
the  "  General  Governments  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine,*^ the  former  of  which  has  an  area  of 
5,823  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,688,- 
546;  the  latter  of  6,700  square  miles  with. 
1,081,904  inhabitants.  A  small  portion  of  the 
department  of  Landes,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Adour,  and  of  an  area  of  1,235 
acres,  has  been  transferred  to  the  arrondisse- 
ment  Bayonne  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
I^r^n^es.  The  area  of  the  former  depart- 
ment has  thus  been  changed  to  8,598  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  306,653 ;  that  of  the 
latter  to  2,944  square  miles,  with  435,526  in- 
habitants. The  islands  of  Toulas  and  Ber- 
gdres  have  been  transferred  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferienre  to  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire ;  so  that  the  former  now  has  an 
area  of  2,794  square  miles,  with  598,500  inhab- 
itants; the  latter  of  2,806  square  miles,  with 
532,423  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
larger  cities,  according  to  the  census  of  1866, 
was  as  follows : 


The  expenditures  on  the  state  debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  budget  for  1870,  were  estimated  as 
follows : 


ParlB 1,895,974 

Lyona 898,954 

lUr8eille« 800,181 

Boraeanx 194,941 

Lille ^  154,749 

Tonloaae 196,988 

Kantea 111,956 

Booen 100,671 

St.  £ti«nne 96,690 

Straflbonrg 84,167 

Brest 79,847 

TooloD 77,196 

Havre 74,000 

Rhelme 60.784 

Ntmea 66,940 

Mnhlbonse 66,778 

MontpelUer 66,606 

Metx. 54,817 

Angen 64,791 

Limoges 68.099 

NlzM 60,180 

Vaney 40,998 

Bennea 49,981 
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Orleans 49,100 

BsMncon  46,961 

Le  Mans 46.980 

Caen 41,664 

Grenoble 40,484 

Boulogne 40,351 

DUon 39,198 

Tonrcolng 88,969 

Clermont 87,600 

Lorlcnt 87.656 

Cherbourg 87,916 

Avignon 86.407 

Troyea 85,678 

Dankcrke 83,063 

St.  Qaentin 89,690 

PoHiera 81,084 

Houbaix 66,091 

Amiens 61,063 

VersalUea 44,091 

Tours 49,460 

Rocbefort 80,151 

Bourgcs 80,119 


IntMwt. 

CspiUl. 

1.  CONSOLIDATKD  DkBT  ; 

Rents  at  4V  per  cent 

'*          4 

**          8        "         ...'/.. 

Fhuica. 

87,469.695 

446,096 

896,096,918 

Fnutca. 

839,978,840 

11,159,400 

10,867,640,438 

Total 

868,991,884 

94,000,000 

8,700,000 

948,883 

90,000 

11,710,971,178 
999,746,900 

8.  NON-CONSOLISATED  DeBT  : 

Floatinir  Debt 

Secnritiea 

990,000,000 

Abolition  of  the  Sound  dues 
Annual  pavment  to  Spain 
for  the  amnstment  of  the 
bonndary-Une  of   the  Py- 
renees  

Total 

89,068,889 

989,681 

6,800,000 
87,994,500 

811,600 

1,919,746,900 

Ofoldorigia 

For  the  support  of  veterans. 

Civil  and  Military  Pensions 

Old  dotations  to  the  Mont 

de  Milan 

Total 

08,668,681 
490,409.997 

Granfltotal 

19.998,718,073 

The  interest  payable  on  the  above  consoli- 
dated debt  maj  be  distributed  among  the  sev- 
eral administrations  of  France  as  follows : 

On  debts  incurred  up  to  April  1, 1814 63,363,743 

On  debts  created  through  the  invasion  of  the 

Allies  in  1815 101,908,000 

On  debts  created  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

Philippe 19,977,983 

On  debts  created  during  the  Bepnblic  of  1848. .  68,993,406 
On  debts  created  during  the  Second  Empire. .,  138,156,619 

Total  as  above 863,994,884 

The  total  state  debt,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence* to  the  preceding  table,  comprised  a 
capital  of  12,923,718,078  francs  on  January  1, 
1870;  to  this  must  be  added  a  war  loan  of 
760,000,000  francs,  authorized  by  decree  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  Begent  of  the  empire, 
of  August  21, 1870.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
cost  of  this  financial  operation,  including  the 
discount  on  anticipated  payments,  should  not 
exceed  245,000,000  francs.    Thd  loan  was  ac- 
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cordingly  offered  at  the  rate  of  60  francs  60  the  issue  of  Ions  to  an  extent  which  cannot, 

centimes,  and  the  whole  snm  was  immediately  as  yet,  he  even  approximately  estimated, 

subscribed  for.    Until  tiie  end  of  October  the  At  the  oatbreaK  of  the  war,  an  act  for  the 

provisional  goyemment  had  not  contracted  for  budget  of  18T1  had  not  been  passed.     The 

any  loan  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  estimated  budget  for  1870  was  as  follows  (1 

while  the  floating  debt  has  been  increased  by  frano  s  19  cents) : 


I.  EXPZNDITITBEg. 

1.  Tnterent  on  tbe  consolidated  public  debt 

2.  Interest  on  the  non-coneolidated  public  debt 

8.  Rents 

4.  Imperial  Honsebold 

6l  Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif , 

6.  Allowance  on  dotation  for  the  Legion  of  Honor 

Total  public  debt  and  dotations , 

7.  Ministry  of  State , 

8.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship, 

(a),  for  the  administration  of  Justice 

(6).  for  Public  Worship 

9.  Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Special  Budget 

10.  Ministry  of  External  Aflhirs 

11.  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Special  Budget 

13.  Ministry  of  Public  uistmction 

Special  Budget. 

18.  Ifinistry  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works 

Special  Budget 

14.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  Fine  Arts 

Total  CItU  Senrioe 

16.  MfnistnrofWar. , 

16.  General  Govemment  of  Algeria , 

Special  Budget 

17.  Ministry  of  Marine 

Total  Military  Berrice 

Bxpendltures  for  collection  of  taxes  and  sundries 

Alio  wMices  and  reimbursements 

Grand  total  of  the  General  Budget 

Grand  total  of  the  Special  Budget 

n.  BXYSNUS. 

1.  Direct  Taxes x. 

8.  Beglster  Duty 

8.  Stamp  Du^ 

4.  Import  ana  Rzport  Duty 

5.  Tax  on  Sugar 

6.  Tax  on  Salt 

7.  Taxes  on  Wines,  Beer,  and  Liquors 

8.  Divers  indirect  Taxes 

9.  Bevenne  from  Monopolies  and  State  Institutions 

10.  Beyenue  from  State  Domains 

Sum  total  of  Ordinary  ReTeaue 

Spboial  Budget. 

Direct  Taxes. 

Various 

Total. 

EXTRAOBDINABT   BUIXIXT. 

War  indemnl  tyby  Cochin  China 

Revenue  flrom  Forests 

interest  due  on  Austrian  debt  (Mont  de  Milan) 

Instalment  from  the  Soci6t6  Aig6rienne .* 

Balance  of  the  loan  of  400,000,000  francs 

Total 

Surplus  of  Revenue  of  the  Ordinary  Btodget 

Total  of  the  Extraordinary  Budget 

SE0APITX7LATION. 


Ordlaaiy. 


FiBBCI. 

868,994,884 
89,968,883 
98,668,681 
96,600,000 
11,682,090 
11,978,780 


689,918,007 

8,042,400 
88^,085 

49,014,661 

60,414,846 

159,164,000 

18,161,900 

18,488.610 

106,285,790 

94,288.821 

10,846,000 

97,600,658 

4,660,900 

12,161,600 


810,844,785 

878,001,189 

14,616,000 

198,220 

168,845,099 


660,462,904 

287,041,719 
19,216,000 


1,660,882,748 
980,298,910 


882,821,800 
862,796,000 

88,679.000 

76,114,000 
111,808,000 

81,840,000 
948,488,000 

41,585,000 
899,990,020 

56,401,578 


1,788,467,896 


288,780,470 
46,600,440 


280,206,910 


1,080,000 

8,900,000 

250,000 

16,666,660 

15,860,000 


Eztntordlxary. 


6,700,000 
18,683,000 

4,'^',66o 

1,946,196 

68,961,860 

4,96b',o6o 


86,016,046 

8,975,000 
94,916,766 

i(i,(!bb',6oo 


88,880,766 


128,406,811 


87,866,666 
87,684,646 

194,841,811 


Ordinary  Budget 

Special  Budget 

extraordinary  Bud^t 

Total 

Surplus  of  Revenue  for  1870 


lUTniia 


Fraaci. 
1,788,467,893 
*  280,296,910 

87,266,666 


9,066,099,960 
1,484,600 


Expmditort. 


Fnuiot. 
1,660,882,748 
280,996,910 
198,406,811 


9,064,668,460 
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The  special  commerce  *  of  France  was,  in 
1868,  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  francs) : 


COUMTRnES. 

Import!. 

Ezporto. 

Great  Britain 

673,000,000 

854,000,000 

266,000,000 

•  28,000,000 

141,000,000 

827,000,000 

88,000,000 

825,000,000 

146,000,000 

40,000,000 

47,000,000 

47,000,000 

872,000,000 

Beliriiim.. 

273,000,000 

ZouTecein 

316,000,000 

Hanseatlc  Cities 

Switzerland 

88,000,000 
368,000,000 

Italy 

171,000,000 

Spatn 

108,000,000 

Tarkey. 

73,000,000 

Rasaia 

29,000,000 

Netherlands 

80,000,000 

Aastria 

*  10,000,000 

Sweden. 

*  8)000,000 

Total  Burope 

United  States 

2,382,000,000 

156,000,000 

•  82,000,060 
*  6,000,000 

62,000,000 

*  50,000,000 
89,000,000 

♦  14,000,000 
•44,000,000 

*  8,088,000,000 
136,000,000 

Spanish  Colonies 

New  Qranada 

31,000,000 
19,000,000 

Brazil 

66,000,000 

TTrngoAT. .....  x ....... . 

86,000,000 

ArKemfno  Republic 

66,000,000 
86,000,000 

Pern 

30,000,000 

Total  America.... 

British  East  Indies 

China 

443,000,000 

106,000,000 
88,000,000 
57,000,000 

870,000,000 

•  9,000,000 

*  3,000,000 

Japan ..............  . . 

*  8,000,000 

ToUlAsia 

Alcreria 

901,000,000 

71,000,000 
*  103,000,000 

19,000,000 
117,000,000 

Other  French  Colonies.. 

•  63,600,000 

Grand  total 

8,098,000,000 

3,656,600,000 

The  fignres  marked  ("*)  are  those  officiallj 
reported  for  1867,  those  for  1868  not  being 
made  available  in  detaU.  There  is,  however, 
a  report  of  the  entire  special  commerce  of 
1868,  giving  the  imports  at  8,803,700,000 
francs,  and  the  exports  at  2,789,900,000  francs, 
which  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  imports 
in  the  respective  countries,  not  specified  in  the 
report  for  1868,  of  205,700,000  francs,  and  an 
increase*  of  exports  of  138,400,000  francs,  as 
compared  with  1867.  The  entire  increase  of 
the  imports  of  1868  over  those  of  1867  amounts 
to  277,200,000  francs,  while  the  entire  exports 
fall  short  of  those  of  1867,  86,000,000  francs. 
The  estimates  of  the  special  commerce  of  1869 
are:  Total  imports,  8,174,200,000  francs;  ex- 
ports, 8,097,400,000  francs.  The  movement 
of  specie  and  precious  metals  during  the  years 
1868--69  was  as  follows : 


1868. 

1869. 

Imports 

687,000,000 
866,000,000 

646,000,000 

Exports 

366,800,000 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  the  total  length 
of  railroads  which  were  in  operation  was  10,- 
662  miles ;  besides,  permission  had  been  grant- 
ed for  the  construction  of  4,028  miles.  Of  the 
railroads^  in  operation  there  were  5,054  miles 
with  double  track.  The  length  of  telegraphic 
lines,  in  1869,  was  26,605  miles,  length  of  wire 
72,815  miles ;  length  of  lines  of  electric  sema- 

*  By  special  commerce  those  imports  are  understood 
which  are  intended  for  consumption  in  France,  and  the 
exports  of  such  articles  and  commodities  as  are  prodaced 
in  France. 


phores,  in  1868, 895  miles ;  length  of  wire,  1,325 
miles*;  length  of  submarine  cables,  359  miles. 
Number  of  telegraph-ofSoes,  in  1869,  2,625 ; 
number  of  home  and  international  dispatches 
received  and  forwarded,  in  1869,  4,218,188. 
The  French  blue-book  for  the  administration 
of  the  interior  contains  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  improvements  introdaoed  into  the 
telegraph  system  daring  the  year  1869:  In 
France  and  Corsica  225  new  telegraph-stations 
were  opened;  the  improved  apparatus  of 
Meyer,  which  gives  fac-similes  of  the  dis- 
patches, was  introduced  on  the  Paris-Lyons 
and  Paris-Bordeaux  lines.  The  rates  for  home 
dispatches  were  considerably  I'edaced,  while 
the  completion  of  the  Franco- American  cable 
line  caused  a  reduction,  in  the  rate  of  a  dis- 
patch from  Paris  to  New  York,  from  137  francs 
25  centimes  to  37  francs  60  centimes.  The 
receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  exceeded  the  total  receipts  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  more  than  one  million  francs. 

The  ministerial  crisis  which  had  begun  in 
December,  1869,  ended  on  January  8d  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Cabinet,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Emile  OUivier.  The  new  ministry  was, 
according  to  the  Journal  Offidel^  coniposed  as 
follows:  Minister  of  Justice  and  Keligion, 
Emile  Ollivier;  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Napo- 
leon Daru ;  Interior,  Ohevandier  de  Yaldrome ; 
Finances,  Louis  Joseph  Buffet;  War,  General 
Edmund  Leboauf;  Marine,  Begault  de  Ge- 
nouilly ;  Public  Instruction,  EmUe  Alexis  Le- 
gris;  Public  Works,  Marquis  de  Talhouet; 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Charles  Louvet; 
Fine  Arts,  Maurice  Bichard ;  the  Emperor's 
Household,  Count  Vaillant;  president  of  Coun- 
cil of  State,  Esquiron  de«Parieu.  Only  two 
of  the  members,  the  Ministers  of  War  and 
Marine,  had  been  members  of  the  preceding 
ministry;  all  the  others  were  new  men.  A 
novel  feature  in  the  composition  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ministry  of  Fine  Arts  from  that 
of  the  Emperor's  household.  The  press  of 
France,,  on  the  whole,  showed  itself  favorable 
to  the  new  ministry,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  unite  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  with  the  Government  party  for  the 
support  of  the  dynasty  and  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  most  urgent  reforms. 
The  organs  of  the  radical  party  had,  of  course, 
no  confidence  in  the  ministerial  promises,  and 
some  ultra-conservative  papers  made  their 
support  of  the  new  Cabinet  dependent  upon 
the  condition  that  the  policy  "be  not  too 
bold."  Among  the  earliest  steps  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  which  were  regarded  as  concessions 
to  public  opinion,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship  of  foreign  papers  by  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and,  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  removal  of  Baron  Haussmann,  who, 
as  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  was 
succeeded  by  Chevreau,  and  the  appointment 
of  Odillon  Barrot  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Decentralization.*  On  the  15th  of 
January,  the  new  Prime  Minister  gave  in  the 
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Senate  the  following  explanation  of  the  policy  laiss^  Gronsset,  sent  a  challenge  to  the  prince 
of  his  Cabinet :  through  two  of  his  friends,  Victor  Noir  and 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  existed,  in  M.  de  Fonvielle.  Noir  and  Fonvielle  went  to 
the  country  and  in  the  political  bodies  which  repre-  the  house  of  the  prince  at  Autenil,  and,  in  con- 
sent it,  a  very  great  divergency  of  opinion  as  to  sequence  of  an   excited   conversation  which* 

:ll^''.''^^tlT^b':^tr.JSan"X  ^^^^.^ .  «>«  P««-tation  of  the  chaUe^g^, 

one  hand,  it  was  said,  the  Government  cannot  and  -"Oir,  it  18  reported,  gave  Bonaparte  a  blow  in 

should  not  abandon  the  institutions  of  that  year  ^  it  the  face.      The  prince,  who  has  long  been 

cannot  depart  with  impunity  from  its  origin,  which  known  to  be  a  man  of  nngovemable  temper, 

is  the  principle  of  authority.    All  preceding  govern-  ^rew  a  revolver  and  inflicted  upon  Noir  a 

ments  fell  because  they  had  the  weakness  to  make  ^^„«,i   ^i^i^v   «^^«   •.«^«w^    ^«*«i       ti>;-   «-»4. 

concessions  when  it  would  have  been  more  wise  and  wound  which  Boon  proved   fatal.      This  act 

politic  to  resist;  experience  shows  that  all  the  gov-  threw  Fans  into  the  wildest  excitement.    The 

emments  which  abandon  themselves  to  those  chi-  leaders  of  the  radical  papers  endeavored  to 

merioal  fancies  will  meet  the  same  fate.    To  that  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  masses,  and,  if  possi- 

thesis  it  was  replied  that  the  Imperial  Government  ijj     ^^      ig^  ^i^^  standard  of  revolt.     Eoche- 

miffht  and  oould  accord  a  wide  extension  of  political  X  _1   .      •V     tr        .„   ^***^  *'*  *^/.v*v.     .lwv«x^ 

rights,  because  it  had  its  origin  m  a  particular  fact  ^^rt,  m  theMarmllatse,  made  a  ferocious  at- 

unknown  to  any  other  government,  and  which  was  tack  upon  the  Emperor,  and  called  on  Pans  to 

universal  suffirage.    Moreover,  history  shows  that  rise  and  annihilate  all  the  Bonapartes  at  once, 

governments  have  never  been  saved  by  resistance ;  An  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  the 

'tl^^TT'^^Ztrj^r.''ZrJ^:^J'^t  f«meral  of  Noi.  January  llth/atNeuOly;  but 

our  counsels  to  the  Emperor's  government  aflBrmed  t"®  advice  oi  J?lourens,  to  traverse  Irans  with 

that  it  could  and  should  grant  the  widest  extension  the  coffin  and  to  defy  the  Government,  which 

to  the  public  liberties.    That  language  was  hoard,  had  put  the  garrison  of  Paris,  80,000  strong, 

and  the  sovereign,  showing  that  rare  example  of  a  under  arms,  was  not  aniirftved  hv  Ror^bf^fnrt 

man  who  is  sufffbient  for  two  tasks,  after  having  ac-  ^^ i  L?^?5!!  J.^  k    ♦!.! ^^      i!     tI  ^^^^?\^"' 

corded  every  thing  to  authority,  generously  aban-  ^^  ^^^  adopted  by  the  people.    The  mimsters 

doned  himself  to  liberal  principles,  and  instituted  a  decided  to  bnng  Rochefort  to  immediate  trial 

constitutional   government.     That  is  why  we  are  for  his  seditious  conduct,  and,  as  he  was  a 

here.    We  are  the  representatives  of  that  idea.    We  member  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  asked  the  lat- 

were  asked,  at  a  moment  not  critical,  but  senous,  to  +a«  #!«.«  *v««»«:c.ot^«   +^  ;i^  o^      tv.^  ■wsi^^^^i^^ir.-^ 

put  it  into  practice  by  the  union  of  the  principle  of  ^^  ^^^.  Pe™i8Sion  to  do  so.     1  he  permission 

authority  with  the  most  complete  liberty.    The  task  ^^  ^^^^  January  17th,  by  226  agamst  84 

was  difflcult,  we  do  not  deny.  The  conflict  continues,  votes;  and,  on  January  22d,  Bochefort  was 

but  the  character  of  it  has  been  changed.    Liberty  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 

now  exists,  but  a  second  combat  has  commenced.  A  fi^e  ^f  g  qOO  francs.    The  arrest,  on  February 

new  partv,  composed  of  audacious  men,  earnest  and    w,i    ^-  -o' «i,^/>  ^i,  ^i,^  «^a,«^j  4.^^i.^« *:  1 

respedja^le,  have  risen  up  to  oppose  that  Empire  ^^^y  ^^  Rochefort,  who  refused  to-obey  a  notice 

founded  on  liberty.    "  We  do  not  accept  you,"  they  served  upon  him,  and  surrender  himself,  led  to 

say ;  "  we  will  oppose  you  without  mercv  and  with-  revolutionary  rioting    in   Paris,   which   was, 

out  ceasing  J  you  are  a  constitutional,  parliamentary,  however,  soon  and  easily  suppressed.     Of  the 

S^leteS^i^lSlielfb^JriSlXfehriSSl  pe«ons  greeted  daring  the  riots,  those  con- 

flict.'»    We  accept  the  challenge,  and  our  mission,  I  victed  of  carrying  arms  were  condemned  to 

say  to  our  honor,  will  be  not  only  to  maintain  the  three  and  four  months^  imprisonment,  ^nd  those 

coaflict^  but  to  triumph.    We  will  triumph  while  convicted  of  uttering  seditious  cries  to  fifteen 

continuing  with  jealous  care  to  represent  fi^hftilly  an^  thirty  days'  imprisonment.    Gustave  Flou- 

the  legitimate  desires  of  pubho  opmion.    We  will  _^„„  «,—  «««♦«« /»aJ  ^-^^  -:•  •«^,>4.*.«>  :*«^«:«^.. 

triumpli  by  employmg,  if  necessary,  resistance,  but  rens  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impnson- 

never  rfeaction.  ment  and  100  francs  fine,  and  M.  Deveure, 

The  replies  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  P^^^l^^^r  of  La  Ma^mllaUe,  to  two  months' 

usual    New-Year  compliments  presented  no  JHL'' ne^                       '               ^ 

Tn^lN^/JrHf^^n^^  The  Chamber  of  Accusation  of  the  High 

SXh'^fAwm^^^^^^^^  Court  of  Justice,  on  February  18t^^ 

'    .                     * ,       ....           , ,  ment  in  the  case  of  Pnnoe  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

JP^l  l^^^^^/tiVo^Zf^J^t^^AT^.  The  jndgment  decided  that  Prince  Rerre  Bo- 

me  m  tne  name  ot  tne  uorps  Xieflrislatii  render  me  _     Ji,    "?           xv/-        j.'utt»i_/^-x        ±^ 

happy.    Never  was  our  good  understanding  more  ^aparte  be  sent  before  the  High  Court  on  the 

necessary.     New   circumstances    have   augmented  double  charge — 1.  Of  fneuTtre  (homicide)  on* 

your  prerogatives  without  diminishing  the  authority  the  person  of  Victor  Noir,  with  the  aggravat- 

ffiyen  me  by  the  nation.    In  sharing  tiie  responsi-  ing  circumstance  that  the  crime  was  preceded, 

bility  with  the  great  bodies  of  state  I  feel  more  con-  „^^^--,*v««:^yi    ^-  f^w^^^A   -k*.  ♦■u^  „l^^«;i   ^c 

fldent  of  cvercSming  the  difficulties  in  the  ftiture.  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  the  second  of- 

When  a  traveller  has  gone  a  long  journey  and  lays  lence,  viz. — 2.  An  attempt  to  take  the  life  ot 

aside  a  portion  of  his  burden^  he  is  not  weakened,  M.  Ulric  de  Fonvielle.    Those  crimes  are  pro- 

but  gains  new  strength  to  continue  his  march.  vided  for  by  article  804  of  the  Penal  Code' 

The  strength  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  soon  worded  as  follows : 
,to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.     A  member  of  the  Jfeurtrt  is  punished  by  death  when  it  shall  have 
/^  imperial  family,  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  had  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  any  other  crime ; 
/;      sent  to  Henri  Kochefort,  the   editor  of  the  ^^  vrhen  it  shall  have  had  for  its  object  to  prepare, 
McN-seillaviB,  a  challenge,  for  a  very  violent  at-  Jaci^V^ate,  or  execute  a  misdemeanor,  or  to  favor  the 
4.o«i,  «^^«  -1.1^  :«  A^.^  r^i„«,«-  r>^  ♦Tk^*  ,'^««^!li  flight  or  assure  impunity  of  the  authors  or  accom- 
tack  upon  him  in  4he  columns  of  that  journal,  pifees  of  that  offence.    In  all  other  cases  the  punish- 
In  return,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Marieil-  ment  shall  be  hard  labor  for  life. 
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On  the  following  day,  February  19th,  an  to  the  expression  of  Montesquieu,  "  to  act  with  paa- 

imperial  decree    convoked  the   Chamber  of  f  op»"  they  have  subordinated  permanent  mterests 

T«i««,««*^  ^1?  ♦l^«  TTi«i>   n«««*   ^1?   T^ofjyv^  Av«  to  impulses  of  the  moment.    Therefore  it  is  desirable 

Judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  ^^^  /second  assembly,  with  more  control  over  itself, 

March  21,  1870,  at  Tburs.     Ine  court  met  at  and  less  subject  to  passing  influences,  should  pre- 

the  appointed  time,  and  the  trial  terminated  vent,  or  at  least  moderate,  precipitate  or  unreflecting 

in  the  acquittal  of  the  prince  from  the  charge  movements.                              ^    *   „    , 

of  voluntary  homicide.   He  was,  however,  sen-  i^  f®^^"^  Chamber,  composed  of  all  those  men 

vx  Twiu^waij  i*w*i**wivxv.    ij.«  noo,  A«v**  V  ^»,  o««  ^^^  j^^^^  made  themselves  illustrious  in  a  civil  or  a 

tenced  to  defray  the  expenses  or  the  trial,  and  military  career,  would  be  useful  if  it  had  no  other 

to  pay  an  indemnity  of  25,000  francs.  effect  than  to  accustom  to  habits  of  respect  a  society 

On  March  22d  the  Emperor   addressed  to  which  has  not  always  sufficiently  remembered  how 

Prime-Minister  OUivier  the  foUowing  impor-  muchworahipof  the  past  renders  a  nation  worthy  of 

♦««♦  i»4^4-^.  ;«  «-T.;«T»  fi^^  »,;»:c.f«Tr :«  -HL^^^^^^a  the  good  fortunes  of  the  future.    But,  in  a  monarchy, 

tant  letter,  m  which  the  mmistry  is  requested  ^  ^^^^^  chamber  has  not  only  a  moral  action ;  it  Is 

to  prepare  a  senattLS-consultum^  for  dividmg  the  the  natural  intermediaiy  between  the  hereditary  and 

legislative  power  between  the  two  Chambers^  the  elective  powers ;  it  foresees,  appeases,  moderates 

Txvi_'i.         ^            J               ^    •          i.  shocks,  and  assures  an  additional  protection  to  the 

I  think  It  opportune,  under  present  circumstances,  monarch,  who  is  already  covered  by  tiie  ministerial 

to  adopt  all  reforms  requffed  by  the  constitutional  responsiiility 

government  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  ^^j^^  the  present  organization  two  Chambers  can- 

the  immoderate  desire  for  a  change  which  prevails  m  ^^^  ^  ^^  to  exist.    The  Senate  and  the  Legishitive 

certain  mmds,  and  also  not  to  leave  public  opimon  g^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  different  spheres ;  constitutional 

unsettled  by  creating  instability.  laws  are  reserved  for  the  one,  and  ordinary  measures 

The  first  place  J  accord  to  those  reforms  which  ^     ^^      t^er,  so  that  there  exist  a  constitutional  as- 

refer  to  the  Conatitution  and  the  Prero«atlvea  of  3^^,^!    ^^^  a'legislative  one  in  juxtaposition,  rather 

the  Senate.     The  Constitution  of  1862  h*d   above  ^^j^^^  ^^^  legislafive  chambers, 

all  things,  to   provide  the  Government  witii  the  r^he  Emperor  saw  the  inconveniences  of  that  r/- 


«  snouia  remam  penecuDie,  as  long  as  ine  sw  01  jj^speniive  veto,  and  in  1869  by  the  absolute  veto, 

the  country  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  But  such  a  share  is  not  sufficient.    Th#  efficacy  of  it 

public  hberUes  on  solid  bases.    At  tiie  present  time,  •           ^^^^  ^^^^  Legislative  Assembly  adopts  meas- 

when  successive  changes  have  gradually  created  a  j  j   opposed  by  the  ministers ;  the  Senate  may 

constitutional  r«Jt;7wm  harmony  with  the  bases  laid  ^^^^  come  to  t*he  wd  of  the  Govemi^ent. 

down  in  the  pUbisciU.jt  is  important  to  replace,  m  g^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^le  Senate  do  if  the  Legisktivc 

the  domain  oriaw,  all  that  more  specially  has  refer-  Assembly  systematicaUy  rejected  the  bills  presented 

enoe  to  the  preservation  of  legislative  order,  to  im-  ,    ^j^^  ^^^^   Of  what  use  would  its  veto  be  I  What 

Pfe'^s  ?;<l*^5i,^'®  character  upon  the  latest  reforms,  to  ^Vould  require  in  such  a  case  U  a  right  of  approval, 

place  the  Constitution  above  all  controversy  to  call  ^^^  ^ow  o^uld  it  exercise  such  a  prerogatiVe  witll 

upon  the  Senate-that  grand  bodv  wluch  contains  so  re&peot  to  laws  not  submitted  to  it  ?    The  situation 

many  brilliant  men-to  lend  to  the  new  regime  then  ^^^^  ^^          different  if  the  Government  could,  as 

most  effiwicious  concurrence.                         ,     *    ^  it  pleased,  hiy  its  propositions  before  either  Asscm- 

I  therefore  request  you  to  come  to  an  understand-  yt^           '     ^        *^    '^ 

ing  with  your  colleagues  and  lay  before  me  the  draft  ^^^  ^ght  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  second 

of  a  seriatus-consuUum  which  shall  firmly  fx  the  fun-  chamber  is,  in  France;  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 

daraental  dispositions  derived  from  the  pl^biscito  of  ^^^^^    ^hi  nation,  in  instituting  the  dynasty,  dele- 

i^h  *"d,,^^/^^  BhaU  divide  the  legu^Tative  power  ^^^  ^o  the  sovereign  that  right  m  wefl  as  tiat  of 

between  the  two  Chambers,  and  restore  to  the  nation  Sppointing  the  judges ;  immobility  has  in  each  case 

that  portion  of  constituent  power  it  had  delected  to  ^^^^ared  I  suffifient  giiarantoe  for  the  independence 

^^'                                                    NAFOI^hON.  ^f '^jjg  authority.    The  Councils-General  have  been 

On  March  28th,  Ollivier  laid  before  the  Sen-  erroneously  compared  with  the  American  Legisla- 

*te  the  draft  of  the  senat^nsuUum,  together  aha^^'rSt^t^^'ra^U-f  Je^nSS 

witn  a  very  inil  expose  aes  motifs,     ine  fol-  tion,  will  only  bear  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  the 

lowing  extracts  from  the  esmose  are  of  special  American  Assemblies,  which  are  in  reality  Parlia- 

interest,  as  a  review  of  the  Napoleonio  speon-  ments.    Besides,  in  the  United  States,  the  organiza- 

lations  on,  and  experiments  in,  constitutional  t^oi^  o^  *^^^®''#*!?  in  all  its  par^  is  only  the  conse- 

'  X  .          ^                      '  quenoe  of  the  Federal  regtiM,    None  of  the  elective 

govemmenL .  systems  proposed,  down  to  this  day,  have  appeared 

The  existence  of  a  second  Chamber  is  considered  to  us  more  satisraotory.    They  would  weaken  the 

by  publicists  as  an  axiom  of  political  science ;  and.  Senate  instead  of  strengthening  it,  and  would  reduce 

by  tree  nations,  as  a  guarantee  of  social  stability.  it  to  the  state  of  a  pale  imitation  of  the  Legislative 

The  downfall  of  constitutions,  monarchical  or  re-  Body.  Moreover,  why  in  a  great  country  of  uni- 
publlcan,  which  have  refused  to  admit  that  neces-  versal  suffrage  abandon  every  thing  to  the  chances 
sity,  is  not  less  significant  than  the  duration  of  those  of  election  f  Why  not  reserve  a  means  of  rewarding 
wmch  have  adapted  themselves  to  it.  The  power-  eminent  services,  of  groupine  together  the  illustrious 
lessness  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  8d  September,  men  of  the  country,  of  utilizing  their  experience, 
1793,  and  of  the  4th  November,  1848,  does  not  prove  and  at  the  same  time  of  introducmg  into  puolic  life, 
less  than  the  energetic  vitality  of  those  of  England  of  forming,  by  study,  by  discussion,  and  the  conduct 
or  the  United  States.  Who,  indeed,  could  reason-  of  affairs,  distinguisnea  men,  who,  havinc^  neither 
ably  deny  that  every  thing  should  not  be  accorded  to  the  local  infiuence  nor  the  popular  favor  which  assures 
the  force  of  impulsion,  tmit,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  electoral  successes,  would  remain  all  their  lives  ex- 
science,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  force  eluded,  unemployed,  and  impatient,  if  power  had  not 
of  resistance,  and  that  progress  is  only  certain  when  been  given  to  the  Emperor  to  remark  them,  to  call 
it  is  the  result  of  such  a  double  action?  Single  as-  them,  and  to  place  them  in  communication  with  the 
semblies  are,  doubtless,  not  necessarily  hostile  to  a  country  %  There,  however,  exists  in  the  organization 
conservative  spirit ;  they  have  often  served  it  with  of  the  Senate  a  void  which  requires  to  be  filled  up. 
courage ;  sometimes,  nevertheless,  subject  to  the  The  Legisla^ve  Chamber  restrains  the  sovereign  by 
pressure  of  the  people,  '^  whose  nature  is,"  according  the  voting  of  supply  and  bills,  and  by  the  ministerial 
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responsibility ;  it  is  itself  restricted  by  the  control 
of  the  Senate  and  by  the  right  of  dissolution  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emperor.  But  the  Senate  is  subject  to 
no  moderating  power.  Suppose  tnat  a  conflict  should 
arise  between  it  and  the  otner  Chamber,  or  the  sover- 
eigUj  as  occurred  in  France  with  respect  to  the  con- 
version of  renUj  or  in  England  relative  to  electoral 
reform,  there  exists  no  means  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficultv,  and  one  alone  of  the  powers  might  paralyze 
indeiinitely  the  action  of  the  two  others.  There  was, 
consequentlyj  a  necessity  to  introduce  into  the  Con- 
stitution a  principle  which  should  fill  the  place,  with 
respect  to  the  immovable  Chamber,  of  tne  ri^ht  of 
dissolution  to  which  the  temporaiy  Assembly  is  ex- 
posed. With  that  view  we  propose  to  you  to  decide 
that  the  Emperor  shall  have  the  faculty  of  incroasinff 
the  number  of  the  Senators.  Thus  the  influence  of 
the  nation  may  be  exercised  in  a  direct  manner  on  a 
body  which  would  escape  all  control  if  it  remained 
firm.  But  the  number  of  Senators  shall  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  Deputies,  nor 
shall  more  than  twentv  be  appointed  annually.  If. 
from  a  fear  of  bein^  subject  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  Senate,  its  individuality  were  destroyed,  such  a 
step  would  be  ^oing  from  one  extreme  to  another; 
ana,  instead  of  improving  the  institution,  would  com- 
promise it. 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  shall  have  been  associated 
in  the  legislative  power,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  exclusive  risht  of  modifying  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  for,  instead  of  oeing^  a  moderator,  it  would  be- 
come a  dominating  authority.  But  to  whom  should 
that  mission  bo  confided?  We  think  that  there  is 
cause  to  mxike  a  distinction  between  the  different  ar- 
ticles of  the  Constitution.  Some  are  only  a  textual 
reproduction,  or  an  intimate  or  necessary  consequence 
01  the  dispositions  of  the  pUbUdte  /  others  are  or- 
ganic rules  of  lesser  importance.  Wo  propose  to  you 
to  declare  that  these  latter  shall  belong  to  the  legis- 
lative power ;  that  conseauently  the  elective  body, 
as  well  as  the  Senate  ana  the  Emperor,  shall  have 
the  right  of  demanding  a  revisal  of  them,  and  that 
none  of  the  modifications  thus  efi^ected  by  one  of  the 
three  powers  ghall  be  valid  until  after  the  vote  or 
sanction  of  the  two  others. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  repro- 
duces the  plebiscitary  dispositions,  or  is  closely  con- 
nected witn  them,  we  have  already  made  it  the  very 
substance  of  the  constituent  power ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  sharing  should  have  an  authentic  and  defi- 
nite character,  we  have  summed  up  in  an  annex  all 
the  classes  of  the  present  Constitution,  which,  re- 
taining their  primitive  nature,  will  form  that  of  the 
empire ;  aU  the  rest  wiU  only  have  the  value  of  a  law. 
Thus  restricted,  the  Constitution  only  contains  that 
which  is  attached  to  the  right  of  the  ^nasty  and  the 
organization  of  the  public  powers.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  found  that  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  protecting  it  against  too  facile  or  too  fre- 
quent changes:  w^e  have  returned  to  the  rigor  of 
principles :  we  have  restored  the  constituent  power 
to  the  whole  nation ;  the  country  only  can  hencefor- 
ward modify  the  fundamental  pact,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor.  The  Constitution  will  not  be 
unchangeable ;  out  a  plebiaeitum  alone  will  have  the 
faculty  of  bringing  it  to  perfection.  A  direct  legisla- 
tion by  the  people  was  claimed  in  former  times  by 
the  democratic  party.  This  pretension,  chimerical 
for  ordinary  laws,  is  well  founded  in  respect  of  those 
of  a  constitutive  character,  referring  only  to  a  few 
simple  points  easy  to  be  anprehended.  The  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  by  way  oi  jplelnacita  does  not  render 
progress  impossiblCj  as  tne  voting  of  one  doesnot  pre- 
sent greater  difficulties  than  the  summoning  of  a  oon-* 
stituent  assembly  or  a  convention ;  the  only  effect  is 
that  of  rendering  longer  and  more  serious  tne  prepa- 
ration that  will  precede  reforms.  And  all  this  is 
desirable.  Constitutional  controversies,  too  much 
prolonged,  irritate,  sow  divisions,  and  form  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  daily  task  of  governments.    While  people 


are  in  altercation  about  the  equilibrium  of  powers, 
they  cannot  study  practical  reforms,  or  devote  them- 
selves to  the  moral,  intellectual,  ana  material  amelio- 
ration of  the  greatest  number,  the  supreme  object  of 
all  political  science.  p 

And,  after  all,  where  is  the  advantage  of  passing 
such  a  multitude  of  laws  ?  As  Joseph  de  Maistre 
said  excellently  well  about  the  ^vefnment  of  our 
neig^hbors,  '^The  true  Constitution  is  that  public 
spirit,  admirable,  unique,  infallible,  above  all  praise, 
which  conducts^  preserves,  and  saves  every  tiling — 
what  is  written  is  nothing." 

We  can  now  take  an  account  of  what  has  happened 
since  1852, 

In  principle,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
constituent  power,  as  beine  the  very  essence  of  sov- 
ereignty, resides  in  the  whole  nation.  But,  in  reality, 
this  faculty  has  rarely  been  exercised  by  the  country 
itself.  In  ancient  times  it  was  delegated  to  a  single 
individual,  to  a  legislator,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Bousseau.  Since  the  Bevolution  of  1789  it  has 
been  confided  to  Assemblies,  called  Constituent,  or 
Conventions ;  in  1852  the  people  pronounced  direct- 
ly, and  fixed  personally  their  own  destinies.  But  the 
j>tebi9eita  only  regulated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  new  Government.  The  task  of  drawing  from 
them  the  practical  conclusions,  the  necessary  conse- 
quences, was  intrusted  by  popular  euffhure  to  the 
sovereign,  assisted  by  a  Senate  composed  of  the  most 
notable  persons  in  the  country.  Thus,  in  1851  and  in 
1852.  the  people  did  two  things — it  used  directly  one 
portion  or  the  constituent  power,  and  delegated  the 
other  to  the  Emperor.  It  returned  pUhiscUa  and  au- 
thorized tenaiiU'ConsuUa. 

The  limit  within  which  the  amatvs-comultwn  was 
to  operate  was  fixed  by  the  terms  and  motives  of  the 
delegation  agreed  to.  There  would  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter.  The  public  had  just  emerged  from 
a  revolution ;  every  man  might  have  convinced  him- 
self, by  personal  experience,  of  the  danger  of  sud- 
den innovations,  and  of  the  risk  incurred  by  violent 
transformations.  Order  was  demanded  before  every 
thing  else.  But  whether  that  old  traditions  had  not 
been  stified  in  some  hearts  by  present  fears,  or  that 
the  logical  clear-sightedness  which  is  the  appanage  of 
our  race,  surviving  the  impulses  of  a  reaction,  did 
not  allow  men  to  ^rget  that  a  perpetual  dictatorship 
would  be  the  gravest  and  most  humiliating  of  disor- 
ders ;  thanks  also  to  the  sagacity  of  a  prince,  who^  be- 
ing master  of  every  thing,  chose  to  command  nothing, 
the  people  did  not  delegate  their  constituent  power 
to  be  used  against  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
fided to  the  sovereign  they  had  taken  for  their  chief 
the  mission  of  establishing  freedom,  but,  wishing 
that  liberty  to  be  solid,  they  only  asked  for  it  to  be 
progressive ;  and,  being  cured  by  events  of  the  thirst 
for  startling  novelties,  and  the  taste  for  absolute  sys- 
tems, they  left  to  the  man  of  their  choice  the  power 
of  determining  the  hour  when  the  development  of 
eaoh  immunity  would  become  opportune. 

Such  was  tne  compact  concluded  in  1851  and  1859 
between  universal  suffirage  and  the  heir  of  the  name 
of  Napoleon.  This  treaty  has  been  executed.  Nu- 
merous Mnatui-coMuUa  have  b^cn  passed,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  consecrated  a  oon- 

Suest  of  some  tree  institution.  The  preference  was 
TSt  given  to  dvil  liberties ;  but,  after  1860,  political 
ones  nad  their  turn,  and  they  have  never  since  lost 
it.  One  need  only  recall  to  memory  the  days  of 
January  19th  and  September  8th.  From  progress  to 
progress,  France  has  arrived,  without  any  convulsion, 
ana  through  a  series  of  beneficial  straggles  in  which 
no  parties  were  defeated,  at  the  point  of  ffiving  her- 
self a  strong  and  free  government,  whiob,  without 
weakening  any  of  the  essential  munsprings  of  au- 
thority, discourages  no  hope  of  improvement,  and 
which,  independent  alike  or  those  wno  seek  to  urge 
it  onward  and  of  those  who  strive  to  keep  it  back, 
secures  the  destinies  of  democracy  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  government. 
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The  text  of  the  9enatiu-consuUum  was  as 
follows : 

AvTxoLE  1.  The  Senate  shares  the  le^slative  pow- 
er with  the  Emperor  and  the  Lower  Chamber.  It 
has  the  initiative  of  bills ;  nevertheless,  every 
flnanoial  measure  must  first  be  voted  by  the  other 
House. 

Abt.  ^  The  number  of  Senators  may  be  raised  to 
two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Deputies,  without  inelud« 
ing  those  who  are  members  by  right  of  tlutt  high  as- 
sembly. The  Emperor  cannot  name  more  than  twen« 
ty  in  each  year. 

AsT.  8.  The  constituent  power  attributed  to  the 
Senate  by  articles  81  and  82  of  the  Constitution  of 
January  14, 1852,  ceases  to  exist. 

AsT.  4.  The  dispositions  annexed  to  the  present 
isnatfu-consuUttm.  which  are  comprised  in  tne  pU* 
hisdUt  of  Beoember  14  and  21, 1851,  and  December 
21  and  22, 1852.  and  which  sprang  from  it,  form  the 
Constitution  of  the  empire. 

Abt.  6.  The  Constitution  can  only  be  modified  by 
the  people. 

OHAFTSB  U. — or  THJE  IMPXEIAL  DIOmTT  AVD  THX  BX- 

exvor. 

IL  The  imperial  dignity  conferred  on  Napoleon 
in.  by  the  pUbUeUe  of  November  21, 1852,  is  hered- 
itary m  the  direct  and  legitimate  heirs  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  from  male  to  male,  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
women  and  their  descendants. 

m.  Napoleon  III.,  if  he  has  no  male  heir,  can 
adopt  the  children  and  legitimate  descendants  in  the 
male  line  of  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  I.  The  adop- 
tion is  interdicted  to  the  successors  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  their  descendants.  If,  after  the  adoption,  Napo- 
leon in.  should  have  anv  male  heirs,  the  children  so 
adopted  cannot  be  callea  to  succeed  him  until  after 
his  le^timate  successors.  Such  act  of  adoption  is 
interdicted  to  the  successors  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
their  heirs. 

IV.  In  default  of  a  legitimate  or  adopted  heir,  are 
called  to  the  throne  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
his  direct  heirs,  natural  and  legitimate,  from  male  to 
male  by  order  of  primoffcniture,  and  to  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  women  ana  their  desoondauts. 

v.  In  default  of  a  lawful  or  adopted  heir  of  Napo- 
leon m..  and  of  the  successors  in  the  collateral  Une 
taking  tneir  rights  from  the  preceding  article,  the 
Deople  nominates  the  Emperor  and  regulates  in  his 
family  the  hereditary  order  from  male  to  male,  to 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  draft  of  the  pUbUeUe  is  successively  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  and  Legislative  body  on  the 
proposition  of  the  ministers  formed  into  council  of 
government.  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  election 
of  the  new  Emperor  is  terminated,  the  affairs  of  the 
state  are  directed  by  the  ministers  in  office,  forming 
a  council  of  government  and  deliberating  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

Vl.  The  members  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  III., 
called  eventually  to  the  chance  of  inheriting,  ana 
their  descendants  of  both  sexes,  form  part  of  the 
imperial  femily.  They  cannot  marry  without  the 
Emperor's  authorization ;  and  their  marriage  without 
that  permission  entails  the  privation  of  all  claim 
to  the  succession,  both  for  the  person  contracting  the 
said  union  and  for  his  descendants.  Nevertheless, 
if  there  should  not  be  any  issue  from  such  marriage, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  caused  bv  decease,  the  prince 
who  has  contracted  it  recovers  his  right  of  succes- 
sion. The  Emperor  fixes  the  ti  ties  and  conditions  of 
the  various  other  members  of  the  family ;  he  has  ftill 
authority  over  them,  and  regulates  their  duties  and 
rights  by  statutes. 

vll.  The  regency  of  the  empire  is  res^ulated  by 
the  §en<UttS'eofUuUftm  of  July  17, 1856.  However,  in 
cases  provided  for  by  paragraph  three  of  article  five, 
the  Legislative  Body  is  convoked  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Senate.    In  the  case,  foreseen  in  the  paragraph 


which  follows,  the  votes  of  the  Legislative  Body  co- 
operate with  those  of  the  Senate  in  the  election  of 
regent. 

VIII.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  called 
eventually  to  the  succession,  take  the  title  ot  French 
princes.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  takes  the 
title  of  Prince  Imperial. 

IX.  The  French  princes  are  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Council  of  State  when  thev  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years  completed :  but  they 
cannot  stt  in  them  without  the  consent  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

CHAPTXB  in. — ^FOBK  OV  THB  XMPXBOB^S  aOVBBHIUEBT. 

-  X.  The  Emperor  governs  with  the  aid  of  tl;^  min- 
isters, the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  State. 

XI.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively 
by  the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative 
Bodr. 

XII.  The  initiative  of  laws  belongs  to  the  Emper- 
or, the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Body.  Nevertiie- 
less,  every  bill  imposing  a  tax  must  first  be  voted  by 
the  Lower  Chamber. 

OHAPTXB  XT. — OV  T&X  KlfPXBOB. 

XIII.  The  Emperor  is  responsible  to  the  French 
people,  to  whom  he  has  always  a  right  to  make  an 
appeal, 

aIV.  The  Emperor  is  the  chief  of  the  state.  He 
commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  con- 
tracts treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  and  commerce,  nomi- 
nates to  all  posts,  and  fixes  the  regulations  and  de- 
crees necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

XV.  Justice  is  administered  in  his  name. 

XVI.  He  has  the  right  to  grant  pardons  and  to  ac- 
cord amnesties. 

XVII.  He  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws. 

XVIII.  The  modifications  to  be  hereafter  made  in 
the  laws,  customs  tariffs,  or  postal  charges  by  inter- 
national treaties,  will  onlv  be  obligatory  after  having 
been  voted  by  the  Chambers. 

XIX.  The  ministers  depend  only  on  the  Emperor. 
(Keproduction  of  the  pl^iseiie,)  They  deliberate  in 
council,  with  his  Majesty  presiaing,  and  are  respon- 
sible. 

XX.  The  ministers  can  be  members  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  Legislative  Bodv.  They  can  enter 
either  assembly  when  they  please,  and  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  whenever  they  think  proper  to 
speak.  *  • 

XXI.  The  ministers.  Senators,  Deputies,  per- 
sons composing  the  Council  of  State,  officers  of  the 
army  ana  navy,  judges  and  public  flmctionaries  are 
to  take  the  following  oath :  ^' I  swear  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor." 

XXII.  The  tenaius-coruuUa  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  28d  of  April,  1866,  relative  to  the  civil 
list,  remain  in  force.  In  fiiture,  the  allowance  to 
the  crown  shall  be  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of 
the  reign  by  the  Legislature  which  meets  after  the 
Emperor's  accession.  • 


0HA.PTXB  VI. 


THX  LXOISLATrVB  BODY. 


XXVIII.  The  basis  of  election  is  the  population. 

XXIX.  The  Deputies  are  returned  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  are  to  be  voted  for  individually. 

XXjC.  They  will  be  chosen  for  a  period  wliich  can- 
not be  less  than  three  years. 

XXXI.  The  Lower  Chamber  discusses  and  votes 
laws  and  taxes. 

XXXII.  It  chooses,  at  the  oommencemont  of  each 
session,  its  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secre- 
taries. 

XXXIII.  The  Emperor  convokes,  adjourns,  pro- 
rogues, and  dissolves  the  Chamber.  In  the  latter  case 
his  Mfgesty  is  bound  to  summon  a  new  one  within 
six  months. 

XXXIV.  The  sittings  are  public,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  five  members  they  con  be  held  in  secret. 
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CHAPTBB  yn.— or  thx  oovkoil  or  statb.  will  establiBh  order  and  liberty  on  a  solid  basis,  and 

XXXV.  The  Council  of  State  is  oluo^ed,  under  render  more  easy  in  the  ftiture  the  transmission  of 
the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  to  draw  up  the  bills  the  crown  to  my  son. 

and  regulations  of  the  public  administration,  and  to  .  You  were  almost  unanimous  eighteen  years  ago 

solve  any  ^Ufflculties  that  may  arise  in  the  conduct  ^  oonfemug  on  me  the  most  extended  powers :  be 

of  affairs.  ^  unanimous  at  present  in  agreeing  to  the  transfor- 

XXXVI.  It  sustains,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern-  mation  of  the  imperial  r^me,  A  great  nation  ean- 
ment,  the  discussion  of  bills  in  the  Senate  and  Le-  »J?  atUin  its  fuU  development  without  the  support 
gislative  Body  of  mstitutions  which  guarantee  at  once  both  stabiitty 

XXXVn.  The  ministers  hold  rank  in  th<i  Council  ^^  progress.      ^    '     ^  ^    ^^ 
of  State,  and  have  a  right  to  sit  there  and  vote.  To  the  reouest  whidi  I  address  to  you,  to  ratify 

the  liberal  reforms  realized  dunng  the  last  ten  years, 

OHAPTEB  vra.— OBiTEBAL  PBOVIBIOKB.  jepl^  YcB.    As  to  me,  faithful  to  my  origin,  I  shall 

XXXVm.  Petitions  can  be  presented  either  to  inspire  myself  with  "your  ideas,  fortify  myself  by 

the  Senate  or  to  the  Legislative  ISody.  your  resolves,  and,  trusting  in  Providence,  will  not 

cease  to  labor  unremittin^y  for  the  prosperity  and 

In  April,  two  of  the  ministers,  Bnffet  and  grandeur  of  France.  NAPOLEON. 

Count  Dam,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  rm.  t^t-  .^  j  .  ^v  x  j 
left  centre,  resigned,  becanse  the  Government  .J^®  plebtsetUwoM  opposed  in  the  most  de- 
did  not  agree  to  their  demand  so  to  change  ^}^^\  ?^^f  }J  ..  ®  democratic  opposition, 
^the  senatus^nmltum  as  to  aUow  an  app^  ^^  ;*Anti-Plebiscitary  Address"  was  issued 
to  the  pUbisoite  only  in  oases  when  the  draft  by  the  Demooratio  Committee  m  Paris,  in 
of  the  pUbuciU  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^«  people: 
both  Chambers.  At  the  request  of  the  Qovem-  Will  you,  under  the  semblance  of  a  parliamentaiy 
ment,  the  Legislative  Body  adjourned  until  the  »3:8tem,  consolidate  porsonri  government  t  .  If  you 
TU^^^A^^  «rvii/v«r;««^  *i»^  ^r.^^  !r.«  ♦i>«  j^iiju^^*^  ^'^»li  to  do  BO,  voto  "  YcB."  But,  u  you  bear  m  mmd 
Thureday  following  the  vote  on  ihepUlnsette.  ^^^  teaching  if  events,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  the 

Ine  benate  approved  the  draft  of  the  Mnatu^  eighteen  years  of  oppression,  of  outrages  to  liben^, 

cOThiultum  on  April  20th.     A  few  days  later  nor  Mexico,  nor  Sadowa,  nor  the  debt  increased  bv 

(April  28d),  an  imperial  decree  convoked  the  A^o  milliards,  nor  the  budgets  exceeding  two  mill- 

y  people  for  May  8th  to  vote  on  the  following  i"^»»  ^®'  *^«  conscription,  nor  the  heavy  taxes,  nor 

f      T^ii'Z  •*       ufTx.     Z.   \li       Z     !:        *i!!.  vu      1  the  enormous  contingents— then  you  cannot  vote 

/   ^^&«^««.'  "The  p^ple  approves  the  liberal  ccyeg,,    p^r  all  these  evils-the  traces  of  which 

'     reforms  which  the  Emperor,  with  the  assist-  France  will  be  unable  for  a  long  time  to  efface — are 

ance  of  the  great  bodies  of  state,  has  carried  the  result  of  two  pleUMite$  taken  eighteen  years  ago 

through  in  the  Constitution  of  1880,  and  adopts  flimilar  to  that  which  is  now  submitted  to  you.    i^r 

the«««««..«^er««of  Apra^  mO"  The  r^lfarof  ~*^^i|nIJ?"tLTiDteSk 

JBimperor,  on  the  same  day,  issued  the  follow-  of  the  popular  right  in  the  hands  of  one  man  and 

ing  proclamation :  one  familv,  the  conf  scatlon  of  the  imprescriptible 

Palaob  of  m  TxJOEBiBS,  April  28, 1870.  "ght  of  Mure  generations.    In  the  name  of  the 


1.^*.,  f  rX>L.i  w7^ZZ™tinn.    'tw  Vh.J^Z  of  protest  wUI  ooDttfttite  to  the  adv«nt«ge  bf  liberty, 

open  for  all  poMibJe  ameliorBtiOM.    Thus,  the  more  j,  '  ouraelvee,  we  shiiU  resolutely  Toto  "No,"  and 

But  successive  changes  have  altered  the  plobisoi-  The  document  was  signed  by  seventeen 
tary  bases,  which  couia  not  be  modified  without  an  Deputies,  namely,  MM.  Emanuel  Arago,  Ban- 
appeal  to  the  nation.  It  becomes,  therefore,  mdis-  ^^|*^  n«xL;^„^  t\«««/»««^  t%^^^^  -^o^^;.^^ 
pehsable  that  the  new  constitutional  compak  shaU  eel,  Cr6mieux,  Desseaux,  Donan,  Esquiros, 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  people,  as  did  former-  Jules  Ferry,  Gagneur,  Orambetta,  Gamier 
ly  those  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire.  At  those  P%g^  Girault,  Glais  Bizoin,  Gr^vy,  Magnin, 
two  periods  the  opinion  prevailed  as  I  myself  be-  Ordinaire,  E.  Pelletan,  and  Simon.    It  was 

is^meSl    "     ^'      *  ^''^'^     ^°^                 ""*  ^''''  »^so  signed  by  eight  representatives  of  the 

The  Censtitution  of  imperialand  democratic  France,  Paris  and  provincial  press, 

reduced  to  a  small  numoer  of  fundamental  disposi-  The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  election 

tions  which  cannot  be  changed  without  your  assent,  was  intense.     The  number  of  voters  inscribed 

wUlhave  the  advantage  orrendering  definitive  the  ^^s  over  10,400,000;   the  votes   oast  nearly 

?Sl-^ol"f/e  ^rrSl^e'nf  Cnd  «^^^  »,000,000.     The  m^'ority  in  favor  of  the  Go/ 

political  fluctuations.     The  time  too  often  lost  in  emment  was  overwhelmmg,  7,886,434  votes 

violent  and  sterile  controversies  may  henceforward  being  cast  for,  and  only  1,560,709  against  the 

be  more  usefullv  emploved  in  seeking  out  the  means  Government      The  following  is  the  official 

^eStesTnumVer."            ^""^  "^^         """""""  ""^  ^^  ^«t®»  »»  ^«"^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^P»  L6gi8latif  on 

I  address  all  of  you  who,  on  the  10th  of  December,  ^^J  18th : 

1848,  surmounted  all  obstacles  to  place  me  at  your  ^^^* 

head ;  all  who  for  twenty-two  years  nave  unceasingly    Eighty-nine  departments "^'^  a^fol 

enlarged  my  position  by  your  suffrages,  sustained    Army  at  home ^tm 

me  by  your  cooperation,  and  recompensed  me  by    ?!/2I«  "  i' *  ViV^  j« inra 

your  affection,    dive  me  now  a  fresh  proof  of  conff-  Smy^a  AJgerf^^^                                                 wilS 


dence.    In  bringing  to  the  urn  an  affirmative  vote 

you  will  dissipate  the  menaces  of  the  revolution,  you  Total 7,386,484 


FRANCE. 
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NO. 

Eij(hty>iilne  departments 1,40S,144 

Army  at  home « 40,181 

Na\7 6,874 

CrivilUna  !n  Algeria <•. 18,481 

Army  In  Algeria 6,039 

Total liMO^TOO 

Most  of  the  large  cities  voted,  as  on  former 
ocoasions,  against  the  Goyernment.  The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  vote  of  some  of  the  cities 
which  voted  in  the  negative : 


Paris 

Lyons • 

Bordeaax 

Toulouse 

Nantes 

Lille 

Brest 

Toulon 

Le  Crenaot 

Cherbourg 

Bochefort 

Pe^lgnaa 


No. 


181,946 

85,769 

18,469 

12,684 

10,185 

8,793 

6,595 

5,889 

8,738 

8,033 

2,978 

2,412 


YtiL 


189,688 
99,294 
10,127 
9,119 
6,468 
8,495 
2,436 
4,806 
1,887 
2,272 
1.975 
1,878 


As  a  considerable  namber  of  soldiers  in  Paris 
had  voted  Ko^  the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter 
to  Marshal  Oanrobert,  in  which  he  says :  *^  Sach 
absurd  and  exaggerated  rumors  have  been  re- 
peated concerning  the  vote  of  the  army  in 
J?aris,  that  I  am  inclined  to  beg  you  to  say  to 
the  generous  officers  and  soldiers  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  army  has  never  been  shaken." 

On  May  21  st  the  Emperor  met  the  Legislar 
tive  Bodies  in  solemn  assembly  in  the  Sails 
d*£tat^  and  received  from  a  deputation  of  the 
Corps  L4gislatif  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the 
plehUcitum,  M«  Schneider  addressed  the  Eni- 
peror  on  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Bodies.  The 
Emperor,  in  reply,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
said: 

UniverBal  Buflrage,  the  elements  of  whioh  change 
unoeasingly,  nevertheless  aooomplishes  its  purpose 
always.  It  has  for  guides  its  traditions,  the  certainty 
of  its  instincts,  the  fidelity  of  its  sympathies.  The 
pUbUcUum  had  for  its  sole  object  the  ratifloation  by 
the  people  of  constitutional  reform.  But,  amid  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  u^d  in  the  struggle  with  its  oppo- 
nents, its  purpose  oecame  greater.  Let  us  not  regret 
this.  The  adversaries  of  our  institutions  have  made 
the  question  one  between  the  empire  and  a  revolu- 
tion. The  nation  has  settled  the  question  in  favor 
of  that  system  whioh  guarantees  order  and  liberty. 
To-day  the  empire  is  strong ;  but  it  will  show  ita 
strength  by  its  moderation.  My  government  will 
execute  the  laws  without  partiality  or  weakness.  It 
will  not  deviate  from  the  hn'e  marked  out  for  it. 

Bespeotinff  all  the  rights  of  its  subjects,  it  will  pro- 
tect tnem  lul^  and  all  their  interests,  without  the 
thought  of  dissenting  votes  or  hostile  manoeuvres. 
But  It  will  also  cause  the  national  will  to  be  respected, 
and  will  hold  it  above  all  controversy.  Freed  from 
the  constitutional  questions  whioh  nave  kept  them 
apart,  ita -beat  spirits  will  now  have  but  one  purpose 
— ia  rally  round  the  constitution  which  the  conntiv 
has  sanctioned.  Honest  persons  of  all  parties  will 
now  unite  to  soften  the  asperities  of  partisan  passion, 
to  preserve  social  interests  from  the  contagion  of  false 
doctrines,  and  to  augment  bv  all  lawful  means  the 
grandeur  and  prosperity  of  France.  We  shall  labor 
to  diffuse  instruction^  to  simplify  administrative 
measures,  to  introduce  into  the  code  ameliorations  in 
favor  of  tne  agricultural  interest,  and  to  develop  pub- 
lic works.  We  shall  give  our  time  to  the  reduction 
and  best  distribution  of  taxation.    Such  is  our  pro- 


gramme, which,  if  realized,  will  increase  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  aid  jou  have  given 
me  on  this  occasion.  The  votes,  which  ratify  those 
of  1848, 1861,  and  1852,  reaffirm  your  powers,  and  give 
you,  like  me,  new  force  to  work  for  the  nation.  I«>w, 
more  than  ever,  may  we  be  fearless  of  the  future ; 
for  who  oppose  the  progressive  march  of  the  riaime 
which  a  great  people  founded  amid  political  trouoles. 
and  which  is  thus  fortified  in  an  era  of  peace  ana 
liberty? 

A  new  modification  of  the  ministry  took 
place  on  May  I5th,  when  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont  was  appointed  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  M^e,  a  deputy  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  M. 
Pliohon,  also  a  deputy  in  the  Corps  L^gislati^ 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  relations  of 
France  to  foreign  countries  had,  up  to  this 
time,  been  of  the  most  amicable  character.  On 
June  20th  the  ministry,  in  reply  to  an  inter- 
pellation of  M.  Mouy,  who  regarded  the  rail- 
road over  St.  Gothard  as  involving  a  danger 
for  France  on  the  part  of  Northern  Germany, 
dedared  that  the  road  was  entirely  harmless. 

On  Jyne  80th,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
military  contingent  for  1871,  M.  Ollivier  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  the  Gk)vemment  that "  the 
preservation  of  peftoe  at  no  time  had  been  more 
certain  than  just  now.'*  Bat,  only  a  few  days 
after  this  declaration,  the  offer  of  the  Spanish 
crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  pre- 
cipitated the  country  into  a  terrible  war  with 
the  whole  of  Germany,  in  the  course  of  which 
France  was  invaded  by  a  powerful  German 
army,  the  £mperor  captured,  his  dynasty  over- 
thrown, and  a  republic  improvised.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  war,  with  which  the  history  of 
France  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  is 
to  a  large  extent  indissolubly  interwoven,  will 
be  treated  in  the  special  article  on  the  Gebman- 
Fbknoh  Wab. 

FREEDMEN,  REFUGEES,  AND  ABAN- 
DONED LANDS  (Thb  Bueeau  op).  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  having  signed* the  Proclamation  ^ 
of  Emancipation,  January  1,  1863,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  IBureau  of  Emancipation  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  January  12th,  but  failed 
to  pass.  A  new  bill  was  presented,  December 
14,  1868,  and  was  passed  m  the  House,  Marcli 
1, 1864,  by  69  yeas  to  67  nays.  The  Senate 
amended  this  bill  by  putting  the  Bureau  under 
the  charge  of  the  Treasury ;  and,  before  any 
agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  Congress  ad- 
journed. On  the  2d  of  February,  1865,  a  new 
bill  was  agreed  on  in  committee,  which  passed 
the  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  A 
conference  was  ordered ;  and  March  8, 1865,  a 
new  bill  was  reported,  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  approved  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  same 
day.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Bureau  was 
to  continue  "  during  the  present  war  of  rebel- 
lion, and  for  one  year  thereafter ; "  and  to  it 
were  committed  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the  control 
of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen . 
from  insurrectionary  States,  or  from  any  district 
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of  country  within  the  territory  embraced  in  the  commander-in-chie^  by  emancipation  tinder 
operations  of  the  army.  It  was  to  be  under  the  the  laws  of  States,  and  by  constitutional 
management  of  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  amendment,  available  to  them,  and  beneficial 
by  the  President,  with  a  salary  of  $8,000,  who  to  the  republic.''  The  aame  act  authorized 
was  to  be  aided  by  ten  clerks.  The  commis*  the  commissioner  to  appoint  as  many  agents, 
sioner  was  to  give  bonds  in  $50,000,  and  his  clerks,  and  assistants,  as  he  should  deem 
chief  clerk  in  $10,000  more.  The  President  necessary;  and  military  ofScers,  or  enlisted 
was  also  authorized  to  appoint  assistant  com-  men,  could  be  detailed  for  this  purpose.  And 
missioners,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  for  power  was  given  to  the  commissioner  to  seize, 
each  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrec-  use,  lease,  or  seU,  all  lands  and  buildings  for- 
tion,  each  of  whom  was  to  give  bonds  in  $20,-  merly  held  under  color  of  title  by  the  late  so- 
000,  and  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,600.  called  Confederate  States,  and  appropriate  the 
Military  officers  could  be  detailed  and  assigned  proceeds  to  the  education  of  the  freed  people ; 
to  duty  under  this  act  without  increase  of  pay  and,  when  the  Bureau  should  cease  to  exist, 
or  allowances.  As  no  money  was  appropriated,  such  of  the  Confederate  States  as  should  make 
it  was  evidently  intended  that  all  tibe  Bureau  provision  for  the  education  of  their  citizens, 
officers  should  be  taken  from  the  army.  And  without  distinction  of  color,  were  to  receive 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  empowered  to  direct  all  sums  remaining  unexpended  from  such  sales 
such  issues  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  fuel,  as  or  rentals.  The  commissioner  was  also  an- 
he  should  deem  needful  for  the  immediate  and  thorized  to  cooperate  with  private  benevolent 
temporary  shelter  and  supply  of  destitute  and  associations  of  citizens  in  aid  of  freedmen,  and 
suffering  reingees  and  freedmen,  with  their  to  hire  buildings  for  their  schools  when  such 
wives  and  children.  associations  provide  the  teachers ;  and  he  was 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  oonmiis"  to  furnish  protection  for  the  safe-conduct  of 
sioner  should  be  authorized  to  set  apart  for  the  such  schools.  And,  wherever  the  ordinary 
use  of  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen  such  tracts  course  of  judicial  proceedings  was  interrupted 
of  land  within  the  insurrectionary  States  as  by  the  war,  the  commissioner  was  author- 
should  have  been  abandoned*  by  the  owners,  or  ized  to  extend  military  protection  to,  and  have 
to  which  the  United  States  should  have  ao-  military  jurisdiction  concerning,  the  free  en- 
quired title;  and  to  every  male  citizen,  whether  joyment  of  all  immunities  and  rights  over 
refugee  or  freedman,  forty  acres  of  land  were  all  citizens  of  the  insurrectionary  States  with- 
assigned ;  and  the  refugee  or  freedman  was  to  out  respect  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
be  protected  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  of  slavery,  especially  in  regard  to  the  right  to 
land  for  three  years  at  a  rental  of  six  per  oen-  make  and  enforce  contracts,  sue,  and  be  parties 
turn  on  its  taxable  value.  And  at  t*be  end  of  to  suits,  own  real  estate,  and  bear  arms, 
three  years  the  lands  could  be  purchased  by  By  the  act  of  March  2,  186T,  making  appro- 
the  occupant  upon  payment  of  its  value,  re-  priations  for  the  army,  $500,000  was  appro- 
ceiving  such  title  as  the  United  States  could  priated  for  schools  and  asylums,  including  their 
convey.       *  construction,  rental,  and  repairs. 

There  is  no  mention  of  education  in  the  act.  In  July,  1868,  Congress  enacted  that  the 

It  was  intended  for  the  support  and  protection  Bureau  should  continue  in  force  for  one  year 

of  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  to  insure  them  from  and  after  July  16, 1868,  and  the  Secretary 

a  home  out  of  confiscated  lands.  of  War  was  directed  to  re^sUiblish  said  Bureau 

On  the  2d  of  June,  President  Johnson  issued  where  the  same  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  dis- 
an  order  that  all  officers  of  the  Treasury  De-  continued,  provided  the  personal  safety  of  the 
partraent,  all  military  officers,  and  all  others  in  freedmen  should  require  it.  This  act  was  pre- 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  should  turn  sented  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and, 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  all  abandoned  not  being  signed  by  him,  nor  vetoed,  was  de- 
lands  and  property  contemplated  in  the  origi-  ckred  by  the  Department  of  State  to  have 
nal  act,  now  in  their  possession ;  they  were  become  a  law  without  his  approval.  By  this 
also  to  turn  over  to  them  all  funds  collected  law  the  Secretary  of  War  was  ordered  to  dis- 
by  tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  continue  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  in  any 
or  freedmen,  or  arising  from  abandoned  lands,  State  restored  in  its  constitutional  relations 
or  from  property  set  apart  for  their  use.  and  represented  in  Congress,  unless,  on  con- 
A  further  bill,  to  continue  the  Bureau  for'  sultation  with  the  commissioner,  he  should  be 
two  years  after  its  passage,  was  enacted  July  of  the  opinion  that  the  further  continuance  of 
16,  1866,  passing  both  Houses  by  a  two-thirds  the  Bureau  would  be  necessary.  But  it  was 
minority  over  a  presidential  veto.  This  bill  provided  that  the  educational  division  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Bureau,  giv-  Bureau  should  not  be  affected  or  interfered 
ing  the  commissioner  discretionary  power  over  with,  until  the  State  should  have  made  suitable 
its  funds,  and  extending  *^  to  all  loyal  refugees  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
and  freedmen,  so  far  as  the  same  ^all  be  ne-  the  freedmen.  The  law  also  provided  that 
cessary  to  enable  them  as  speedily  as  prac-  unexpended  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
ticable  to  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  missioner  might,  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
the  United  States,  and  to  aid  them  in  making  missioner,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  freed- 
the  freedom  conferred  by  proclamation  of  the  men  and  refugees. 
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On  the  8d  of  Angast,  1868,  Oongress  passed 
a  law,  over  the  presidential  veto,  that  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  commissioner  should  con* 
tinne  to  be  discharged  hj  the  then  commis- 
sioner (Ckneral  O.  O.  Howard) ;  and,  in  case  of 
his  death  or  resignation,  the  vacancy  was  to  be 
filled  by  the  President  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  and  army  officers  were  forbid- 
den to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  commissioner, 
unless  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  La  case  of  vacancy  of  the  office 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  its  duties  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  acting  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  the  Bureau ;  and  the  commis- 
sioner was  ordered  to  withdraw  the  Bureau 
from  the  several  States-  after  the  first  day  of 
the  next  January,  1869;  but  its  educational 
department,  and  the  collection  and  payment 
of  moneys  due  soldiers,  smlors,  and  marines, 
were  to  be  continued.  The  educational  work 
of  the  Bureau  was  therefore  continued  till 
July  1, 1870 ;  but  its  collection  of  the  pay  of 
colored  soldiers  and  sailors  still  goes  on,  under 
a  law  that  aU  moneys  due  them  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner. 

Abandoned  Lands, — ^The  biU  organizing  the 
Bureau  became  a  law  in  March,  1865,  and  in 
the  subsequent  June  Mr.  Johnson  directed  all 
officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  all  mili- 
tary officers,  and  all  otiiers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  to  turn  over  to  the  Bureau 
aU  abandoned  lands,  and  all  fhnds  collected  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  or 
freedmen,  or  acquired  from  abandoned  lands. 
But  the  rapid  use  of  the  pardoning  power  soon 
placed  the  late  owners  in  a  position  to  demand 
their  real  estate;  and  the  commissioner  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  locate  refugees  or 
freedmen  on  lands  which  he  was  like)^  to  be 
called  on  to  restore  so  soon ;  no  guarantee  of 
possession  could  be  given  to  the  occupants.  In 
1865,  768«590  acres  of  land  had  been  taken 
possession  of;  but  before  another  year  496,869 
acres  had  been  restored  to  the  pardoned 
owners.  In  1867-1868  only  139,634  acres  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Bureau ;  and 
orders  were  then  issued  for  the  restoration  of 
this  land,  or  for  dropping  it  from  the  returns, 
except  in  cases  where  Government  had  per- 
fected its  title  by  due  process  of  law.  As  a 
means  of  benefiting  the  refbgee  and  the  freed- 
man-from  the  abandoned  lands  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  Bureau  has  been  useless,  except 
that  it  collected  $400,000  from  rents. 

TraMportation, — ^The  abolition  of  slavery 
so  disturbed  the  relations  between  the  late 
master  and  slave,  that  the  blacks  deserted 
their  plantations  in  large  numbers,  and  crowded 
into  cities  and  around  centres  of  population. 
Over  20,000  found  their  way  into  Washington 
alone.  The  labor-market  of  all  Southern  cities 
was  overstocked,  while  there  was  a  great  call 
for  labor  from  the  country.  Orders  for  trans* 
portation  were  therefore  issued,  removing  the 
laborer  to  the  place  qf  demand;  but  in  the 


subsequent  year  these  orders  were  restricted 
to  those  unable  to  work,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  to  prevent  actual  suffering.  Teachers 
were  carried  free  to  and  from  their  schools, 
and  food  was  transported  wherever  suffering 
existed.  The  following  statistics  show  the 
total  amount  of  transportation  furnished  by 
the  Bureau : 
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88,406 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  of  the 
laborer,  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  were  con- 
stantly called  on  to  arbitrate  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  workmen.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  months.  General  Whittlesey,  Superin- 
tendent for  North  Carolina,  reported  8,405 
cases  where  there  were  complaints  of  cruelty 
and  of  refusal  to  pay  wages  on  the  one  side,  or  to 
adhere  to  the  original  terms  of  the  contract  on 
the  other;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Freedmen,  thought  that 
one  hundred  thousand  such  cases  were  heard 
and  acted  on  in  a  single  year.  Contracts  were 
drawn  up  between  the  two  parties;  in  one 
State,  and  in  a  nngle  year,  not  less  than  80,000 
such  contracts  were  executed  in  duplicate. 
The  rights  of  the  black  man  were  guarded  by 
the  Bureau  as  a  military  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Claims  and  Bounties, — ^When  colored  men 
were  first  called  into  military  service,  their 
ignorance  exposed  them  to  great  frauds  in  the 
coUectiou  of  their  pay  and  bounties ;  Govern- 
ment was  also  defrauded  by  false  papers  and 
personations.  A  Claim  Division  was  there- 
fore established  in  March,  1866,  and  all  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  directed  to  for- 
ward all  claims  of  the  blacks  against  the  Gov- 
ernment without  charge.  In  March,  1867, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  that  "  all  checks  and 
Treasury  certificates  *  ♦  *  to  be  issued 
in  settlement  of  claims  for  pay  of  bounty  or 
prize  money,  or  other  moneys  due  to  colored 
soldiers  or  marines,  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, now  residing  or  who  may  have  resided 
in  any  State  in  which  slavery  existed  in  the 
year  1860,  the  daim  of  which  has  been  or  may 
be  presented  by  an  agent  or  attorney,  shall  be 
made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau."  Nearly  all  the  colored 
troops  collected  their  pay  through  this  chan- 
nel, and  to  them  were  paid,  in  but  little  more 
than  three  years,  and  without  expense,  $7,- 
683,618.61.  In  March,  1870,  the  A^utant- 
General  of  the  Army  notified  tiie  Bureau  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  frauds  committed  l)y  at- 
torneys and  claim-agents  in  certain  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  in  connection  with  claims 
of  colored  soldiers  for  commutation  for  rations 
while  prisoners  of  war,  and  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying  the  claimants,  and  in  order 
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to  secare  to  them  the  full  amount  of  snch  At  a  sabseqnent  period,  Congress  trans- 
claims,  all  such  claims  in  the  future  would  be  ferred  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  for 
referred  to  the  Bureau  for  evidence  to  perfect  the  South ;  and  three  appropriations,  amonnt- 
the  saiue,  to  be  obtained  throngh  its  officers  ing  to  $55,000,  were  made  for  the  poor  of 
and  agents  stationed  at  or  near  the  residences  Washington  ;  and  these  four  appropriations 
of  the  claimants ;  and  that  payment  would  be  were  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the 
made  through  the  same  channel,  the  officer  or  Bureau. 

agent  making  the  payment  to  be  required  to  Medical  Supplies, — The  organization  of  the 
pay  the  amount  due  to  the  claimant  in  person.  Bureau  found  the  blacks  of  the  South  suffering 
In  this  way  fraud  upon  both  Goyemment  and  fearfully  from  epidemics.  In  some  crowded 
soldier  was  greatly  prevented.  As  far  as  pos-  and  unhealthy  localities  the  death-rate  was 
sible  all  colored  pensioners  are  now  paid  as  high  as  SO  per  cent.  In  1865-^66  fifty-six 
through  the  Bureau.  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of  4,422  beds,  ten 
Supplies  of  Food. — In  issuing  rations  for  the  hospital-camps,  and  five  orphan  asylums,  were 
suffering,  the  Bureau  supplied  all  worthy  ap-  under  its  charge.  The  following  year  the 
plioants,  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  .color.  The  hospitals  were  generally  changed  into  dispen- 
issue  of  rations  commenced  as  early  as  June,  saries,  with  out-door  relief.  In  1868-^6^  nil 
1865.  Officers  of  the  Bureau  were  instructed  the  hospitals  but  two,  and  all  the  48  dispen- 
to  hold  each  plantation,  county;  parish,  and  saries,  were  closed.  These  two  hospitals  con- 
town,  responsible  for  its  own  poor ;  but,  with  toined  541  patients,  all  totally  helpless.  The 
very  few  exceptions.  State  and  municipal  an-  records  of  the  Bureau  show  about  half  a  mill- 
thorities  refused  to  provide  for  old  and  infirm  ion  of  recorded  cases  of  medical  treatment, 
freedmen,  many  of  whom  were  blind,  deaf,  or  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  an  equal  num- 
too  aged  to  labor.  Deprived  of  their  masters*  her  were  unrecorded ;  making  a  total  of  a 
support,  they  must  have  been  left  to  perish,  million  persons  who  received  assistance  during 
but  for  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Bureau.  The  the  existence  of  the  Bureau, 
issue  of  rations  in  1865  was  quite  large,  that  JSdtieati<m. — After  the  first  year  or  two  of 
for  the  month  of  September  alone  being  the  Bureau's  existence,  its  work  became  chiefly 
1,450,643.  In  August,  1866,  a  circular  was  educational.  It  early  allied  itself  with  the 
issued,  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  rations,  benevolent  sooieties  of  the  North,  the  Bureau 
except  to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  in  orphan  building  or  hiring  school-houses,  the  societies 
asylums.  In  March,  1867,  when  a  general  cry  furnishing  the  teachers.  The  amount  paid  by 
came  up  from  the  South  for  aid,  owing  to  the  Government  for  this  educational  work  has  been 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  Senate  requested  Gen-  found  to  be  about  equal  to  that  contributed  by 
eral  Howard  to  report  his  information  as  to  benevolence.  At  one  time  the  American  Mis- 
cases  of  extreme  want,  and  to  submit  his  estl-  sionary  Association  had  six  hundred  teachers 
mate  of  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for  the  in  the  Southern  States,  and  England  sent 
purchase  of  food.  He  reported  82,612  whites  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  colored  eda- 
and  24,238  blacks  suffering  from  luck  of  food ;  cation.  Schools  were  established  in  all  large 
and  that  to  supply  them  for  ^ve  months,  till  towns,  &nd  in  many  villages.  So  great  was 
the  new  crop  should  come  in,  eight  and  a  half  the  desire  of  the  blacks  for  education,  that 
million  rations  would  be  required,  valued  at  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  schools  have  gen- 
$2,183,750.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that  eriJly  been  kept  open  through  the  vacations 
the  Secretary  of  "War  should,  through  the  Bur  by  teachers  for  extra  tuition,  or  by  the  older 
reau  and  out  of  its  appropriations,  issue  sup-  pupils.  In  1868,  178  schools  were  continued 
plies  of  food  to  the  destitute  and  helpless,  in  Louisiana  through  the  hot  summer  vacation ; 
sufficient  to  prevent  starvation  and  extreme  75  in  Mississippi ;  30  in  Kentucky ;  in  all,  over 
^  want;  and  General  Howard  applied  $500,000  600schools  were  kept  open  that  summer  during 
for  this  purpose.  The  relief  granted  from  the  vacation.  In  1869, 1,200  schools  were  oar- 
•this  fund  consisted  of.  one  bushel  of  corn  and  ried  on  through  the  summer  vacation.  Half  a 
eight  pounds  of  meat  per  month  for  each  adult ;  million  of  scholars  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
one-half  that  amount  for  children  under  four-  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  it 
teen ;  and  the  total  amount  that  year  was  is  estimated  that  as  many  more  have  received 
850,388  pounds  of  pork  and  bacon^  and  6,809,-  instruction  elsewhere.  There  are  eleven  so- 
296  pounds  of  com;  the  total  expense  was  called  colleges  or  universities,  seventy-four 
$445,998.36,  or  about  eight  dollars  a  head  for  high,  and  sixty-one  normal  schools,  specially 
four  months.  The  following  table  shows  the  designed  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
issue  of  over  twenty  million  rations  to  depend-  children  of  the  free(bnen.  Twelve  hundred 
ent  refugees  and  freedmen :  and  eighty  school-houses  have  been  erected, 

at  an  average  cost  of  $1,900,  of  which  the  Bu- 
reau still  controls  180 ;  educational  and  other 
societies,  606 ;  and  the  freedmen  themselves, 
552.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for 
the  construction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  334 
school-bouses,  for  the  repairs  of  198,  and 
for  the  rental  of  598;.  the  Bureau  paying  a 
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rent  of  $120  per  annum  where  there  were  not  This  does  not  inclnde  $2,880,788,  which  was 

more  than  thirty  scholars.    The  educational  taken  from  stores  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 

statistics  Of  the  Bureau  show  the  following  war,  and  furnished  in  the  shape  of  rations  to 

number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars :  the  poor  and  the  hungry.    Had  these  stores 

been  sold,  they  would  not  probably  have  real- 
ized one-third  of  their  cost.  But,  charging 
them  at  their  cost  price,  the  whole  expense  of 
the  Bureau  has  been  $15,859,092.27,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  charitable  purposes, 
$7,677,590.90. 

The  financial  statistics  show  the  following  ^  I^  »  debate  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Sefior 

receipts  and  expenditures  from  March,  1865,  to  OasteUw  pomted  to  the  work  of  the  Freed- 

Auffust  30  1870 :  men's  Bureau  as  a  triumphant  refutation  of 

*          '    BECKiPTs.  the  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  a  monar- 

CongrcMional  Appropriations $10,790,760  00  chy  to  a  republic.    And  in  his  report  to  the 

H^°itaf'  ^^ ^'ooo  00  ^'^t^^^^^i^i®"  ^^  France  on  public  instruction  in 

pS?of  wi8il'iii;toli:'//;.:::^'::::::::::^           65;ooo  oo  this  country,  M.  Hoppln  says  that  nothing  re- 

SefiigMs*  and  Freedmon's  Fund 1,848,653  21  fleets  more  honor  on  the  United  States  than 

SchooiPund "^^^Q^  the  zeal  which  the  Government  and  private 

Totoi $18,038,801 97  associations  displayed  during  the  most  terrible 

ExpENMTnitEs.                            '  periods  of  the  great  war  of  secession  to  assure 

Salarlee  and  Running  Expenses $3,889,480  78*  to  the  negroes  of  the  South  the  means  of  ex- 

Cbaritabie  Purposes 5,846,803  96  iatence,  and  to  erect  schools  for  them  and  their 

TSSJportitfon';: ::::;::::::::::::::: ::::::  ^SoiSSot  chudren.  without  doubt,  the  foundation  which 

CoHection  of  Bounties//"////...*..'.*.*.".'.".".'.".      2T9',685  14  has  been  thus  laid  will  secure  the  intellectual 

Balances  on  hand  (August  81, 1870) 800,146  63  improvement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present 

Total $13,088,804  27  y outhful  colored  generation. 

G 

GAS-VORKS.  During  the  year  1870  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 
greater  portion  of  the  Bechton  Chartered  Gas  DISCOVERIES  IN  1870.  The  record  of  geo- 
Company's  Works  has  been  completed,  which  graphical  discovery,  in  1870,  is  less  fruitful 
will  manufacture  for  the  (London)  City  Gas-  in  great  events,  or  even  great  enterprises,  ^ 
Works,  the  Victoria  Dock  Gas- Works,  and  for  than  any  year  of  the  previous  decade.  More, 
themselves.  This  establishment  is  a  great  perhaps,  may  have  been  accomplished  than  is 
engineering  work ;  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  now  known,  for  some  of  the  expeditions  un- 
per  day  will  be  distilled  in  the  retorts  when  dertaken  in  the  previous  year  required  a  long 
in  full  operation.  The  coals  are  landed  on  timefor  their  completion;  but,  so  far  as  intelli- 
a  curved  pier  400  feet  in  length,  bending  genoe  has  been  received,  most  of  the  various 
into  the  river,  and  laid  with  rails,  which  con-  enterprises  attempted  or  projected  in  1869 
nect  with  railways  running  all  round  and  had  either  failed  utterly,  or  remained  without 
through  the  works.  There  are  four  retort-  result  at  the  dose  of  1870.  The  great  war  he- 
houses,  each  860  feet  long  and  00  feet  wide,  tween  France  and  Germany,  and  the  threaten- 
and  the  two  chimueys  connected  v?^th  the  re-  ing  condition  of  political  affairs  throughout 
tort  covers  are  100  feet  high.  The  coal-stores  Europe,  are  responsible  for  apart,  though  by  no 
are  770  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide.  The  four  means  the  whole  of  this.  The  war  and  the 
buildings  for  the  purifiers  and  scrubbers  are  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  prevented  the 
each  250  feet  square,  the  two  boiler-houses  are  starting  of  the  French  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
each  52  feet  by  88  feet,  the  two  meter-houses  the  recall  of  General  Faidherbe  from  Sene- 
80  feet  by  80  feet,  the  engines  and  exhausters  gambia,  and  of  some  of  the  ablest  French  of- 
occupy  two  similar-sized  buildings,  and  in  the  ficers  from  Algeria,  effectually  checked  the 
rear  are  well-built  shedg,  850  feet  long  by  100  projected  African  expeditions  which  were  pre- 
fect deep,  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  paring  to  go  out  under  the  protection  and  di-  . 
ammonia,  etc.  On  the  left  of  the  works  are  rection  of  these  ofSoors.  Tlie  same  cause  also 
four  gasholders,  each  180  fbet  diameter  and  40  effectually  hindered  all  explorations  in  Cam- 
feet  deep,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  one  mill-  bodia  and  Southeastern  Asia  generally,  which 
ion  feet  each.  The  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  city  promised  to  be  so  fruitful  in  interesting  obser- 
throngh  eight  miles  of  48-inch  pipes,  whence  vations. 

it  will  be  conducted  to  Westminster  througli  The  German  as  well  as  the  English,  Swed- 

three  miles  of  86-inch  pipes.  This  is  the  largest  ish,  and  Russian  efforts  to  reach  the  high  lati- 

gas-works   in  the  world,   and,  when  in  full  tudes  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  even  the  Pole 

work,  will  produce  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  itself,  proved  failures,  mainly  from  an  unpro- 

gas  per  day.  pitious  season ;  and,  though  the  summer  and 
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antamn  of  1870  were  remarkablj  favorable,        Remarkable  as  the  year  1870  was  for  the 

the  war  prevented  anj  expeditions  from  at-  number  of  its  illustrious  dead,  there  were  very 

tempting  Airther  discoveries.    The  American  few  of  them  identified  with  geographical  sci- 

expedition  was  deferred  to  the  summer  of  1 871,  ence.  The  most  eminent  of  these  few  was  Baron 

and  Captain  Hall,  instead  of  Dr.  Hayes,  is  to  Charles  Alexander  Anselme  Hugel,  an  Aus- 

be  its  leader.    Congress  has  made  an  appro-  trian  nobleman,  who,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 

priation  for  the  purpose  sufficient  to  secure  at  his  own  cost,  undertook  a  tour  of  explora- 

fair  probabilities  of  success.    Still,  so  stub-  tion  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which  lasted  six  years, 

bomlyhas  the  icy  North  refused  for  these  four  and  was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  liberality  at 

hundred  years  past  to  reveal  its  secrets,  that  we  that  time  unprecedented.    His  narratives  of 

need  not  be  surprised  if  this  expedition  should  his  travels  are  yet  some  of  the  most  valuable 

be  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  fulnres.  of  our  geographical  authorities.    {See  Huoel, 

Explorations   in   Northern  Central  Africa  in  this  volume.)    He  died  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 

have  not  been  prosecuted  with  much  zeal  dnr-  ber,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
ing  the  year,  or,  if  they  have,  the  results  are        Mr.  James  Maoqueen,  F.  R,  G.  8.,  an  Eng- 

as  yet  unknown.    Sir  Samuel  Baker^s  geo-  lish  geographer,  specially  devoted  to  African 

grapbico-mUitary     expedition     toward     the  geography,  and  identified  with  the  exploration 

sources  of  the  White  Nile  was   delayed  a  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra  River,  died  in  Glas- 

twelvemonth,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  gow.  May  14th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 

of  the  stream,  and  the  obstruction  by  a  trop-  two. 

ical  growth  of  reeds  and  cane,  which  had        Mr.  Marcus  Williams,  a  citizen  of  Newark, 

completely  blockaded  all  progress,  but  at  the  N.  J.,  but  for  many  years  past  engaged  in 

latest  accounts  was  again  making  slow  and  travel  and  exploration  in  South  America,  and 

painful  progress.    Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  who  had  contributed  much  to  geographical 

heard  from,  but  not  directly.    There  is  reason  science,  died  in  Maranham,  Brazil,  on  the  15th 

to  believe  he  is  living,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  of  February. 

suffered  much,  and  is  strangely  silent  in  re»       But  ifthe  deaths  ofeminent  geographers  have 
gard  to  his  plans,  if  he  has  formed  any.    The  been  few,  their  books,  recording  their  past  ex- 
diamond-fields  in  South  Central  Africa  have  plorations,  have  been  many.  One  of  the  most  re- 
attracted  much  attention,  and  a  large  emi-  markable  and  elaborate  of  these  is  the  "QistQiT^ 
g*ation  to  the  region  where  they  are  found.  oLthe_Di8cpv ery  of  Maine,"  prepared  for  the  * 
pinion  is  greatly  divided  as  to  their  value,  Maine  HistoricalBocrety  by  the  distinguished 
some  regarding  them  as  merely  superior  quartz  German  traveller,  J.  G.  Kohl,  of  Bremen.  It  is 
crystals,  while  others  contend  that  they  are  an  exhaustive  work  on  tlie  discoveries  on  the 
genuine  gems  of  remarkable  purity  and  lustre,  east  coast  of  America  from  the  time  of  the  North- 
The  truth  probably  is  that  some  diamonds  menin990  to  the  Charter  of  Gilbert  in  1578.  Ife 
have  been  found  there,  but  that  generally  they  is  illustrated  with  twenty-three  maps,  the  latest 
are  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  some,  per-  of  which  is  that  of  Meroator  in  1569.    The 
haps  many  cases,  quartz  crystals  have  been  **  Voyage  across  South  America "  of  M.  Paul    ^ 
mistaken  for  diamonds.  Marcojr,  profiisely  illustrated  With  landscape 

In  Asia  the  principal  interest  has  centred  views,  and  pictures  exhibiting  the  appearance, 
around  the  Pamir  Steppe,  and  the  efforts  of  dress,  habits,  manners,  and  dwellings,  of  the 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  a  retired  English  officer,  to  various  races  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
penetrate  to  it  Under  the  appropriate  head  is  more  than  a  mere  illustrated  book  of 
we  shall  give  a  sumutnary  of  what  he  has  ao-  travels,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
complished.  Australian  explorations  have  not  valuable  contribution  to  South  American 
been  active  during  the  year,  and  the  accessions  geography.  It  has  not  been  republished 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  great  continent  have  in  this  country,  but  some  portions  of  it  have 
been  unusually  meagre.  On  our  own  continent^  been  translated  for  literary  periodicals.  The 
there  have  been  explorations  in  some  of  the  "  Japon  Illnstr^ "  of  M.  Humbert,  the  Swiss  "^ 
new  territories,  in  Manitoba,  the  old  Red  River  minlsl^r  to  Japan,l8  anbth^r  TfllTl&ble  addition 
country  of  British  America,  and  especially  to  our  knowledge  of  that  extraordinary  peo- 
in  the  various  isthmuses  of  Central  Amer-  pie.  Three  American  gentlemen,  connected 
ica,  where  at  any  time  a  ship-canal  has  been  with  the  Russian-American  Telegraph  Gom- 
deemed  possible.  The  United  States  Govern*  pany's  staff,  in  1866-'67,  have  given  interest- 
ment  has  had  parties  of  zealous  explorers  at  ing  descriptions  of  the  regions  they  visited, 
work  at  two  points,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  viz. :  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  who  confined  his  obser-  -^ 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Thus  far  their  vations  mainly  to  Alaska  and  our  new  posses- 
explorations  indicate  that  locks  will  be  neces-  sions  there ;  Mr.  George  Eennan,  in  his  '^Tent-  * 
sary  to  overcome  the  elevation,  which,  though  Life  in  Siberia,"  who  gave  a  very  interesting  de- 
not  in  itself  very  ^eat,  is  sufficiently  so  to  scription  of  the  people  and  country  of  East- 
make  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  a  dead  em  Siberia,  of  which  so  little  is  known ;  and 
level,  either  by  deep  cuttings  or  a  tunnel,  im-  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox,  who  described  the 
practicable,  except  at  an  expense  too  great  to  circumstances  and  perils  of  a  journey  across 
be  warranted  by  the  benefits  which  would  ac-  the  two  continents, 
crue  from  it.  Mfgor  F.  Millingen,  of  the  British  Army,  has 
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given,  in  liia  "Wild  Lifer  among  the  Koorda,"  I.    Asono  and  Antabotio  Regions. — The 

a  graphic  desoription  ot  tlie  scenery  and  in-  existence  of  an  open  water-passage  and  prob- 

habitants  of  Uie  remote  and  hitherto  ahnost  ably  of  an  open  polar  sea,  north  of  the  Ameri- 

unknown  districts  of  Koordistan  and  Upper  can  Continent,  received  additional  confirmation 

Armenia ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freahfield,  an  in  the  early  aatamn  of  1870  by  the  capture  of 

accomplished  geographer,  has  £Erown  much  a  right  whale  north  or  rather  northwest  of  Behr-^ 

light  on  the  neighbonng  and  little  explored  ing^sStraits,  which  had  in  its  body  a  harpoon  be- 

regions  of  the  Caucasus  in  his  "Journey  in  the  longing  to  a  ship  at  that  time  in  the  Greenland 

Caucasus,  and  Ascent  of  Kasbek  and  Elbruz. ^^  seas.   As  the  Arctic  right  whale  is  never  found 

"One  of  th'elnest  contributions  macIeTin  mod-  below  80^  N.  lat.,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 

em  times  to  arohnology  and  ancient  geog-  hare  passed  in  a  very  short  time  across  the 

raphy  is  "The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem;  a  l^ar-  open  waters  north  of  our  continent,  and  it  is 

rative  of  ExploratTon  and  Discovery  in  the  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  in  an  open 

City  and  the  Holy  Land."    It  is  the  report,  or  sea  there,  of  a  temperature  such  as  would  be 

rather  the  reports,  of  Captdns  Wilson  and  produced  by  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 

Warren,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Tund  equatorial  cnrrent)  there  may  have  been  its 

Comoilsslon,  with  dissertations,  from  actual  breeding-plaoe. 

explorers,  on  the  Hauran,  the  Moabite  Stone,  The  numerous  polar  expeditions  which  were 

etc.    The  work,  admirably  illustrated,  has  been  sent  out  from  Germany,  Scotland,  Norway, 

republished  in  this  country,  and  will  take  rank  Sweden,  and  Russia,  all  failed  to  reach  any 

with  Robinson's  "Biblical  Researches,''  and  very  high  latitudes^  or  to  make  or  preserve 

Thomson's  "  The  Land  and  The  Book,"  as  au-  any  disc6veries  of  great  importance  to  geog- 

thentically  settling  many  of  the  vexed  questions  raphy.    This  result  was  due  to  the  exceptioim  , 

of  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    In  other  severity  of  the  season,  the  formation  of  un- 

parts  of  the  world  the  enterprise  of  geograph-  iisually  large  ice-fields,  and  impenetrable  ice- 

ical  writers  is  equally  manifest.    In  addition  barriers  to  an  approach  to  the  precipitous 

to  Profl  Agassiz  and  Mrs.  Agassiz's  books  on  shores  of  almost  all  these  lands  in  the  eictreme 

the  exploration  of  the  Amazons,  and  Prof.  Or-  north^  especially  in  their  aspects  oceanward. 

t  ton's  "Andes  and  the  Amazons"  previously  Some,  finding  the  ice-fields  so  extennve  and 

plibiished,  two  young  gentlemen^f  Williams  unbroken,  turned  back  i^ter  reaching  latitude 

College,  Messrs.  H.  M.  and  P.  Y.  N.  Myers,  75^  N.,  or  thereabout ;  others,  sailing  past  long 

who  were  sent  out  by  the  Williams  College  reaches  of  ice,  and  attaining  to  the  open  ocean, 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  associated  were  caught  in  the  ice  as  they  endeavored  to 

with  Prof.  Orton  in  the  exploration  of  the  approach  the  land,  and,  though  they  reached 

northern  portion  of  the  South  American  Con-  75^  81',  were  forced  southward  by  the  ice,  in 

tinent,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  one  case  as  far  as  61**  18'.  Ofthe  whole  Arctic 

nar-rative  of  their  journey  of  discovery  through  fieet,  consisting  of  nine  vessels,  all  returned 

the  Orinoco  region,  and  along  the  course  of  safely,  though  some  of  them  much  battered  by 

the  northern  affluents  of  the  Amazons.    The  the  ice.  except  the  Hansa,  one  of  the  two 

work,  without  making  any  parade  of  scientific  vessels  belonging  to  the  Petermann  Expedition, 

attainments,  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  which  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  June  15, 1869. 

our  somewhat  limited  knowledge  of  the  geog-  She  was  a  sailing-vessel  of  242  tons,  under  the 

raphy  of  this  region.  command  of  Captain  Koldewey,  who,  the  pre- 

The  European  war,  though  its  principal  seat  vious  year,  had  commanded  the  little  steamer 

has  been  in  one  of  the  best  known  regions  of  Germania  on  a  similar  expedition.    The  Ger- 

CentralEurope,  has  yet  produced  some  interest-  mania    parted    company   with    the    Hansa, 

ing  treatises  on  the  geography,  productions,  and  July  20, 1869,  and  reached  the  eastern  coast 

history  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  theVosges  and  of  Greenland,  lat.  74^  82'  N.,  long.  18^  60'  W., 

Argonnes  mountains  and  forests ;  but,  though  August  5th.  By  September  20th,  lat.  75^  81'  was 

it  impeded  and  delayed  many  geographical  en-  attained,  and  tiie  ship  was  frozen  in,  in  Sabine 

terprises,  it  performed  one  great  service  for  Bay.    During  the  winter  sledge-Journeys  were 

geographical  science,  in  demonstrating  the  ab-  made  to  77^  1'  N.  and  18^  W.,  but  deep  snows 

solute  necessity  of  a  minute  knowledge,  on  the  defeated  every  attempt  to  explore  the  interior 

«  part  of  military  officers,  of  the  physical  geog-  of  the  land.     The  greatest  cold  was  —  82° 

raphy  and  topography  of  the  regions  in  which  R6aumur  {—-  40^  Fahr.).    July  11th  the  ship 

military  operations  are  to  be  conducted.    The  was  freed  from  ice  bondage,  and  a  new  effort 

thorough  and  minute  attainments  of  Baron  von  was  made  to  push  northwestward,  lat.  75**  20' 

Moltke  in  the  physical  geography  and  topog-  being  reached,  where  the  ice  again  became  im- 

raphy  of  France  were  as  important  an  element  penetrable.    Steaming  southward  from  that 

in  his  extraordinary  successes  as  his  superb  point,  a  deep  IQord  was  discovered  August  6, 

strategical  skill;  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  lat.  73^  18',  into  which  the  ship  penetrated 

the  French  officers,  of  the  geography  of  their  seventy-two  sea  miles,  or  to  long.  26^  W.  The 

own  country,  contributed  largely  to  their  disss-  temperature  of  the  water  here  was  4^  R6aum. 

trous  defeats.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  (41**  Fahr.),  and  of  the  air  10®  R^aum.  (54®  50' 

we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Fahr.).  This  inlet  branched  off  in  the  distance, 

fields  of  geographical  exploration.  and  in  the  interior  mountains  were  to  be  seen, 


• 
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the  height  of  which  was  fotmd  to  measure  up  not  high  hlocks  of  ice  prevented.    Canght  in 

^  to  14,000  feet.    August  15th  the  boiler  sprang  this  wav,  it  had  to  withstand  tiiie  fall  pressure 

a  leak,  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the  of  the  floe.    The  decks  were  sprung,  but  the 

return  was  decided  upon.    The  ship  was  free  hull  seemed  to  be  sound.    After  a  pause  the 

from  ice,  August  24th,  72**  N.,  14°  W.  Deep-sea  ice  began  to  shove  harder  still.    The  Hansa 

soundings  were  made  in  1,300  fathoms  water,  was  pushed  up  14  feet  out  of  her  old  position, 

and  after  a  stormy  pasaage  the  German  iron-  but  in  the  succeeding  pause  the  ice  retired,  and 

clad  fleet  was  sighted  in  the  mouth  of  the  the  ship  glided  again  into  the  water,  and  laj 

Jahde.     Bremerhaven  was  reached  Septem-  leaning  over  and  resting  on  a  tongue  of  ice 

ber  11th.  under  water.    At  first  a  foot  of  water  was 

The  Hansa  was  less  fortunate,  and,  though  found  in  the  hold,  and  after  three  hours'  work 

she  accomplished  even  less  than  the  Germa-  this  was  pumped  out.   But,  after  a  ten  minutes^ 

nia  in  the  way  of  geographical  discovery,  yet  pause,  during  which  the  men  took  some  food, 

the  narrative  of  the  misfortunes  and  heroic  the  pumps  were  sounded  again,  and  two  feet 

fortitude  and  endurance  of  theorew  of  four-  four  inches  of  water  was  found  in  them.    The 

teen  men  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap-  temperature  was  20**  R.  ( — 18°  Fahr.) ;  the 

ters  in  the  history  of  scieotific  explorations,  water  froze  in  the  scuppers,  and,  though  the 

The  vessel  was  ice-bound  on  the  east  coast  of  bulwarks  were  cut  through,  the  outlets  kept 

Greenland  in.  latitude  75**  as  early  as  Septem-  freezing  up.    The  deck  was  covered  with  an 

ber  6,  1869.    Fearful  storms  coming  on,  the  increasing  sheet  of  ice,  the  water  fr.om  the 

ship  was  urged  near  the  coast  and  driven  some  pumps  partly  ran  back  into  the  hold,  the  pumps 

degrees  farther  south,  amid  such  turmoil  and  themselves  began  to  freeze  up,  and  the  leak 

crushing  of  the  ice,  that  the  company  forsook  was  uncontrollable.    This  is  the  history  of 

her,  and  in  the  night  of  October  22d  she  went  three  days  of  hard  struggling.    The  hold  was 

down  with  all  her  freight  of  collections  and  full  of  water,  and  the  ship  appeared  to  have 

observations,  the  results  of  months  of  hard  broken  her  keel  and  leaked  in  every  seam, 

work  and  much  sacrifice.    For  one  hundred  Measures  for  future  safety  had  been  early  takea 

^  and  ninety-three  days  the  little  company  of  — ^provisions   accumulated    on    the   ice,    the 

fourteen  men  voyaged  on  an  ice-fioe,  which,  masts  taken  for  fuel,  the  boats  placed  in  i^ety. 

from  a  circumference  of  seven  miles,  was  re-  October  23,  1869,  the  fourteen  men  stood  by 

duced  at  length  to  a  mere  cake  of  hardly  two  and  saw  the  ark  of  their  safety  sink  into  the 

hundred  paces'  circuit.  water  in  spite  of  anchors  and  stays.    As  near 

Such  was  the  brief  telegraphic  record  of  the  as  they  could  determine  it,  the  place  of  their 
misfortune;  but  the  incidents  of  this  long  voy-  shipwreck  was  latitude  70**  60'  N.,  and  longi- 
age  on  an  ice-island  are  deserving  of  somewhat  tude  21*  W.  The  Liverpool  Island  coast  was 
more  particular  description.  not  more  than  fi^^^  miles  distant ;  its  cliiffis  and 
)i^(IAUA.»  The  Hansa's  first  attempt  to  penetrate  the  hills,  HoUoway  Bay,  and  Glasgow  Inlet,  were 
ice  failed.  Another  was  made  August  10th,  in  plainly  to  be  seen ;  but  no  way  of  escape  to  it 
latitude  74^  46'  N.,  and  longitude  10"^  28'  W.  through  the  ice  could  be  found.  This  first  part 
On  the  24th  the  ship  was  within  24  miles  of  of  the  voyage  had  occupied  one  hundred  and 
the  coast,  and  the  boats  went  8  miles  farther  thirty  days,  or  from  June  15th  to  October  23d. 
in ;  but,  though  only  16  miles  east  of  Besbrow  Already  in  September  a  house  had  been 
Island,  no  coast-water  could  be  seen  from  the  built  of  coal,  in  order  to  store  provisions  for 
top  of  a  high  ice-block.  In  this  situation  the  the  boats.  This  now  became  their  home,  and 
captain  hoped  for  a  storm  w^hich  might  break  in  it  they  lived  for  eighty-three  days,  or,  rather, 
up  the  ice;  but  when  it  came  the  wind  blew  double  that  number  of  nights.  It  was  far  from 
from  the*northwest,  and  the  ship  was  driven  uncomfortable,  being  20  feet  long,  14  wide,  and 
so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  that  the  hope  4}  high  in  the  walls,  and  6  in  the  centre, 
of  reaching  the  coast  was  gone.  Still  the  slup  There  was  no  lack  of  provisions  or  fuel.  Un- 
lay, September  7th,  in  open  water,  which  ap-  der  these  circumstances  the  ship^s  company 
peared  to  reach  to  the  coast,  with  the  exception  began  their  enforced  voyage.  In  clear  weather 
of  one  great  field  of  ice,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  the  coast  was  nearly  always  visible ;  bears  and 
something  might  yet  be  eflfected.  Two  days  foxes  came  off  for  an  occasional  visit ;  and  it 
after  another  northwest  wind  broke  up  the  ice  would  not  have  been  impossible  for  the  men  to 
completely,  and  sent  the  ship  driving  farther  have  reached  the  land,  but  only  by  leaving  be- 
southeast  than  ever,  and  surrounded  her  with  hind  provisions  and  boats, 
whirling  masses  of  ice  that  more  than  once  en-  The  drift  southward  went  steadily  on.  By 
dangered  her  safety.  September  19th,  the  the  end  of  December,  1869,  they  were  in  the 
ship  was  completely  frozen  in.  Precisely  one  67th  degree,  three  degrees  in  six  weeks.  With 
month  after,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm  and  true  Germanfidelity  to  home  feelings,  Christmas 
northwest  wind,  the  ice  began  to  shove,  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  by  without  burning  an 
the  field  which  protected  the  ship  was  by  little  extra  light  or  two,  and  raising  a  tree  decorated 
and  little  broken  up.  Finally,  the  young  ice  with  paper  ornaments  and  cookies.  The  only 
immediately  about  the  vessel,  four  feet  thick,  *^  presents  "  spoken  of  are  a  knapsack  and  re- 
broke  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  bow  was  volver-case  for  the  captain.  Certain  tin  cases 
forced  up,  and  would  have  risen  higher  had  which  had  been  given  them  were  opened,  a 
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glass  of  port  was  drunk,  and  the  old  papers  re-  longitude  42®  "W.,  tliat  the  ice-block  was 
read.  January  2,  1870,  the  ice-field  was  in  abandoned,  after  having  rendered  them  good 
latitude  67**  47'  N.,  and  longitude  84®  1'  "W..  service  for  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  days.  ^ 
close  to  the  coast  in  a  bay  which  they  had  gooa  In  this  time  they  had  drifted  nine  and  one- 
reason  to  name  Schreckensbucht,  "Bay  of  third  degrees  southward.  They  had  three 
Horrors."  Suddenly,  during  the  night  and  boats,  King  William,  Bismarck,  and  Hope,  and 
amid  a  heavy  storm,  a  horrible  groaning  was  in  these  they  pushed  forward  toward  the  coast, 
heard,  and  all  rushed  out  of  the  house,  though  Surrounded  by  ice,  they  could  make  but  five 
they  were  not  merely  snowed  up,  but  the  house  hundred  paces  a  day,  and  it  was  June  8th 
lay  buried  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  ice.  Noth-  before  they  reached  the  little  island  Idluidlick. 
ing  was  to  be  seen  through  the  storm,  and,  From  that  point  the  voyage  round  Cape  Fare- 
returning  to  their  beds  and  laying  their  ears  to  well  to  the  German  mission  station  Fnedrichs- 
the  ground,  they  heard  in  the  ice  a  noise  thai  took  five  days. 

"  like  the  singing  of  the  ice  when  it  is  hard        Finally,  on  June  18, 1870,  or  a  year  less  two 

pressed,  and  like  the  rubbing  of  the  ice  when  days  from  the  day  of  their  departure,  they 

it  goes' over  cliffs."    After  a  most  anxious  night,  were  in  friendly  habitations,  and  soon  after 

as  soon  as  there  was  some  diminution  in  the  they  reached  Bremen.  * 

force  of  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  the  fall-        No  particulars  have  yet  been  received  of  the 

ing  snow,  some  went  out  to  explore.    Two  results  of  the  land  expedition  for  the  explora- 

hundred  paces  from  the  door  the  heaped-up  tion  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia,  sent 

fragments  of  their  floe  were  found.    In  every  out  by  Baron  Maidel,  under  the  patronage  of 

direction  it  had  been  broken  up,  and  they  had  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  but,  as  the 

reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  block  on  which  ground  to  be  traversed  was  the  same  which 

they  rested  remained  the  largest  of  all.    Hur-  was  ejqplored  by  Messrs.  Kennan,  Dodd,  etc., 

rying  back,  they  seized  provisions  and  cloth-  of  the  Kusso- American  Telegraph  Company  in 

ing,  and  prepared  for  the  further  breaking  up  1867,  there  can  be  hardly  very  much  that  will 

of  their  ice-raft,  if  it  should  come.    But,  at  a  be  new  in  their  report  when  it  shall  come  to 

time  when  they  sank  to  the  hips  in  snow  at  hand. 

every  step,  such  preparations  appeared  to  be  The  projected  voyages  of  Captain  Lambert 
only  a  mocking  at  death.  They  were  not  of  the  French  Navy,  who  proposed  to  make  an 
forced  to  commit  themeslves  to  the  fortunes  of  attempt  to  reach  the  open  Polar  Sea  by  way  of 
such  a  struggle.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  Behring's  Straits,  was,  as  we  have  already  in- 
ceased  for  a  time,  though  that  night  was  but  timated,  relinquished  in  consequence  of  the 
the  first  rehearsal  of  many  similar  ones.  Their  Franco-German  war;  that  of  Captain  Sherrar^ 
ice-field  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and  on  Osborne  was  decidedly  negatived  by  the  Brit- 
the  night  of  January  11th  they  divided  into  ish  Admiralty;  and  Dr.  Hayes  found  such  dif- 
two  parties,  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  stood  ficulties  in  obtaining  the  requisite  Government 
by  the  two  boats  in  which  they  expected  to  seek  assistance  for  his  enterprise  that  this,  and  the 
further  safety.  The  weather  was  such  that  a  precarious  condition  of  his  health,  induced  him 
crust  of  ice  formed  over  their  faces,  and  could  to  relinquish  his  project ;  Captain  Hall  was 
be  removed  only  with  the  knife,  which  had  to  more  fortunate,  but  was  compelled  to  delay  his 
be  done  whenever  they  would  eat.  No  cloth-  expedition  to  the  summer  of  1871. 
ing  co^ld  keep  out  either  snow  or  cold.  Some  Considerable  discus^on  was  had  during  the 
froze  their  limbs;  and  several  of  the  journals  year  1870  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
are  interrupted  for  days  because  the  writers  graphical  Society  of  London,  over  the  narrative 
had  not  fingers  to  hold  the  pen.  of  a  voyage  of  exploration  made  by  Captain 

January  14,  1870,  the  house  was  abandoned,  Benjamin  Morrill,  a  New-England  whaling- 
and  for  five  days  the  men  lived  in  the  boats,  master,  in  1823,  in  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  nar- 
while  a  new  house  was  building  from  the  re-  rative  was  published  in  1883,  in  a  volume  bear- 
mains  of  the  old  one,  with  snow  for  mortar,  ing  the  title  of  "  Morrill's  Four  Voyages,"  and 
Their  new  home  was,  however,  very  much  had  long  been  In  the  library  of  the  Geographical 
smaller  than  the  old,  being  only  14  feet  long.  Society,  but  had  not  attracted  much  attention, 
and  8  wide,  and  with  room  for  only  six  persons.  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  brought 
The  others  slept  in  a  small  cook-house,  and  in  it  forward  .as  throwing  much  light  on  the  ques- 
the  boats.  Eighty-three  days  had  passed  in  tion  of  the  real  extent  of  the  lands  already  dis- 
the  first  hut,  and  now  a  hundred  and  ten  days  covered  in  the  Antarctic  zone.  But  its  credi- 
went  by  while  the  oompanv  were  divided  be-  bility  was  strongly  disputed  by  several  of  the 
tween  the  houses  and  their  boats.  Their  great  most  eminent  naval  officers  who  were  members 
floe  had  become  a  block  of  drift  ice  not  500  of  the  Society,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been 
feet  in  circuit.  But  this  smallness  was  to  their  connected  with  the  explorations  of  Ross,  and 
advantage.  Not  only  did  their  lighter  weight  others,  denied  that  Morrill  had  ever  entered 
preserve  them  from  ftirther  breaking  up  by  the  Antarctic  zone.  The  discussion  was  inter- 
coUision  against  the  icebergs,  but  they  wound  esting,  as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  put 
their  way  among  these  ice-mountains  as  if  down  a  flction  in  geography  or  history.  Con- 
steered  by  some  guiding  hand.  fute  it  to-day,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  will 

It  was  on  May  7th,  in  latitude  61*  12'  N.,  come  up  again  with  new  claims  for  credence, 
Vol.  X.— 21   ▲ 
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and  the  process  will  bo  repeated  a^ain  and  try,  Winnepeg,   or,   as  it  recently  has  been 

again.     Morrill's  "Four  Voyages"  has  long  named,  Manitoba,  has  been  somewhat  more 

been  recognized  in  this  country  as  belonging  fully  explored  the  past  year  than  before,  in 

to  a  class  of  publications  somewhat  popular  consequence  of  an  insurrection  there,  but  we 

thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  narratives  of  voyages  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  explorations 

of  discovery,  or  adventures  in  savage  coun-  have  inured  to  the* benefit  of  geographical 

tries,  in  which  fiction  and  fact  were  intimately  science. 

•-  blended.  Riley's  "Narrative,"  NiePs  Klim's  United  States. — ^There  have  been  a  few  items 
"Journey  under  Ground,"  Captain  Semmes's  of  interest  to  geographers  in  the  Atlantic 
"  Story  of  the  Inner  World,"  and  half  a  dozen  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  the 
more  works  ofasimilar  character,  will  be  readi-  Reading  Railroad  near  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  a  ' 
}j  recalled  by  our  older  readers.  Beiyamin  bone-cave  was  discovered  near  the  close  of  the 
Morrill  had  possibly  entered  the  Antarctic  year.  The  animals  whose  remains  were  en- 
zone,  but  his  account  of  his  discoveries  there  tombed  in  the  cave  lived  before  the  epoch  of 
was  undoubtedly  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the  great  northern  drift.  Among  them  were 
his  own  imagination.  a  mastodon  with  tusks  eleven  feet  long,  the 
One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  great  cave  bear,  the  megalonyx,  or  gigantic 
geographical  science  made  during  the  past  slotli,  thought  to  be  a  different  species  from 
year  is  a  volume  of  Notes  on  Iceland  and  the  that  found  in  Virginia,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  very 

^  Icelanders,  by  Mr.  J6n  A.'^artallh,'  a  native  singular  little  horse,  supposed  also  to  be  a  new 

Icelander.  He  gives,  in  a  plain  and  unpretend-  species.    No  human  remains  nor  any  imple- 

ing  way,  but  with  great  clearness,  the  history,  ments  fashioned  by  human  hands  were  found 

ethnology,  manners,   customs,  and   political,  in  the  cave. 

educational,  and  social  condition  of  the  people,        A  cave  has  also  been  discovered  in  Iowa, 

with  a  very  full  account  of  the  climate,  sea-  on  the  line  of  the  projected  Dubuque  and  Min- 

sons,  volcanoes,  natural  curiosities,  and  pro-  nesota  Railroad,  which  seems  to  be  the  work  of  ' 

ductions,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  human  hands,  and  is  rather  a  series  of  cham- 

the  island.     He  adduces  conclusive  evidence  hers  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  as  a  mansolenm 

that  the  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  or  temple,  than  any  adaptation  of  a  natural 

^  formerly ;  that  800  years  ago  wheat"  and  other  cavern.  The  workmen,  while  engaged  in  ex- 
grains  were  abundantly  produced  there ;  that  cavating  for  the  road-bed  in  limestone,  came, 
sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  were  able  at  the  foot  of  a  blud',  upon  a  fiat  stone  covered 
to  browse  for  themselves  throughout  the  win-  with  strange  characters.  This  being  removed, 
ter,  and  that  the  fall  of  snow  was  much  less  opened  the  way  into  a  passage  about  four  feet 
than  now.  To  what  cause  these  climatic  wide  and  six  feet  high,  leading  directly  into 
changes  are  to  be  attributed  he  does  not  at-  the  heart  of  the  blufi\  At  the  distance  of  about 
tempt  to  say.  That  they  have  taken  place  fifty  feet  from  the  entrance,  another  stone,  simi- 
in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  probably  Inr  to  the  first,  had  to  be  removed,  when  a  large 
also  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  own  con-  chamber  revealed  itself,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tinent,  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  Are  these  rock,  about  twenty-five  feet  square  and  twenty 
countries  susceptible  of  restoration  to  their  feet  high.  The  floor  was  hard  and  smooth, 
former  climatic  conditions  ?  How  far  are  they  while  the  walls  and  roof  were  carved,  in  a  sort 
afiected  by  changes  kn<9wn  to  have  taken  place  of  rude  hoMO-rilie'cOyWith  figures  of  birds,  trees, 
in  ocean-currents,  and  what  would  be  the  stars,  serpents,  and  chariots.  The  soutii  wall 
etfect  of  a  possible  diversion  of  the  Gulf-  was  adorned  "with  a  representation  of  the 
Stream  by  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal  through  sun,  and  immediately  below  this  the  figure  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien?  These  are  questions  a  man  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  pf  a  boat,  and  ^ 
of  importance  not  only  to  the  geographer  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  dove."  So  far  the  revela-  * 
political  economist,  but  to  the  governments  tions  were  not  very  different  from  many  pre- 
whlch  may  attempt  to  change  the  natural  vious  ones  in  similar  caves  and  rock-chambers 
course  of  ocean-cuiTcnts,  and,  without  intend-  throughout  our  Western  country.  But  the 
ing  to  do  so,  may  efiect  such  changes.  most  curious  part  of  the  discovery  was  yet  to 
II.  The  Kobth  American  Continent  next  come.  A  flat  slab  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern, 
claims  our  attention.  In  British  America  little  being  raised,  revealed  below  a  vault  filled  with 
has  been  done  for  geographical  science  during  skeletons  of  unusual  size,  the  largest  being 
1870.  A  more  careful  survey  of  the  route,  part  seven  feet  and  eight  inches  high  by  actual 
railway  and  part  steamer,  from  Ontario  to  measurement.  By  the  side  of  each  skeleton 
British  Columbia,  has  been  made,  and  measures  was  set  a  small  vase  filled  with  yellow  earth, 
proposed  to  quiet  the  restles/uneasiness  of  the  beneath  which  were  found  animal  bones  and 
Western  provinces;  but  the  road  is  not  likely  particles  of  animal  matter.  The  skeletons  were 
soon  to  be  built,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  placed  in  a  semicircle  toward  the  southwest, 
now  in  progress  under  the  energetic  manage-  This  rock-chamber  points  with  great  positive-  - 
ment  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  will  prob-  ness  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  people  who 
ably  obviate  its  necessity  by  connecting  British,  hewed  it  out  of  the  rock,  and  while  there 
Columbia  with  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  would  seem  to  be  a  marked  reference  to  the 
Valley  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Red  River  coun-  deluge,  the  figures  of  chariots,  serpents,  etc., 
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and  the  representation  of  the  sun,  may  intimate  though  made  in  previous  years,  were  for  the 

a  connection  with  the  Assyrian  or  other  Meso-  first  time  fully  given  to  the  public  during  the 

potamian  nations,  all  of  whom  under  one  name  year  1870 ;  and  yet  farther  west,  the  work  of 

or  another  (Baal,  Apollo,  Chamos,  Helios,  or  the  California  Geological  Survey,  vigorously 

^  Bel)  worshipped  the  sun-god,  and  the  gigantic  and  steadily  prosecuted  during  the  year ;  the 

stature  of  the  skeletons  would  agree  with  what  United  States  survey  of  the  40th  parallel  under 

we  know  of  the  early  Hamite  or  Himyaritio  Clarence  King ;  the  researches  of  Parry  and  ^ 

races.  Engleman,  and  of  Whitney  and  Brewer  on  the 

The  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the  peaks  and  parks  of  Colorado,  and  the  survey  of 
United  States  Army  have  been  engaged  since  the  Harvard  mining-school  party  of  the  lofty 
the  war  in  the  preparation  of  careful  and  very  summit  region  of  Colorado,  form  together  a 
complete  maps  of  all  the  battle-fields  of  that  mass  of  geographical  labor  and  exploration 
great  conflict.  Those  east  of  the  AUeghanies  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  one 
Avere  published  in  1870,  and  are  worthy  of  country  in  a  single  year, 
notice  as  the  best  illustrations  of  the  regions  We  have  space  for  only  a  glance  at  a  few  of 
fought  over  which  have  been  or  probably  will  the  more  extraordinary  discoveries  made  by 
be  made.  There  have  been  also  carefully*pre-  these  numerous  explorers.  The  most  remarka- 
pared  geological  maps  of  some  of  the  Eastern  ble  sections  visited  by  any  of  the  exploring  par- 
States,  and  notably  that  of  New  Jersey  by  ties  were  the  regions  around  the  headwaters 
Prof.  Cook,  published  within  the  year.  The  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  Madison,  Jeffer- 
geological  survey  of  Ohio  now  in  progress,  son,  and  Gallatin,  the  primal  sources  of  the 
of  which  the  first  official  report  maae  its  ap-  Missouri  in  Montana.  The  Langford  expedi- 
pearance  in  December,  1870,  though  mostly  tion  which  visited  this  region  consisted  of 
occupied  with  facts  and  investigations  apper-  nineteen  persons,  and  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Lang-  -^ 
taining  rather  to  geology  than  geography,  has  ford,  who  has  resided  in  Montana  since  1862, 
yet  some  statements  of  geographical  interest,  and  was  appointed,  by  President  Johnson,  Gov- 

The  Geological  Corps  consisting  of  Profs,  emor  of  the  Territory,  was  its  leader.  The  party 

Newberry,Orton,  Andrews,  and  Wormeley,  and  ascended  the  Belt  Range  from  Fort  Ellis,  and 

Hon.  J.  H.  IClippart,  with  their  assistants,  have  found  the  ascent  exceedingly  tedious  and  diffi- 

found  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  cult,  leading  through  narrow  defiles,  up  sharp 

nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Ohio,  the  beds  of  its  acclivities,  and  over  numerous  peaks,  before 

rivers  and  lakes,  and  its  plains,  valleys,  and  the  summit  was  attained,  at  an  elevation  of 

hills,  were  once  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  8,000  feet.    From  this  point  an  amphitheatre 

and  fifty  feet  below  their  present  level ;   and  of  mountains,  400  miles  in  circumference,  en- 

that  the  lakes  occupied  a  much  wider  area  than  closing  a  valley  as  large  as  New  Hampshire, 

now,  and  that  Lake  Erie,  which  formerly  was  with  all  its  detail  of  pinnacle,  peak,  dome, 

connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  a  broad  though  rock,  and  river,  was  comprehended  at  a  glance, 

not  very    deep    channel,   formerly  extended  Following  the  range  to  the  right  for  forty 

southward  through  the  State  in  a  long  valley,  mOes,  the  eye  rested  upon  the  singular  depres- 

excavated  by  the  glaciers  of  that  early  period,  sion  where,  formed  by  the  confluent  streams 

The  productive  coal  area  is  estimated  at  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Gallatin,  the  Mis- 
about  10,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  same  souri  began  its  meanderings  to  the  Gulf.  At 
as  Great  Britain,  but  as  yet  produces  annually  the  left  were  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Yellow- 
only  about  three  million  tons.  It  is  all  of  a  hi-  stone,  their  summits  half  enveloped  in  cloud, 
tuminous  character.  or  glittering  with  perpetual  snow.    In  front, 

West  of  the  Mississippi  there  has  been  an  carpeted  with  verdure,  was  the  magnificent  val- 

nnusual  amount  of  geographical  and  geological  ley  of  the  Gallatin. 

exploration,  in  part  by  government  commis-  The  explorers  were  much  impressed  by  the 
sions,  and  in  part  by  pjjivate  companies  and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
individuals.  The  careful  preliminary  surveys  lowstone  River,  in  which  they  found  cations 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway ;  the  North-  rivalling  those  of  the  Colorado.  They  pro- 
western  Boundary  Commission's  survey  of  the  ceeded  directly  up  the  valley,  encountering 
49th  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  many  wonders  on  the  way,  such  as  immense 
Pacific  Ocean ;  the  geological  and  geographicid  water-falls,  columns  of  pillar  basalt,  like  the  ^ 
surveys  of  the  United  States  geologist  Hayden,  **  Giant's  Causeway,"  and  hot,  cold,  and  sul- 
and  his  corps,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  phur  springs,  until,  in  a  few  days,  they  reached 
Wyoming,  and  partial  surveys  in  Idaho,  Mon-  the  summit,  from  which  they  obtained  a  fine 
tana,  and  Dakota,  especially  to  the  sources  of  view  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  to  visit  it  left 
the  Yellow  Stone,  the  visit  of  Langford  and  the  well-defined  Indian  trail  and  passed  through 
others  to  the  Geysers  of  Montana,  the  private  a  region  never  before  traversed  by  civilized 
expedition  of  Prof.  Marsh  and  his  twelve  com-  men. 

panions  from  Yale  College,  in  Nebraska,  Wy-       The  Yellowstone  Lake  was  reach^l  twelve 

oraing,  and  Colorado,  and   along  the  upper  miles  beyond  the  mud-volcano,  and  many  days 

tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West ;  the  were  spent  in  exploring  the  country  in  its  vi- 

full  results  of  the  Powell  expedition,  and  of  cinity.    The  Ifdce  was  ascertained  to  be  8,880  '^ 

Prof.  NewbeiTy's  expedition,  both  of  wllich  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  an  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  river,  and  is  about  twenty-five  diameter.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
miles  long  by  fifteen  wide.  It  abounds  in  geyser  is,  the  duration  of  its  discharges,  which 
speckled  trout  of  the  finest  quality,  and  vast  continued  for  three  hours,  in  a  steady  stream,  - 
fiocks  of  geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  pelicans,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  145  feet  high.  Op- 
resort  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  stupendous  posite  their  camp  was  a  symmetrical  cone,  like 
mountain-ranges,  which  are  approached  on  all  a  bee-hive,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
sides  by  undulating  plains  and  grassy  foot-  base,  and  with  an  orifice  at  the  top,  of  twenty- 
hills.  Forests  of  pine  touch  its  banks,  at  in-  four  by  thirty-six  inches.  They  had  not  sus- 
tcrvals,  and  its  beautiful  margin  presents  pected  it  to  be  a  geyser,  till  one  morning  there 
every  variety  of  sand  and  pebbly  beach,  glit-  suddenly  shot  np  from  it  a  column  of  water, 
tering  with  crystals,  cornelian,  and  chalcedony,  which  was  found,  by  triangulation,  to  be  219 
Indians  rarely  approach  it,  on  account  of  the  feet  high.  The  **  Giantess  '^  throws  up  a  col-  . 
superstition  inspired  by  the  volcanic  forces  of  nmn,  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  a  height  of  250 
the  vicinity.  The  journey  around  it  was  at-  feet.  This  is  the  highest  of  all.  The  rays  of  the 
tended  with  difiiculty  and  distress.  One  of  sun  falling  upon  the  geysers  in  action  produced 
the  party,  Truman  C.  Everts,  was  lost,  and  left  an  infinite  variety  of  prismatic  hues,  like  bro- 
to  his  fate,  after  a  long  search,  by  his  com-  ken-up  rainbows. 

rades.    After  thirty-seven  days,  during  which        The  descent  of  the  Colorado  River  by  the 

he  nearly  perished,  he  was  rescued  by  two  Powell  Expedition,  of  which  some  account  was 

trappers,  who  found  him  one  hundred  and  ten  given  in  the  Annuax  Cyclopedia  for  1869, 

miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  missed,  was  attended  with  great  peril  and  some  loss  of 

Snow  hftd  fallen  to  the  depth  of  twenty-six  life;  three  of  the  party,  having  become  dia- 

inches,  when  the  explorers  turned  homeward,  couraged  and   determined   upon  making  an 

They  aimed  to  strike  the  head-waters  of  the  overland  journey  across  the  plateau  to  the 

Hadison,  and   succeeded   in  doing  so,  after  Mormon  settlement,  were  killed  by  the  Indians 

struggling  slowly  through  the  snow  for  several  within  a  few  miles  of  that  settlement,  while 

days,  and  suffering  very  much.    The  desire  for  those  who  remained  with  Mfgor  Powell  came 

home  had  taken  the  place  of  all  their  interest  through  safely,  though  not  without  much  anz- 

lA  the  explorations.    They  had,  as  they  sup-  iety  and  peril.     The  scenery  was  generally 

posed,  seen,  in  the  amphitheatre  already  de-  gloomy,  but  sometimes  grand  and  sublime, 

scribed,  the  greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  The  practical  results  of  the  expedition  are 

^  continent.     They  were  convinced  that  there  mainly  negative.     The  settlement  of  the  pla- 

was  not  on  the  ^lobe  another  region  where,  teau,  through  which  the  Colorado  and  its  afiSu- 

within  the  same  limits,  Nature  had  coupled  so  ents,  the  Grand,  Green,  Colorado  Chiquito, 

much  of  grandeur  and  m^esty  with  so  much  and  other  streams,  havQ  eroded  for  themselves 

of  novelty  and  beauty.    ^ hat,  then,  was  their  channels,  seems  impossible  as  well  as  unde- 

astonishment,  on  entering  the  basin  of  the  Mad-  sirable  unless  some  system  of  irrigation  could 

ison,  weary  and  exhausted,  and  with  a  feeling  be  devised  which  would  restore  to  these  lands 

of  the  utmost  indifference  and  listlessness,  at  their  ancient  fertility ;  and  situated  as  it  is  in 

seeing  just  before  them  an  immense  body  of  the  great  Colorado  Basin,  on  which  little  or  no 

sparkling  water  projected  suddenly  and  with  rain  falls,  and  with  the  river-beds  from  one 

terrific  force  into  the  air,  to  the  height  of  125  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  below  their  sur- 

^  feet  I  They  had  found  a  real  geyser.  In  the  face,  any  scheme  of  irrigation  which  should  be 
valley  before  them  there  were  1,000  hot  at  all  effective  would  be  so  costly  as  to  render 
springs  of  various  sizes,  and  500  craters  throw-  it  impossible.  On  some  portions  of  the  plateau 
ing  out  vapor.  The  geysers  were  seen  in  ac-  it  is  possible  that  the  planting  of  the  seed  of 
tion  in  every  direction,  projecting  water  to  forest-trees  of  quick  growth  and  great  tenacity 
various  heights.  The  one  first  referred  to  was  of  life,  such  as  the  ailantus,  the  locust,  the 
throwing  from  an  irregular  crevice,  about  sev-  mezquit,  or  the  post-oak,  might,  with  the  nat- 
en  by  three  feet,  a  column  of  water  of  corre*  ural  fertility  of  the  soil,  eventually  induce  a 
sponding  dimensions  to  a  height  of  125  feet,  forest- growth  which  Vould  attract  a  larger 
various  names  were  given  to  the  geysers,  rainfall,  and  so  restore  the  plateau  to  a  habit- 
One  was  called  the  "  Fan,"  as  it  threw  up  to  a  able  condition.  Such  has  been  the  result  in 
height  of  60  feet  two  radiating  sheets  of  water,  other  portions  of  what  was  formerly  known  as 
resembling  a  feather  fan.  Forty  feet  from  this  the  Great  American  Desert,  large  districts  of 
geyser  is  a  vent,  connected  with  it,  and  two  which  are  now  among  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
feet  in  diameter,  which  daring  the  eruption  the  world. 

expels,  with  loud  reports,  dense  masses  of  va-        The  measurement  of  the  altitude  of  the  sum- 

por.      One  of  the  party  crawled   into    the  mits-of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Ne- 

"  Grotto  "  from  curiosity,  not  supposing  it  to  vada,  and  the  Coast  Range,  has  been  prosecuted 

be  a  liv^  geyser,  and,  as  he  emerged,  he  was  with  much  activity  during  the  year  and  very 

followed    by  an  eruption  of   boiling  water,  few  of  them  remain  whose  height  is  not  known, 

which,  if  it  had  overtaken  him,  would  have  Thepeaksof  Colorado  and  the '^ High  Sierras'^ 

cooked  him.    The  "Giant"  is  a  rugged  de-  of  California  have  been  especially  examined 

posit,  presenting  in  form  a  miniature  model  of  of^  late,  and  their  height  ascertained  both  by 

the  Coliseum.    It  ha^  an  opening  six  feet  in  means  of  the  barometer  and  by  triangulation. 
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The  highest  sammits  in  Colorado  exceed  18,000  revolations  leave  them  much  as  thej  find  them, 

^  feet,  and  those  of  the  High  Sierras  approach  and  Natare,  though  prolific  in  its  tropical  vege- 

16,000  feet.  tation,  does  not  change  materially  the  aspect 

III.  Mexico  has  presented  no  explorations  of  of  momitain,  river,  or  plain,  except  when  some 
importance  the  past  year,  the  country  having  new  volcano  upheaves  a  savanna,  as  at  JoruUo, 
been  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  admit  of  any  or  reduces  by  its  internal  fires  the  height  of 
scientific  explorations.  The  attempted  settle-  some  mountain-peak.  We  may  thus  accept 
ment  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  Mr.  Morelet's  descriptions  of  the  physical  ge- 
under  the  auspices  of  an  American  company  ography  of  Guatemala  as  being,  in  the  main, 
has  proved  an  almost  entire  failure,  and  the  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written,  and 
company  has  been  severely  denounced  for  al-  his  word-pictures  of  the  inhabitants  are  too 
leged  misrepresentations.  It  is  very  possible  evidently  drawn  from  the  life  to  be  doubted, 
tliat  tlie  emigrants  thither  may  have  expected  The  adjacent  Republic  of  HondMran  has 
greater  advantages  than  they  received,  and  that  come  into  prominence  within  the  past  two  or 
the  climate  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  three  years  from  the  construction  of  a  railway 
have  been  painted  in  more  glowing  colors  than  across  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  be 
proved  to  be  just ;  but  any  emigrant  who  con-  completed  in  1872,  which  will,  it  is  said,  reduce 
sented  to  go  to  that  mountainous,  volcanic,  and  ,  the  time  for  a  trip  by  sea,  from  New- York  to 
arid  region,  and  banish  himself  from  all  civil-  San  Francisco  ma  the  Honduras  Rdlway,  to 
ized  society,  must,  if  he  knew  the  character  of  thirteen,  or,  at  the  most,  fourteen  and  a  half 
the  country  to  wnioh  he  was  removing,  have  days.  This  is,  indeed,  twice  as  long  as  by  rail- 
been  sadly  in  want  of  a  retired  and  quiet  home,  way,  but  the  route  is  to  many  travellers  more 

Central  Amebioa. — ^In  this  whole  region  pleasant.    That  portion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier^s 

there  has  been  active  exploration  going  on  very  able  work  on  the  states  of  Central  Amer- 

thronghout  the  entire  year,  and  several  volumes  ica  which  related  to  Honduras  has  been  re- 

and  reports  of  previous  explorations  have  been  printed  in  London,  with  additions  by  the  au- 

pnblished.  Beginning  with  the  Republic  of  (?tta-  thor,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  time,  for 

UmaXa^  which  adjoins  Mexico,  we  have  lust  at  circulation,  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 

the  close  of  the  year  a  very  spirited  translation,  great  enterprise.    It  is  the  testimony  of  the 

by  Mrs. 'E^G^Squier,  of  Morelet^  "Travels  in  best-educated  citizens  of  Honduras  that  no 

mtral  Amerfca^^which  were  mosQy  confined  work  published  is  so  fuU  and  accurate  in  re- 
to  the  Republic"  of  Guatemala  and  to  Cam-  gard  to  the  geography  of  that  republic.  The 
peachy.  M.  Arthur  Morelet  is  a  French  gentle-  railway  in  course  of  construction  is  200  miles 
man  of  fortune  and  of  remarkable  attainments  in  length,  and  the  route  to  San  Francisco  is 
in  the  physical  sciences,  who,  some  twenty-  4,160  miles.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  however, 
four  years  since  undertook  to  explore  the  in-  to  have  the  steamships,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
terior  of  Guatemala,  at  his  own  expense,  but  leave  and  return  to  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the 
under  the  general  patronage  of  the  Institute  of  west  coast  of  Florida,  which  is  in  direct  corn- 
France.  His  joumeyings  occupied  nearly  three  munication  with  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Balti- 
years,  during  which  he  penetrated  into  the  more,  Philadelphia,  and  New  'York,  by  rail, 
interior  of  Guatemala,  and  explored  more  and  the  voyage  by  sea  will  thus  be  shortened 
fully  than  any  white  man  had  done,  at  least  in  to  about  2,900  miles,  or  little  more  than  the 
modem  times,  the  course  and  navigability  of  distance  from  New  York  to  Southampton, 
the  great  river  of  that  republic,  the  Usuma-  Communication  with  South  American,  Sand- 
sinta,  a  river  as  large  as  the  Red  River  of  wich  Islands,  and  Australian  ports,  from  Fon- 
Louisiana,  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  it.  seca,  the  port  on  the  Pacific,  will  be  as  speedy 
He  collected  a  great  number  of  choice  sped-  and  desirable  as  from  Panama,  while  the  Hon- 
mens  of  the  plants,  minerals,  animals,  insects,  duras  isthmus  is  less  afifected  by  malaria  than 
and  birds  of  the  country,  which  he  arranged  that  of  Panama.  As  a  route  for  heavy  freight 
scientifically,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  and  second-class  passengers,  this  Honduras 
Paris,  and  the  narrative  of  his  travels  he  caused  Interoceanic  Railway  must  prove  superior 
to  be  privately  printed,  and  distributed  a  few  both  to  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Panama 
copies  among  his  nearest  friends,  but  declined  route. 

to  publish  it    It  IS  this  narrative,  which  gives  We  have  purposely  reserved  to  this  place 

by  far  the  most  full  and  complete  account  of  the  the  consideration  of  the  different  routes  and 

geography  of  Guatemala,  wnich  Mr.  Squier  has  plans  for  interoceanic  communication  which 

obtained  his  consent  to  have  translated  and  within  the  year  have  assumed  new  promi- 

pnblished  in  the  United  States,  and  which  Mrs.  nence  (although  one  of  them  passes  across 

Squier  has  rendered  into  most  admirable  Eng-  Mexican  territory),  because  it  was  more  con- 

lish.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  venient  to  consider  them  all  together.    With 

geographical  science,  as  valuable  as  any  of 'the  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  there 

works  on  that  region  which  have  yet  appeared,  arose  a  conviction  that,  while,  for  first-class 

while  it  occupies  for  the  most  part  entirely  passengers,  the  more  valuable  articles  of  freight, 

new  ground.     The  Spanish-American  states  those  which  in  small  bulk  comprised  large 

change  but  little,  in  a  score  of  years,  either  values,  for  the  Government  business  and  trans- 

physically  or  politically;  the  ever-recurring  portation,  the  shipments  of  the  precious  metals, 
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ond  the  way  traffic,  this  route  was  preferable  been  engaged  in  careful  exploration  of  theTsth- 

to  any  other,  yet  for  heavy  and  bulky  freights,  nius  of  Darien,  and,  after  many  disappointments 

for  emigrants  and  second-class  passengers,  for  and  hardships,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a 

the  large  and  increasing  trade  of  the  Central-  route  with  good  harbors  on  both  sides,  and  an  ' 

American    states,  the  west  coast    of  South  altitude  so  moderate  as  to  admit  of  an  open 

America,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  canal  with  but  few  locks,  and  a  sufficient  sup- 

the  more  bulky  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods,  ply  of  water  to  fill  them.    The  greatest  alti- 

^  there  was  need  of  water  transit,  which,  though  a  tude  of  the  summit  is  under  three  hundred 
little  longer,  should  not  require  any  transship-  feet,  and  this  is  but  for  a  short  distance.  The 
ment  of  the  goods,  and  yet  should  riot  encounter  route  begins  with  the  Cacarica,  a  tributary  of 
the  dangers  andlongdelay  of  the  voyage  around  the  Atrato  River  (up  which  latter  river  there 
Cape  Horn.  The  ranama  route,  requiring  a  is  good  navigation  for  large  steamers  for  twelve 
double  transshipment,  did  not  meet  this  want,  miles),  and  turns  gradually  southwestward, 
nor  will  the  Honduras  Railway  fully  satisfy  it,  striking  a  navigable  river  on  the  Pacific  side, 
since,  though  materially  shorter  and  cheaper.  The  distance  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
the  cost  of  transshipment  is  still  incurred.  No  Panama  Railroad,  but  the  route  is  more  prac- 
possible  route,  which  consisted  in  part  of  rail-  ticable  than  any  yet  discovered, 
way,  could  answer  the  purpose,  for  though  Attention  has  also  been  called  during  the 
there  might  be  an  advantage  to  passengers  in  year  to  the  feasibility  of  a  ship-canal  across 
having  several  competing  routes,  from  the  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  over  which  a 
better  accommodations  and  the  cheaper  price  railway  is  already  located,  though  not  built, 
of  passage  which  would  ensue,  and  the  local  and  a  Government  commission  has  been  sent 
trade  •f  the  Central- American  states  with  the  out  to  explore  it,  under  command  of  Captain 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  might  be  sufficient  Shufeldt,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  - 
to  sustain  one  or  more  lines,  yet  the  great  length  of  the  canal  and  slack-water  navigation 
point  was  still  unreached,  that  goods  once  would  be  1T3  miles,  and  it  would  require,  ao- 
shipped  must  not  break  bulk  till  they  reached  cording  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  i,  J.  Wil- 
their  destination,  if  they  were  to  be  carried  Hams,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Tehuantepec 
cheaply  and  safely.  It  was  obvious  that  there  Railway  Company,  130  lifting  locks,  each  of 
must  be  a  ship-canal  across  some  one  of  the  10  feet  lift.  The  summit  is  684  feet  above  the 
isthmuses  which  exist  on  that  portion  of  the  sea,  but  can  be  supplied  with  all  the  water  it 
continent.  Over  and  over  again,  for  two  hun-  needs,  and,  if  the  cuttings  are  made  60  feet  in 
dred  years  and  more,  has  the  question  been  depth  at  the  summit,  the  number  of  locks 
agitated,  where  this  canal  should^  or  rather  might  be  reduced  to  118.  The  harbors  on  both 
where  it  could^  be  constructed.  England,  sides  can  be  made  good  at  no  very  heavy  ex- 
France,  and  the  United  States,  have  each  ex-  pense.  The  number  of  locks  seems  an  objec- 
plored  many  times  different  sections,  but  had  tion  for  a  ship-canal,  as  they  must  necessarily 
failed  to  find  a  point  where  such  a  canal  would  materially  enhance  the  tolls  and  delay  the  pas- 
be  possible,  except  at  an  expense  too  great  to  sage.  Colonel  Williams  estimates  the  cost  of 
be  safely  hazarded  by  any  one  nation.  There  such  a  canal  as  under  $82,000,000,  in  which  are 
were  several  routes,  indeed,  through  which  it  not  included,  however,  the  harbor  improve- 
might  be  possible  to  cut  a  canal,  but  only  at  an  ments,  nor  the  construction  of  the  locks  on  the 
expense  of  two  hundred  or  three  hiindred  mill-  double  transit  plan,  which  is  preferable.  These 
ion  dollars.  At  Panama  the  route  was  not  would  probably  bring  the  cost  up  to  $50,000,- 
long,  but  it  would  require  a  tunnel  of  from  000 — and  in  the  actual  construction  it  would 

^  seven  to  twelve  miles  through  the  solid  granite  be  safe  to  add  60  per  cent,  to  this  estimate, 
deep  enough  and  high  enough  to  permit  the  IV.  South  Amekica.  —  The  narrative  of 
largest  vessels  to  pass  two  abreast,  with  masts  Messrs.  Myers,  "Life  and  Nature  under  the 
all  up.  Tropics,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  the  ITicaragua  route  gives  a  very  graphic  and  interesting  account 
afforded  all  necessary  advantages  for  a  canal ;  of  the  geography,  inhabitants,  customs,  man- 
but  good  harbors  on  both  oceans  were  as  ne-  ners,  productions,  et<j.,  of  the  interior  of  Vene- 
cessary  as  any  other  consideration,  and,  though  euela^  as  it  appeared  to  these  young  but  care- 
the  canal  itself  and  the  slack-water  and  lake  ful  observers  in  1867-'68.  Their  explorations 
navigation  could  be  accomplished  for  a  com-  were  mostly  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
paratively  moderate  sum,  the  expense  of  arti-  Upper  Orinoco  and  its  vicinity,  to  an  overland 
ficial  harbors  on  both  sides  and  of  structures  journey  from  that  river  by  way  of  Javita  and 
for  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  lake  involved  Moroa  to  the  Rio  Nigro,  and  the  descent  of 
a  probable  expense  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  river  to  the  Amazons  at  Manaos.  They 
that  of  the  Panama  tunnel.  A  route  across  also,  visited  Ecuador  and  explored  some  por- 
the  Isthmus  of  Chiriqui  oflfered  some  advan-  tion  of  its  territory,  on  which  Mr.  Hassnurek 
tages,  but  there  were  no  good  harbors  on  had  previously  been  almost  our  only  authority, 
either  side,  and  no  possibility  of  making  them  The  portion  of  Venezuela  which  they  traversed 
except  at  an  enormous  expense.  Through  had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  Korth- 
nearly  the  whole  of  1870,  and  into  18T1,  Com-  American  traveller,  and,  indeed,  Humboldt 
manderSelfridge,  of  the  United  States  Kavy,  has  and  Bonpland,  and  much  later  the  naturalist 
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wallaoe,  are  almost  the  only  Europeans  who  The  report  of  the  exploration  states  that  the, 
Lave  explored  it  during  the  present  century,  soundings  in  the  Parana  gave  from  8  to  5* 
and  even  they  had  not  penetrated  through  the  fathoms  in  depth  and  100  yards  in  width.  It 
entire  region  visited  by  our  youthfill  explorers,  traverses  the  country  of  the  Ohunchumayos,  a 
Their  narrative  is  replete  with  interest,  and  large  family  of  Indians,  many  of  the  tribes  of 
throws  much  light  upon  the  natural  history  as  which  are  hostile  and  little  known.  In  the 
well  as  the  physical  geography  of  this  tropical  valley  of  the  Ohunchumayo  the  forests  consist 
region.  The  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  at  of  trees  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the  population 
Atures  and  Maypurus  are  remarkable  for  their  is  numerous,  and,  according  to  Padres  Amieh 
rugged  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  scarcity  and  Sobreviela,  two  Catholic  missionaries 
of  animal  life  on  and  around  the  black  waters  among  those  Indians,  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
•  of  the  Rio  Negro,  while  it  is  so  abundant  and  the  "Amages."  One  of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
aunoying  in  almost  every  other  part  of  this  pedition  was,  to  find  out  and  fix  the  situation 
tropical  region,  is  a  singular  fact,  but  has  been  of  the  Salt  Mountain.  Following  a  path  which 
previously  noted  on  the  lower  portion  of  that  seemed  to  lead  in  that  direction,  they  came  . 
river.  To  what  cause  it  is  attributable  seems  upon  an  Indian  camp,  in  which  was  a  house  20 
uncertain.  The  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  yards  long,  16  yards  broad,  and  15  yards  high.  *^. 
river  is  extremely  fertile,  the  foliage  abundant^  In  this  they  found  an  oven  for  melting  iroii- 
and  the  countrv  not  unhealthy.  ore,  of  a  square  form,  about  2  yards  high,  and 
In  British  Guiana^  in  April,  1870,  a  remark-  If  yard  wide  each  way,  constructed  of  bricks 
able  cataract  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  half  a  yard  long.  The  fire  was  ftirnished  with 
^^  Brown,  chief  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Brit-  double  bellows,  the  fael  used  being  coal  and 
y  ish  Guiana.  It  was  on  the  Potaro,  an  affluent  wood  mixed  with  pounded  ore.  The  anvils  had 
of  the  Essequibo  River.  The  river  just  above  been  removed  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  l^hich 
the  fall  is  134  yards  in  width  and  makes  a  still  remained.  There  were  from  twenty  to 
single  leap  at  this  point  of  817  feet,  blossoming  thirty  quintals  of  cast-iron,  two  tanned  hides, 
soon  after  leaving  the  edge  of  the  precipice  tanks  ror  water,  which  was  brought  from  a 
into  a  fine  foam,  or  spray,  in  which  all  sem-  height  in  canals  made  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
blance  of  water  disappears,  and  descending  in  They  also  found  a  variety  of  other  objects,  all 
the  well-known  rocket-like  forms  of  the  Staub-  of  which  excited  admiration  that  Indians,  called 
bach  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Yosemite.  Be-  barbarians,  should  possess  so  much  skill  and 
tween  this  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the  Potaro  industry.  They  were  not  molested  by  the  In - 
into  the  Essequibo,  there  are  five  other  cata-  dians,  who  seem  to  have  retired  farther  back, 
racts,  all  of  considerable  size,  two  of  them  in-  The  party  that  was  sent  out  to  discover  the 
accessible.  The  Kaieteur  fall  above  described  salt-mountain  followed  a  path  leading  north- 
was  visited,  in  July,  1870,  by  a  party  of  scien-  east  from  the  foundery  above  described.  On 
tific  gentlemen  from  Demerara,  and  its  height  the  way  they  observed  many  huts  and  planta- 
and  volume  carefully  ascertained.  tions  of  cocoa  and  Indian  com.  On  the  banks 
The  Peruvian,  Oovemmenty  not  satisfied  with  of  the  river  they  found  fishing-huts,  nets,  and 
its  progress  and  communications  on  the  Pacific  apparatus,  evidently  for  catching  and  salting 
slope,  is  seeking  an  outlet  for  its  commerce  fish.  Farther  on  they  came  to  some  huts  on 
and  productions  through  the  afiluents  of  the  an  elevated  spur  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
Amazons.  For  several  years  it  has  been  ship-  they  could  see  that  the  course  of  the  river  was 
ping  a  portion  of  its  products  by  this  route,  very  tortuous.  To  the  northeast  were  various 
but  it  has  not  intermitted  its  explorations  to  dis-  bare  hills,  one  of  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
cover  some  navigable  tributary  of  the  great  Hill  of  Salt  (Oerro  de  Sal).  From  this  point  of 
river  which  should  approach  nearer  to  its  cap-  observation  they  noticed  that  they  were  stand- 
ital  than  those  as  yet  in  use.  The  region  m  ing  on  a  stratum  of  soft  sandstone,  and,  sup- 
which  these  streams  became  navigable,  though  posing  that  this  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
within  from  150  to  300  miles  of  Lima,  is  ramification  of  the  vein  of  salt,  which,  accord- 
occupied  by  wild  Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  ing  to  Padre  Sobreviela,  was  three  leagues  in 
are  warlike  and  ferocious,  and  all,  or  nearly  extension,  they  examined  its  formation  and 
aU,  are  averse  to  any  intercourse  with  the  found  it  consisted  of  earth,  with  particles  of 
whites.  In  several  of  these  exploring  expedi-  salt  and  some  crystals  of  quartz.  Digging  still  *'* 
.  tions  the  parties  have  been  attacked  by  the  deeper,  they  found  the  salt  to  increase.  Be- 
Indians  and  some  of  them  killed,  while  others  yond  this  the  path  ceased,  and  the  party  re- 
were  seriously  wounded.  It  was  therefore  turned,  though  they  felt  assured  the  "  Cerro  de 
very  gratifying  to  the  Peruvian  Government  Sal"  could  not  be  far  off. 
when,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1870,  they  re-  The  Indians  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  but 
ceived  a  favorable  report  from  the  command-  seemed  much  afraid  of  fire-arms. 
^  ing  oflElcer  of  the  expedition  to  examine  the  ca-  Prof.  0.  F.  Hartt,  who  was  attached  to  Prof, 
pabilities  of  the  River  Perene,  and  the  country  Agassiz's  expedition  to  the  Amazons,  has  re- 
a<yacent  The  Perene  is  a  tributary  of  the  visited  Brazil,  and  during  the  summer  and 
Ucayali,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  a  autumn  of  1870  was  engaged  in  the  explora- 
point  only  58  leajirues  from  Lima,  and  reached  tion  of  some  of  its  southern  affluents  and  the 
by  a  route  available  for  railway  construction,  rivera  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
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<delta  of  the  great  river.    One  of  tLe  most  re-  without  cessation.    It  is  twenty-five  feet  both 

markable  of  these  is  the  Tocantins.    Its  soarco  in  vertical  and  horizontal  diameter,  and  at 

is  in  the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  some  points  the  mountain-surface  is  more  than 

province  of  Goyaz,  and  it  runs  almost  due  north  a  mile  above  it.    The  cost  is  said  to  have  been 

till  its  union  with   the  Araguajra,   when  it  about  $84,000,000. 

turns  eastward  and  winds  through  the  swamps  Prof.  Ansted  has  made,  during  the  je&r  1870, 
and  silty  deposit  of  the  delta  of  the  Amazons,  a  very  careful  and  interesting  study  of  the 
and,  indeed,  forms  a  delta  of  its  own,  with  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which,  entering 
eight  or  ten  channels  through  the  ooze.  These  its  delta,  have  contributed  to  form  those  exten- 
channels  are  lined  on  either  bank  wiUi  Muriti  sive  lagoons  of  which  the  site  of  Venice  is  the 
palms,  mangroves,  and  a  giant  arum,  which  best  known  example.  He  finds  in  this  forma- 
gives  them  the  appeai-ance  of  being  substantial  tion — ^the  torrential  rivers  descending  the  south- 
land covered  with  fruits,  but  they  are  really  ern  and  steeper  slope  of  a  -great  mountain- 
only  vast  swamps  where  the  mire  is  of  great  range,  and  forming  wide  and  marshy  lagoons, 

•  depth.    Above  this  miry  delta  is  the  region  of  while  the  northern  and  more  gently  descending 

^  the  India-rubber  tree  {Siphonia  elastiea)^  and  slope  gives  rise  to  great  rivers  which  discharge 

Prof.  Hartt  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  their  waters  without  extensive  deltas — the  ex- 

the  method  of  preparing  it  for  market.  pression  of  a  law  of  physical  geography  of  uni-- 

The  French  lawyer  and  adventurer  Ton-  versal  application.    He  also  demonstrates  that 

nens,  who  some  years  since  ingratiated  him-  the  peculiar  growth,  civilization,  and  artistic 

self  with  the    independent  Indian  tribes  of  culture  of  Venice,  were  natural  and  inevitable 

Southern  Chill,  and  took  the  title  of  Aurelie  outgrowths  of  its  geographical  position  and 

^  Antoine  L,  King  of  the  Araucanians,  is  yet,  condition, 
it  seems,  operating  for  mischief  through  these  The  recent  abrogation  of  some  of  the  pro- 
tribes.  Ue  left  Southern  Chili  for  Europe  visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  relative  to  Eus- 
in  1867  or  1868,  and,  after  spending  some  time  sian  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  led  to  an 
there,  it  is  said  in  the  study  of  military  investigation  of  the  nationalities  of  Turkey, 
science  and  in  procuring  arms  and  ammuni-  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  realizing 
tion,  returned  to  Auroco,  the  principal  town  the  dreams  of  the  Greeks,  of  a  Pan-Hellenic 
of  the  Araucanians,  at  the  close  of  1869,  and  empire.  On  the  authority  of  G5hlert,  a  recent 
soon  after  sent  a  note  to  General  Pinto,  Presi-  German  geographer,  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dent  of  Chili,  informing  him  of  the  installa-  in  European  Turkey,  of  Greeks  and  Albanians 
tion  of  his  government,  its  oflUcers,  his  army,  (both  originally  of  the  same  stock),  2,700,000 
etc.,  and  declaring  that  he  would  suffer  no  souls ;  in  Greece,  1,830,000  souls ;  in  the  Gre- 
more  Chilian  aggression.  He  also  notified  clan  Archipelago,  2,500,000 ;  and  on  the  shores 
General  Pinto  of  his  intention  to  found  two  of  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000  men,  making  in  all 
new  ports  on  the  coast,  and  invited  him  to  8,530,000  Greeks,  while  European  Turkey  has 
send  him  a  peace  commission.  Greneral  Pinto  only  700,000  Turks,  the  remainder  of  the  pop- 
refused  to  notice  Tonnens^s  communication,  ulation  being  Wallachians,  Bulgarians,  ^os- 
but  wrote  to  the  Indian  caciques,  allow-  nians,  Croats,  Servians,  etc  A  Greek  empire 
ing  them  a  certain  time  within  which  to  lay  might  be  formed  of  crescent  shape  along  the 
down  their  arms.  The  chiefs  declined  politely,  two  shores  of  the  ^gean,  including  the  islands 
and  asserted  their  faith  and  confidence  in  their  of  the  archipelago  between  its  horns,  which 
new  king,  and  their  determination  to  make  war  would  contain  a  population  of  about  1 8,000,000, 
upon  Chili.  Somewhat  unwisely.  General  Pinto  of  whom  two-thirds  would  be  Greeks, 
replied,  denouncing  Tonnens  as  an  outcast  and  VI.  Asia. — ^From  European  to  Asiatic  Tttr- 
a  lunatic.  Thus  the  matter  rested  in  the  au-  ley  is  only  a  brief  journey,  but  one  which 
tumn  of  1870.  leads  to  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  geog- 
V.  EuBOPE. — ^The  studies  of  the  topography,  rapher;  for  portions  of  this  vast  region  have 
climate,  and  population  of  Alsace  and  Lor-  been  undergoing  careful  explorations  during 
rmne,  made  with  reference  to  their  probable  the  year  1870.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
absorption  by  Germany,  have  had  some  inter-  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
est  for  geographers ;  but,  though  making  us  Expedition^  in  the  volume  entitled  ^^  The  Re- 
somewhat  better  acquainted  with  a  region  part  covery  of  Jerusalem."  Besides  their  very 
of  which  has  not  been  much  visited  by  travel-  carefully  conducted  excavations  in  and  around 
lers  of  late  years,  they  hardly  merit  the  title  Jerusalem,  they  gave  considerable  time  and 
of  geographical  discoveries.  A  more  important  labor  to  the  investigation  of  geographical  and 
enterprise,  and  one  in  which  long  and  patient  archeeological  questions  in  other  portions  of 
labor  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  success  in  Palestine.  To  some  of  these  allusion  has  been 
the  union  of  two  great  nations  by  railway  com-  made  in  the  volume  of  the  Anitijal  Cyolo- 
munication,  is  the  completion  of  the  Mont  pjsniA  for  1869.    In  regard  to  one  of  them, 

-  Cenis  Tunnel  through  the  Alps,  thus  connect-  the  ^^  Moabite  Stone,^'  their  report  is  very  full 

ing  Italy  and  France.    The  tunnel  Is  seven  and  and  interesting.    The  impressions  taken  from 

four-fif^  miles  in  length,  bored  through  the  the  stone  while  it  was  yet  perfect  (it  has  been 

solid  rock,  granite,  quartz,  slate,  etc.,  and  the  broken  in  pieces  by  the  Arabs  since  that  time) 

work  has  been  prosecuted  for  thirteen  years  have  been  translated,  and,  although  there  arc 
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portions  yet  illegible,  and  some  considerable  dactions  so  abundant  that  the  Orientals  declare 

lacuna^  jet  there  is  safficient  |>reserved  to  in-  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

dicate  its  great  yalne  as  the  earliest  record,  oat-  The  really  populous  and  productive  portion  of 

side  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the 'national  history-  of  Eastern  Toorkistan,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 

any  of  the  tribes  of  Palestine.    Thcinscription  Yarkhand  is  a  part,  is  in  shape  much  like  a 

has  been  deciphered  and  translated  by  two  horseshoe :.  southward,  westward,  and  north- 

emineot  Oriental  scholars,  M.  Clement  Gan-  ward,  the  lofty  mountain-tops,  and  the  less 

neau  and  Prof.  Schlottman,  and  from  different  lofty  but  equally  sterile  table-lands,  form  its 

squeezes  or  impressions  taken  from  the  stone,  walls^  and  in  the  central  concavity  of  the  horse- 

They  agree  substantially  in  aU  important  par-  shoe  there  is  another  desert  of  sand  and  alkali 

ticulars.    The  record  is  one  of  those  chronicles  — ^the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.    The  crescent- 

on  stone  in  which  Oriental  monarohs  were  so  shaped  territory  sloping  down  from  the  moun- 

fond  of  recounting  their  own  deeds  and  achieve-  tains  to  this  vast  desert  is,  however,  highly 

ments.    The  narrator  is  Mesa,  king  of  Moab,  a  fertile,  and  yields  abundantly  of  all  the  fruits 

contemporary  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  a  and  grains  of  temperate  climates,  the  lack  of 

worshipper  of  Chemosh  or  Chamos,  the  Bel  or  rain  being  supplied  by  very  thorough  irriga- 

Baal  of  the  Syrians.    He  records  the  death  of  tion,  the  mountain-streams  which  would  other- 

Omri,  the  long  reign  of  Ahab,  and  ascribes  wise  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  being  di- 

the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Israelite  king  and  verted  for  this  purpose,  and  their  whole  supply 

his  own  capture  of  several  Hebrew  cities,  and  of  water,  in  many  cases,  exhausted. 
massacre  of  their  inhabitants,  to  the  favor  of       This  region  had  been  under  the  sway  of  the 

his  god  Chamos.    The  whole  inscription  is  a  Chinese  Emperor  till  1864,  though  not  without  * 

remarkable  corroboration  of  the  accuracy,  even  frequent  insurrections  and  revolts ;  but  at  that 

in  minute  details,  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  time  Yakoob  Beg,  a  petty  governor  of  a  town 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Douglas  W.  in  Khokand,  assisted  the  native  Mussulman 

Freshfield^s  interesting  narrative  of  his  explo-  rulers,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Chi- 

rations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  An^nual  nese,  in  regaining  their  power,  and  then  seized 

CTOLOPiEDiA  for  1869  a  brief  account  of  his  upon  it  himself.    He  is  evidently  a  man  of 

discoveries  was  given.    He  has  made  us  ac-  great  executive  ability,  has  established  himself 

quainted  with  a  region  almost  wholly  unknown  very  firmly  upon  the  throne,  and  is  implicitly 

for  the  last  thousand  years.  obeyed  by  the  Yarkhandis,  who  seem  to  be  nat- 

A  still  more  interesting  exploration  is  that  nrally  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people.  He 
now  in  progress  in  regard  to  Yarkhand  and  the  has  withm  the  last  two  years  assumed  the  title 
Pamir  Land,  an  elevated  desert  plateau,  of  of  Ataligh  Ghazi,  or  "Leader  of  the  Faithful.^'  '' 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  in  which  the  Oxus  and  It  was  to  this  monarch  that  Mr.  Douglas  For- 
the  Zemfshan  have  their  sources,  and  which  syth,  British  resident  in  Cashmere,  sent  a  horse- 
the  Orientals  call  the  "  Bamidunya,  or  Upper  load  of  tea,  grown  in  Assam,  as  a  present.  The 
Floor  of  the  World."  Eastern  Toorkistan,  or,  Yarkhandis  and  their  rulers  are  passionately 
aa  it  was  formerly  called,  Chinese  Tartary,  is  fond  of  tea,  and  since  driving  out  the  Chinese- 
similar  in  formation  to,  though  of  greater  ex-  they  had  only  been  able  to  obtain  it  from  Rus- 
tent  than,  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  in  sia.  The  present  was,  therefore,  very  accept- 
our  once  famous  Great  American  Desert.  East-  able.  In  1869  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  British 
em  Toorkistan  lies  between  the  Himalaya  cultivators  of  tea  in  Assam,  having  made  up  a 
mountain-system  on  the  south  and  the  Thian-  caravan  cargo  of  tea,  set  out  with  it  for  Kash- 
Chan  on  the  north,  and  its  western  boundary  gar  the  capital  of  Yarkhand,  and  arrived  there 
is  formed  by  the  elevated  plateau  which  con-  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who 
nects  the  two  mountain-systems  and  forms  the  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
wall  of  division  between  Western,  or  Russian,  Society  to  explore  the  Pamir  Steppe,  but,  being 
and  Eastern  Toorkistan.  This  plateau  is  the  unable  to  penetrate  to  it,  had  visited  Yarkhand. 
Pamir  Steppe,  or  Pamir  Land,  and  ranges  in  The  AtalaghGhazi  received  both  very  cordially, 
altitude  from  18,000  to  IT, 000  feet  above  the  though  at  nrst  with  some  suspicion ;  but,  event- 
sea.  The  five  successive  ranges  which  form  ually  becoming  fully  satisfied,  desired  to  enter 
the  Himalayan  system  arrest  the  clouds  which  into  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Gov- 
rise  from  the  plains  and  rivers  of  India  and  emment ;  and  a  large  traffic  will  undoubtedly 
Burmah,  and  drain  them  of  their  moisture  ensue.  Mr.  Hay  ward  returned  to  British  India, 
before  they  reach  this  lofby  table-land ;  the  but  set  out  again  in  1870,  on  his  perilous  and 
complicated  chains  of  the  Thian-Chan  do  the  difficult  journey  to  penetrate  the  Pamir  Steppe, 
same  for  the  evaporation  from  the  northern  which  is  only  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
rivers  and  streams;  while  a  lower  chain  of  fierceEirgheez,whohavelittle  regard  for  human 
mountains,  the  King-Chan,  and  the  enormous  life.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
distance  to  the  China  Sea,  act  as  a  bar  in  the  frontiers  of  Cashmere,  and  the  passes  which 
eastern  direction.  Hence  this  vast  tract  is  led  to  this  elevated  region,  but  at  the  last  re- 
ahnost  entirely  rainless,  and  much  of  it  is  a  port  was  pushing  forward.  The  Eirgheez  of 
desert.  The  Pamir  Steppe  is  especially  sterile  this  region  are  very  different  from  their  neigh- 
and  forbidding,  though  there  are  not  wanting  bors  the  Yarkhandis  in  temper,  disposition,  and 
evidences  that  it  was  once  fertile,  and  its  pro-  civilization.    The  latter  have  attained  to  a 
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greater  measure  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  set  out),  one  of  those  disasters  like  the  loss  of 
substantial  wealth,  than  anj  other  nation  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
Central  Asia.  which  they  were  slow  to  beUeve;  and,  though 
There  have  been  several  surveys  and  explo-  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
rations  of  the  great .  river-systems  of  China  pedition  set  out,  the  colonists  have  not  yet  en- 
within  the  year  1870,  especially  of  the  Yang-  tirely  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  its 
tse-Kiang  and  the  YeUow  River — ^hut  not  many  members,  or  more  definite  traces  of  them.  The 
new  or  interesting  facts  have  been  elicited.  last  searching  expedition  for  the  missing  ex- 

VII.  Afbioa.— -The  year  has  not  been  prolific  plorer  was  sent  out  in  1869.  Mr.  F.  Roe,  a 
in  the  results  of  geographical  exploration  on  government  officer,  had  been  informed  by 
this  great  conSbinent.  In  the  Upper  Nile  region,  some  of  the  native  bushmen  that,  at  a  point 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  at  the  head  of  the  grandest  thirteen  days'  journey  north  of  Koblyanob- 

^  expedition  ever  undertaken  for  discovery,  had  bing,  there  were  still  the  bones  and  guns  of 
been  delayed  by  various  hinderances,  and,  on  some  white  men  who  had  been  killed  there 
attempting  to  ascend  the  White  Nile,  found  twenty  years  before.  They  gave  the  details 
that  it  was  not  navigable  in  consequence  of  the  of  the  place  and  circumstances  connected 
dense  mass  of  cane  and  reeds  which,  in  the  w^ith  the  finding  so  minutely,  that  he  was  con- 
form of  floating  islands,  completely  choked  up  vinced  of  their  truthfulness,  and,  at  his  instance 
the  passage.  He  cut  his  way  through  for  32  and  that  of  Dr.  Mtlller,  the  Colonial  Govem- 
miles,  but  was  then  obliged  to  return  to  lati- .  ment  sent  out  a  small  expedition  to  visit  the 
tude  9**  26'  N.,  where  he  would  remain  till  point  designated.  Mr.  John  Forrest,  Surveyor- 
November,  1870,  when,  at  the  high-water  stage  General  of  the  colony,  commanded  the  party, 
of  the  river,  he  hoped  with  great  labor  to  be  to  which  two  of  the  natives  who  had  told  the 
able  to  force  a  passage  through,  and  with  a  story  were  attached.  As  they  drew  near  the 
portage  of  moderate  extent  to  succeed  some  point  indicated,  the  natives  began  to  waver  in 
time  in  1871  iu  floating  his  fleet  of  steamers  on  their  statements,  and  it  finally  appeared  that  it 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  settle  the  questions  was  the  bones.of  some  horses,  lost  by  Captain 
hitlierto  in  doubt.  Austin  in  1854,  which  they  had  seen  or  heard 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  heard  from,  but  of.     The  Australian  natives  are  universally 

only  indirectly,  but  is  supposed  to  have  received  notoriously  untruthful.  Mr.  Forrest,  however, 

his  supplies  sent  to  TJjy  i  for  him,  and  to  be  pushed  on  as  far  as  his  provisions  would  allow, 

prosecuting  his  discoveries  relative  to  the  con-  in  the  hope  of  making  some  further  discover- 

nection  of  Lake  Tanganyika  with  the  ultimate  ies,  and  found  another  of  those  great  salt-lakes 

sources  of  the  Nile,  and  perhaps  also  with  which  abound  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and 

those  of  the  Congo  River,  which,  partly  dry  during  the  dry  season,  ex- 

In  the  region  of  the  Limpopo  and  in  terri-  tend  over  vast  areas  during  the  rains.    He 

tory  claimed  by  the  Transvaal  Republic  there  reached  a  point  in  latitude  28^  46'  S.,  longi- 

have  been  great  excitement  and  large  emigra-  tude  122*  60'  E.,  from  Greenwich,  but  found 

tion  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  dia-  the  country  barren  and  worthless. 

'  monds  there.  Very  many  supposed  gems  have  2.  8outh  Australia, — ^This  colony  has  been 

been    discovered,  but    there  is  still  a  grave  granted  by  the  British  Government  a  tract 

doubt  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  most  running  through  to  the  north  coast,  on  the 

of  them,  some  eminent  lapidaries  pronouncing  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Timor  Sea,  so 

them  quartz  crystals  of  unusual  purity  and  that  North  Australia  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  South 

brilliancy,  while  others  have  been  equally  con-  Australia,  though  separated  from  it  by  a  terri- 

fident  that  some  of  them  were  genuine  gems  ble  and  almost  impassable  desert.    The  South 

of  great  value.    The  region  in  which  they  are  Astralian  Government  has  attempted  to  plant 

found,  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  is  likely  to  colonies  on  this  north  coast,    llie  climate  is 

be  very  thoroughly  traversed,  and  to  a  con-  very  hot  from  October  to  April,  and  is  thought 

siderable  extent  by  men  who  are  capable  of  to  be  insalubrious.     Recently  Mr.  Goyder,  the 

makingproper  scientific  investigations.  Surveyor-General  of  South  Australia,  has  been 

Mr.  W  inwood  Reade  has  explored  the  uuper  carefidly  exploring  the  country,  and  recom- 

waters  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra^  a  region  hitner-  mends  the  location  of  a  colony  at  Port  l)ar- 

to  not  visited  by  Europeans,  but  presents  very  win. 

few  new  facts,  the  country  being  similar,  in  8.  Papua^    or   New    Guinea. — This    great 

most  particulars,  to  that  so  vividly  described  island,  1,080  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  mean 

by  Lieutenant  Mag6.  breadth  of  800  miles^  is  inhabited  by  a  robust, 

Some  new  contributions  have  been  made  to  powerful  race,  distinct  in  their  characteristics 

the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  Island  from  the  Australians  or  the  Malays.    Captain 

of  Madagascar^  which  is  now  becoming  a  fa-.  Delargy,  of  the  schooner  Active,  an  English 

miliar  ground  for  explorers.  vessel  engaged  in  the  hiehe-de-mer  fishery,  did, 

VIII.  Australasia.  1.  West  Australia, —  however,  succeed,  in  November,  1869,  in  open- 
The  loss  of  the  exploring  party  under  the  com-  ing  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Papuans  at 
mand  of  Dr.  Leichhardt,  m  1849-^50,  has  been  Sybee,  a  vUlage  in  Torres  Straits,  and  found 
to  the  Australian  colonists,  and  especially  to  them  kind  and  friendly  when  they  were  con- 
those  of  West  Australia  (from  which  colony  he  vinced  that  Jiis  intentions  were  peaceful. 
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GEORGIA.  An  act  of  Congress  was  ap-  and  afterward  taken  part  in  the  rebellion, 
proved  by  the  President  on  the  23d  of  Decern-  were  disqualified  for  taking  the  oath  prescribed 
ber,  1869,  authorizing  the  Governor  of  the  in  the  act  of  December  for  promoting  the  re- 
State  of  Georgia  **to  summon  all  persons  construction  of  the  State,  ^he  apparent  inten- 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  tion  of  the  Governor  was,  to  prevent  certain 
as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  George  G.  members-elect  from  taking  their  seats  in  the 
Meade,  the  general  commanding  the  military  Legislature,  on  account  of  their  avowed  hostil- 
district  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  dated  ity  to  the  course  of  the  existing  administration 
June  25, 1868,  to  appear  on  some  day  certain,  of  the  State,  and  an  opinion  was  obtained  from 
to  be  named  in  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  the  Attorney-General  entirely  in  accordance 
in  said  State^  and  thereupon  the  said  General  with  his  wishes,  that  official  declaring  that,  in 
Assembly  of  said  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  his  view,  the  classes  of  persons  designated  by 
its  organization,  in  conformity  with  the  Con-  the  Governor  were  disqualified  by  the  acts  o'f 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  accord-  Congress  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    As  soon  as 

On  the  same  day  Governor  Bullock  issued  this  opinion  was  rendered,  an  advertisement 
his  proclamation  in  pursuance  of  the  provi-  appeared  in  several  newspapers  of  Atlanta, 
sions  of  this  act,  summoning  the  persons  desig-  notifying  members-elect  that  if  they  should 
nated  to  assemble  at  Atlanta  on  the  10th  of  take  the  prescribed  oath,  and  afterward  be 
January  foUowixig,  and,  on  the  24th  of  Decem-  found  disqualified  by  the  law  as  thus  construed, 
ber,  General  A.  H.  Terry  was  assigned  to  the  they  would  immediately  be  arrested  and  prose- 
military  command  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  cuted  for  peijury. 

in  addition  to  his  duties  as  commander  of  the  The  members  elected  to  the  Legislature  in* 
Departm^t  of  the  South.  On  the  2d  of  1868,  including  the  colored  members  and  those 
January,  the  new  commander  informed  Gen-  who,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Governor  and  his 
eral  Sherman,  by  telegraph,  that  he  had  as-  party,  were  not  qualified  to  take  the  oath,  as- 
sumed the  command,  and  intimated  that  it  sembled  at  Atlanta  on  the  10th  of  January,  in 
would  be  expedient  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  accordance  with  the  Governor's  proclamation, 
powers  originally  given  to  the  military  com-  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  took  the  Speaker^s  desk  in  the 
manders  by  the  reconstruction  acts.  There-  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  proceeding 
upon  the  following  order  was  immediately  is-  to  organize  the  House,  when  Mr.  Scott,  a  mem- 
sucd :  ber  from  Floyd  County,  arose,  and  reminded 
General  Ordere,  M.  1.  him  that  Irwin's  code,  which  had  been  made 

Headq'bs  of  the  Abmt,  Ad/.-Gbx.*8  Oftioe,  )  the  law  of  the  State  by  the  constitution,  pro- 

^  J.     .,      H^^'^'^^'^'/it^^ ^l^?Jt\  '  vided  that  each  branch  of  the  Legislature 

By  direction  ofthe  President  of  the  United  States,  so  «v^„i^'v^  ^«««»»;»«^  v«.  ♦!,«.  rn««v  ^»  u^/»./^4^«««. 

much  of  General  OrderftNo.  108,  dated  Headguarteni  fhould  be  organized  by  the  Qerk  or  Secretary 

Third  Militaij  District  (Department  of  Geoigi,  Flor-  thereof,  and,  m  the  absence  of  such  officers,  by 

ida,  and  AlaDama),  Atlanta,  Georgia.  July  22^868,  a  chairman  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  mem- 

and  80  much  of  General  Orders,  No.  55,  dated  Head-  bers ;  and,  ftirthermore,  that  the  oaths  of  office 

.         .  ...    .           .......__.  ^           „.  ^^„  _      ._.                         __                               Su- 

the 

^ ,  ,             ,                                                  one 

within  that  State  the  powers  ofthe  commanders  of  a  of  his  own  employes  on  the  State  Road  to  or- 
mllltaiy  district,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  ganize  the  House,  and  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy 
2^  1887,.  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto,  under  g^  |^  ^j^  .  ^  admLister  the  oath.  He 
hU  assignment  by  General  Orders,  No,  88,  dated  .  ,  j  "  ^a^^  i*i  i,v  ««iux«iow%?i  i>a*o  y**^"'  ,"^ 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  thmg  im- 
Waamugton,  December  2i,  1869.  proper  in  the  House  proceeding  to  organize 
By  command  of  General  SUEBMAN :  according  to  the  law  which  the  members  were 
E.  D.  TowOTBND,  Adjutant-General.  g^^^rn  to  support.  Mr.  Harris  refused  to  give 
Instead  of  allowing  the  persons  originally  the  desired  information,  and  ordered  the  gen- 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1808  to  tleman  to  take  his  seat.  One  or  two  other 
meet  and  select  their  own  temporary  officers,  inquiries  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
and  then  proceed  in  their  own  way  to  effect  a  House  were  made,  but  Mr.  Harris  peremptorily 
permanent  organization  of  the  two  Houses,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  until  the  House  was 
Governor  Bullock,  on  the  8th  of  January,  organized.  A  protest  against  this  method  of 
directed  one  A.  L.  Harris,  not  a  member-elect  proceeding  was  made,  but  no  attention  was 
of  the  Legislature,  but  an  employ^  of  the  paid  to  it  by  the  "  Clerk  pro  tem.,^^  who  pro- 
State  Kailroad,  to  act  as  Clerk  pro  tern,  of  the  ceeded  to  hare  the  members  sworn  in.  After 
House  of  Representatives,  and  effect  the  organ-  the  first  one  had  taken  the  required  oath,  a 
ization  of  that  body.  He  applied  at  the  same  motion  was  made  that  the  correspondence  be- 
time  to  Colonel  J.  P.  Farrow,  the  Attorney-  tween  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General 
General  of  the  State,  for  his  opinion  regarding  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  House,  which 
tiie  disabilities  of  the  men  elected  to  the  Gen-  was  accordingly  done,  in  spite  of  several  objcc- 
eral  Assembly,  and  especially  as  to  whether  tions  and  protests.  Mr.  Bryant  objected  to 
persons  who  had  held  the  positions  of  State  the  reading  on 'the  ground  that  it  was  ''in- 
Librarian,  road  commissioner,  notary  public,  tended  to  intimidate  and  prevent  some  persons 
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from  taking  the  oath,  in  violation  of  section  five  Infantry,    Brevet   Brigadier-General   Haines, 

of  the  act  of  Congress."    He  was  peremptorily  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  M^gor  Henry 

ordered  to  take  his  seat,  whereupon  he  declared,  Goodfellow,  Judge  Advocate  of  the  United 

with  some  warmth,  that  he  was  a  duly-elected  States  Army,  and  directed  them  to  hear  the 

member  of  the  House,  that  he  had  been  a  loyal  evidence  and  determine  upon  the  qualifications 

Union  soldier,  who  had  perilled  his  life  for  of  such  members-elect  of  the  Legislature  as 

his  country,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak,  should  be  brought  before  them  for  the  purpose, 

and,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Harris  had  no  right  The  questions  of  fact  to  be  examined  into  were, 

to  preside  over  or  organize  the  House.  Where-  whether  the  persons  brought  before  them  had 

upon,  Mr.  Harris  ordered  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  he^d  an  office  prior  to  Uie  secession  of  the 

to  arrest  Mr.  Bryant.    That  officer  attempted  Southern  States,  such  as  was  designated  in 

to  execute  the  order,  but  met  with  resistance,  the  act  of  Congress  of  December  22,  1869, 

and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  pistols  appear  to  and  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 

have  been  drawn  on  both  sides.    As  soon  as  of  the  United  States,  and  had  afterward  sup- 

the  commotion  had  subsided,  Mr.  Bryant  made  ported  the  Confederate  cause,  or  given  aid  and* 

a  motion,  and  put  it  himself,  that  Mr.  Caldwell  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.    The 

take  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tern.    This  mo-  commission  sat  for  about  ten  days,  and  the 

tion  was  pronounced  to  be  carried  amid  great  case  against  the  members  brought  before  it 

confusion,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  in-  was  conducted  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 

stall  Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  chair,  but^  meeting  Staie,  Mr.  Farrow,  while  several  prominent 

with  resistance,  that  gentleman  withdrew,  and  lawyers  appeared  as  counsel  for  their  defence. 

Mr.  Bryant  himself  was  chosen  Chairman  pro  Kotices  were  served  upon  fifteen  persons  who 

tern.    Mounting  a  desk,  he  put  a  motion  to  ad-  had  been  elected  to  tiie  House  of  Bepresent- 

joum,  which  was  carried,  and  then,  requesting  atives,  and  fiye  who  had  been  elected  to  the 

all  the  members  to  remain  in  their  'places,  ap-  Senate,  to  appear  before  the  commission  and 

pointed  a  committee  of  three  to  wait  on  Gen-  answer  to  the  charge  of  ineligibility.  The  speci- 

eral  Terry,  to  inquire  whether  the  proceedings  fications  consisjted  mainly  of  allegations  that  the 

in  the  House  were  meeting  with  his  approval,  accused  persons  had  held  some  inferior  official 

The  military  commander  requested  the  mem-  positions,  such  as  had  been  brought  within  the 

hers  to  allow  Mr.  Harris  to  proceed  with  the  scope  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  the  opinion  of 

organization.    This  request  was  taken  as  equiv-  Attorney-General  Farrow,  and  had  afterward 

alent  to  a  command^  and  all  opposition  to  the  taken  part  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  civil  war. 

course  of  the  Govemor^s  Clerk  ^ro  ^6m.  ceased.  The  defence  was  generally  a  denial  of  these 

General  Terry  appears  to  have  been  some-  declarations,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  was 
what  doubtful  of  his  authority,  and  several  shown  that  the  accused  had  been  stanch 
times  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  i^struc-  Unionists  throughout,  to  the  great  detriment 
tions.  On  the  12th  of  January,  General  Sher-  of  their  persons  and  prop'erty. 
man  sent  him  the  followmg :  "  Your  dis-  While  these  investigations  were  going  on, 
patches  have  been  shown  to  the  President  and  the  Legislature  was  acyourned  from  time  to 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  result  is  in  these  time,  by  order  of  Governor  Bullock,  to  await 
words:  ^Exercise  your  own  discretion  if  a  the  result.  The  first  order,  dated  January  18th, 
flagrant  case  arises.  When  a  disqualified  per*  and  endorsed  with  the  approval  of  General 
son  proposes  to  take  the  oath,  investigate  the  Terry,  directed  the  Clerk  pro  tern.,  as  soon  as 
question  of  eligibility,  and  determine,  for  the  the  calling  of  the  roll  was  completed,  to  ad- 
time  being,  his  right.'  I  will  maintain  you  in  joum  the  House  until  the  iTth,  as  an  investi- 
all  exercise  of  any  authority  that  will  main-  gation  into  the  "  right  of  certain  persons  to 
tain  substan<.ially  good  order  until  the  State  seats  under  the  reconstruction  acts  was  then 
of  Georgia  is  recognized  by  the  Executive  and  in  progress."  On  the  lYth  the  Clerk  pro  tern. 
Congress  under  the  couffressional  act.  Some  was  ordered,  *' after  making  announcement  and 
lawful  means  will  be  ^und  probably.  We  giving  ample  time,  for  such  persons  as  desire 
can  defend  our  friends  against  the  Ku-klux  or  to  do  so,  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  in  the 
bands  of  assassins."  act  to  promote  the  reconstruction  of  the  Stato 

As  Mr.  Harris  and  the  President  of  the  Sen-  of  Georgia,"  to  declare  a  recess  until  the  19th. 

ate  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  Legis-  At  the  same  time  the  Treasurer  was  ordered 

lature,  the  question  of  uie  disability  of  certain  to  pay  to  each  member,  '^  against  whose  eligi- 

members  to  take  the  required  oath  naturally  bility  no  objection  has  been  made,"  the  sum 

attracted  attention.    Several  presented  them-  of  $50  on  account  of  per  diem  and  mileage, 

selves  who,  it  was  claimed,  were  excluded  by  On  the  19th  a  further  recess  was  ordered  till 

the  provisions  of  the  law.    General  Terry,'  at  the  24th,  and  on  that  day  it  was  again  extend- 

the  solicitation  of  Governor  Bullock,  determined  ed  to  ihe  25th. 

to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  military  Meantime  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

officers,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  those  opposed  to  the  course  of  Governor  Bullock 

whose  right  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  was  ques-  and  his  adherents  were  not  idle,  but,  under 

tioned.    For   this   purpose,    he  appointed  a  the  lead  of  J.  £.  Bryant,  J.  H.  Caldwell,  and 

Board  consisting  of  Brevet  M^jor-General  T.  other  conservative  Bepublicans,  determined  to 

H.  Buger,  colonel  of  the  18th  United  States  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  affairs  of 
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the  State  to  what  they  believed  to  be  tbeir  legit-  from  the  forum  which  the  law  of  Congress  docs  not 

imate  and  constitutional  channel.    They  held  ^°SS?®"7'JM?^  ^^^^^  ^^^  constitution  provides. 

«  «,«^4.:««.   ««^  «,v»»«:«+^^  ^  ^^»«»^;ff»A  *X.  ,^»^  Thus  tnithftilly  and  earnestly  expressing  our  de- 

a  meeting,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  thi^  ^^  p^^^t^  ^^  ^^p^^  ^ 

pare  a  protest,  and  appeal  to  General  ferry,  the  general  commanding,  as  a  soldier  of  unsullied 

This  was  nnanimoosly  adopted,  and  was  in  the  honor,  a  servant  of  the  Bepublic,  to  exercise  the 

following  words. :  power  to  him  by  the  Federal  Government  intrusted, 

__-           Ttr        *v        i^^xv/^         lA  to  rescue  the  people  of  Oeorffia  from  the  violence 

F^«M,  We.  memhers-elec*  to  tiie  General  Aa-  ^^  outrage  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  boldly 

sembly  of  this  State,  assembled  in  this  city  on  Mon-  -^^ieked  meo^                         .                         </          <' 

day,  tne  10th  inst.,  in  answer  to  a  proclamation  by  __         _        _           ,           '             .        ,     . 

his  Excellency  K.  B.  Bullock,  Governor  of  Georgia.  The  colored  members  also,  anxious  lest  meas- 

issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  bill  nres  should  not  be  taken  to  secure  them  in 

recentlypassed  by  Congress,  "  to  promote  the  reoon-  the  possession  of  their  newly-gained  honors 

Btrwtion  of  Georgia:  "and                         ,     ,,  *  as  leffislators,  held  a  meeting  and  addressed 

Whereas,  The  said  bill  provides,  section  1,    that  ?v  ^i,      V  ^  .     fr       ***««"*"6  «"^  ««xa*oto^^ 

the  Governor  is  authorized  to  summon  all  persons  ^^e  foUowmg  to  the  oommandmg  general : 

elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  anpears  bv  the  In  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  98,000  colored 

5 reclamation  of  General  George  G.  Meade,  dated  voters  and  tiie  G00,000  colored  dtizens  in  Georgia 

une  25^  1868^  to  appear,  on  some  day  certain  to  be  whom  we  represent,  we,  the  colored  members  of  Sie 

named  in  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  and  that  General  Assembly,  feeling  from  our  past  experience 

thereupon  the  said  General  Assembly  is  authorized  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper  organization  of  the  Le- 

to  proceed  to  perfect  its  organization  in  conformity  ^Islature  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress, 

with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  have  met  together  to  consider  the  present  emergency, 

according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act ;  and,  with  the  facts  which  are  apparent,  iJleging  that  dis- 

Whereas^  The  Governor,  as  we  believe  in  violation  qualified  persons  are  not  to  oe  excluded,  ana  loyal  men* 

of  the  provisions  of  siud,  act.  directed  one  A.  L.  who  were  legally  elected  to  be  awarded  their  seats,  do 

Harris,  not  a  member  of  said  General  Assembly,  but  hereby  adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions ; 


nas  assumea,  m  vioianon  oi  law,  lo  aiciaie  lo  mem-  will  oe  aDnagea ;  ana  wnereas  our  expulsion  irom 

bers,  duly  elected  as  aforesaid,  what    they  shall  the  Legislature  on  account  of  our  color,  in  violation 

and  shall  not  say  and  do,  and  has  refused  to  allow  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  fourteenth  article  of 
them  to  proceed  to  perfect  the  organization  of  said  '  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Bepresentatives  in  accordance  with   the  was  accepted  by  disloyal  persons  as  evidence  that 

provisions  of  said  act,  and  has  wilfully  hindered  colored  men  and  women  in  Georgia  had  no  rights 

and  interrupted  the  organization  of  sud  House,  by  that  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  and  was  fol- 

a^Jouming  it  from  day  to  day,  gainst  the^  will  of  a  lowed  by  the  whipping,  robbing,  and  murdering  of 

m^ority  of  the  membera  thereof^and  in  violation  of  our  people  for  no  reason  hut  our  helpless  condition ; 

said  law  of  Congress:  and,  and  whereas  it  is  reported  that  the  Government  is 

Whereas^  The  said  law  provides,  section  2^  that  said  disposed  to  regard  the  protestations  of  disloyal  per- 

members,  when  convenea,  shall  take  certam  oaths,  sons  asj>eing  worthy  of  consideration,  when  we  know 

which  most  of  the  memoere  of  said  House  duly  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  should  not  be 

qualified  imdcr  said  act  have  already  done,  and  ail  believed :  Therefore,  be  it 

who  were  present,  who  think  themselves  qualified,  Metohed^    That  as  loyfd  citizens  we  request  the 

hAve  presented   themselves,  and  demanded  to  be  Government  to  look  at  the  past,  and  be  controlled 

sworn  in  accordance  with  said  act :  and,  by  it  for  the  ftiture,  and  therefore  demand  a  rigid 

Whereat,  The  said  Harris,  in  direct  violation  of  execution  of  the  law  by  the  exclusion  of  disqualified 

the  sidd  act  of  Congress,  ha$  diemiseed  the  said  mem-  persons,  and  the  giving  their  seats  to  eligible  per- 

bers,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  organize  in  sons  who  were  legally  elected,  which  will  aid  us  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  law  of  Con-  maintaining  our  rights,  protect  our  wives  and  daugh- 

gress,  and  has  wilfully  hindered  and  interrupted  the  ters  from  insult  and  infamy,  and  our  property  from 

said  members  from  participating  in  the  proceedings  the  despoiler. 

of  said  House  of  Representatives,  after  having  taken  Seeotved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present 

the  oaths  prescribed,  and  otherwise  oomplied  with  these  resolutions  to  General  Terry,  and  request  him 

said  act:  to  send  tiiem  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 

T7e  therefore  present  the  following  OTOtcst,  and  as  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  oppressed  .colored  men  of 

appeal  to  the  general  commanding  the  Third  Mill-  Georgia. 

*^?Uw  of  Congress,  miderwhichweareoonvened,  The  conservative  member  followed  their 

being  thus  overndden,  the  constitution  and  laws  appeal  with  a  request  that,  after  the  mvestiga- 

of  the  State  thus  disregarded,  and  desiring,  at  this  tions  of  the  military  commission  had  been 

hour^  to  advance  no  pohtical  purposes,  but  earnestly  completed,  and  a  record  of  the  facts  in  the 

wishing  an  organization  of  this  (Jeneral  Assembly  in  g^^^ral  cases  made  up,  '*  the  same  be  submit- 

accordance  with  law,  that  the  quiet  of  our  homes  .^,  .^   ,y^  4„j««„  ^f  \\.,^  g.,^»««,^  n^,,,.*    ^p 

may  be  secure,  aad  our  Uttle  property  saved  fh>m  ^  *0  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court    of 

depredation;  we,  divided  politicalljr  as  Bepublicans  Georgia  (the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 

and  Democrats,  but  united  in  this  effort,  protest  State),  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  eligibility 

against  the  proceedinirs  already  had,  and  the  action  of  members  whose  seats  are  questioned."    Ac- 

S^'nS^.'^Selt'  SrSfvtton^rSJ  com,«nying  tMs  was  a  sf^ment,  signed  by 

law  of  Congress  itself,  which  now  affords  the  warrant  -n^r.  Bryant,    chairman  of  the  conamittee  of 

for  our  assembling  as  a  Leflrislature ;  because  it  is  Conservative  members,  containing  the  follow- 

des^ed,  as  we  believe,  for  thepurpose  of  defeating  ing  declarations,   with  regard  to  the  wishes 

a  fair  organization  of  the  two  ITouses,  until  corrupt  ^^d  intentions  of  those  whom  he  represent- 

ond  dangerous  men  shall  so.  shape  affairs  that  the  \  ,                                                                '^ 

State  may  fall  helpless  into  their  hands,  for  plunder  ^^  * 

an4  oppression ;  beoause  it  takes  the  power  of  deter-  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  sav,  in  behalf  of  all  who 

mlnixig  qualifications  of  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  are  known  as  Democrats  ana  anti-Bullock  Bepub- 
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licans  in  the  LegUlature,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  commi^oner,  held  hj  some  of  the  accused 

submit,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to  the  requirements  of  members  prior  to  the  secession  movement,  did 

SSfir  ""        "o'g^^tion  of  the  General  As-  ^^^  eonstitate  them  executive  or  judicial  offi- 

It  is*  their  ardent  desire  to  see  peace,  prosperity,  cers  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Con- 

and  good  government  restored  in  the  State,  and  I  gress    of  December,  1869,  and  declared  that 

believe  they  intend  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro-  the  "position  insisted  upon  for  tlie  exclusion 
duoe  that  result.  They  will  neither  offer  factious  f  ^  i^  ^  ^  mentioned "  was  "  sim- 
opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  TJmted  States,       7      ^  v«w>  v*  v«ai^w  o  mx«umvu«        rrno     w*i 

nor  will  they  countenance  or  encourage  such  oppo-  V^7  ahsurd."     His  conclusion  was,  that  there 

sition  in  others.    It  is,  I  believe,  their  settled  deter-  was  "no  legal  reason  why  a  person  who  held 

mlnation  to  use  all  their  influence  to  suppress  dis-  the  position  of  State  Librarian,  notary  public, 

order  and  crime  of  every  character,  and  to  aid  in  the  j^ad  commissioner,  officer  of  the  miUtia,  or 

enforcement  of  the  laws,  for  the  protection  alike  of  ^oi^^^  ^^  «   »».,»;^:.v«i  ^rv«*v^««4-:^»    if  u,    ♦i,^ 

all  persons,  without  regid  to  race  or  color.  J^^er  of  a  municipal  corporation,  if  m  the 

I  further  state  that  I  believe  it  is  not  theh-  inten-  latter  cases  they  had  no  general  civil  jurisdic- 
tion to  encourage  any  member  to  take  his  seat  who  tion,  to  administer  a  general  law  of  the  Stat^;, 
c4uinot  conscientiously  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  or  to  administer  justice,  may  not  safely  take 

^S^tS^t  U  U  ?hfS1^U'"ti  st%T'r«rmberTh'^  f «  oath  p««cnbed  by  th«  late  act  of  Congress 

can  take  the  oath  occupy  his  seat.    One  of  the  chief  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of  this  btate. 
reasons  which  prompt  this  desire  springs  fh>m  the        This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  have  had 

candid  conviction  that  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  no  weight  with  General  Terry  or  the  military 

ofcertiunpcrsons^hoare  prominent  in  urging  the  commUsion.    The  general  had  several  times 

exclusion  of  members,  to  procure  such  an  orgamza-  ^^„„„n.^j   t.^  4.«i««-^.vi.  «-^4.i,  ♦"!.«  «,^4^T.y^.u;^<.  «♦ 

tion  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  such  materials,  as  will  consulted,  by  telegraph,  with  the  authoriUes  at 

enable  them  to  consummate  their  favorite  scheme  of  Washington,  and  was  assured  that  he  had  the 
involving  the  State  in  an  immense  debt,  for  their  support  of  the  Administration,  and  must  con- 
own  improper  use  of  the  public  funds  of  the  State,  tinue  to  use  his  own  discretion.  The  language . 
which  wiir  not  bear  the  test  of  impartial  mvestiga-  f  General  Sherman  to  him,  on  the  22d  of 
tion.  I  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  X-  '^'^•*^*"*  k7«^**w»«  w  ***»**,  vja  w«^  ««^*  vrx 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  sustain  these  January,  was:  "Decide  all  questions  as  they 
men,  but  such  is  their  power  that  they  are  able  to  arise,  and  do  not  depend  on  us.  You  are  to 
control  the  Sepublican  organization,  and  force  men,  determine  absolutely  the  questions  of  doubt, 
b^the  use  of  ^e  party  lash,  to  do  things  and  sus-  for  the  Attorney-General  thinks  you  are  the 
tarn  measures  that  they  would  not  do  if  they  acted  „«i^  ^^„,^«4.i,^«„  ^4.v>v«  ♦•k««  4.i.»4-  \.^«^.«^>^  ♦« 
independently.  Hence^the  pertinacity  with'^which  only  power  there  other  than  that  reserved  to 
thev  push  forward  their  proscriptive  policy,  so  as  to  itself  by  Congress. 

excluder  as  many  native  white  citizens  of  Georgia  as        The  President  had  at  one  time  expressed  his 

possible,  whose  entire  interest  is  in  the  State,  and  disapproval  of  the  method  adopted  in  organ 


ated  for  the  purpose  of  filling  their  own  private  extended  report  of  proceedings  from  General 

purses.    I  candidly  state  that  these  convictions  have  Terry,  and  consulting  with  Attorney-General 

much  more  to  do  with  our  aimety  for  a  tair  and  lust  H^^^r,  he  withdrew  Jl  objection,  and  assured 

^SSSnslot^  iXr  ^  "^  ^'  ^^^^'^  the  «^  commander  tLt  he  'would  be  sus- 

thJ'^m'S"^  ^  ^^""^  ^"'^'^  '''''  ''  of&'mt'Tl^Z  General  Terry 

tne  committee.      ^^            ^         ^            ^  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

''"'^I^^GiJ^JaX^^^  the  result  of  the  military  investigation     Five 

CdlonelJ.  F.  Bryint,  Chniman,  eU.      '  persons  were  declared  ineligible,  and  "pro- 

Sut :  After  ^ivin^  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  hibited  from  taking  part  in  the  organization  of 

a  careful  oonsiderationj  I  have  decided  that  I  ought  the  House,  and  from  attempting  to  exercise 

not  to  submit  the  questions  of  law,  which  have  imsen  the  functions  of  members  thereof. "    Sixteen 

ILT^o^fh^L^^is?^^^^^^^^  other  persons  who  had  been  elected  m  18C8, 

preme  Court  of  Georgia.    I  have  the  highest  respect  were  also  prohiDited  irom  taking  their  seats, 

for  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  although  their  cases  had  not  been  brought  be- 

who  compose  the  oourt,  and  have  no  doubt  that  fore  the  military  commission,  on  the  ground 

they  would  endeavor  to  give  mean  impartial  opin-  ^^laX  they  had  "refused,  declined,  neglected, 

ion;  but  I  have  learned  from  several  sources  that  T               vi    x     x  i      '         v  xi.  '      ^           ' 

they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  been  consulted  or  been  unable  to  take  one  of  the  oaths  pre- 

individually  as  to  the  eligibility  of  several  of  those  scribed  by  the  act  of  December  22,  1889." 

whose  cases  have  been  investigated,  and  have  given  The  other  members  were  allowed  to  qualify 

opinions  on  the  facts  M  submitted  to  them.    I  think,  ^^  take  their  seats,  and  the  House  was  or- 

rfc??aV?;\i^^ffi^^^  dered  to  proceed  un\er  the  direction  of  Mr. 

matter  on  which  he  has  been  consulted  as  counsel,  Hams,  to  elect  its  oincers,  the  names  oi  the 

should  be  followed  here.  persons  designated  as  ineligible  being  in  all 

ALFEED  TEKBY,  Brevet  Migor-General.  cases  omitted  in  the  call  of  the  roll.    Mr.  Mc- 

*  It  was  true  that  the  committee  had  submit-  Whorter,  a   stanch  supporter   of  Governor 

ted  the  question  to  some  of  the  judges  of  BuUock,  was  elected  Speaker,  and  the  House 

the  Supreme  Oourt;  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  adjourned.    On  the  next  day,  a  message  was 

the  Chief  Justice,  had  given  an  opinion  at  received  from  the  Governor,  recommending 

some  length,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  of-  that  the  persons  receiving  the  next  highest 

fices  of  State  Librarian,  notary  public,  and  road  vote  to  that  of  the  excluded  members,  in  the 
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election  of  1868,  be  admitted  to  the  vacant  In  the  Senate,  after  some  discnsaion  on  the 
Beats.  These  in  all  cases  belonged  to  the  party  Governor's  message,  in  which  certain  charges 
of  the  Governor,  and  in  several  instances  were  of  lawlessness  against  the  people  of  Georgia, 
negroes.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  and  a  declaration  that  all  legislative  action 
Conservative  members  to  prevent  their  admis-  since  July,  1858,  had  been  illegal,  were  severely 
sion,  and  the  excitement  which  ensued  at  one  commented  npon  by  several  Conservative  mem- 
time  calminated  in  a  violent  personal  assault  hers,  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified 
upon  Mr.  Bryant.  After  a  very  stormy  dis-  by  a  vote  of  25  to  10.  A  resolution  assenting 
cussion,  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  to  the  act  of  Congress  striking  out  the  relief 
Governor  were  sworn  in,  and  the  organization  clauses  of  the  State  constitution  was  adopted 
of  the  House  completed.  Meanwhile,  the  Sen-  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8,  and  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ate  had  proceeded  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  man-  ment  adopted,  26  to  10.  In  the  Lower  House 
ner,  acyourning  from  day  to  day  to  await  the  the  resolution  ratifying  the  fourteenth  amend- 
action  of  the  House.  Three  members  had  ment  received  71  votes,  no  one  voting  against 
been  excluded  on  the  decision  of  the  military  it.  The  Democratic  and  Conservative  mem- 
commission,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  next  bers  generally  refrained  from  voting^  Among 
highest  vote  admitted  in  their  stead.  On  the  tHese  was  Mr.  Bryant,  who  submitted  the  fol- 
Slst  of  January,  a  Joint  committee  of  the  two  lowing  in  writing  as  the  reason  for  his  course: 
Houses  waited  on  Governor  Bullock,  and  in-  *^  It  is  well  known  that  the  fourteenth  amend- 
formed  him  that  their  organization  was  com-  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
plete,  and  that  the  Legislature  stood  a^onrned  has  been  ratified  by  both  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
to  the  2d  of  February.  This  information  was  eral  Assembly  of  this  State.  I  believe  we  have 
transmitted  to  General  Terry,  and  he  signified  already  legally  ratified  the  said  amendment, 
his  opinion  that  **  the  Houses  are  now  properly  and,  therefore,  I  now  decline  to  vote  for  its 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  and  ratification.  I  also  believe  that  this  House  has 
complying  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  been  illegally  organized,  and  I  therefore  de- 
Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  dine  to  vote  for  the  ratification." 
original  relations  with  the  nation."  On  the  resolution  assenting  to  the  expunging 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  on  of  the  relief  provisions  of  the  constitution  the 
the  2d  of  February,  the  Governor  submitted  vote  was  71  to  1,  and  the  fifteenth  amendment 
his  message,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  was  ratified,  55  to  29.  The  following  pro- 
course  of  reconstruction  in  the  State  and  the  test  was  made  by  a  Democratic  member  :  ^^  A 
action  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  subse-  proposition  to  adopt  the  fifteenth  amendment 
quent  to  March  2,  1867.  He  then  submits  meets  with  the  uncompromising  reprobation 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  of  the  noble,  true,  and  brave  people  whom  I 
the  national  Constitution,  and  recommends  represent,  and  also  with  the  feeling  of  their 
their  ratification,  but  reminds  the  Legislature  Representative,  and  I  can  but,  in  this  as  well 
of  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  as  in  all  other  hours  of  trial,  remain  true  to 
*^  it  is  not  entitled,  and  could  not,  without  viola-  them  and  true  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
tion  of  law,  be  allowed  to  transact  any  business,  elected  me.  And,  though  it  may  be  passed  over 
pass  any  act  or  resolve,  or  undertake  to  as-  my  head,  I  shall  leave  for  them  to  behold, 
same  any  other  ftmction  of  a  Legislature,  if  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  my  de- 
the  test-oath  has  not  been  required  of  its  mem-  termined  protest  gainst  this  crowning  act  of 
bers."  A  recess  was  therefore  recommended  radicalism  and  treason  against  all  good  people 
till  the  15th,  when  the  election  of  United  of  the  South." 

States  Senators  might  be    proceeded  with.        Having  completed  this  action,  the  Legisla- 

After  eulogizing  the  Republican  party,  and  ture  took  a  recess  till  the  14th. 
condenming  its  opponents,  the  Governor  closes        During  the  recess.  Governor  Bullock  and 

with  the  following  appeal :  others  of  his  party  were  at  Washington  urging 

m.  ^  , ^v  1.  1.    ^  V       J        *!.    1    1  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 

The  wrongs  which  have  been  done,  the  lawless  ^^^  ^«^«»:«*«.  ^f  /n^«r;««  ««  ^i^«*;««  ^f  c^^ 

outrages  whfch  have  been  committed  ii  many  parts  *^®  propriety  of  allowing  an  election  of  Sen- 

of  the  State,  are  the  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible  persons,  fttors  m  Georgia  on  the  reassembling  of  the 

When  all  good  citizens  exert  their  influence  m  favor  Legislature.    Messrs.  Joshua  Hill  and  H.  Y.  M. 

of  justice,  lawlessness  will  oease.    Let  us,  therefore,  Hifier  had  been  elected  at  a  previous  session, 

S^^wToT^^li'^^'rcol.SioSf'^dCH^^  though  never  admitted  to  their  sea^  and  it 

admit  that,  under  and  before  the  law,  all  men  are  ^^  claimed  by  some  that  they  were  the  legal 

equal,  that  all  are  responsible,  and  see  to  it  that  by  members-elect,  only  waiting  for  the  action  of 

future  legislation  the  requirements  of  our  oonstitu-  the  Senate  on  their  admission,  and  that  another 

SS  JSiSSS^^id^t  It^^^^  election  would  be  improper.    No  action  was 

person  and  pr^^erty ,  and  fSr  the  fhSe  ejroreMbn  of  *?*^«P  <>?  *^18  question  at  Washington,  and  when 

political  opinions.   Let  par^  lines  bo  extended  so  as  the  Legislature  came  together  on  the  14th  a 

to  welcome  and  include  all  who  are  in  favor  of  impar-  resolution  was  adopted,  in  the  face  of  consid- 

tial  suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.    Under  our  State  erable  opposition,  to  proceed  on  the  foUowiug 

Sr^Tf  trn^iJ^3^;'^:^m';;^\^tr-  ^ay  to  ef^t  one  senator,  whoee  tem.  should 

qualified  from  holding  office  who  is  ready  to  maintain  «pire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1871,  one  whose 

and  uphold  the  Qovcrnment.  term  should  expire  in  1873,  and  one  to  hold  for 
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the  fall  term  from  March  4,  1871  to  March  4,  giye  validity  to  the  resolations,  and  authorize 

187T.    On  the  15th  a  resolution  was  offered  them  to  take  effect.    And  the  adjournment 

in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  Dr.  Miller  had  pending  the  action  of  Congress  is  recommended 

heen  regularly  elected  for  the  unei;cpired  term,  hecause  of  the  peculiar  political  condition  in 

and  no  further  election  could  take  place,  but  which  we  are  placed.    The  goyemment  of  the 

this  was  ruled  out  of  order.    A  protest  was  S|;ate  being  provisional,  subject  in  all  respects 

then  presented,  signed  by  nine  Senators,  declar-  to  the  district  commander  under  the  recon- 

ing  that  the  proposed  election  was  illegal  and  stmction  acts,  the  Legislature  cannot  proceed 

unauthorized,  inasmuch  as  United  States  Sen-  to  general  legislation,  unless  it  shall  organize 

ators  had  already  been  elected  in  accordance  by  administering  the  test-oath  to  its  members." 

with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  and  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  accordance  with 

had  not  resigned,  and  the  *^  Senate  of  the  Uni-  the  fintt  recommendation,  after  a  long  debate, 

ted  States  had  not  informed  the  Legislature  of  and  against  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part 

Georgia  that  from  any  other  cause  there  was  a  of  the  Conservative  members.     The  substan- 

vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  State  in  tial  grounds  of  this  opposition  were  set  forth 

that  bo^."    After  the  reading  of  the  protest,  in  a  protest  signed  by  .over  forty  members  of 

an  election  was  at  once  proceeded  with,  ahd  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  containing 

Foster  Blodgett  was  chosen  for  the  full  term,  the  following  declarations  : 

5-  S-  ^??T  ^^/  ^^1^^™  ending  in  1878  Mid  ^^  ^he  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  "all 

R.  H.  Whitely  for  the  term  endmg  m  1871.  bills  for  raisiug  revenue  and  appropriatmg  money 

The  House  of  Representatives  concurred  in  shall  originate  in  the  House  or  Bepresentatives,^' 

this  action  on  the  same  day,  though  a  vigorous  giving  to  the  Senate  only  the  poww  to  "propose  or 

opp«,ition  wj«  m««le,  and  a  simflar  protest  of-  ff^^Sirby'^IS^'  ^"kot/ 1^^^^  tt 

fered.     On  the  foUowmg  day  a  message  was  measure  wluch  originated  in  the  Senate,  to  pass  hiws 

received  from  Governor  Bullock,  expressmg  by  mere  resolution  to  r«se  and  appropriate  money, 

the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  laws  passed  in  was  so  clearly  in  violation  ofthe  constitution  that  no 

1868  and  1869  had  not  been  rendered  invalid  wgument  is  nocessaiy  to  prove  it.    It  U  without  a 

by  the  act  of  Congress  of  December  23  1 869,  ^^e^^^SLTitSM^^^^^                        ^"^^'^ 

but  at  the  same  time  recommending  tnat  no  2,  When  the  report  of  the  committee  containinc^ 

further  general  legislation  be  nndertaken  until  the  recommendations  of  his  Excellency,  on  -wMcn 

the  "  action  to  complete  the  reconstruction  of  this  action  was  based,  was  under  consideration,  some 

theStateisac««t^byOong««8."  Aooordinr  S^»^r<Jlhe%''^M*:'ipJ*^^^^^ 

ly,  on  the  17th,  both  Houses  adjourned  for  sixty  ^ould  (or  should)  be  introduced  and  acted  upon  in 

days,  after  adopting  the  following  resolution :  the  usual  way.  after  three  regular  readings ;  that  it 

B     ?    J  T»    «.!.    n      -^1   A--  -.vw  ♦■!,-•.  „n  ^-^  could  (or  should)  be  considered  section  by  secUon, 

J^lved,  By  the  General  Assembly  «iat  ^1  prcH  ^  Committee  of  the  Whole,  according  to  the  rules  0/ 

ceedmgs  in  the  several  courts  ot  this  State,  founded  ^^e  House,  and  amended  ii  any  way  that  a  majority 

on  any  debt,  or  contract,  made  or  entered  mto  prior  ^^  tWsboirmi^  determine.  ^      ^               ^      ^ 

to  June  1, 1865,  and  »"i|^»^*f^d  sales  by^^^^^^  g^^.  ^^ J ^« solutions  wew  brought  ftom  the 

any  <«ecuUon  so  founded.  shaU  ^«i  ^^  wt»  her^^^^^  g              ^^^  g         ^^  ^  ^^^^  proposed  to  intro- 

Btayed  until  twenty  days  after  the  r^ess  taken  by  this  ^^^  ^  appropriau'on  bUl,  he  was  overruled  by  the 

General  Assembly  «^^1  ^J^y®  ©fP"^-  .    ^„^i;o«..  Honorable  dpeScer,  who,  mstead  thereof,  entertained, 

Baolved,  That  the  Generjl  Assembly,  hi  comphance  contrary  to  Ba  former  riling,  a  motion  to  concur  in 

with  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  earnestly  appeal  ^^  reg'jiutions  which  originited  fai  the  Senate.     A 

to  Migor-General  Terry  to  sanction  and  enloroe  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^      f^t  ^f  ^^^      insisttog  upon 

above  resolution  after  fts  approval  by  the  Provisional  ^j,^  ^^^  „^^  ^^  ^^^  Speaker,  who  iepUed  thatVin 

Uovemor.  consequence  of  instructions  from  General  Terry,  he 

The  Lepslatnre  waa  ta  aesaion  again  for  a  S^t^l\t"t°iifL^}„1o*2ri!Sd:iSXm 

few  days  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  as  a  whole.    This  latter  ruling  we  hold  to  be  in  viola- 

the  first  part  of  May.     A  message  was  sub-  tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georffia. 

mitted  by  the  Governor,  recommending  *^  that  But,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Speaker, 

by  joint  resolution  the  appropriation  act  of  S*de  to  this  House,  General  Terry  is  alone  responsi- 

1 Q A o  iw^    4«  ^.^.,v^»  ^«^^r^w5 ^.v    y^yvTi ^\^r,.j\  «,*«  blc  for  scttiug  ssidc  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  m  mat- 

1869  be,  in  proper  proportion,  <>ontmued  for  ^^  pertSg  to  the  vital  interests  of  tWpeople. 

tne  nrst  ana  second  quarters  01  tnis  year ;  tnat  it  thus  appears  that  he  has  arrogated  the  sole  right  to 

the  Comptroller-General  be  authorized  to  pro-  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  General  Assembly 

ceed  under  the  tax  act  of  1869,  and  that  your  »hall  raise  and  disburae  the  money  of  the  people,  and 

honorable  body  then  adjourn  until  such  time  Jf.TJT^L^fo  «  l^SSfJ'nV^n  ?rip^'rir«??v« 

•    At.    j»  A_              •«  v^^     J.  Ti    1    X         V  o*  a  free  people,  aa  recognized  in  ail  representative 

in  the  future  as  will  be  most  likely  to  embrace  governments. 

the  action  of  Congress  for  the  recognition  of 

the  State,  and  her  admission  into  the  Union,"  .  The  Governor,  in  his  message,  had  also  re- 

and  suggesting  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  as  newed  a  recommendation  made  in  February, 

a  convenient  time  for  reassembling.     His  rea-  that  three  committees  be  appointed :  the  first, 

sons  for  these  recommendations  are  given  in  *^  to  investigate  the  indirect  charges  made  by 

the  following  terms  j  "  The  recommendation  in  the  Treasurer,  through  the  public  prints,  against 

regard  to  the  resolution  for  appropriations,  etc.,  the  Executive,  as  well  as  any  and  all  charges 

is  made  because  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  he  may  now  have  to  present ; "  the  second, 

general  commanding  this  district  that,  owing  "to  inquire  as  to  the  Treasurer's  use  of  the 

to  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  action,  he  wiU  public  money  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  and 
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into  the  system  of  book-keeping  in  tbe  Treas-  he  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  lawM 

nrer^s  office;*'  and  the  third,  "to  inquire  into  authority,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances 

the  financial  condition  and  operations  of  the  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy,  he  conducted 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.''    The  charges  affairs,  although  outside  of  the  law,  in  such  a 

and  oounterMsharges  of  corruption  made  against  manner  as  to  command  the  personal  respect 

each  other  by  Goyemor  Bullock  and  Treasurer  and  confidence  of  all  parties  concerned.    The 

Angier  were  of  long  standing,  and  will  be  committee  also  believe  that  the  persons  ez- 

found  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  Ajshsvaju  eluded  who  desired  to  qualify  would  have  vio- 

OrcLOPiBDiA  for  1869.   The  Western  and  Atlan-  lated  the  act  by  taking  the  oath,  so  that  there 

tic  Railroad  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  was  no  actual  injustice  done." 
the  Governor  and  his  appointees  were  accused       Their  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 

of  mismanaging  its  affairs  and  applying  its  rev-  organization  of  the  Legislature  are  that  they 

.  enues  to  improper  uses.  The  investigating  com-  were  not  warranted  bylaw  in  the  following 

mittees,  as  requested,  were  appointed,  and  the  respects : 

Legislature  adjourned  untU  the  first  Monday       1.  In  the  control  and  direction  of  its  pro- 
of July.    During  the  recess  a  large  amount  of  ceedings  by  Harris. 

testimony  was  tcJcen  in  the  several  investiga-       2.  In  the  exclusion,  from  taking  the  oaths 

tions  and  long  report?  prepared  by  the  com-  and  from  seats,  of  the  three  members-elect  who 

mittees.    These  show  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  offered  to  swear  in. 

the  management  of  financial  affairs  in  the  8.  In  the  seating  of  the  persons  not  having 
State  and  give  ground  for  the  suspicion,  to  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  of  the  election, 
say  the  least,  that  public  funds  and  public  pa-  With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  further 
tronage  were  employed  in  various  ways  to  for-  legislation  the  report  says :  "  As  the  represent- 
ward  the  political  objects  of  those  who  had  atives  />f  those  who  contended  that  the  pro- 
the  power  in  their  hands.  The  matter  is  not  ceedings  in  organizing  the  Legislature  were 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  an  in-  illegal  and  irregular  had  expressed  their  will- 
telligible  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ingness  that  Congress  should  refrain  from  fur- 
committees,  ther  interference  with  the  organization  and 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  and  the  composition  of  the  Legislature,  and  leave  it  to 

question  of  readmitting  the  State  to  her  place  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  func- 

in  the  Union,  occupied  the  attention  of  Oon-  tions,  and  the  other  party  justified  what  had 

gress  from  the  time  of  her  ratification  of  the  taken  place,  and,  of  course,  objected  to  any 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  early  in  action  on  the  subject^  and  inasmuch  as  the  er- 

February,  down  to  the  adjournment  of  that  rors  of  the  general  m  command  of  the  State 

body  in  July.    The  irregular  method  adopted  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  any  serious  in- 

by  Governor  Bullock  and   his  followers  in  justice  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  the  error  in 

organizing  the   Legislature  was  first  of  all  seating  the  minority  candidates  was  committed 

brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  and  reso-  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  exer- 

lutions  were  adopted  directing  the  Judiciary  cise  of  a  right  ordinarily  belonging  to  it  in  the 

Oommittee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  re-  first  instance ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  cer- 

port  *^  whether  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  tain  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Georgia 

been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  Legislature,  and  of  its  State  government,  will 

visions  of  t^e  act  passed  at  the  present  session  expire  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  have 

to  promote  the  reconstruction  of  that  State,  done  had  the  State  been  fiiUy  restored  to  its 

and  whether  fhrther  legislation  is  necessary  place  in  the  Union,  in  July,  1868,  and  did  not 

upon  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  commence  or  run  from  the  date  of  its  future 

Provisional  Legislature  in  Georgia."  admission  to  representation,  without  reference 

The  oommittee  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  to  what  might  be  the  legal  or  literal  construe- 
both  parties.  Governor  Bullock  appeared  be-  tion  of  the  last  clause  of  the  second  subdivi- 
fore  tnem  to  defend  the  course  pursued  in  or-  sion  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  of 
ganizing  the  Legislature,  and  to  condemn  the  the  constitution,  the  committee  feel  justified 
conduct  of  his  political  opponents;  and  Messrs^  in  omitting  to  recommend  any  further  legisla- 
Bryaut  and  Oaldwell,  Conservative  Bepublican  tion  on  the  subject  of  organizing  the  Legisla- 
members  of  the  Lower  branch  of  the  Assem-  ture." 

bly,  gave  their  testimony  on  the  other  side.  A  bill  had  been  reported  from  the  Oommit- 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  on  tee  on  Reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
the  2d  of  March.  After  reciting  the  facts  and  sentatives  on  the  28d  of  February,  providing 
circumstances  as  they  were  brought  out  in  the  for  the  restoration  of  Georgia,  similar  in  its 
various  statements  which  had  been  made  be-  terms  to  that  admitting  the  State  of  Missis- 
fore  them,  they  condemn  the  action  of  the  Gov-  sippi  (MS  Mississippi).  A  long  debate  fol- 
emor,  and  declare  the  course  of  the  military  lowed,  in  the  course  of  which  an  amendment, 
authorities  '^not  authorized  bylaw."  They  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  was  adopted 
think  it  due  to  the  general  in  command,  how-  and  the  bill  passed.  The  Bingham  amend- 
ever,  to  say  "  that  circumstances  justify  the  ment  had  reference  to  the  terms  of  office  in 
committee  in  reporting  that  his  whole  conduct  the  State  and  the  holding  of  the  election,  and 
in  the  affair  was  under  the  sincere  belief  that  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  finally 
Vol.  X.— 22  A 
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passed  (we  Oonobbss).    In  the  Senate  a  large  admitted  Senators  or  Sepresentatives.  By  section  5 

number  of  amendments  were  offered  and  de-  ^f  the  BeoonsfaTiotion  Act  of  Mardi  2,  1867,  the 

bated,  a  portion  of  fte  Senators  desiring  to  j.^  fZSSin^S^SSSl  S'u2*=irS 

unpose  conditions  and  require  guarantees  of  miUtaiy  authority,"  and,  unless  otherwise  ordered  bv 

the  State  before  admitting  it  to  representation,  the  President,  the  military  status  will  continue  untU 

and   others  being  in  favor  of  a  simple  act,  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  which 

admitting  the  State  precisely  as  it  stood,  with-  J5^»  "^'^^  ^^^H  ^  Pl~»  «Pi«^  ije  reassem- 

r*T,f    4vJ3^/v.  »«^^o/^o   ^p  -««  w«^  /«-J  rf^«.  blmg  of  Congress  in  December  next.    But  I  am  in- 

out   ftirther  provisos  of  any  kind  («w  Oon-  foiled  thatthe  general  commanding  wiU  make  no 

6BE6S).     Ine  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  dil-  objection  to  the  General  Assembly  proceeding  with 

fered  materially  from  that  passed  by  the  House,  legislation.  BUFUS  B.  BULLOCK, 

and  was  sent  back  for  concurrence  in  the 

changes.  This  was  not,  however,  granted,  but  The  Legislature  continued  its  sessions  until 
several  new  modifications  were  made.  The  the  25th  ofOctober,  when  itwas  adjourned  by  a 
two  branches  could  not  agree  to  each  other^s  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  in  consequence 
amendments,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  a  commit-  of  the  failure  of  the  two  Houses  to  agree  on 
tee  of  conference  was  appointed,  who  reported  a  time  for  adjournment.  A  great  number  of 
anew  bill  embodying  the  Bingham  amendment  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  internal  af- 
and  certain  other  provisions  which  had  been  fairs  of  the  State,  only  ^  few  of  whidi  are  of 
suggested  during  the  long  debate.  This  was  general  interest  The  subject  occupying  the 
adopted  by  both  Houses  without  a  division  on  laraest  share  of  attention  was  that  of  holding 
the  14th  of  July,  and  was  approved  by  the  a  State  election  in  November,  in  accordance 
President  on  the  following  day.  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  A 
While  this  act  was  under  consideration  in  portion  of  the  members  contended  that  the 
Congress,  Governor  Bullock  was  very  active  in  government  of  the  State  was  provisional  until 
his  endeavors  to  influence  the  action  of  the  it  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress, 
members  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  that  the  regular  term  of  office  of  allper- 
He  published  a  long  letter  dated  May  21st,  and  sons  elected  in  1868  should  date  from  the  time 
addressed — "  To  the  Republican  Senators  and  of  such  admission.  This  would  render  an 
Representatives  in  Congress  who  sustain  the  election  in  1870  unnecessary,  and  continue  all 
reconstruction  acts."  It  was  an  argument  on  the  State  officials  in  their  several  positions 
the  general  subject  of  the  political  condition  two  years  beyond  the  time  contemplated  by 
of  the  State  and  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  people  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It 
future  security.  Its  statements  were  not  al-  was  even  claimed  that  the  act  of  Congress  ad- 
lowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  a  reply  was  mitting  the  State  declared  against  the  holding 
published  by  Hon.  Nelson  Tifb,  on  the  4th  of  of  an  election  in  November  of  this  year.  A 
June.  A  variety  of  other  documents  and  resolution,  which  was  the  text  of  a  long  and 
pamphlets  were  circulated,  and  the  zealous  somewhat  virulent  debate,  declared  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State  was  even  ao-  General  Assembly,after  its  adjournment,  should 
cused  of  using  the  public  funds  to  forward  his  not  meet  again  until  the  first  of  January,  1872, 
object,  and  of  attempting  to  bribe  several  that  no  election  for  members  of  the  General 
members  of  Congress  to  give  tiieir  votes  in  fa-  Assembly  should  take  place  until  November, 
vor  of  his  schemes.  These  charges  were  never  1872,  and  that  all  officers  should  remain  in  of- 
sufficiently  substantiated,  but  it  is  quite  cer-  fice  until  after  such  election.  It  was  soon 
tain  that  both  parties  used  their  utmost  efifbrts,  found  that  this  policy  would  not  receive  the 
both  at  Washington  and  in  the  State  of  Geor-  countenance  of  the  best  men  even  of  the  Re- 
gis, to  carry  out  their  own  designs.  The  re-  publican  party  in  the  State,  and  that  it  had 
suit,  as  ^ven  above,  was  generally  regarded  as  no  chance  of  being  sustained  at  Washington, 
a  triumph  of  what  was  popularly  known  as  Several  leading  citizens,  including  H.  P.  Far- 
the  anti-Bullock  party.  row,  Senator-elect  to  Congress,  and  Nelson 

The  Legislature  reassembled  according  to  Tift,  a  Democrat  elected  for  Representative 

the  terms  of  its  adjournment,  on  the  6th  of  in  Congress  in  1868,  addressed  letters  to  the 

July,  but  at  once  took  a  recess  until  the  12th,  members  of  the  L^slature  advising  against 

to  await  the  action   of  Congress.    Hearing  the  passage  of  the  *' prolongation  resolution," 

nothing  definite  from  Washington,  it  then  ap-  as  it  was  called,  and  public  meetmgs  were 

pointed  its  standing  committees  and  proceeded  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  protest 

to  gener^  legislation.    On  the  18th  the  Gov-  against  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  any  person 

emor  submitted  the  following  message :  in  office  beyond  the  period  for  which  he  waa 

A  r  7  io  no»,n  chosen.    The  argument  in  all  cases  was  the 

To  tU  Gerural  A^^y,    ^"^^'  "^"'^  ''*  ''^'-  7^,.  ^^^^^  one ^at  the  whole  matter  of 

Gentliocen:  Unofficial  information  has  been  w-  elections  waa  ^ttied  by  the  constitution  of 

ceived,  announcing  the  passajro  by  Congress,  and  Uie  1868,  and  the  effect  of  the  late  act  of  Congress 

approval  by  the  President,  of  an  act  to  admit  Geor-  was  to  forbid  any  departure  from  the  man- 

giato  representation  in  Congress.    An  official  copy  dates  of  that  instrument.    The  subject  con- 

of  the  agt  will  doubtless  be  received  ft^^  tinned  under  discussion  several  weeks,  and 

tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  withm  a  few  days.  """^^    ui*«w    viaowooiv«   wt«*oji    fTw*.o,    luiu 

I'he  act  having  been  adopted  during  the  last  hours  numerous  substitutes  were  Ottered  m  place  of 

of  the  session,  Congress  ac\joum6d  without  having  the  original  resolution,  without  bringing  about 
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a  definite  settlement  of  the  qneation.    Finallj,  then  there  will  be  a  reason,  which  does  not 

several  prominent  members  appealed  to  Amos  now  ezis^  for  postponing  the  election.    If  the 

T.  Ackerman,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  election  should  be  neld,  and  should  be  grossly 

recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  unfair,  perhaps  some  lawful  means  of  correct- 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  for  his  ing  the  wrong  may  be  found,  either  in  the  State 

opinion  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Le^slature  or  out  of  the  State.    However  that  may  be.  it 

in  the  matter.    He   replied  at  oonsiderable  does  not  become  us  to  do  wrong  for  fear  dat 

length,  under  date  of  August  8th.    *'The  con-  our  adversaries  will  do  worse.    Hitherto  the 

stitution  of  Georgia,"  he  said,  **  had  been,  for  all  excess  of  wrong  has  been  immensely  on  their 

practical,  legal,  and  political  purposes,  the  fan-  side.    Let  us  leave  it  there." 

damentalStatelaweversinceJuly,  1868;"  and,  His  conclusion  is  as  follows:  '^For  these 

whether  the  government  was  regarded  as  pro-  reasons,  I  think  that  an  election  should  be 

visional  or  not,  that  instrument  must  control  held  this  year.    The  Legislature  has  control, 

the  affairs  of  the  State,  except  when  set  aside  under  the  constitution,  of  the  particular  time 

by  the  "paramount  authority  exercised  by  the  of  the  election,  provided  it  shall  not  be  so 

national  Legislature."     That  constitution  bad  long  deferred  as  to  extend  the  terms  beyond 

provided  the  time  of  holding  elections  and  the  constitutional  period.    I  see  no  grave  ob- 

fixed  upon  the  terms  of  office  in  the  State.    If  jection  to  a  postponement  of  the  election  until 

any  one,  elected  for  two  years  in  1868,  should  about  the  20th  of  December.    By  that  time, 

serve  after  1870,  he  would  not  be  serving  "  as  organization  could  be  complete.    Legislation, 

the  agent  of  the  people,  but  by  virtue  of  an  if  any  is  necessary,  to  secure  fairness  in  the 

Tmprecedented  usurpation  of  his  own."    With  elections,  could  be  perfected ;  and  preparation 

regard  to  the  apprehension  that  the  Bepubli-  could  be  made  for  enforcing  it.    There  would 

can  party  would  lose  control  of  the  State^  if  be  time,  too,  after  the  commencement  of  next 

an  election   were   held  this  year,  be  said :  session,  for  that  body  to  prohibit  the  election 

"We  may  better  lose  the  State  than  keep  it  if  it  discovered  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had 

wrongfully.    If  we  lose  the  State  in  a  fair  mistaken  its  will." 

election,  though  it  may  be  disagreeable,  yet  we  An  election  law  was  subsequently  framed 
shall  have  no  right  to  complain.  It  is  one  of  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  and,  after  con- 
a  freeman^s  privileges  to  vote  perversely  when  siderable  discussion,  finally  adopted  on  the  3d 
so  minded,  and^  if  the  mcgority  choose  so  to  of  October.  This  provides  "  that  an  election 
vote,  the  rest  of  us  must  submit  for  the  time,  shall  be  held  in  tins  State,  beginning  on  the 
and  trust  that  reflection  and  experience  will  20th  day  of  December,  1870,  and  ending  on  the 
bring  them  in  the  end  to  sounder  politics.  22d  of  said  month  of  December,  1870,  for 
*  *  *  'I'  But  we  shall  not  lose  the  State  in  a  members  of  Congress  to  serve  during  the  un- 
fair election,  if  oar  party  shall  be  organized  expired  term  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  of 
with  tolerable  efficiency,  shall  put  forward  the  United  States,  and  for  members  of  the 
suitable  men  for  office,  and  shall  take  a  stand  Forty-second  Congress ;  for  Senators  in  the 
on  no  false  groand,  that  is,  no  ground  that  will  State  Senate  from  each  district  numbered  in 
isolate  us  from  the  Bepublicans  of  the  whole  the  constitution  with  an  odd  number ;  for 
country.  Let  the  party  be  properly  organized;  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
let  it  be  managed  in  no  individual  interests :  the  General  Assembly ;  for  Sherifis,  Clerks  of 
let  it  commit  itself  sternly,  thoroughly,  and  the  Superior  Court,  Tax  Beceivers  and  Tax 
boldly,  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Collectors,  County  Treasurers,  Coroners,  and 
State  government,  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu-  County  Surveyors,  of  the  several  counties  of 
cation,  to  an  energetic  administration  of  the  this  State." 

local  law,  to  the  principles  of  the  Bepublican  This  was  to  be  managed  and  superintended 

party  of  the  nation  without  abatement,  with-  at  the  several  county  court-houses,  or  in  the 

out  exception,  without  any  compromises  with  city  election  precincts,  by  five  managers  for 

local  prejudice,  and  we  shall  not  fail  if  the  each  precinct,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 

election  be  fair.    But  will  the  election  be  fair?  pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  by  the  or- 

Here  is  the  serious  rub.    An  unfair  election  is  dinary  of  the  county.    These  managers  are 

worse  than  no  election.    I  have  not  forgotten  anthorized  to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily 

the  atrocities  of  November,  1868.    But  X  trust  required  in  holding  elections,  and  to  preserve 

that  the  Democratic  frenzy,  which  then  ex-  oraer  at  and  near  the  polls,  bat  they  have 

pressed  itself  in  one  of  the  most  horrible  pages  *^  no  power  to  refuse  ballots  of  any  male  person 

that  has  ever  been  written  in  the  history  of  of  apparent  full  age,  a  resident  of  the  county, 

Georgia,  has  subsided.    If  our  people  have  not  who  has  not  previously  voted  at  the  said  elec- 

been  brought  to  reason,  moderation,  and  fair-  tion."    It  is  further  provided  that  *Hhey  shall 

neas,  by  two  years  more  of  reflection,  two  years  not  permit  any  person  to  challenge  any  vote, 

of  general  prosperity,  almost  two  years  of  lib-  or  hmder,  or  delay,  or  interfere    with  any 

era!  and  just  national  administration,  when  other  person  in  the  free  and  speedy  casting 

will  they  come  to  reason?    Let  us  try  the  ex-  of  his  ballot."    Another  section  declares: 

S^™  Lf  Ju'^^f^.^^T-  «  ^*  J^^K,?^*  "«  S«.  19.  Nothing  in  thU  act  p«>hibiting  ehallenges 

prepare  to  try  it.    If  the  savage  disposition  of  at  the  polls  shaUbe  oonBtrued  to  authorize  any  one  to 

1868  should  reappear  in  formidable  strength,  vote  who  is  not  under  the  constitution  a  qualified 
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voter  in  tlie  conntj  of  tho  election;  but  all  persons  debtedness  was  overdne,  with  no  provision  for 

not  duly  qualified  to  vote  are,  and  shaU  continue  to  itg  payment,  and  the  greater  part  consisted  of 

hTj^eX^'voteite?!"^^'"^'''"^^  cnrrencybondsbearingseTennercent.currency 

vr  ••      V  J j-«,-iv_j«*-,-.  interest,  and  carrymg  a  Bpecial  mortgage  on  the 

No  provunoi^  however,  is  made  for  the  deteo-  yf^i^;^  ^nd  Atlintio  E&road.  In  Iwordance 

tion  of  frandnlent  voters.    Ample  powers  are  ,,10,  a  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  an  act 

given  to  the  managers  to  prevent  nots  and  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^  authorize  the  issne  if  new 

distarhimces,  and  aU  shenlfe,  constables,  and  ^^^  to  redeem  those  which  had  fallen  doe, 

police  officers,  aM  for  the  time  bemg  made  sub-  ^nd^^ftrnd  the  old  cnrrency  bonds.    Thes^ 

ject  to  their  orders.    They  have  power  by  new  bonds  bear  seven  per  cent  interest  in  gold, 
parole  to  order  arrests,  and  the  officers  nnder  y    auarterly,  anS  are  redeemable  in  gold 

their  directaon  are  reqmred    to   mAe^^  at  the  en^  of  tweity  years.    This  act  may  be 

arrests  without  warrants,    i^  dttections  ar«  B,id  to  place  the  flninceB  of  the  State  on  a  solid 

given  for  receivmg  and  conntmg  the  ballots.  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  statement  has  been  made  of 

8«o.l^»di«nb|Aodutyof»ridmaiu«e™to  »-.  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  govem- 

oeive  each  ballot  and  depoait  the  fUme  in  a  baiiot-boz ;  _  ._i  j.„_  Katrn  t^^t-  iJ,  -laiiaty.^  <x>i« o.  .^nn-nt 

and  it  shall  not  be  UwM  for  either  of  them,  or  for  any  m/nt  for  1870,  but  m  1869  the  former  amonut- 

derk,  to  open  any  daaed  ballot  until  the  polls  are  ed  to  $2,188,900.61  and  the  latter  to  11,867,- 

closed  and  the  coontiiia  of  the  votes  is  oommenoed.  826.98.    On  the  16th  of  January,  1870,  there 

Sco.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  managers  to  yfu  a  balance  on  hand  of  1441,960.18.    The 
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ballot-box  or  the  polliQg-place  aa  to  examine  the  tick-  govemment  for  the  year  1870.    It  also  author- 

eta  or  to  handle  any  ticket,  and  thev  shall  have  the  ized  aleaso  of  the  State  Bailroad,  known  as  the 

wme  power  to  enforce  this  as  other  duties  herein  oast  Atlantic  and  Western,  at  a  monthly  rental  of 

^^Seo.  U?The  said  manageni  may  aeleot  three  com-  not  less  ttian  $26,000.                  . 

petent  peisons  to  act  aa  clerks  in  Keeping  the  list  of  Xoward  the  close  Of  the  session  an  act  was* 

voters  and  tally-sheets,  but  said  derks  shall  not  be  passed  providing  that,  *'  in  all  suits  pending 

permitted  to  handle  any  ballot  or  examine  the  sime.  or  hereafter  brought  in  or  before  any  court  in 

Aif-tb'^v^^jr^'SZgl'SfrtoTsS^^S:  tWs  state,  found^  upon  any  debt  or  <^tract 

shall  deposit  the  same  in  the  box,  and  at  no  time  shall  ^^®  or  impliea  before  the  nrst  day  of  J  une, 

any  vote  be  received  unless  there  be  at  least  three  of  1865,  or  upon  any  debt  or  contract  in  renewal 

said  managers  present.  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  plaintiff 


sidd  election.  trying  the  same,  that  all  the  legal  taxes  charge- 

Sxo.  17.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  said  managers,  or  able  upon  the  same  have  been  d  uly  paid  for  each 

any  three  of  them,  to  fine  any  sheriff  deputy  shenff.  year  smce  the  making  or  implying  of  said  debt 

nutf^al,  or  police  officer^ not  more  th«^^  ^^  contract:"  and  that  "in  all  suitsnownend- 

order 

forccment 

ing  order,  and  protecting  the'freedom'of  election,  on  any  debt  In  renewal  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful 

the  day  of  the  election.  for  the  defendant  to  plead  and  prove  in  de- 

An  oath  is  to  be  taken  that  these  duties  will  fence,  and  as  an  offset  to  the  same,  any  losses 

he  faithftdly  performed,  and  every  fraudulent  the  said  defendant  may  have  suffered  by  or  in 

practice  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  made  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  against  the  Uni- 

misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such.  ted  States,  by  the  people  of  this  and  other 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  also  States,  whether  said  losses  be  from  the  eman- 
required  connderable  attention  in  the  Legis-  cipation  of  slaves,  the  destruction  or  deprecia- 
latnre.*  It  was  not  such  as  to  give  any  ap-  tion  of  property,  or  in  any  other  way  be  fairlj 
prehension  as  to  the  solvency  of  uie  Treasury,  caused  by  said  war  and  the  results  thereof." 
hut  the  quarrels  between  the  Oovemor  and  Another  important  matter,  disposed  of  by 
Treasurer,  and  the  uncertainty  which  existed  the  Legislature  during  this  session,  was  that 
with  regard  to  the  actual  treatment  of  the  of  establishing  a  system  of  public  education, 
public  funds  and  the  State  debt,  had  un-  First  of  all,  an  inyestigation  was  ordered  re-' 
doubtedly  injured  the  credit  of  the  Com-  specting  the  condition  of  the  school-ftmd,  and 
monwealth.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Le-  it  was  ascertained  that  that  ftind  amounted  to 
gislature  since  the  war  had  not  served  to  in-  (242,000  and  was  secured  by  $268,000  of  seven 
crease  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  per  cent,  bonds.  An  act  was  then  passed,  set- 
management  of  the  public  finances,  or  the  con-  ting  apart  and  securing  this  amount  to  the 
fidence  of  others  in  the  soundness  of  their  sole  purpose  of  promoting  popnlar  education, 
condition*  The  debt  amounted  to  only  $6,014,-  This  was  followed  by  a  bill  "  to  establish  a  sys- 
500,  and  had  not  been  increased  since  1867,  tem  of  public  instruction."  This  provides  for  a 
while  the  State  possessed  available  assets,  State  Hoard  of  Education,  to  consist  of  the 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Gov-  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of 
emor,  would  sell  at  public  auction  for  more  State,  Oomptroller-General,  and  State  Scho(^ 
than  $12,000,000 ;  but  a  portion  of  this  in-  Commissioner,  which  is  to  hold  meetings  at 
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the  call  of  its  presiding  officer,  and  Lave  the  apparatus,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  school  property  and  district  as  now  organized,  or  which  may  here- 
funds  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  confided  after  be  organized,  within  the  limits  of  their 
to  the  State  Treasurer  for  safe  keeping.  The  jurisdiction,  with  all  power  to  control  the 
board  -is  also  authorized  to  prescribe  SH  text-  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  will 
books  and  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in  best  subserve  the  interest  of  common  schools 
the  common  schools,  "  provided  that  the  Bible  and  the  cause  of  education ;"  and  may  '*  es- 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,"  tablish  in  their  respective  counties  such  graded 
and  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legis-  schools  as  they  may  deem  proper,  with  full 
lature,  at  every  annual  session,  "  of  all  .the  power  in  respect  to  such  schools  to  employ, 
doings  of  s^d  board,  with  such  observations  pay,  and  dismiss  teachers ;  to  build,  repair,  and 
upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  sys-  furnish  the  necessary  school-books,  purchase 
tern  of  popular  education,  and  such  sugges-  or  lease  sites  therefor,  or  rent  suitable  rooms, 
tions  as  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  ex-  and  make  aU  other  necessary  provisions  rela- 
tending  and  improving  it,  as  the  experience  tive  to  such  schools  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
and  reflection  of  the  board  may  dictate.''  The  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Edu- 
State  School  Commissioner  is  to  be  appointed  cation  to  exercise  all  tjie  powers  conferred  on 
by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  local  trustees,  in  respect  to  sub-district  schools, 
and  is  charged  with  the  ^^  administration  of  whenever  such  local  trustees  shall  neglect  to 
the  system  of  public  instruction  and  a  general  discharge  their  duties  in  any  sub-district,  as  re- 
superintendence  of  the  business  relating  to  the  quired  by  this  act;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  fur- 
common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  school  tner  duty  of  said  board  to  prescribe  such  rules 
funds  and  school  revenues  set  apart  and  appro-  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools 
priated  for  their  support."  He  is  required  ^*  to  within  their  jurisdiction,  consistent  with  the 
visit,  at  least  once  annually  in  their  respective  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Oommis- 
senatorial  districts,  the  county  commissioners  sioners  for  the  management  of  the  same." 
in  said  senatorial  districts,  and  who  are  hereby  The  county  boards  also  examine  and  license 
required  to  be  present  at  such  time  and  place  all  teachers.  ^^  If,  from  the  ratio  of  correct 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Commis-  answers,  and  other  evidences  disclosed  by  the 
sioner,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and  examination,  the  applicant  is  found  to  possess 
consulting  upon  the  school  interests  in  said  knowledge  which  is  sufficient,  in  the  estima- 
district,  superintending  and  encouraging  teach-  tion  of  t£e  board,  to  enable  said  applicant  to 
ers'  institutes,  conferring  with  school  officers,  successfully  teach,  in  a  common  school  of  the 
and  counselling  and  delivering  lectures  on  State,  orthography,  reading, writing,  arithmetic, 
topics  calcalated  to  subserve  the  interest  of  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  to  gov- 
popular  education."  He  must  also  make  an  em  such  a  school,  said  commissioners  shall 
annual  report  of  his  labors  and  observations,  give  to  said  applicant  a  license  of  the  first, 
including  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  second,  or  third  grade,  accor^g  to  the  ratio 
of  various  grades,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  of  correct  answers,  and  other  evidences  of 
attendance,  their  sex  and  color,  and  the  stud-  qualification,  given  upon  said  examination — 
ies  pursued,  together  with  a  full  account  of  all  tne  standard  of  which  grade  of  license  shall 
expenditures,  and  the  plans  and  improvements  be  fixed  by  the  State  Oommissioner ;  and  said 
adopted,  and  "  such  other  information,  relative  license  shall  be  good  for  one,  two,  or  three 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  as  he  years,  according  to  its  grade,  and  all  applicants 
may  think  important."  Provision  is  also  made  before  being  licensed  shall  produce  to  the  com- 
for  county  Boards  of  Education,  and  each  mmissioner  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  mor- 
county  and  incorporated  city  or  town  Ib  to  con-  al  character." 

stitute  one  district,  '*  fbr  all  purposes  connect-  Among  other  acts  of  the  Legislature,  of  minor 
ed  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  importance,  was  one  completing  the  purchase 
the  county,"  to  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  the  Kimball  Opera-House  at  Atlanta,  for  the 
by  the  county  boards,  in  each  of  which  a  uses  of  a  State  capitoL  The  sum  paid  for 
school  is  to  be  established  of  such  a  grade  as  this  building  was  $880,000,  of  which  the  city 
the  public  good  may  require.  Each  county  of  Atlanta  contributed  $180,000.  A  bill  mak- 
Board  of  Education  is  to  ^*  consist  of  one  per-  ing  some  important  changes  with  regard  to  the 
son  from  each  militia  district,  and  one  person  municipal  dection  of  the  city  of  Savannah 
from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  failed  to  be- 
that  in  cities  not  laid  off  in  wards,  of  three  come  a  law. 

commissioners  elected  by  the  legal  voters  there-  The  election  occurred  on  the  appointed  days, 

of,  at  the  regular  election  fbr  members  of  the  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  five  Democrats 

General  Assembly.    The  first  board  shall  be  and  two  Republicans  as  members  of  Congress 

elected  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  eigh-  for  the  remainder  of  the  Forty-first  and  for 

teen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  shall  hold  their  the  Forty-second  Congress.    Those  elected  to 

office  for  two  years,  or  until  successors  are  the  Forty-first  Congress  were   subsequently 

elected."    They  are  to  hold  meetings  once  in  admitted  to  their  seats.    The  credentials  of  the 

three  months,  and  to  have  "  care  and  custody  Senators-elect  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 

of  all  school-houses,  sites,  school  libraries.  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  three  reports 
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were  made.  The  miyorilf  were  ia  favor  of 
admitting  Ur.  Joshua  Hill,  and  rejecting  the 
claims  of  Messrs,  Farrow  and  Whitele?.  Mr. 
Miller  they  helieved  ineligible  on  account  of 
having  served  as  a  Burgeon  in  the  Sontbom 
Bimy.  The  minoritr  reported  in  favor  of 
Messrs.  Farrow  and  whitdey,  while  one  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Tharman,  agreed  with  the  m^ority 
with  regard  to  the  clwms  of  Mr.  Hill,  bat  be- 
lieved Miller  also  ahoold  be  admitted.  The 
m^ority  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Hill 
sworn  in  as  sBenator,  the  erst  which  the  State 
had  had  in  Congress  since  18S1. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  State  has  been 
greatly  retarded    by  its  political    condition. 
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The  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  elected  in 

1889,  zealously  distribnted  circnJars  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  one  of  them  going 
abroad  for  the  purpose,  and  remaining  fourteen 
months  in  Germany,  but  the  practical  regnlts 
are  not  as  yet  very  enconraging.  In  their  re- 
port, rendered  in  August.  1870,  the  commis- 
sioners enumerate  many  hinderances  to  the 
work  of  secnrlng  immigranta  for  the  State. 

The  population  of  the  Tarious  counties  of 
the  State,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of 
18^0,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  the  next 
preceding  enumeration  are  gives  in  a  parallel 
column : 
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The  following  table  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  covers  the  year  1869,  hut 
the  Sgnres  are  the  latest  to  be  obtuned : 
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The  same  year  48,000  tons  of  hay,  and 
1,965,215  bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  were 
raised.  The  whole  number  of  acrea  of  im- 
proved land  in  the  State  is  8,063,758.    The 


number  of  domestic  animals  in  18SS  was  as 
follows:  Horses,  198,S0O;  moles  and  asses, 
200,150;  milch-cowa,  801,180;  yonng  cattle, 
780,360;  sheep,  650,212;  swine,  2,160,300; 
value  of  domestic  animals,  $45,373,734. 

An  agricultnral  fair  was  held  at  Atlanta  in 
October,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  tha 
most  sDccessibl  ever  held  in  the  State. 

GEEMAN-FBENOH  WAE,  The.— On  the 
80th  of  June,  the  Prime -Minister  of  France, 
Emile  OllivieV,  officially  declared  In  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  that  peace  was  mora  secnre  than  ' 
ever.  The  satisfaction  with  which  all  Europe 
received  this  assurance  lasted  a  very  short 
time.    Two  days  later  the  political  horizon 
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was  covered  with  a  dark  war-clond,  and,  two  indignation,  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands 

weeks  later,  a  war  was  formally  declared,  of  the  ambassador,  who  was  notified  by  one 

which  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  adjutants  of  the  King  that  he  would  not 

of  the  nineteenth  century.  receive  another  audience  about  this  affair. 

Barely  has  a  great  war  ostensibly  arisen  out  On  the  next  day,  July  14th,  Baron  von  Wer- 
of  a  more  groundless  pretext.  The  Provisional  ther  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and  Count  Bene- 
Government  of  Spain,  after  several  unsuccess-  detti  from  Ems.  Military  preparations  on  the 
ful  attempts  to  induce  a  foreign  prince  to  ac-  grandest  scale  were  at  once  made  in  both 
^  cept  the  Spanish  crown,  had  resolved  (July  4th)  countries,  and  a  frantic  war-excitement  seized 
to  propose  to  the  Cortes  Prince  Leopold  of  the  two  hostile  nations.  King  William  (July 
HonenzoUem-Sigmaringen  as  King  of  Spain.  15th)  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  greeted 
In  Paris  this  news  produced  great  excitement,  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Numerous  ad- 
Two  of  the  ministers,  the  Prime-Minister  and  dresses  from  all  parts  of  Germany  assured  the 
the  Duke  de  Gramont,  declared  (July  6th)  in  King  of  the  warmest  approval  of  his  attitude 
the  Corps  L^gislatif,  that  the  candidacy  of  a  by  the  German  people.  On  the  16th  of  July 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  agreed  the  Federal  Council  of  the  North-German  Con- 
upon  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  federation  met  in  Berlin  and  unanimously  rec- 
Govemment,  would  be  injurious  to  tiie  honor  ognized  the  necessity  of  energetically  repel- 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  natito.  In  ling  *^  the.  arrogance  of  France.'*  Orders  were 
Tain  did  a  dispatch  (July  7th)  of  the  Spanish  at  the  same  time  given  to  mobilize  not  only  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sagasta,  assure  army  of  the  North-Gterman  Confederation,  but 
France  that  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern  was  also  those  of  the  South-German  States,  which, 
the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  Government  according  to  the  treaties  of  1866,  are  in  case 
and  had  been  elected  without  the  cooperation  of  war  pkced  under  the  supreme  command  of 
o^  or  previous  negotiation  with,  any  other  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Governments  of 
power  of  Europe.  France  demanded  the  for-  South  Germany,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
mal  withdrawal  of  the  candidate,  on  the  of  France,  promptly  declared  their  readiness 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  to  fulfil  the  stipulation  of  the  military  treaties 
Spain  by  a  prince  of  Hohenzollem  was  incom-  and  to  joia  the  North-German  Confedera- 

Eatible  with  her  interestsi    The  French  am-  tion  in  the  war  against  her.    In  the  French 

assador  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  Count  Bene-  Corps  L^gislatif,  meanwhile,  the  Duke  de  Gra- 

detti,  was  instructed  to  demand  (July  9th)  mont  had  declared  (July  15th)  the  conduct  of 

of  King  William,  who  was  at  that  time  stay-  Prussia  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  an  affront  to 

ing  at  Ems,  to  forbid  the  Prince  of  Hohen-  the  honor  and  dignity  of  France.    He  consid- 

*    zoUem  to  accept  the  Spanish  crown.    The  de-  ered  that  a  eaxuA  belli  had  arisen.    Emile  01-  ^ 

'   mand  met  with  a  flat  refusal ;  the  King  reply-  livier,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  de- 

ing,  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  orders  to  a  manded  the  arming  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  600,- 

prince  of  Hohenzollem  who  was  of  age.    At  000,000  francs  for  the  land  army,  and  16,000,- 

the  same  time  (July  10th),  a  circular  dispatch  000  for  the  navy,  all  of  which  demands  were 

of  the  Prussian  Government,  addressed  to  the  granted  by  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  only  a  few 

representatives  of  Prussia  near  the  German  votes  being  given  against  them.    The  Senate 

Governments,  made  known  that  the  Govern-  (July  16th)  unanimously  granted  the  desired 

ment  of  Prussia  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  credit,  and  in  a  body  waited  upon  the  Emperor 

selection  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  Spanish  at  St.  Cloud,  when  its  president  thanked  his 

crowa.    As  the  French  Government  was  not  Majesty  for  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 

satisfied  with  the  official  declarations  given  by  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  France.    An  offer  of 

the  Governments  of  Spain  and  Prassia,  the  mediation  made  by  the  English  ambassador  at 

situation  appeared  to  become  very  grave.    All  Berlin,  Lord  Loftus,  was  declined  by  Count 

fear  of  a  war  seemed,  however,  to  be  dispelled  Bismarck,  so  long  as  France  should  not  declare 

»  when  (July  12th)  Prince  Leopold  of  his  own  ao-  her  readiness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Eng- 

cord  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  land. 

Thus,  it  was  thought,  all  that  France  claimed        On  the  19th  of  July,  the  French  charge  d'af- 

had  been  conceded,  but,  to  the  utmost  surprise  faires,  Le  Sourd,  formally  presented  to  Count  ^ 

of  all  Europe,  the  Duke  de  Gramont  notified  Bismarck  the  French  declaration  of  war.    It 

the  ambassador  of  Prussia,  Baron  von  Werther,  rests  upon  the  following  basis:  1.  The  insult 

that  France  was  not  satisfied,  and  that  King  offered  at  Ems  to  Count  Benedetti,  the  French 

William  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor  minister,  and  its  approval  by  the  Prussian 

Napoleon  must  guarantee  that  no  Prince  of  Government.    2.  The  refusal  of  the  King  of 

Hohenzollem  would  be,  in  future,  a  candidate  Prussia  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Prince 

for  the  Spanish  throne.    As  Count  Bismarck,  Leopold's  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish 

to  whom  these  new  claims  of  France  were  throne;  and  3.  The  fact  that  the  King  per- 

communicated  by  Baron  von  Werther^declined  sisted  in  giving  the  prince  liberty  to  accept  the 

to  lay  them  before  the  King,  Count  Benedetti  throne. 

obtruded  himself  into  the  presence  of  the  King       Immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the 

^  in  a  public  walk,  at  Ems,  to  renew  them  in  an  declaration  of  war,  the  chancery  of  the  French 

imperious   manner.     The  King,   with   great  embassy  at  Berlin  and  the  chancery  of  the 
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North-German  embassy  at  Paris  ceased  their  tion.  Count  Bismarck  caused  the  photographic 

functions ;  the  French  ambassadors  at  Munich,  puUication  of  the  proposed  treaty  in  ^e  very 

Stuttgart,  Oarlsruhe,  and  Dresden,  received  handwriting  of  Benedetti.  The  reply  of  Bene- 

their  passports.  The  protection  of  the  Germans  detti,  in  the  Jowmal  OfficUl  of  Paris,  of  July 

in  France  was  accepted  by  the  ambassador  of  29th,  that  the  project  of  annexing  Belgium  to 

the  United  States ;  whUe  the  English  ambas-  France  did  not  proceed  from  Louis  Napoleon, 

sador  in  Prussia  charged  himself  with  the  pro-  but  from  the  Prussian  Goyemment,  and  that 

tection  of  the  French  in  Germany.    One  more  Count  Bismarck  dictated  to  him  the  articles 

effort  at  mediation  was  made  by  the  Pope,  who  of  treaty,   was  regarded  by  public  opinion 

wro^e  as  follows  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  aa  as  a  more  subtle  than  plausible  subterfuge, 

identical  letter  being  sent  to  the  Emperor  When  the  war  was  formally  declared,  tiie 

of  France:  fear  was  widely  entertained  in  Germany  that 

YouB  MAjEair:  In  the  present  grave  drcum-  ^f  «^emess  of  France  to  precipitate  so 
stanoes  it  may  appear  an  unusual  thin);  to  receive  a  colossal  a  contest  mdicated  a  very  forward 
letter  fh>m  me ;  out,  as  the  vicar  on  earth  of  God  and  state  of  preparation  on  her  part,  and  made 
peace,  I  cannot  do  less  than  offer  my  mediation.  It  an  invasion  of  German  soil  by  a  French 
M  my  desire  to  witness  the  cessi^ion  of  warlike  prep-  ^  ^j.  ^he  commencement  of  the  war  prob- 
arations  and  to  stop  the  evils,  their  inevitable  con-  vi  a  vv»*xix.v^vvixi^x«#  «*  «**w  «  «  i#»  w 
sequences.  My  mediation  is  that  of  a  sovereign  ^^e.  A  great  relief  was  therefore  felt  when, 
whose  small  dominion  excites  no  jealousyj  and  who  at  the  end  of  «f  uly,  the  German  army  was  con- 
inspires  confidence  by  the  moral  and  religious  in-  oentrated  on  the  French  frontier  without  find- 
fluenoe  he  personifies.  May  God  lend  an  ear  to  my  jng  an  invading  force  to  repel  At  the  begin- 
wishes,  and  Iwten  also  to  those  I  form  for  your  Mar  _.®„  ^^  » „«„a*  ««  ;»»»«^«,ar  r<^«»^»»  *^««r«r-« 
jesty,  to  whom  I  would  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  ^^^^}  August,  an  immense  German  force  was 
ohanty.                                                   PIUS.  guarding  the  border  of  the  Prussian  and  the 

Given  at  the  Vatican,  July  22, 1870.  Hessian  Bhine- provinces,  the  Bavarian  Palat- 

The  Kini?  renlied  aa  follows  •  "^**^  ^^  *^®  grand-duchy  of  Baden.     The 

inejung  replied  as  10110 ws.  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  anny  was 

p,^ri^rrv<^?^hJ  tiu'SinTwS?d^^d'^  f^  7^^^  0^  Prussia,  who  on  the  8 1st  of 
your  hand.  They  cause  the  voi<»  of  God  and  of  ;2^^»  ^  company  with  Count  Bismarck,  the 
peace  to  be  heard.  How  could  my  heart  refuse  to  Mmister  of  War,  Von  Boon,  and  General  von 
listen  to  so  powerful  an  appeal  ?  Moltke,  left  Berlin  to  join  the  advance.  Gen- 
God  witnesses  that  neither  I  nor  my  people  de-  eral  von  Moltke  was  chief  of  the  general  staff  ' 

l^%Fr^fser^k  s^v'^^^- td^TtLtwl  of  the  entire  German  force^whichVas  divid^ 

take  up  the  sword  to  defend  the  independence  and  ^w)  tliree  large  armies.    Ine  first,  or  the  right 

honor  of  our  country,  ready  to  lay  it  down  the  wing,  consisting  of  the  First,  Seventh,  Eighth, 

moment  those  treasures  are  secure.  and  Ninth  Army  Corps  of  Northern  Germany, 

If  your  Holiness  could  offer  me,  from  him  who  so  ^^  the  troops  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  com- 

unexpectedly  declared  war,  assurances  of  sincerely  r"^j    ,v    n     ™i  rnT^i     r»^     •  \         o*  • 

pacifCo  dispositions  and  guarantees  against  a  similar  molded  by  General  Charles  Frederick  von  Stem- 

'  attempt  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  metz.     The  second  or  centre,  embracing  the 

certainly  will  not  be  I  who  will  reftise  to  receive  Guards,  and  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Tenth, 

them  from  your  venerable  hands,  united  as  I  am  vitii  and  Twelfth  Army  Corps  of  Northern  Germany, 

you  m  bonis  of  Christian  chanty  and  «^£^  fr^^d-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^e  commiid  of  Prince  Frederick 

Charles  of  Prussia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
As  the  Emperor  of  France  did  not  offer  the  sia  received  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  con- 
assnrances  demanded  by  King  William,  the  sistingof  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh  North- 
mediatorial  offer  of  the  Pope  remained  with-  German  corps,  and  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  Wtlr- 
out  results.  temberg,  ana  Baden.  In  addition  to  these  three 
The  speculations  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  armies,  tJiere  was  a  considerable  force  retained 
other  powers  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  formid  for  the  defence  of  the  German  coasts  under 
declarations  of  neutrality ;  Belgium,  Holland,  the  command  of  General  Yogel  von  Falken- 
and  Switzerland,  called  out  a  considerable  stein,  and  a  reserve  army,  called  the  Army  of  the 
number  of  troops,  to  enforce  their  neutrality.  North,  formed  under  the  command  of  the 
France  and  Prussia,  in  turn,  assured  these  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
"states  that  their  neutrality  would  be  respected.  The  French  army  was  under  the  command  of 
The  beUigerent  Governments  continued  for  a  the  Emperor.  General  LeboBuf,  Minister  of  War, 
time  to  issue  diplomatic  notes  explanatory  of  was  chief  of  the  general  staff.  The  troops  ready 
the  cause  of  war,  and  charging  each  other  with  for  the-  field  were  divided  into  the  Corps  de 
duplicity  and  falsehood.  None  of  these  diplo-  Garde,  commanded  by  General  Bourbaki,  and 
matic  documents  produced  so  profound  an  seven  army  corps,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
impression  as  the  publication  by  Count  Bis-  *8hal  MacMahon,  General  Frossard,  Marshal  Ba- 
marck  of  a  secret  treaty  which,  he  stated,  the  zaine.  General  de  PAdmirault,  General  de  Fail- 
'  French  ambassador  in  1866  had  submitted  to  ly,  Marshal  Canrobert,  and  General  Felix  Douay. 
Prussia,  and  which  proposed  the  concurrence  A  few  days  later  Marshal  Bazaine  was  made 
of  France  in  the  umty  of  all  Germany  under  the  acting  commander-in-chief,  with  his  head- 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  in  cas^  Prussia  should  <marter8  at  Metz,  and  with  the  Army  of  the 
agree  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France.  North  (including  the  Fourth,  Second,  and  Third 
In  order  to  prevent  any  denial  of  his  dedara-  Corps)  under  his  immediate  direction,  while 
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Uarslia]  VaoMahon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  endeavored  to  take  posseBsion  of  the  bridge 

the  Armj  of  the  South,  oonaiating  of  the  Fifth  near  Wehrden,  over  tbe  Saar,  hut  they  were 

Corpi,  and  Harehal  Oanrobert  received  the  driven  back  by  the  6re  of  the  Prossians  into  the 

command  of  the  Army  of  Reserve.  woods  toward  Olarenthal.   Three  French  com- 

Immedifttely  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  panics,  which  for  the  same  purpose  marched 

few  Freooh  regiments,  which  were  collected  toward  Gereweiler,  were  repnlsed  by  Prnsdan 

atForbaoh,  endeavored,  by  repeated  reconnois-  fhsileera,  who    were    gnaroing   the   railroad 

sancea,  to  ascertain  the  strei^th  of  the  Pros-  briflge  near  Bm^lach,  with  a  loss  of  eleven 

uan  garrison  of  Saarbriloken,  and  to  interrnpt  killed  and  wounded.    Thirty  Prossian  uhlana 

the  comiection  between  this  town  and  the  for-  burst  tbe  railroad  touiiel  between  Baargemtknd 

tress  of  Saar-LoniB.    On  Jnly  23d,  the  French  and  Bitscb,  thus  for  a  time  makmg  the  road 


from  Forboch  to  Ilagenau  unavailable.     On  prince,  had  first  to  occupy  northern  Alsace 

July  21st  the  French  were  repulsed  with  some  and  the  passes  of  the  Vosges.     On  the  side  of 

loss  near  Lndweiler.    On  the  neit  day  they  the  French,  Marshal  MaoUahon,  who  with  tbe 

mounted    seven    pieces    of  artillery  on    the  First  Corps  was  stationed  in  and  near  BtrB»- 

heighte  of  Spicheren  and  bombarded  the  open  bonrg,  was  directed  to  prevent  the  union  of 

town,  without,  however,  doing  much  damage,  the  German  armies.    On  July  26th  a  body  of 

The  bombardment  was  repeated  on  Joly  80tb,  French  infantry  which  was  to  occupy  Rhein- 

bnt  an  advance  of  the  French  infantry  was  re-  heim,  in  tbe  Bavarian  palatinate,  was  repulsed 

pulsed  by  the  German  fusileers.    The  first  im-  by  Prossian  nhlans  and  Bavarian  chosaeurs. 

f  portaot  movement  began  on  Aagust  2d,  when  On  July  S8th  there  were  several  skirmishes 

the  corps  of  General    FroBBord,  nnmbering  near  Weissenbnrg.     Oq,Angnst  2d£ingWil- 

about  30,000,  advanced  from  St.  Avoid  against  liam  arrived  at  Menti,'  and  issued  an  army 

SaarbrDcken.    This  town  had  a  garrison  of  orderby  which  he  assumed  the  chief  command 

only  BOO  men,  several  companies  of  which,  of  all  the  Gennan  armies.  Telegrams  from  tbe 

apon  learning  tbe  advance  of  the  French,  oc-  front  informed  him  that  all  the  armies  were 

onpied  tbe  heights  near  the  city.    After  de-  ready  for  an  advance.    Tbe  Third  army  began 

tuning    the   French  for    a  few  honrs,   and  to  move  on  August  4th.    It  was  on  this  day  to 

infiioting  upon  them  a  loss  of  6  killed  and  67  achieve  two  things  in  order  to  force  a  passage 

wounded,  thS    small  band   withdrew   to  the  into  Alsace.    The  Fifth  and  Eleventh  PrasMan 

rlgbt  bank  of  the  Baar.    The  French  occupied  Army  Corps,  and  the  Bavarian  dirision  Both- 

the  heights  around  BaarbrQcken,  but  not  the  mer,  were  to  take  Weissenbnrg,   while  the 

town  itself,  and  Napoleoi;  telegraphed  to  the  divisions  of  Baden  and  Wfirtemberg,  under 

r  Empress :  "  Lonis  (the  Prince  Imperial)  has  General  Werder,  were  to  march  upon  lAUter- 

received  tbe  baptism  of  fire.    He  displayed  an  burg.     Weiasenburg  and  Leuterburg  are  both 

admirable  tang  froid,  and  was  in  no  way  ex-  situated  on  the  Lanter,  and  are  connected  by  a 

cited.    He  has  preserved  a  ball  which  dropped  chain  of  ditches  and  intrenchments  (the  ao- 

dose  to  him.     There  were  soldiers  who  cried  called  Weissenbnrg  lines),  which  were  intended 

when  tbey  saw  him  so  calm."  to  guard  Alsace  against  an  invasion  from  the 

According  to  tbe  plan  of  the  campaign  de-  north.    About  two  miles  south  of  Weissen- 

^  vised   by   Moltke,  the   three   German   armies  berg,  the   Geisberg  is  situated,  a  bill   rising 

were  to  advance  by  converging  marches  upon  about  250  feet  above  the  vaUcy.    The  defence 

the  Moselle,  and  there  to  form  a  Juaction.  To  of  thia  key  to  Alsace  was  iutrnstod  to  the 

that  end  the  Third  army,  under  tbe  orown  division  of  General  Abel  Donoy,  one  of  the 
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best  "Aftican"  generala.    At  8  o'clock  the  Wflrth;  the  Eleventh  FrnattBii  CorpB,  under 

Bararians,    under   Lieutenont-General  Hart-  Oeneral  Boae,  at  Holschloch ;  the  Wnrtembei^ 

'  mann,  began  the  attack  upon  Weissenborg,  dlTision  at  Guuatett;  and  tbe  cavali?  nor^  of 

which  was  Tigoronsljdofended  bf  the  French,  Sulz,  at  Bchbaenbarg.    Skirmishea  between 

bnthad  to  snrreoder  when  the  Fifth  Frusstan  the  onhiostB  began  early  in  the  morning  and 

Gorpa  arrived  for  the  auppart  of  the  Bava-  at  i  o'clock  Worth  waa  occupied  bj  th«  Ger- 

riaoa.    The  moat  difficult  taak  of  the  day  was  tnana.     At  8  o'clock  the  Second    Bavarian 

the  Btorming  of  the  Oeieberg,  where  General  Oorpa  be(;au  the  hattle,  in  wliich  eoon  the 

Donay  had  drawn  up  the  beat  portion  of  his  whole  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Corps  took  part. 

division.     The  French  mitraUlenses  made  ter-  Aa  the  other  corps  were  still  a  coSBiderable 

ribla  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  three  Germaa  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  baUle,  the  Fifth 

regimenta  which  stormed  the  hill,  but  availed  Corps  was  ordered  to  fall  back  until  all  the 

nothing  against  the  irapetnona  bravery  of  the  troops  would  be  in  the  poeltion  aMign«d  to 

German  columna.    About  12  o'clock  General  them.    In  the  mean  while,  the  Second  Ba- 

Donay  himaelf  fell,  the  French  line  broke,  800  varian  Corps  had  gained  an  advantageous  po- 

priaoners  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Germans,  sition  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  it 

and  the  key  to  Alsace  was  secured.  The  crown  abandoned  when  it  received  the  order  of  the 

prince,  who  from  the  heighta  of  Schweigen,  commander-in-chief.      The  French,  thus  re- 

noar  Weissenburg,  had  directed  the  battle,  was  lieved,  and  reoeiving  by  railroad  large  reGn- 

roceived  by  his  troops  with  indescribable  en-  forcements  from  the  corps  of  Fwlly  and  Oan- 

thuaiasm.    The  town  of  Lauterburg  was  occu-  robert,    concentrated    their    whole   strength 

pied  by  the  troops  of  Baden,  under  General  against  the  riflh  German  Corps,  at  WCrtb. 

Beyer,  and  those  of  WUrtemberg,  under  Gen-  As  the  Eleventh  German  Corps  conld  already 

eral  Obemitz,  withont  enconntering  any  re-  be  seen  to  be  on  the  march  from  Gnnstett,  the 

^stance.  Fifth  Corps  asmmed  the  offensive.     Threo 

On  August   Sth  the  headqunrters  of  the  limes  it  endeavored  to  penetrate  across  the 

crown  prfiice  were  at  Sulz.    It  was  at  once  Saner  and  beyond  WOrtb,  hut  each  time  it  was 

ascertained  that  HacUolion,  to  arrest  the  ed-  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter.    At  2 

vance  of  the  victorious  Germans,  was  rapidly  o'clock  the  engagement  became  general  along 

'  concentrating  his  corps  west  of  VCrth.    In  the  whole  line.    The  Eleventh  Corps  attacked 

the  morning  of  August  6tb  he  occupied  the  Elsassbausen,  and  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  ap- 

line  eitending  from  Froschweiler  to  Mors-  pcared  on  the  field  from  Gorsdoff.    Fnriousat- 

bronn,  having  his  centre  in  Elaasshausen.    On  tackswere  made  end  repulsed  ou  botli  sides,  bat 

the  German  side,  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps  at  Iength£lsasshausenwaetaken,findthe£leT- 

{onder  General  Hartmann)  had  ita  position  at  enth  Corps,  soon  followed  by  the  WOrtemberg 

icmbach,  north  of  W6rth ;  the  Fifth  Prussian  division  from  the  south,  and  the  First  Bavarian 

Corps,  under  General  Kirchbach,  at  Preusch-  from  the  east,  cooperated  in  the  attack  upon 

dorf,  east  of  Worth ;  the  First  Bavarian  Corps,  tlie  last  position  of  the  French  at  Froechwei-  ' 

onder  General  Von  der  Tann,  at  Lamperts-  ler.    At  4  o'clock  the  victory  of  the  Gennuis 

loch,  sonth  of  the'  road  leading  from  Sulz  to  was  complete,  and  the  French,  hotly  pursued 


by  the  German  cavalry,  put  to  flight.    The  tiired  or  killed.  The  Germans  lost  about  4,000 

loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  in  killed  and  wounded. 
■  estimated  at  10,000.    Among  the  dead  were        On  the  same  day  on  which  IfacMahon  was 

Generals  Colson  and  KaouL    Two  eagles,  SO  defeated  at  Wfirth,  parts  of  the  First  and  . 

cannons,  G  mitrailleuses,  360,000  francs,  and  Second    German    armiee,    numbering   in    all 

8,000  pnsonors,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Qer-  twenty-seven  battalions,  gained  a  brilliant  vio- 

mauB.    Host  of  the  Toioos  were  either  cap-  tory  over  the  Second  French  Corps  nnder 
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General  Frossard,  near  Saarbrdcken.    On  the  new  corps,  the  Tenth  and  the  Thirteenth^ere 

approach  of  the  Germana,  Frossard  withdrew  to  be  organized  near  Chalons  and  near  JPariB, 

his  forces  to  the  steep  and   partly-wooded  under  Trochu  and  Vinoy.    It  was  at  first  the 

0^  heights  of  Spichem,  which  were  considered  plan  of  Bazaine  to  maintain  his  favorable  posi- 
an  almost  impregnable  position.  The  heights  tion  on  the  Keid,  between  Bonzonville  and 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  in  Metz,  and  there  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Bat 
which  SaarbrtXcken  is  situated,  and  which  the  when  it  became  more  evident  from  day  to  day 
German  infantry  had  now  to  traverse  without  that  German  forces  in  overwlielming  numbers 
any  cover.  In  many  places  the  hills  run  out  were  massed  against  Metz,  and  the  Grown 
into  the  valley,  flanking  it  in  every  direction.  Prince  began  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the 
Though  fatigued  by  forced  marches,  the  Prus-  French,  it  was  resolved,  after  leaving  behind 
sian  troops  at  iloon  were  ordered  to  storm  the  one  corps  in  Metz  for  garrison  duty,  to  abandon 
heights.  They  met  with  a  formidable  resiat-  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  fall  back  across  the 
ance,  and  suffered  immense  losses ;  the  single  Meuse  in  the  neighbornood  of  Verdun,  and 
division  Sttllpnagel  alone  losing  2,297  men.  form  at  Chalons  a  junction  with  MacMahon  and 
For  several  hours  no  progress  was  made,  but  the  new  corps,  and  thus  to  oppose  the  farther 
when  the  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Division  succeed-  advance  of  the  Germans  by  an  army  of  more 
ed  in  mounting  two  batteries  on  the  heights,  the  than  800,000  men.  This  change  of  positioii  by 
mitrailleuses  were  ulenoed,  and  the  position  the  French  ig  said  to  have  been  made  in  com- 
of  the  French  became  untenable.  They  re-  plianoe  with  the  advice  of  General  Changar- 
treated  in  great  haste  during  the  night,  leaving  nief,  who,  though  an  ardent  Orleanist,  ofi^ered 
behind  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  G«r-  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  his  services  to  the 
mans  took  about  2,000  unwounded  prisoners  Emperor,  and,  tdough  they  were  not  accepted, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  war  materiaL  On  went  to  Metz,  where  he  had  a  long  interview 
the  next  day,  August  7th,  the  Prussians  occu-  with  Napoleon.  The  movement  of  the  French 
pied  Forbach  and  SaargemtLnd ;  on  August  was  to  begin  on  the  14th  of  August.  At  the 
9th,  St.  Avoid.  .  headquarters  of  the  German  army  it  was  re- 
in consequence  of  these  German  successes  garded  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 

f  the  entire  French  army  fell  babk.    The  corps  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  French  at 

of  MacMahon,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Germans,  Chalons,  and  to  that  end  to  cut  off  the  retreat 

hastily  retreated   toward  Nancy  and   Metz.  of  Bazaine.    Steinmetz  accordingly  was  or- 

The  other  corps  retreated  in  the  same  direc-  dered  to  attack  the  retreating  French  in  the 

tion,  occupying  a  new  position  along  the  line  rear,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  detain  them, 

of  the  Moselle.     A  proclamation  by  the  Em-  while  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  to  get  to 

*  press  Eugenie,  who  had  been  appointed  Be-  their  front  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Ver- 

gent  of  France,  acknowledged  that  the  French  dun,  and  attack  them  in  front  and  on  the  left, 

army  had  suffered  a  serious  check,  and  called  The  most  difficult  part  of  this  strategic  opera- 

for  the   organization  of  the   most  vigorous  tion  was  that  assigned  to  Prince  Frederick 

resistance.    The  Ministerial  Council  declared  Charles.     In  order  to  secure  the  passage  of 

Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  convoked  the  the  Moselle,  he  must  seize  and  hold  Pont-&- 

Chambers,  which  met  on  the  9th,  and  de-  Mousson,  a  town  about  12  miles  south  of  Metz. 

clared  at  once  their  want^f  confidence  in  the  His  troops  reached  and  secured  the  place  only 

ministry,  and  caused  the  appointment  of  a  new  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  a  train  with 

^   Cabinet  with  Count  Palikao  as  president.  Both  French  troops  from  Metz,  who,  when  they  saw 

the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body  adopted  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  returned 

the  propositions  of  the  Government  for  an  in-  in  great  haste.    It  was  apparent,  nevertheless, 

crease  of  the  army,  and  for  a  reorganization  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  could  not  strike 

of  the  National  Guard.    The  war  credit  was  the  road  from  MetztoYerdun  before  the  16th, 

raised  to  1,000,000,000  francs,  and  the  most  and,  as  Bazaine  intended  to  leave  Metz  on  the 

extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  prepare  for  14th,  it  became  tilie  task  of  Steinmetz  to  detain 

a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  him  for  at  least  two  days.    This  led,  on  the 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  First  and  Second  same  day,  to  the  battle  of  Courcelles.    General 

German  armies,  or  their  right  wing  and  cen-  Steinmetz  had  under  his  orders  three  army 

tre,  advanced  along  their  whole  line.   Detached  corps :  the  First  (East  Prussian),  under  General 

troops  of  the  First  Army  had  on  this  day  a  skir-  Manteuffel;  the  Seventh  (Westphalian),  under 

mish  with  the  vanguard  of  the  French  oon-  General  Zastrow ;  and  the  Eighth  (Rhine-Prus- 

centrated  near  Metz  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  sian),  under  General  G^ben.    The  First  Corps 

who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  was  stationed  between  the  two  roads  leading 

of  the  entire  French  forces.    He  had  under  his  to  Boulay  and  St.  Avoid ;  the  Seventh  between 

orders  five  corps:  the  Guards,  the  Second  Corps  the  latter  road  and  that  leading  to  Faulque- 

nnder  Frossard,  the  Third  under  Decaen,  the  mont,  the  Eighth  as  a  reserve  behind  both  and 

Fourth  under  L^  Admirault,  and  the  Sixth  under  near  the  town  of  Courcelles,  which  lies  in  the 

Oanrobert.    At  the  same  time  Marshal  Mac^a-  centre  of  tiiis  position.    Two  cavalry  divisions 

hon  had  his  headquarters  at  Chalons,  with  his  were  stationed  near  St.  Barbe  and  Frontigny. 

own  corps,  the  first,  the  Fifth  under  FaiUy,  The  French  occupied  the  line  from  Colombey 

and  the  Seventh  under  Felix  Douay.    Two  overMontoyandNoisseviUetoSisrvigny.    The 
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battle  began  in  the  afternoon  with  a  violent 
attack  by  the  Thirteenth  Division  of  the 
'Westphalian  Oorps  npon  the  rear-gaard  of 
the  Third  French  Corps,  and  soon  the  con- 
test raged  along  the  whole  line.  On  the 
part  of  the  French  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fonrth  Corps  were  drawn  into  the  fight;  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  the  First  and  Second 
corps,  the  divisions  of  the  Fonrtii  Corps  and 
one  regiment  of  the  Ninth  Corps  (Manstein) ; 
the  Eighth  German  Corps  did  not  become  in* 
volved.    The  cavalrj  on  both  sides  took  but 


little  part  in  the  action,  which  was  chiefly  fought 
by  the  infantry  and  artillery.  Both  armies 
displayed  great  obstinacy,  bat  at  10  o'clock  the 
Germans  were  masters  of  the  whole  field,  the 
French  having  been  driven  back  toward  the 
fortress.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  in  dead  and 
wounded  was  estimated  at  about  4,000,  while 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  at  least  equally  large. 
On  the  morning  of  August  15th  General  Stein* 
metz  obtained  the  consent  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  an  armistice  for  the  bnrial  of  the  dead  of 
both  armies.    The  result  of  the  battle  fully 


corresponded  with  the  intentions  of  the  Ger- 
man headquarters.  The  enemy  had  been  dis- 
lodged from  the  villages  east  of  Metz  which  it 
occupied,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  the 
departure  of  the  army  from  Metz  on  the  14th 
of  August  had  been  prevented. 

The  Army  of  the  Moselle,  under  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine (its  official  name  still  was  the  "Army  of 
the  Bhine"),  left  Metz  on  August  15th,  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  in 
order  to  retreat  over  Verdun,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Menehould,  to  Chalons,  on  the  Mame.  For 
its  march  to  Verdun  it  had  at  its'  command 
three  main  roads:  a  northern  one,  about  88 
miles  long,  over  Briey  and  Etain,  passing 
through  an  open  and  hilly  country,  with  sparse 
woody  tracts;  a  central  one,  about  84  miles 


long,  leading  over  Gravelotte,  Conflans,  and 
Etain,  and  traversing  many  heights  and  woody 
ravines ;  and  a  southern  one,  about  80  miles 
long,  which  leads  over  Gravelotte,  Rezonville, 
Vionville,  Mars  la  Tour,  and  ManheuUes,  and 
passes  beyond  Gravelotte,  through  several 
trough-shaped  ravines,  the  narrow  valleys  of 
several  creeks  which  flow  into  the  Orne,  and 
always  in  dose  proximity  to  villages.  The  line 
from  Mars  la  Tour  to  Gravelotte,  and  the  two 
lines  leading  from  there  northward  to  Jamy, 
constitute  a  triangle,  the  interior  of  which  is 
sprinkled  with  viQages,  hamlets,  and  partly 
with  woods.  This  triangle,  so  well  adapted 
for  defensive  purposes,  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Vumoilley  on  August  16th.  Bazaine 
chose  for  his  retreat  the  southern  road,  as  it  is 
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tlie  shortest,  altboQgh  it  was  the  one  the  most  perform  it  the  brigade  lost  two-thirds  of  its 

exposed  to  an  attack.    He  appears  not  to  have  men  in  dead  and  womided ;  bat  it  was  snc- 

been  altogether  nnprepared  for  the  advance  of  cessfhl.    The  Germans  maintained  their  posi- 

the  enem7,  bat  feared  no  serious  danger,  ex-  tion  nntil,  abont  three  o^clock,  the  whole  of 

pecting  at  all  events  an  escape  by  the  central  and  the  Tenth  Oorps  (Hanoverians,  nnder  General 

northern  roads  onimpcjided.    To  the  Emperor,  Yoigt-Rheetz)  appeared  on  the  battle-iield,  and 

whose  large  retinae  was  a  serious  obstraction  simrdtaneoosly  with  them,  Prince  Frederick 

*'  to  the  retreating  army^  the  danger  was  repre-  Oharles,  who  had  ridden  from  Pont-&-Monsson 

sented  as  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  he  was  to  Yionville,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  in  one 

prevailed  upon  to  separate  from  the  army  on  the  hour,  and  at  once  assumed  the  chief  command, 

morning  of  August  16th,  and  to  hajsten  from  The  battle  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 

Gravelotte  over  Stain  to  Yerdun,  and  thence  violence.  The  Westphalian  cavalry  brigade  of 

to  Chalons.    To  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  the  General  Wedell  severely  suffered  in  storming 

Emperor  had  bidden  farewell  on  August  14th  the  heights  to  the  northeast  of  Hars  la  Tour, 

by  tne  following  proclamation:  "While  I  leave  and  was  subsequently  driven  back  with  great 

you  to  fight  agamst  the  invader,  I  intrust  to  loss ;  but  the  fruit  of  its  victory  was  saved  by 

your  patriotism  the  defence  of  this  large  city,  a  briUiant  attack  from  the  cavalry  division 

Tou  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  take  posses-  Rheinbaben  upon  the  French.    On  the  right 

sion  of  this  bulwark  of  France,  and  you  will  wing  of  the  Germans,  the  French  in  the  after- 

vie  with  the  army  in  courage  and  sacrifices,  noon,  after  occupying  the  "Bois  desOignons** 

I  shall  always  retain  a  thankM  memory  for  and  the  "  Bois  de  6t.  Amould,''  southeast  of 

the  reception  which  I  have  found  within  your  RezonvUle,  and  planting  their  artillery  on  the 

walls,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  in  happier  times  heights  between  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte, 

to  thank  you  for  your  noble  attitude."  made  a  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  position  of 

The  Third  Army  Oorps  (Brandenburgers,  the  Division  Stftlpnagel,  and  to  expose  the 

under  General  Alvensleben)  crossed  the  Mo-  Third  and  Tenth  German  Oorps  to  an  attack 

%^  selle  on  the  evening  of  August  16th  near  No-  from  all  the  five  French  corps  on  three  sides, 

veant,  Ohampey,  and  Pont-£-Mousson.    It  was  This  danger  was  averted  by  the  arrival  of  the 

the  Fifth  and  Sixth  infantry  divisions  under  Division  Bamekow,  of  the  Eighth  Oorps,  and 

Generals  Sttdpnagel   and  Buddenbrock,  the  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  division  of  the  Ninth 

Sixth  cavalry  division  under  the  Duke  Wil-  Oorps,  tmder  command  of  Prince  Louis  of 

liam  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  son-in-law  of  Queen  Yic- 

corps.    At  midnight  the  advance-guards  had  toria.     At  seven  o^clock  the  entire  German 

arrived  at  the  town  of  Gorze.    At  five  o'clock  line  was  on  the  advance ;  at  nine  o'clock  the 

on  the  morning  of  August  16th  the  advance  battle  was  over,  and  the  French  in  full  retreat, 

was  continued,  General  Buddenbrock  with  the  The  Germans  had  won  a  complete  victory,  and 

artillery  marching  to  the  left  against  Mars  la  had  taken  from  the  French  2  eagles,  8  guns, 

Tour,  and  General  SttQpnagel  with  the  cavalry  and  2,000  prisoners.    But  this  victory  had  been 

divisiontothe  right  against  Yionville.    Soon  it  dearly  purchased,  for  their  entire  loss,  killed 

was  announced  that  Yionville  and  Flavigny  and  captured,  was  estimated  at  17,000  men, 

a  little  more  to  the  south,  as  well  as  the  among  whom  were  700  officers.    Among  the 

heights  in  the   south  and  southwest,  were  dead  were  Generals  D6ringand  Wedell ;  among 

occupied  by  the  enemy.     The  bulk  of  the  the  wounded.  Generals   Itauch  and  Gruter. 

French  army   was  located   north   and   east  The  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  alone  had  lost  no 

of  Yionville,  in  the  direction  toward  Rezon-  less  than  47  officers  and  1,400  men. 
viUe.      The    first    skirmishes    between   the        On  August  16th  tiie  headquarters  of  the  King 

vanguards  took  place  between  eight  and  ten  were  moved  from  Hemy  to  Pont-4-Mousson. 

o'clock  A.  M.    Soon  after,  the  Division  Bud-  The  royal  headquarters  at  this  time  consisted  • 

denbrook  took  Yionville  and  Flavigny,  while  of  about  one  thousand  persons;  and  included 

the  Division  Stalpnagel  by  a  bayonet-charge  the  Oivil  Oabioet,  the  Military  Oabinet,  the 

repulsed  several  French  battalions  which  en-  latter  under  A^utant-Greneral  von  Treskow ; 

deavored  to  advance  from  Rezonville  to  Fla-  the  general  staff  of  which  Qount  Moltke  was 

vigny,  and  maintained  the  heights  running  the   ohie^  and  General  Podbielski   quarter- 

from  Gorze  to  Yionville  against  repeated  at-  master-general,  the  American  General  Sheri- 

tacks  of  the  French.    Fully  appreciating  the  dan,  and  the  Russian  Oount  Eutusow.    In  the 

importance  of  the  position,  the  French  massed  evening  of  the  same  day  Prince  Frederick 

immense  bodies  of  troops  for  its  recovery ;  but  Oharles  returned  from  Yionville  to  Gorze,  and  as 

the  two  German  divisions,  though  suffering  early  as  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Au^st 

very  heavy  losses,  bravely  stood  their  ground  17th),  he  was  on  the  battle-field  to  reconnoitre 

against  overwhelming  numbers.  Early  in  the  af-  the  movements  of  the  enemy.    The  Xing,  in 

t^moon,  the  Division  Buddenbrock  was  in  dan-  consequence  of  a  dispatch  received  by  him  from 

ger  of  having  its  position  turned  by  the  French,  tiie  prince  at  two  o'clock,  set  out  from  Pont-&- 

when  the  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Bredow,  Mousson  at  four  o'clock,  and  two  hours  later 

of  the  Tenth  Oorps,  arrived  in  time  to  engage  joined  the  prince  on  the  battle-field.    A  recon- 

the  French  centre  at  Yionville.    The  task  was  noissance  soon  showed  that  the  French  medi- 

^  one  of  extreme  danger,  and  in  undertaking  to  tated  not  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  but  the  con- 
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tinnance  of  their  retreat.  As  the  soathem  and  of  St  Marie,  thereby  catting  off  a  farther  re- 
central  roads  from  Metz  and  Verdun  were  con-  treat  of  the  French  on  the  northern  road  from 
trolled  by  the  Germans,  the  northern  road  lead-  Metz  to  Yerdan.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  Prince 
ing  over  Briey  offered  the  only  chance  of  escape,  Angast,  hoping  that  the  Saxons  woidd  soon 
and  the  caval^  was,  therefore,  at  once  ordered  arrive,  ordered  an  assault  upon  St.  Privat,  the 
to  watch  the  French  movement  in  this  direo-  highest  point  of  the  whole  battle-field,  and  the 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  key  of  the  French  position.  The  G^rinans 
consultations  by  the  King,  the  prince,  General  foaght  with  extraordinary  bravery,  but  al- 
Moltke,  and  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  though  St.  Privat  burned  in  several  places, 
the  Second  Army,  General  Stiehle.  On  the  they  were  repulsed  with  immense  slaughter, 
morning  of  August  18th,  all  the  preparations  and  were  unable  to  make  any  headway,  until, 
for  a  general  attack  upon  the  positions  of  the  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  Saxon  infantry, 
French  were  completed.  The  King  himself  was  which  had  made  a  wider  circuit  than  was  ex- 
on  the  battle-field  at  fbur  o'clock,  and  assumed  pected,  and  caused  the  evacuation  of  Bonoourt, 
the  command  of  both  the  First  and  Second  arrived  from  the  north.  The  attack  was  sim- 
Annies.  Altogether,  eight  German  army  corps  ultaneously  and  on  all  sides  renewed  both  by 
were  ready  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  bat-  the  Guard  and  the  Saxons ;  but  still  the  French 
tie,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  held  out  with  desperate  bravery,  and  although 
French ;  besides  the  five  which  had  taken  part  tile  whole  place  was  burned  down,  the  ruins 
in  the  battles  of  Oourcelles  and  Yionville  were  taken  only  step  by  step.  Finally,  under 
(Third,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth),  the  the  cover  of  the  darkness  they  effected  a  re- 
Second  (Pomeranians),  under  command  of  treat  on  the  road  to  Metz.  In  the  centre,  the 
General  Fransecki,  the  Twelfth,  containing  the  Ninth  Oorps,  reenforced  by  divisions  of  the 
army  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  under  the  Third  and  Tenth,  especially  their  artillery. 
Grown  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  and  the  Oorps  toward  evening  took  Amanvillers,  and  com- 
of  the  Guard,  under  Prince  August  of  WtLr-  pelled  the  enemy  to  retreat.  On  the  right 
temberg.  The  Gorman  army  was  drawn  up  wing,  General  Steinmetz  hastened  to  join  in 
as  follows:  The  right  wing,  south  of  Gravelotte,  the  battle,  as  soon  as  the  thunder  of  cannon 
consisted  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Oorps,  from  Verneville  notified  him  of  the  advance 
under  General  Steinmetz,  to  which  the  Second  of  the  Ninth  Oorps.  After  one  hour's  firing 
Oorps,  which  left  Pont-iUMousson  at  two  o'clock  he  silenced  the  French  artillery  on  the  points 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  served  as  a  re-  of  Point  du  Jour,  which  is  separated  from  the 
serve ;  the  Ninth  Oorps,  with  the  Hessian  dl-  heights  of  Gravelotte  by  a  woody  ravine.  The 
vision,  formed  the  centre ;  the  left  wing  was  brigade  of  Groltz  took  the  village  of  Vanx  and 
composed  of  the  Guard  and  the  Twelfth  Oorps.  stormed  the  heights  of  Jussy.  The  Eighth 
The  Third  and  Tenth  Oorps  were  a  reserve  for  Oorps  advanced  from  Bezonville  against  the 
both  the  centre  and  left  wing.  On  the  French  bois  de  (^nevaux,  silenced  the  batteries  of 
side  the  corps  of  I'Admirault  was  placed  in  the  the  enemy,  took,  after  repeated  attacks  and 
centre;  the  corps  of  Frossard  and  Decaen  on  most  severe  losses,  St.  Hubert,  but  was  unable 
the  left,  the  corps  of  Oanrobert  on  the  right,  to  get  possession  of  the  heights  behind  it  A 
and  the  Guard,  as  a  reserve,  on  the  right  wing,  last  onset  which  the  French  made  from  the 
The  centre  of  the  French  arm^  was  at  the  heights  of  Gravelotte  was  repulsed.  Then  the 
village  of  Amanvillers,  on  both  sides  of  which  Second  Oorps,  which  had  not  yet  taken  any 
it  held  the  heights  of  St.  Privat,  Leipsig,  Mos-  part  in  the  battle,  received  orders  to  storm  the 
cow,  St.  Hubert,  and  Point  du  Jour.  Accord-  heights  of  Rozerieuller,  with  the  exception  of 
Ing  to  the  German  plan  of  battle,  the  Seventh  St.  Privat  the  best  fortified  and  an  apparent- 
and  Eighth  Oorps  were  to  take  the  heights  ly  impregnable  point  of  the  French  position, 
and  woods  east  and  south  of  Gravelotte;  the  Again  the  French  stood  their  ground 'with  great 
Ninth  was  to  advance  from  Bezonville  against  bravery,  and  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the 
YerneviUe  and  Amanvillers ;  on  the  left,  the  storming  columns;  but  again  it  was  of  no  avail; 
Guard  was  to  march  in  a  northerly  direction  the  heights  were  taken  and  the  French  driven 
over  Doncourt  upon  St.  Marie;  stiU  more  to  back  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Quentin. 
the  left  the  Saxons  were  to  march  northward  The  Grerman  victory  was  complete.  The 
through  Jamey,  to  pass  by  St.  Marie,  to  cross  Twelfth  Oorps  received  orders  to  dispatch  two 
the  road  of  Briey  to  turn  the  positions  of  the  sauadrons  to  destroy  the  railroad  leading  from 
French,  and  to  attack  their  greatest  bulwark,  Metz  to  Thionville  and  the  telegraph,  and  also 
the  village  of  St.  Privat  la  Montague,  in  flank  to  send  a  larger  force  to  Woippy,  where  the 
and  in  the  rear,  while  Duke  August  of  W&r-  road  branches  off.  The  orders  were  executed 
temberg  would  attack  it  in  front.  The  bat-  during  the  night,  and  thus  Metz  was  isolated 
,tle  was  opened  about  noon  by  the  Ninth  on  all  sides.  The  loss  of  the  German  army, 
Oorps,  which  took  Yemeville  and  advanced  exclusive  of  the  Second  Oorps,  amounted  to 
upon  Amanvillers,  but  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  520  officers  and  over  18,000  men. 
brave  resistance  of  the  Frencn.  The  Guard  The  results  of  the  battles  near  Metz  were  of 
took  the  village  of  St.  Ail,  not  £ar  from  Aman-  decidve  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
viUers,  and,  about  three  o'clock,  after  a  brief  but  war.  The  best  portion  of  the  French  army 
violent  encounter  with  the  enemy,  tiie  village  ^^as  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  and  made  unavaila* 
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ble  for  a  farther  resistance  to  the  progress  of  JAgnj  on  Angnst  26th,  and  through  Bar-le-Dno 
the  Germans.  Although  several  German  corps  proceeded  to  Bemignj. 
had  to  remain  for  the  investment  of  Metz,  .  The  fortified  camp  at  Chalons,  which  was 
landwehr  regiments  began  to  arrive  in  Franoe,  regarded  b^  the  population  of  Paris  as  an  im- 
and  to  relieve  the  regular  army.  At  the  close  pregnable  buttress  to  the  capital,  was  evacn- 
of  August,  80,000  landwehr  infantry  and  four  ated  from  August  21st  to  August  23d.  Harshal 
regiments  of  landwehr  cavalry  had  entered  ICacMahon,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  country,  swelling  the  total  number  of  the  Prince  Imperial  proceeded  on  August  2l8t 
^  German  troops  in  France  to  about  600,000.  via  Oourcelles,  to  Keims ;  on  August  28d  the 
At  the  same  time  three  reserve  army  corps  last  French  battalions  left,  and  on  August  25th 
were  organized  in  Germany,  one  on  the  Rhine,  the  place  was  occupied  by  German  troops.  On 
under  the  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe-  the  same  day  the  small  fortress  of  Yitry,  which 
rin,  a  second  in  Berlin  under  General  Can-  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from  Chalons, 
stein,  and  the  third  near  Glogau,  under  Gen-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  and  com- 
eral  LOwenfeld.  mands  both  the  railroad  which  leads  from  St. 
The  army  of  investment  which  was  left  at  Pizier  or  Bar-le-Duc  to  Chalons  and  Paris,  and 
Metz  consisted  of  the  First  Army,  heretofore  the  southern  road  to  Sezanne  and  Paris,  capit- 
commanded  by  General  Steinmetz,  and  the  ulated.  About  1,100  men,  who  already  nad 
Second  Army ;  the  whole  under  the  command  left  the  fortress'  to  join  MacMahon,  were  over- 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  It  comprised  the  taken  by  Prussian  cavalry  and  captured. 
First,  Second,  Third,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  At  the  German  headquarters  it  was  at  first 
and  Tenth  Corps,  and  two  cavalry  divisions,  unknown  whether  MacMahon  was  moving  for 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  which  was  at  Paris  or  for  Metz.  Soon,  however,  the  recon- 
once  to  resume,  under  the  command  of  the  noissances  made  in  every  direction,  and,  still 
Elng,  the  advance  into  the  interior,  was  divided  more,  some  important  information  about  the 
into  two  armies,  of  which  one,  the  Third  Army,  movements  of  the  French  armies  wh\ch,  in  an 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Grown  imprudent  correspondence  from  Mezi^res,  was 
Prince  of  Prussia;  the  other,  the  Fourth,  un-  conveyed  to  a  Belgian  newspaper,  and  from 
der  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  The  Berlin  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  headquarters 
former  comprised  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Elev-  of  the  King,  gave  to  General  Moltke  the  assur- 
enth  North-German  Corps,  the  two  Bavarian  ance  that  MacMahon  had  marched  to  the  re- 
Corps,  the  WUrtemberg  division  (that  of  Baden  lief  of  Bazaine.  The  positive  information  was 
was  investing  Strasbourg),  and  one  division  of  received  by  General  Moltke  while  at  his  break- 
cavalry  ;  to  the  other,  the  Fourth  Army,  bo-  fast,  and,  before  the  meal  was  finished,  a  plan, ' 
longed  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Corps,  the  which  mmed  at  cutting  off  the  retreat '  of 
Guard,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry.  Both  MacMahon  toward  Paris,  and  required  for  its 
armies  were  by  converging  marches  to  ad-  successful  execution  forced  marches  during  a 
vanoe  upon  Chalons,  the  one  from  Nancy,  few  days,  from  four  o^clock  in  the  momingto 
where  its  headquarters  were  as  late  as  August  ten  in  the  evening,  was  decided  upon.  The 
16th,  over  Commercy,  Ligny,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  army  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  abandoned 
Yitry;  the  other  from  the  battle-field  near  the  inarch  upon  Paris,  and,  in  order  to  flank 
Metz,  over  Yerdun  and  Menehould.  Before  the  MacMahon,  hastened  from  Chalons,  over  Suip- 
beginning  of  the  advance,  the  King  of  Prussia  pes  to  Youziers,  while  the  Fourth  Army  of  tho 
and  the  crown  prince  had  an  interview  at  Pont-  Saxon  Crown  Prince  advanced  from  Yerdun. 

"^  4-Mous8on,  the  first  meeting  since  their  de-  through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Meuse  toward 
parture  from  Berlin.  The  King  conferred  the  Dun  and  Stenay,  its  left  wing  retaining  con- 
iron  cross  upon  the  crown  prince ;  the  latter  stant  connection  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
declared,  however,  that  he  could  wear  this  badge  Third  Army.  The  royal  headquarters  were 
of  distinction  only  on  condition  it  should  be  at  steadily  moved  forward  between  these  two 
the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  chief  of  his  armies ;  being  transferred,  on  August  26th, 
stafiE^  General  Blumenthal ;  and  the  King  at  from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Clermont,  and  on  August 
once  complied  with  this  wish.  On  the  23d  of  29th  from  Clermont  to  Grandpr^.  The  French 
August  the  headquarters  of  the  crown  prince  army  consisted  of  the  First,  Fifrh,  Seventh,  and 
were  removed  from  Yaucouleurs  to  Ligny,  Twelfth  Corps,  which  had  been  concentrated 
where  on  the  24th  the  King  idso  arrived,  in  Chalons;  of  the Dumont  Brigade,  which  had 
While  all  were  waiting  for  the  King,  the  crown  been  recalled  from  Rome ;  of  some  divisions  of 
prince  received  the  important  news  that  Mar-  the  marine  infantry ;  of  four  regiments  which 

**  shal  MacMahon  had  evacuated  Chalons.    Ac-  had  belonged  to  the  escort  of  the  Emperor ; 

cordingly,  General  Moltke,  who  arrived  about  and  reinforcements  received  from  Paris.    In 

two  hours  before  the  King,  had  at  (moe  a  con-  consequence  of  their  forced  marches,  the  Ger- 

ference  with  General  Blumenthal,  in  which  the  mans  soon  overtook  the  French.    On  August 

two  strategists  discussed  a  new  and  bold  plan  27^,  Saxon,  cavalry  encountered  six  squadrona 

adapted  to  the  altered  military  situation.    The  of  a  French  regiment  near  JSusancyy  eleven  miles 

King  on  the  same  day  left  for  Bar-le-Duc,  southeast  of  Stenay,  and  fbrced  them  to  retreat, 

where  the  chief  headquarters  were  to  be  es-  On  the  29th  the  Saxon  vanguard  took  the 

tablished ;    the  crown  prince  set  out    from  heights  near  Kouart^  northeast  of  Buzancy ; 
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and  on  the  same  day  two  squadrons  of  Pjpqs-  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps  was  to  advance 

sian  ■  hossars  stormed  the  village  of  Vonoq,  against  Wadelinoonrt  and  Frenois,  the  Elev- 

north  of  Yoaziers,  and  made  many  prisoners,  enth  against  St.  Menges;  the  Fifth  Corps  was 

It  was  Imown  in  consequence  of  several  re-  to  support  the  mo vement,  and  the  Wftrtemberg 

connoissanoes  that  MacMahon  had  concentrated  Division  to  remain  near    Donchery  for  the 

"^  between  Beaumont  and  La  Ch^ne,  and  accord-  protection  of  the  road  leading  to  M^zi^res. 
ingly  a  simultaneous  attack  was  ordered  to  be  The  centre  of  the  French  position  was  in  the 
made  on  August  30th,  by  portions  of  the  Third  fortress  of  Sedan ;  its  flank  extended  from 
and  Fourth  Armies.  The  battle  began  at  noon  Givonne  along  the  Ardennes,  which  are  sit- 
and  lasted  until  night.  The  rigbt  of  the  nated  in  the  rear  of  Sedan,  to  the  road  of 
French,  which,  after  being  driven  from  the  vil-  M6zi^res.  The  crown  prince,  who  had  left  his 
lage  of  Oches,  had  .occupied  a  very  strong  night-quarters  in  the  village  of  Chemery  at 
position  on  the  heights  near  the  village  of  4  o^clock  in  the  morning,  was  to  view  the  bat- 
Stonne,  was  forced  to  retreat  when  the  Fourth  tie  from  a  hUl  n^ar  Donchery ;  the  King  from  ^ 
Gierman  Corps  occupied  Beaumont.  The  First  a  height  south  of  Frenois.  The  battle  was  be-  ^ 
Corps  of  the  Bavarians  drove  the  French  gun  by  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  under  Gen- 
-^  nor&ward  toward  Raucourt,  and  the  Saxons  eral  vonder  Tann,  to  whose  discretion  it  had 
inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  them  while  a  re-  been  left  to  attack  BazeiUes  even  during  the 
treat  across  the  Meuse  was  effected  to  Mouzon.  night,  and  to  arrest  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos- 
More  than  7,000  prisoners,  20  cannon,  and  11  sible  until  the  arrival  of  the  other  corps.  At 
mitrailleuses,  were  the  trophies  of  the  day  of  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  vangnamofthe 
Beaumont.  On  the  part  of  the  French  the  First  Corps  advanced  to  storm  Bazeilles.  For 
corps  of  Failly  was  almost  the  only  portion  of  six  hours,  the  French,  vigorously  supported 
the  army  which  was  actually  engaged,  but  the  by  the  entire  population,  disputea  the  posses- 
whole  army  of  MacMahon  was  delayed  in  its  sion  of  this  place  with  great  obstinacy,  but 
march,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  about  ten  o'clock  they  abandoned  it.  Soon 
German  plan.  On  August  81st  the  German  after,  a  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  which 
armies  continued  to  advance,  and  again  had  arrived  for  the  support  of  the  Bavarians, 
several  encounters  at  Remilly,  Bazeilles,  and  advanced  beyond  Bazeilles  to  the  village  of 
Carignan,  which  were,  however,  less  bloody  Balan,  in  and  around  which  the  battle  raged 
than  those  of  the  preceding  day.  The  army  nntil  after  four  o'clock.  It  was  taken  by  the 
of  the  Saxon  Crown  Prince  pushed  forward  Germans,  partly  retaken  by  the  French,  but 
beyond  Carignan  and  Mouzon.  From  the  west  Anally,  when  fresh  troops  arrived,  permanent- 
information  was  received  that  the  army  of  the  ly  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  drove  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  nearly  completed  enemy  back  into  the  fortress  of  Sedan.  As 
the  taming  of  the  enemy's  position.  A  divi-  the  people  of  BazeiUes  continued  to  fire  from 
sion  of  Bavarians  in  the  centre  had  orders  to  their  houses  upon  the  German  troops,  even 
harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  after  the  place  nad  been  occupied,  and  as  they 
to  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  had  to  face  a  were  charged  with  inhuman  cruelties  against 
whole  army,  and  thus  detain  him.  The  French  the  German  wounded  left  in  their  houses,  the  ^ 
were  chiefly  concentrated  near  Bazeilles  and  enraged  Bavarians  burned  down  nearly  the 
Douzy.  The  latter  place  was  captured,  as  was  whole  village.  On  the  right  flank  of  the 
also  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Meuse  near  Bavarians,  the  Saxons  of  the  Twelfth  Corps 
Bazeilles.  advanced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  from 
Q^^^  In  the  evening  of  July  81st  the  iron  circle  Douzy,  which  had  been-  occupied  on  August 
around  the  army  of  MacMahon  was  nearly  81st,  to  the  village  of  La  Moncelle,  posted  their 
completed.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  leave  artillery  on  the  height  west  of  the  village,  and 
to  the  Fourth  Army,  after  its  forced  marches  took  from  the  Zouaves  three  mitrailleitses.  In 
and  many  encounters  on  Au^st  80th  and  31st,  the  afternoon  one  division  of  the  corps  under 
one  day  of  rest,  and  to  defer  the  decisive  at-  the  command  of  Prince  George  of  Saxonx,  ad- 
tack  on  Sedan  to  September  2d ;  but,  at  an  vancing  to  the  right,  stormed  the  heights  to 
interview  held  between  the  King  and  the  the  west  of  Ddgny,  and  took  about  2,000  pris- 
crown  prince,  Moltke,  and  Blumenthal,  on  the  oners.  On  this  part  of  the  battle-field  fighting 
evening  of  August  81st,  it  was  deemed  pref-  ceased   about  four   o'clock  p.  m.  ;   when  the 

^  erable  not  to  wait,  but  to  proceed  with  the  Saxons  held  the  heights  of  Moncelle  and  Dai- 
assault  early  on  the  morning  of  September  1st ;  gny.  Still  more  to  the  right,  the  corps  of  the 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  was  accord-  Guard  marched  upon  Givonne,  a  place  situated 
to  ingly  ordered  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night  north  of  Daigny.  After  the  enemy's  vanguard 
open  fire  at  five  o'clock.  The  plan  of  bat-  between  Givonne  and  Villers-Temay  had  been 
tie  was  as  follows;  The  Twefth  Corps  (Sax-  driven  back,  and  the  artillery  of  the  corps 
ons),  and,tnore  to  the  right,  the  Guard,  were  to  been  mounted  on  the  heights  east  of  Givoime, 
advance  upon  Moncelle  and  Givonne ;  the  the  vanguard,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  in 
Fourth  Corps  partly  to  remain  in  reserve,  and  the  morning,  took  Givonne  and  captured  a 
partly  to  support  the  attack  of  the  Bavarian  battery  with  seven  pieces  and  three  mitrail* 
Corps  upon  bazeilles.  The  latter  were  to  lenses.  One  division  turned  toward  Daigny, 
cross  the  Meuse  at  Remilly  and  take  Bazeilles;  penetrated,  in  the  midst  of  a  viol^tt  infantry 
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fire,  into  the  ravine  in  front  of  this  place, 
gradaally  passed  beyond  Daignj,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baxon  troops  made  manj 
prisoners.  Its  artillerj  maintained  an  effec- 
tive fire  npon  Daigny  and  the  heights  on  the 
other  side.  About  eleven  o^dock  an  nninter- 
rupted  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  fi*om  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  soon  the  batteries 
of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  were  discovered 


in*the  neighborhood  of  Fleigneax  and  St.  Men- 
ges,  directed,  it  seemed,  against  the  Bois  de  la 
Oarenne,  which  lies  between  Se^bin  and  Gi- 
vonne,  and  against  the  heights  in  front  of  it. 
The  cavalrjr  division  hastened  to  establish  a 
connection  with  the  army  of  the  crown- 
prince,  thus  adding  the  last  Imk  to  the  iron 
ring  which  encircled  Sedan  and  the  French 
army.    Several  more  attempts  were  made  by 


the  French  to  breakthrough  here  or  there,  but 
every  time  their  deoimat^  columns  were  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter.  On  the  slope 
of  the  height  east  of  Givonne,  Prince  Augustus 
of  Wdrtemberg,  the  commander  of  the  Guard, 
planted  eleven  batteries,  whose  destructiveness 
was  terrific.  They  commanded  the  Bois  de  la 
Garenne  and  a  lawn  about  2,400  feet  loug. 
On  the  heights  numerous  French  column^  ap- 


peared, which  the  army  of  the  crown  prince 
had  driven  out  of  the  woods.  The  artillery  of 
the  Guard  drove  them  back  into  ti^e  woods, 
where  they^  in  turn,  had  again  to  encounter  the 
batteries  of  the  crown  p  rince.  At  half-past 
two  o^clock  a  general  advance  of  the  Guard  was 
ordered,  to  expel  the  French  from  this  last 
refuge,  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne ;  but  no  more 
fighting  was   necessary,  for  aLroody,  in  tho 
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valley   situated    between    Givonne  and   the  *  been  sent  over  Avesne,  into  tlie  department 

'^  woods,  about  4,000  prisoners  were  brought  in;  du  Nord,  whence,  after  few  days,  he  pro- 

among   them   many   officers   of  high   rank,  ceeded  to  Belgium.    General  MacMahon,  the 

Altogether  the  Corps  of  the  Guard,  which  commander  of  the  surrounded  army,  had  been  ^ 

on  this  day   had  about  25,000  men   on  the  among  its  first  yictims,  being  wounded  early 

battlo-field,  made    9,000  prisoners,  exclusive  on  the  morning  of  August  81st,  at  the  attack 

of  the  wounded.    The  march  of  the  Prussian  npon  Bazeilles  by  the  Bavarians.    He  surren- 

Grown  Prince  on  the  left  wing  was  no  less  dered  his  chief  command  to  General  Ducrot, 

successful  than  that  of  the  Saxons,  the  Bavari-  but  soon  after  General  de  Wimpffen  arrived  on 

ans,  and  the  Guard.    The  Eleventh  and  Fifth  the  battle-field  with  an  order  from  the  Minister 

Corps  penetrated  from  Donchery  over  Brian-  of  War,  appointing  him  commander-in-chief, 

court  npon  St.  Menges  and  Fleigneux.    After  in  case  any  accident  should  befall  General 

a  short  but  obstiaaie  fight  the  enemy  evacuate  MacMahon.  In  the  afternoon  of  September  1st, 

St.  Menges  and  fell  back  upon  its  fortified  when  the  French  were  retreating  on  all  sides, 

main  position  between  Floing  and  Illy.    Here  Wimpfien  proposed  to  Napoleon,  w:ho  had  ^ 

a  violent  artillery  duel  raged  for  several  hours,  been  with  fatalistic  indifference  in  the  thickest  '*' 

the  French  being  not  only  exposed  in  their  of  the  battle,  to  concentrate  a  large  force,  in 

flank  to  the  fire  of  the  Eleventh  and  a  part  of  the  order  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines  at 

fifth  German  Corps,  but  in  their  rear  also  to  Carignan,  and  to  save  him  from  being  made  a 

the  botteries  of  the  Bavarians,  who  on  the  left  prisoner ;  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  sacrifice 

bank  of  the  Meuse  had  occupied  Wadelincourt  any  number  of  persons  to  save  himself*    In 

and  Frenois.    At  one  o -clock  the  Eleventh  and  order  to  escape  the  mortification  of  signing  the 

a  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Corps  advanced  for  an  inevitable  capitulation,  Wimpfien  then  asked 

assault  upon    Floing;    at   three  o'clock  the  the  Emperor  to  accept  his  resignation;  but 

^  wrhole  force  of  the  French  was  in  full  retreat  this  was  likewise  refused.     Soon  after  five* 

trpdn  Sedan.     The  main  body  of  the  Fifth  o'clock,  a  French  colonel  left  Sedan  with  a 

Corps  in  the  mean  while  had  turned  against  white  flag.    Soddenly  the  firing  ceased ;  the 

Illy  and  the  adjoining  heights.    Its  artillery  news  of  the  offered  capitulation,  and  of  the 

crossed  the  creek  near  Fleigneux,  and  there  es-  presence  of  Napoleon  in  the  surrendered  army, 

tabHshed  a  connection  with  the  Corps  of  the  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  throughout  the 

Guard.    The  possession  of  the  height  and  wood  circle  of  the  valleys  and  heights  occupied  by 

south  of  Illy  was  violently  disputed,  but  soon  the  German  troops,  who  filled  the  air  with 

the  French  were  pushed  back  and  retreated  in-  their  frantic  shouts :   ^'  Victory,  victory  I   the 

to  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne,  where,  as  already  Emperor  is  there  I "    The  King,  in  the  mean 

stated,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guard,  while,  had  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bronsart 

At  three  o'clock  the  crown  prince  saw  the  to  Sedan,  to  demand  an  unconditional  surren- 

whole  force  opposed  to  him  in  retreat  to  Se-  der.  The  Emperor,  in  return,  sent  his  adjutant, 

dan.    On  the  extreme  left  the  WtLrtemberg  General  Reille,  to  the  King  with  the  following  , 

Division,  which  had  to  watch  the  road  from  letter:   ^^Mt  Bbotheb — Since  I  have  not  been 

Sedan  to  Mezidres,  had  little  opportunity  to  vouchsafed  to  meet  death  in  the  midst  of  my 

take  part  in  the  battle.    At  three  o'clock  it  troops,  I  lay  my  sword  at  the  feet  of  your 

occupied  a  position  near  Donchery,  and  there  Majesty."  Before  opening  the  letter,  the  King 

received  information  that  French  troops  were  remarked:   "But  I  demand  as  a  first  conditioh 

on  the  left  bank  of  t^e  Meuse  advancing  from  that  the  army  lay  down  its  arms; "  then,  after 

M^zidres  upon  the  pontoon  bridge  near  Nou-  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  replied  to  Na- 

vion.  Reinforcements  were  at  once  sent  to  the  poleon  as  follows :   "  My  Bbothbb — ^I  accept 

battalion  of  chasseurs  which  had  been  left  to  your  sword  and  ask  you  to  appoint  some  one 

defend  the  bridge,  and  after  a  short  and  light  with  whom  the  negotiations  concerning  the 

encounter  the  French  retreated  down  the  val-  capitulation  of  your  army  may  be  conducted." 

ley  and  over  the  heights  of  Ayvelles  toward  General  Reille  at  once  returned,  and  the  King 

Mezidres.    Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  appointed  Moltke  as  military  and  Bismarck  as 

battle  rested  on  all  sides.    At  four  o^clock  the  political  commissioner   to  meet  the  French  \^ 

crown  prince  announced  to  the  headquarters,  commissioner  at  Donchery.    The  meeting  of  . 

'^  "  Great  Victory  I "  Soon  after,  he  hastened  to  the  commissioners  took   place  in  the  same    - 

the  King.    As  no  white  flag  was  yet.  discov-  evening.    On  the  part  ofthe  French,  Wimpff en 

ered,  the  bombardment  was  ordered  to  begin  came  himself.    Moltke  demanded  an  uncondi- ' 

at  half-past  four  o'clock.    Bavarian  batteries  tional  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  the  whole 

fired  the  first  shots.    The  fiames  burst  fbrth  army;  but  offered  to  liberate  all  generals  and 

from  a   magazine    filled  with   straw.     The  officers,  on  giving  a  written  pledge  that  they 

^  French  perceived  that  the  Germans  were  in  would  not  take  up  arms  again  in  the  course  of 

terrible  earnest,  and  at  onoe  opened  neg6tia-  the  present  war,  nor  act  in  any  other  manner 

tions*  agfdnst  the  interests  of  Germany.    Wimpffen 

On  the  8l8t  of  August  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that,  rather  tiian  sign  such  a  capitula- 

had  issued  his  last  proclamation  to  the  French  tion,  he  would  blow  up  himself  and  the  fortress, 

army,  showing  a  faint  hope  of  final  success.  Moltke,  in  reply,  stated  that,  if  the  capitula- 

On  the  day  before,  the  Prince  Imperial  had  tion  was  not  signed  by  nine  o'clock  the  next 
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morning)  the  bombardment  would  begin  anew.  25,000  in  the  battle  at  Beaumont.  Moreover, 
Daring  the  night  from  September  Ist  to  Sep-  44,000  wounded  were  found.  The  Germans 
tember  2d,  Napoleon  resolved  to  endeavor,  in  a  also  captured  70  mitrailleuses,  400  cannon, 
personal  interview  with  King  William,  to  ob-  10,000  horses^  and  an  immense  amount  of 
tain,  if  possible,  more  lenient  conditions.  The  ammunition.  The  prisoners  were  sent  into 
Emperor  left  Sedan  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Germany,  and  there  proportional]/  distributed 
\^^  morning  of  September  2d.  Bismarck,  who  had  among  the  several  states. 
//  spent  the  night  in  Donchery,  being  informed  While  the  Third  and  Fourth  German  armies 
of  the  Emperor's  arrival,  hastened  to  meet  him  were  pursuing  MaoMahon,  Prince  Frederick 
on  the  roaa  from  Sedan  to  Donchery,  and  in  a  Charles  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Metz.  Strong 
small  house  near  Donchery  had  a  conversation  intrenchments,  thrown  up  around  the  fortress, 
with  him,  lasting  for  about  half  an  hour.  Bis-  secured  each  of  the  army  corps  against  sur- 
marck  declined  to  discuss  the  question  of  prise,  and  enabled  it,  in  case  it  was  attacked 
capitulation,  as  this  belonged  altogether  to  by  a  superior  force,  to  hold  out  until  other 
Moltke;  the  Emperor,  on  his  paji;,  declined  to  corps  could  be  summoned  to  its  aid.  Bridges 
discuss  the  question  of  peace,  referring  Bis-  had  been  made  above  and  below  Hetz  to  facili- 
marck,  concerning  this  point,  to  the  regency  in  tate  communication,  and  telegraph-lines  con- 
Paris.  Moltke,  who  soon  came  to  take  part  in  nected  the  headquarters  of  the  several  corps 
the  conference,  was  requested  by  the  Emperor  with  each  other,  and  with  the  headquarters 
to  present  his  wishes,  concerning  the  oapitula-  of  the  commander-in-chie£  During  the  last 
tion,  to  the  King.  It  was  now  between  nine  days  of  August^  Marshal  Bazaine  seemed  to  be 
and  ten  o'clock.  Bismarck  proposed  to  the  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  movement  of  Mac- 
Emperor  the  ^castle  of  Bellevue  near  Frenois  Mahon.  On  August  81st,  a  strong  force  broke 
as  a  fit  place  for  an  interview  between  him  forth  from  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  French 
*and  the  King.  The  Emperor  consented,  and,  against  the  road  leading  over  Boalay  to  Saar- 
preceded  by  an  honorary  escort  of  Prussian  cai-  Louis,  and  engaged  the  First  Oorps  ^ast  Prus- 
rassiers,  he  was  accompanied  by  Bismarck  to  sians)  under  Manteufifel  in  a  bloody  battle 
the  oasue.  WhUe  Moltke  was  on  his  way  to  between  the  villages  of  Noisseville  and  Ser- 
the  King,  General  Podblelsky  resumed  the  vigny,  north  of  the  road,  and  the  village  of 
negotiations  with  Wimpffen.  The  King  ratified  Retonfay,  south  of  it.  The  Friench  were  at 
the  terms  of  capitulation  as  proposed  by  first  successfhl;  in  the  afternoon  of  August  81st, 
Moltke,  and  declared  he  would  see  Louis  Na»  the  German  troops  were  obliged  to  abandon 
poleon  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  capitu-  the  villages  of  Vany,  Failly,  Ohailly,  and 
lation.  Wimpffen  yielded,  and  the  capitulation  Yremy,  and  soon  after  midnight  the  German 
^  was  signed  by  him  and  Moltke.  At  twelve  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the  villages  of 
o'clock,  the  King,   surrounded  by  the  crown  Retonfay,  Flanville,   Servigny,  and    Noisse- 

?rinoe,  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  vilie.  But  the  arrival  of  &e  Kinth  Grerman 
'rinoe  Luitpold  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-  army  corps  and  the  Twenty-eighth  Brigade  of 
Cobnrg,  ana  several  other  German  princes,  re-  infantry  soon  turned  the  tide.  The  Germans 
cetved  the  original  treaty  of  capitulation  from  recaptured  all  the  villages  which  had  beHsn 
the  hands  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  About  abandoned,  took  Montoy  and  Oolombey,  and 
one  hour  later  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  drove  the  French  back  into  the  fortress, 
princes  just  named,  set  out  for  the  oasUe  of  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  news  of  Sedan 
Bellevue,  where  he  was  also  joined  by  his  produced  the  wildest  revolutionary  agitation 
brothers  Charles  and  Albert,  and  the  Princes  m  Paris.  Immense  crowds  of  people  of  all 
William  and  Eugene  of  WClrtemberg.  In  one  classes  assembled  on  the  boulevards,  demanding  "^  f\ 
of  the  glass  saloons  of  the  castle  he  had  an  in-  arms  and  crying,  **'  Vive  la  republique!  "  and  ^ 
terview  with  Napoleon,  lasting  about  fifteen  "  Onward  against  the  enemy  I  "  In  the  Corps 
minutes.  He  offered  to  the  imperial  captive  L^gislatif  Jules  Favre  at  once  moved  to  depose  ^ 
the  castle  of  WilhelmshOhe  near  Kassel  as  his  the  Emperor  and  his  dynasty.  As  a  last  ef- 
fnture  residence,  which  was  readily  accepted,  fort  to  remain  master  of  the  situation,  the  Min- 
In  the  evening  the  King  visited  the  bivouacs,  ister  of  War,  Count  Palikao,  moved  the  ap- 
in  all  of  which  he  was  received  with  immense  pointraent  of  a  committee  for  the  defence  of 
'  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  universal  shout,  the  country,  reserving  to  himself  the  office  of 
**  On  to  Paris  I "  Napoleon  left  Bellevue  oii  govemor-generd,  while  the  ministers  were  to 
the  morning  of  September  8d,  being  escorted  be  appointed  with  ih«  consent  of  the  commit- 
by  a  squadron  of  Prussian  hussars  to  the  Bel-  tee.  Thiers  seconded  the  motion,  and  moved 
gian  frontier.  There  he  was  received  in  the  an  amendment,,  support-ed  by  forty-five  mem- 
name  of  the  Belgian  Government  by  General  hers  from  the  two  centres,  that  a  Constituent 
Ohazal,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Prussian  Assembly  be  balled  together.  During  the  dis- 
frontier.  In  the  evening  of  September  5th  he  oussion  a  great  number  of  people  forced  an 
arrived  at  WilhelmshOhe.  By  the  capitolation  entrance  into  the  hall,  demanding  the  abolition  .. 
r  about  88,000  men,  inclusive  of  4,000  officers  of  the  dynasty  and  the  proclamation  of  a  re- 
and  over  50  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  members  of  the  mtgorlty  fied  be- 
Germans,  25,000  men  had  previously  been  fore  these  threatening  masses,  while  the  most 
captured  in  the  battles  around  Sedan,  and  prominent  speakers  of  the  left  vainly  appealed 
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to  the  people  to  respect  the  freedom  of  deliber-  in  their  place.  All  reTenues  formerly  belong- 
ation  and  to  listen  in  silence.  The  tnmnlt  at  ing  to  the  budget  of  the  imperial  household 
length  became  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  were  transferred  to  the  budget  of  the  state, 
ory  of  ^^  Vive  la  ripublMue  "  could  be  distin-  while  the  family  domains  of  Napoleon  were 
goished*  G^ambetta  ana  the  other  leaders  of  administered  by  a  special  commission.  The 
the  left  then  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  H6tel  Orleanist  prince.  De  Joinville,  and  the  Dukes  ^ 
de  Ville.  In  front  of  these  headquarters  of  dl  d^Anmale  and  Chartres,  came  to  Paris,  but 
^  French  revolutions  a  great  multitude  had  al-  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  and  had  to 
readf  assembled,  filling  the  air  with  loud  cries  leave  the  country  again.  An  attempt  made  on 
of  '*  Vies  la  ripubliqiM,^^  All  Paris  was  in  a  September  4th,  by  the  minority  of  the  mem- 
fever  of  excitement.  The  National  Guards,  bers  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  to  establish  an 
the  Guards  Mobile,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  opposition  government,  failed;  they  were  die- 
fraternized  with  the  people ;  the  cries  of  '^  Vice  persed  by  military  force. 
la  ripublique  !  "  and  ^^  We  must  drive  the  enemy  A  number  of  deputies  from  the  southern  de- 
out  I"  were  heard  on  all  sides.  When  Gam^  partments  established  a  Southern  League  for 
betta  and  his  friends  reached  the  Hdtel  de  national  defence,  and  selected  Marseilles  as  the  * 
<k^  Yille  thejr  constituted  themselves  a  provisional  seat  of  adminislxation,  and  Lyons  as  a  central 
*  government,  and  elected  General  Trochu  Presi-  point  for  their  operations  of  attack  and  de- 
dent,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  fence.  At  Lyons,  dissensions  broke  out  among 
forces  of  the  country ;  Jules  Favre,  Minister  the  republican  leaders,  and  resulted  in  a  ^lit 
of  Foreign  Afifairs;  Gambetta,  Interior;  Pioard,  of  the  republican  camp,  the  Bed  Republicans 
Finance;  Fourichon,  War  and  the  Navy ;  Ore-  ruling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  in 
mieux.  Justice;  Simon,  Public  Instruction  and  Croix-Rousse,  while  the  other  districts  ad- 
Worship;  Dorion,  Public  Buildings;  Magnin,  hered  to  the  more  moderate  faction  of  the 
Agriculture;   X6ratry,  Chief  of  Police;   and  party. 

Arago,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  first  The  delegation  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
measures  of  the  government  were  the  procla-  ment  at  Tours  was  reinforced  by  Gambetta, 
ination  of  a  general  amnesty  for  political  of-  who  left  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  soon  became  ^ 
fences,  the  dissolution  of  the  Gorj^  Lkgidatif^  the  virtual  head  of  the  Government.  The 
the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  the  removal  of  all  extraordinary  activity  displayed  by  Gambetta, 
restrictions  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms,  in  conducting  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  the  abrogation  of  political  oaths.  The  and  in  directing  the  military  operations,  was 
first  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  universally  admired,  though  many  of  his  de- 
ment was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  peo-  crees  created  great  dissatisfaction.  The  clergy, 
pie.  It  reminded  them  that  the  republic  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  many  officers,  were  ^ 
1792  had  once  before  repulsed  the  invading  indignant  at  the  appointment  of  Garibaldi  to  "^ 
forces  of  the  foreigner,  and  called  upon  them  an  important  command,  and  the  Archbishop 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  now.  of  Tours  expressed  his  deep  mortification  that 
*^  The  revolution,"  said  the  proclamation,  ^'  has  France  should  share  the  honor  of  working  out 
been  made  in  order  that  the  rights  and  the  her  salvation  with  a  foreigner,  a  dedlared  ene- 
weifare  of  the  people  may  be  duly  protected."  my  of  the  Church. 

^^Fellow-citizens,  guard  the  city  which  has  On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Provisional 
been  intrusted  to  yon;  to-morrow  you  will  Government  made  a  war  loan,  in  London,  of 
join  the  army  in  onler  to  avenge  our  beloved  £10,000^000  sterling,  but,  as  this  sum  was  alto- 
country."  gether  madequate  to  supply  even  the  most 

No  opposition  of  any  kind  was  ofifered  by  pressing  wants,  the  Government  at  Tours  re- 

those  lately  in  power,  and  the  ministers,  diplo-  solved  to  levy  a  war-tax  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 

matists,  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  con-  ordinary  annual  contributions;  the  money  to 

fidence  of  the  Emperor,  disappeared  one  by  be  paid  in  within  ten  days  f^om  the  date  of 

one  and  sought  refuge  in  Belgium  or  in  £ng-  the  decree.    It  was  thought  that  the  200,000,- 

land.    The  principal  objects  of  the  Provisional  000  francs  required  by  the  middle  of  November 

Government  were  the  defence  of  the  country,  could  be  raised  in  this  manner, 
the  formation  of  alliances^  and  the  consolida-       Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan, 

tion  of  their  own  power.    The  republic  was  the  Third  and  Fourth  armies,  under  the  com- 

recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  mand  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and 

States,  by  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.    The  Saxony,  resumed  the  march  on  Paris.  TogeUier 

ambassadors  of  the  other  powers  continued  the  two'  armies  consisted  of  eight  and  a  half 

their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  but  army  corps,  whidi  approached  their  common 

left   Paris  for  Tours,  where  Cremieux  and  goal  by  different  routes.    The  northernmost 

Glai»-Bizoin  represented  the  Provisional  Gov-  road,  taken  by  the  Saxons,  led  through  Laon 

emment.     Thiers  accepted  a  diplomatic  mis-  and  Soissons;  the  army  of  the  Prussian  Crown 

sion  to  London,  Vienna,  and  St  Petersburg,  Prince  advanced  partly  by  way  of  Rheims, 

which  proved,  however,  unsuccessful.  ChlLteau  Thierry,  and  Meaux,  and  partly  by 

The  prefects  of  departments  were  mostly  a  more  southern  road  through  Epemay,  Mont- 
dismissed,  on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  mirail,  and  Coulommiers.  A  deplorable  ac- 
tke  imperial  regime^  and  republicans  appointed  cident  took  place  on  September  9th,  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  capitalatioii  of  the  fortress  porting  much  longer  an  army  of  173,000  men 
of  Laon  to  Duke    William  of  Mecklenburg,  m  the  fortress,  which  had  only  been    pro- 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  a  fanatical  visioned  for  an  army  of  about  20,000  for  three 
soldier  treacherously  blew  up  the  powder-maga-  months,  began  to  open  negotiations.    At  first 
zine,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  35  German  be  offered  through  General  Boyer,  who  visited 
^^»  I           soldiers,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  much  larger  the  royal  headquarters,  to  surrender  his  army, 
i^n^»fr*^vt^^^^°°iber  of  Gardes  Mobile.      On  the  19th  of  but  not  the  fortress.  This  was  promptly  refused. 
^^ .              September  the  troops  of  both  armies  arrived  On  October  27th  the  negotiations  for  the  sur- 
»w/«*^v*^*     at  raris,  and  completely  invested  the  city.  render  of  both  the  army  and  the  fortress  Were 
^ic  |.  it**^'        On  September  12th  the  commander-in-chief  brought  to  a  close  at  the  castle  of  Frescaty. 
of  the  First  army.  General  von  Steinmctz,  was  Bazaine  insisted,  and  the  King,  to  whose  deci- 
recalled,  and  both  the  First  and  Second  army  sion  this  point  was  referred,  conceded  that 
placed  nnder  Prince  Frederick  Charles.    On  all  the  French  officers  should   retain   their 
September  22d  and  23d  the  French  tried,  under  swords.  All,  who  pledged  themselves  in  writing 
the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Jullen  not  to  take  up  arms  against  Germany  during 
(situated  at  a  height  of  770  feet),  to  harass  the  the  remainder  of  the  war,  were  exempted  from 
investing  army.    The  attack  was  repulsed  by  captivity.    The  captured  army  consisted  of 
part  of  the  East  Prussians  and  the  Westphalian  about  150,000  troops  of  the  Guard  and  line,  and 
Oorps,  and  of  the  landwehr  division  Kummer,  20,000  Gardes  Mobile,  and  comprised  the  corps 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  German  batteries  of  Generals  Frossard  (second),  Leboeuf  (third), 
in  the  villages  of  Chiculles,  Yany,  Failly,  and  TAdmirault  (fourth),  and  Ganrobert  (sixth). 
Servigny.   A  new  sortie  was  made  on  Septem-  With  this  army,  53  eagles  and  banners,  541 
ber  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing'  the  im-  field-pieces,  the  material  for  85  batteries,  about 
portant  supplies  which  had  been  collected  at  800  siege-pieces,  66  mitrailleuses,  about  800,6oO 
Oouroelles.  The  onset  of  the  French,  to  whom  chassepots,  a  new  powder-manufactory,  and  an 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Peltre,  by  immense  amount  ofother  war  material,  fell  into 
means  of  hanging  out  French  flags,  had  given  the  hands  of  the  victors.    The  occupation  of 
important  information,  was  rapid  and  unex-  the  forts  around  Metz  took  place  on  October 
pected.  They  took  the  village  of  Mercy  le  Haut,  29th;  the  occupation  of  the  fortress  and  city 
captured  a  part  of  the  Fifty-fifth  German  in-  was,  on  account  of  serious  disturbances  on  the 
fantry  regiment,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  part  of  the  population  and  the  National  Guard, 
larger  portion  of  a  herd  of  oxen  into  the  for-  which  in  particular   uttered  violent  threats 
tress.  Otherwise  the  sortie  was  not  successful ;  against  Bazaine,  postponed  to  October  80th. 
the  Germans  recaptured  the  village  of  Mercy  le  On  October  29th  Marshal  Bazaine  arrived  at 
r-  Haut,  burned  Peltre,  and  forced  the  French  to  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Frederick  Oharles, 
fall  back.    The  capitulation  of  Strasbourg,  on  at  Corny ;  on  the  next  day,  General  Ghangax*- 
^  September  28th,  produced  a  considerable  change  nier  and  Marshal  Ganrobert.    General  Kum- 
in  the  plan  of  investment.    Sorties  in  a  south-  mer,  whose  landwehr  division  had  specially 
erly  direction  were  no  longer  to  be  expected,  distinguished  itself  in  the  battles  around  Mctz, 
and  henceforth  the  object  of  aD  the  German  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fortress, 
movements  was  to  prevent  an  escape  of  Ba-  On  the  28tb  of  October,  the  King,  in  reward 
zaine,  by  way  of  Thionville,  into  Belgium,  for  the  brilliant  victories  won  by  them,  ap- 
Early  in  the  morning  of  October  3d,  the  Ger-  pointed  the  crown  prince  and  the  Prince  Fred- 
man  outposts  were  expelled  ftom  St.  Agathe  eriok  Oharles  general  field-marshals,  the  high- 
and  Ladonchamps;  but,  in  spite  of  superior  est  military  dignity  known  in  Prussia.    The 
numbers,  the  French  were  unable  to  gain  any  dignity  had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  a 
further  advantaj^es.    The  last  and  (next  to  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Prussia,  and  altogether, 
engagement  at  Noisseville)  most  important  sor-  during  the  230  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
*  tie  took  place  on  October  7th.    The  French  royal  house  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  only  upon 
force  of  about  20,000,  including  the  two  di-  sixty-two  persons.    General  Moltke,  who,  on 
visions  of  the  Guard,  fell  in  the  afternoon  upon  October  26th,  had  finished  his  seventieth  year, 
the  German  landwehr,  occupying  St.  Remy,  received  the  title  of  count.    On  the  same  day 
Bellevue,  les  Grandes  Tapes,  and  les  Petites  (October  28th),  a  royal  army  order  thanked  the 
Tapes,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  these  soldiers  of  the  allied  German  armies  for  their 
places.    In  the  evening,  however,  all  of  them  services  in  the  most  glorious  war  of  history, 
were  recovered,  after  the  Ninth  Brigade  of  Ger-  and  stated  that  the  King  desired  to  distinguish 
man  infantry,  under  Colonel  von  Conta,  had  and  honor  all  by  the  appointment  of  his  son  and 
taken  from  the  French  the  wood  of  Woippy.  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  tis  field-marshals. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  the  French  A  proclamation  from  the  French  Government 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  German  front  of  Tours  (Cremienx,  Glais-Bizoin,  Gambetta), 
between  Yillers  I'Orme  and  Nouilly,  without  announcing  the  capitulation,  accused  Bazune 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage.    The  Ger-  of  having  committed  treason ;  of  having  made 
mans  suffered  a  loss  of  65  ofilcers  and  1,665  himself  a  tool  of  the  man  of  Sedan,  and  an 
men,  but  the  designs  of  the  French  were  totally  accomplice  of  the  conquerors ;  and  of  having, 
foiled.  in  disregard  of  the  honi»r  of  the  army,  and 
Bazaine,  seeing   the   impossibility  of  sup-  even  without  making  a  last  efibrt,  delivered 
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orer  to  the  enemj  120,000  combatants,  20,000  The  inTeBtment  of  Paris  wdb  not  to  be  com- 
TToanded,  his  cannon,  Runs,  Btftndarils,  and  the  pkted  without  at  least  a  few  feeble  attempts 
strongest  citadel  of  Franco.  Against  these  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  delay  it.  Oil 
I.  charges,  General  Boyer  entered  an  indignant  September  I7th,  the  Fifth  Gennan  army 
protest,  from  Bntssels,  on  October  Slat,  and  in  corps  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Seine, 
the  name  of  the  whole  Army  of  tlie  Khine,  near  Yillenenve.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  with 
as  well  as  of  its  honored  chief,  he  declared  two  sqnadrons  of  carnlry,  and  two  batteries 
that  Gambetta,  by  speaking  of  infamy,  oat-  which  occupied  the  heights  of  Limeil  in  order 
raged  the  pnbllc  conscience  no  less  than  the  to  protect  tne  bridge,  was  attacked  by  six  bat- 
braye  soldiers.  talions  of  French  infantry  and  anceessflilly 
A  few  days  before  the  capitnlation  of  Metz,  stood  its  groond.  On  the  18th  of  September, 
on  October  24th,  the  fortress  of  Sclilettstadt,  the  Ninth  Division  of  the  Fifth  German  corps 
in  Alsace,  had  snrrendered.  It  was  soon  reached  BiSvre;  the  Tenth  Division,  Palaiseaa. 
(November  7th)  followed  by  the  snrrender  of  A  part  of  the  Ninth  Division  had  a  severe  en- 
Fort  Mortier,  near  New  Brolaach,  and  (No-  gogemont  with  the  Frtnch  in  the  neighbor- 
vember  10th)  by  the  fortress  of  New  lircisach.  hood  of  Petit  Bicttre,  The  first  attack  of  the 
On  November  8th,  the  important  fortress  of  French  was  repulsed.  On  the  next  day,  Sep- 
Verdnn  capitnlated,  thns  removing  the  last  tember  Sflth,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
obBtmction  to  the  direct  railroad  commnnica-  greater  force,  and  a  larger  number  of  Germim 
tion  between  Paris,  Uetz,  and  the  Pnissian  troops  became  involved.  At  length,  however, 
Rhine  province.  In  Schlettstadt,  2,400  prison-  the  French  had  to  leave  their  position,  which 
era  were  made;  6,000  in  New  Breisach,  and  extended  to  the  west  of  Flessis-Piquet.  Wliile 
4,100  in  Verdun,  The  capitulation  of  Sclilott-  the  Fifth  Corps  was  advancing  to  the  occupa- 
stadt  and  New  Breisach  nearly  completed  the  tion  of  Versailles,  the  Sixth,  which,  like  the 
occupation  of  Alsace,  of  which  only  Belfort  Fifth,  bad  crossed  tiie  Seijio  near  Viilenenve, 
remidned  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  advanced  t4>ward  Paris  by  way  of  Viilenenve, 


Le  Rot,  and  Orly,  The  fire  from  a  very  strong  oners.     General  Trochn,  in  an  order  of  the 

intrenohment,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  ap  day,  severely  censured  the  First  Re^ment  of 

south  of  ito  forla  near  Vill^juif,  arrested  the  Zonavea  for  its  demoralization,  and  threatened 

farther  advance  of  the  corps;  but  ijl  the  at-  severe  measures  against  undisciplined  and  de- 

toclta  made  by  the  French  were  BDOoessfblly  moralized  regiments.     Numerous  sqnadrons  of 

repulsed.    They  lost   abont  1,000  prisoners,  cavalry  maintamed  the  connection  of  the  array 

and  had  to  fall  back  behind  Chitillon,  within  of  the  Pratsian  Crown  Prince,  eonth  and  west 

the  fortifications  of  Paris.    The  crown  prince  of  Paris,  with  that  of  the  Saxon  Crown  Prince, 

cstabliobcd   his   headquarters    at    Versailles,  which  invested  Paris  on  the  north, 

where  2,000  Gardes  Mobile  were  made  pris-  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  repnb- 
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lio,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jules  was  gladlr  gi'anted.  Favro  twice  met  Bis- 
Favre,  issued  (September  6th)  a  circular  to  the  marck  on  September  19th,  and  a  third  time  on 
diplomatic  agents  of  France.  He  held  impe-  September  20th.  Bismarck  declared  that  he 
rial  France  alone  responsible  for  the  war,  and,  could  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discusAion  of 
as  the  republic  was  desirous  of  peace,  he  in-  the  frontier  demanded  by  Germany  imdl  France 
sisted  that  there  was  no  reason  for  continuing  accepted  the  principle  of  a  cession  of  terri- 
the  war,  and  that  the  German  armies  should  tory.  At  present,  the  line  of  Thicmville,  MetE, 
return  home.  In  case  they  wanted  to  continue  Saarburg,  Pfalzburg,  and  the  Yosges  down  to 
the  war,  he  wished  them  to  understand  that  Belfort,  would  answer  the  intentions  of  the 
France,  restored  to  herself,  would  be  uncon-  German  Government.  Favre  was  willing  to 
querable ;  that  no  foot  of  French  soil,  no  pay  any  amount  of  indemnity,  but  persisted 
*^  stone  of  its  fortresses,  would  be  sacrificed.  If  in  rejecting  the  cession  of  territory  as  humili- 
^ :  Ifapoleon  was  responsible  for  the  beginniog  of    ating.  yea,  as  dishonoring  for  Franoe.    Bis- 

the  war,  Xing  William  would  bear  the  respon-    marck  reminded  Favre  that  France  had  but 
^  sibility  for  its  continuance.    When  the  Ger-    recently  demanded  the  cession  of  territory 

;  ^  man  troops  were  with  unexpected  rapidity    from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  that,  in  1815, 

. ",  completing  the  investment  of  Paris,  Favre,  on    Landau  and  Saar-Louis,  which  for  more  than  a 

v  September  17th,  issued  a  second  circular,  in    hundred  years  had  been  French  towns,  had 

^  which  he  admitted  that  victorious  Prussia,    been  restored  to  Germany ;  but  Favre  showed 

I:  having  been  provoked  to  war,  had  a  right  to    himself  unyielding  on  this  point.  At  the  third 

v)^  demand  an  indemnity;  but  again  protested    interview,  the  question  of  an  armistice,  was 

against  "unacceptable  conditions.''  A  few  discussed,  during  whieh  the  elections  for  a 
days  before  the  second  French  circular  was  is-  Constituent  Assembly  were  to  be  held.  As 
sued,  Count  Bismarck,  in  two  diplomatic  cir-  the  armistice  was  altogether  in  the  interest  of 
cnlars,  dated  Reims,  September  13th,  and  France,  Bismarck  declared  the  consent  of  his 
Meaux,  September  16th,  had  indicated  the  Government  to  the  armistice  to  be  dependent 
conditions  on  which  victorious  Germany,  at  upon  a  military  equivalent.  As  such,  he  de- 
^  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would  insist.  The  raanded  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg,  Toal, 
Chancellor  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  and  a  few  smaller  places;  and,  if  Paris  waste 
tion  stated  that  France  was  not  so  guiltless  as  be  allowed  to  receive  fresh  provisions,  the  oc- 
Favre  endeavored  to  prove,  but  that  the  ag-  cupation  of  one  of  the  forts  commanding  the 
gressive  war  against  Germany  had  been  de-  city.  When  this  demand  was  absolutely  re- 
manded byneanythe  whole  Senate  and  Corps  fused,  Bismarck  declared,  as  the  Grerman  ulti- 
L^gislatif,  and  nearly  all  the  organs  of  public  matum,  that  an  armistice  of  from  fourteen  to 
opinion.  In  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  twenty-one  days  would  be  allowed  on  condi- 
^^  present  war,  "  Germany  must  be  prepared  for  tion  that,  in  and  before  Paris,  the  military 
-^"?  another  attack  from  France,  whatever  condi-  ttatui  quo  be  maintained ;  that  hostilities  in 
\  tions  of  peace  she  may  impose.  On  that  ac-  and  before  Metz,  within  a  certain  limit,  be  con- 
count,  Germany  must  demand  material  guar-  tinned ;  and  that  the  fortresses  of  Strasbourg, 
antees  against  future  aggressions,  not  from  a  Toul,  and  Bitsch,  be  surrendered ;  the  garrison 
transitory  government,  but  from  the  French  of  the  former  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  while 
nation,  which  has  shown  a  readiness  to  follow  the  two  latter  would  be  allowed  to  march  off. 
any  leader  in  a  war  against  Germany.  Ger-  Favre  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  next  day, 
many  must  render  future  attacks  by  France  September  21st,  informed  Bismarck  that  the 
upon  her  southwestern  frontier  more  difficult.  Government  did  not  accept  the  conditions  of 
by  advancing  this  frontier,  and  by  bringing  the  the  armistice.  The  Government  of  Tours,  on 
threatening  fortresses  into  her  power."  As  September  2dd,  issued  a  proclamation  charging 
long  as  France  remains  in  possession  of  Stras-  Prussia  with  the  design  of  degrading  France 
bourg  and  Metz,  its  offensive  is  strategically  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  power,  and  pro- 
stronger  than  the  German  defensive,  with  re-  testing  that,  rather  than  submit,  Paris  would 
gard  to  the  entire  south  and  the  western  bank  allow  itself  to  be  buried  beneath  its  wallfl.  In 
of  the  Bhine  in  Northern  Germany.  In  the  a  dispatch,  dated  October  Ist,  Bismarck  atig- 
hands  of  Germany,  Strasbourg  and  Hetz  have  matized  the  charge  of  Gambetta  as  ridiculous. 
a  defensive  character ;  for  from  Germany  no  Only  three  days  after  the  interview  between 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be  Favre  and  Bismarck,  the  fortress  of  Toul,  whicli 
feared.  At  the  same  time  Bismarck  gave  the  by  many  Frenchmen  was  regarded  as  im- 
neutral  powers  to  understand  that  France  pregnable,  surrendered!  l}ie  fortress  was  of 
would  soon  abandon  her  useless  resistance  if  great  importance  for  the  Germans,  as  being 
she  clearly  saw  that  she  could  not  rely  on  aid  the  only  point  on  the  railroad  from  Strasbourg 
from  any  foreign  power.  Those  two  circulars  to  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  re- 
were  not  yet  known  in  Paris  when  Favre  midnder  of  the  railroad  had  been  repaired  by 
wrote  his  second  circular ;  but,  anxious  to  as-  the  Germans,  and  the  occupation  of  Toul 
certain  the  real  demands  of  the  Germans,  would  therefore  enable  them  to  use  the  entire 
Favre,  through  the  mediation  of  the  English  railroad  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris  for  the  trans- 
ambassador,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Bis-  portation  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
marck  at  the  castle  of  Ferri^res.    The  request    provisions,  needed  for  the  siege  of  the  French 
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capital.  Aftar  the  arriyal  (September  17th  and  of  ammunition,  and  50  railroad  locomotives, 
l^h)  of  two  trains  of  heavy  rifled  24-poand6rs  When  the  French  garrison  defiled  before  the 
fbom  Cologne^  Ton!  Buocambed,  on  September  Prussian  and  French  commanders,  a  portion 
23df  to  a  bombardment  lastinig  eight  hours,  of  them  were  intoxicated,  and  shouted,  *^  We 
The  oapitolation  was  made  on  the  same  con-  have  been  betrayed ;  Uhrich  is  a  rascal  1  *' 
ditioQii  as  that  of  Sedan,  and  delivered  into  the  The  citizens  of  Strasbourg,  in  general,  showed 
haada  of  the  Germana  109  officers,  2,240  men,  very  hostile  feelings  against  the  Germans,  and, 
120  borsea,  197  oannon  (48  rifled),  8,000  guns,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  oc- 
ond  a  ocmsiderable  amount  of  ammunition,  cupation,  two  soldiers  were  murdered.  Tho 
Four  days  later,  September  27th,  Strasbourg,  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  made  extraordinary 
the  eapltal  of  Alsace,  capitulated.  After  the  efforts  to  reconciliate  the  captured  city,  and  to 
battles  of  Weissenburg and  W6rth,  the  speedy  dispose  the  people  favorably  for  a  union*  with 
occupation  of  Strasbourg  was  urgently  de-  Germany.  The  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and, 
manded  by  the  people  of  Germany,  especially  after  tho  precedence  of  Berlin,  a  large  number 
of  Soothern  Germany.  Although  the  city  had  of  German  cities,  sent  liberal  contributions  for 
b^onged  to  France  since  1681,  it  had  occupied  repairing  the  losses  and  mitigating  the  suffer-  ^ 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  former  history  of  ings  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  universities 
the  German  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ger-  and  booksellers  vied  with  each  other  in  col- 
many  had  never  forgotten  its  loss.  Poets  and  lecting  books  for  replacing,  as  far  as  possi- 
patriotic  enthusiasts  had  never  abandoned  the  ble,  the  very  valuable  library  which  had  been 
hope  that  Strasbourg  might  once  more  become  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  besieging  army, 
a  German  city ;  but  never,  until  the  retreat  of  On  October  8th,  the  German  Governor-General 
the  defeated  French  army  from  Alsace,  had  of  Alsace,  Count  Bismarck-Bohlen,  transferred 
there  been  a  strong  or  general  feeling  on  this  his  seat  iVom  Hagenau  to  Strasbourg,  and  he 
point  .among  any  considerable  portion  of  the  was  soon  followed  by  the  prefect  of  the  De- 
German  people.  Now  it  became,  all  at  once,  partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Bavarian 
the  voice  of  the  whole  German  people,  which  Count  Luxburg. 

was  nearly  nnanimous  in  designating  the  re-  When  the  army  of  MacMahon  had  surren- 
union  of  Strasbourg,  the  whole  of  Alsace,  and  dered  at  Sedan,  und  that  of  Bazaine  had  been 
the  German  portion  of  Lorraine,  as  the  most  shut  up  in  Metz,  the  French  Government  made 
essential  condition  which  their  Government  extraordinary  efforts  to  organize  two  new  ar- 
would  be  expected  to  insist  on  at  the  final  con-  mies ;  the  one  near  Lyons,  the  other  in  the 
elusion  of  peace.  The  investment  of  Stras-  centre  of  France,  on  the  Loire.  Both  bad  as  a 
bonrg  began  soon  after  the  battle  of  WdrUi.  nucleus  a  number  of  regular  troops,  estimated  , 
On  August  14th,  the  Prussian  Lieutenant-  at  about  20,000  men ;  they  were  to  be  joined 
General  von  Werder  assumed  the  chief  com-  by  from  60,000  to  60,000  Guards  Mobile,  and 
mand  of  the  besieging  army,  which  consisted  by  National  Gardes,  so  as  to  bring  the  strength 
of  the  division  of  baden  and  several  Prussian  of  each  to  70,000  or  80,000.  Long  before 
divisions.  The  bombardment  began  on  Au-  these  numbers  had  been  reached,  the  Army  of 
gust  24th.  As  the  citizens  of  Strasbourg  fully  Lyons  was  pushed  forward  toward  the  Yosges, 
agreed  with  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  and  that  of  the  Loire  toward  Orleans.  The 
General  Uhrich,  in  favor  of  an  energetic  re-  former  had  the  special  mission  to  cut  the  line 
sistanoe,  the  regular  siege  operations  were  of  communication  between  the  army  besieging  *' 
began  on  Augi^  27th.  The  French  made  Paris  and  Germany.  To  thwart  this  plan  was 
several  attempts  to  interrupt  these  operations,  the  task  of  the  Fourteenth  army  corps,  which, 
and  even  bombarded  the  open  German  town  after  the  capitulation  ofStrasbourg,  was  formed 
of  Kehl,  which  lies  opposite  Strasbourg,  on  the  of  the  division  of  Baden  and  some  Prussian 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  siege- works  troops,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
advanced  steadily,  with  but  moderate  losses  to  oral  von  Werder.  The  corps  was  ordered  to 
the  besiegers.  A  deputation  of  the  Interna-  advance  in  the  direction  of  Besan^on  and  Di- 
tional  Commission  of  Geneva  received  permis-  jon.  On  October  6th,  a  brigade  of  Baden 
sion  from  the  Prussian  commander  to  conduct  troops,  under  General  JOegenfeld,  numbering  ^ 
the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  about  8,800  men,  encountered,  at  Etival,  a 
children,  who  wished  to  leave  the  city,  into  French  force  of  about  12,000,  belonging  to  the 
Swit2ser]and,  and  about  800  accepted  their  in-  corps  of  General  Oambriel.  After  a  bloody 
vitation.  The  remainder  of  the  population  engagement,  which  lasted  for  six  hours,  and  in 
conrageonsl^  braved  the  immense  sufferings  which  the  Germans  took  three  places  by  a 
which  the  sie^e  entailed,  and  the  commander  bayonet  charge,  the  French  were  compelled  to 
held  out  until  September  27th,  when,  after  fiee.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  was  874  killed 
severiU  important  outworks  had  been  taken,  and  wounded,  while  the  French  lost  about 
General  Uhrich  agreed  to  a  capilidation,  on  1,400  killed  and  wounded,  and  583  captives, 
the  same  conditions  which  had  been  accepted  This  victory  cleared  nearly  the  whole  of  South- 
at  Sedan.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  17,111  em  Lorraine  from  franc- tireurs,  who  had  of 
men,  was  chiefly  conducted  into  the  fortress  late  become  exceedingly  troublesome.  The 
of  Rastadt ;  besides  them,  the  Germans  took  whole  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  now  advanced 
1,070  cannon,  12,000  ohassepots,  6,000  owt.  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  soon  the 
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establishment  of  a  connection  with  Lnneyille,  of  Garibaldi  to  advantage,  and  he  could  not 
on  the  road  leading  from  Strasbourg,  through  resist  iin  inritation  to  draw  his  sword  for  the 
Kancy  and  Chalons  to  Paris,  secured  this  6er-  defence  of  a  repubiio.  He  left  his  insnlar  « 
man  line  against  bttack.  On  October  21st  the  home  at  Gaprera  on  October  6th,  and  at  Bo- 
headquarters  of  General  von  Werder  were  nificio,  in  Corsica,  embarked  for  Marseilles, 
estabushed  at  Yesoul,  on  the  line  leading  from  where  he  arrived  on  October  7th.  He  had 
Mflhlhansen  through  Belfort  to  Paris.  As  In-  been  preceded  by  a  Garibiddian  L^on,  num- 
formation  was  received  of  the  concentration  of  bering  from  600  to  600  men,  who,  on  Septcm- 
a  large  body  of  Prench  troops  under  General  her  26th,  had  left  Marseilles  for  Tours.  On 
Cambriel  near  Besan^on,  the  whole  divison  October  9th  he  arrived  at  Tours,  and  at  once 
of  Baden  troops,  under  command  of  Lieuten-  received  from  Gambetta  the  chief  command 
ant-General  von  Beyer,  was  ordered  to  drive  over  all  the  firano-tireurs  and  fi-ee  corps.  He 
them  back.  The  division  began  its  march  on  expected  that  he  would  soon  be  joined  by 
October  22d,  defeated  two  French  divisions  many  thousands  of  red  shirts  from  Italy  and 
which  were  to  guard  the  French  line  of  de-  other  countries,  while  Gambetta  promised  to 
fence  along  the  Oignon  River,  at  the  villages  addasufficient  number  of  National  and  Gardes 
of  Rioz  and' Etus,  crossed  the  Oignon^  and  Mobile  to  make  *Hhe  Army  of  the  Vosges'^  an 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  village  of  Auxon-  irresistible  corps.  On  October  14th,  Garibaldi 
Dessus,  where  they  rallied  for  the  last  time,  arrived  at  Besan^on  and  Belfort,  where  he 
back  toward  Besan^on.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  met  with  any  thing  but  a  friendly  reception  on 
now  was  ordered  to  advance  westward  toward  the  part  of  the  commanding  general,  Cambriel, 
Dijon,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  and  the  chief  of  the  free  corps  for  the  defence 
Burgundy.  The  town  is  of  some  strategicfd  of  Southern  Alsace,  the  deputy  Keller.  Gam- 
importance,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  Paris-Lyons  betta  had  to  hasten  from  Tours  to  Besan^n 
Railroad.  The  march  of  the  corps  was  greatly  (October  16th)  to  settle  the  conflict  of  autlior- 
harassed  by  franc-tireurs,  as  tne'rumorof  a  ity.  On  October  18th,  Garibaldi  went  from 
great  French  victory  near  Besan^on  was  gen-  Besan^on  to  D61e,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
erall^  believed,  and  the  peasants  were  eager  *  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Yosges. 
to  aid  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Germans.  He  formed  three  brigades,  which  were  com- 
A  serious  encounter  took  place  on  October  manded  by  the  Polish  General  Bossak,  Colonel 
27th  at  Talmay,  or  Gray,  with  one-half  of  the  Marin,  and  his  son,  Menotti  Garibaldi.  In  his 
corps  of  General  Michel,  who  had  succeeded  proclamation.  Garibaldi  assured  his  soldiers 
the  deposed  General  Cambriel,  and  it  required  that  they  were  lighting,  not  only  for  the 
four  hours'  fighting  to  drive  the  French  from  French,  but  for  the  universal  republic.  The  ^ 
their  strong  positions.  As  the  corps  had  been  plan  of  Garibaldi  embraced  a  march  through 
for  several  weeks  cut  off  from  the  base  of  its  the  Southern  Yosges  and  Upper  Alsace,  and 
supply,  and  had  to  live  entirely  upon  the  con-  an  invasion  of  Baden,  in  the  mountains  of 
quered  conntry.  General  von  "Werder,  on  Oc-  which  country  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
tober  29th,  deemed  it  best  to  order  a  retreat  a  successful  guerrilla  war,  and  to  cut  the  Ger- 
to  Yesoul.  Immediately  after  issuing  this  man  communications.  The  plan  was  never 
order,  he  learned  that  Dijon  was  not  occupied  executed,  and,  on  November  8th  and  9th, 
by  the  French.  Gener«d  Beyer  was  conse-  while  the  German  troops  occupied  Montb^li- 
quontly  directed  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  ard.  Garibaldi  marched  westward  to  Antnn. 
but,  before  this  order  could  be  executed,  new  The  town  of  Montb^liard  or  Mdmpelgard, 
French  troops  had  arrived  in  the  town.  On  which  for  several  centuries  was  in  the  posses- 
October  80th  the  French  made  a  desperate  sion  of  the  Dukes  of  Wftrtemberg,  was  in  1792  - 
attempt  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Germans,  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1801  formally  ceded 
at  first  on  the  heights  of  St.  ApoUinaire,  a  vil-  to  it.  It  is  distant  no  more  than  thirteen  miles 
lage  near  Dijon,  subsequently,  when  they  were  from  Belfort,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
driven  from  St.  Apollmaire,  in  the  suburbs,  of  France,  and  its  well-fortified  castle  com- 
and,  finally,  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  Sev-  mands  the  railroad  leading  from  Belfort  to 
eral  parts  of  the  town  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Besan^on,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Rhine 
German  artillery,  and  late  in  the  evening  the  with  the  Rhone.  The  operations  of  the  Qi^t- 
white  fiag  was  hoisted.  On  October  81st  the  mans  against  Belfort  had  begun  on  November 
capitulation  was  signed,  and  the  town  occupied  8d,  and,  on  November  9th,  when  Montb^liard  . 
by  the  Germans.  and  Delle,  a  small  place  near  the  frontier  of 
Near  the  scene  on  which  the  operations  of  Switzerland,  were  occupied,  the  fortress  was 
the  Fourteenth  Corps  were  conducted,  a  new  completely  isolated.  The  town  of  Belfort  has 
army  was  forming  about  this  time  nnder  the  about  8,400  inhabitants.  The  citadel  which 
command  of  Garibaldi.  At  the  beginning  of  commands  it  is  situated  on  an  almost  vertical- 
the  war,  the  old  revolutionary  general  had  de-  ly  ascending  rock;  it  is,  moreover,  defended 
nounced  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  Napo-  by  the  Forts  de  la  Miotte  and  de  la  Justice,  and 
leon;  but,after  the  proclamation  of  the  French  by  the  strong  bastions  Des  Barres  and  Des 
Republic,  his  sympathies  were  strongly  enlist-  Hautes  Perches.  Tower  and  fortress  were 
ed  on  the  side  of  France.  The  French  Gov«  wholly  inaccessible  for  ordinary  artillery.  The 
ernment  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  the  fame  Germans  established  batteries  on  several  of  the 
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Deigliboi;^ag  hills/and  began  a  vigorous  bom-  of  October,  marched  against  Yesoal^Besan^on, 
bardment  oa  December  8d.  The  sorties  which  and  D\|on,  another  corps  advanced  upon  Or- 
were  made  by  the  garrison  on  November  16th  leans  on  the  Loire.    Orleans,  situated  on  the 
and  23d  were  repulsed.     The  technical  direo-  northern  bend  of  the  great  curve  which  the 
tion  of  the  siege  was  assumed  hj  General  Loire  forms  fVom  the  town  of  Kevers  toward 
Mertens,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him*  the  north,  has  been  of  great  strategical  im- 
self  in  this  respect  before  Strasbourg.  portance  in  the  wars  of  ancient  as  well  as 
The  headquarters  of  General  von  Werder  modem  times.    For  an  army  advancing  from 
remained  throughout  the  month  of  November  the  south  toward  Paris,  it  has  great  advan- 
in  Dgon.    Day  by  day  flying  columns  were  tages  as  a  sally-port,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  out  in  every  direction,  to  harass  the  ene-  it  is  a  main  point  of  support  for  an  army  which 
my,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  hostile  intends  to  isolate  Northern  France  and  cut  it 
armies,  to  forage,  and  to  enforce  requisitions,  off  from  the  south.    From  Orleans  a  railroad 
Amid  incessant  skirmishes  with  the  franc-  runs  southward  to  Yierzon,  and  from  there  on 
tireurs,  who  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  06te  therightthronghLimogestoBordeaux,  and,  on 
d'Or  Mountain,  the  flying  columns  advanced  the  left,  through  Bourges  to  Lyons.  IftheGer- 
partly  on  the  road  leading  to  D61e,  and  partly  man  troops,  advancing  as  far  as  Bourges  and 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  Nuits.  Nevers,  could  establish  a  connection  with  the 
On  November  19th,  Bicciotti  Garibaldi  sur-  army  netfr  DUon,  they  would  draw  a  line  al- 
prised  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  most  across  tiie  whole  of  France  from  east  to  ^ 
squadron  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  Oh^tiUon-  west,  dividing  the  country  into  two  nearly 
sor-Seine,  capturing  about  one  hundred  men.  equal  parts,  and  would  find  it  comparatively 
The  place  itself  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Ger-  easy  to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  northern 
mans,  who  received  reinforcements,  and  so-  and  more  fertile  part.     The  French  Army 
verely  punished  the  inhabitauts  of  Ohdtillon  of  the  Loire  was  found,  by  a  large  recon- 
who  had  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  sur-  noissanoe,  to  number  from  80,000  to  40,000 
prise.    An  attempt,  made  by  Garibaldi  him-  men.    It  was  to  advance  on  three  different 
self   on  November  25th,  to  capture   D^jon,  roads  toward  Paris,  to  attack  the  army  of  the 
failed.  The  advance  of  his  troops,  which  num*-  crown  prince,  and  thus  furnish  an  opportu- 
bered  about  10,000  men,  was  arrested  before  nity  to  the  besieged  to  break  through  the  Ger- 
he  reached  D^ on.    While  on  the  retreat  to  man  lines  and  raise  the  siege.  To  forestall  this 
Autun,  he  was  attacked  by  three  German  movement,   the   Bavarian   General  von  der 
brigades,  at  the  village  of  Pasques,  and  lost  Tann  was  ordered  to  advance  toward  Orleans 
about  400  men.    The  conduct  of  the  French  with  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  and  three  Prus- 
Gardes  Mobile,  during  this  movement,  was  sian  divisions.    Setting  out  from  Longjumeau 
severely  censured  by  Garibaldi,  who  says  of  on  October  6kh,  and  advancing  over  Etampes 
them  in  a  letter:    *' These  cowards  cannot  and  Angerville,  Yon  der  Tann  pushed  back 
stand  the  fire;  they  either  throw  themselves  the  French  centre  which  had  chosen  this  road, 
into  the  ditches,  or  fly  like  frightened  sheep."  and  on  October  10th  reached  Artenay,  about  - 
In  the  evening  of  November  27th,  General  ten  miles  from  Orleans.  There  a  French  force, . 
Werder  returned  to  D\jon,   and  imprisoned  consisting  of  three  batteries,  four  regiments 
about  200  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  hoping  to  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  infantry,  made  a 
be  soon  delivered  by  Garibaldi  from  the  Ger-  stand;  but,  after  a  severe  hand-to-hand  fight, 
man  occupation,  had,  daring  his  absence,  com-  in  which  six  battalions  of  Zouaves  distin- 
mitted  excesses  against  the  German  garrison,  guished  themselves  by  great  bravery,  while  the 
In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  base  of  remainder  of  the  infantry  showed  the  greatest 
operations,  his  resources,  and  his  connection  cowardice,  the  position  of  the  French  was 
with  the  regular  troops,  the  brigade  Keller,  of  flanked  by  the  German  cavalry,  and  they  had  . 
the  Baden  troops,  was  ordered  to  make  a  raid  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.    They  lost  about  200 
against  Autun.    They  arrived  before  the  town  dead  and  wounded,  and  nearly  2,000  prisoners, 
on  December  1st,  but,  while  preparing  for  an  while  the  total  German  loss  amounted  to  about 
attack,  received  an  order  from  General  Werder  100.    On  the  next  day,  October  11th,  a  larger 
to  return.   While  near  the  littie  town  of  Yan-  French  forocw  numbering  about  26,000  men, 
denesse,  on  December  dd,  the  brigade  was  sur-  and  commanded  by  the  aged  General  La  Motte 
prised  by  a  murderous  Are  from  the  castle  Rouge,  was  met,  and  a  hot  battle  was  fought 
Chateauneuf^  which  is  situated  on  a  steep  and  at  the  village  of  Ormes  and  near  and  in  the  •* 
woody  hill,  and  had  been  occupied  by  mobU-  suburbs  of  Orleans.    Well  intrenched  in  anad- 
ized  National  Guards  under  Gkoieral  Oremer,  vaatageous  position,  the  French  successfully 
and  a  battery.    The  whole  briffade  was  in  resisted  until  €krman  pioneers  secured  for  the 
danger  of  being  lost,  but,  through  the  heroio  artillery  the  occupation  of  a  vineyard  which 
bravery  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Fifth  commanded  the  whole   battle-field  and  the 
Begiment  of  infantry,  which  stormed  the  hill  French  line  of  retreat     Now  the  German 
and  engaged  the  enemy  for  seven  hours,  it  es-  batteries  soon  silenced  the  French ;  the  latter 
caped  with  a  loss  of  153  men,  and  on  Decem-  fell  back  and  left  the  infantry  at  the  mercy  of 
ber  4th  safely  arrived  at  Dijon.  the  Germans.     Several  thousand  were  cap- 
While  the  corps  of  Werder,  at  the  beginning  tured.    The  remainder,  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
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evening,  took  to  flight.  Von  der  Tann  ordered  emor-general  of  all  the  parts  of  France  which 

his  army  to  halt  in  front  of  Orleans,  bat,  in-  were  oocnpied  by  German  troops,  with  the  ex> 

toxicated  with  victory,  the  Bavarians  pene-  ception  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  transferred  on 

trated  into  the  city.    The  French  troops  in  October  23d  his  headquarters  from  Reims  to 

Orleans  were  in  a  most  demoralized  condition,  the  oastle  Ferri^es  near  Paris ;  and  a  new  corps 

and,  as  soon  as  the  Germans  began  to  throw  (the  Thirteenth),  formed  of  the  Wdrtemberg 

the  first  bombshells  into  the  city,  its  surrender  troops  and  of  a  division  of  Prussian  landwehr 

'was  resolved  upon.    At  8  o'clock  in  the  even-  which  had  arrived  from  Strasbourg,  was  placed 

ing  the  Germans  entered.    On  the  next  day  under  his  chief  command.     From  Paris  an 

they  imposed  upon  the  city  a  contributicm  of  important  sortie  had  been  made  in  the  mean 

1,000,000  francs,  which,  at  the  earnest  soUcita-  wMle,  under  the  command  of  Ducrot,  in  the 

tion  of  the  mayor,  was  reduced  to  600,000  direction  of  Bongival  (west  of  Paris  on  the 

francs.    The  two  wings  of  the  French  army  •  Seine) ;  but,  although  the  Germans  were  snr- 

of  the  Loire  were  not  more  successful  than  prised,  and  the  sortie  was  vigorously  supported 

the  centre.    The  right  wing,  on  learning  the  by  the  forts  and  by  gunboats  in  the  Seine,  it 

advance  of  the  Germans,  feU  back  from  Pithi>  was  repulsed  by  Brand^iburg  and  Schleswig- 

viers  toward  Orleans  without  risking  a  battle,  Holstein  troops. 

while  the  left  wing  was  forced  to  retreat        In  order  to  organize  the  resistance  of  Franco 

across  the  river  Eure,  and  lost  in  a 'skirmish  more  efficiently,  the  country  had  been  divided 

near  Oherisy  1,000  prisoners.    A  few  days  into  four  military  districts,  each  of  which  waa 

after  the  capture  of  Orleans,  the  Twenty-  placed   under   a   military    governor-general.  _ 

second  Prussian  Division,  under  General  Wet-  K^ratry  received  the  supreme  command  of 

tick,  advanced  toward  the  road  leading  from  the  Gardes  Mobile,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 

Paris  to  Tours.    It  captured,  on  October  18th,  franc-tireurs  of  the  western  departments.    On 

after  a  battle  lasting  five  hours,  Ohateaudnn ;  October  28th  the  German  army  which  had 

on  October  21st,  Ohartres,  the  capital  of  the  conquered  Metz  began  its  new  movements, 

department  £ure-et-Loire ;   and,  on  October  One  part  of  the  Seventh  Corps  was  sent  out 

25th,  Dreux.    While  generally  successful,  the  to  besiege  Thionville,  while  the  other  part  re* 

corps  of  Von  der  Tann  met  with  one  accident,  mained  to  garrison  Metz ;  the  Third,  Ninth, 

On  October  8th  a  squadron  of  a  cavalry  regi-  and  Tenth  Corps,  under  Frederick  Charles, 

ment  was  surprised  in  the  little  town  of  Ablis,  turned  toward  Central  and  Southern  France, 

and  with  the  exception  of  only  48  men,  cut  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  Corps,  under 

down  or  captured.    As  the  inhabitants  were  Manteufiel,   marched   northward   along    tho 

charged  with  having  aided,  not  only  in  carrying  northern  frontier.    On  the  same  day  a  new 

out  the  surprise,  but  in  massacring  the  G^rioan  sortie  was  made  from  Paris  in  a  northerly 

soldiers,  the  whole  town  was  burned  down.  direction,  which  was  so  far  successful,  that 

The  Parisians,  in  the  mean  while,  bad  made  the  French  took  possession  of  Le  Bourget,  east  - 
several  attempts  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  of  St.  Denis.  Trochu  announced  the  success 
siege.  On  September  80th  a  sortie  was  made,  in  a  glowing  proclamation,  which  created  in  tho 
chiefly  directed  against  L'Hay,  but  branching  Parisians  an  enthusiastic  hope  for  a  turning  of 
off  toward  Chaisy  le  Roi  in  the  east  and  Sevres  the  tide.  But  the  hope  was  of  short  duration, 
in  the  west  It  was  everywhere  repulsed,  and  As  early  as  October  29th  the  artillery  of  th€ 
caused  to  the  French  a  loss  of  1,200  killed  and  Prussian  Guard  began  successfully  to  bombard 
wounded,  and  800  unwounded  prisoners.  A  Le  Bourget,  and  on  October  80th  it  was  re* 
sortie,  on  October  18th,  was  made  to  re-  taken  by  the  Prussian  Guard  under  Bud ritzky, - 
gain  the  heights  of  Clamart,  which  had  been  after  a  brilliant  and  most  bloody  battle.  This 
taken  by  the  Germans  on  September  19th,  and  reverse  brought  on  the  explosion  of  the  ex- 
changed into  a  German  outpost;  it  was  equally  oitement  which  for  along  time  had  been  mani- 
unsuccessful.  The  only  important  result  of  Hest  among  the  Reds  of  &e  suburbs  Belleville  ^ 
the  French  cannonading  was  the  destruction  and  La  Yillette.  Large  masses  of  furious 
of  the  celebrated  castle  of  St.  Cloud.  Several  people,  headed  by  Flourens,  marched  to  the  H6- 
other  sorties,  on  the  next  day,  were  easily  re-  tel  de  Yille,  occupied  it,  made  several  members 
pulsed  by  the  Twelfth  and  Sixth  Corps.  About  of  the  Provisional  Government  prisoners,  and 
this  time  (October  16th)  the  town  of  Sois-  charged  them  with  treason.  Picard,  with  the 
sons  capitulated,  after  a  bombardment  lasting  aid  of  the  National  Guard,  succeeded  in  clearing 
for  four  days.  The  capitulation  gave  to  the  the  town  hall,  and  releasing  the  imprisoned 
Germans  not  only  4^  TOO  prisoners  and  128  pieces  members  of  the  Government,  and  dispersing  the 
of  ordnance  but  also  full  control  of  a  very  crowd.  At  an  election  held  on  November  8d, 
important  railroad,  which  not  only  increased  the  people  of  Paiis,  by  a  very  large  minority, 
the  means  of  communication  with  G^roany,  gave  to  the  Government  a  vote  of  confidenoe; 
but  gave  them  easier  access  to  the  most  fertile  but  the  insurrection  had  made  so  profound  an 
portion  of  France.  On  October  17th  Montdi-  impresnon,  that  Thiers  deemed  it  best  to  make 
dier  was  captured  by  Saxon  cavalry  after  a  a  new  effort  for  the  oonclnsion  of  an  armis-  ^ 
brief  defence ;  and  on  October  21st  the  Prussians  tiee.  He  thought  at  first  of  going  to  Paris  in 
entered  the  fortress  of  St.  Quentin.  The  order  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Paris  mcm- 
Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  gov-  hers  of  the  Government   But,  when  Bismarck 
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definitely  refased  to  allow  tbiB,  be  went  tbroagh  in  front  of  Paris,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 

Orleans  to  Versailles,  wbere  be  arrived  on  witb  bim  and  to  assume  tbe  cbief  command. 

October  80tb.    Bismarck  was  willing  to  con*  Tbis  changed  tbe   situations   all   tbe  more, 

cede  an  armistice  of  four  weeks,  during  wbicb  because   Prince   Frederick  Cbarles,  wlio  at 

tbe  military  situation  was  to  remain  und^anged.  first  was  supposed  to  have  an  intention  of 

But  Tbiers,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Provisional  marcbing  into  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Ebone,  like- 

€k>Ywnment,  also  demanded  tbat  Paris  be  al-  wise  advanced  by  forced  marcbes  to  the  relief 

^  lowed  to  take  in  fresh  provisions,  without  offer«  of  Yon  der  Tann.  On  November  13th  the 
ing  for  this  concession  a  military  compensation i  prince  reached  Fontaineblean ;  on  tbe  follow- 
This  demand  was  rejected  by  Bismarck.  On  ing  days  Troyes  and  Seez  were  occupied,  in 
November  7th,  Thiers  retufned  to  Tours  witb-  order  to  establish  a  connection  witb  General 
out  having  accomplished  any  thing.  von  Werder.  Nevertheless,  Aurelles  do  Pala- 
In  the  south,  the  Germans  had,  in  tbe  dines  made  one  attempt  to  throw  himself  be- 
mean  wbUe,  been  compelled  to  abandon  a  few  tween  Paris  and  tbe  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  but 
of  the  places  which  they  bad  occupied.  Any  tbe  latter,  being  informed  of  tbe  movement, 
intention  of  marching  upon  Bourges  was  advanced  upon  Dreux,  and  on  November  17tb 
abandoned  when  it  was  learned  tbat  the  forti-  forced  the  whole  French  line  to  fall  back.  On 
ficationsof  that  place  bad  been  greatly  strength-  the  same  day  General  von  Tresckow  dispersed 
ened.  On  Tours,  General  von  der  Tann  heal*  a  French  corps  of  17,000  men,  took  Dreux,  and 
tated  to  march,  as  it  appeared  dangerous  to  sep-  pursued  the  enemy  to  Le  Mans, 
arate  too  far  from  the  bulk  of  the  Third  Army.  With  a  view,  probably,  to  a  cooperation  with 
Soon  it  was  seen  that  this  precaution  was  well  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  General  Trochu,  on  No- 
grounded  ;  for  the  French  army,  in  conse-  vember  12tb,  bad  completely  reorganized  the 
qnence  of  tbe  zeal  displayed  by  Gambetta,  Army  of  Paris  by  dividing  it  into  three  armies;  ^ 
and  tbe  inde&tigable  efforts  of  able  generals,  the  first,  consisting  of  276  battalions  of  resi- 
in  particuUu:  of  the  chief  commander,  Geu-  dent  National  Guards,  under  General  Thomas ; 
oral  Aurelles  de  Paladines,  increased  to  a  much  the  second,  consisting  of  the  corps  Yinoy,  Re- 
greater  strength  than  tbe  Germans  had  antici-  nanlt,  and  Exea,  under  Ducrot ;  the  third, 
pated,  and  on  November  6th,  numbering  about  comprising   seven  divisions,    under    General 

^  100,000,  began  to  advance  on  tbe  right  bank  of  Trochu  himself.    Soon  (November  27th)  tbe 

the  Loire.    On  November  7th  the  vanguard  of  vanguard  of  Frederick  Charles  struck  the  out- 

'^  tbe  two  armies  met  in  the  wood  of  Marcbenoir.  posts  of  tbe  Army  of  the  Loire.  The  first 
Tbe  French  outnumbered  tbe  Germans,  and  skirmishes  took  place  at  Neuville,  Bois  Gom- 
the  engagement,  which  by  the  French  is  called  mun,  and  Maizidres.  An  important  and  bloody 
the  battle  near  Poisly,  ended  in  the  retreat  of  encounter  took  place  on  November  28th,  at ' 
the  Germans.  The  French  conceived  tbg  plan  Beaume-la-Bolande.  Tbe  French  lost  about 
of  turning  tbe  position  of  Yon  der  Tann,  in  1,000  killed,  4,000  wounded,  and  1,600  prison- 
order  to  shut  him  up  in  Orleans ;  but  Yon  der  ers  were  taken  on  this  and  the  following  day. 
Tann  saw  their  design,  and  on  November  8th  The  total  loss  of  the  Germans  was  about  1,000 
left  Orleans  with  his  corps,  which  numbered  men.  The  Grand -duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
from  17,000  to  18,000  men.  On  the  next  day  the  bad  driven  back  tbe  French  beyond  Le  Mans, 

^  two  armies  met  at  Coulmiers.     The  general-  and  advanced  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  in 

ship  of  the  French  in  this  battle  was,  accord-  order  to  co5perate  with  Frederick  Charles, 

ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  German  officers,  was,  on  December  2d,  attacked  at  Bazochesles-  - 

better  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war.  Hautes,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Orleans,  by  the 

The  Bavarians  were  largely  m  the  minority,  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  which 

still  they  suecessfully  repulsed  seven  attacks  again  endeavored  to  advance  toward  Paris, 

upon  their  position.    The  engagement  lasted  The  French  were  defeated,  and  the  Twenty- 

from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  xmtil  6  in  the  second  Division  advanced  as  &r  as  Artenay. 

evening,  when  the  Bavarians  began  to  retreat  Eleven  pieces  of  ordnance  fell  into  the  hands 

toward  Toury,  without  being  in  the  least  bar-  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Seventeenth  Division 

assed  by  the  French.    Tbe  French  took  in  this  alone  took  1,800  prisoners.    On  the  next  day 

^  battle  two  cannon  (the  first  in  the  war)  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Obevilly,  and  the  ' 
twenty  wagons  of  ammunition ;  but  their  French  were  again  defeated.  Prince  Frederick 
losses  were  greater  than  those  of  the  Ger-  Charles,  on  advancing  from  Pithiviers,  where 
mans.  In  Orleans,  which  the  French  occa-  his  headquarters  had  been  on  November  21st, 
pied  on  November  10th,  about  1,000  Germans,  encountered  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
mostly  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  fell  into  tbe  Loire  at  Gbilleuse-aux-Bois,  and  drove  it 
their  l^ands.  The  fear  entertained  in  Germany,  back  into  the  wood  of  Orleans.  On  Decem- 
that  tills  success  of  the  French  might  have  an  ber  4tb,  tbe  battle  was  renewed  by  both  the  _ 
influence  upon  the  siege  of  Paris,  proved  to  be  German  armies,  and  tbe  French  on  all  points 
gi^oundless.  Yon  der  Tann  was  at  once  re-  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Orleans.  Li  the  even- 
enforced  by  several  detached  bodies  of  troops ;  Ing,  tbe  Ninth  Ooinps  (Manstein)  stormed  tbe 
moreover,  the  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-  railroad  depot  and  tbe  suburb  St.  Jeanne  la 
Sobwerin,  with  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  Enelle.  During  the  night  Orlewis  was  evacu- 
and  the  Third  Bavarian  Division,  left  the  army  ated  by  the  French,  who,  being  split  into  two 
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parts,  retreated  across  the  Loire.    The  Ger-  which  lasted  eight  hours,  and  in  which,  on 

'^  inans  immediately  reoccupied  the  city.    Ten  the  part  of  the  Germans,  in  particular  the 

thousand  prisoners,   77  pieces  of  ordnance,  Eighth  Corps  (Goeben)  distinguished  itself, 

and  five  armed  steamboats,  were  taken  by  The  Germans  lost  about  1,800 ;  while  the  loss- 

them  during   these  three   days  of  fighting,  es  of  the  French  were  greater.    On  Novem- 

On    December   6th  the  German  armies  re-  ber  28th  the  corps  of  Goeben  entered  Amiens, 

«umed   their   advance   in   the   direction  of  and  on  November  80th  the  citadel  of  Amiens  - 

Tours,  Frederick  Oharles  operating  in  the  east  had  also  to  capitulate.      The  French  in  a 

against  General  Ohanzy,  and  the  grand-duke  greatly  discouraged  condition  fied  northward, 

in  the  west  against  the  so-called  First  Army,  in  order  to  find  new  points  of  support  in  the 

under  Bourbaki.     As  Gambetta  caused  the  fortresses,  especially  in  Lille.     Ine  German 

appointment  of  a  committee  for  investigating  Eighth  Corps  from  Amiens  took  the  road  to 

^  the  causes  of  the  evacuation  of  Orleans,  Au-  Rouen,  and,  after  several  success^l  skirmishes 

relies  de  Paladincs  resigned  his  command.  on  December  4th,  entered  Rouen  on  Decern-  - 

Before  the  news  of  the  French  defeats  in  the  ber  5th.    From  there,  one  part  of  the  corps 

east  and  south  was  received  in  Paris,  General  turned  toward  the  port  of  Dieppe,  on  the  Chan- 

Trochn  made  on  November  29th  the  grand  sor-  nel,  and  the  French  Government  saw  itself 

tie  which  for  some  time  had  been  announced,  obliged  to  declare  a  blockade  of  its  own  ports,  " 

/'  After  violent  firing  from  several  forts   and  Dieppe,  Havre,  and  Fecamp.   The  siege  of  the 

several  feigned  attacks  on  different  points,  a  French  fortresses  had,  in  the  mean  while,  also 

very  large  force  was  hurled  against  L'Hay,  made  favorable  progress.    On  November  25th, 

south  of  Fort  Bic6tre  between  Villejuif  and  Thionville  (Diedenhofen)  surrendered  to  Gen-  - 

Sceauz.    The  attack  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  eral  Kamecke  with  4,000  men  and  200  pieces 

next  day  resumed  with  now  energy.    On  the  of  ordnance ;  on  November  27th,  La  FSre,  be- 

peninsula  of  St  Maur,  which  is  formed  by  twecn  Laon  and  Quentin,  with  2,000  men  and 

a  curve  of  the  Mame,  and  in  the  wood  of  70  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Vincennes,  about  100,000  men  were  concen-        The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Provisional 

trated  and  advanced  against  the  Wftrtemberg  Government    from  Tours   to   Bordeaux  de-  ^ 

and  Saxon  troops  which  were  stationed  at  stroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Parisians  for  a  union 

Bonneuil,  Champigny,  Brie,  and  Villiers  on  with  the  Army  of  the  Loire.   That  part  of  this 

the  Mame.    The  French  obtained  at  first  a  army  which,  under  the  command  of  Bourbaki, 

decided   success,  and  the  places   mentioned  was  retreating  on  the  road  to  Bourges,  was 

had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Germans  after  hotly  pursued  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 

a  gallant  defence.    A  part  of  the  lost  ground  and^  on  December  8th,  Yierzon  on  the  Cher, 

was  regained  when  reSnforcements  for  the  an  important  railroad  junction,  was  occupied 

Germans  arrived.    On  the  next  day  an  ar-  by  the  Germans,  who  thus  gained  a  firm  foot- 

mistice  was  granted  to  the  French  for  bury-  ing  in  the  cattle-abounding  region  of  Berri 

ing  their  dead.    During  the  night  of  the  Ist  and  Nivernois.    The  Grand-duke  of  Mecklen- 

of  December  the  Germans  suddenly  attacked  burg  found  a  more  vigorous  resistance  on  the 

Champigny  and  Brie,  which  had  remained  in  part  of  Ganeral  Chanzy,  who  was  retreating 

the  hands  of  the  French,  and  in  the  morning  with  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 

tiiey  occupied  both  villages.    The  French  re-  Corps  and  some  fresh  troops,  along  the  right 

newed  the  battle  along  the  whole  line,  and  in-  bank  of  the  Loire  through  Blois  to  Tours.    Oc- 

fiictcd  very  severe  losses  on  the  Germans,  but  cupying  a  firm  position  at  the  For^t  de  Marche- 

after  eight  hours' fighting  they  had  to  fall  back  noir,  between   Beaugency  and  Mor6,  on  the 

at  all  points.    The  Saxons  lost  in  these  en-  Loire,  he  endeavored  both  to  endanger  the  ad- 

gagements  over  2,000  men,  and  the  loss  of  the  vance  of  the  grand-duke  upon  Blois  and  to 

wartemberg  troops  was  equally  great.     On  protect  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 

December    4th    the    French    destroyed   the  emment  to   Bordeaux.     Here   a   scries   of 

bridges  opposite  the  battle-field,  and  aban-  bloody  encounters  took  place;  on  December  * 

doned  their  last  positions  on  the  Mame.    On  7th,  at  Meung ;  on  December  8th,  at  Beaugen- 

/■  December  6th  Moltke  informed  Trochu  of  the  cy ;  on  December  9th,  at  Villorceau.  The 
defeat  of  the  French  Arm  v  of  the  Loire,  and  Germans  remained  victorious  and  took  6  pieces 
proposed  to  him  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  ordnance  and  1,500  prisoners ;  but  they  suf- 
by  sending  a  French  officer  to  the  scene  of  fered  themselves  heavy  losses  and  gained  but 
action.  Trochu  declined  the  offer,  on  the  little  ground.  The  Hessian  Division,  which  ad- 
ground  that  he  was  sufficiently  informed.  vanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  over  Clery 
The  First  Army  (Rrst  and  Eighth  Corps),  un-  and  St.  Di6,  repulsed  an  attack  by  the  French 
der  ManteufiTel,  was,  in  its  operations  against  at  Montlivault,  occupied  the  Castle  of  Cham- 
the  French  Army  of  the  North,  as  successfiil  as  bord,  and  thereby  compelled  Chanzy  to  leave 
the  other  armies.  On  November  27th  the  his  favorable  position  and  to  continue  his  re- 
French,  who  were  intrenched  in  a  camp  on  treat.  The  Germans  followed  him  closely, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Somme,  southeast  of  and  on  December  11th  the  Hessians  occupied 
Amiens,  advanced  in  a  southeasterly  direc-  Blois.  General  Chanzy  suddenly  changed  his 
tion  toward  Montdidier,  but  they  were  over-  line  of  retreat,  taking  the  road  to  Le  Mans. 

f  taken  at  Moreuil,  and  defeated  in  a  battle  The   Germans  now  had  likewise  to  change 
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the  roate  of  their  march ;  one  part  of  the  tun  upon  Chagnj  and  Boaame,  south  of  Nuits, 
Second  Armj  joined  the  grand-dnke,  and  in  and  received  various  reenfor cements,  among 
the  place  of  the  First  Bavarian  Corps,  which  them  a  Polish  legion  under  Dombrowsky.  ^ 
was  sent  to  Orleans,  the  Tenth  Corps  resumed  In  the  north,  the  army  of  ManteufTel,  after  oc- 
the  pursuit.  After  a  victorious  engagement  cupying  Dieppe  and  Fecamp,  marched  in  the  di- 
on  December  15th,  it  occupied,  on  December  rection  of  Havre,  for  the  defence  of  which  the 
16th,  Yend6me  on  the  Loire.  Other  divisions  most  energetic  measures  were  taken.  But 
advanced  from  Chartres  after  successful  skir-  when  FaicQierbe  surprised  small  divisions  of 
mishes  beyond  OhAteaudun.  On  December  German  troops  near  La  F^re  and  Ham,  and 
17th,  the  French  were  again  beaten  near  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  new  movement  for 
Epulzay,  and  the  retreat  more  and  more  re-  the  relief  of  Paris,  ManteufTel  hastened  back 
sumed  the  nature  of  a  flight.  The  Provisional  from  Normandy,  arrested  his  advance  and 
Government,  which  at  first  had  published  the  compelled  him  to  fall  back,  and  pursued  him 
most  brilliant  aooounts  of  pretended  successes  as  far  as  Amiens.  On  December  23d,  Man-  ^ 
of  the  Armies  of  Paris  and  the  Loire,  at  length  teuffel  encountered,  not  far  from  the  for- 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  clearly  in-  mer  battle-field,  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  Uie 
dicating  the  danger  of  the  situation.  On  De-  North,  which  was  encamped  behind  the  Hallue, 
cember  1 1th,  a  circular  of  Gambetta  decreed  the  an  affluent  of  the  Sorame.  After  a  bloody  bat- 
organization  of  regiments  of  gendarmes  who  tie,  lasting  from  eleven  o^dock  in  the  morning 
were  to  receive  orders  directly  from  the  Min-  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  Germans  occupied 
ister  of  War  and  to  follow  the  army,  in  order  to  aU  the  villages  which  in  the  morning  had 
arrest  all  fugitives  and  to  deliver  them  over  been  in  possession  of  the  French — among 
to  courts-martiaL  Another  decree  ordered  them  Pont-Noyelles,  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
the  establishment  of  ten  new  camps.  The  tion«  They  idso  made  1,000  prisoners,  but 
execution  of  this  decree  would  have  formed  a  darkness  prevented  them  from  following  up 
new  army  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  of  the  victory.  Faidherbe,  on  his  part,  claimed 
soldiers,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  have  defeated  the  Germans,  but  did  not  ex- 
to  collect  so  large  a  force.  The  remainder  of  the  plain  the  cause  of  his  retreat  to  the  Belgian 
army  of  Chanzy  sought  a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  frontier.  Trochu,  not  being  informed  of  this 
Coulln  near  Le  Mans^  behind  the  Sarthe,  where  retreat,  and  expecting  to  coSperate  with  Faid- 
it  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  remainder  herbe,  made,  on  December  21st,  another  great  ^ 
of  the  Army  of  Brittany.  The  Grand-duke  sortie.  Three  divisions  attacked  the  Prussian 
of  Mecklenburg  continued  to  advance  in  this  Guards  near  Stains  and  Le  Bourget.  and  ad- 
direction,  while  the  Tenth  Corps  marched  upon  vanced  in  the  east,  on  both  sides  of  tne  Ourcq 
Tours,  After  a  few  bombshellshad  been  thrown  Canal,  from  Bobignyupon  Sevran,  and  from 
into  the  city,  it  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  asked  Bosny  and  Neuilly  sur  Marne  upon  CheUes, 
for  a  German  garrison.  The  Germans,  liow-  against  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  corps.  The 
ever,  contented  themseves  with  destroying  the  vanguard  of  the  Germans  had  to  be  withdrawn 
railroad  to  Paris,  and  encamped  on  the  right  from  Stains  and  Le  Bourget,  but,  after  being 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  Third  Corps,  which  efficiently  bombarded  for  a  short*  time,  both 
had  followed  the  army  of  Bourbaki  as  far  as  places  were  retaken  by  storm.  The  Saxons 
Gien,  was  recalled  and  took  up  a  position  be-  also  had  at  first  to  evacuate  Yille  Evrard  and 
tween  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  east,  the  Maison  Blanche,  which  are  situated  opposite 
Brigade  Goltz,  of  the  corps  of  General  Wer-  the  Plateau  of  Avron,  but  regained  them  after 
der,  was  ordered  to  operate  against  the  for-  a  bloody  engagement  before  evening.  The 
tress  of  Langres,  which  formed  the  chief  sup-  attack  had  been  repulsed  so  energetically  that 
port  of  the  franc-tireurs  in  the  Champagne,  the  fire  of  two  batteries  at  Noisy  was  sufficient 
The  frano-tireurs  were,  on  December  16th,  to  repel,  on  December  22d,  a  new  attack  by 
beaten  in  a  three-hours'  fight  at  Longeau,  south  the  French  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Saxons, 
of  Langres,  and  driven  back  upon  this  fortress.  On  December  27th  the  Germans  began  a  vig- 
A  more  important  engagement  took  place  on  orous  fire  upon  Mont  Avron,  a  height  east  of 
December  18th  at  Nuits,  about  thirteen  miles  the  city,  of  850  feet,  which  had  been,  on  De- 
south  of  Dgon,  between  the  division  of  Ba-  cember  21st,  the  chief  support  of  the  French 
den  (Von  Gltlmer)  and  20,000  Gardes  Mobile,  sortie.  The  French  batteries  were  silenced  in 
It  lasted  five  hours,  and  ended  in  the  occupa-  the  evening,  and  on  December  29th  the  Twelfth 
tion  of  the  town  by  the  Germans.  The  French  Corps  occupied  Mont  Avron,  an  important 
lost  1,000  dead  and  wounded,  700  prisoners,  position,  as  it  facilitated  an  efficient  bom- 
and  a  vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  bardment  of  Forts  Noisy,  Rosny,  and  No- 
but   the    Germans   likewise  lost  about   800  gent. 

men.    The  corps  of  "Werder  had,  in  spite  of        Thus  the  close  of  the  year  saw  the  French 

its   victories,  a  very  difficult  stand,  as   the  everywhere  defeated.    On  January  28,  1871,  '^ 

franc-tireurs,  however  often  they  might  be  the  capitulation  of  Paris  virtually  put  an  end 

dispersed,  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  moun-  to  the  war,  which  ceased  altogether  on  Feb- 

tains,  and  as  large  bodies  of  troops  arrived  ruary  26,  1871.    The  details  must  be  reserved 

from  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  raising   the  for  the  Amebican  Annual  Cyclopedia  for 

siege  of  Belfort.    Garioalai  advanced  from  Au-  1 871. 
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GERMANY.  From  1806,  when  the  old 
German  Empire  was  dissolved  by  the  abdication 
of  Emperor  Francis  II.,  until  1870,  Germany 
was  only  the  collective  name  for  a  number  of 
independent  states,  bound  together  by  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  nationality.  The  Congress 
of  Yiennn,  in  1815,  established  a  confederation 
of  the  German  states,  with  a  Federal  Diet 
(Bandestag),  consisting  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  t^e  several  governments  and  presided  over 
by  a  representative  of  Austria,  as  a  bond  of 
union.  The  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
year  1848  led  to  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Parliament,  but  the  attempt  to  reestablish  the 
empire  failed,  and,  after  a  protracted  state  of 
transition,  the  old  Federal  Diet  was  restored. 
The  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866 
was  the  first  great  step  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  united  Germany.  Twenty-two  states 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  Prussia  the 
North-German  Confederation,  while,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  France  to  a  union 
of  all  Germany,  the  South-German  States  of 
Bavaria,  "Wtlrtemberg,  Baden,  and  a  part  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  were  left  wholly  indepen- 
dent and  free,  in  case  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  to 
establish  a  South-German  Confederation.  For 
the  year  1870  it  was  reserved  to  remove  the 
last  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  the  northern  and 
southern  states,  and  to  reintroduce  the  German 


Empire  into  the  family  of  European  nations. 
The  governments  of  the  southern  states  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  North-German  Con- 
federation concerning  their  entrance  into  the 
union ;  all  the  princes  and  f^ee  towns  i^equesi- 
ed  King  William  of  Prussia  to  assume  ike  title 
of  Emperor ;  the  North^Grerman  Parliament 
expressed  the  same  wish,  and  King  William 
yielded  to  the  general  request.  The  treaties 
were  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  south- 
ern states,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  Bavaria,  which  delayed  its  assent 
until  January,  1871.  On  the  18th  of  January, 
1871,  King  William,  by  a  formal  proclamation, 
announced  that  he  assumed  the  imperial  title 
for  himself  and  his  suocessors.  The  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  which  was  thus  reconstructed, 
embraced  all  the  countries  represented  in  the 
Federal  Diet  of  1815,  except  Austria,  Lim- 
bnrg,  Luxemburg,  and  Lichtenstein ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duchy  of  Sehleswig,  and  the 
two  Prussian  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Posen, 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Confederation  of 
1815,  are  parts  of  the  new  empire,  and  the 
victory  of  Germany  over  France  in  1870  made 
it  probable  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  also  be  annexed 
to  Germany. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  German 
States  were,  at  the  latest  census,  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Kingdom  of  PrasBU,  indnding  Lanenbnrg^ 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Orand-dachy  of  MecklenbitTg-Bcbwcrin 

Orand-dacby  of  Saze-Weimar 

Grand-duchy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Strellbs 

Orand-dacby  of  Oldonbarg 

Dnchy  of  Brans  wick 

Dncby  of  Saze-Meinlngcn 

Dncby  of  Saxe- At  tenbnrg .  *. 

Dnchy  of  Saxe-Cobarg  and  Ootba 

Dncby  of  Anhalt 

Principality  of  Scbwarzbnrg-Rndoletadc 

Prtncipallty  of  Schwarzboig-SondersbaiiBen 

Principality  of  Waldeck 

Principality  of  HeoBs,  older  line 

Principality  of  Reass,  youoffer  lino 

Principality  of  8chaamDnrg-Llppe 

Principalis  of  Llppe-Detmold 

Free  City  of  Lflbock 

Free  City  of  Bremen 

Free  City  of  Hamburg 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (province  of  Upper  Hense).. .. 

Total  Korth-Oerman  Confederation.. 

Bavaria 

Wflrtemberg 

Baden  

Hease-Darmstadt  (exclusive  of  Upper  Hcaso).. . 

Total  Gtermany 


SquN  MII««. 


186,806 

5,779 

6490 

1,404 

1,0S8 

2,4419 

1,435 

956 

510 

760 

1,096 

374 

883 

483 

146 

890 

171 

488 

lOT 

74 

156 

1,880 


160,907 

99,998 
7,689 
5,870 
1,080 


901,691 


Popnl«tton|  1867. 


94,069,668 

9,498,401 

660,618 

989,998 

98,770 

815,699 

809,709 

180,885 

141,496 

168,851 

197,041 

76,116 

67,533 

56,807 

48,889 

88,097 

81,186 

111,859 

48,588 

109,573 

805,196 

957,479 


90,906,917 

4,894,491 

1,778,896 

1,484,970 

066,669 


88,600,663 


Mulei. 


11,913,178 

1,184,960 

974,968 

188,798 

48,969 

156,979 

151,904 

88.179 

69,991 

89,001 

97,844 

'86,989 

89,096 

96,461 

91,791 

48.900 

15,869 

86.748 

98,106 

68,988 

150,637 

19?,148 


14,701,000 

9,874,969 
8606^ 
700,691 
977,410 


10.004,690 


FuuIm. 


19,196,490 

1,986,584 

986,850 

144,180 

60,601 

159,848 

151,688 

99.156 

79,186 

86,860 

90,607 

88,197 

84,587 

80,816 

99,168 

44,887 

15,799 

55,795 

95,489 

66,989 

154,560 

180,881 


15,114,000 

9,449,459 
917,099 
784,849 
968;949 


No.  of 

to  CTcrf  1,000 


19,608,756 


trerr  1, 

malm. 


1,018 
1,041 
1,044 
1,088 
1,015 
1,090 
1,009 
1,045 
1,040 
1,090 
],0M 
1,030 
1,015 
1,147 
1,084 
1,0S8 
1,098 
968 
1,101 
1,0S0 
1,QM 
1,095 


1,0S9 

1,081 
1,066 
1,048 
1,089 


1.027 


As  regards  nationality,  the  population  of  tho 
middle  and  smaller  states  is  exclusively  Ger- 
man. The  foreign  element  in  Bazony  consist- 
ed of  51,895  Yindes  of  Slavonian  origin,  while 
Pmssia  numbered,  in  1667,  2,901,000  non-Ger- 
man inhabitants,  almost  exclnsively  in  the  east- 
em  provinces.  Altogether  the  North-German 
Confederation  contained  26,946,000  Germans, 


or  00  per  cent,  and  2,960,000  non-Germans,  or 
9.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  following 
table,  there  were  2,500  Greek  Oatholics, 
106,000  belonging  to  other  Ohristian  sects, 
and  5,200  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  de- 
nominations named.  The  religious  statistics 
of  Germany^  in  1867,  were  as  follows:  . 


GEBMAKT. 
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STArtOL 


Prnsfia,  inclndlng^  Ijaaenbiii^g. 

OldenbaiT. 

-Wemutr. 


Srusalkals. 


LftpM.... 
Waldeck.. 
Saxony. . . 


Hambniv... 
Bmnswlck. 

AiAaltt 

LfttMck.. 


Saze-Heinixigen 

Schaomlmiv^lppo 

S«ze-Cobarg-Gotba 

Bevsfli,  older  line 

Btfa  warKbnrg-49ondenhaii8en . 

Bents,  younger  line 

Mocklenbnii^cbwerin. 

Mecktenbaisc-Strellte 

8axe>Altenbnnr 

BchwanbniK-BndoIstadt 

Upper  Hesse 


Total  NorOk-Oemian  OonfiedUion 


Bararla 

WClrtembei^ 

Baden 

He«se-Dannstadt  (excla.  of  Upper  H.) 


Total  Qermanj. 


16,673,400 
Ml,881 
871,787 
100,819 

56,836 
9,867,434 
106,511 
880,278 
896,880 
191,688 

47,868 
177,819 

80,681 
167,089 

43.676 

67,689 

87,795 
556,890 

97;987 
111,149 

74,907 
886,413 


91,811,000 

1,888.718 

1,880,194 

475.918 

$38,944 


94,674,000 


Roman  CathoUoi. 


7,956.150 
7f,077 
9,968 
8,658 
1,986 
61,476 
8,449 
6,880 
4,809 
8,156 

864 
1,186 

194 
1,005 

800 

979 

1,195 

169 

940 

98 

17,696 


8,189,000 

8,441,089 
648,688 
981,007 
911,684 


18,950,000 


JCVB. 


818,850 

1,687 

1,188 

1,186 

815 

8,108 

871 

18,448 

1.068 

8,108 

609 

1,689 

849 

187 

10 

916 

14 

8,061 

466 

1 

118 

7,000 


860,000 

4,9840 
11,669 
95,599 
18,886 


466,000 


FIBOaiVTAOB. 


EvaagellaiL 


65.81 
76.46 
96.09 
9664 
96.88 
97.68 
97.09 
91.86 
97.96 
97.88 
97.89 
96.88 
98.88 
99.99 
99.51 
99.86 
99.65 
99.88 
99.85 
99.80 
99.78 
90.07 


71.88 

87.65 
68.6 
88.17 
60.58 


64.89 


Cathpll«k 


83.68 
98.84 

9.86 
9.18 
9.19 

9ja 

9.06 
1.68 
1.60 
0.74 
0.69 
0.69 
0.60 
0.46 
0.44 
0.89 
0.31 
0,17 
0.17 
0.19 
7.04 


87.19 

71.89 
80.6 
64.88 
87.96 


84.67 


Jnrt. 


1.88 
0.48 
0.49 
0.99 
1.49 
0.09 
OJMS 
4.88 
0.86 
1.07 
1.98 
0.90 
1.19 
0.06 
0.09 
0.81 
a09 

a&5 

0.47 
0.09 
0.16 
9.79 


1.18 

1.18 
0.98 
1.95 
8.91 


1.11 


The  pablio  debt  of  the  Confederation  con- 
sists of  a  loan  of  10,000,000  thalers,  anthorized 
by  law  of  November  9,  1867,  for  army  and 
marine  purposes;  besides,  the  concession  for  a 
loan  of  100,000,000  thalers  was  given  by  a  law 
of  July  20, 1870,  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  This  loan 
was  subscribed  to  at  the  rate  of  88,  and  bears 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  paper  emission  of  the  various  states  of 
the  Confederation  amounts  to  40,652,742  tha- 
lers, as  follows : 


flTATIB. 


Pnissia 

Saxony,  94,800,000  florins,  or 

Hesse 

Weimar. 

Hecklenbaxig-Strelltz. 

BrmMwiek 

If  etnl]^en 

AltenbosK 

CobnW'Gotba 

Anhalt 

Schwaasbnrf^-Rodolstadt 

8chw.-8ondershanBen 

Waldeek 

Beosa,  older  line 

BensA,  yonngcr  line. 

Scbanmbaig-Lippe 


Total. 


Total  Thalan. 


90,478,000 
19,000,000 
9,467,149 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
486,600 
600,000 
960,000 
900,000 
160,000 
910,000 
180,000 
880,000 
929,000 


40,608,749 


Vor  •ach  Inhalk 


0.888 
4.960 
9.968 
9.117 
6.600 
1.980 
8.880 
8L417 
8.560 
4.817 
9.686 
9.917 
8.700 
9.976 
8.686 
11.917 


Fmssia .•• 

Lancnbaig 

Bazony .* 

Hesse 

Mecklenbarg-Schwerin 

Saze-Weimar 

Mecklenbarg-Strelita 

Oldenbuiv: 

Bmoswlck 

Saxe-Melningen 

Saze-AltenboiK 

Saxe-Gobnis^-Gotba 

Anhalt 

Schwarzbnrg^Bndolstadt 

Schwa  rzbuTSf-SonderBhaaBen . 

Waldeck 

Beuss,  older  line 

**       yonngerline 

ScbanmbniK-Lippe 

Lippe 

Luoeck 

Bremen 

Hambni^ 


Tba1«f«. 

19,919,684 

40,855 

1,964,908 

907,686 

469,079 

146,809 

81,749 

901,109 

995,400 

90,064 

78,878 

6,808 

90,918 

87,604 

88,694 

99,468 

99,868 

48,711 

16,989 

60,498 

91,790 

79.006 

199,861 


Total 98,860,086 

EXPENDrrUBSS. 


1.356 


The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  budget  for  the  year  1871,  as  established  by 
the  law  of  June  11, 1870 : 

AXVXMUK.  Tb»I«w. 

1.  Batlee  and  excise  of  consamptlon 48,674,600 

9.  Btampdnty 806,000 

8.  Administration  of  posUd  service  (net  revenne),  9,400,715 
4.  **  ieleffraphs(netreyenQe)...        69,889 

6.  YarkNifl T. 184,988 

6.  State  oontribntlooa 98,860,088 


Cbancerr  of  tbe  Confederation, 

Conncil,  and  Committees 

Belcbstag 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Alfiiirs 

Consnlates 

Ministry  of  War 

''        Marine 

Interest  on  Loan 

Chamber  of  Acconnts 

Board  of  Trade 

Administration  of  postal  lervice 

telegraphs... 


41 


Total. 


OBDorAmr. 


874,450 

90,668 

885,680 

864,850 

66,856,688 

8,506,780 

619,000 

68,000 

68,600 


79,781,861 


Grand  total  of  expenditnret 
rerenne 


i« 


It 


jiAsr. 


Thaltn. 


948,994 
4,408,400 


19,980 
69,889 


4,794,486 


77,446,887 
77,446,987 


Total 77,446,987 

The  repartition  of  theseparate  contributions 
was  made  as  follows : 
Vol.  X.— 94  ▲ 


The  army  budget  is  calculated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  regular  army  on  a  peace-foot- 
ing. The  minor  states  being  exempt  from 
contributions  to  the  requisite  fund,  the  above 
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66,866,638  thalers  have  to  be  provided  for  as 
follows :  By  Prussia,  60,290,919  thalers ;  Sax- 
ony, 4,879,816  thalers;  Mecklenburg,  1,102,- 
140  thalers;  Hesse,  493,763  thalers. 

The  army  of  the  North-Crerman  Confedera- 
tion consists  of  one  army  corps  of  the  Guard 
and  of  12  provincial  army  corps,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  two  divisions.  The  army  corps 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Twelfth  army  corps  (Sax- 
ony) have,  moreover,  a  special  cavalry  division; 
while  the  Eleventh  army  corps  comprises  a 
third  separate  division,  recruited  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse.  According  to  an  army  order 
of  July  16,  1870,  the  proportion  of  troops  to 
be  furnished  for  the  army  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was :  1.  Contingent  of  Prussia :  105  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  14  battalions  of  chasseurs, 
68  regiments  of  cavalry,  12  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  nine  regiments  of  artillery  for  for- 
tresses, 12  battidions  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and  12  battalions  for  the  train  of  the  army. 
2.  Contingent  of  Saxony:  nine  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  six  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  field  artil- 
lery, one  regiment  of  artillery  for  fortresses, 
one  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  one 


battalion  for  the  army  train.  8.  Contingent 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse :  Four  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  six  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery, one  quarter  of  a  battalion  of  sappers  and 
mineiiB,  and  one-half  a  battalion  for  the  army 
train. 

The  former  contingents  of  the  smaller  states 
of  the  Confederation  have  either  been  entirely 
abolished,  and  incorporated,  in  virtue  of  special 
conventions,,  with  .the  Prussian  army,  or  they 
form  integrfd  parts  of  the  same,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  separately  mentioned. 

One  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  num- 
bers 1,601  men,  rank  and  file  (exduaive  of  offi- 
cers), on  a  peace  footing,  and  8,029  men  on  a 
war  footing.  The  corps  of  officers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  in  1869,  consisted  of  one  general 
field-marshal,  one  general  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, 46  generals,  65  lieutenant-generals,  108 
miyor-generals,  163  colonels  of  infantry,  61 
colonek  of  cavalry,  88  colonels  of  artillery, 
17  colonels  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  two 
colonels  for  the  army  train.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  I^orth-German 
Confederation  was : 


9  Begtmenta  of  Infitntrj  of  the  Guard .' 

109  Itdgimeiits  of  InAintry  of  the  Line 

1  Battalion  ofChasBeon  of  the  Onard 

1  Battalion  Sharp-Bbootera  of  the  Guard 

IGBaetaUonflChasaeanoftheLiae > 

Total  Infantry 

The  cavalry  force  of  the  army  consisted  of: 


Battollona. 


27 

828 

1 

1 

16 


868 


PJSi.CB  FOOTZK9. 


Mn. 


18,1T6 
lt2,374 

tm 

684 
8,514 


200.172 


-WAB  rOOTINO. 


lf«a. 


27,451 

820,121 

1,U06 

1,006 

16,096 


371,680 


5  Regimenta  of  Cavalrj  of  the  Gaaid 
68  Begimentii  of  Cayalry  of  the  Line. . 

Total  Cavalry 


SqiMdrou. 


40 
810 


8S0 


PBACE  rooTiitro. 


Man. 


ft,750 
47,736 


63.486 


WAR  FOOTING. 


4,857 
41,260 


46,187 


The  field  artillery  consisted  of:  One  regi- 
ment of  artillery  of  the  guard,  with  15  batter* 
ies ;  60  field-pieces  and  1,700  men  ou  a  peace 
footing,  agdnst  16  batteries,  96  field-pieces, 
and  8,181  men,  on  a  war  footing;  12  field  ar- 
tillery regiments  of  the  line,  with  181  batter- 
ies, 724  field-pieces,  and  19,946  men,  on  a  peace 
footing,  against  192  batteries,  1,162  field-pieces, 
and  87,440  men,  on  a,  war  footing ;  besides 
which,  there  was  a  small  division  of  Hes- 
sian artillery  (about  one-third  of  a  regiment), 
with  six  batteries,  24  field-pieces,  and  677  men, 
on  a  peace  footing,  agtunst  868  men  on  a  war 
footing.  This  wonld  make  a  total  of  field  ar- 
tillery on  a  peace  footing,  of  13^  regiments, 
202  batteries,  808  guns,  and  22,823  men, 
against  a  total  of  field  artQlery  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, of  18i  regiments,  214  batteries,  1,272 
guns,  and  41,439  men. 

Besides,  there  were  IS}-  battalions  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  comprising  53  companies, 


with  6,613  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  8,030 
men  on  a  war  footing ;  and  13^  battalions  of 
the  army  train,  consisting  of  27  companies, 
« with  3,037  men,  on  a  peace  footing,  against 
44^40  men,  on  a  war  footing. 

This  would  make  a  grand  total  for  the  field 
army,  in  times  of  peace,  of  285,449  men  and 
808  guns,  and,  in  times  of  war,  of  51Jl,826  men 
and  1,272  guns. 

The  seeming  contradiction,  in  the  figures 
given  of  the  strength  of  the  cavalry  on  a  peace 
footing  and  on  a  war  footing,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  line  is 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  reserve  during 
times  of  war,  while  only  four  sqnadrons  of 
each  regiment  remain  wim  the  field  army. 

The  rormation  of  the  army  of  the  reserve 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  regular  army.  It  consists  of  one 
battalion  for  each  regiment  of  infantry  of  the 
fidld  army  of  one  company  for  each  battalion 
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of  chasseurs 
sqoadron  for 
batteries  for 
one  division 
train.  Thus 
prises : 


and  sappers  and  miners,  of  one 
each  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  four 
each  brigade  of  artillery,  and  of 
for  each  battalioh  of  the  army 
the  army  of  the  reserve  com- 


118  Battalions  of  Inftn try 

■  18  Companlefl  of  ChaBMora 

76  SqnadrooB  of  Cavalry 

68  Batteries  of  Artillery 

18  CompaDiett  of  Sappers  and  Miners. . . 

18  DiTieions  of  the  Anny  Train 

Besides  whicli,  there  aro  Artisans  with 
the  Army  of  the  Reserve  to  the  No.  ot 


Making  a  total  of. 


Goaa. 


813 


813 


The  army  for  garrison  duty  consists  of  211 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  18  divisions  of  chas- 
seurs, numbering,  in  all,  on  a  peace  footing, 
3,684  men,  and  on  a  war  footing,  219,502  men. 
The  cavalry  doing  garrison  duty,  in  times  of 
war,  comprises  64  squadrons,  with  9,696  men, 
while  the  artillery  consists  of  22  divisions, 
with  88  companies  and  9,782  men,  on  a  peace 
footing,  against  184  companies  and  82,200  men 
on  a  war  footing.  The  number  of  sappers  and 
miners  assigned  to  garrison  duty  ^  time  of 
war  only)  amounts  to  8,684  men.  This  would 
make  a  total  of  garrison  troops,  in  times  of 
peace,  of  18,866  men ;  in  times  of  war,  of  265,- 
082  men.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  thus 
amounts  to : 


den,  with  153,000  men,  consists  of  1,128,894 
men. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1870,  the 
German  marine  consisted  of  88  screw  steam- 
ers, of  6,466  horse-power,  36,552  tons,  and  320 
guns ;  seven  sailing-vessels,  of  5,863  tons,  and 
160  guns;  32  rowing-sloops,  with  two  guns 
each,  64  guns;  four  rowing-boats,  with  one 
gun  each,  four  guns.  Total,  81  vessels  and 
boats,  with  548  guns. 

According  to  the  original  plan,  there  still 
remain  to  be  constructed  up  to  the  year  1877 : 
11  iron-clads,  11 'corvettes,  seven  avisos,  and 
three  transports.  Of  these,  there  were  in 
course  of  construction,  on  January  1,  1870, 
two  iron-dad  frigates,  one  iron-clad  corvette, 
one  corvette,  three  avisos,  and  two  steamers 
for  harbor  service.  The  marine  is  under  the 
command  of  one  admiral,  one  vice-admiral, 
two  rear-admirals,  twenty-seven  captains,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  lieutenants  and 
second-lieutenants. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  North-German 
Confederation  consisted,  in  1870,  of: 


Toat. 

No.  of  VmmIi. 

Pmseian 

643,806 

856,457 

886,380 

89,685 

64,S64 

11,648 

8,873 
488 

Hamban; 

Bremen 

806 

MeclcIeDbaig 

440 

Oldenhaz;^ 

666 

Lflbeck. 

46 

Total 

1,299,988 

5,110 

Field  Amiy 

Reserve 

Garrison  Troops. 


Total  sahaltera  officers 

and  men 

To  which  must  be  added : 

Officers 

Gendarmes 

Royal  Body-Goard 

Mounted  Corps  of  Chassenrs 

Invali  d» 

i*yrotechnlcal  Division 


Total. 


FXACS  rooT^o 


fTAB  FOOTING. 


Mob. 


386,661 
18^866 


398,917 

18,138 

3,350 

70 

17 

4,148 

800 


818,786 


Ucn. 


511,836 
180,810 
865.083 


967,718 

16,000 

2,350 

70 

17 

•  ■  •  • 

389 


073,894 


Of  non-combatants  there  are  1,810  physi- 
cians, 517  paymasters,  680  veterinary  surgeons, 
462  gunsmiths,  and  76  saddlers,  llie  time  of 
service  in  the  regolar  army,  and  in  the  reserve 
and  landwehr,  is  twelve  years.  On  an  average, 
100,000  men  are  annnaily  drafted,  which,  for 
nine  years  of  itirlough,  would  make  a  total  of 
900,000  men.  Deducting  16  per  cent,  for  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  there  still  remain  765,000 
men,  well  drilled,  and  fit  for  field  service* 
Thus,  even  after  the  army  has  been  placed  on 
a  war  footing,  there  are  yet  available  116,- 
000  men,  whose  time  of  service  has  not  ex- 
pired. 

The  entire  G-erman  army,  including  the  con- 
tingents of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Ba- 


Comprising  146  steamers,  of  102,149  tons. 

The  commercial  interests  of  all  the  German 
States  are  represented  by  the  ZoUverein  (Cus- 
toms Union),  which  was  originally  foxmded  in 
1828,  and  reSstablished  on  a  new  basis  by  a 
treaty  of  July  8,  1867,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  from  January  1,  1868,  till  December  81, 
1877.  Its  council  of.  administration  resides  in 
Berlin. 

After  the  above-mentioned  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  Lauenburg  was  admitted  into  the 
ZoUverein  on  January  5,  1868;  the  city  of 
Bergedorf,  which  forms  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  on  February  11, 
1868 ;  the  Austrian  district  of  Junghol^  on 
July  1, 1868 ;  and  the  grand-duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Sohwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
together  with  the  free  city  of  LUbeck,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1868. 

The  following  parts  of  German  states  were 
still  excluded  from  the  ZoUverein  in  1870 :  Of 
Baden,  about  22  square  miles,  with  5,847  in- 
habitants; of  Prussia,  21  square  miles,  with 
88,121  inhabitants ;  of.  Oldenburg,  2.55  square 
miles,  with  2,591  inhabitants ;  of  the  territory 
of  Bremen,  75.9  square  miles,  with  108,196 
inhabitants;  of  Hamburg,  84  square  miles, 
with  270,480  inhabitants.  Total  area  of  the 
ZoUverein,  205,523  square  miles;  population, 
88,802,890. 

The  duties  (in  thalers)  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  the  ZoUverein,  during  the  year  1869, 
amounted  to : ' 
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bTATE& 


PrassiA 

Liiaenbiu;g:. . . 

LUbecIc 

BTemon 

Btmiboig ,... 

Saxony  

Opper-Hesse. 

Tnarinsia 

Hecklenlmxg. 
OMenbnts . . . 
Bnintwl<&... 


Total  N.  German  Confed.. 

Lozembiug 

Bavaria 

Wflrtemberg 

Baden 

HassOfioaUioftiieMalD 

Total  Zonvereln 


InkabllMta. 


M,898,»7 
54,lfrr 
44,886 


S.4aO,704 
S67,S78 

1.117,7W 
067,188 
S46,418 
804,087 


39,494,463 

199,9C8 

4.880,778 

1,778,800 

1,488,686 

004,971 


88,803,890 


OrOM  netlpli. 


17.938,179 

19,906 

170,608 

888,634 

464,483 

8,763,663 

86,091 

803,130 

166,738 

198.801 

864,475 


83,661,080 

390,008 

1,460,813 

493,800 

1,370,774 

404,097 


86.(y76,416 


Booiation  extended,  on  October  1, 1870,  over 
78  different  railroads,  of  which  49  were  Ger- 
man, 24  Austrian,  and  6  belonging  to  foreign 
conntries.  Their  total  length  was  18,418 
miles. 

The  German^Anstrian  Postal  Union  com- 
prises, besides  all  the  German  states  and  Iaiz- 
embnrg,  the  whole  Austro-Hnngarian  Empire. 
In  North  Germany,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  North-German  Confederation,  all  the  post- 
offices  are  under  one  central  administration, 
the  territory  of  which  extended  (in  1868)  over 
an  area  of  168,478  square  miles,  with  80,476,086 
inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  post-offices  throughout  Ger- 
many. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  roads 
leading  from  the  main  lines  to  private  manu- 
facturing establishments,  or  to  coal  and  iron 
mines,  all  the  railroads  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  of 
the  Netherlands,  belong  to  the  "Association 
of  German  Railroad  Oompanies,"  which  has 
its  centre  at  Berlin.    The  territory  of  the  As- 


8TATB& 


N.  Germany  (I860)... 
Bavaria  (1868)... 
Wflrtemberg(1869)... 
Baden  a068)... 


OAoan 


4,630 

1,061 

486 

485 


80,990,780 

8,988,199 
1,865,000 


30,786,666  thalera* 

8,988,190' florins. 
1,496,700     ** 


The  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers, passing  though  the  post-offices,  was  as 
follows : 


STATE& 

FrlTAto  Latton. 

OfBcUa  Lrtton. 

FunpU«ta. 

JftmgfafUB, 

North-German  Confederation  (1869) 

Bavaria (1888) 

WflrtembeiK (1869) 

Baden (1888) 

343,368,196 
43,486.444 
15,337,918 
14,916,000 

'  40,066,848 
7,086,8»8 
8,009,788 
1,871,000 

48.857,983 

•  «  •  •  ■  • 

8,877,000 

168,860,784 
68,451.975 
16,086,679 
13,671,000 

The  German- Austrian  Telegraph  Union  ex- 
tends over  all  the  German  states,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  on  January  1, 
1869,  was:  In  the  North-German  Confedera- 
tion, 14,850  miles;  length  of  wire,  48^658 
miles ;  in  Bavaria,  length  of  lines,  2,491  miles, 
length  of  wire,  7,670  miles ;  in  Wttrtemberg, 
length  of  lines,  1,298  miles,  length  of  wire, 
2,576  miles ;  in  Baden,  length  of  lines,  1,027 
miles,  length  of  wire,  2,677  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  dispatches  sent  over  the  various  lines  in 
Germany,  in  1868,  was  8,118,102. 

During  the  period  Arom  1859  to  1861  the 
annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  averaged 
1,808,000  hundred-weights  net;  from  1862  to 
1865  the  annual  consumption  fell  off  to  886,000 
hundred- weights;  while  from  1866  to  1868  it 
had  again  increased  to  1,864,000  hundred- 
weights per  annum.  The  proportion  of  im- 
ported yam  to  the  quantity  of  yam  manufac- 
tured in  home  spinneries,  out  of  the  above-men- 
tioned raw  material,  was,  ft*om  1859  to  1861, 
44  per  cent. ;  from  1862  to  1866,  28  per  cent. ; 
fi-om  1866  to  1868,  26  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  the  home  production  of  yam  during  the 
latter  period  has  not  fallen  off  in  quantity  as 
compared  with  the  most  favorable  period  pre- 
vious to  the  cotton  crisis,*  and  has  had  nothing 
to  fear  f^om  foreign  coAipetition.  The  export 
of  cotton  yam  increased  from  20,959  hundred- 
weights, in  1859,  to  69,270  hundred- weights,  in 
1868.  For 'the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
the  following  quantities  of  yam  (imported  and 
home  made)  were  absorbed :  from  1859  to  1861, 


1,482,000  hundred- weights;  from  1862 to  1865, 
806,000  hundred-weights;  and  from  1866  to 
1868,  1,818,000  hundredweights  annually. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the  produc- 
tion of  yam  increased  instead  of  declined. 
The  proportion  of  cotton  consumed  in  German 
spinneries  to  the  quantity  used  in  Great  Brit- 
am  was:  from  1859  to  1861,  18.7  per  cent.; 
from  1866  to  1868, 15.5  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  states  of  the 
ZoUverein  during  the  eight  years  from  1861  to 
1868  was  estimated  at  $223,650,000. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  North-German 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  delivered  the  following  speech  from  the 
throne : 

HoiroBiD  GraiTLnnEii'  ot  thx  PiBLiucnfT  or  THlt 
NoBTH-GnoiAH  CoirviDiBnATioir :  In  the  name  of  the 
confederate  govemmenta  I  bid  vou  welcome  to  the  lasi 
session  of  the  legislative  period.  In  this  session  yon 
will  be  called  upon  to  complete  and  further  establish 
those  institations  which  have  been  created  with  your 
cooperation,  and  have  come  into  exLetence  through  the 
tmiuiimoas  exertions  of  the  confederate  ffoveinments. 
To  my  great  gratiflcation,  the  devoted  lM>or8  of  thoee 
persons  who  were  intrusted  with  thepnparation  of  a 
penal  code  for  the  North-Qerman  ConfecLeracr  have 
resulted  In  bringing  that  important  work  to  snen  a  de- 
gree of  completion  that  it  has  already  received  the  sp- 
provalof  the  Federal  Council,  and  is  ready  to  be  laid 
before  you  to-day.  While  tliis  code  perfects  the  na- 
tional unity  of  tne  North-German  Confederation  in 
one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  public  law,  it  ooni- 
tains  at  tlie  some  time  features  which  show  a  mailed 
progress  upon  the  penal  laws  at  present  in  fbroe  in  the 
■  I  ■■  -  -.  I     I    ■■  ■*  ■  I  II  >i 

e  One  thaler  =  09  cents ;  one  florin  —  40  cents. 
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temtories  of  IheConfederation.  and  which  we  in  har-  The  sentiment  of  national  unity  to  which  the  prea- 

moi^  with  the  reqqirements  ox  science  and  the  results  ent  treaties  owe  their  existence,  the  mutually  pledged 

of  ihiitfiil  experience.  The  same  has  been  the  aim  in  a  word  of  German  prinoea,  and  the  community  of  an* 

ldndi«dbnuMhoflegislation,  namely,  in  the  proposed  preme  national  interests,  tend  to  give  oar  relations 

law  for  tha  proteoftion  of  the  righta  of  authors.    The  with  South  Qermany  a  aoUditj|r  which  is  independent 

principle  or  the  common  right  of  nationality  {indigo  of  the  changing  wavea  of  poUtical  passions.    When 

nfU\  originated  in  the  Federal  Conatitution,  and  fur-  I  spoke  to  you  last  year  from  this jplaoe,  I  ezpreaeed 

ther  developed  in  the  laws  upon  freedom  of  residence  myself  ooimdent  that  my  sincere  eiforts  to  gratify  the 

and  in  the  trade  reffulalions,  will  obtain  its  final  ex-  wishes  of  nationa  and  fulfil  the  re<}nirementeof  civili- 

tension  in  several  airections  by  the  adoption  of  the  zgtion  by  the  avoidance  of  any  disturbance  of  peace 

laws  to  be  aobmitted  to  jon,    A  bill  respecting  the  could  not,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  ful  of  success, 

acquirement  and  deprivation  of  the  rights  belonging  It  does  my  heart  ffood  to  be  able  to  announce  to-day 

to  a  subject  of  the  Bund  or  state  will  be  presentea,  to  from  the  same  place  that  my  confidence  was  f\Uly 

meet  the  wish  expressed  by  you  last  session.    The  justified. 

establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  resi-  Among  the  governments  as  well  aa  among  the  na- 
dence  has  drawn  attention  to  great  inequalities,  aria-  tions  of  the  present  day  a  conviction  is  suocessfoUy 
log  from  the .  greatly-varying  regulations  in  the  sev-  making  way,  to  the  effect  that  to  each  political  commu- 
nal countries  of  the  Bund,  in  connection  with  the  nity  belong  the  task  and  the  duty  of  fostering  inda- 
rights  of  domicile  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  pendently  at  home  its  own  wel&re  and  the  principles 
removal  of  these  inequalities — sufgested,  mdeed,  by  ot  freedom  and  justice,  and  that  the  armed  force  of 

Sou— could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  a  relief  and  each  country  is  aestined  to  protect  its  own  indepen- 
weUing-house  bill  wilTbe  introduced,  which  is  cal-  dence,  not  to  assail  that  of  others, 
enlated  to  remove  the  most  prominent  of  the  eyils  .The  legislative  period  of  Uie  present  Parliament  is 
complained  of.  Those  impediments  still  existing  to  approaobinff  a  close.  By  its  former  succeasiul  ao- 
the  mil  development  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  tivity  and  the  fruitfhl  cooperation  between  the  con- 
residence,  which  arise  from  the  state  laws  on  direct  federate  ffovemments  and  the  Parliament  in  their 
taxation,  are  to  be  removed  by  a  bill  now  before  the  labors,  the  federal  institutions  have  been  firmly 
Federal  Council.  founded,  and  have  developed  in  a  direction  destined 
The  position  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  former  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  fiither- 
8chleswig<^olstein  army  claims  the  same  sympathy  land.  The  deliberations  of  the  present  session  will 
as  was  expressed  in  your  last  session  but  one  with  be  renewed,  and  your  energetic  activity  is  again 
regard  to  the  officers  of  that  army.  A  bill  on  this  claimed  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  By  ful- 
suoject  will  be  laid  before  you.  The  reservation  filling  the  taaks  which  will  be  laid  before  yon,  you 
made  in  the  federal  consulates  law,  in  favor  of  set-  will  bring  tibe  successful  career  of  the  present  Pania- 
tling  the  competency  of  the  federal  consuls  to  cele-  ment  to  a  termination  which  will  cause  the  labors  it 
brate  marriages  and  to  authenticate  the  position  of  has  exacted  to  be  rewarded  with  a  nation's  thanks, 
indlyidnala,  will  be  dealt  with  b^  a  bill  to  be  pre-  and  secure  for  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
sented  to  you.  and  the  bill  respecting  the  position  of  the  institutions  of  tne  fatherland. 
IMeral  officials  will  again  be  submitted  to  you  for  ,  .  - 
decision.  The  increase  of  trade  and  the  reform  of  On  February  18th,  I)r.  Simson  was  reSlected 
the  sugar-tax  have  enabled  the  Oovemment,  while  president,  and  the  Duke  Ton  Ujeat  and  Count 
maintaining  the  basis  ofprudentMlculation,  to  fix  in  Benninffsen  vice-presidents  of  the  Assembly, 
the  federal  budget,  at  a  higher  figure  than  in  the  v  i^  14.0  «„^  fo-i  votea  reanectivelv  out  of 
previous  budget,  the  estimates  of  Qie  revenue  from  ?L  It  *^'  ana  lUl  votw  respecuveiy,  ouu  01 
&e  customs,  the  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption,  l^B.  No  opposition  candidate  received  more 
and  the  surplus  from  the  postal  aervice.  A  prospect  than  five  votes.  At  the  discussion  of  the 
is  therefore  afforded  that  the  greater  portion  of^the  treaty  with  Baden,  Deputy  Lasker,  in  behalf 
still  excessive  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  de-  ^^f  ^q  National  Liberals,  moved  the  earliest 

SlTX*t^'jL^;'Si»r£dT^^^'5l^  po»ible  «,eepUnce  of  the  offer  of  Baden  to 

covered  by  the  Bund's  own  revenue.  become  a  member  of  the  North-German  t/on- 

Preparatoiy  ateps  toward  the  arrangement  con-  federation.      Count  Bismarck,  in    reply,   de- 

templated  in  article  four  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  for  nounced  the  motion  as  an  untimely  one.     He 

i^^f 'J^  union  of  the  North-German  Confederal  j^  ^^  ^he  acknowledged  patriotic  devotion 

tion  with  the  South-German  States,  are  the  object  of       « -n   a  j  ji  «^ ^^^f  i.„*  u-  ^.^^--^-^ 

my  incessant  attention.    A  jurisdiiion  treaty,  which  ?f  B*den  needed  no  comment,  but  its  entrance 

will  be  submitted  to  your  approval,  baa  been  con-  into  the  North-German  Confederation  would 

eluded  with  the  grand-duony  of  Baden,  with  the  not  settle  the  German  question,  but  only  tend 

object  of  extending,  in  a  national  sense,  bejrond  the  x^  increase  the  opposition  in  the  other  South- 

Irontiera  of  the  federal  temtonr  Um  prmciples  of  Q^nnan  States.    Mr.  Lasker  then  withdrew  his 

oommumty  of  legal  protection  which  obtam  through-  vie*  uiou  kJuoi««,     oa*.  «i»^vaj.«««        x>^'\.  4.^^ 

out  the  North-German  Confederation  by  means  of  motion.     On  the  6th  of  Mafch  the  Keichstaff 

the  law  for  affording  legal  assistance.    Bv  a  bill,  voted  the  extension  of  uniform  weights  and 

which  ia  to  be  brought  forward  to  supply  defects  in  measures  to  the  states  of  South  Germany, 

the  law  on  weifirbts  and  measures,  itwiU  beoomepos-  -qSOja  were  adopted,  securing  the  rights  of  au- 

aibleto  unite  in  a  common  system,  mthat  respect,  xi  ^^«  «„j   «v^ti-i.;««  ^•^tf  Ji  rv^TiiaKvyi^nf    Knf 

with  other  German  sUtes,  by  the  mutual  admission  *^*<>rs,  and  abolishing  capital  punishment,  but 

of  the  reformed  arrangements.    In  consequence  of  Count  Bismarck  declared,  with  regard  to  the 

my  mediation,  the  Bund  has  willingly  cotoerated  in  latter,  that  the  Federal  Council  would  not  ap- 

the  establishment  of  a  commission  on  the  South  Gei^  prove  it.    A  postal  convention  between  the 

SSi^lrtS  t^A^J^  W^'^^t.  ^ted  states  «.d  the  North-Genn^x  Confed- 

treaties  which  connect  the  north  of  Germany  with  eratiou  was  also  ratified.  ,       ,    ^           .         ^ 

the  south  is  a  security  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  The  King  of  Prussia  closed  the  session  of 

common  German  fetnerland,  and  affords  those  tmaty  the  Reichstag,  May  27th,  at  Berlin,  with  the 

goarsntoea  which  are  inherent  in  the  rtreng^  and  following  speech  from  the  throne : 

complete  organuation  of  the  North-German  Bund.  ^   '^ 

The  confidence  which  our  South-German  alliea  re-  Hokobed  GxHTLXHxir :  The  task  of  the  first  Par- 
pose  in  these  guarantees  is  based  upon  complete  liament  of  the  Confederation  was  to  introduce  the 
re<uprocity.  most  essential    cUsposltion  of   the    oonatitntional 


[leni  oi  proper  nues,  lae  uqqtij  oi  semDiea  oa  ^pni  zisi;  xne  principal  measures 
1. 80  long  desired,  has  been  realized,  adopted  were,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
^o^^  'aJrTX^ateron    com'merce  with  Mexico;  an  increaBe^^ 
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rigimty  under  the  form  of  organic  laws,  into  the  tion  that  the  aatis&ction  with  which,  in  this  place, 
poUtioal  and  civil  life  of  the  people.  You  have,  in  we  perceive  the  striking  results  of  the  common  activ- 
the  course  of  four  laborious  sessions,  advanced  the  ity  will  be  shared  throughout  the  German  country 
accomplishment  of  that  work  in  such  a  manner  that  and  also  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  great  elfects 
you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  feel  a  satisfaction,  at  the  which  have  been  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  by 
close  of  this  legislative  period,  in  casting  a  retro-  means  of  a  itee  aooord  between  the  federal  govern- 
spective  glance  at  the  results  of  your  devoted  activity,  ments  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  render 
The  Confederation  owes  to  those  efforts  the  most  the  whole  people  jointly  interested  in  the  acoomplish- 
Important  realization,  and  among  others  that  ot  fix-  ment  of  the  hopes  attached  to  the  creation  of  the 
injg  the  rules  of  federal  nationality,  the  right  of  dom-  Confederacy.  All  these  facts  prove  that  the  German 
icile,  purchase  of  reil  property,  and  liberty  of  trades  mind,  withoat  renouncing  the  fl:«6  development  in 
and  professions.  whion  its  strength  reposes,  knows  how  to  find  union 
You  have  regulated,  by  means  of  laws  and  treaties,  in  the  common  love  of  all  for  the  fatherland.  The 
the  conditions  tor  acquiring  or  forfeiting  federal  ana  results  obtained  by  confidence  and  incessant  labor  in 
state  rights  of  citizenship,  suppressing  the  ezcep-  the  domain  of  prosperity  and  progress,  of  order  and 
tional  taxes  which  in  eacb  country  of  the  Confedera-  liberty  in  our  own  land,  also  give  to  foreigners  the 
tion  were  imj^osed  on  individuals  belonging  to  certitude  that  the  Northern  Confederation,  in  the 
others,  abolishing  the  police  restrictions  on  mar-  realization  of  its  interior  refonns  and  of  its  constitu- 
riages,  establishing  the  independence  of  the  par-  tional  national  imion  with  the  states  of  the  South, 
tioular  rights  of  the  state  apart  from  the  religious  displays  the  German  strength,  not  to  menace  others, 
distinctions,  directing  the  federal  flag,  protecting  but  to  solidly  establish  the  general  peace.  That  at- 
German  navigation  by  legations  and  consulates,  and  tltude  procures  us  the  confidence  and  consideration 
regulating  the  effective  action  of  the  consuls  and  the  of  foreign  peoples  and  governments, 
rights  attributed  to  those  functionaries  of  the  Con-  ^  ^  ^  ,.  .  ^  «  ,  .% 
f^eration.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Elbe  dues  and  The  Customs  Parliament  (ZoII])arlament)  as- 
hy the  establishment  of  proper  rules,  the  liberty  of  sembled  on  April  21st ;  the  principal  measures 
the  German  rivers,  so '        ^    «     ■•  ^      ^            -^--^  -           ._      .          _                      . 

The  series  of  treaties 

of  the  Confederation  «.««.->.  ,.«»«  «».«^.«-w«  w- w  ^j   .               «,        xi.      v  vi.-         *  il- 
liberal basis  have  been  extended  by  arrangements  Of  duty  on  coffee;  the  abolition  of  tne  onerous' 
concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regulations  controlling  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
of  America,  and  which  measures  you  have  sanctioned,  root  sugar;  the  adoption  of  a  revised  tariflE^ 

'^^^'ifl^^^i^Afon^^^fc^^^^^^^  and  the  extension  of  uniform  coinage  to  the 

and  the  navy  of  the  Confederation  has,  by  means  of  „.   x^„  ^4?  a«„4.i.  nA«»»«nw      ir;^/.  ir?n;A«»    4^ 

the  resources  which  you  have  guaranteed,  entered  on  spates  of  South  Germany.    Kmg  William,  m 

a  course  of  development  wmch  promises  to  that  dismissmg  the  members  of  the  Parliament  at 

branch  of  our  nation^  armament  a  rank  correspond-  the  close  of  its  three-years  legislative  period, 

"^».  ^  S\?  legislative  aspirations  of  the  Gennan  on  May  81st,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 

nation.  The  finances  of  the  Confederation  have  been  xi,«  «™ii.  ^*^*i,«:«  ^«i:u«-«*:r.,»a  4-\.^  ^A^^iA^^^ 

established  on  a  firmer  basis.    The  taxation  of  arti-  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  the  adoption 

des  of  food,  regulated  by  the  Confederation,  has  of  *he  revised  tariff,  ana  of  several  other  meas- 

been  fixed  in  a  uniform  manner.  ures  proposed  by  the  allied  governments.    He 

By  the  establishment  of  a  stomp  duty  on  biUs  of  called  their  action  a  praiseworthy  concession 

exchange  a  federal  tax  has  been  created  in  the  ^^  national  feeling,  and  a  sacrifice  on  all  sides 

interest  of  commercial  freedom.    The  fixation  of  the  J     xx.    v       aT  ^A^^tZ  *'"^**"^''  v«  ««  o  %*»«. 

common  rules  of  law  which  the  constitution  requires  ^^^-^^  benefit  of  the  fatherland, 

has  been  hastened  on  in  a  manner  which,  four  years  The  peaceable  relations  of  the  ]Sorth-Ger- 

baok,  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  The  bill  on  judi-  man  Confederation,  on  which  King  William  in 

oial  assistMice,  and  the  treaties  based  on  that  meas-  i^jg  speeches  from  the  throne  had  laid  so  great 

ure  concluded  with  Baden  and  Hesse,  nave,  by  anti-  „i.«^„^  «,a«a  r^AA^^\^  A\c,*^-»-my^^A  ^^  *i,/^  Tx^^» 

cipating  your  decisions  relative  to  tlJe  new  common  stress,  were  suddenly  disturbed  at  the  begm- 

law  of  procedure,  the  examination  of  which  will  nmg  of  June.     The  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown 

Boon  be  fliilBhe<L  obviated  the  difficulties  opposed  by  to  a  prince  of  Hohenzollem  seemed,  in  the 

the  frontiers  of  the  states  to  the  efficacy  of  legal  opinion  of  the  French  Goveiimient,  to  involve 

wiSl-?!l'„  I^L^''lV\t^^^t^Ll^t^''^S^,  «n^  of  ^oth  a  danger  and  a  threat  to  France.    As 

interest  on  money,  01  imprisonment  for  aeot,  ana  01  Tk*         t      Hji       ^ii.*          j>          x 

attachments  on  wages,  hia  introduced  some  veiy  un-  Prince  Leopold  declared  his  readiness  to  ac- 

portont  provisions  into  matters  affecting  ijoUtical  cept  the  throne  With  the  approval  of  King 

economy.    The  commercial  code  and  the  legislation  William,  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 

concernmg  bilU  of  exchange  were  voted  by  you  as  zollem,  France  demanded  that  the  King  of 

federal  laws,  and  both  of  them,  as  well  as  the  one  on  t>«„„«:J  oV^„i;i  ^„„«^  i.v«  -.^^^^  4.^  ;i««h*.a +1,^ 

compames  in  shares  and  that  on  copyright,  have  ^L^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  pnnce  to  declme  the 

been  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  High  Court,  offered  throne.     jI  ne  war-cloud,  so  sudaenly 

which  will  soon  commence  its  operations/The  first  gathering  over  Europe,  seemed  to  be  happily 

rank  in  this  series  of  important  measures  belongs  to  dispersed  when  Prince  Leopold  declared  that 

the  law  which  was  adopted  yesterday  by  you  and  the  a.,  * u^  ooVo  of  nftaAA  h«  withdrew  hi^  AO(*ant~ 

Federal  Council.    ThS  penal  code  belongs  to  that  ^^'   ^!?^  ^^    P®*^,/^®  Witnarew  nis  accept- 

totality  of  enactments  by  which  the  great  object  of  ance  of  the  throne.    France,  however,  msisted 

German  judicial  unity  is  advanced  in  a  remarkable  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  Step, 

manner ;  it  could  only  be  brought  to  a  favorable  ter-  but  must  demand  from  Prussia  a  guarantee 

mination  by  some  sacrifices  of  opinion  being  made  that  no  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem 

^Zo^^ntCJ^ir^S^^'Zx^'wX^U^^  should  in  future  be  Permitted  to  ascend  the 

more  aiffioult,  and  at  the  same  time  more  productive,  opanisn  throne.     Wnen  this  demand  was  in- 

that  the  queations  treated  and  the  solutions  they  were  dignantly  rejected  by  Prussia,  France  began 

to  receive  more  profoundly  affected  the  rights  of  the  great  German-French  War  which  was  to 

'^fn^\Je  s'TrmcIs^  y?u  ^hTve^hullTtie  ^f^l^^  ^^^f  such  dreadful  consequences, 

wishes  formed  by  the  varUs  govemmenta.  i^^^  Gebman-Fkb^oh  War  and  Fbakoe.) 

HoiroBBD  GsNTLEXBN :  I  may  express  the  oonvic-  On  July  14th,  King  William  left  £ms,  where 
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he  had  stayed  daring  the  progress  of  the  ne-  tlon  of  passions.    The  more  the  confederate  govern- 

gotiations,  for  Berlin,  and  was  received  with  mepts  are  conscious  of  having  done  aU  our  honor 

enthusiastic  demonstrations  all  along  the  ronte.  wL?«f?'S  P^nnitted  to  preserve  to  Europe  the 

7\  \x.    1  o^u  V          J    "'"""*'  »**  oxviife  vxx^  X  vub^  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  more  certain  it  shall  ap- 

Un  tne  18tn  he  made  a  speech  to  a  great  crowd  pear  to  all  mmds  that  the  sword  has  been  thrust  into 

of  the  people  of  Berlin  who  came  to  congratu-  our  hands—the  more  confidently  shall  we  rely  upon 

late  him.     He  said  "he  was  not  responsihle  the  united  will  of  the  German  governments,  both  of 

for  the  war  which  had  just  hroken  out.    He  J^^^^?^^  *°^  S^^i^  *5^  ^P^S  ^^''J  ^ilV^  country ; 

«n:»Vf  *vA«<,^T««ii«.'krv  «.«fl«1»»  -r.^Ar.^  ^,.^.^»»  "k«*  ^^^  the  moro  confidently  shall  we  fight  for  our  right 

might  peraonaUy  he  passive  under  outrage,  hut  agamst  the  violence  of  foreign  invlders,  inasmuch 

(xermany,  even  from  beyond  the  seas,  had  as  we  pursue  no  other  object  than  the  lasting  estab- 

spoken.     Sacrifices  were   sure.     Prussia  had  lishment  of  peace  in  Europe.    God  will  be  with  us, 

been  spoiled  by  her  rapid  victories  in  two  m  He  was  with  our  forefathers, 

wars,  and  perhaps  a  worse  fate  awaited  her  The  demands  by  the  Government  of  an  ex- 

now.    He,  however,  knew  what  to  hopb  from  traordinary  war-credit,  and  of  the  prolonga- 

God,  the  army,  and  the  people."    On  the  19th  tion  of  the  legislative  period  in  order  to  avoid 

the  North-German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  necessity  of  new  elections,  were  granted 

the  King  with  the  following  speech  from  the  hy  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  extraor- 

throne :  dinary  session  of  the  Eeichstag  closed  on  the 

Tj. „                          T»  2l8t  July,  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  dismis- 

HoKORED  GiHTLmimr  of  the  Parliamekt  or  the  „„i   ^^  xi*    j^_„x.       v  •       a'     *^*"*J**    ..,    ." 

NoBTH-GEBMAirCoKFEDEBATioK:  When,  at  yourfirst  ^  ^^  *^?  deputies  being  dispensed  with  in 

meeting,  I  bade  you  welcome  from  this  place  in  the  ^^^  of  the  grave  aspect  of  political  ajfairs, 

name  of  the  allied  governments,  it  was  with  joy  and  and  the  enormous  pressure  of  business  in  the 

gratitude  that  I  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  chancery  of  the  Bund 

.r^^^r.^1^  ia^o's'a?'thrpro^^5  On  November  24th;  the  Eeichstag  again  as- 

the  reqiurements  of  civilization  by  avoiding  any  dis-  Bemblea    m  regular    session.      The  Mmister 

turbanoe  of  the  peace  of  Europe.    If,  notwithstand-  Delbrflck,  who  by  order  of  the  King  opened 

ing  this  assurance,  the  menace  and  imminence  of  the  Parliament,  said  it  would  have  given  his 

^!J.*^Ta5^7^^f'*«X«'l*i?  confederate  govern-  M^esty  great  satisfaction,  if  he  could  have 

Ki^at  Ttia  ^':^l^:i^hre  ^^^  P^rnt  to  thank  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 

animated  with  the  conviction  that  the  North-German  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  the  successes 

Confederation  has  labored  to  improve  the  national  with  which  the  German  arms  had  been  favored, 

forces,  not  to  imperil,  but  to  protect  more  -eflElciently  and  to  acknowledge  with  profound  gratitude 

universal  pea<»;  and  Aat,  when  we  call  upon  this  ^^^  j^^^^  the  national  attitude  and  the  una- 

national  army  to  defend  our  independence,  we  only  ^'"  ***»*vu  u«w  i^awwi^M  ou^m-u^j  »ix»a  ^uo  uuo 

obey  the  mandates  of  honor  and  duty.    The  can-  ^^^^^7  of  Parliament,  m  affordmg  the  means 

didature  of  a  German  prince  for  the  Spanish  throne,  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war,* had  aided 

with  the  bringing  forward  and  withdrawal  of  which  those  successes.     After  alluding  to  the  glorious 

I                ^^^  confederate  governments  had  nothing  to  do,  victories  gained  by  the  German  armies,  he  ex- 

and  which  interested*  the  North-German  Confed-  -^^^„„^j  v:„  *«««^4.  ♦•k„*  +i,^„«  ^v^  i^^ia  «««.^» 

erationonly  in  so  far  as  the  government  of  a  pr^Bed  his  regret  that  those  who  held  power 

friendly  country  appeared  to  base  upon  its  success  ^^  France  chose  to  sacnnco  the  strength  of  a 

the  hope  of  acquiring  for  a  sorely-tried  people  a  noble  nation  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  instead  of 

pledge  for  a  regular  and  peaceful  government,  af-  ordering  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly, 

forded  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  pretext  for  a  ^j^j^jj^  ^^^^  deliberate  on  the  present  and  fu- 

eatut  belhj  put  forward  m  a  manner  which  has  long  ""*^"  ^"»"^  «^x*ucioi.q  wu  *.u^  j^/xco^uu  oxiw  au 

been  unknown  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic  inter-  *J^®  state  of  the  country.     He  was  of  opmion 

course,  and  adhered  to  after  the  removal  of  the  very  that  peace  would  be  imperilled  in  future  by 


XT   - 1.    ^^^_        i»   J  ,       -     1 ,  by  the  recovery  of  her  own 

«;i^ui!'lfG^^S^?^er'^r.rerboriS  strength,  or  by  the  alliances  with  other  ^ow- 

silence  such  violations  of  her  right  and  her  honor,  it  ^^^  she  might  feel  herself  strong  enough  to 

was  only  because  in  her  then  divided  state  she  knew  renew  the  struggle.     It  was,  above  all  things, 

not  her  own  strength.    To-day,  when  the  links  of  necessary  that  a  strong  frontier  should  be  es- 

aUinteUectiyl  and  nghtfnl  communion,  whic^  tablished  for  Germany,  as  a  bar  against  the 

to  be  formed  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  hberation,  '■"""""^.^  *v*  /V  a       '^'  i          jTi?  o^*^*"*"'  j;"^ 

slowly  joined  the  different  German  races,  the  Gerl  aggressions  of  future  rulers  of  France.     The 

man  nation  contains  within  itself  the  will  and  the  Government  felt  sure  that  the  patriotism  of 

power  to  repel  the  renewed  aggression  of  France.  It  the  North-German  Parliament  would  not  re- 

is  not  aiTOMnoe  that  puts  these  words  into  my  mouth,  ftjge  the  means  still  required  for  the  attain- 

^iTh^^^r^e^Zfli^^^^^^  ^^}t'-','t''  ^^J'^^^^C  The. sentiments  of 

the  hands  of  Him  who  decides  tne  fate  of  battles,  tmity  had  been  strengthened  in  the  (xerman 

With  a  dear  eye  we  have  measured  the  responsibility  hearts,  and  peoples  and  princes  w%re  now  con- 

which,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  and  of  man-  vinced  that  stronger  links  of  union  than  those 

^  ^Tr^^SSA^J^^r^^u  wSf  «)S^w Y«SI?'  afforded  by  international  treaties  were  needed 
RdieSSS^iCTeSS^r^f^^^^  between  the  North  and  South.  A  Oonstitu- 
tion  and  of  an  mcreasing  prosperity,  both  ci^cd  to  tion  for  the  German  Confederation,  which  had 
a  more  wholesome  rivalry  than  the  sanguinarf  con-  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Korth-German  Con- 
flict of  arms.    Yet  those  who  hold  power  in  France  federation  and  the  grand-duchies  of  Baden  and 

sr;%rjp"s:i^uts^srat^rx^  s^i?-?"??^*' ^"""i^rXi'^'it''^ 

sentiments  of  our  great  neighboring  people,  for  the  the  Federal  Council,  would  belaid  before  them 

fortiieranoe  of  personal  interests  and  the  gratiflca^  for  approval.     An  nnderstranding  had  been 
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arrived  flt  upon  a  similar  basis  with  Bavaria,  approved  the  Federal  treaties,  and  voted  a  fnr- 

and  it  was  hoped  that  the  negotiations  with  ther  war-credit  of  8,662,000  florins. 
Wartemberg  would  also  have  a  favorable  re-        The  proposition  to  eonsolidate  th:6  isniea  of 

aolt.  the  new  loan  of  100,000,000  thalers  ($69,000,- 

The  treaty  uniting  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  000)  was  accepted  on  December  2d.    On  the 

with  the  Korth-German  Confederation  was  6th  of  the  same  month,  the  bankers  of  Berlin 

signed  on  November  28d,  subject  to  the  ratifl-  paid  in  84,000,000  thalers  ($28,460,000),  and 

cation  of  the  Ohambers.  announced  their  readiness  to  take  17,000,000 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  North*Ger-  thalers  more.     Government  decided  to  offer  * 

man  Parliament   granted  the   extraordinary  only  about  £8,000,000  outside  of  Germany. 

war-credit  demanded  by  the  Government,  by  a  Bonds  of  the  loan  were  issued  of  the  denomi- 

vote  of  178  yeas  to  9  nays.    On  the  same  day,  nations  of  100,  600,  and  1,000  thalers,  dated 

Minister  Delbrtlck  announced  to  the  House  the  November  1,  1870.    In  London,  on  December 

ratification  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  11th,  their  price  was  95)-  plus  Interest  aoomed 

treaty  providing  for  the  entrance  of  the  king-  at  the  dates  of  the  instalments,  which,  inolnd- 

dom  of  Wilrtemberg  into  the  Confederation.  ing  deposits,  were  to  be  made,  the  first  gd.  De-  * 

Early  in  December,  Parliament  voted  an  ad-  oember  22d,  the  second  on  January  20,  1871, 

dress  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  inviting  him  to  and  the  third  on  February  28,  187L 
assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  with        In  an  article  on  -the  position  assumed  by 

the  assent  of  the  other  German  sovereigns.  Denmark  toward  Germany,  the  semi-officiid 

A  deputation  of  members  was  sent  immedi-  North- Oerman  Gazette  of  April  14th  alluded 

ately  to  the  royal  headquarters  before  Paris,  to  some  debates  in  the  Danish  Chambers  on 

to  present  it  to  his  Majesty.    On  December  the  naval  budget,  saying  that  these  debates 

6th  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  a  letter  to  King  were  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  Denmark 

William,  urged  him  to  accept  the  offer,  while  with  reference  to  article  five  of  the  Treaty  of 

the  sovereigns  of  the  other  states  also  gave  Prague.    The  obligations  entered  into  toward 

their  assent.  Austria  by  Prussia  in  the  treaty  of  peace  were 

On  December  18th  the  King  received  the  easy  of  fulfilment,  but  Denmark  insisted  upon 

deputation  of  the  Parliament  of  the  North-  the  cession  of  North  Schleswig  as  far  as  Flens- 

German  Confederation  at  Versailles,  and  ad-  burg,  a  territory  which  would  embrace  Alsen 

dressed  them  as  follows :  and  Dilppel.    This  demand  could  not  be  con- 

GKNTLmmr:  In  reoelving  yon  here  on  foreign  ter-  Ceded.    The  Djennebrucht  or  Apenrade  line 

ritory,  far  distant  ftom  the  Germaa  frontier,  I  am  would  admit  a  discussion.    From  the  debates 

prompted  to  exprew  my  gratitude  to  that  Providence  ^  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  says  the  GoMtte,  it  was 

whose  wonderful  dispensation  has  brought  us  to-  «»^^«,««i.  ♦v„i.  ^Jf^:«7*r  ^^«4-«j  ««  +'uJ7-«v.«a*4. 

gether  in  this  ancient  royal  residence.     God  has  apparent  that  anxiety  existed  on  the  subject 

given  us  victories  which  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  or  Of  an  attack  and  bombardment  of  Uopenba- 

to  ask  for.    When,  last  summer,  I  asked  your  sup-  gen  by  a  North-German  fieet,  and  this  fear 

port  in  this  great  war,  yo]i  gave  me  that  support  to  ^as  openly  expressed  in  the   secret  sitting 

ih\f'^f''JL*-iS?i' J^  «^o^^        ""  my  name  and  in  ^^  ^^^  Chamber.     It  was  therefore  evident 

that  of  the  army  and  nation.  j.i.  x      ▲    /-i     ■    -l  •     j. 

The  victorious  armies  among  which  you  have  ^^^^  f^,  Copenhagen  conjectures  were  in- 
sought  me  have  found,  in  the  sacrificing  spirit  of  dulged  m  with  regard  to  eventualities  which 
the  country,  encouragement  and  support  amid  batUes  might  force  Germany  to  undertake,  in  self- 

and  privations.   ^  ,  ^     _  .       .       .  .  defence,  hostilities  against  the  Danish  capital. 

The  means  voted  for  the  contmuation  of  the  war  tx  ^^^J^j  «„  tf  •^i;„w^^  «.«-  ^y^^,^  ^^^^  «ii:*- 

by  the  late  Diet  have  given  a  new  proof  that  the  na-  «  seemed  as  if  reliance  waa  placed  upon^alhes 

tion  is  determined  to  exert  all  its  energies.    The  po-  who    coulQ    keep  the    mgh-sea    against    the 

litical  life  of  the  Germans  will  develop  itself  all  the  North-German  fleet,  and  that  with  this  idea 

more  because  the  basis  offered  to  the  South-German  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  these  allies  to 

allies  is  of  their  own  free  choice,    1  hope  those  states  v^^„  „^  ^  IftWfl  a  fnroft  as  nntorihlA.  both  rm 

yet  to  be  consulted  will  follow  the  same  path.  P^P  ^\  ^  ^^.  *  /?      **^f  ^Hi, 

The  summons  addressed  to  me  by  the  Kmg  of  Ba-  ^^^  ^^^  8®**     ^^^  Gazette  thought  there  was 

varia  to  retotablish  the  imperial  digfaity  of  the  ancient  HO  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Denmarlr,  and 

German  empire  has  deeply  moved  me,  and  not  my  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  making  the 

own  feelinn  nor  even  my  own  judgment  has  deter*  attempt. 

mined  my  decidon  only.    In  the  unanimous  voice  of         /ariTnATTPTA    n^«>A»<ki  T\rv<.r,»«yv  -.v«    ^  n.. 

the  Genrian  princes,  the  free  cities,  and  the  German  ^  GOIOOURIA,  General  Domikgo  na,  a  Cu- 

nation,  I  can  recogniae  a  call  of  Providence,  which  I  ban  revolutionist  of  great  energy  and  execu- 

can  obey  with  God*8  blessing.    The  King  of  Bavaria  tive  ability,  bom  in  Cuba,  in  1799;  garroted 

has  informed  me  that  the  assent  of  all  the  German  at  Principe  Fort,  Havana,  by  order  of  a  drum- 

painftil  sacrifices  which  we  are  undergoing,  and  which  «a«tw  patnot,  he  had  early  favored  measures 

touch  my  heart  as  yours,  will  not  be  in  vun,  we  will  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish 

not  lay  aside  our  arms  until  Germany's  firontier  has  yoke,  and  was  driven  from  the  island  by  the 

^""S^^J?^^"^  ^i^^.  ^^^'       11  ;i  *  Spanish  Government  nearly  thirty  years  pre- 

The  North-German  Diet  has  been  called  upon  to  „fl„-  ;„  .,^«-a/,«««/»^  ^f\.ilMu^»I^  4-V^^a.«J«;«. 

coaperate  hi  the  work  of  the  unification  of  Germany.  S^^??  ?  consequence  of  his  hber^tendenmes. 

I  thank  it  for  its  almost  unanimous  assent  to  the  ^^  haa  made  ius  nome  in  Mississippi,  and 

treaties  giving  organic  expressions  to  the  unity  of  the  there  he  cooperated  with  Lopez  in  his  disas- 

nation.  trous   filibustering   expeditions  in  1849^'62, 

On  the  21st)  the  Diet  oi  Hesse-Dannstadt  though  he  did  not  go  to  Cuba  in  person.    Ho 
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endeavor«df  but  in  vain,  to  restrain  the  raflh-  Committee  of  Privy  Oonnoil  on  Education, 
ness  of  Lopez,  and  effect  a  perfect  internal  or-  was  admitted- a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
ganization  before  invading  the  island.  After  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  the  same 
the  death  of  Lopez,  Goiconria  applied  himself  as  in  1869.  (See  Ahkual  Cyolop^dia  for 
to  the  organization  of  a  new  expedition  on  a  1869,  art.  Grbat  Bbitain^  The  number  of 
larger  scale,  and  General  Qnitman  was  chosen  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  had  been 
as  its  leader.  Qaltman  entered  into  the  scheme  reduced  to  652  by  the  disfranchising  of  two 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  organized  a  staff  En^sh  and  two  Irish  boroughs.  The  Glad- 
embracing  the  names  of  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  stone  Cabinet  continued  in  power  throughout 
Mansfield  Lovell,  and  George  B.  McClellan.  the  year,  though  with  a  slightly-waning  ma- 
Goicouria  was  business  mani^fer  and  treasurer  Jority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  oonse- 
to  ihe  enterprise,,  and  proved  a  very  efficient  quence  of  its  stringent  measures  for  carrying 
man  in  that  position.  Among  the  contribu-  tlie  Irish  Peace-Preservation  Bill,  and  the  al- 
tions  to  the  cause,  was  a  half-bushel  of  jew-  leged  ineonpleteness  and  somewhat  objection- 
elry,  given  by  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Cuba.  Me  features  of  t^e  Irish  Land-Reform  BiU. 
From  some  reason  never  made  publie,  this,  the  These  bills,  which  were  the  most  important 
most  respectable  of  the  expeditions  gottsn  up  measures  of  the  session,  were  not  passed  with- 
for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  wsA  suddenlf  aban-  out  material  amendments — some  of  4Jiem  ef- 
doned.  A^er  the  failure  of  this  sobeme.  Gen-  footing  considerable  changes  in  their  character, 
eral  Goiconria  became  associated  with  Gen-  They  were  finally  enacted  by  a  large  migority 
eral  Walker  in  his  noted  ijiTiearaguan  expe-  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  a  small  one  in 
dition ;  but  they  did  net  long  agree,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  An  act  for  the  promo- 
Goloouria  returned  to  (he  United  States  and  tion  of  elementary  education  in  England  was 
^engaged  in  mercantii^pursuits,  while  the  head-  also  passed,  which,  while  defective  in  many 
strong  Walker  perished  like  his  filibustering  of  its  provisions,  as  will  be  found  on  trial,  wss  ' 
predecessor  L^ez.  *  During  the  late  dvil  war,  yet  a  long  step  in  advance  on  that  important 
Goicouria  eame  to  Louisiana  and  engaged  in  .  subject  The  measure  is  only  tentative,  and 
trade  asd  transportation,  not  taknig  part  in  is  based,  though  with  considerable  differences, 
the  war.  When  the  Cuban  revolution  broke  on  the  district-school  laws  in  New  England 
•nt,  he  became  prominent  in  the  movement,  and  New  York.  Elementary  education,  es- 
actuig  principally  as  an  or^pmizer  and  man-  pecially  among  the  poorer  classes  in  England, 
ager  of  expeditions  from  this  country ;  but  in  has  been  painuilly  neglected.  By  the  new  act 
an  evil  hour  he  was  led  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  rate-bill  system  is  maintained,  but  the  lo- 
the  insurgents,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  cal  school-boards  have  the  power  to  pay  the 
Nuevitas.  He  was  treated  with  great  cruelty  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school-fees  payable 
by  his  captors,  sent  at  once  to  prison,  and  his  at  any  public  dementary  school  by  any  child 
trial  by  court-martial  took  place  the  same  day.  whose  parents  are  in  their  opinion  too  poor  to 
He  was  executed  at  eight  o^elock  the  next  pay  the  same.  Whether  they  will  avail  them- 
morning,  and  compelled  at  three  a.  v.  to  march  selves  of  this  option  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  th6  place  of  execution,  aversion  of  the  tax-payers  to  be  assessed  for 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  on  Thb  United  Knra-  the  benefit  of  others  in  this  way,  which  has 
DOM  OF  Gbbat  BBFTAnr  Ajsn>  Ibslaitd. — ^Area,  always  been  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  pub- 
130,879  English  square  miles,  or  62,443,127  lie  elementary  education  in  England,  will,  we 
statute  acres.  Estimated  population  in  1670,  fear,  lead  the  local  boards  to  be  very  slow  in 
80,838,210.  Government,  a  constitutional  mon-  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  parents  are  too 
archy,  in  which  the  greater  measure  of  actual  poor  to  pay  the  school-fees.  They  will  be 
power  resides  in  the  ministry,  who  represent  likely  to  incline  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  House  of  the  child  can  go  without  the  instruction.  The 
Commons  for  the  time  being.  Queen,  Victoria  provision  should  have  been  made  peremptory, 
L,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  June  20,  1837,  not  optional.   ' 

and  was  crowned  June  28,  1888.  Heir-appar-  The  course  of  the  administration  in  regard 
ent  to  the  throne,  her  eldest  son,  Albert  Ed-  to  the  Continental  war,  and  the  proposition 
ward.  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Cabinet  formed  of  Russia  in  regard  to  the  abrogation  of  a 
Deoember  9,  1868,  under  the  premiership  of  portion  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  occasioned 
Rt  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  was  partially  some  animadversion ;  but,  though  not  marked 
changed  in  Jaly,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  by  the  boldness  and  decision  which  character- 
death  of  the  Earl  of  OlarMidon.  {Bee  Clab-  ized  her  Government  in  the  times  when  she 
ssDOir,  in  this  volume.)  Earl  Granville,  who  was  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  it  is  difficult 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  say  that,  under«her  present  circumstances, 
was  transferred  to  the  foreign  Office ;  Earl  she  could  have  taken  any  other  course  without 
Khnberley,  who  had  been  Lord  Privy  Seal,  involving  herself  in  a  costiy  and  protracted 
was  made  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  Vis-  war.  Discretion  is,  sometimes,  the  better  part 
eount  Halifax,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  of  valor. 

State  for  India  in  the  last  Palmerston  Admin-        The  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 

istratlbn,  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal;  and  Rt.  States  were  not  materiidly  changed  during  the 

Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  Yice-President  of  the  year.    The  Alabama  claims  were  held  in  abey- 
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&nce,  though  early  in  1871  a  Joint  High  Com-  tively,  limited  traffic,  bat  nine  of  the  leading 

mission  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Washington  roads,  including  nearly  one-half  the  whole  ex- 

for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  at  issue  be-  tent  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  did 

tween  the  two  countries.    The  questions  grow-  pay  dividends  in  1870. 

ing  out  of  troubles  concerning  the  fisheries  on  Statistiob  in  1870. — I.  Financbs.  1.  JBeve- 
the  coast  of  the  eastern  proyinoes  of  the  North  nue. — ^The  gross  receipts  of  the  puUio  revenue 
American  colonies,  which  had  occasioned  some  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 
unpleasant  feeling,  were  to  be  submitted  to  March  31, 1870,  were  £78,960,009  15s.  7id.= 
this  commission  for  a^udication.  $894,800,049,  and  the*net  receipts  for  the  same 
The  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  period  £75,674,196  88. 0id.=  $378,370,982.  Of 
is  still  extending.  Complete  statistics  from  all  the  gross  receipts,  there  were  collected  from 
the  lines  are  not  attainable  of  later  date  than  imported  goods,  as  eustomi  (under  which  head 
January,  1868.  At  that  time  there  were  14,-  were  included,  in  the  order  of  their  revenue 
247  miles  of  railway  open  for  traf^c ;  the  total  productiveness,  tobacco  and  snuff,  sugar  unre- 
capital  paid  up*,  including  shares,  loans,  float-  fined,  tea,  rum,  brandy,  wine,  refined  sugar, 
ing  debt,  etc.,  of  these  lines,  was  £502,262,887  various  spirits,  coffee,  currants,  raisins,  corn, 
=  $2,511,814,436,  or  more  than  the  nearly  four  molasses,  chicory,  Geneva  cordials,  cocoa,  figs, 
times  greater  extent  of  railways  in  the  United  etc.),  £23,569,892  17s.  6d.  =  $117,849,464;  re- 
states. The  total  number  of  passengers  car-  ew  (which  includes  duties  on  home  produc- 
ried  the  year  previous  was  287,807,904^  an  tions  and  occupations,  as,  for  instance,  on  dis- 
average  of  20,201  per  mile.  The  total  amount  tilled  spirits,  malt,  licenses,  railways,  hackney- 
of  traffic  receipts  was  £89,479,999  =  $197,240,-  carriages,  sugar,  chicory,  etc.),  £22,606,285  3s. 
000,  or  an  avefage  of  £2,771  =  $13,855  per  6id.  =  $118,026,426 ;  stamps  (which  includes 
mile.  The  total  working  expenses  were  £19,-  much  the  same  items  as  with  us),  £9,645, 751' 
848,962  =  $99,244,760,  and  the  net  receipts  or  6s.  4Jd.  =  $4^,728,757 ;  taxes  (including  land 
profits  were  £19,631,047  =  $98,166,286.  The  and  assessed  taxes,  the  property  and  income 
increase  in  the  length  of  lines  has  averaged,  tax,  and  comprising,  under  the  head  of  assessed 
for  several  years,  about  645  miles,  so  that  in  taxes,  those  on  houses,  servants,  carriages, 
January,  1871,  there  should  have  been,  and  riding  and  other  horses,  and  armorial  bear- 
probably  were,  about  16,882  miles  of  railway  ings),  £14,930,602  15s.  8Jd.  =  $74,658,014  ; 
open  for  traffic.  The  cost  and  amount  of  busi-  the  post^ffice,  £4,687,260  12s.  lOJd.  =  $23,- 
ness  were  probably  not  increased  hi  the  same  436,803 ;  the  telegraph  service,  £107,479  16s. 
proportion.  The  receipts  of  the  chief  lines  do  9d.  =  $637,399  ;  the  crown  lands,  £447,723 
not  compare  with  those  of  our  leading  rail-  lis.  4d.  =  $2,238,618,  and  miscellaneous  items 
road^,  although  their  cost  was  greater.  For  amounting  to  £3,205,262  10s.  6d.  =  $16,026,- 
instance,  the  Northeastern  Railway,  which  in  263.  There  was  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
its  various  branches  has  1,276  miles  of  railway,  expenditure  of  £6,369,501  =  $31,847,506.  The 
and  cost  for  construction,  etc.,  £40,683,385  =  revenue  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March 
$203,416,926,  or  about  double  the  cost  of  the  31,  1871,  were,  in  all,  £71,450,000  =  $357,- 
Pacific  Railway,  reported,  as  gross  receipts  in  350,000,  and  were  made  up  of  the  following 
1870,  £1,020,304  =  $5,101,520.  The  London  items:  customs,  £21,650,000;  excise,  £21,- 
and  Northwestern,  with  1,604  miles  open  to  640,000;  stamps,  £8,700,000 ;  income-tax,  £7,-' 
traffic,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £58,-  600,000;  assessed  taxes,  £2,850,000;  post- 
485,490  =  $292,427,450,  had  in  1870  £1,583,-  office,  £4,900,000  ;  telegraphs,  £675,000  ; 
661=$7,918,305,  or  less  than  half  the  gross  re-  crown  lands,  £385,000;  miscellaneous,  £8,- 
ceipts  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  Great  050,000.  The  income  tax  was  reduced  to  4d. 
Western,  with  1,886  miles  of  railway,  costing  in  the  pound  sterling,  or  If  per  cent. ;  the 
£49,970,341  =  $249,851,705,  had  but  £618,814  grain  customs  duty  was  repealed;  the  duties 
=  $8,091,670  of  gross  receipts.  We  might  mul-  on  beer  and  ale,  except  spruce-beer,  slightly 
tiply  examples,  but  these  are  sufficient.  Our  reduced;  the  licenses  and  duties  on  teandeal- 
average  rates  of  fare  are  not,  we  think,  higher  ers,  post-horses,  stage  and  hackney  carriages, 
than  theirs,  perhaps  not  c^uite  as  high,  but  they  were  repealed;  the  fire-insurance  stamp  re; 
must  do  much  less  busmess  than  our  great  pealed,  and  for  assessed  taxes  on  the  foUow- 
lines ;  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  profit-  ing,  and  some  other  articled,  licenses  were 
able  business,  for  the  stock  of  both  tiie  North-  substituted.:  hair-powder,  armorial  bearings, 
eastern  and  London  and  Northwestern  is  con-  carriages,  horses,  servants,  and  horse-dealers, 
siderably  above  par-«-the  former  being  held  at  2.  Mopenditure, — ^The  total  expenditure  of 
144  and  the  latter  at  128.  The  Great  Western  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
has  smaller  receipts,  and  probably  does  less  year  ending  March  81,  1870,  was  £69,064,- 
business  than  many  of  the  shorter  English  751  19s.  6d.  =  $345,323,760.  Of  this  amount 
lines,  and  its  stock  is  held  at  71.5.  With  the  the  interest  and  management  of  the  public 
enormous  cost  of  many  of  these  roads,  most  debt  absorbed  £27,077,629  8s.  =  $135,387,- 
of  them  ranging  between  $150,000  and  $600,-  649.60;  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
000  per  mile,  and  three  surpassing  that  sum,  it  (including  the  civil  list,  annuities  and  pen- 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  unable  to  earn  sions,  salaries  and  allowances,  diplomatic  sala- 
enough  to  pay  a  dividend  with  their  compara-  ries  and  pensions,  courts  of  justice,  and  mis- 
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oellaneons  charges)  amotmted  to  £1,730,183  ers,  number  not  stated,  but  of  no  great  effi* 

63,  6d.  =  $8,650,666 ;  the  stipply  services  (in-  ciency.    The  money  voted  to  them  was  £68,- 

clading  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Abyssinian  020  =  $840,100.    The  present  Premier  has  in- 

ezpedition,  misceUaneoas  civil  ser^ces,  salaries,  trodaced  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  preventing 

anperannuations,  etc.,  of  customs  and  inland  the  sale  of  army  commissions,  capitolizing  the 

revenue,  and  of  the  post-office,  telegraph  ser-  value  of  his  commission  to  a  retiring  officer, 

vice,  and  packet  service)  required  i40,221,058  and  thus  preventing  what  has  been  the  greatest 

16s.  Id.  =  $201,105,294;  and  there  was  an  ex-  source  of  demoralization  and  inefficiency  in 

penditure  of  £200,000  =  $1,000,000  on  fortifi-  the  army.    The  officers  of  the  British  Army 

cations.    The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  the  sons 

year  ending  March  81,  1871,  was  £67,118,000  of  the  nobility  or  of  the  wealthy  class,  and  no 

=  $885,565,000,  and  included  for  the  interest  commission  could  be  obtained  in  the  army 

and  management  of  the  national  debt,  £26,-  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant-colonel  except 

650,000  =  $138,250,000 ;  for  the  Consolidated  by  purchase — ^the  money  going  in  part  to  the 

Fund  charges,  £1,820,000  =  $9,100,000,  and  officer  who  relinquished  his  commission,  and 

the  supply  service,  £88,648,000  =  $193,215,-  a  small  part  to  the  regiment.    An  established 

000.   The  surplus  thus  created,  the  Ohanoellor  price  had  been  put  on  each  grade ;  that  of  lieu- 

of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  consume  by  a  tenant-colouel  was  worth  $52,500,  and  the 

reduction  of  sugar-duties,  and  a  further  de-  purchaser  might  be  ifar  inferior  in  military 

crease  of  the  income-tax.    The  national  debt  knowledge  or  ability  even  to  some  privates  in 

on  the  81st  of  March,  1870,  amounted  to  £747,*  his  command ;  if  he  could  pay  for  the  commis- 

551,048,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  capital  of  sion,  he  received  it.    The  terrible  demoraliza- 

the  terminable  annuities,  a  constantly- varying  tion  of  the  French  Army  in  the  war  of  1670, 

amount,  which  was  computed  to  be,  at  that  owing  to  the  inefficiency  and  woithlessness  of 

date,  £58,180,880,  making  the  total  of  national  its  officers,  opened  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men 

debt  and  liabilities,  £300,681,428  =:  $4,008,-  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the  necessity  of  a 

407,140.  thorough  reform  in  their  own  army. 

II.  Army  Airol^AVT. — 1.  Army. — ^The  total  2.  ifavy, — ^The  British  Navy  has  always  been 

anny  force  (i.  e.,  regulars)  for  the  year  1870-  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  British  Govem- 

'71  was  115JD87  men.    It  was  composed  of  the  ment.    The  government  and  control  of  it  is 

following  officers,  regiments,  depots,  and  train-  vested  in  the  Five  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and 

ing-establishments :   Officers  on  the    general  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  its  management 

and  departmental  staff,  1^239 ;  total  regiments  under  these,  who  change  with  each  adminis- 

of  different  arms  of  the  service :  5,087  officers ;  tration,  is  confided  to  &  permanent  uecretary 

11,197   non-commissioned   officers,  etc.,  and  and  seven  heads  of  departments,  the  account- 

90,593  rank  and  file ;  depots  of  Indian  regi-  ant-general,  the  controller  of  victualling,  the 

ments,  227  officers,  454  non-commissioned  of-  superintendent  of  stores,  the  superintendent 

ficers,  and  6,518  rank  and  file ;  recruiting  and  of  contracts,  the  medical-director-general,  the 

teaching-establishments,  28  officers,  85  non-  director    of    engineering    and    architectural 

commissioned  officers,  and  62  rank  and  file ;  works,  and  );he  director  of  transports.    The 

training-schools  and  factories,  59  officers,  881  appropriation  for  the  navy  for  the  year  ending 

non-commissioned' officers,  and  17  rank  and  March  81,  1871,  was  £9,260,530=s  $46,252,- 

file,  making  an  aggregate  of  6,586  officers,  650,  a  decrease  of  $8,700,000  from  the  previous 

non-commissioned  officers,  etc.,  12,267;  rank  year.    The  number  of  seamen  and  marines 

and  file,  96,185,  or  a  total  force,  officers  and  provided  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year 

men,  of  115,087.    Provision  was  made  by  Par-  1870-'71  was  as  follows :  For  the  fleet — seamen, 

liament,  August  2,  1870,  for  raising  an  addi-  34,430;  boys,  7,000;  aggregate,  41,480.    Ma- 

tional  number  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  rines    afloat,   8,000 ;    ashore,   6,000  =  14,000. 

20,000,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Total,  66,480.    For  the  coast-guard.  4,800 ; 

Europe.    What  proportion  of  this  force  was  for  Indian  service,  1,270.    Grand  total,  61,000. 

actuiuly  reused  is  unknown.  The  British  Navy  consisted  in  February, 

To  this  regular  army  intended  for  home  1870,  of  408  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  of 
service,  must  be  added — 1.  The  British  Army  which  876  were  steamers,  with  15  more  steam- 
in  India,  consisting  of  2,941  officers,  4,784  non-  ers  building,  and  18  sailing-vessels.  Of  these 
commissioned  officers,  and  62,968  men  of  all  52  were  iron-dads,  27  of  them  wholly  of  iron, 
arms.  2.  The  disembodied  militia,  the  num-  15  of  wood  plated  with  iron,  nine  iron  armored 
her  of  whom  is  stated  at  128,971,  and  a  grant  vessels  building,  and  one  armored  sailing-ves- 
of  £720,034  =r  $8,600,170  was  voted  in  1870-  sel  of  the  floating-battery  class.  There  were 
^71  for  pay  for  twenty-seven  days^  training  47  ships-of-the-line,  all  but  two  screw-steamers, 
during  the  year.  8.  The  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  two  of  these  building;  29  screw-frigates ; 
15,435  in  number,  to  whom  was  voted  £1,-  and  8  paddle-frigates;  24  corvettes,  84  sloops, 
874  =  $409,870.  4.  The  volunteer  force,  com-  both  classes  screw-steamers,  60  gun-vessels,  68 
prising  201,196  enrolled  men,  of  whom  170,094  gunboats,  all  screw  or  double-screw,  and  the 
were  efficient,  and  81,102  non-efficient.  The  remainder  iron  mortar-ships,  storeships,  tezid- 
vote  to  them  was  £412,899  =  $2,061,996.  6.  ers,  tugs,  transports,  etc.,  etc. 
The  army  reserve,  including  enrolled  pension-  At  the  end  of  August,  1870,  there  were  in 
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oommission   174   steamsLips,  25  coast-gaard  in  to  the  flrnQOBt  of  £37,847,85$  =  $186, 786,- 

tendere,  and  89  sailing-vessels,  having  a  total  790,  and  the  second  item  of  export  wajs  wooUen 

horse-power  of  57,205,  oarrying  1,984  gima,  goods,  of  which  £22,625,190  =^  $118,125,950 

and  with  a  total  tonnage  of  814,449  tons;  were  sent  out.    The  other  leading  articles  of 

there  were  also  in  reserve  and  building  818  import  were  wool  (258,461,689  pounds),  tea, 

steamships,  having  in  all  64^286  horse^power,  ana  raw  sugar;   and  the  ojtJier  leading  art!- 

carrying  8,610  gnna,  and  with  a  total,  tonnage  eles  of  export,  iron,  silver  manufactures,  and 

of  818,845  tons.    The  iron-dad  fleet,  which  is  ooal. 

reckoned  the  most  important  division  of  the  8«  Shipping. — The  total  number  of  veesels 

navy,  consisted  in  September,  1870,  of  54  ves-  belonging  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1869  was 

sels,  of  which,  however,  seven  would  not  be  21,881,  of  which  1,725  were  steamers;   the 

completed  under  one,  two,  or  three  years,  total  tonnage  waa  5,577,803,  of  which  880,018 

Forty-seven  of  these  had  cost  somewhat  more  was  of  steam-vessela,  and  the  number  of  men 

than  sixty-five  million  dollars^  aside  from  their  employed  was  195,490,  of  whom  48,804  were 

armament    They  are  of  various  designs,  and  employed  on  steam-vessels.    The  total  tonnage 

many  of  them  armored  so  heavily  that  there  of  entrances  and  clearances  at  ports  of  the 

is  little  probability  of  their  being  riddled  by  United  Kingdom  in  1869  was  84,910,281  tons, 

any  opposing  vessel.    A  number  of  them  bave  of  which  28,789,167  were  British,  and  11,121,- 

also  a  ram-bow^,  which  is  a  formidable  addition  114  tons  foreign  vessels. 

to  their  power  of  offensive  warfare.    None  of  4.  Metals, — Of  pig-iron  there  waa  produised 

them  have  ever  yet  been  tested  in  a  naval  in  the  United  Kingdom  5,445,757  tons^  of 

battle,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  value  of  £18,614,897  =  (68,171,985 ;  of 

they  would  acquit  themselves  admirably  there,  copper,  8,291  tons,  valued  at  £644,065  =  $8,- 

Someof  the  best  of  them  have,  however,  proved  220,825;  of  lead,  73,259  tons,  valued  at  £1,- 

deficient  in,  sea-worthiness.    The  Captain,  a  897,415  =  $6,987,075 ;  of  tin,  9,760  tons,  valued 

twin  ship  to  the  Monarch,  and  regarded  by  at  £1,201,456  =  $6,007,280 ;  of  coal,  107,427,- 

its  designer,  Captain  Cowper  Coles  (see  Coles,  557  tons  were  raised,  of  the  declared  value  of 

in  this  volume),  as  his  ehrf-d^c^we^  foundered  £26,856,882  =  $184,284,410. 

in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  a  moderate  gale,  trom  IV.  Eduoation al  Statistics.  Primary  edu- 

being  top-heavy,  and  over  500  souls,  including  cation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  advancing 

Captain  Coles  himself^  went  down  in  her.   The  slowly  but  steadily.    In  1869,  the  number  of 

problem  seems  as  yet  not  fairly  solved  of  schools  inspected  in  England  and  Wales  was 

building  an  armored  ship  completely  protected,  8,592 ;  the  number  of  children  who  could  be 

of  high  speed  and  perfect  seaworthiness.  accommodated  in  these  schools  was  1,838,416, 

III.  CoMMSBOiAL  Statistios.  1.  Jmpcrts. —  and  the  number  in  average  attendance,  1,153,- 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  572,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  541 
year  ending  December  81,  1869,  were  £295,-  schools,  accommodation  for  112,000  pupils, 
460,214  =  $1,477,801,070,  of  which  £225,043,-  and  an  average  attendance  of  98,500.  In  Bcot- 
720  =  $1,125,218,600  were  from  foreign  coun-  land,  the  same  year  (1869),  the  number  of 
tries,  including  £42,578,883  =  $212,866,915  schools  inspected  was  1,745,  there  was  school 
from  the  United  States,  and  £70,416,494=  accommodation  for  237,928  children,  and  the 
$352,082,470  from  the  British  colonies  and  actual  average  attendance  was  179,214.  In  Ire- 
other  possessions  abroad.  The  imports  from  land  the  number  of  primary  schools  was  6,707, 
the  United  States,  though  only  about  one-  of  children  on  the  rolls,  991,835,  and  of  aver- 
seventh  of  her  entire  imports,  and  less  than  age  daily  attendance,  858,560 ;  showing  that 
one-fifth  of  those  from  foreign  countries,  were  primary  education  is  better  eared  for  in  Ire- 
yet  very  much  larger  than  those  from  any  land  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  total 
other  country.  From  France,  which  was  next  for  the  United  Kingdom  are,  schools,  17,044 ; 
in  rank,  her  imports  were  £83,527,877 =$168,-  school  accommodation  for  8,069,779  children ; 
686,885.  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1^691,846  chil- 

2.  Mipm'ts, — ^The  total  exports  of  the  United  dren,  or  an  actual   attendance   on  primary 

Kingdom  in  the  year  endmg  December  ^1,  schools  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 

1869,  were  £237,016,052  s=  $1,185,075,260,  of  tion.    The  ratio  is  much  too  sioall  as  yet.    It 

which    amount  £51,891,747  was  to  British  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  law  will  make  an 

colonies  and  possessions,  and  £185,123,805=  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  Government 

$925,616,525  was  to  foreign  countries.    Of  this  grants  for  the  year  1870  were  for  public  edu- 

last  sum  £26,787,781 »  $188,938,655  was  ex-  cation  in  Great  Britain  £914,721  =  H578,605 ; 

ported  to  the  United  States.  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland  £381,172 

The  heaviest  item  of  importation  in  1869  was  =  $1,905,860,  a  grand  total  of  $6,479,465.  Xlie 
as  usual  raw  cotton,  of  which  from  all  countries  schools  of  Great  Britain  receive  from  school- 
there  was  received  1,220,809,856  pounds,  of  the  rates,  subscriptions,  endowments,  etc.,  a  little 
yalueof£56,834,709=$284,173,545.  Theheavi-  more  than  twice  as  much  as  from  the  Govem- 
est  export  was  cotton  manufactures,  which  were  ment,  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  in  Great 
sent  out  to  the  amount  of  £67,159,064  =  $335,-  Britain  is  very  nearly  $15,000,000*  In  Ire- 
795,320.  The  next  largest  item  of  import  was  land,  the  sums  received  from  other  sources 
wheat  and  other  oereslS)  which  were  brought  than  the  Government  gn*ant  are  $2,250,000  iu  all. 
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GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Sontheastem  Europe,  road  near  the  bridge  of  Pikemeas,  two  mounted 
Present  niler,  George  I.,  ''King  of  the  Eel-  gendarmes  riding  one  on  either  side  of  the 
lenes,"  bom  Deoember  24, 1845 ;  the  third  son  carriages,  and  two  in  front,  a  roUey  was  snd- 
of  the  E[lng  of  Denmark.  Minister  of  the  denly  fired  into  them,  killing  one  of  the  gen-* 
United  States,  at  Athens,  0.  K.  Tackerman,  darmes  and  mortally  woanding  another.  The 
flooredited  Jane  22,  1868.  Area  of  Greece^  road  was  immediately  filled  with  brigands, 
inclo^ng  the  Ionian  Islands,  19,85S  square  who  forced  the  ocenpants  out  of  the  carriages, 
miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of  using  much  violence,  striking,  though  not 
1855,  1,848,522.  The  population  of  the  prin-  severely,  Lady  Muncaster,  and  tearing  off  her 
cipal  cities,  in  1865,  was :  Athens,  41,208 ;  watch  and  lockets,  and  menacing  with  knives 
Oorfii,  25^000;  Zante,  20,000;  Syra,  18,511;  the  lives  of  all.  They  hurried  their  captives 
Patras,  18,842.  The  revenue,  accordhig  to  up  the  side  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  but  had 
the  budget  for  1870,  amounted  to  $6,070,000;  scarcely  got  fifty  yards  f^'om  the  road  when 
expenditure,  $5,982,000.  Public  debt,  $41,631,-  the  six  infantry  soldiers  came  up  and  at  once 
610.  The  army,  newly  organissed,  in  1867,  commenced  firing  into  the  brigands,  who  re- 
consists  of  14,800  trocps  of  the  line,  and  17,000  turned  the  fire.  The  soldiers,  finding  theio- 
irregular  troops.  The  fleet,  in  1866,  comprised  selves  overmatched  (the  brigands  being  up- 
1  frigate  of  50  guns ;  2  corvettes,  together  of  ward  of  twenty  in  number),  happily  discon- 
48  guns ;  1  side- wheel  steamer 'of  6  guns ;  and  tinned  the  engagement,  which  would  have 
6  screw-steamers,  together  of  10  guns.  Be-  been  probably  taisl  to  the  captives,  who  were 
sides,  there  were  2  iron-dads  and  26  smaller  collected  in  a  body  in  their  midst  The  brig- 
vessels  and  gunboats.  The  value  of  the  im-  ands  t^en  hurried  their  prisoners  up  the  slopes 
ports,  in  1865,  was  estimated  at  $16,116,050;  of  Pentelicus,  and  after  two  hours'  walking 
exports,  $9,226,000.  The  number  of  vessels  they  put  the  ladies  on  the  horses  of  the  di»- 
entering  Greek  ports,  in  1865,  comprised  18,-  mounted  gendarmes,  and,  with  one  servant, 
697  sea-faring  vessels,  together  of  1,614,216  let  them  go  to  Athens.  The  rest  of  the 
tons,  and  79,596  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast-  company  were  compelled  to  follow  the  brig- 
ing  trade,  together  of  2,062,568  tons.  Clear-  ands  until  nightfall.  On  the  following  day, 
ances,  for  trans-marine  voyages,  12,291  vessels,  they  halted  under  some  bushes,  when  it  was 
together  of  1,484.886  tons;  for  the  coast,  82,-  agreed  to  ask  that  one  of  their  number  be 
775  vessels,  togetner,  of  2,078,118  tons.  The  allowed  to  go  to  Athens  to  arrange  for  pay- 
merchant  fleet,  in  1866,  consisted  of  5,166  ment  of  the  ransom  of  £25,000  demanded 
vessels,  together  of  297,424  tons;  among  which  by  the  brigands,  and  for  an  amnesty.  They 
were  8,495  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade,  to-  arranged  that  Lord  Muncaster  should  be  the 
gether  of  28,894  tons.  person  to  go  in  and  make  the  arrangements 

The  only  railroad  in  operation  in  1870  was  necessary  for  his  own  and  companions'  re- 

the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Pirseus,  a  dis-  lease,  a  promise  being  exacted  by  the  brig- 

tance  of  five  miles.  ands  that,  failing  in  his  mission,  he  was  to 

A  great  excitement  was  created  throughout  return,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  others  de- 
the  civilized  world  by  the  report  of  the  capture  pended  on  his  success.  They  promised  to  let 
and  subsequent  murder  of  English  and  other  Lord  Muncaster  go  that  night,  but  did  not  do 
tourists  by  Greek  brigands.  On  the  11th  of  so,  as  they  could  get  no  guide,  and  none  of  the 
April,  a  party  of  tourists  left  Athens  in  two  brigands  dared  to  be  seen  with  one  of  their 
carriages,  under  the  escort  of  four  mounted  captives.  On  Tuesday,  throughout  the  night, 
gendarmes,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  they  walked  over  boggy  plains,  and  up  and 
plains  of  Marathon.  The  company  consisted  down  hills,  wet  through  from  heavy  rain,  in 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Muncaster ;  Mr.  Frederick  which  they  lay  down  for  three  hours,  till  six 
Vynor ;  Mr.  Herbert,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  in  the  morning,  when  they  started  again  and 
the  British  legation ;  Count  de  Boyl,  secretary  then  stopped  for  the  day  in  a  ravine,  where  a 
to  the  Italian  legation ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  shepherd  was  found  and  a  small  cart  obtained, 
Lloyd,  with  their  young  child,  five  years  of  inwhich  Lord  Muncaster  proceeded  to  Athens, 
age.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  Suliote  He^  of  course,  made  immediate  arrangements 
named  Alexandres,  the  most  experienced  and  for  sending  food  and  clothing  to  his  unfortu- 
intelligent  draeoman  in  Greece.  On  travers-  nate  friends,  and  for  obtaining  the  money, 
ing  the  plain  they  found  a  small  detachment  which  was  promptly  and  generously  placed  at 
of  six  infantry  soldiers,  and  afterward  a  larger  his  disposal  by  a  merchant  in  Athens.  The 
one  of  twenty-five,  apparently  patrolling  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  transport  of  so  large 
road.  After  exploring  the  scene  of  one  of  the  a  sum  in  gold.  The  Qreek  Government,  in- 
most interesting  events  in  history,  they  started  stead  of  devising  means  for  the  transmission 
to  return  to  Athens.  The  detachment  of  of  the  ransom  and  the  consequent  release  of 
twenty-five  men  appears  to  have  endeavored  the  prisoners,  ordered  troops  to  operate  against 
to  keep  oomnany  with  them,  but  was  unable  the  robbers,  who,  being  closely  pressed  in  their 
to  -do  so,  and  they  again  passed  the  smaller  stronghold,  cruelly  mmrdered  all  the  prisoners, 
party  of  six  men,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  Upon  this,  strong  representations  were  made 
tolerably  close  in  their  rear.  At  half-past  four  by  the  foreign  powers  to  the  Greek  Govem- 
p.  v.,  entering  a  thickly- wooded  part  of  the  ment,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  General 
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BCTKW  0OMMUKI0ATION9  wiH  not  be  retomed  ^ 

RRSPOXDBNCK  coBtalolng  newB  solicited  at 
an<)  abroatl.    When  uaed.  wiU  be  rklrly  oom- 


Sontzos,  Minister  of  War.    The  bodies  of  the  Counf**  ^    , , .    „^,i^„.«h  ♦« 

prisoners    were   recovered    and    brought   to  phia, '" "  "^         ^^^  patript. 

Athens  for  interment;  the  King,  the  diplo-  by  hi  no. W7 1> atrwt, 

Diatic  corps,  and  an  immense  number  of  peo*  the  ai  '   citr  of  WMblaston, 

pie,  joined  in  the  funeral  procession.    £ord  class  y 


Clarendon    exchanged    dispatches   with   Mr.  1812,  r  ,      .,  .„  „,^  ;nfo,.AflfAil  5«  th 

Erskine,  the  British  minister  at  Athens,  and  went  ^  ^^^  subscribers  are  interested  in  th 

demanded  a  thorough   investigation   of  the  father  of  postage  on  newapapeis,  we  cite  tne 

massacre.    Five  hundred  Greek  troops  were  an  acaiffioe  regulations  for  their  benefit: 

sent  in  pursuit  of  the  lawless  band,  and  seven,  1816, 3^  papers  six  times  per  week,  like  Tbb 

who  were   captured,  were  decapitated   and  of  age^  /l^   ],    .   .    90  oente  per  quarter, 

their  heads  publicly  exposed  m  Athens.    The  emy,  a*^»  r^™"*"  ^^     «^     ^  ^^ 

Government  were  also  in  communication  with  duties  f  papers    -   -   -     5 

the  Turkish  Government  to  intercept  them  bar  in  rterly  postage  cannot  be  pvepaid  for  Icbs 

should  they  cross  into  Turkish  territory.    In  fession  ^^  months  but  a  fraction  ol  f^  quarter 

Jmie  the  last  surviving  menaber  of  the  banA  moved'  ^^^^^         ^^  j^id  ^ro  r4Ua 

was  captured.    The  mquiry  into  the  causes  of  fession       .         .  \        r   ^u^^^^r>Aa 

the  tnurder  was  continued  under  the  super-  his  moi^g  ^^  to  the  quarter.    In  other  woras, 

intendence  of  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  he  libeiwrs  can  prepay  for  four  or  five  months, 

Italy.    Several  members  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  that  fortes  for  a  quarter, 

were  anxious  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  inveatiga-  bar,  am        im— — — ^'■^ 

tion ;  but  the  King  considered  that  the  dignity  siding  vouqbksSIOHAL  KTOOBSBMBIT. 

and  mterests  of  Greece  demanded  the  inquiry  ghany,  •^"«*"''         

to  be  carried  out  without  limit  or  impediment,  legal  p^t  from  the  proceedings  of  the  oauciui 

On  his  return  from  Corfu,  on  July  18th,  the  made,   ^^o^ratic  and  Conservative  Senators  and 

King  appointed  a  new  Cabinet,  composed  as  that  Pr.     ,   , ,  .      .,     ij^„o«  ^p  p^ni-AaPTitft^ 

followsV  Deligiorgl,  Mmister  of  the  Interior  the  Suf*.  ^^^^  '"^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  Repreaenta- 

and  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Christiadi,  Minister  of  Henry  arch  11,  1871 : 

Finance;  Gidraccaki,  Mmister  of  War;  Brosio  years  Ju    ^  ^       of  Indiana,  moved  the  foUow- 

Minister  of  Manne;  and  Bonplo,  Mmister  of  tion  w^^^^^'ng  nhich  were  uninimowily  adopted: 

Justice.    Another  ministerial  crisis  took  place  opinioni„^  xhat  we  oordially  cominend  to  our 

in  December,  when  the  following  new  i4>point-  Suprematio'   and     Oonsewative     fellow-dtiseBS 

ments  were  made :  Coumondoros,  President  of  Juogmeiout  the  ooantry,  Thob  Patbiot,  of  the  city 

the  CouncU ;  Cotostsavios,  Minister  of  Justice ;  ough  infriaffton,  as  a  newspaper  «^«™y  ;!^<>™}[ 

Bozzans,  Minister  of  War;  Sotiropoolos,  Mmis-  ion,  in  iSS^fyraKA'S^^ 

ter  of  Fmanoe ;  Chnstoponlos,  Mmister  of  For-  ner  Han^*^  Jyu^r^^rfje  its  management, 

eign  Affairs ;  Amargyros,  Minister  of  Marine,  tion  of  4^^^^  xhat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 

in  September  the  English  Government  de-  H.  H.  ETioated  to  that  paper  for  p 

manded   an   indenmity  of  £10,000  for  the  was  cha 

widow  of  Mr,  Lloyd,  one  of  the  massacred  and  highSjoBHi, 

English  tourists.    The  Greek  Government  ao-  known  a  ^?'^"*» 

ceded  to  the  indemnity  in  principle,  but  stated  declared     g^^taries. 

tliat  the  Treasury  was  empty.  Judge  G       ,g««««i.^ii«..i«iB»««— 

A  destructive  earthquake  occurred  in  the  though  n*       ' — ~ — 

Greek  Archipelago  in  June,     llie  town  of  the  DemcPOSUSE    OF  THB  TSEhMUVt, 

Santorin  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  several  he  gave  t  

small  islets  were  submerged ;  the  King  con-  tioning  sviday  last  we  published  a  letter  from 

tributed  fifteen  thousand  frwics  from  his  pri-  ence.    t  ^  ComptroUer  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 

vate  purse  for  the  rebef  of  the  sufferers.  from  inn,       .;      ,,         r  at  Ann  r\nA  «^«» 

A  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  immersed  bench,  ai^^^e  alleged  loss  of  $1,000,000  com- 

between  Athens  and  Syra,  and  thrown  open  pointed  Interest  notes,  by  the  wreck  of  the^ 

to  the  public  in  September.  In  privatiip  Golden  Rule,  in  May,  1805,  which 

GRIER,  RoBEp  Cooper,  IX.  D.,  an  emi-  for  his  in  ^^^  extraordinary  revelations.    As 

nent  American  junst,  bom   m  Cumberland  acter.      ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^„d 

ttracts  much  attention,  it  may  be  well 
kte  the  main  fiusts,  according  to  the  offi- 
K)rt  of  the  Comptroller.    It  appears 
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HAMBURG,  a  free 
man  Confederation.    President 
and  first  burgomaster 

Haller.  Area,  156  square  miles;  population  ber  31^  1868,  amounted  to  80,619,028  thalers, 
in  1867,  805,196.  The  revenue  for  1870  is  exclusive  of  a  railroad  loan  contracted  in 
estimated  at  5,462,464  thalers,  and  the  ex-  1868.  The  imports  by  land  and  sea,  in  1869, 
penditures  at  5,575,062  thalers,  showing  a  de-    were  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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COUNTRIES* 


Great  Britain 

Trance 

The  NetheriandB 

Belsinin ' 

German  Porta 

Korttaem  Burope 

Italy 

Spam 

Other  Coimtzies  of  Soathem  Earope. 
Levant 


Total  Baropean  porta. 
By  way  of  Altona 


Total. 


ThAlcn. 


186,940,000 

11,9TO,000 

7.220,000 

4,200,000 

8,000,000 

8,600,000 

1.660,000 

1,860,000 

970,000 

810,000 


171,700,000 
26,680,000 


COUMTRIIES. 


UnltedStates 

Brazil 

West  Ooaat  of  America.  . . . 

Veneznela. 

Caba  and  Porto  Bico 

Hay  ti  and  San  Domingo . . . . 

Mexloo  and  Hondarae 

Othor  American  Coontriea. 


Total. 

Aaia , 

Africa 

AuBtralla. . . 


198,880.000 

Total  maritime  imports 

Total  by  land  and  nver 

Grand  total  of  Importa. 


Thalen. 


17,610,000 

•  9,820,000 

7,780.000 

4,070,000 

8,480,000 

2,150,000 

680,000 

970,000 


46,810,000 

8,790,000 

870,000 

880,000 


198,880,000 


340,240,000 
178,620,000 


427,800,000 


As  no  declaration  of  the  valae  of  exports 
fh>m  Hamburg  is  demanded  at  the  Hamburg 
custom-house,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable 
information  conoeming  the  export  trade.  The 
movement  of  transmarine  shipping,  in  1869, 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  5,192  vessels,  of 
1,069,208  hatSy  among  which,  4,516  vessels 
with  cargo,  and  67T  vessels  in  ballast ;  cleared, 
5,201  vessels,  of  1,063,964  lasts,  of  which,  8,861 
with  cargo,  and  1,860  in  ballast  (1  last  equal 
to  4^000  pounds).  The  merchant  navy  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  the  year  1869,  of  473  sea- 
faring vessels,  together  of  127,421  lasts,  among 
which,  86  screw-steamers,  together  of  19,698 
lasts. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  ther  port  of 
Hamburg  amounted,  in  1869,  to  47,294,  hailing 
from : 


North  Germany 81,911 1  Austria. 

Booth  Qermany 6,419 1  Other  Conntries 9,112 

HARPER,  Joseph  Weslet,  a  distinguished 
publisher,  the  third  in  age  of  the  well-known 
firm  of«  Harper  &  Brothers,  bom  in  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  December  25,  1801  i  died  in  Brooklyn, 
Ij.  I.,  February  14, 1870.  lake  his  elder  broth- 
ers, James  and  John,  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  printing  business,  and  on  coming 
of  age,  in  1822,  joined  his  brothers  as  a  Jour- 
neyman and  very  soon  became  foreman  and 
proof-reader  of  the  composing-room.  In  1825 
he  and  his  younger  brother,  Metcher,  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  firm,  and  the  old 
title  of  ^^  J.  &  J.  Harper  "  was  changed  to  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  veteran  print- 
ers, who  served  under  him,  say  that  he  was 
the  best  foreman  they  ever  knew.  As  the 
business  of  the  young  firm  increased,  each 
brother  became  the  head  of  a  department,  in 
which  intellectual  labor  took  the-place  of  me- 
chanical service.  To  "Wesley  Harper,  in  this 
division  of  work,  fell  the  department  of  lit- 
erary correspondence.  "With  the  vast  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment were  arduous,  and  often  required  the 
utmost  ddicaoy,  courtesy,  and  patience,  for 
authors  are  almost  proverbially  irritable,  and 
sometimes  unreasonable.  It  can  be  said  with 
truth  of  "Wesley  Harper  that,  in  all  the  forty 


years  and  more  in  which  he  conducted  this 
correspondence,  he  never  forgot  to  be  cour- 
teous or  thoughtful  of  the  fedings  of  others, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  had  not  an  enemy 
among  the  thousands  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded. More  than  this,  in  these  years  he 
had  formed  thousands  of  acquaintances,  and  to 
each  his  manner  was  so  kind,  considerate,  ten« 
der,  and  so  evidentiy  full  of  interest  in  their 
circumstances  and  position,  that. no  one  of 
them  ever  left  him  without  feeling  that  he  had, 
in  Mr.  Wesley  Harper,  a  warm  personal  friend. 
He  had  become,  by  the  diligent  use  of  his  lei- 
sure, and  his  intercourse  witi^  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, a  well-read,  cultivated,  and  thoughtful 
man ;  but  he  was  always  modest  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  own  views,  and,  although  he 
had  well-formed  and  decided  opinions  on  most  ^ 
subjects  of  general  interest,  he  never  forced  * 
them  on  others,  but  rather  sought  to  learn 
their  sentiments.  Of  late  years  he  had  been 
in  feeble  health,  and  his  eldest  son  had  assisted 
him  in  his  duties,  and  latterly  had  almost  en- 
tirely taken  the  burden  from  his  shoulders. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  elder  brother  James, 
in  March,  1869,  affected  him  very  seriously, 
and  probably  hastened  his  own  dissolution.  He 
was  occasionally  at  his  office  after  this  sad 
event,  but  he  missed  the  dead  brother  greatly, 
and  his  interest  in  the  business  seemed  to  have 
lessened.  In  a  few  months  there  came  another 
attack  of  the  old  disease,  which  had  so  long 
threatened  his  life,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
he  was  nigh  the  gates  of  the  grave.  During 
aU  this  time  he  was  not  only  perfectly  con- 
scious, but  cheerful  and  composed.  He  was 
desirous,  through  this  protracted  struggle  with 
death,  o^  seeing  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  his  active  life,  and  with  each  of 
them  who  visited  him  he  conversed  calmly 
and  cheerfiilly.  His  death,  at  last,  was  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  that  none  knew  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  his  departure.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  in  charity  and  peace  with  all  men. 

HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
forming  part  of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo. 
Area,  10,205  square  miles;  population,  in 
1868,  672,000.    After  the  capture  and  execu- 
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Soutzos,  Minister  of  War.  The  bodies  of  the  County,  Pa.,  March  6, 1794;  died  in  Philadel- 
prisoners  were  recovered  and  brought  to  phia,  September  25,  1870.  He  was  educated 
Athens  for  interment;  the  King,  the  diplo-  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  until,  at 
Diatio  corps,  and  an  immense  number  of  peo*  the  age  of  serenteen,  he  entered  the  junior 
pie,  joined  in  the  funeral  procession.  Lord  class  of  Dickinson  College.  He  graduated  in 
Clarendon  exchanged  dispatches  with  Mr.  1812,  and,  after  teaching  a  year  in  the  college, 
Erskine,  the  British  minister  at  Athens,  and  went  to  Northumberland,  Pa.,  whither  his 
demanded  a  thorough  inyestigation  of  the  father  had  removed  in  1806,  to  take  charge  of 
massacre.  Five  hundred  Greek  troops  were  an  academy  there.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  lawless  band,  and  seven,  1815,  young  Grier,  then  only  twenty-one  years 
who  were  captured,  were  decapitated  and  of  age,  succeeded  him  as  principal  of  the  aoad- 
their  heads  publicly  exposed  in  Athens.  The  emy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
Government  were  also  in  communication  with  duties  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
the  Turkish  Government  to  intercept  them  bar  in  1817,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
should  they  cross  into  Turkish  territory.  In  fession  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  In  1818  he  re- 
June  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  ban.d  moved  to  Danville,  where  he  pursued  his  pro- 
was  captured.  The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fession  with  energy  and  success,  supporting 
the  «nurder  was  continued  under  the  super-  his  mother  and  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
intendeoce  of  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  he  liberally  educated.  During  the  twenty  years 
Italy.  Several  members  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  that  followed  he  attained  great  eminence  at  the 
were  anxious  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  investiga-  bar,  and  when,  in  1838,  he  was  aj^ointed  pre- 
tion ;  but  the  King  considered  that  the  dignity  siding  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Alle- 
and  interests  of  Greece  demanded  the  inquiry  ghany,  the  apointment  was  recognized  by  the 
to  be  carried  out  without  limit  or  impediment,  legal  profession  as  one  eminently  fit  to  be 

On  his  return  from  Corfu,  on  July  18th,  the  made.    His  ability  as  a  judge  was  so  manifest 

King  appointed  a  new  Cabinet,  composed  as  that  President  Polk,  in  1846,  appointed  him  to 

follows :  Deligiorgi,  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  in  place  of  Justice 

and  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Christiadi,  Minister  of  Henry  Baldwin,  deceased.    For  twenty*three 

Finance;  Gidraccaki,  Minister  of  War;  Brosio,  years  Judge  Grier  filled  this  important  posi- 

Minister  of  Marine;  and  Bonplo,  Minister  of  tion  with  great  learning  and  ability.     His 

Justice.    Another  ministerial  crisis  took  place  opinions  botii  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  in  the 

in  December,  when  the  following  new  appoint-  Supreme  Court  were  always  marked  by  sound 

ments  were  made :  Coumondoros,  President  of  judgment,  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  thor- 

the  Council ;  Cotostavloa,  Minister  of  Justice ;  ough  integrity  and  conscientiousness.  His  opin- 

Bozzaris,  Minister  of  War;  Sotiropoulos,  Minis-  ion,  in  1^1,  of  the  points  in  the  case  of  Cast- 

ter  of  Finance ;  Christoponlos,  Minister  of  For-  ner  Hanway,  charged  with  resisting  the  execu- 

eign  Affairs ;  Amargyros,  Minister  of  Marine,  tion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  a  case  in  which 

In  September  the  English  Government  de-  H.  H.  Kline,  of  Philadelphia,  was  concerned, 

manded   an    indemnity  of   £10,000  for  the  was  characterized  by  the  firmness,  integrity, 

widow  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  massacred  and  high  sense  of  justice,  which  were  his  weU- 

English  tourists.    The  Greek  Government  ac-  known  attributes  as  a  judge.    The  prisoner  was 

ceded  to  the  indemnity  in  principle,  but  stated  declared    "  not  guilty,"  and  was  discharged, 

that  the  Treasury  was  empty.  Judge  Grier  was  originally  a  Federalist,  but, 

A  destructive  earthquake  occurred  in  the  though  not  a  strenuous  partisan,  had  acted  with 

Greek  Archipelago  in  June.     The  town  of  the  Democratic  party  until  the  civil  war,  when 

Santorin  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  several  he  gave  to  the  Government  a  firm  and  unques- 

small  islets  were  submerged ;  the  King  con-  tioning  support  in  its  great  struggle  for  exist- 

tributed  fifteen  thousand  francs  from  ms  pri-  ence.    In  1869,  having  suffered  for  some  time 

vate  purse  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  from  infirm  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 

A  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  immersed  bench,  and  the  late  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  ap- 

between  Athens  and  Syra,  and  thrown  open  pointed  his  successor,  but  never  took  his  seat 

to  the  public  in  September.  In  private  life  Judge  Grier  was  highly  esteemed 

GRIER,  RoBEBT  Cooper,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  for  his  integrity,  patriotism,  and  purity  of  char- 

nent  American  jurist^  bom   in  Cumberland  acter. 


H 


HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  the  North-Ger- 
man Confederation.  President  of  the  Senate 
and  first  burgomaster  for  1870,  Dr.  N.  F. 
Haller.  Area,  156  square  miles;  population 
in  1867,  305,196.  The  revenue  for  1870  is 
estimated  at  6,462,464  thalers,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  5,575,062  thalers,  showing  a  de- 


ficit of  112,598  thalers,  which  is  to  be  covered 
by  part  of  the  balances  on  hand  from  pre- 
vious years.  The  public  debt  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1868,  amounted  to  80,619,028  thalers, 
exclusive  of  a  railroad  loan  contracted  in 
1868.  The  imports  by  land  and  sea,  in  1869, 
were  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


i  -.• 


<^reeiilaiid. 

The  glaciers  of  Greenland  brini?  no  d^bri«  fv^m 

•*  1*.  iJL?  •    ?<^>*}  moraine—toffether  with  thS  ^^oa> 

which  not  unfrequently  oansizA  in  ikT  ;«?  .^'fi^j  »,ooo 

thus  depoflit.  at  l^at   thA^^i    "®  V^^^*  ^^  » 000 

burden^fore  re^in^  *r^**'  P**"*  ^^  *^«^  ^«» 

could  the  mwl^-  J.  "l®  .<^^"  8«»-    Hence,  60,000 

5«  •11  !?^f^?.?*'*"' *'*'*»«•  be  inspected  it  wonM  60,000 


380.000 


HATH. 


COUNTRIES. 


United  States 

Brazil 

West  Coast  of  America.  . . 

Veneznela 

Caha  and  Porto  Blco 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo. . . . 

Mexico  and  Honduras 

Other  American  Countries. 


Total. 

Asia 

AfHca 

Australia. . . 


d  total  of  Importii. 
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Tbakn. 


17,610,000 
9,920.000 
7,780.000 
4,070,000 
8,490,000 
2,150.000 
690,000 
070,000 


46,810,000 

8,790,000 

870,000 

890,000 


198,880,000 


SI9,940t,OQO 
178,680,000 


427,800,000 


ttAtnwiiTo*  ««i  tT       *  "*  ***"  ***  iniereet  to   the    . 

merohant'  ^h      ^™*?"«  without  profit  to  the    ^  ©^^ports  years  and  more  in  which  he  conducted  thia 

riant  ««w*».    n?'*^'^?L^*"*^*"PP^'*8*  ioxu-    Hamburg  correspondence,  he  never  forgot  to  be  cour- 

Phtntsf  Mme  of  wh?«'h  ^.Jf.^   'J^**"  ^  a  reUable  teous  or  thonghtfol  of  the  feelings  of  others, 

4,000  feet;  many  speoiw  of^  .«!i  ®  i^^^^  ^^  *d®-    The  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  had  not  an  enemy 

Itoh  sport  in  the  wSw.  whkS^M  ^&*S^     ^^  l^^^^  among  the  thousands  with  whom  he  corre- 

Jj;^^»M»*?  Miaalfl  and  seaweeds;  ivS^^f    'ssels,   of  sponded.    More  than  this,  in  the«9  years  he 

JJ^^^^ft^t«*>wl,  while  land-birds  from    ^  ^^Bsels  had  formed  thousands  of  acquaintances,  and  to 


Wesley  Harper,  a  warm  personal  friend, 
had  become,  by  the  diligent  use  of  his  lei- 
3,  and  his  intercourse  witih  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, a  well-read,  cultivated,  and  thoughtful 

.    -, _^  ^»„„   .  ,  .*m»  .ir.»    Q^  u  -» o  n^an ;  but  he  was  always  modest  in  the  pre- 

?^'  ^^  ^^  ■'^^»'  «»«7  poi^  o?2Serfn^''  sentation  of  his  own  views,  and,  alChough  he 

f;^  ^?'*'^  ^'?*^«"*  439  pounds  of  narwKi'    «»  had  weU-formed  and  decided  opinions  on  most 

I^ttads  of  5h2^  ^^  ^*^"*  '^®'^'  '"'^  3'««    '* ^'"*  subjects  of  general  interest,  he  never  forced  ' 

[     Oeoloffists  hiSr^  Wo.  ♦      1.*  V  -tinguished  them  on  others,  but  rather  sought  to  learn 

west  coast  of  GWlsSa  irt^T  i     •  ^^^^t  the    rell-known  their  sentiments.    Of  late  years  he  had  been 

the  sea.  This  doctrine  is  confirm2i  hD  n '^»***^**''    Newtown,  in  feeble  health,  and  his  eldest  son  had  assisted 

who  recapitulates  the  principal  ^inta  afthl^^*    Brooklyn,  him  in  his  duties,  and  latterly  had  almost  en- 

^^^^^"^^^^^^^reBta.  ThefolloVinirareamoii«*    Wer broth-  tirely  taken  the  burden  from  his  shoulders. 

•StuS  a  ?iS?™^***'-^^  *^®  ^^  of  the  iSt   apprentice.  The  sudden  death  of  hU  elder  brother  James, 

entiwlJrsubmeViSvt^i^^-l-  °^  coming  in  March,  1889,  affected  him  very  seriously, 

on  it  were  the  rSains  of  a  So      "*?^^*^**?'''  y«t     as  a  jour-  and  probably  hastened  his  own  dissolution.    He 

above  the  ground;  fifty  vears 'i^ir?!?^  8«x  feet    reman  and  was  occasionally  at  his  office  after  this  sad 

gence  had  so  far  incriaed  that  the  r^in'S'  akf  *""    ^-     ^^  ^®^^  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^^  miasod  the  dead  brother  greatly, 

were  ever  Jeft  above  water.    The  foundations  of    "">  "^®'^®  ^'  *^^  ^^^  interest  in  the  business  seemed  to  have 

how  drt  n'S^^"??'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  "^*°d  in  1770  are    ^d  the  old  lessened.    In  a  few  months  there  came  another 

i^^u^minan^'fl     v,'^^^  remains  of  na-     r^d  toHar-  attack  of  the  old  disease,  which  had  so  long 

len.    In  1768  the  J^nkviSrJ?  ^^  *^na»th  the     a  thorough  threatened  his  life,  and  for  weeks  and  months 

rM  fonnrf^rf  .»w.„*  *-.  ^"issionestablibhnient     ;eran  print-  he  was  nigh  the  gates  of  the  grave.    During 

lat  he  was  all  this  time  ho  was  not  only  perfectly  con- 

",     As  the  scions,  but  cheerful  and  composed.    He  was 

iased,  each  desirous,  through  this  protracted  struggle  with 

^rtment,  in  death,  of  seeing  those  with  whom  he  had  been 

.ace  of  me-  acquainted  in  his  active  life,  and  with  each  of 

>er,  in  this  them  who  visited  him  he  conversed  calmly 

lent  of  lit-  and  cheerfully.    His  death,  at  last,  was  so  quiet 

vast  bnsi-  and  peaceful  that  none  knew  the  exact  mo- 

bis  depart-  ment  of  his  departure.    He  died  as  he  had 

ment  were  arduous,  auu  vauv^.  «oquired  the  lived,  in  charity  and  peace  with  all  men. 

utmost  delicacy,  courtesy,  and  patience,  for        HAYTI,  a  republic  in   the  West   Indies, 

authors  are  almost  proverbially  irritable,  and  forming  part  of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo. 

sometimes  unreasonable.    It  can  be  said  with  Area,    10,205   square   miles ;  population,  in 

truth  of  Wesley  Harper  that,  in  all  the  forty  1868,  672,000.    After  the  capture  and  execu- 


iZuG?JnhZ^l^-    ^°  '^n*  locality,  the  ruins 

niter -tJ^^ ^"^  ^  """"^y  *<>  ^  «^n  »t  low 
rater.— 1%«  Popular  Science  Review. 


384  •  HAYTI. 

tion  of  the  former  President,  Salnave,  a  pro-  where  he  was  joined  by  a  strong  detachment 

visional  goyemment  was  fbrmed  in  December,  of  pickets.    On  the  20th,  he  set  out  with  all 

1869,  with  General  Nissage  Saget  as  President  his  force  for  Limon,  but,  in  yiew  of  the  pre- 
pro  tenu  On  March  19,  1870,  Saget  was  defi-  cautions  taken  by  the  govemment,  he  at  once 
nitely  elected  President  of  the  republic  for  the  beat  a  retreat  and  retired  to  Fond  Yerrettes. 
term  of  four  years  from  May  16,  1870.  The  On  the  27th,  a  strong  force,  under  General 
ministry  was  composed  as  follows :  Senator  Zamor,  was  sent  to'pursue  Salnave.  On  per- 
Laporte,  Minister  of  Forei^  Affisdrs  and  Fi-  ceiving  the  enemy's  approach,  the  ex-President 
nances ;  B.  Lallemand,  Minister  of  Justice,  of  did  his  utmost  to  unite  his  men,  but  in  Tain, 
Public  Worship,  and  Instruction ;  General  P,  and  consequently  he  started  for  Barahona.  * 
Lorquet,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul-  But  General  Bei^amin  had  cut  off  all  retreat, 
tnre ;  General  Monplaisir  Pierre,  Minister  of  and  on  the  8th  of  January  Salnave  jmd  his 
War  and  Marine.  The  United  States  Govern-  troops  tried  to  force  a  passage  in  the  neighbor 
ment  was  represented  by  £.  D.  Bassett,  min-  hood  of  Anses-&-Pitre.  A  bloody  encounter 
ister  resident  at  Port-au-Prince.  During  the  took  place  at  Onaba  between  Salnave's  follow- 
revolution  of  the  Cacos  against  Salnave,  the  ers  and  General  Cabral^s  forces,  in  which  the 
northern  part  of  thejrepublichad  a  provisional  former  lost  one  hundred  killed  and  numerous 
government,  with  Saget  at  its  head,  while  the  wounded.  The  losses  of  General  Gabral's  men 
southern  districts  hi^  a  separate  provisional  are  reported  as  three  dead  and  twenty-two 
government,  of  which  Domingue  was  Presi-  wounded.  The  result  was  the  capture  of  Sal- 
dent.  Both  governments  prohibited  the  cir*  nave  and  all  his  followers  on  January' 10, 
culation  of  Salnave's  paper-currency,  and  each  1870.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Salina, 
of  them  emitted  paper-money  of  its  own.  At  whence  General  Cabral  informed  the  govem- 
the  beginning  of  1870  the  new  provisional  ment  of  the  important  event.  Here  Salnave 
government,  under  Saget,  again  emitted  100,-  and  Alfred  Delva,  St.  Lucien  Emmanuel,' 
000,000  gourdes  of  paper  money,  with  the  in-  Ulysse  Jean  Marie,  J.  Baptiste  Errie,  dnd  P. 
ten  tion  of  redeeming  the  Salnave  currency.  Paul  St.  Jean,  were  conducted  to  Fond  Ravette 
Very  little  of  the  latter  was  offered  for  sale,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  anthori- 
however,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  offers  ties.  On  January  16th,  the  prisoners  were 
made  for  it.  In  1869,  the  Value  of  one  silver  brought  into  Port-au-Prince,  after  the  cfxecu- 
dollar  (piastre  forte)  had  risen  to  4, 000  gourdes,  tion  of  nine  members  of  Salnave's  ministry 
or  pa^er  dollars.  After  the  capture  of  Port-  on  the  road  leading  to  that  city.  They  had 
an-Prmce,  on  December  20,  1869,  it  fell  to  been  shot,  one  by  one,  in  the  presence  of  the 
400,  and  afterward  to  70  gourdes,  from  which  captured  President.  A  vast  crowd  lined  the 
it  again  recovered,  in  June,  1870,  to  400  gourdes  streets  through  which  the  prisoners  passed, 
paper-money.  The  currency  emitted  by  S^-  which  increased  to  fully  8,000  people  when 
nave  is  now  entirely  worthless.  The  emission  opposite  the  United  States  consulate.  Consul 
of  the  ^^Oacos"  paper-money,  up  to  December  Bassett  had  previously  taken  into  his  house 
31, 1869,  was  as  follows:  the  wife  and  children  of  the  unfortunate  Presi- 

fiisooo^  ^®^^  *^^  *^^  *  number  of  others,  wbo  were 

At  AuxCaycB .'.'.'.'.".'.*.'.*.* !!*.!!.*!!'.!             '. !   80*000^000  afi'ald  of  remaining  in  their  own  h ouses.    The 

Pape^money  brooffht  into  circDiaiion  by  the      *     *  trial  of  the  ex-President  took  place  on  the 

oidK^'n°:?i^SSnT<Ji''»d'&MJ::::  K:w  «*"«  day;  sentence  of  deatt.waB  passed,  «id 

he  was  shot  about  six  o'clock  m  tlje  afternoon. 

Total 446,000,000  xhe  government  of  President  Saget  made 

Besides,  there  are  now  in  circulation  at  least  every  effort  to  do  away  with  the  strong  parti- 

80,000,000  of  counterifeit  money,  the  spurious  san  feeling  which  had  so  long  distracted  the 

nature  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de-  people.    All  political  prisoners  were  liberated, 

tect.    This  would  make  a  total  of  paper-money  and  on  January  30th  the  President  issued  a 

in  circulation  of  626,000,000  gourdes,  which,  proclamation  that  the  rebellion  was  virtually 

at  400' gourdes  for  one  piastre  forte,  would  be  &t  an  end,  and  that  a  general  amnesty  was  ae- 

equal  to  1,812,600  piastres.    The  public  debt,  corded  to  all  political  offenders  at  home  and 

including  indemnity  fund  and  loan  of  April  1,  abroad. 

1870,  amounts  to:  The  National  Assembly  piet  at  Port-au- 
mw  VII  ^  v^  a  1  at  .  ^  .^  *.  ^  piMtm  fcrtw.  .priucc  lu  March,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
^*iS?I!fAS%l"ilSo!"f?!'.^^^^^^  month  confirmed  Nissage  Saget  as  President 
Paymenta  due  at  iix«d  dates 4*899,770  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  expire  on  May 

Loan  payable  in  1888 4,711790  ir   ^Q^7± 

DlflbuTBemcnto  to  bo  made  this  year 1.799,8M  ^"'i:                         ^       ^.       .                :•              .xi. 

The  government,  actmg  m  accordance  with 

Total d4,898,364  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  revolution. 

There  are  no  official  or  otherwise  reliable  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
reports  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic  during  all  debts  of  the  late  administration,  which  had 
1869  and  1870.  been  legally  contracted  for  the  usual  govern- 
After  the  flight  of  President  Salnave  from  ment  expenses.  Fifteen  days  were  allowed  to 
the  palace  at  Port-au-Prince,  on  December  present  claims  from  the  creditors  residing  at 
19,  1869,  he  went  to  Turgean  and  Peyton ville,  Fort-au-Prince,  and  thirty  days  to  those  in  other 
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places.  The  government  also  sold  four  yessels-of-  tion,"  8  vols.,  1860-'62 ;  "New  Phase  of  Rus- 

war,  to  dirninish  the  expenses  of  the  republic,  sian  Literature,"  1864;   **  Prison  and  Exile," 

The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  the  personal  souvenirs,  also  in   1864 ;   "  Oomicio 

new  authorities  closed  on  September  21st.  Pre-  j&m^,"  a  narrative  of  his  relations  with  Gari- 

vious  to  the  adjournment,  a  message  from  Presi-  baldi,  Mazzini,  and  Kossuth,  1865;  etc.    In 

dent  Saget  was  received.    It  contained  a  com-  1857  he  commenced  a  weekly  journal  in  the 

prehensive  review  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Russian  language,  in  London,  with  the  title  of 

the  country,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  al-  KoloJcol  (The  Clock),  which  was  devoted  to  the 

though  the  revolutionary  government,  on  its  dissemination  of  revolutionary  and  Panslavic 

acoeasion  to  power,  had  found  things  in  a  most  opinions.    In  1868  he  caused  a  French  edition 

deplorable  state,  order  had  been  completely  re-  of  it  also  to  appear  at  Geneva,  weekly.    But 

stored,  ^^he  finances  of  Hayti,  said  Saget,  were  though  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life  was 

ruined ;  but  it  was  hoped  that,  by  honest  and  devoted    exclusively  to    his   self-consecrated 

economical  administration,  the  country  would  revolutionary  work,  H.  Hertzen  was  capable 

soon  retrieve  its  position.                             ^  of  taking  a  high  rank  in  other  and  pleasanter 

Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Hayti  being  carried  fields  of  literary  labor.  As  an  essayist,  a  trav- 
on  with  France*  and  North  Germany,  the  En-  eUer,  a  novelist,  and  a  philosopher,  he  had  a 
ropean  war  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  busi-  very  considerable  reputation,  and  might  easily 
ness.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided  have  had  more.  His  "  Dilletantism  in  Sci- 
increase  of  importation  from  the  United  States,  once,"  published  in  1842,  under  the  Tiom  de 
The  total  imports  from  Boston,  New  York,  plume  "Iskander,"  attracted  much  attention 
and  other  American  ports,  in  1869,  did  not  on  its  first  publication  in  a  St.  Petersburg  re- 
exceed  $800,000;  while,  in  1870,  the  imports  view,  and  still  more  after  its  republication  as  a 
of  the  ten  months  'ending  October  81st  were  volume.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of  very 
estimated  at  $1,760,000.  The  arrivals  from  brilliant  philosophic^d  essays,  entitled  "  Letters 
ports*  of  the  United  States,  during  one  montli,  upon  the  Study  of  Nature,"  which  were  very 
numbered  40  vessels.  •  popular.     In  1847  he  published  two  novels 

B^RTZEN,  Alexaktdek,  an  eminent  Rus-  whichwere  widely  read:  "Who  is  to  Blame?" 
sian  exile,  revolutionist,  and  author,  born  in  and  "  Doctor  Krupof."  In  1848  appeared  his 
Moscow,  in  1816 ;  died  in  Paris,  January  21,  "  Memoirs  of  Travel,"  and  in  1860  two  new 
1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  volumes  of  science,  travel,  and  philosophy, 
Moscow,  and  was  one  of  its  moat  brilliant  and  combined:  "The  Other  Side,"  and  "Letters 
gifted  students,  but  in  1834,  while  yet  an  un-  from  France  and  Italy."  Both  were  widely 
dergraduate,  he  was  arrested  with  some  qf  his  circulated  in  Germany,  having  been  translated 
fellow-students  on  the  charge  of  entertaining  into  German  the  year  of  their  publication, 
sentiments  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government,  But  from  that  time  forward  the  sturdy  revolu- 
and  after  a  yearns  imprisonment  condemned  to  tionist  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  political 
exile,  and  sent,  first  to  Perm,  on  the  Siberian  and  revolutionary  literature,  and  the  benefits 
frontier,  and  subsequently  to  Viatka  and  Nov-  which  his  brilliant  pen  might  liave  conferred 
gorod.  Notwithstanding  his  alleged  offences,  on  mankind  were  lost, 
he  was  authorized  to  enter  into  the  civil  ser-  HESSE-DARMSTADT,*  a  grand-duchy  of 
vice,  and  occupied  different  administrative  and  Germany.  The  province  of  Upper-Hesse  forms 
judicial  positions  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  part  of  the  North-German  Confederation, 
permitted  to  return  to  Moscow.  After  his  re-  Grand-duke,  Ludwig  III.,  bom  June  9,  1806 ; 
tarn  to  his  native  city  (about  1842),  ho  spent  succeeded  his  father,  June  16,  1848.  Area, 
some  years  exclusively  in  literary  pursuits,  2,970  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
and  then  obtained  permission  to  make  a  tour  the  census  of  1867,  823,188. 
through  Europe.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  In  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
France  and  England ;  during  the  revolution  of  of  December  19th,  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
February,  1848,  he  was  in  the  former  country,  of  the  grand-duchy  to  the  North-German 
in  intimate  communication  with  the  leaders.  Confederation  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  forty 
After  a  visit  of  some  length  in  the  south  of  against  three.  The  extraordinary  credit  de- 
Europe,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1851  manded  by  the  Minister  of  War  was  nnani- 
established  at  London  a  revolutianary  printing  mously  voted. 

establishment,  from  which  he  sent  forth  up  to  HINMAN,  Jobl,  LL.D.,  a  Oonnecticat  jurist, 

the  day  of  his  death  a  constant  stream  of  doo-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 

uments,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books,  State,  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1802 ; 

intended  to  promote  a  revolution  in  Russia,  died  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  February  21,  1870. 

The  first  important  work  which  issued  ft'om  He  received  a  good  academical  education  and 

his  press  was,  "  On  the  Development  of  Rev-  was  admitted  to  the  New-Haven  County  bar 

olutionary  Ideas  in  Russia,"  a  discussion  of  about  1827.    He  was  for  some  years  a  practis- 

Panslavism  in   1851;    next,  "Property  bap-  ing  attomey  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  but,  though 

tized,"  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  the  serfs, 

1853 ;   ".Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  ♦  For  an  acconnt  of  the  popnlatlou  of  tbe  large  cities, 

writtfin    bv    hAraftlf    with    an   Tntrnflnr»tmn  "  i« American  Awnual Ctclop-bdia  fbr  1868.    Anacconnt 

yjL?     «2J    ^rseit,    wltn   an   iniroauction,  of  eccleBiaatical statlsllcB and llnancoB la  glyen  inthe Cr- 

1859.    "  The  Russian  W  orld  and  the  Revolu-  clop-bdia  for  i860. 
Vol.  z.— 25  ▲ 
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• 
regarded  as  a  sonnd  and  indastriona  lawyer,  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  pnrsoitfl.  Soon 
who  would  conduct  a  case  judiciously  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  General 
careftdly,  he  had  attained  no  special  eminence  Hitchcock  was  commissioned  as  migor-gen- 
as  an  attorney  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ral  of  volunteers.  He  was  most  of  the  time 
Superior  Court  judges  in  1842.  When  he  ao-  on  duty  at  Washington,  and  was  a  warm  per- 
cepted  that  position,  he  forsook  all  other  amhi-  sonal  friend^  and,  to  some  extent,  a  military 
tions  and  purposes  in  life,  and  determined  to  adviser  of  President  Lincoln.  He  acted  as 
become,  if  not  a  brilliant  or  learned,  a  sound,  commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
safe,  and  honest  judge.  From  his  appointment  during  some  years  of  the  civil  war.  General 
to  his  death  he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hitchcock  also  shared  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  and  the  public.  His  opinions  have  late  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was 
been  regarded  as  models  of  clearness  and  com-  esteemed  by  his  associates  for  his  intellectual 
mon-sense.  He  had  been  since  1850  one  of  the  ability  and  purity  of  character.  General  Hitch- 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  cock  early  became  an  admirer  of  Emanuel 
the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Storrs,  in  1861,  he  Swedenborg,  and  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
became  Chief  Justice.  For  this  position  he  sometliing  of  his  mystical  spirit.  In  1855  he 
was  admirably  fitted.  With  his  remarkable  printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamphlet  in- 
soundness  of  practical  judgment,  his  superior  tended  to  demonstrate  that  alchemy  had  a 
knowledge  of  legal  principles,  his  long  expe-  higher  and  more  mystical  purpose  than  the 
rience  on  the  bench,  and  his  sterling  integrity,  making  of  gold.  In  1887  he  published  *^  Be- 
he  commanded  the  high  respect  and  confi-  marks  upon  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists;^' 
dence  of  the  legal  profession  and  of  the  public  in  1858,  *^  Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philoso- 
A  rare  equability  of  temper  kept  his  mind  free  pher ; "  in  1860,  "  Christ  the  Spirit,"  in  which  he 
from  those  perturbations  that  sometimes  affect  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  sym- 
the  judgment.  His  judicial  opinions,  as  record-  bolioal  books,  written  by  members  of  a  secret 
ed  in  the  "Connecticut  Reports"  (and  which  society  of  the  Jews;  in  1868,  "Red  Book  of 
extend  through  twenty  volumes),  though  writ-  Appin,  and  other  Fairy  Tales ; "  in  1865,  "Re- 
ten  in  an  unpretending  style,  are  remarkably  marks  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,"  etc. ; 
vigorous,  sensible,  and  convincing.  He  was  a  "Spenser's  Colin  Clout  Explained,"  etc.;  in 
man  of  much  kindness  of  heart,  and  was  espe-  1866,  "  Notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,"  to 
cially  considerate  of  the  embarrassments  of  explain  its  spiritual  character  and  purpose, 
the  younger  practitioners  before  him.  Ht^GEL,  Eabl  ALEXAin>EB  Anseoc,  Baron 
HITCHCOCK,  ExHAiir  Allen,  m%jor-gen-  von,  an  Austrian  traveller  and  naturalist,  bom 
eral  U.  S.  Volunteers,  an  American  army  offi-  at  Ratisbon,  April  25, 1796 ;  died  at  Brussels, 
cer  and  author,  born  in  Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  October  2, 1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a  high 
18,  1798;  died  in  Hancock,  Ga.,  August  5,  officer  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  in  his 
1870.  He  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  grand-  boyhood  travelled  with  his  father  over  a  con- 
son  of  Ethan  Allen.  His  father  was  a  circuit  siderable  portion  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In 
judge  during  the  Administration  of  President  1811  he  went  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
Washington.  In  1817  be  graduated  at  West  to  study  law.  At  the  time  of  the  general  arm- 
Point,  and,  after  the  usual  routine  of  recruiting  ing  of  Germany  against  Napoleon  I.,  he  entered 
and  garrison  service,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Austrian  Army  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  as-  and  won  a  captain's  commission,  and  entered 
sistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics,  from  Paris  with  the  allied  armies.  He  was  attached 
February,  1824,  to  April,  1827.  After  two  to  the  diolomatic  mission  sent  to  Norway,  to 
years  more  of  recruiting  service  he  was  re-  force  the  king  of  that  country  to  abdicate.  A 
called  to  West  Point,  and  was  commandant  of  year  or  two  later  military  service  called  him 
cadets  and  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  from  into  the  interior  of  France,  where  he  remained 
1829  to  1888.  From  this  time  to  1848  he  was  till  1820  as  commandant  of  Aries  and  Taras- 
engaged  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Florida  con.  He  next  made,  with  General  Frimont, 
War,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  campaign  against  Naples.  In  1824  he  re- 
m^'or  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  next  turned  to  Austria  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
ordered  to  the  Texan  ft-ontier,  and  took  part  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  he 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  War.  be-  had  already  made  considerable  proHoiency. 
ing  a  part  of  the  time  inspector-general  on  After  ten  years  of  study,  Baron  von  HQgel  re- 
General  Scott's  staff.  He  received  two  bre-  solved  to  undertake  an  extensive  tour  of 
vets,  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  for  his  scientifio  exploration.  He  engaged  as  corn- 
gallant  conduct,  and  in  1851  was  promoted  to  panions  of  his  travel  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  a 
be  colonel  of  the  Second  Infantry,  and  put  in  painter,  and  a  naturalist,  and  embarked  with 
command  of  the  Pacific  Military  Division,  them  at  Toulon,  May  2,  1881.  His  tour  occu- 
where  he  served  from  1851  to  1854.  In  Octo-  pied  more  than  six  years.  He  visited  a  large  - 
ber,  1855,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  con-  part  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and,  after 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  surmounting  extreme  difficulties  and  perils. 
Secretary  of  War,  to  confirm  the  leave  of  ab-  returned  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
sence  given  him  by  General  Scott.  From  Europe  in  1887,  bringing  with  him  magnincent 
1855  to  1862  he  resided  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  collections  in  natural  science,  which  the  Aus- 
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trian  Government  sabseqnently  pocchased,  and  After  the  outbreak  of  the  German-French 

a   great   number   of  important   doouments,  War,  Count  Andrassj,  president  of  the  minis- 

whioh  have  served  as  the  basis  of  valuable  terial  council,  stated,  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 

scientific  reports  and  treatises.    In  1850  he  ment,  that  it  could  only  occupy  a  position  of 

was  sent  to  Florence  as  Austrian  minister,  and  impartial  benevolence  toward  each  belligerent, 

remained  there  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Grand-  but  that,  should  any  other  power  abandon  its 

duke  in  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  neutral  attitude,  Hungary  might  change  her 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  policy.    A  supplementary  credit  of  five  million 

Austrian  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  member  florins  was  voted  by  the  Diet,  and  authorization 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna.    His  given  to  tjie  government  for  the  calling  out  of 

published  works,  which  are  very  valuable,  all  the  army  contingent  for  1871  if  necessary. 

relate  to  natural  science  and  his  explorations.  Daring  the  year  1870  the  nationality  question 

The  following  are  the  most  important :  ^*  Bo-  was  again  agitated  throughout  the  trans-leithan 

tanio  Archives  of  the  Society  of  Horticulture  provinces,  and  did  not  fail  to  create  serious  em- 

of  the  Austrian  Empire,"  1837 ;    ^*  Oashmere,  barrassments  for  the  ministry  at  Posth.  Count 

and  the  Empire  of  the  Sikhs,"  4  vo]s^;^T840'-'42 ;  Andrassy  had  to  make  great  efforts  to  allay  the 

"The  Basin  of  Cabul,^2voIi,  1551-^62  -  two  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Slavi.    The  dis- 

ad(&esses  before  the  Association  of  German  content  of  the  latter  and  other  non-Magyar 

Naturalists,  on  his  exploring  tour,  1838  and  nationalities  was  partly  due  to  administrative 

1843.  Other  works  on  botany  and  zoology  have  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  partly 

been  prepared  ftom  his  collections  brought  to  their  dream  of  a  complete  autonomy,  and 

home  in  1837.  the  formation  of  a  Croatian,  Servian,  and  Eou- 

HUNGART,  a  country  of  Europe,  formeriy  manian  state  within  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
an  independent  kingdom,  now  united  with  influence  ofthe  people  in  the  neighboring  states 
Austria  under  one  sovereign,  but  separated  of  Servia  and  Boumania  upon  their  brethren  of 
from  it  in  point  of  administration.*  The  sepa-  the  same  nationality  in  the  Hungarian  crown- 
rate  budget  of  the  Hungarian  crown-lands,  con-  lands  was  not  undervalued  by  Count  Andrassy, 
sisting  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transyl-  who  was  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
vania,  and  the  Military  Frontier,  also  designat-  the  governments  of  those  countries.  When  the 
ed  as  the  trans-leithan  provinces,  shows  a  total  question  about  the  Servian  fortresses  was  raised 
revenue,  for  1869,  of  148,708,600  florins,  against  by  Turkey,  the  interference  of  Austrian  diplo- 
an  expenditure  of  168,201,795  florins,  leaving  a  macy  was  solely  due  to  the  exertion  of  the  Hun- 
deflcit  of  9,498,195  florins.  On  January  1, 1870,  garian  prime-minister  in  behalf  of  Servia,  the 
the  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  trans-  interests  of  which  country  he  likewise  served 
leithan  provinces  amounted  to  1,815  miles;  in  through  his  action  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
course  of  construction,  1,047  miles.  The  length  jected  Turkish  railways  through  Servia. 
of  telegraph-lines,  in  1869,  was  6,284  miles ;  The  Diet  of  Croatia,  on  May  14th,  appointed 
length  of  wire,  13,678  miles. .  a  committee  to  examine  and  revise  the  treaty 

In  December,  1860,  the  Hungarian  Diet  ap-  of  compromise  with  Hungary.    The  leaders  of 

proved  the  budget  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  the  Croatian  and  South  Slavic  parties  had  a 

1870,  and  passed  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  cor-  meeting  at  Sissek,  when  the  formation  of  a  con- 

poral  punishment.    The  Lower  House,  after  a  federation  of  all  the  South  Slavic  countries  was 

minute  scrutiny  of  the  budget  for  public  instruo-  adopted  in  principle.   The  Sloventzi,  however, 

tion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  declined  to  enter  into  the  proposed  plan,  while 

of  the  country  would  be  best  served  by  con-  the  Croats  opposed  the  union  of  Croatia,  Sla- 

ferring  full  authority  upon  the  ministry  to  in-  vonia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  western  prov- 

troduce  such  reforms  in  the  system  of  element-  inces  of  Austria. 

ary  schools  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  A  new  religious  sect  was  established  in  Hun- 

The  budget  was  theft  approved  almost  unani-  gary  some  ten  years  ago,  called  the  Nazarenes. 

mously.    Minister  E6tvds  presented  a  law  on  They  were  at  first  but  few  in  number,  but 

liberty  of  oonscienoe,  and  the  unrestricted  exer-  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  made 

else  of  every  form  of  religion.  many  converts,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of* 

A  law,  fixing  the  increase  of  the   annual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Their 

share  of  Hungary  in  the  common  budget  of  the  religious  creed  was  for  a  long  time  wrapped  up 

empire,  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation  in  mystery,  until  more  recently  the  Hungarian 

of  the  Military  Frontier  with  the  Hungarian  press  obtained  full  information  concerning  their 

crown-lands,  was  passed  by  219  yeas  against  12  tenets  and  principles  of  faith.    The  ^azarenes 

nays.  derive  their  creed  exclusively  from  the  Kew 

A  proposition,  made  in  the  Lower  House  of  Testament,  although  they  do  not  dispute  the  di- 

Deputies,  for  the  prolongation  of  the  tobacco  vine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  acknowl- 

monopoly,'  met  with  violent  opposition,  but  was  edge  the  historical  and  moral  value  of  the  apoc- 

finally  adopted  upon  the  promise  of  the  Minister  ryphal  books.    They  say  that  according  to  the 

of  Finance  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  Bible  there  are  only  two  sacraments,  baptism 

its  abolition  in  1871.  and  the  Lord's  Sapper.    They  do  not  baptize 

a  w^,  -fo*i-fi«-  «#  *^.^  ..^«i.M^«  -«;i ««.«»,««  «.,-««--  children,  because  a  child  cannot  comprehend 

"  For  Btatistics  of  the  popaiation  and  common  floances  .,      ^     .* .         a  i»  •.i       mi        j  li.            S      i_ 

of  the  Austro-Hangarian  Empire,  «m  article  Austma.  the  doctrme  of  faith.     1  he  adults  must  make  a 
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Bolemn  promise  that  they  will  be  guided  by  wearied  devotion,  tmtil  his  fast-failing  strength 

the  lessons  of  Christ,  and  must  bring  proof  of  indaced  him  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  snmmer 

their  previous  irreproachable  life.  When  these  yacation  with  his  sister  in  Stuyvesant,  in  the 

conditions  have  been  complied  with,  they  are  hope  of  recruiting  somewhat,  but  survived  his 

conducted  to  a  secluded  spot  by  the  elders  of  arrival  there  only  a  few  days.    Mr.  Button 

the  community,  and  immersed  in  water.    Any  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts  gener- 

male  member  of  the  congregation  may  perform  ally,  and  was  skilful  in  several  of  the  mechanic 

the  rite  of  baptism.    Ohildren  receive  their  arts.     In  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 

name  immediately  after  birth,  without  await-  he  was  well  versed,  and  the  new  discoveries 

ing  baptism.    With  regard  to  the  distribution  in  those  sciences  were  always  a  matter  of  spe- 

of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  observe  the  same  cial  interest  to  him.    His  patience  was  inez- 

ceremonies  as  the  Oalvinists  of  the  reformed  haustible,  and  his  love  for  his  pupils  as  well  as 

Ohurch.    The  Kazarenes  regard  matrimony  as  love  for  his  work  was  the  great  secret  of  his 

a  purely  civil  institution.    Their  ftmeral  cere-  remarkable  success. 

monies  are  extremely  simple,*  all  ostentation  HYDRAULIC  PIPE.     The  history  of  hy- 

being  strictly  forbidden.    The  dead  are  not  draulic  mining  in  California  has  been  one  of  bold 

lamented,  for  they  say  that  he  who  enters  upon  engineering  feats.    In  the  conveyance  of  large 

a  better  life  ought  not  to  be  wept  for.    They  quantities  of  water  under  great  pressure — as 

have  no  holidays  properly  speaking,  and  do  not  in  supplying  cities  where  the  houses  and  streets 

consider  Sunday  sacred,  inasmuch  as  the  Kew  are  at  various  elevations — cast-iron  pipes  have 

Testament  does  not  contain  any  positive  com-  been  almost  invariably  employed,  the  proper 

mand  on  that  point.    They  have  no  ordained  proportions  of  which  have  been  so  well  ascer- 

priests  or  clergy,  but  every  man  is  authorized  tained  that  little  or  no  risk  is  incurred  in  their 

to  explain  the  Holy  Writ.  use.   Wrought-iron  pipes  have  been  discarded, 

HUTTON',  Abbaham  B.,  an  instructor  of  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  against  this 

deaf-mutes,  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  material  being  its  tendency  to  rust.    But  in 

10,1798;  died  at  Stuyvesant^s  Landing,  on  the  California,  where  transportation   and   other 

Hudson,  July  18,  1870.    He  was  fond  of  study,  items  of  expense  are  so  costly,  the  use  of  cast- 

and,  having  received  a  careM  early  academic  iron  renders   many  enterprises  unprofitable, 

training,  he  entered  Union  College  in  1815,  and  and  other  material  must  be  employed,  espe- 

graduated  with  honor  in  1817.    After  spend-  cially  in  gravel-mining,  where  water  has  to  be 

ing  some  weeks  at  home,  he  commenced  the  conveyed  for  temporary  purposes  over  great 

study  of  the  law  in  the  ofSce  of  Messrs.  Henry  inequalities  of  ground,  and  in  such  quantities 

&  McKoun  in  Albany,  but  subsequently  relin-  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cast-iron.    Hence  we 

quished  it,  and  in  1819  entered  the  Theological  find,  in  many  places,  that  sheet-iron  pipes  are 

Seminary  at  Princeton.   After  remaining  there  employed,  and  succeed  under  pressures  which 

some  time,  his  throat  became  so  seriously  a(-  startle  engineers  of  acknowledged  ability, 

fected  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  in  San 

gave  up  his  design  of  entering  the  ministry.  Francisco,  convey  their  city  supply  of  water 

An  assistant  teacher  was  at  this  time  wanted^  from  their  reservoirs  over  a  distance  of  17  miles 

in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  two  lines  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  80  inches  in 

and  Dumb,  then  under  the  charge  of  Laurent  diameter.    These  pipes  are  made  with  the  cir- 

Clerc,  and  Mr.  Hutton  was  selected  for  that  cular  seams  single  riveted  and  the  longitudinal 

position.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  seams  double  riveted,  and  with  thicknesses 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  and  pressures  as  follows :  No.  14  iron,  60  feet ; 

life  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.    In  No.  12,  100  feet;  No.  11,  200  feet;  and  No.  9, 

December,  1829,  he  received  from  the  directors  260  feet.    It  was  made  in  lengths  of  24  feet 

of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  and  dipped  in  boiling  asphaltum,  in  which  it 

Dumb  an  offer  of  the  situation  of  assistant  teach-  was  allowed  to  remain  until  &  complete  union 

er,  but  declined ;  and  two  years  later,  upon  the  had  taken  place.  This,  done  properly,  is  a  per- 

retirement  of  Mr.  Weld  from  the  principalship  feet  protection  against  rust.    This  pipe  has 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mr.  Hutton  been  in  successM  operation  for  many  years, 

was  appointed  his  successor.    After  a  fhll  and  One  line  of  6,000  fee^  after  having  been  in  nse 

careful  examination  of  the  two  systems  of  in-  for  ten  years,  was  lifted  and  relaid  in  another 

struction,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superior-  place,  being  found  in  as  good  condition  as 

ity  of  that  of  signs  with  its  auxiliaries,  dactylol-  when  first  put  down. 

ogy,  writing,  etc.,  over  artificial  articulation  The  success  of  this  pipe  led  to  the  employ- 

and  lip-reading,  and  found  no  reason  to  sug-  ment  of  one' of  greater  magnitude,  to  convey 

gest  any  alteration  of  the  Sicard  system,  in-  water  to  the  Cherokee  mines.    A  ditch  had 

troduced  into  the  institution  by  Mr.  Clerc.  been  constructed  from  Concow  Creek  to  Yan- 

For  upward  of  forty  years  he  discharged  the  kee  Hill,  and  from  this  place  the  water  had  to 

arduous  duties  of  principal  with  marked  sue-  be  carried  across  the  ravine  of  the  West  Branch 

cess  and  abUity.    About  the  beginning  of  1869  to  the  opposite  mountain,  whence  it  was  con- 

his  health  began  to  give  way  under  the  wear-  ducted  in  a  canal  to  the  mines  of  Cherokee  Flat, 

ing  care  of  so  many  years,  but  he  continued  The  inlet  to  the  pipe  is  150  feet  above  the 

lo  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position  with  un-  outlet,  with  a  vertical  height  from  the  lowest 
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point  to  grade-line  of  nine  hundred  feet.  The  ered  with  earth  to  prevent  any  undue  ezpan- 
pipe  is  SO  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  intended  sion  md  contraction  in  hot  and  in  cold  weather, 
to  carry  1,900  miners'  inches  of  water.  The  It  doeis  not  extend  auite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thickness  of  iron  used  is  No.  14  for  150  feet  of  ravine,  but  is  carried  over  on  a  truss-bridge  at 
pressure,  No.  12  for  275  feet,  No.  10  for  850  a  height  of  about  70  feet  It  was  laid  in  lengths 
feet,  No.  7  for  425  feet,  i  for  600  feet,  -^  for  of  23  feet,  which  were  riveted  one  to  the  other 
850  feet,  and  f  for  ioo  feet.  The  water  is  ad-  continuously,  man-holes  being  placed  every 
mitted  at  the  upper  end  from  a  cistern,  with  1,000  feet  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  work- 
sand-box,  etc.,  for  settling  any  sand  or  gravel  men.  The  rivets  used  were:  for  No.  14  iron, 
brought  in  from  the  ditch.  The  pipe  has,here  i  wire ;  No.  12,  i ;  No.  11,  iV  >  ^^*  ^f  i »  ^^^ 
an  elbow  dipping  into  the  water  to  prevent  No.  7,  f ;  driven  cold.  The  nrst  (i)  was  ma- 
the  entrance  of  any  air.  Fifty  feet  from  the  chine-riveted  cold,  hand- riveted  hot ;  i^ ;  -ft ; 
inlet  there  is  a  stand-pipe  to  allow  the  es-  -ft ;  i*  driven  hot  A  steam  riveting-machine 
cape  of  any  air  which  may  have  got  into  the  was  employed  for  nearly  all  of  the  pipe,  giving 
pipe,  and  to  guard  against  an  overhead  of  better  results  than  the  hand-labor, 
water.  At  diSerent  places,  especially  where  The  pipe  was  made  at  the  rate  of  1,100 
depressions  occur,  are  placed  air- valves,  made  feet  per  day.-'  The  punching  and  sheariug  were 
with  floats  to  allow  the  escape  of  air,  which  done  by  machinery  expressly  designed  for  this 
shut  on  the  approach  of  water.  If  the  water  pipe,  and  worked  as  high  as  80  tons  of  iron 
is  drawn  off,  Uiese  open  on  the  inside,  prevent-  daily.  The  pipe  was  manufactured  and  laid  in 
ing  the  collapsing  of  the  pipe  from  atmospheric  place,  and  the  water  run  through,  in  four 
pressure.  The  pipe  was  laid  in  a  trench  (five  months.  The  capacity  of  the  pipe  is  1,900 
feet  deep),  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  cov-  miners'  inches,  or  50  cubic  feet  per  second. 


ILLINOIS.    The  most  important  event  of  The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the 

the  year  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  the  convention,  and  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of 

framing  of  a  new  constitution,  and  its  ratifica-  the  electors  of  the  State,  consists  of  fourteen 

tion  by  the  people.  This  work  was  undertaken  articles. 

and  carried  through  with  the  greatest  deliber-  The  first  article  simply  defines  the  bounda- 

ation  and  care,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  ries  of  the  State.    The  second  contains  the 

satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  Bill  of  Eights.    This,  besides  the  usual  guaran- 

those  interested  in  constitutional  government  tees  of  civil  and  poetical  liberty,  has  Uie  fol- 

every where.     The  new  organic  law  probably  lowing  sections : 

presents  one  of  the  most  complete  and  care-  gj^^^^^  g^  rpj^^  ^e^  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
fully-prepared  systems  now  in  operaUon,  and  ligiaus  profession  and  worship,  without  discrinuna- 
many  of  its  features  are  entirely  new ;  intro-  tion.  shall  forever  be  guaranteed :  and  no  person 
duced  after  thoughtful  consideration,  and  rati-  b1^  be  denied  any  civifor  political  ri^ht,  privilege, 


constitution  was    begun  in  1867,   when  the  tions,  ezcose  acts  of  lloentiousness,  or  jostify  prac- 

Legislature  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  tices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  or  the 

people  the  question  of  holding  a  convention  ^^^'    No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  sup- 

for  this  pun.oee.    At  the.  election  of  1868  ^"iSWSary  ?l^^L"§J'XTy'^V'?^ 

there  was  a  hirge  migority  in  favor  of  the  re-  any  religious  denomination  or  mode  of  worship, 

vision,  and,  in  1869,  the  Legislature  took  the  Sko.  4.-  £very  person  may  freely  speak.  -vn*ite,  and 

necessary  steps  for  the  election  of  delegates  publish  on  all  subjects,  beinpr  responsiole  for  the 

and  the  holding  'of  the  convention.   That  body  *J^Hf « <>',that  liberty ;  and,  in  aU  trials  for  libeh  both 

«,«*  r.^  *i.o  iQfS  r.p  -n^^^r^i.^^   ^^A   ««.^«  ™«  Civil  and  cnmmal,  the  truth,  when  published  with 

met  on  the  18th  of  December,  and,  after  com-  good  motives  and  for  justiflabfe  ends,  shall  be  a  suffi- 

pletmg  its  organization  and  distributing  the  oient  defence. 

work  of  making  the  first  drafts  of  the  various  Sxo.  18.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or 

portions  of  the  instrument  amonff  the  appro-  damaged  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

priate  committees,  adjourned  over  the  hoU-  S?^^  i??"*???? f '''?V^*'°?  ''''*  ""^^iil^  *^®  ^^^A 

^LE^us,  w^uxiwu^OT,   y^      Ii.    eiv     -  T  *hall  be  aaoertahied  by  a  jury,  as  shall  be  prescribed 

days.  It  reawembled  on  the  5th  of  January,  by  law.  The  fee  of  tnd  tlien  for  nulnSid  traeks, 
and  contmued  its  sessions  until  the  18th  of  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof,  shall  re- 
May,  with  the  exception  of  a  recess  of  four  nialn  in  such  owners,  subject  to  the  use  for  which  it 

weeks,  from  the  17th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  ^^®°-^  ,,    _                 i,*  ♦  ^  ^       ^„-« 

A«-;i      Tii-o.  ^«rv^:<.:^*^a  ^^^^^^a  v.,  *i,«  ^-oju-  Swj.  19.  EveTy  person  ouffht  to  And  a  certain  rem- 

April.    The  provisions  reported  by  the  differ-  edy  in  the  laws7or  all  iiyuries  and  wrongs  which  he 

ent  committees,  on  which  there  proved  to  be  may  receive  In  his  person,  property,  or  reputation ; 

the  widest  differences  of  opinion,  and  conse-  he  ou^ht  to  obtain,  hj  law,  right  and  justice  freely 

sequendy  the  most  extended  debates,  were  ftud  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it,  completely 

finaUy  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  of  the  a«i<l  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  deky. 

people.  Article  three  makes  the  usual  distribution 
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of  the  power  of  government  into  legisrative,  visions  are  made  restricting  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  judicial,  and  article  four  is  Legislature  to  incur  indebtedness,  and  pro- 
devoted  to  the  legislative  department.  It  hibiting  fees  and  extra  compensation  to  public 
provides  that  an  election  of  members  shall  officers^ 

take  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first       Seotiow  18.  Each  General  Assembly  Bholl  pro^d« 

Monday  of  November,   1870,  and  every  two  for  all  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ordmary 

years  thereafter,  the  Governor  having  power  *uid  contingent  expenses  of  'the  government  untu 

at  any  time  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fiU  ^o^'^nt'of  the^nlxt  to  u^*  Beraf^'thf  ^^  *^® 

vacancies.    Persons  who  have  been  convicted  gSe^ounto'fwhfohtlaU^notbe^SMedwiSt 

of  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  infamons  crimes,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 

and  ^'  any  person  who  has  been  or  may  be  a  House,  nor  exceed  the  amount  of  revenue  authorized 

collector   or   holder   of  public  moneys,    who  ^7,  ^»w  to  be  raised  in  such  time  5  and  all  appro- 

ehaU  not  have  aeoounte^  for  and  paid  over.  pao^n^t^^^^AZ^ZTo."^- 

according  to  law,  all  such  moneys  due  from  {ng  to  the  Stat«,  shall  end  with  such  fiscal  quarter: 

him,^^  are  rendered  ineligible.    All  members  Jiwided^  the  Sute  may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or 

of  the  General  Assembly  before  entering  upon  failures  in  revenues,  contract  debts,  never  to  exceed 

their  official  duties  are  Tequired  to  take  the  y,|^®  aggregate  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 

f/^ii/^wfnr* /xofK .  dollars;  and  moneys  thus  borrowed  shall  be  ap- 

loiiowmg  oatn .  .  p^^^  ^^  ^^  puipose  for  which  they  were  obtained, 

»*  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  ^^  ^  P^J  the  debt  thus  created,  and  to  no  other 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  con-  P?n*<*8e :  and  no  other  debt,  except  for  the  purpose 

Btitution  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  and  wiU  faithfully  of  repeUmg  invasion,  suppressing  msurrection,  or 

discharge  the  duties  of  Senator  (or  Representative)  ^^^^^^\e  tiie  State  m  war  (for  payment  of  which 

according  to  the  best  of  my  ability :  and  that  I  have  the  faith  of  the  St^ite  shaU  be  pledged),  shall  be 

not,  knowingly  or  intentionally,  paid  or  contributed  contracted,  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  same  shall, 

any  thing,  or  made  any  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  ^^  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the 

bribe,  to  directly  or  ind&ectly  influence  any  vote  at  People,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 

the  election  at  which  I  was  chosen  to  fill  the  said  ^fst  for  membcre  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Buoh^ 

office,  and  have  not  accepted,  nor  will  I  accept  or  election.    The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 

receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  \^^  publication  of  said  law,  for  three  months,  at 

valuable  thing,  from  any  corporation,  company^  or  ^®ast,  before  the  vote  of  the  people  ^hall  be  taken 


tered  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  in  Sjher  sources  of  revenue ;  which  law,  providinff  for 

the  hall  of  the  llouse  to  which  the  member  b  elect-  J^e  pavment  of  such  mterest  by  such  tax,  shaU  be 

ed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  record  and  file  "repealable  until  such  debt  be  paid :  Andjmmded, 

the  oath  subscribed  by  each  member.    Any  member  farther,  that  the  kw  leyyme  the  tax  shall  be  sub- 

who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  herem  prescribed  ™itted  to  the  people  with  the  law  authorizing  the 

shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  every  member  who  shall  d®Jt  to  be  contracted.               ^,     ,   „ 

be  convicted  of  having  sworn  falsely,  or  of  violating  Bso.  19.  The  General  Assembly  shaU  never  grant 

his  said  oath,  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be  dis-  ^^  authorize  extra  compensation,  fee,  or  allowance, 

qualified  thereafter  from  holding  any  office  of  profit  \^  any  public^  officer,  agent,  servant,  or  contrac- 

or  trust  in  this  State.                  =     *                 *  tor,  after  service  has  been  rendered  or  a  contract 

made,  nor  authorize  the  payment  of  any  claim,  or  part 

There  are  to  be  51  Senators  elected  for  fonr  i^®"^^'  hereafter  seated  wfainst  the  StaU  under  any 
J  ^ -o  —^  ^  K^^**«uy*o  cxovi/v^  x^L  iviii  agreement  or  contract  made  without  express  authon- 
years,  and  163  Kepresentatives  chosen  for  two  ty  of  law;  and  all  such  unauthorized  agreements  or 
years,  and  an  apportionment  is  to  be  made  contracts  shall  be  null  and  void :  Provided^  the  Gen- 
every  ten  years,  oy  dividing  the  population  of  cral  Assembly  may  make  appropriations  for  expendi- 
the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the  Federal  census,  2S^\^^°"rj^^  ^^  suppressing  insurrection  or  repel- 
by  these  two  factors,  in  order  to  determine  the  #1^2^  The  State  shall  never  pay,  assume,  or  bc- 
senatonal  ancl  representative  districts,  each  come  responsible  for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of,  or 
district  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  in  any  manner  give,  loan,  or  extend  its  credit  to,  or 
equal  number  of  inhabitants,  and  being  of  "^  aid  of,  any  public  or  private  corporation,  associa- 
contiguous  and  compact  territory.     At  the  tlon,  or  individual. 

time  of  each  decennial  apportionment  after  Each  member  is  allowed  five  dollars  per  day 

1870,  the  number  of  Representatives  is  to  be  for  his  services,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile 

increased  six  for  every  600,000  increase  of  of  necessary  travel,  together  with  fifty  dollars 

population.    The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  per  session  for  postage,  stationery,  and  other 

are  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  January  mcidental  expenses. 

after  the  biennial  election  of  members.  The  One  of  the  greatest  abuses  under  the  old 
usual  powers  and  duties  are  granted  to  the  Le-  constitution  was  that  of  special  legislation,  and 
gislature,  but  those  having  reference  to  the  it  was  determined  to  cut  this  down  to  the  low- 
appropriation  or  use  of  public  ftmds  are  very  est  possible  point.  Tlie  new  instrument  spe- 
carefully  guarded.  The  old  constitution  had  oifically  prohibits  such  legislation  with  respect 
been  very  lax  in  this  regard,  and  great  atten-  to  a  large  number  of  matters  in  which  it  had 
tion  was  paid  to  remedying  its  defects.  Ap-  been  common,  and  the  additional  provision  is 
propriation  of  money  in  any  private  bill  is  made  that,  "in  all  other  oases  where  a  general 
prohibited,  and  no  money  can  be  used  for  any  law  can  be  made  applicable,  no  special  law 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  appro-  shall  be  enacted."  Another  attempt  to  reform 
priated  by  law.    The  following  important  pro-  an  old  abuse  and  promote  economy  was  em- 
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bodied  in  a  section  requiring  all  work  done  for  and  not  to  be  increased  or  diminished  dnring 

the  State  government,  or  material  supplied  to  their  official  terms,  and  any  fees,  perquisites, 

it,  to  be  contracted  for  with  the  lowest  re-  and  extra  compensation,  are  prohibited.    This 

sponsible  bidder,  the   Legislature  fixing  the  last-named  provision  does  away  with  what  had 

maximum  price.      Among  the  miscellaneous  been  a  prolific  source  of  corruption  under  the 

provisions  of  this  article  are  the  following :  old  constitution.    At  the  close  of  this  article 

SEonow  27.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  a  definition  x)f  an  office  is  given  in  the  foUow- 

power  to  authorize  lotteries  or  gift  enterprises,  for  ing  terms : 

any  purpose,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  «       «*    *      m     .           vt         .*.•             i.  j  v 

of  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  tickets  in  the  State.  ^,  S«o-  24.  An  office  is  a  public  position,  created  by 

8kc.  2§.  N?  law  shafi  be  passed  which  shall  oper-  the  constitution  or  law,  continuing  during  the  pleas- 
ate  to  extend  the  term  of  any  public  officer  after  his  ^^^  of  the  appointing  power,  or  for  a  fixed  tune, 
election  or  apnpmtment.  ^^t*^  ^  successor  elected  or  appointed.    An  employ- 

Seo.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As-  ^^^^  ^  ^  Wnoy,  for  a  temporary  puroose,  which 

sembly  to  pass  such  hiws  as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  ceases  when  that  purpose  is  accomphshed. 

protection  of  operative  miners,  by  providing  for  ven-  The  sixth  article  vests  the  judicial  powers 

tilation,  when  the  same  may  be  required,  and  the  ^^  xi,«.  o+^i.^  •    „  o„^«^^^ny^«»+  r';«««uny%«»*« 

construction  of  escapement  sliarft  or  such  other  ap-  ?f  t^«  ^^^  ^  ^  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts, 

pliances  as  may  secure  safety  in  all  coal-mines,  and  County  Courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  witn 

to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  said  laws  by  such  special  provisions  for  Cook  County  (contain- 

penalties  and  punishments  as  maybe  deemed  proper,  i^g  the  city  of  Chicago).     The  Supreme  Court 

Many  important  changes  are  also  made  in  is  to  consist  of  seven  judges,  elected  in  sepa- 

the  article  on  the  Executive  Department.  For-  rate  districts  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and 

merly  while  the  Legislature  was  at  liberty  to  drawing  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,000.    This  is  an 

pass  a  law  for  auy  special  or  private  purpose,  increase  of  four  in  the  number  of  judges.  The 

and  make  appropriations  at  will,  the  Governor  Supreme  Court  is  the  tribunfll  of  last  appeal  in 

could  exercise  no  check  nor  control  over  its  the  State,  but  appellate  courts  may  be  created 

action.    The  result  had  been  that  the  capital  after  the  year  1874^  to  be  held  by  the  judges 

was  overrun  with  lobbyists  during  the  sessions  of  the  Circuit  Courts.    The  State  is  to  be  di- 

of  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  were  en-  vided  into  circuits,  not  to  exceed  in  number 

abled  to  carry  every  thing  before  them.  one  for  every  100,000  inhabitants,  and  in  each 

All  the  executive  officers,  except  the  Treas-  of  these  a  judge  is  to  be  elected  to  serve  a  term 

nrer,  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  of  six  years  and  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 

four  years.    The  official  term  of  the  Treasurer  year.  The  Circuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdic- 

is  to  be  two  years.    There  was  considerable  tion  of  all  causes  in  law  and  equity,  and  are  to 

debate  in  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  hold  at  least  two  terms  every  year  in  each 

length  of  time  most  expedient  for  the  terms  of  county  of  the  State.    The  County  Courts  have 

office  in  the  several  departments  of  govern-  jurisdiction  of  matters  of  probate,  settlement 

ment,  some  contending  that  frequent  appeals  of  estates,  etc.,  and  the  judges  are  elected, 

to  the  popular  suffrages  tend  to  fix  responsi-  one  in  each  county,  for  a  terra  of  Ibur  years, 

bility  and  secure  an  honest  administration,  and  The  county  of  Cook  forms  a  circuit  by  itself, 

others  arguing  that  experienced  officials  must  with  four  judges,  and  has  besides  a  Superior 

necessarily  be  more  emcient,  and  should  there-  Court  and  a  Criminal  Court.    The  judges  in 

fore  be  retained  in  office.    The  terms  finally  all  these  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  receive 

settled  upon  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  law.    All  justices  of 

between  these  different  views.  the  peace,  police  magistrates,  and  constables, 

The  Governor  is  required,  at  the  beginning  are  to  be  elected,  except  in  the  city  of  Chica- 

of  each  session  of  the  Legislature  and  at  the  go,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  m^jor- 

end  of  his  official  term,  to  give  information  of  ity  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit,  Superior,  and 

the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recommend  County  Courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace  may 

such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.   He  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 

must  £Jso  ^'  account  to  the  General  Assembly,  An  attempt  Was  made  in  the  convention  to 

and  accompany  his  message  with  a  statement  provide  in  the  judiciary  article  for  a  submis- 

of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him  sion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1878  the  ques- 

from  any  funds  subject  to  his  order,  with  tions  whether  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 

vouchers,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Circuit  Courts  should  not  thereafter  be  ap- 

regular  session,  present  estimates  of  the  amount  pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  dur- 

of  money  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  mg  life  or  good  behavior.    The  subject  was 

all  purposes."    The  powers  ordinarily  exer-  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  never 

cised  by  a  chief  executive  officer  are  conferred  reported  on.    Another  innovation  which  was 

upon  him,  including  that  of  putting  a  "  veto  "  proposed,  but  not  adopted,  was  one  giving 

upon  all  measures  which  do  not  meet  with  his  juries  in  all  criminal  cases  the  privilege  ^4f  in 

lipproval,  and  returning  them  for  farther  con-  their  minds  the  evidence  warrants  it,  besides 

sideration,  after  which  they  can  be  passed  only  the  verdict  of  '  guilty, '^  or  'not  guilty,'  to  also 

by  a  two-thirds  vote.     The  other  executive  bring  in  a  verdict  of  *  not  found ' — such  ver- 

offioers  have  the  usual  powers  and  duties  at-  diet  of  *'  not  found '  to  leave  the  accused  in  the 

tached  to  their  several  positions.    All  are  to  same  situation  as  now  under  the  law,  when  a 

receive  fixed  salaries,  to  be  established  by  law,  justice  of  the  peace  discharges  a  prisoner  on 
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the  examining  trial,  or  when  the  grand  jury  frsge  AssooUtions/'  with  a  general  head,  whioh  is 

ignores  the  bill  in  aach  case."  »«^  .^.  •^•■^o^  »'  *^®  W^*^,  <>£  ^«  /****'^^^5 

A».^««»4.i«A  .«/^«A««i  *v«yv^«:rvM»  ^#  4.i»->  <«ii5  assooiations,  general  and  loeal,  have  demanded  of 

Among  the  general  pro^ions  of  the  jndi-  ^g  ^^   aproviaion  guaranteeilig  to  their  members 

ciarj  article  as  adopted  is  the  following :  and  all  other  females  in  the  State  the  right  of  sof- 

SBcnoir  81.  All  judges  of  Courts  of  Beoord,  infe-  frage ;  therefore  be  it 

rior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  shall,  on  or  before  the  Betohed^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Bight  of  Suf- 

first  day  of  June,  of  each  year,  report  in  wtithig  to  f^^H^  be  instruoted  to  report  to  this  convention  a 

the  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  such  defects  and  proposition  in  accordance  vrith  this  request  and  the 

omissions  in  the  laws  as  their  experience  may  sug-  request  of  the  manj  petitions  numerously  signed 

gest ;  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  shall,  on  '^hich  have  from  time  to  time  been  presented  to  this 

or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  of  each  year,  re-  bodv.  ,    ,  ,_      , 

port  in  writing  to  the  Governor  such  defects  and  JSmo^v^,  That  the  same  committee  report  upon  the 

omissions  in  the  constitution  and  kws  as  they  may  propriety  of  submitting  *the  suffrage  proposition  9a 

find  to  exist,  together  with  appropriate  forms  of  bills  f^  independent  one,  to  be  voted  for  <Ar  af  amst  by  the 

to  cure  such  defects  and  omisnons  in  the  laws.    And  women  of  the  State,  who  if  electors  would  be  eligible 

the  Judges  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  shall  report  under  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  and  that  if  a 

to  tte  next  General  Assembly  the  number  of  days  m^ority  of  all  such  women  electors  shall  vote  for 

they  have  held  court  in  the  several  counties  com-  Baid  |)ropositions  then  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the 

prising  their  respective  circuits  the  preceding  two  constitution,  otherwise  the  propositions  shall  not  be 

yea».  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  this  State. 

The  seventh  article  relates  to  the  right  of  After  the  reports  of  the  committee,  Hr. 

sa£frage,  and  the  section  conferring  that  privi-  Boxton  proposed  the  following  additional  sec- 

lege  is  in  the  following  words :  tion : 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  resided  in  this  The  question  of  woman  suJOfhige  shall  be  submitted 

State  one  year,  in  tne  county  ninety  davs,  and  in  the  to  a  sepaiiite  vote^  at  the  time  ot  the  submission  of 

election  district  thirty  days  next  preceding  any  eleo-  the  constitution,  m  such  manner  as  may  be  provided 

tion  therein,  who  was  an  elector  in  this  State  on  the  in  the  schedule,  and  if,  upon  a  canvass  of  the  votes 

first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou*  oast  on  the  question,  a  majority  thereof  shall  be 

sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  or  obtained  a  cer-  found  **  for  woman  sunrage,"  then  the  word  ^  male  " 

tificate  of  naturalization  before  any  Court  of  Record  shall  be  stricken  out  of  section  one  of  the  suffrage  ar- 

in  this  State  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  tide,  otherwise  not. 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  rru;-  «r«-  ^A^'r>.4-r^A  v*  «  ^^¥^  ,^f  «^«4-«  *^ 
Jeventy,  or  who  shall  be  a  male  citSen  of  the  United  ,  ^his  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty  to 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  twenty-one,  but  soon  alter  protests  were  re- 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election.  ceived  from  various  parts  of  the  State  declaring 

There  is  no  other  restriction  on  the  exercise  ^^^^  ^?  ^9°^!?!  ^^*,.^?Sf  ^^f  this  supposed 

of  the  right  of  voting  except  that  the  General  concession  in  their  behalf.    A  petition  froM 

Assembly  is  required  to  pass  laws  excluding  ^«^"«?  »»«°«<1  by  over.  1,800  women,  was  m 

therefrom    "persons  convicted  of  infamous  the  foUowmg  words ; 

crimes."    Besides  these  provisions,  three  other  ^o '  oSj^T^  *^  CatiMuiioMd  ConvetUum  of  lis 

propositions  relating  to  the  same  subject  were       Thrunaewi^,  women  of  the  county  of , 

submitted  m  the  convention.    A  mmonty  of  fearing  that  a  small  minority  of  our  countrywom^. 

the  committee  to  whom  the  article  on  suffrage  by  their  boldness  and  misdirected  zeal,  mav  succeed 

was  iDtrusted  reported  in  favor  of  restricting  hi  carrying  a  measure  which  we  believe  to  be  pr«|ju- 

thfl  nririlpiTA  to  "  whitfl  malA  inhfthifftntA  "     A  dicial  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  sex,  if  not  in 

tne  privilege  to     wnite  male  innaoitants.      A  ^^^^  oppositiSi  to  both  divine  and  natural  laws, 

second  mmonty  report  recommended  that  the  ^^^  underetandingthat  petitions  urgingthe  omission 

question  of  striking  out  the  word  "  white  "  be  of  the  word  xalx  fVom  the  constitution  which  you 

separately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  are  engaged  in  preparing,  have  be^  presented  to 

The  question  of  woman  suflfrage  also  came  yo^  honorable  body,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter 

««.      TVn«:««»  ♦!,-,»  y>««i«  *^— <■  r^P  Tua  <>U4>;«»<.  ^fi  our  solemn  protest,  and  declare  that  we  are  unaltera- 

up.     Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  sittmgsof  ^j    opposed  to  any  action  upon  your  part,  which 

the  convention,  a  meetmg  of  men  and  women  ghall  confer  upon  the  women  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

in  favor  of  female  suffrage  was  held  at  Spring-  the  right  of  suffrage.    And  we  also  declare  that  we 

field,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  calling  are  opposed  to  any  action  upon  the  part  of  Congress 

upon  the  delegates  to  incorporate  into  the  new  l?o]^  ^  » ^'^t  f  *^'  ^iif'^i' *^T^°'l'^!«i?A!il^® 

^Jv»»4^u»^:^,,  ^«^«^«Srv«-   .irv^r;^..   «,^».«^    *^  Federal  Constitution.    All  of  which  is  respectfully 

constitution    provisions  aUowmg  women    to  gubmitted  to  your  honorable  body, 
vote  on  the  same  terms  with  men,  or  at  least 

to  submit  the  question  of  allowing  them  this  -^.t  the  meeting  where  this  counter-move- 
privilege  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  response  i"®^*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  resolutions  were 
to  this  appeal  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

offered  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Suf-  Buolved,  That  we  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to 

fraire  -  giving  the  elective  Atmohise  to  women. 

^    •  Xtgolted^  That,  while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  ex- 

Whireaty  It  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  true  tensive  reform,  both  in  the  political  and  social  rela- 

American  citizen  that  his  country  is  a  progressive  tlons  of  life,  we  deny  that  the  bestowal  of  the  right 

one ;  taking  no  step  backward,  but  always  reaching  of  suflhige  on  woman  would  in  any  way  hasten  tnat 

forward  to  a  more  perfect  fir^dom  and  equality ;  and,  reform. 

Wher«u,  In  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit,  Biaohtd^  That  woman's  sphere  of  duty  is  distinct 

a  majority  of  the  etates  of  the  Federal  Union  nave  from  man's,  and  is  well  defined ;  and  that,  as  going 

just  conferred   citixenship   and  suffrage  upon  the  to  the  polls  forms  no  part  of  it,  we  will  strenuously 

black  man ;  and,                                        •  oppose  this  movement  as  an  invasion  of  our  right  not 

Whereat^  There  are  found  in  the  several  counties  to  do  man's  work, 

of  this  State  associations  known  as  **  Woman's  Suf-  Jiesohed,  Therefore,  that  we  are  the  tfue  advocates 
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ofwoman'srightSf  and  tliat  those  of  our  86Z  who  are  habitants   thereof  or  property  therein,  and 

plamorinjf  for  juffi^je  should  call  themselves  the  county  authorities  are  not  aUowed  to  assess 

dur.;^^S  anW^^^^  taxes^amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  more 

to  the  sUonger  lex.  I'"'^  seTeaty-five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars' 

_,,      ^,  ...  ^.  .    it    1.     J     »  valnation.    Ooonties,  cities,  towns,  school  dis- 

When  the  oonsbttftion  was  in  the  hands  of  t^ots,  and  other  mnnioipal  corporations,  are 

the  Committee  on  Revisioi^  a  motion  was  made,  forbidden  to  incnr  Indebtedness  amonnSg  to 

■?^v?^^  5?  "  "'"*"'  <»;  *1'1'*^-*J}'««  *»  *^«tty-  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  value  of  tMible 

eiffht,  that  the  committee  be  instructed  "to  property  therein 

strike  out  the  section  heretofore  adopted  by  *"  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^.j/i^  ^^t^  t^  tj^^  constitution 

this  convention,  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  ^^  government  of  the  counties.    Besides  the 

people  aie  question  of  female  suflfrage."  ^^^  ^^„t   ^^^^^  ^^h  ^o„„t  ^  ^  h^^^ 

Another  proposition,  which  was  consider^  ^  %^^  ^f  ^^^  commissioners,  who  shall 

with  the  suffrage  report,  and  flnaUy  reported,  ..^^j^  sessions  for  the  transaction  of  county 

was  expressed  as  follows :  business  as  shall  be  provided  by  law ; "  and 

SwmoH  —.  Eveiy  person  of  ioniid  mind  uid  law-  Oook  County  is  to  have  fifteen  commissioners, 

S?d?Sic'r^i;isS,Xu^'s;iS.Trvo^"^  *«-  -f^;^"^,"^  *«  *•«  -^^^^j^  owcago  The 

any  proposition  submitted  at  any  meeting  or  election  county  boards  nave  jjower  to  nx  within  certain 

to  raise  moner  by  taxation  upon  the  property  of  limits  the  compensation  of  all  county  officers, 

stioh  person  liable  to  taxation,  for  any  purpose  what-  "  with  the  amount  of  their  necessary  olerk- 

ever;  and  no  person  shall  vote  upon  any  proposition  ^^^^    stationery,   fuel,   and  other  expenses." 

submitted  to  raise  money  by  taxation  at  any  such  aii  kJ™^  JiiiL-^«J-i«  ^«™^4?+lA«^il« 

meetmg  or  election  unless  such  person  U  the  owner  -^  ^^^  *^?  allowances  in  excess  of  the  regul^ 

of  property  that  would  be  subjected  to  a  tax  if  the  compensation  of  county  officers  are  to  be  paid 

proposition  so  submitted  should  be  carried  at  such  into  the  Treasury,  and  each  officer  is  required 

meeting  or  election.  ^  mute  a  sworn  statement  of  their  amount. 

Article  eight  directs  the  General  Assembly  The  eleventh  article  covers  the  important 
to  "  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  subject  of  corporations,  one  which  was  very 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  inadequately  provided  for  under  the  old  con- 
State  may  receive  a  common-school  educa-  stitution.  It  forbids  the  creation  of  corpora- 
tion." An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  ^^ovlb  by  special  law,  and  declares  that  dl 
obtain  a  declaration  in  favor  of  separate  schools  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privi- 
for  white  and  colored  children.  Among  the  ^^S^  which  shall  not  have  been  in  operation 
other  propositions  which  failed  to  meet  the  ten  days  before  the  constitution  shall  go  into 
approbation  of  a  m^ority  of  the  delegates  was  effect,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity.  The 
one  prohibiting  either  the  exclusion  of  the  C^neral  Assembly  is  directed  to  provide  that, 
Bible  from  the  schools  or  the  compulsion  of  its  iQ  all  elections  of  directors  or  managers,  the 
use;  one  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  stockholders  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
corporal  punishment  in  the  schools ;  and  one  number  of  shares  owned  by  them.  The  cre- 
compelling  parents,  having  children  of  the  ation  of  a  State  bank  is  prohibited,  and  no  law 
school-age,  to  send  them  to  the  common  authorizing  or  creating  corporations  with 
schools,  "  provided  sickness  does  not  prevent  banking  powers  can  go  into  effect  until  it  has 
or  education  is  not  elsewhere  provided."  l>een  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people.    The 

The  following  is  among  the  sections  adopted :  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  banking  in- 

o  •  -w  .*v     4V   n        1  A        VI  stitutions  is  prohibited.    The  subject  of  rail- 

SBonow  8.  Neither  the  Oeneral  Assembly  nor  any  ^^„ ,  ^^«,v^«„/:^«o  «««^;«a;i  •  i«»«^  o-ko*^  ^fi  «♦ 
county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  ^oad  corporations  received  a  large  share  of  at- 
pnblic  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropria-  tention.  Several  resolutions  were  onereo,  and 
tion  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever.  In  aid  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  entered  into  touching 
any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  the  power  and  wealth  of  these  organizations, 
or  sustain  any  school,  acaden^y,  seminary,  opll^,  a^d  the  danger  of  their  encroaching  upon  the 
university,  or  other  hteraiy  or  scientific  mstitution  ";^^  ""'-'^""e^*  v*  i;**«*x  juv.4v«vax^u(^  ^a  xr  . 
controllecl  by  any  ohuroh  or  sectarian  denomination  "gbts  of  the  people,  and  invadmg  with  their 
whatever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  inducn(;e  aU  departments  of  the  State  govem- 
money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  ment.  One  speaker  declared  that  the  people 
the  State  or  any  such  pubfio  corporation,  to  any  u  ^^^^  ^^^j^  provide  a  remedy  against  the  en- 
church  or  for  any  sectanan  purpose.  croachment  of  this  modem  d^potism  upon 

The  old  constitution  was  entirely  silent  on  public  and  private  rights,  or  the  time  will 
the  subject  of  education,  and  the  present  school  come,  and  that  speedily,  when  the  railways  of 
system  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1849  the  State  and  of  the  country  will  go  down  in 
without  any  express  authority,  much  doubt  bloody  strife  before  the  rights  and  powers  of 
being  then  and  afterward  entertained  respect-  the  people."  The  result  of  an  extended  con- 
ing its  legality,  although  it  was  always  heartily  sideration  of  the  subject  was  the  adoption  of 
sustained  by  the  people.  the  following  sections : 

Article  nine  covers  the  subject  of  revenue,        Ssonozr  9.  Every  railroad  corporation  organized  or 

and  provides  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  doin/?  business  in  this  State,  under  the  laws  or  au- 

taxes.    The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  re-  S?Hr*XSi  ^SuJ'for^e'^'riiSntt 

leasmg,  discharging,  or  commuting  the  taxes  bushiessf^where  transfers  of  its  stock  shall  be  made, 

of  any  county,  town,  or  district,  or  the  in-  and  in  which  shall  be  kept,  for  publio  inspection, 
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books,  In  which  shall  bo  recorded  the  amoniit  of  cftpi-  The   thirteenth   article   has   reference   to 

tal  stock  subscribed,  imd  by  whom ;  the  namM  of  the  warehouses,  and  declares  that  all  elevators  or 

owners  of  its  stock,  and  the  amounts  owned  by  them  .4.":^  i™!?!  ^xTt^lT  ^u!  >!j   *ir  ^*''*»''^=  \*^ 

respectively;  the  kmount  of  stock  paid  in,  and  by  store-houses,  where  grain  or  other  property  is 

wbom ;  the  transfers  of  said  stock ;  the  amounts  of  stored  for  a  compensation,  shall  be  public 

its  liabilities,  and  the  names  and  place  of  residence  warehouses.    The  duty  of  the  owners  or  mana- 

of  its  officers.    The  directors  of  every  railroad  corpo-  gers  is  fixed  by  the  followinir  sections : 

ration  shall  annually  make  a  report,  under  oath,  to  the  «            „   „/              ,                                  ^      , 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  or  some  officer  to  ie  des-  SEonow  2.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  manager,  of  each 

ignated  by  law,  of  all  their  aoU  and  doings,  which  •»?  ejery  pubho  warehouse  situated  in  any  town  or 

report  shall  include  such  matters  relating  to  riiboads  «»^  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 

as  may  be  prescribed  by  Uw.    And  the  General  As-  i^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  weekly  statements  under  oath,  bc- 

sembly  shiSl  pass  laws  enforcing  by  suitable  penal-  5"^  *<^™®  ^™^i  *<*  ^^  designated  by  law,  and  keep 

ties  the  provisions  of  this  section,  *^  *'™?  posted  m  some  conspionous  place  m  the 

Seo.  10.  The  rolling-stock,  and  all  other  movable  5™<^  S-  ■"*^**  varehouso,  and  sball  also  file  a  copy 

•._i--i • xJ^ >i          ^  tni*  niinlm  AVATninarmn  in  anon   nla/tA  oa  ahnll   i\a  Hau_ 


?' 
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railroad  Corporation  shall  consolidate  o^  .niaking  such  statement,  outstandmff  therefor ; 

its  stock,  property,  or  franchises  with  any  other  raU-  5^S  *^*"i  <>^"®  ^^Py  posted  in  the  warehouse,  note 

road  corporation  owning  a  parallel  or  competing  line :  ^^jY  *^;^  changes  as  may  be  made  in  the  quanbtv 

and  in  no  case  shall  any  ooMolidation  take  place  ex-  f^  gndeot  grain  m  such  warehouse ;  and  the  dif- 

oept  upon  public  notice  given,  of  at  least  sixty  days,  to  "^^^5^  «^^«5  of  rain  shipped  m  separate  lots  shall 

all  stockholders,  in  such  marnier  as  may  be  provided  S?*  ^  mixed  with  mfenor  or  an^noT  grades  without 

by  law.    A  mmority  of  the  directors  of  any  railroad  ^t,  ^^^.^®SJu    *°®  ^^^^  ^  <»5"fimoo  thereof, 

corporation  now  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  in-  ,  ^^^'  *•  ^'J®  o^«"  of  property  stored  in  Miy  ware- 

corporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  citizens  J®"?*;.?^  holder  of  a  receipt  for  the  same,  shall  alwayj 

and  residents  of  this  State.       •  »^®  •*  hberty  to  examine  such  property  stored,  and  all 

Seo.  12.   Kailways  heretofore  constructed  or  that  *»eJ>ook8  and  records  of  the  warehouse  in  regard  to 

may  hereafter  be  constructed  in  this  State  are  here-  '^^'^  property, 

5li^«^/^  K'^^il^^^]!*?''  "°J  S?^^  ^  ^^  ^ ""!?  All  railroad  companies  are  made  responsible 

persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and  x^  +t^   «^««,   4V«  ♦i*^   ^m;^^*^  «^  JL^^^-*« 

property  thereon,  un<fcr  such  regulations  as  may  be  *?.  ^'*®,  ^^^?f  ^^^  the  delivery  of  property 

nrescribed  by  law.    And  the  General  Assembly  shall  shipped,  at   its   dcstmation,  and   required  to 

from  time  to  time  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  give  receipts  for  the  amount,  and,  in  all  cases 

maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  to  make,  or  allow  to   be  made,  connections 

thf/su^e"  ^          ^^     ''''  ^^"^  ^^^""^  "^          '''  ^^'^  *^®^^  *r»c^»  «^  *^«*  ^^®  *'  consignee,  pub- 

Seo.  is!  No  railroad  corporation  shall  issue  any  l^c  warehouse,  and  any  coal-bank  or  coal-yard 

stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money,  labor,  or  property  may  be  reached  by  the  cars  of  said  railroad." 

actually  received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  rorwhicn  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 

such  corporation  was  created ;  and  all  stodt  dividends,  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  issue  of  fraudulent 

and  other  fictitious  mcrease  of  the  capital  stock  or  m-  «^«^:-^*-   «-j  +«,  «««.^  a,ii  ^tf^**  4-^  4^\.i^  ^.^t^i^ 

debtedness  of  any  such  corporation,  shall  be  void,  receipts,  and  to  give  fall  effect  to  this  article 

The  capital  stock  of  no  railroad  corporation  shall  be  ^"  *"©  constitution,  "  which  shall  be  liberally 

increased  for  any  purpose,  except  upon  giving  sixty  construed,   so   as  to  protect   producers    and 

days'  public  notice,  in  sucOi  manner  as  may  be  pro-  shippers.^'   The  occasion  for  careful  provisions 

fltn  i^'^^  n^nw.;««  «f  fi^n  r.r.r^^^  •«,!  ♦!,-  *:«K+  relstlng  to  warchouses  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 

oEO.  14.  rne  exereise  01  the  power  and  the  rurht    i_ ._  ^        i  a*^..   1 v-.v  x-u     -l*     x 

of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  construedTor  jp^mg  resolution,  by  which  the  subject  was 
abridged  as  to  prevent  the  taking,  by  the  General  first  mtroduced  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
Assembly,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  incor-  vention : 


by  juxy  shall  be  held  inviokte  in  *™  '"•uiFu^wi'eu,  «nu^.erv«rt«u,  uy  reason  01  nouu- 
all  triaTs  of  claims  for  compensation,  when,  in  the  ex-  ^^^*"^,  Bpunous  receints  issued  by  storehouse  men 
ercise  of  the  said  right  of  eminent  domam,  any  in-  SlL?''!!;/^''  ,^^**'  "^^if""^  PfTP*  ?"*  T?i?^if 
corporated  company  shall  be  interested  either  fbr  or  ^°""i  '^'^^^  VJ^^f "  ^^'"*.*.^^  K'^T  **>  PJ^^^i^  *^^ 
against  the  exerVise  of  said  right.  f^-'^^S^.n^'^*^''  ^^"^^I  ^Y^  ^  heretofore  chanwj. 
Seo.  16.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pas%  laws  to  ^^^'^^^  ^^?«\  ^^^T°'  .iVl^^t  ^^u^  "^^^f!^^^  ^^, 
correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discriiSination  and  ^2' P'"''*'?^  -}  ?*''®  *^^  *M^'°  humiliating  level 
extortion  in  the  rat^  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  ^^  *^t  P^^^^'?^*^'^^^  gambler.  It  is  now  a  very  comm- 
on the  different  niUroads  £  this  SUte,  aS  enforee  ^Z.l^t^T^Jnl^^'^!^!^  t  f^^^Tnif' S? 
such  Uws  by  adequate  penalties  to  the  ixtent,  if  ne-  !!P"'?^t'°*f  ^T-  ""•  ^^?'    fej'  i°.^  *" '  ^"^^^  ™' 

^r^^:^^v^^^^^^^  src^^ot'^^^Wti^^^^^^ 

civilization. 

Article  twelve  authorizes  the  organization  Without  admitting  too  much,  therefore,  let  a  clause 

and  equipment  of  a  militia  composed  of  "  all  ^®  inserted  in  our  constitution  making  it  obligatory 

able-bodied  male  persons  resident  in  the  State,  appropS?Lk^^^^         ^  '^*^        """^^"^  ^ 

between  the  egos  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,"  pp   P          ^ 

except  such  as  are  exempted  by  law.  Those  The  fourteenth  and  last  article  of  the  con- 
having  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  stitution  relates  to  its  fliture  amendment.  The 
arms  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  militia  duty  Legislature  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  submit 
"in  time  of  peace,"  provided  they  "pay  an  to  a  popular  ballot  the  question  of  holding  a 
equivalent "  for  their  exemption.  convention  for  the  revision  of  that  instrument, 
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or  may  itself  propose  amendments  to  be  voted  in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 

on  at  a  regular  election,  but  it  cannot  "pro-  ~f^  company,  approved  February  lO,  1867,  shall  be 

^^»«  .»^AT.^^A^4><,  4-^  ^^Ja  ti,-^  «««  ..^/^Ia  <>4>  released,  suspended,  modined,   altered,  omitted  or 

pose  amendments  to  more  than  one  article  at  ^^  any  iannSr  diminished  or  impaired  by  legisla- 

the  same  session,  nor  to  the  same  article  oilener  tive  or  other  anthoiity ;  and  all  moneys  denved  from 

than  once  in  four  years.''  said  company,  after  the  payment  of  the  State  debt, 

Besides  the  provisions  contained  in  the  sev-  *ball  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  payment 

•  eral  articles  of  the  constitution,  a  number  of  ^^j^®  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government, 

-0*0*  «4  v«^vo  V*  i««  vv/uoviii»«.  ^J±M,  a  uuAUi/«»  v*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  othcr  purposcs  whatever. 

Others  were  proposed  and  discussed,  and  some  ,p,     ,„.    .        ^  ,r.  , .       ^      ,          -.   .^^ 

of  these  were  finally  submitted  to  a  separate  .  ^he  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  built 

vote  of  the  people.    The  most  important  was  ^^  *^^  State,  and  has  always  been  under  its 

•one  providing  for  a  representation  of  the  po-  ^<>f  ^<>^  ^^  *^?  question  of  allowing  its  sale 

litical  minority  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Z^}^^t  i*""®  ?.^  ^"^  *^^  most  protracted  de- 

Legislature.    The  principle  involved  in  this  ^?  ^^  ^^  ®°t^^®  ^®^*2^nn^  ^n  ^^Y^?*^^^* 

section  has  been  extensively  discussed,  but  V"}^  Z""""^  a""^^  ""^^l  >6i000,000   and  it  was 

.  never  before  put  in  operation  in  this  country,  daimed  had  never  been  a  profitable  invest- 

It  was  regarded  by  t^e  convention  and  the  °^®^*-    ^^  ^^^  o^.®  »^,^^»  1*  ^«  urged  that  its 

press  of  the  State  in  the  light  of  an  impori;ant  n^agement  by  private  owners  would  be  more 

experiment.    The  section,  if  adopted,  was  to  «f  ^iS""*  "^i  T^""  ^""l  the  interests  of  the  peo- 

take  the  -place  of  the  seTcnth  and  eigkh  sec-  P^  ^  it  had  ever  been  m  the  hands  of  State 

tions  of  the  legislative  article,  and  is  in  the  ?^f^'    ^^,  the  oti^er  hand,  it  was  argued 

following  words  •  *"^*  "^®  canal  nught  be  made  a  valuable  source 

-,,     ,,          -  ^               -  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and,  if  it  had  been 

th^^tiSrt\eiu^mriT^^^^^^^  ^fy  ^ff§'^  ^r'^'T  *?r  '""'T  f  ^ 

ate,  and  the  term  of  office  shAl  be  two  years.  Three  reform  of  the  system  rather  than  an  abwidon- 

representatlves  shall  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  ment  of  the  property.   The  proposition  finally 

district  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  ▲.  n.  1872.  submitted  to  the  people  was  expressed  as  fol- 

and  every  two  years  thereafter.    In  all  elections  of  lows : 

representatives  aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may  m.    tit     •       jur.  v       r,      -,  ^  ^■,           v      n 

oast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there  are  The  lUmoisimd  MicWn  Canal  shall  never  bo  so^^ 

repweentatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  ,<"•  leawd  until  thjpspecdlc  proposition  for  the  sale  or 

same,  or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  leasethereof  shall  first  have  beensubmitted  to  avoto 

as  he  shallsee  fit,  and  the  candidate  highest  in  votes  J^  the  people  of  the  State,  at  a  general  election,  and 

shall  be  declared  elected.  bave  been  approved  by  a  miyonty  of  all  the  votes 

•  polled  at  such  election. 

The  subject  of  town  and  county  subscrip-  The  General  Assembly  shall  never  loan  the  credit 

tions  to  railroads  was  also  debated  at  consider-  of  the  State,  or  make  appropriations  from  the  Treas- 

able  length,  and  the  foUowing  provision  finally  J«y^thereof,  in  aid  of  railroads  or  canals :  ProvuUd, 
t»w.^  Avui^vu,  lau.^  Y^\,  o  *,  ^  i.^-1  "**«*".y  ^jyj^  njjy  gumlus  eammfiTs  of  any  canal  may  he  appro- 
adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  priated  for  its  enlargement  or  ^tension. 

A  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  had  been 


to,  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  such  cor^ration:  iVf>-    three  sections,  expressing  their  views  of  the 
vided,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  shall    relation  which  the  State  bore  to  the  Federal 


of  the  people  of  sucn  municipalities  prior  to  such  tion,  but  its  substance  was  embodied  in  the  fol- 

adoption.  lowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a 

Two  other  matters  which  occupied  a  good  vote  of  42  to  18 : 

deal  of  attention,  and  were  also  submitted  to  Beeolved,  ThattheStateof  Dlinois  shall  be  and  for- 

separate  votes,  related  to  the  Illinois  Central  ever  remain  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

RaUroad  and  the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal  »  member  of  the  American  Federal  Union :  and  no 

men  the  former  of  these  great  works  was  SfTJ|^^e^%^Tt^^^^^^^^^ 

first  projected,  m  1851,  the^  Btate^  Legislature  nectlon  therewith,  or  perform  any  act  tending  to  im- 

had  not  only  granted  to  it  a  right  of  way  pair,  subvert,  or  resist,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 

through  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  but  had  United  States.               . .        .      „ 

donated  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  J&^ir«i,  That  eve^  citizen  of  the  State  owes  para- 

r  4.1.^  4.-«o,    *^  «:;i   ««  «*.«  ^xv^«4..«»4.:^«      t«  mount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government 

of  the  track,  to  aid  in  its  construction.     In  ^f  j^e  United  States ;  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made 

return  for  this  valuable  grant  the  company  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 

wa9  required  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  land, 

seven  per  cent,  of  its  revenue.    An  attempt  Baolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

^as  made  in  the  conventl^  to  obtain  .  release  ^Z±r^^e^t  I^^J^Z^^t^ 

of  the   company  trom  this  obligation.     Ihe  ever  any  State,  or  any  portion  of  the  States,  or  the 

section  separately  submitted,  relating  to  this  people  thereof^  attemj^t  to  secede  from  the  Federal 

subject,  was  as  follows :  Umon,  or  forcibly  resist  the  execution  of  its  laws, 

la^  ^^^^^   ^\M^*\^r*  ^«  i:-vnu«  ™T,«f^'.r*.,.  «^  the  Federal  Government  may,  by  warrant  of  the  Con- 

State  upon  or  right  to  tax  property  of  said  company.  The  following  was  also  adopted : 
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JSesolved,  That  we,  the  representatiyes  of  the  peo-        For  the  new  constttntioii,  tfaeze  were  134,S27  rotee. 
pie  of  the  State  of  IllinoiB,  in  Constitational  Con-        Against  the  new  conttitotion,  there  were  8S,448  votea. 


, article 

*  ^.    '  r      .J^i-^ .----.-  :r-  entitled  CSorporations,  M,B26  Totee: 

removal  of  the  national  capital  to  some  point  m  the        For  the  article  entlUed  Conntiee,  186,816  TOtes. 
MiasuBippi  Valley.  Agahiet  the  article  entitled  Ckmnties,  81,644  Totes.' 

For  the  article  entitled  WarebonBes,  148,588  votes. 
A  mmoritv  of  the  Committee  on   Federal        Against  the  article  entitled  Warehoosee,  tt,7Y)S  votes. 

Relationfl  made  a  report  expressing  their  dis-  ^J^^  *  thiee-fliihs  vote  to  remove  ooonty^^eats,  M7,arT 
sent  from  the  views  set  forUi  by  the  majority,        Against  a  three-flahs  vote  to  remove  coanty-seats, 

^l»T'"i?r5'"*'  *^*  foUowing  88  an  artido  «^W  JJJ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  j„^„^  C„^,  B.^^,^^ 

01  the  constitution :  147  032  votes 

The  General  Assembly  shott  not  ntify  uiy  unend-  roteao^^°°  ""***  **  **"  """"^  ^°*^  "*"* 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  a       For  Uie  section  relatinn;  to  minority  representation, 

general  election  for  membera  of  the  General  As-  99,02S  votes. 

sembly  shall  have  been  held,  after  such  amendment       Against  the  section  relating  to  minority  representa- 

shall  have  been  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Legis-  **^»  ''???*l^°Jf*-     ,^.1      *  .^    ,     v     .  « 

latures  of  the  res^eTre  Sta^s.   "*  *"  JS^'.^^tT^^^SS^i^^*'!^'''*"^  "" 

Ar^ments  of  considerable  limgth  were  de-  tolSSS^'^r^^'lS^SlSStiS.^I'Sj^To't?.^"^ 
livered  on  the  right  of  the  otate  to  mterfere      For  the  section  reiatio^to  the  can8i,i4i,640  votes, 
with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitntion       Against  the  section  relating  to  the  canal,  37,017  .votes, 
respecting  the  ratification  of  amendments,  and       And  it  Airther  appearing  from  said  abstraota  that 

the^ article  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  22  to  83.  ^  nugority  of  the  votes  cast  was  for  the  adoption  of 

"'^  '  '^  -'  ^  -       "  Uj^  several 


viding  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  State  of  Illin(»B,  do  fother  proclaim  that  on  and 

at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  eighth  day  of  August,  ▲.  d.  1870,  the  afoi«- 

of  July.     Besides  the  vote  on  the  instrument  ""^^  constitution,  and  the  articles  submitted  there- 

as  a  whole,  and  on  the  sections  already  men-  SSiiT'^^  ^^^^  *^^  Bupreme  law  of  the  State  of 

tioned  as  separately  submitted,  a  distinct  ballot  ^"in  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my 

was  to  be  taken  on  the  portion  of  the  article  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  State  to 

on  corporations  relating  to  railroads,  on  the  [seal.]  be  affixed.    Bone  at  Springfield,  this  27th 

article    entitled    "Counties,"   that    entitled  day  of  July,  a.  n.  mo.          ^.^^r™ 

"Warehouses,"  and  on  the  question  of  requir-  ^^^^  ^'  -^-^^^^^ 

ing  a  three-fifths  vote  to  remove  a  county-seat.  The  four  additional  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

The  constitution,  if  adopted,  was  to  go  into  Court  were  chosen  at  the  same  election,  and, 

operation  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  Gov-  when  the  court  met  and  organized  on  the  first 

emor  and  Secretary  of  State  were  required  to  Tuesday  of  September,  it  was  composed  of  the 

make  the  apportionment  for  members  of  the  following  justices,  the  first  three  of  whom 

Legislature,  founded  on  the  census  of  1870,  beld  over  from  the  old  judiciary:  Chas.  B. 

provided  it  should  be  ascertained  before  the  Lawrence,  Chief  Justice ;  Finkney  H.  Walker, 

23d  of  September,  otherwise  the  State  census  Sidney  Breese,  Anthony  Thornton,  John  M. 

of  1866  was  to  be  used.    Provision  is  made  for  Scott,  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon,  and  William  K. 

holding  the  first  election  under  the  constitu-  McAllister. 

tion  in  conformity  with  its  requirements,  so  The  apportionment  of  the  members  of  As- 

as  to  set  all  the  machinery  of  government  sembly  among  the  different  districts  of  the 

throughout  the  State,  local  as  well  as  general,  State  was  announced  by  Governor  Palmer  on 

in  fnll  operation  under  the  new  system.  the  24th  of  September.    It  was  based  on  the 

The  special  election  at  which  the  vote  was  Federal  census  of  1870,  which  allowed  one 

taken  on  the  constitution,  and  the  various  pro-  representative  to  every  16,530  inhabitants,  and 

visions  separately  submitted,  was  held  on-  the  in  accordance  with  this  ratio  the  one  hundred 

2d  of  July,  and  the  result  is  ftilly  set  forth  in  and  fifty-three  members  allowed  to  the  Lower 

the  following  proclamation  of  the  Governor :  House  were  distributed  among  the  ninety-seven 

State  OF  iLLiHois,  Bepartheot  or  State.  representative  districts. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  eleven  of  the  o}^l^T^^^,  ^^'%^?'^f^%^!!^t  ?* 
schedule  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  oprmghela  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  State 
the  State  of  Illinois,  on  Saturday,  the  second  dby  of  ofScers  to  be  nominated  were :  Member  of  Con- 
July,  A.  D.  1870, 1,  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor  or  the  gress  at  large.  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of 

t^^^tj'^^t'e^^  oWfy, T^7o!'f^'e  X^!  ^^^V^'  Instruction,  and  two  Penitenti^y  Corn- 
abstracts  of  the  vote  cast  on  the  said  second  d^^  of  missioners.  The  convention  named  for  these 
July,  A.  D.  1870,  bv  the  electors  of  the  several  coun-  places,  m  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumer- 
ties  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  and  against  the  adop-  ated,  General  John  A.  Logan,  General  Erastua 
tion  of  the  proposed  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  H.  Bates,  Xewton  Bateman,  Elmer  A.  Wash- 
Illmois,  and  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  the  sev-  >.„«„  'a  CtLvnar  Tint 7  TKa  nlj»<  fnrm  nAnntoA 
eral   articles  severally   submitted  therewith,  were  Durn,  and  (^aspar  Jiutz.    ine  plattorra  adopted 

duly  canvassed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  ^^  ^  follows : 

and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  in  my  presence,  and  that  Betolned^  That  we  view  with  pride  and  gratification 

the  result  of  said  canvass  was  as  follows :  the  great  and  glorious  record  of  the  Hepuhlican  party, 
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whose    achieyoments  in  behalf  of  national  union.  Besolved^  That  as  the  natural,  inevitable  place  for 

equal  rights,  eaual  laws,  and  the  eaual  protection  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Mis- 

aU  classes  of  citizens,  irrespective  or  oolor  or  nativity,  aissippi  Vallej,  toward  which  the  centre  of  popula- 

hare  far  eclipsed  those  of  all  former  parties ;  and  that  tion,  wealth,  and  power  is  gravitating,  and  as  the  re- 

we  oongratuhite  the  people  upon  its  patriotic  and  sue-  moval  of  the  capital  from  its  present  inconvenient 

cessfal  career ;  upon  ihe  accomplishment  of  every  and  exposed  locality  is  only  a  question  of  time,  we 

policy  it  proposed,  ^e  enfbroement  of  every  principle  oppose  all  further  expenditures  of  public  money  for 

it  avowed,  the  redemption  of  eveiy  pledge  it  has  given,  the  enlargement  of  old  government  buildings  or  the 

and  the  overthrow  oi  every  enemy  that  sought  to  de-  erection  of  new  ones,  as  a  useless  waste  of  the  treasure 

feat  its  purposes.    It  has  shown  the  world  the  form  of  the  people,  and  our  Senators  and  Sepresentatives 

of  ffovemment  which  possesses  the  greatest  strength  in  Congress  are  hereby  requested  to  vote  against  all 

with  the  largest  liberty  and  highest'happineBB  of  the  auch  appropriations  in  the  future, 

citizen.  BeBohed,  That  we  oongr|tuIate  the  peoj^le  of  lUi- 

Buolvidj  That  the  Bepublican  party  deserves  the^  nois  on  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  suited  to  the 

coi^denoe  and  continuea  support  of  the  country  for  present  growth  and  exigences  of  the  State,  embody- 

giving  the  poor  man  a  free  homestead ;  for  building  ing  the  best  teachings  of  political  wisdom  and  expe- 

the  Jraciflo  Kail  way,  and  opening  the  wilderness  to  rience,  and  containing  the  germs  of  the  highest  and 

civilized  occupation ;  for  striking  the  shackles  Arom  a  J  noblest  type  of  human  government,  and  we  tender 

race  of  bondmen,  and  endowing  them  with  citizen-  our  thanks  to  the  late  Constitutional  Convention,  for 

ship ;  for  crushinff  a  wi(^ed  and  gigantic  rebellion,  the  persevering  efforts  and  complete   success  with 

and  saving  the  Union ;  for  perfecting  the  great  work  which  they  discharged  the  important  and  delicate 

of  reconstruction ;  for  restoring  all  the  seceding  mem-  duties  committed  to  them. 

bers  of  the  Union  as  free  and  e(^ual  States ;  for  settl^  Resolved,  That,  while  adhering  to  our  national  policy 

the  disputed  doctrine  of  the  right  of  expatriation  in  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances  and  complications 

aooordimoe  with  the  American  theory ;  for  vindicating  with  foreign  powers,  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  ease  of  the  French  invasion  brave  efforts  of  the  German  people  to  protect  their 

of  our  sister  republic;  for  maintaining  the  honor,  fatherland  against  invasion  and  spoliation  by  the 

preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  improving  imperial  despot  who  has  suppressed  n'eedom  of  speech 

the  national  credit  under  most  trying  drcumstanoes ;  and  of  the  press  in  his  own  country,  and  finally  signal- 

and  for  elevating  the  American  Union  Arom  the  con-  ized  his  career  by  plunging  two  great  nations  into  a 

dition  of  a  divided,  (Uscordant  half  slave-confederacy,  causeless  and  needless  war. 

to  a  homogeneous,  united  republic,  first  in  the  scale  m.     t\             x*     /^           x*                 vi  ^     j. 

of  nations  in  freedom,  power,  and  influence.  I"®  l>emocratic  Uonvention  assembled  at 

JBesolved,  That  the  Republican  party  will  in  the  fu-  Springfield  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
turc,  as  in  the  past,  suocessftilly  msiat  and  carry  out  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Con- 
all  necessary  measures  and  reforms  which  the  prog-  gressman  at  large,  William  B.  Anderson ;  State 
rrhftT^^inSS^^IS^^^^^^^^^  Ireasurer,  Ohafk^^^  Superintendent 
questions  of  finance,  taxation,  and  currency,  as  they  Of  irublio  Instrnction,  Charles  Frmse ;  Feni- 
arise,  and  that  there  is  no  other  party  which  has  ^ven  tentiary  Commissioners,  F.  T.  Sherman  and 
evidence  of  any  ability  to  deal  with  these  questions,  Thomas    Redmond.      The    platform   adopted 

a^a^nX^cSZiStaStJ^'*  •**"'  ""^'  "^  ^«»  ^  tl^«  foDowing  language : 

Betolved^ThAt  we  cordially  indorse  the  Adminis-  Smolvedy  That  the  happiness  of  the  American 

tration  of  r resident  Grant  aanonest.  economical,  and  people  and  the  protection  of  their  liberties  are  not 

efficient^  and  congratalate  the  country  on  its  success  to  be  found  in  a  splendid  government  supported  by 

in  reducing  the  national  debt  $160,000,000,  and  the  powerfal  monopolies  and  aristooratioestablishmentB, 

interest  thereof  $10,000,000,  in  the  brief  space  of  but,  in  the  language  of  our  mat  leader,  Jack^son, 

eighteen  months ;  which  was  accomplished  by  fidelity  "  in  a  plain  system,  devoid  of  pomp,  protecting  all, 

in  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  retrenchment  in  and  granting  favors  to  none ;   dispensing  blessings 

the  expenses  of  the  Government  r  — ^ "''~    ■•*i— -**--  j —  -»•> ,  ^s,.  

felicitate  the  public  on  the  fact 

enabled  Congress  to  reduce  internal  taxation  and  i 

duties  $80,000,000  per  annum,  and  will  hereafter  per-  in  accordance  with  its  time-honored  principles,  to 

mit  still  further  large  abatements  of  taxes  and  duties  reinstate  the  administration  of  the  Government  in 

on  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  impairing  the  na-  these,  its  ancient  ways,  and,  by  the  restoration  of 

tional  credit,  or  embarrassingthemaohmeTy  of  admin-  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  frugality,  honesty,  and 

istration.  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  to  place  the  oountiy  again 

BeaoimBdy  That  to  permit  the  control  of  the  Gk>vem-  upon  that  course,  the  pursuit  of  which  can  alone  ren- 
ment  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  party  which  refuses  der  it  for  ages  to  come  united,  prosperous,  and  free, 
to  accept  in  good  faith  the  results  of  the  suppression  BeaoHved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  on 
of  the  rebolhon,  would  be  a  public  calamity ;  and  that  principle,  and  while  conceding  the  legality  of  a  tar- 
its  malicious  attacks  on  the  public  credit,  in  the  shape  iff  for  revenue  simply,  we  denounce  a  protective 
of  repudiation,  and  its  disregard  of  the  public  welfare,  tariff  as  not  authorized  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
in  the  revival  of  the  dead  issues  of  reconstruction,  tion ;  as  destructive  of  the  best  interests  o£  our 
deserve  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  patriotic  people,  and  as  enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
citizens.  the  many.    That  we  are  opposed  to  monopolies  and 

Besolved^  That  as  taxation  is  a  pecuniary  burden  to  subsidizing  corporations  by  the  use  of  the  peo- 

imposed  by  public  authority  on  the  property  of  the  pie's  money  and  the  people's  lands.  That  the  bonds 

people  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  the  pay-  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  sub- 

ment  of  its  debts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  geneni  Jected  to  Federal  taxation,  except  when  otherwise 

welfare.  Congress  ought  not  to  tax  the  substance  or  explicitly  provided  by  law.    That  wo  are  opposed 

earnings  of  the  citizen  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  the  present  system  of  national  banks,  and  all  le- 

those  above  indicated ;  and  that  it  is  wrongffhl  and  gislation  of  every  kind  which  exalts  capital  at  the 

oppressive  to  enact  revenue  laws  for  the  special  ad-  expense  of  the  people  and  the  Giovemment,  and.  that 

vantage  of  one  branch  of  business  at  the  expense  of  so  long  as  a  paper  currency  is  in  use  amon^  our  peo- 

another;  and  we  hold  that  the  best  system  of  pro-  pie  we  arc  m  favor  of  the  people  fhrnishmg  tneir 

teotion  to  industry  is  that  which  imposes  the  lightest  own  obligations  as  such  currency^  and  reaping  tiiie 

burdens  and  fewest  restrictions  on  the  property  and  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.    That  the  national' 

business  of  the  people.  debt  should  be  paid  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
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ment,  consistent  with  such  redaction  of  taxation  as  the  dollar  to  meet  these  comipt  and  profligate  ez« 

the  necessities  of  our  people  require,  and  to  thia  end  penditures.    That  all  this  is  done  by  the  party  in 

we  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  public  af-  power,  while  professing  economy  in  the  management 

fairs,  the  careful  husbanding  of  the  public  resources,  of  the  public  ousiness.    That  wo  are  opposeoT  to  the 

and  the  rigid'accountability  of  all  public  servants.  present  management  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  which 

Betolwd^  That  we  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  we  declare  has  cost  the  tax-pavers  of  the  State,  for 

party  in  power,  because  it  stands  committed  to  the  the  last  three  years,  nearly,  ii  not  quite,  one  uou- 

destruction  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  States,  to  sand  dollars  per  day,  and  which  enorlhous  sum  ve 

the  subversion  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  de-  believe  and  onarge  to  have  been  either  squandered 

portments  for  partisan  ends  and  to  the  erection  of  a  or  stolen  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  same ;  that 

consolidated  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Fed-  this  expenditure  can  and  shoulcTbe  avoided,  and  the 

eral  system ;  because  it  is  pledjgwd  to  the  policy  of  prison  ma^  self-eustaining. 

^Sltion  for'tho^a^t  ten  '^^re^th?<SStSSJIce  of  *^***  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Dli- 

fnone°rourandag^v^?^"y8temonnte^  ^^Iv^;.'??''®®^^*®^^!?  be  satisfactory.     ITie 

nue  taxation :  to  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  pnolio  debt  on  the  80th  of  J^ovember  was.  $4,- 

the  national  debt :  to  the  wholesale  surrender  to  speo-  890.987.80,  with  $8,082,104.22  in  the  Treasury 

ulators  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  the  fostering  of  applicable  to  it^  payment.    This  leaves  a  bal- 

rx^^4auVw:?UfffSTS?pt'.»^S:5  «d  ^  ^provided  for  of  only  $1,808  888.20. 

sustamcd  bv  ring  legisUtlon ;  its  most  distingmshed  The  Talue  of  property  m  the  State,  as  fixed  by 

leaders  unblushingly  open  to  bribery  and  uung  the  the  tax  assessors  and  equalized  among  the  sev- 

power  of  their  otilcial  positions  for  |>rivate  purposes ;  eral  coanties  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  was 

because,  destitute  of  principle,  it  is  held  together  ^  follows : 

solely  bv  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.  \ 

Aisotved,  That  the   Democratic  party  now,  as 
ever,  profoundly  sympathize  wiUi  the  efforts  of  the 


people  everywhere  to  be  free.    That  the  great  Be-  Personal  property, 

public  of  the  United  States  necessarily  occupies  a  Bailroad  property, 

position  of  perpetual  antagonism  towara  the  despot-  J^^  •••-•• :;  •  •,•  •  •  • 

isms  of  the  world,  a  positEm  which  the  Democracy  ^^^^  *°^  ^^^^  ^^ 

have  no  disposition  to  disavow,  but  which  on  the  Total 


$118,014,106 

19,S4d,Hl 

225,889,180 

121,880,826 


$480,081,708 


$118,646407 

19,242,141 

280,890,068 

116,986,<>87 


$480,664,068 


contrary  they  openly  acknowledge,  and  will  unhesi-  

tatingly  maintain.    That  the  KepuDlio  of  France  re-        On  this  amount,  as  adjusted  by  the  Board  of 

ceives  our  hearty  welcome  into  the  famUv  of  free  Equalization,  taxes  are  to  be  collected  for  the 

nations;  that  its  people,  endeared  to  us  by  tradi-  ^Ji.,;^«  „«„J  «„  *Vvn^,«-. 

tional  t!es,  have  our  sincerest  sympathies  in  their  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

release  from  thraldom ;  that  we  commend  the  Ad-  For  revenue  purposes 26  cents  on  $100 

ministration  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  re-  £<»  payment  of  the  Stote  debt 20  cents  on    100 

co«iition  so  far  accorded  to  the  Eepublic  of  France,  For  support  of  common  schools 20centson   100 

and  demand  that  the  moral  aid  oi  its  support  shall        This  makes  the  total  State  taxation  six  and 

be  given,  to  the  ftdlest  extent,  in  behalf  of  the  rule  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  will  produce 

of  the  people  inaugjirated  upon  the  overthrow  of  an  ^  revenue  of  $8,124,816.88. 

imperial  dynasty.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Germany        tx^ki:,.   ^;i.,T«1'  «   *-  tit-.  •     •  a.  j 

have  our  heartiest  good  wishes  in  their  endeavor  tb  ^  ^^ha  education  m  Illmois  is  represented 

bring  about  a  united  country ;  that  we  congratulate  to  be  m  a  Tery  nounshmg   condition.     The 

them  on  their  valiant  conduct  in  the  pending  war.  State  Normal    University   was  chartered  in 

and  trust  that  the  liberty  which  the  def(»t  of  the  1857,  and  now   there  is  another  in  progress 

Emperor  has  given  their  sister  states  will  be  vmdi-  ^  ^^    Southern  Normal  University, 

cated  m  their  own  persons,  and  a  grand  German  re-  ,       /  j   ^   *"«  i^vuky^*!*  xwhiw   ^iuv«»oii/j, 

public  be  the  glorious  result  of  their  efforts.    That  located  at  Oarbondale.     The  Industrial  Um- 

the  island  of  Cuba  has  too  long  hmguished  under  versity  at  Quincy  was  founded  in  1867,  and 

the  incubus  of  ibreigii  despotism,  and  every  effort  was  designed '  *'  to  teach  in  the  most  thor* 

of  this  country  should  be  bent  to  the  attainment  of  ^^gj^  manner  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 

'^^lT^^^Z/^S^Si'sC:t\^'^  rellted  to  agricultore  and  the  mech/io  arts, 

tunes,  if  they  so  elect.    That  we  are  not  unmindful  "^^  military  tactics,  without  exdudmg  other 

of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  f\illy  recognizing  the  scientific  and  classical  studies."    There  were 

wrongs  thev  have  been  cidled  upon  to  endure,  we  during  the  past  year  about  160  students  at  the 

trust  that  the  tocsin  of  hberty  now  sounding  has  nnivftrsifv  mnat  of  whom  wprA  dAvnHn<r  thpir 

struck  the  hour  of  their  redemption.    ThatTwhile  '"^^©rsity,  most  oi  ^nom  were  aevotmg  tneir 

thus  declaring  our  unalterable  (fetermination  to  re-  attention  to  practical  studies.      The.  Illinois 

Quire  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  to  be  College,  at  Jacksonville,  has  286  students  and 

tnrown  in  behalf  of  republican  institutions,  we  pro-  16  instamctors.     The    charitable    institutions 

test  a^inst  this  countir  being  drawn  into  taking  of  the  State  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Board 

Jl^^Ue^yr^f-polteM  r.ir^ .  ?f  Commisaioners   of  Charitiea,  created  to 

tempts,  from  unworthy  motives,  to  coumiit  our  nation  lo69.     1  here  are  institutions  for  the  care  of 

to  the  cause  of  any  potentate  daiming  to  rule  a  peo-  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 

pie  by  divine  right.     ,        ^  ,  .  ^  the  feeble-minded,  all  located  at  Jacksonville, 

ifewic^  That  in  view  of  the  administraUon  of  j^^w  insane  asylums  are  in  course  of  erection 

our  own  State  affairs,  we  declare  that  the  present  ad-  „.    a««:«    tt^^X^  n^^^*.^    ««^  «*  t?i«;«      t\.^ 

mmistration  has  been  more  reckless  in  the  expendi-  g^  f'^Sh  ^^^S\     ^.^'  ^?^  ^^  ^^,.  Pf 

ture  of  the  public  money  than  any  that  ever  yet  ex-  State  Seform  School  at  Fontiac  was  established 

ercbed  the  power  of  the  State,  and  in  proof  of  this  in  1867,  and  is  doing  a  useful  work.    There  is 

we  need  say  nothmg  more  than  call  the  attention  of  also  a  Soldiers'  College  at  Fulton,  and  a  Home- 

the  Auditor  of  State  to  raise  the  levy  of  State  taxes        The  State  occupied  its  own  Penitentiary  fpr 

from  six  mills  and  five-tenths  to  thirteen  mills  on  the  first  time  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867.   $1,076,- 
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000  bad  been  eipeoded  ia  its  ereotion,  and  its 
peraoDsl  property  and  appliaiytes  were  rallied 
at  $64,535.  On,  the  Ist  of  December,  18B8, 
there  were  1,162  eonvicts  confined  within  its 
walls,  and  their  sopport  since  the  openuig  of 
the  institntion  had  cost  $463,669.60.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  1870,  the  number  of  inmates 
was  1,339,  an  incrcaae  of  177  in  two  years. 

The  election  oconrred  on  the  8th  of  Norem- 
bar.  The  total  Tote  for  Treaaarer  waa 
S17,189,  and  Erastas  S.  Bates,  the  Kepnbli- 
can  candidate,  had  a  miy'oritj  of  38,681  over 
Charles  Ridgeley,  Democrat.  The  total  vote 
forOongre3amanatlargewas8ie,498,pfwhioh 
John  A.  Logan,  Republican,  received  108,862, 
William  B.  Anderson,  Demoo^a^  144,190,  and 
J.  W.  Kiobols,  Prohibitionist,  8,444,  making 
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Logan's  m^ority  over  Aadersoa  £4,672.  Tb« 
other  State  officers  chosen  were  the  Republi- 
can nominees.  In  the  thirteen  congressiosal 
distriots,  Republicans  were  elected  to  Coogresa 
from  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
aerenth,  and  twelfth,  and  Democrats  from  the 
fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thir- 
teenth districts.  TheLegisIatnreof  1871  stands 
thirty-one  Beonblicans  and  nineteen  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  and  ninety-three  Bepnb- 
licans   and   seventy-eight  Democrats  in  the 

The  popnlation  of  Blinois,  according  to  the 
last  Federal  oensns,  is  2,529,410.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  nmnber  of  inhabitants  in 
each  connty,  and  famishes  a  comparison  with 
the  result  of  the  preceding  enumeratJona: 
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The  population  of  Chicago,  which  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  the  fifth  city  in  the  Union,  is 
298,983.  In  1860  it  was  109,260,  and  in  18G0, 
29,963.  The  other  important  oities  are  Peoria, 
35,787;  Qoincy,  24,053 ;  and  Springfield.  17,865. 

INDIA,  JSaiTtSH,  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia.  The  folloiFing  information 
concerning  Its  area  and  popnlation  is  ^ven  by 
tlie  statistical  department  of  the  India  Office, 
in  the  "Statistical  Tables  relatingto  the  Colo- 
nial and  other  Possessions  of  tho  United  Kiag- 
Jom,  1807:  London,  1869.'' 
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According  to  the  "Finance  and  Revenne 
AccooQts"  presented  to  Parliament  in  1870, 
the  total  net  revenne  for  the  year  ending 
iiaroh  81,  1869,  amoonted  to  £40,012,925,  and 
the  total  expenditm-e  to  £44,167,668.  The 
estimates  of  the  net  income  of  India,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31, 1870,  were  £41,096,269; 
espenditare  Cmclndlng  an  extraordinary  out- 
lay for  pnblic  works  of  £2,618,047),  £44,276,- 
801.  In  regard  to  the  excess  of  oxpenditnre 
over  income  for  ie68-'69  the  following  expla- 
nation is  given:  In  India  there  was  an  actual 
local  snrplos  of  £5,869,668;  but  the  not  ex- 
penditure in  England  was  £8,303,841 ;  adding  . 
to  this  the  net  guaranteed  interest  on  railway 
capital  in  India  with  £1,709,470,  there  was  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of  £4,144,- 
643.  In  order  to  produce  the  much-desired 
equilibrium  in  Indian  finance,  some  large  re- 
ductions were  proposed,  including  £794,561 
in  the  army  budget,  and  over  a  millioj  in  the 
ordinary  outlay  on  public  works  as  compared 
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with  last  year.    The  only  ohange  in  taxation  The  receipts  from  priyate  telegraphic  mes- 

was  that  the  income  tax  was  to  be  raised  from  sages,  for  1867-'68,  were  £93,867;  Govern* 

1^  to  SI  per  cent.    The  addition  to  the  Indian  ment  messages,  £49,631 ;  making  a  total  of 

debt,  during  the  year  ending  March  81,  1870,  £142,978.    In  Jnne,  1870.  commnnication  be- 

was  £4,250,000,  making  a  total  of  £75,418,289.  tween  London  and  Bombay  by  way  of  the 

The  total  valae  of  imports  from  foreign  conn-  new  cable  was  completed.     Dispatches  are 

tries  (United  Kingdom  inclnded)  into  British  transmitted  in  from  five  to  enx  honrs. 

India,  for  the  year  1869,  amonnted  to  £50,948,-  During  the  ciyil  war  in  the  United  States, 

191,  while  the  total  valne  of  exports  reached  the  export  of  cotton  from  the  8onthem  States 

£53,706,88().    The  principal  articles  of  export  to  England  was  of  course  very  limited;  for  not 

and  their  value  were:    Coffee,  £1,111,027;  only  was  there  a  great  falling  off  in  produo- 

cotton,  raw,  £19,707,877';    dyes  and  drugs,  tion,  but  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 

£8,068,000;  jute  and  jute-manufactures,  £2,-  also  materially  interfered  with  its  shipment. 

070,242 ;    opium,  £10,695,654 ;    seeds  of  all  The  British  spinners  were  greatly  disturbed  by 

sorts,  £1,927,989;  silk,  £1,269,468;  tea,  £974,-  this  lack  of  supply,  and  prevaUed  upon  the 

519 ;  treasure,  £1,890,844.  Government  of  India  to  urge  the  increased  onl- 

The  paid-up  capital  of  Indian  railroads,  to  tivation  of  cotton  in  that  country.  The  desire 
December  81,  1869,  was  £84,721,806 ;  totsd  to  thus  become  gradually  independent  of  the 
interest  paid  thereon,  £29,778,757 ;  amount  ex-  United  States  by  creating  another  adequate 
pended,  £82,185,569.  Railway  communication  source  of  supply  was  shared  by  the  great  ma- 
is  now  open  from  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Cal-  joritv  of  those  interested  in  the  cotton-trade  in 
cutta,  and  the  principal  cantonments  in  India.  England.    The  Government  of  India  readily 

During  the  month  of  August  the  entire  line  complied,  without  taking  into  consideration 

of  railroad  between  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  the  the  disastrous  consequences  which  an  exces- 

capital  of  the  Punjab,  was  thrown  open  to  sive  cultivation  of  cotton  at  the  expense  of 

commerce.    The  great  iron  bridge  over  the  the  production  of  cereals  could  not  faO  to  have 

Sutlej  was  completed,  and  Calcutta  was  thus  in  a  densely-populated  country.    Mr.  Forbes, 

brought  into  direct  communication  with  Mool-  the  government  commissary  to  whom  the  eni- 

tan,  a  distance  of  1,554  miles.  perintendence  of  the  cotton  culture  had  been 

On  April  27th  the  first  telegram  was  re-  intrusted,  reports  that  in  the  western  prov- 
ceived  in  London  direct  from  Calcutta ;  it  inces  of  India  alone  there  was  an  increase,  in 
reached  its  destination  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  1869,  of  nearly  one  million  acres  of  cotton- 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  written  in  Asia,  lands  over  previous  years.  But,  as  the  Bombay 
Telegraphic  service  between  India  and  Eng-  Onardian  very  pertinently  remarks, 'one  mill- 
land  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  completion  ion  acres  of  cotton  more  means  one  million 
of  the  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  sub-  acres  of  grain  less,  and  increases  the  danger  of 
marine  cable,  connecting  at  the  latter  island  famine  exactly  to  that  extent.  It  has  always 
with  the  cables  already  established  in  the  been  difficult  to  establish  an  equilibrium  he- 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  with  lines  from  tween  the  production  of  grain  and  its  con- 
Suez  to  Bombay,  thus  making  a  direct  tele-  sumption,  but,  whenever  that  equilibrium  "has 
graphic  route  from  that  part  of  India  to  Eng-  not  existed,  there  has  been  a  famine  in  India, 
land.  On  June28d  the  Viceroy  of  India  sent  "The  good  people  in  Manchester,"  says  the 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  Guardian^  "hold  largely-attended  meetings 
United  States :  and  pass  resolutions  to  urge  the  increased  pro- 

BoicBAT;  India,  June  23, 1870.  duction  of  cotton  in  these  latitudes,  without, 

TbthePMn^afthe  C^t^  ^^,  WasHnffton:  apparently,  deigning  to  inquire  into  the  un- 

l}Vi:;iT:^t^^^^  a^idable^^^^^^^                              measure  to 

May  tlu8  loDg  lino  of  uninterrupted  commnnioation  the  people  01  India.   IniB  excessive  cultivation 

be  the  emblem  of  lasting  union  oetwccn  the  Eastern  of  cotton  was  commenced  seven  years  ago, 

and  the  Western  world  I ^     _  ^«  , and  we  have  since  had  one  famine  after  an- 

THE  VICEROY  OF  INDIA.  ^^^^^  ^  Madras,  in  Orissa,  in   th6  central 

The  dispatch  was  received  at  Washington  provinces,  in  the  northwest,  and  in  R^pootana. 

on  the  same  day.    In  honor  of  tlie  conipany  And,  although  we  have  not  had  any  actual 

which  had  completed  the  Bombay  line,  a  ban-  famine  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  it  wiD 

quet  was  given  m  London,  at  which  a  dispatch  come  upon  us  without  fail,  unless  the  Govem- 

was  read  from  Gyrus  W.  Field,  stating  that  ment  provides  for  an  adequate  culture  of  grain, 

within  one  year  a  cable  would  be  laid  from  In-  or  desists  from  its  present  policy,  which  lias 

dia  to  China  and  Australia,  and  that  before  proved  so  fearfuUy  destructive  of  life.    We 

the  end  of  1872  a  cable  would  be  in  operation  know  on  good  authority  that  the  population 

between    California,  the   Sandwich    Islands,  of  Rigpootona  has  not  only  been  decimated  by 

Japan,  and  China.  the  want  of  grain,  but  that  eoery  third  man 

The  Calcutta  and  Singapore  Telegraph  Com-  there  htis  died  of  hunger.    In  Orissa,  one  mOl- 

pony  reported  the  immersion  of  a  cable  for  ion  and  a  hidf  of  the  inhabitants  have  perished 

the  connection  of  the  two  cities,  a  distance  of  from  the  same  cause,  while  in  the  other  prov- 

1,825  miles;  another  cable  was  also  laid  be-  inces  their  number  cannot  fall  short  of  half  a 

tween  Bombay  and  Aden.  million." 
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Anoih^  authority  states  that  more  than  one  This  district,  whioh  is  traversed  by  the  Brah- 

mUlion  haman  beings  were  recently  swept  mapootra,  has  of  late  become  of  considerable 

off  in  the  northwestern  provinces,  and  that  the  importance  through  the  rapidly  increasing  culti- 

Grovemm^it  of  India  famished  rations,  in  1869,  ration  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  highly-fayorable 

to  4,470,086  inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  them  results  obtained.    The  country,  which  extends 

from  starvation.    During  the  period  between  from  DardshiUing  to  Aracan,  con%iins  exten- 

the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  October,  sive  coal-mines,  and  is  otherwise  of  great  im- 

1869,  92,989  persons  died  of  want  and  its  at-  portanoe  to  commerce.     The  Assamese  are 

tendant  ills  in  the  State  of  Gwalior.    Daring  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  of  which  they 

the  same  period  nearly  400,000  animals  per-  bought,  in  1869,  £160,000. 
ished.  Hr.  Forsyth,  a  high  government  ofBcial,  was 

The  first  vessel  reaching  Bombay  by  way  of  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Yarkand,  for  the 

the  canal  of  Suez  was  the  steamer  Asia,  whioh  purpose  of  mducing  the^  Kashgar  government 

arrived  in  January,  1870.     During  the  last  to  reduce  the  transit  duties  upon  merchandise, 

week  in  May,  81,000  bales  of  cotton  were  This  transit  duty  formerly  amounted  to  fifteen 

shipped  to  Europe  by  the  same  route.    A  line  per  cent.,  but  was  some  years  ago  reduced  to 

of  steamers  was  also  started  to  run  direct  to  four  per  cent.,  and  has  never  been  entirely 

England  from  Rangoon,  via  the  Suez  canal,  for  waived  by  the  Kashgar  government.    A  free- 

the  conveyance  of  cotton.    The  first  vessel  of  trade  route  to  Cashmere  has  been  established 

the  line,  the  Oarolina,  left  on  August  2d,  with  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cayley,  another 

a  full  cargo  and  several  passengers.  government  envoy,  the  most  important  point 

AocorcUngtQ  an  official  report,  the  shipments  on  which  is  the  city  of  Lee,  in  the  district  of 

of  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  Ladakh.    From  reports  which  he  flimished  to 

in  1869,  amounted  to  £9,058,186  against  £10,-  the  government,  it  appears  that  trade  between 

189,904  in  1868 ;  the  average  annual  shipments  India  and  East  Toorkistan  was  steadily  increas- 

of  the  last  ten  years  comprised  £18,445,191,  ing.    In  1867  the  movement  of  commerce  was 

making  the  enormous  aggregate  of  £184,451,-  estimated  at  £55,494;  daring  the  next  year,  it 

910,  w  $650,747,244.     The  heaviest  amount  increased  to  £108,840,  while  in  1869  it  summed 

exported  in  any  one  year  was  in  1864,  summing  up  £129,159.   With  the  removal  of  the  fgrmer 

up  £24,31-8,189,  or  $117,700,085.  restrictions  a  more  decided  increase  was  con- 

During  June  and  July  a  Mohammedan  cir-  fidently  expected*    In  1869  the  commerce  be- 

oular  was  s^it  from  village  to  village  in  the  tween  the  Pui\jab  and  Yarkand  had  been  more 

JuUinder  Doab,    It  was  called  a  '*  Durschut-  ttian  doubled.    The  people  of  Yarkand*  came 

nama  "  or  *^  Note  of  Warning,^'  and,  although  to  India  in  xmusual  numbers,  offering  for  sale 

it  was  principally  of  a  religious  character,  ft  nine  hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  a  creat 

contained  a  few  sentences  of  a  seditious  na<  quantity  of  gold  and  silver ;  some  twelve  hun- 

ture,  warning  the  people  that  there  would  be  ctred  tradespeople  and  merchants  from  East 

a  complete  change  of  government  before  the  Toorkistan  emigrated  to  India  out  of  fear  of  ^ 

end  01  1870.    The  paper  professed  to  come  an  advance  of  the  Russians  and  of  disorder 

from  Mecca,  but  it  could  not  be  traced  any  far-  in  Yarkand.    A  nephew  of  the  sovereign  of 

ther  than  Delhi  or  Mynpoorie,  and  there  was  East  Toorkistan  was  appointed  governor  of 

every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  emanated  Yarkand  and  the  other  provinces  oif  the  fron- 

from  one  of  those  places.     It  had  silently  tier,  and  was  in  command  of  a  strong  force  of 

passed  from  village  to  village,  like  the  famous  reliable  troops.    He  had  strengthened  his  ad- 

^*  ohuppatie,"  before  the  great  mutiny.    Al-  vanced  positions   by  considerable  reSnforce- 

most  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  ments,  and  had  constrjucted  several  forts  on 

this  circular,  2,000  of  the  Thakoors  in  B^poo-  the  frontier.    The  Russians,  on  their  part,  had 

tana,  withtheir  followers,  rebelled  against  their  erected  a  formidable  stronghold  on  the  river 

chief,  but,  although  it  was  ^t  first  supposed  Naryn,  which  they  spanned  by  a  bridge,  thus 

to  be  a  serious  rising,  the  insurrection  was  coming  within  five  days'  march  from  Yarkand. 

promptly  subdued  by  the  energetic  action  of  The  uneasiness  became  general  among  the  in- 

the  government.    The  Black  Mountain  tribes  habitants,  and  the  wealthier  classes  removed 

at  Agrore,  according  to  a  report  from  DeM,  into  British  India  to  await  more  tranquil  times, 

made  frequent  raids  into  the  adjoining  country.  The  Russians  claimed  the  right  of  settling  at 

and  made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  Kashgar,  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  a- treaty 

dispatch   a  considerable    force   to   preserve  with  the  Government  of  Obina ;  but,  as  the 

peace.    At  Allahabad  fears  were  entertained  Ghinese  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  East 

of  a  native  rising.    On  August  29th  a  panic  Toorkistan,  the  governor  of  Yarkand  did  not 

prevailed,  as  ominous  expressions  of  native  ser-  consider  himself  bound  by  any  such  treaty, 

vanta  spread  the  belief  in  an  immediate  revolt,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  cross  the  fron- 

Fortunately,  on  August  25th,  two  companies  tier  unless  he  was  a  Mohammedan  trader, 
of  the  Fourteenth  European  regiment  were       During  the  month  of  June  the  cholera  made 

dispatched  to  Allahabad,  and  on  their  arriv^  dreadful  ravages  in  different  parts  of  India, 

assisted  in  allaying  the  general  uneasiness.  and  was  particularly  virulent  at  Madras. 

A  new  provincial  government  was  estab-       INDIANA.    The  State  of  Indiana,  accord- 

lished  for  the  district  of  Assam  in  Bengal,  ing  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  has  a  popur^ 
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lation  of  1,6TS,941,  an  iacreaae  of  823,613  einoe 
1600.    The  following  table  givei  the  figures 


for  oil  the  counties,  taken  from  tlie  lost  and 
the  preceding  e 
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Ttffi  largest  city  in  the  State  is  Indianapolis,  Binklng  Kind  monm  spplled  to  rrfomp. 
the  copitd,  which  has  86,666  inhabitants.  In  "^mbie'Cd  i^  vet  b«ri3?cS'w' 
1880  the  popnlation  nniobered  18,011,  and  in       BrfioolFnnd (m.-nODO 

1850  it  was  8,034.  The  n«t  two  cities  in  Ji^^ss^'e^tJ^'i^*^.^.'!^:: :;::::::::::::  8,^g!g 

point  of  size  ore  Eronsville,  22,830  inhabitants,     Snilre  debt,  ibrci^  ud  domnUc,  on  Un 

and  Fort  Wayne,  17,718.                                       ^6Uid«7  0fjKno8i7,iffn a,e70,60l  IS 

TIte  principal  agricultnral  products  of  the  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  latest  official  report,  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  October 
that  of  1809,  are  as  follows:  81,  18T0,  were  as  follows: 

Bzcurrs. 

ParriTaa  It^m  pnciHogjen tSOII.fSGS  Ot 

Dellnqoeot  revcnng of  mimer yean 1,140.900  41 

CODiinon-adi(»l  roTeniM I,COMl>  U 

Bliibluii  Fand «M,UO  tl 

ColIflBoFand U.CK  88 

Public  In  HI  tntloaa 140,870  00 

MlecelluiiHma BI,8M  40 

Total t)).S9S,H144 

OrdlnarjOoveniinoiiteipenMs tlOmi  W 

Siponiiea  of  KzecntlTe  Ottcei O.m  E6 

BauTolent  InalltatkHU. 1TI.4M  K 

BefiHiDiloiT  IsMIIdMom »S,8M  T4 

KdDcalloniilliieCltutloiiB !0,ni  a 

Pabllclndablediien J,Ke,Ta  » 

Hllilaty  eipenaca 4,4)n  OS 

CollcKOFinid...i 16,890  60 

Oamnio»«c)KK)I  Fond l,BU,«4e  TO 

Hetenoe  retSnded W,I8T  00 

lUicaUu«ciiw 61,410  01 

Toul t3,6tt,40St» 

Balance  la  tlie  Trcunry,  Novemlwr  1. 1870..       3A1,IM  » 

Public  cdacationis  improving  in  Indiana  un- 
der the  present  system.  Besides  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  there  is  a  nnirortnty  at 
Bloominf^n,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  Normal  School  at  Terra  Haute, 
which  was  founded  in  1887,  is  in  snccessnil 
operation,  and  doing  a  good  work.  The  Agri- 
cultural College,  for  the  founding  of  whioh 
Government  bonds  were  donated  by  act  of 
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The  labors  of  the  Btate  Geolo^t,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T,  Cos,  who  was  appointed  in  1869,  al- 
ready show  that  Indiana  is  comparatively  rich 
in  mineral  resources.  He  has  found  that  a 
vein  of  block-coal,  three  miles  in  width,  may 
be  worked  with  profit. all  the  way  from  the 
Ohio  Kiver  to  Warren  County,  a  ^stance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  There  are  also 
valuable  iron-mines,  in  whioh  only  a  beginning 
haa  been  made  in  developing  their  richness. 

After  making  all  allowances  for  funds 
available  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  tlie 
Uovernor  states  it  on  the  5tb  of  January,  18T1, 
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Congress  in  July,  1862,  has  beon  located  in    ec^nivalent ;  and  wo  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 


par. 

University,^*  on  acoonntof  a  donation  of  $150,-  That  the  national-bank  system,  organized  in  the 

000  as  its  endowment  made  by  a  Mr.  Perdue,  interest  of  the  bondholders,  ought  to  be  abolished, 

The  one  hnndred  acres  of  land  on  which  it  is  l^^lfT^S^^^fritfJ'^nni^^^^^^ 

..     .    ,              1           'iSL  X    xi_    •     fx  A»          T  tnufl  saving  miUions  annuaUv  to  tne  people,  and  giv- 

Bituated  were  also  agirt  to  tne  mstitution.    In-  i^^  t^  the  whole  people  (instead  of  Uie  few)  the 

stitutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  benefits  of  issmng  a  paper  currency. 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  care  of  the  in-  That  the  business  interests  of  the  country  demand 

sane,  are  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  are  rep-  '^^1?^^''°^  ?f^**''''^r '"''i^SM^^®-  currency : 

«»«..l4-^;i  4-^  Ka  -r^ii  ^^^^^^A  •«!  ^m^i^^i-  wid  the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  the  high  rate  of 

res^ted  to  be  well  managed  and  efficient.  ^^^^^  ^^^  taxation,  ^Imperatively  forbid  the  o^n- 

Tnere  was  no  session  of  the  liegislatnre  dur-  traction  of  the  currency  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
ing the  year.    The  political  canvass  commenctsd  holders, 
early,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  being  That  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  national  banks 

held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  8th  of  January.  S'JS  L*^thi*j^^i^l^^^^^ 

Ai»  11  cfx  i.    A*  !_  J.           X     -u             •     A  J       'xu  tion  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  property:  and 

full  State  ticket  was  to  be  nominated,  with  ^e  demand  of  our  State  Legislature  that  the  shares 

the  exception  of  Governor  andLieutenant-Gov-  of  such  banks  shall  be  subjected  to  equal  taxation 

ernor.    Speeches  were  delivered  in  the  con-  with  other  property  of  the  State, 

vention  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  Thomas  H,  ,  T^t  thelwnda  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 

Hendrick4  and  other  prominent^embers  of  ^tl^^'ii  ^^ff^bSl^Lu^^^^ 

the  party,  and  nominations  were  made  as  lol-  guoh  bonds  with  other  property  subject  to  local  taxa- 

lows:  for  Secretary  of  State,  Norman  Eddy;  tion. 

Auditor  of  State,  John  0.  Shoemaker ;  Treas-  That  we  denounce  the  action  of  our  last  Legisla- 

urer  of  State,  JameBB.  Ry«,;  Attorney-Gen-  ^^^^^i^^.T^^ll^S^^lFZ 

eral,  IJaylese  W.  Hanna;  Supermtendent  of  tnitod  States,  as  in  palpable  viohition  of  our  State 

Public  Instruction,  Milton  B.  Hopkins ;  Judges  constitution,  and  we  solemnly  protest  against  In- 

of  Supreme  Court,  James  L.  Worden,  Alex-  diana being  counted  for  said  amendment;  and  wo 

ander  0.  Downey,  Samuel  H,  Buskirk,   and  hereby  dedare  our  unalterable  opposition  to  its  rati- 

JohnPettit    The  foUowmg  is  the  platform  ^^^'any  attempt  to  regulate  the  moral  ideas,  an- 

aaoptea:  petites,  or  innocent  amusements  of  the  people  by 

That  theDemocnu^y  of  Indiana,  in  delegate  con-  ^Thi'we'are'^^^^^^^                             in  the  natu- 

^®5l'^?*^^?^i*^'i  ff  slS'^Sfi,  -11  ♦!..    •  v*        A  »li»tion  laws  oVthe  United  S  totes"  Whereby  admis- 

That  the  Federal  Union,  with  aU  the  rights  and  ^j^^  ^  citizenship  will  be  made  more  diffloat  or  ex- 

dignity  of  the  several  States,  should  be  Preserved;  p^n^ve;  and  we  especiaUy  denounce  the  proposed 

a^Q^,  to  secure  that  great ^tionalb^^^  pli^n  of  transferring  the  naturalization  of  ali^s  to 

tution  must  be  respected  and  observed,  and  every  &ie  courts  of  the  United  States  and  abridffinir  the 

approach  to  centralized  despotism  defeated,  whether  r^nxrp^rti  of  RfAtA  i^auHji  in  thak  T«iin«ot  m  AhArdahin 

ar^mpted  by  Congress  or  t£e  Executive.  ^  SurcS^pfn^lS^tlTepi^^^^^ 

\,-^i^\rT.L7«S'"i*?«'^'^^.i3'^/^*^  ^^  Ameri^  citkcnshVp;  we  recognize  the  proposed 

vmoed  us  of  the  infemous  and  revolutionary  cbarac-  ,,1^^      „  ^he  offshoot  of  intollrant  "  Know-noth- 

ter  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  and  j^^*^ n^jhe  **  ^^^^^  ^^^^v  ^f  radicalism  itself. 

Lwe  denounce  these  measures  as  an  invasion  of  the  ***•"•**       •""     vwu*  »wx*v,    w*  ximaxvcuxo      vo^h*. 

sovereini  and  saored  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  all  The  Bepublican  State  Convention  tookplace 

the  Steles.  at  Indianapolis  on  the  22d  of  February.  There 

.i-'^TT**..*^^®  J^?®P*^^®^^  S^.^^^  Supreme  Court  of  ^ere  several  colored  men  among  the  delegates, 

the  Lmted  States  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  se-  ^„^  ^f  whftm  wm  uddAd   tf%  thA  liaf  nf  vi«a- 

curlty  of  the  States  and  the  people ;  and  we  declare  ^^®  ?/  V  v              atl<iea  to  tne  Ust  01  \ace- 

that  the  measures  of  Congress,  having  hi  view  the  presidents  by  a  special  vote.     Ihe  nominations 

destraotion  of  the  powers  of  ihat  Court  to  a^judi-  made  were  as  follows:  for  Secretary  of  State, 

cate  on  the  oonstitutionality  of  the  enactmente  of  Max  F.  A.  Hoffman ;  Auditor,  John  D.  Evans ; 

CongTMs,  is  a  dangerous  evidence  of  the  usurpations  Treasurer,  Robert  H.  Milroy;  Attorney-Gen- 

G^l!mm^S!       ''''"       ^           department  of  the  ^^^j^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^ .  g^peAAtendent  of  Pub- 

That  we  are  in  fiivor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only :  lie  Instruction,  Barnabas  0.  Hobbs ;  Judges  of 

and  we  demand  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  the  Supreme  Oourt,  Charles  A.  Ray,  Robert  0. 

be  fairly  and  equally  adjusted,  and  that  such  an  ad-  Gregory,  John  T.  Elliot,  and  Andrew  L.  Os- 

justment  c«inot  be  made  without  stnkmgfrwa  the  ^^    -"^ji     f  these*  were  renominations  of 

statute-book  the  present  umust  and  odious  tariff  laws  rr  T^           .        ""'"^   w  «*«*«« v*a*»«»kiv"o  vi 

—a  system  of  taxation  based  upon  favoritism,  and  t"®  former  incumbents,  with  the  exception  oi 

which  has  destroyed  American  shipping  and  com-  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  and  one  of 

merce,  oppressed  the  people  of  the  great  agricultural  the  Judges,  Mr.  Osborne, 

regions,  which  compels  tte  many  to  pay  tribute  to  ^  platform  wais  adopted,  embodying  the  fol- 

the  few,  and  which  has  built  up  monopolies  that  con-    « ,J^   ^  ^i^-.**: r     ^  jo 

trol,  not  only  eveiy  American  market,  but  also  the  losing  declarations: 

legislation  of  Congress;  and  we  demand  that  the  '    The  Union  Bepublican  party  of  Indiana,  assembled 

prime  articles  of  necessity— Buoh' as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  in  convention  at  Indianopolis  on  the  22d  day  of 

and  salt-Hihall  be  placed  upon  the  firee  list.  February,  1870,  make  the  following  declaration  of 

That  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  national  debt,  in  prindples : 

strict  compliance  with  our  contraote,  whether  it  was  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  restoration  of 

made  payable  In  gold  or  greenbacks,  but  we  are  unwill-  law  and  order  in  the  late  rebellious  States,  under  the 

ing  to  do  more  than  that :  and  we  dedare  that  the  Ave-  reconstruction  measures  adopted  by  the  General  6ov- 

twenty  bonds  are  payable  in  greenba^LS,  or  their  emment,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace  and  of  firatemal 
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feelinff  amon|f  the  people  of  all  the  States,  under  a       JResohed,  That  taxation  for  eoimty  and  other  local 

Consututlon  secaring  an  equality  of  political  and  civil  purposes  has  become  bo  great  as  to  be  oppressive  to 

rights  of  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race  or  the  people ;  that  our  system  of  county  administn^ 

ooior;  that  we  reverenee  the  Constitution  of  the  tion  needs  reform,  and  we  demand  of  our  Represent- 

United  States  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  a  atives  in  the  Legislature  such  changes  in  the  statutes 

wise  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  iVee  government^  of  the  State  as  will  protect  the  people  from  extrava- 

and^  following  its  teachings,  we  will  adopt,  from  time  mnt  tax-levies  by  local  authorities :  and,  as  an  aid  to 

to  time,  such  amendments  as  are  necessary  more  com*  this  needed  reform,  we  favor  a  reduction  of  fees  for 

pletely  to   establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran-  county  officers,  to  a  standard  which  will  fhmish  a 

quillify,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our-  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  services 

selves  and  our  posterity ;  and  that  we  rejoice  at  the  rendered,  and  that  no  officers  should  be  favored  with 

ratiflcation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  for-  salaxy,  fees,  or  perqnisiteB)  bcgrond  suoh  iair  and 

ever  secures  an  equality  of  political  rights  to  all  men ;  2«asonable  compensation. 

and  we  extend  to  the  colored  man  a  helping  hand,  in        Hetolvgd^  That  the  canal  stocks  issued  under  the 

the  race  of  life,  to  improve  and  elevate  his  condition,  legislation  of  184(^'47,  commonly  called  the  **  Butler 

That  the  national  debt,  created  in  the  defence  and  Bui,"  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  charged 

preservation  of  the  Union,  however  great  the  burden,  excmsively  npon  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  ita 

must  be  cheerfully  borne,  and  honorably  and  honestlj  reservoirs  and  lands,  and  the  iaith  of  the  State  never 

extinguished,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  having  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  pledged  for  the 

of  the  several  laws  authorizing  the  debt,  and  that  all  payment  or  redemption  thereof,  said  canal  stocks 

.   attempts  at  repudiation  of  the  principal  or  interest  therefore  constitute  no  part  of  the  outstanding  debts 

should  meet  the  scorn  and  denunciation  of  any  honest  or  liabilities  of  the  State.    That  the  eonstitution  of 

and  patriotic  people.  this  State  ought  to  be  amended,  at  the  earliest  prac- 

That  we  demand  in  every  department  of  the  €tov-  ticable  period,  so  as  to  nrevent  the  taking  effect  of 

emment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  strictest  any  law  or  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  proposing 

economy  of  all  expenditures  consistent  with  the  re-  to  recognize  or  create  any  liability  of  the  State  for 

qmrements  of  the  public  service.  the  said  canal  stocks  or  any  part  thereof,  until  each 

—  That  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  demanded,  both  of  proposition  shall  haye  been  submitted  to  «  direct 

the  tariff  and  internal  taxes,  until  it  reaches  the  low^  vote  of  the  peonle  of  the  State,  and  approved  by 

est  amount  consistent  with  the  credit  and  necessi-  them;  that  we  heartily  indorse  the  administration 

ties  of  the  Government ;  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  of  our  State  affairs  by  Governor  Baker  and  his  osso- 

a  tariff  for  revenue,  believine  that  a  proper  adjust-  ciate  State  officers,  and  especially  conflratulate  the 

ment  of  duties  most  necessarily  afford  the  incidental  people  tiiat  the  time  is  so  near  when  the  State  debt 

protection  to  which  any  interest  is  entitled.  will  be  entirely  liquidated. 

""^hat  we  are  in  &vor  of  a  currency  founded  on  the  •  •       v 

nationaloredit,  as  abundant  as  the  wants  of  the  trade      <  There  was  no  important  issne  in  the  caU^ 

and  oommeroe  of  the  country  demand ;  and  that  we  yass  except  that  of  general  retrenchment  and  I 

disapprove  of  all  laws  in  rrference  tiiereto  which  es-  economy  In  the  finanoea  of  the  State.    The 

rThtweXte^^^  ««bject  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Oanal,  whichJ 

/  lands,  or  the  grant  of  subsidies  Sn  money  to  railroads  ^^  broacned  m  the  tnirteentn  resolntion  of  the 

I  or  other  corporations,  and  that  wo  demand  the  reser-  Bepnblican  platform,  occasioned  considerable 

I  vation  of  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  set-  discnssion.  and  probably  had  some  eflFect  on 

'-^Tl^if  ll.tSr'.SS^l  who  we«  fcithfhl  in  *h«  «»:f  "^  f  "i!^'^"  of  the  Leri8lat«e.  In 
the  trials  of  the  late  war  hero  none  are  entitled  to  J^*^  the  State  had  become  considerably  em- 
more  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  barrassed  On  account  of  the  bonds  which  had 
endured  the  hardships'  of  the  campaign  and  oruise,  been  issued  for  public  improyements,  a  large 
and  imperiUed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  portion  of  which  had  fhmished  the  means  for 

rKrtl>s\^r^vn^^^^  Llding  this  canal.  At  the  session  of  184C-;4r 
obligations  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  should  be  *  biU  passed  the  Legislature  maxing  a  settle- 
borne  without  cost  to  the  recipient.  The  widows  ment  with  the  holders  of  the  canal  daims, 
and  orphans  of  the  gndlant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  whereby  new  bonds  were  riven  for  one-half  the 
nation,  sacred,  legally  bequeathed  to  the  nation  for  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^  jj^^  ^^  |.^^  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 

That  we  approve  the  general  course  of  our  Sen-  and  the  Stock  thereof,  for  the  remainder,  the 

ators  and  Kepublican  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  canal  in  the  mean  time  being  placed  in  the 

and  express  our  full  and  entire  confidence  that  they  hands  of  trustees  for  twenty-four  years.  As  the 

wUl  set  with  wbdom  and  integrity  In  sll  that  con-  railroad  system  of  the  State  has  been  gradually 

[cerns  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  we  tender  i,„:u  „«  +1,^  ««««i  Vn«  i^^^^^a  ^y^*^  ^r^A  «n/^«.l 

our^hanks  to  Senator  Morton  fir  his  exertions  in  so  ^^^^^  "P*  ^^  ^^^  has  becom j  more  and  more 

shaping  the  legislation  ofCongress  on  the  reconstruc-  unprofitable,   ana  at  the   last  session  01  the 

tion  of  the  late  rebel  States  as  to  secure  the  passage  Legislature  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  hold- 

of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  ers  of  the  stock  to  induce  that  body  to  pro- 

That  we  indorse  the  Administnjtion  of  Genend  ^^^  ^^  the  resumption  of  its  fuU  obligations 

Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  accept  ,„  *v     fi*«*^      tu^  «,«♦♦«-  «.«-  .«>^«o;lL-«>.i« 

tiie  increased  collections  of  revenue,  tile  reduction  t)y  the  State.    The  matter  was  considerably 

of  the  expenditures,  and  pavment  of  a  large  portion  agitated  throughout  the  year,  and  will  proba- 

of  the  public  debt,  a»  a  fumlment  of  his  promises  bly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Legislature  of 

of  economy,  and  rejoice  that  the  yiotorious  general  i871.    Both  parties  disclaimed  any  intention 

of  the  Union  armies  should,  as  a  eivil  offioer,  receive  x.  Vw:««  .k/vrif  •««  Anon*Mr>4^o.rk  ^f  ♦ul  rx\A  ^Anni 

the  h»t  of  the  r^bel  Statwi  in  its  return  to'  tiie  na-  ^^^^^  about  an  assumption  of  the  old  canal 

tional  family,  debt,  and  such  a  course  would  evidently  be 

Inasmuch  as  all  republican  governments  depend  unpopular, 
for  their  stability  and  peipetuitv  on  the  intelligence        The  election  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
and  virtue  of  tiie  people,  it  is  ,^e  right  f^d  duty  of  ^^^^  ^nd  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 
the  State  and  national  authonties  to  establish,  fos-  ^^„I.     ♦,.1,^1.  v^  „^  «^««««a  *«o4«»;f^  *^^^v,r^\y 
ter,  and  secure  the  highest  moral  and  intcUeotual  ^^atic  ticket,  by  an  averse  mjgonty  through- 
development  of  the  people,  out  the  State  of  2,864.    The  total  number  of 
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votes  for  Secretary  of  State  was  817)550,  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  sometimes  with-* 
which  160,059  were  for  Norman  Eddy,  aud  out  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party  to  the 
157,501  for  Max  F.  A.  Hoffman,  giving  the  contract  The  oaoses  for  which  divorces  may 
former  a  minority  of  2,558.  In  the  new  Le-  be  granted  under  the  existing  statutes  are  as 
gishitare  there  are  in  the  Senate  26  Demo-  follows,  viz. :  1.  Adultery ;  2.  Impotenoy ;  8. 
crats  and  24  Repnblioans;  in  the  House  of  Abandonment  for  one  year;  4.  Cruel  treat- 
Representatives,  53  Democrats  and  47  Repub-  ment  of  one  part^  by  tiie  other ;  5.  Habitual 
licans.  Several  of  the  members  elected  to  the  dnii^kenness  of  either  party ;  6.  The  convic- 
Legislature  were  Germans.  The  State  has  tion,  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  in  any  conn- 
eleven  members  in  the  lower  branch  of  Con-  try,  of  either  party  of  an  infamons  crime ;  7. 
gress.  In  the  Forty-second  Congress  the  Any  other  cause  for  which  the  coart  shall  deem 
representatives  from  the  first,  second,  third,  it  proper  that  a  divorce  should  be  granted.  It 
sixth,  and  seveuth  districts  will  be  Democrats,  is  only  necessary  for  any  party  applying  for  a 
and  those  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  divorce  to  reside  in  the  county  where  the  ap- 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  Bepublioans.  The  Sena-  plication  is  made  for  one  year,  no  matter 
tors  are  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Daidel  D.  Pratt,  where  his  or  her  permanent  residence  may  be, 
both  Bepublioans.  or  where  the  other  party  may  be  living  at  the 

The  first  colored  men  who  were  ever  per-  time ;  and  publication  in  any  obscure  journal 

mitted  to  act  upon  a  jury  in  the  State  of  Indi-  of  that  county  is  sofScient  notice  of  the  pend* 

ana  served  in  the  criminisl  court  of  Indianapo-  ing  proceedings  to  the  party  defendant.    It 

lis  in  April,  at  the  trial  of  a  colored  man  for  such  painty  does  not  therefore  appear  at  the 

grand  larceny.    Three  men  out  of  the  twelve  trial,  a  decree  is  granted  by  de&ult.    In  his 

were  negroes  on  that  Occasion.  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  the  Gov* 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  f^om  emor  recommended  amendments  in  the  di« 

the  difierent  counties  of  the  State  was  held  at  vorce  laws,  embracing  the  following  provi- 

Indianapolis  on  the  80th  of  November,  and  a  sions : 

memorial  was  adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  i.  Requiring  the  defendant,  when  a  resident  of  the 

Legislature,  praying  for  an  increase  of  .the  State,  tobeened  in  the  county  of  his  or  her  reeidenoe. 

number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  firom  «.  Keqniring  the  plaintiff  not  only  to  have  heen  a 

four  to  tve,  the  latter  bemg  the  limit  allowed  Tm-°*  ^tJ^^  w^wv^'^^TiP"'*?!  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

i^    ',  ^  u  Tc,  «««  x,»»*^Lu^AM^fSt  •'**''  """iw  tt"^' "  «^*  Qf  j^ig  petition,  but  that  he  should  continue  to  reside 

by  the  constitution.    1  he  memorial  was  accom-  in  the  State  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  and  un- 

panied  by  two  bills,  one  increasing  the  num-  til  the  case  is  tried. 

ber  of  judges  to  five,  and  the  other  redistrict-  *•  Vesting  in  the  Circuit  Court  exclusive  jurisdio- 

ing  the  State  accordingly.    There  can  be  little  tion  of  applications  for  divorce. 

doubt  that  the  biUs  wUl  be  promptly  nassed.  ^.tV^S^^ife^uS^itrZo^^^^^^^ 

In  this  memorial  the  lawyers  made  the  follow-  or  accrued,  and  where  the  applicant  resided  at  the 

ing  statement  regarding  the  judicial  business  time,  and  if  they  happened  or  accrued  elsewhere  than 

of  the  State :  **  The  work  of  the  Court,  in  the  hi  this  State  snd  at  a  time  when  the  plaintiff  wis  not 

nineteen  yea«  einoe  the  adoption  of  the  pres-  ^"^r^J^lj  »X*S.l;^:2^d"J^lSS 

ent  constitution,  has  resulted  m  the  pubh-  Sn  the  trial  that  the  ma&ra  so  relied  upon  would  be 

cation  of  thirty  volumes  of  reports,  including  a  good  cause  of  divorce  by  the  laws  of  the  Sute, 

one  then  in  press,  averaging  some  six  hundred  plAce.  or  jurisdiction,  witlun  which  the  same  hap- 

pages  to  the  volume.    In  the  ninety-two  conn-  p«ned  or  accrued.                        ^    Iv     »        i. 

fiJ  of  tlae  St«fce  there  are  two  District  Courta,  tb^-i^"J^'S'^»^"uWi?^'^ 

the  Circuit  and  the  Common  Pleas.    In  addition  and  the  plaoe  of  residence  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time 

to  these,  there  are  Criminal  Courts  in  nine  of  of  their  aocrulng,  to  be  veriiied  by  affidavit  appended 

the  counties.    From  all  these  courts  there  is  a  to  the  petition,  and  also  to  be  proved  on  the  trial. 

direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  "  With  such  amendments  as  these,''  he  says, 
courts  are  administered  by  nineteen  Circuit,  "^re  might  well  hope  that  Indiana  divorces 
twenty-four  Common  Pleas,  and  eight  Crim-  would  soon  cease  to  be  advertised  in  any  of 
in^  Court  Judges,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  Atlantic  cities  as  marketable  commodities, 
the  number  of  appeals  is  doubtless,  to  some  and  that  refugees  and  fugitives  from  the  jus- 
extent,  the  natural  result  of  the  diversity  of  tice  of  other  States  would  no  longer  oome  to 
so  many  different  minds  thus  engaged  in  the  Indiana  in  quest  of  divorces,  to  be  used  on 
administration  of  a  somewhat  complicated  ju-  their  return  to  their  homes  as  licenses  to  vio- 
dicial  system.  There  are  over  five  hundred  late  the  laws  of  our  sister  States." 
causes  submitted  within  the  last  year  and  un-  IOWA*  The  State  of  Iowa  formed  a  part 
der  advisement ;  enough  to  engage  the  atten-  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France,  by  what 
tion  of  the  present  number  of  judges  for  more  is  known  as  the  Louisiana  purchase,  in  1808. 
than  a  year  and  a  half  in  their  consideration,  Prior  to  1812  it  belonged  to  the  Territory  of 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  three  volumes  Louisiana,  and  firom  that  date  to  1834  formed 
of  reports."  ,  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  In  1884  it 
The  divorce  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  became  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
attracting  much,attention  throughout  the  coun-  and  in  1886  was  included  in  the  newly^organ- 
try,  on  account  of  their  laxity,  and  the  readi-  ized  Territory  of  "Wisconsin.  The  Territory  of 
niss  with  which  a  person  can  obtain  a  legal  Iowa  was  formed  in  1838,  and  the  State  ad- 
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mitted  into  thd  Union 
permanent  settlement 
increase  in  population 
n  separate  Territory  is 
ing  table : 

In  1838 S2,859 

*•  1840 48,114 

"  1844 waw 

"  1846 97,688 

"  1847 116.651 

1649 16S,988 

1860 191.988 

1861  204,774 

1858 980,718 


December  28, 1846.  Its 
began  about  1880.  The 
since  its  organization  as 
exhibited  in  the  follow* 


it 


14 


In 

41 
41 
44 
14 

44 
44 
44 


1854 826.013 

1866 619.065 

1869 688,775 

1860. 674,918 

1868. 701,788 

1866 764,689 

1867. 908,040 

1880 1,040,819 

1870 1,191,780 


The  following  is  shown  by  the  Federal 
census  of  18^0  to  be  the  population  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State : 

Davenport 80,141 

Dnbuqne 18,488 

Borilngton 16.178 

Keoknk. 18,768 

DeiMoinoi 18,880 

Council  Blnll^ 10,081 

lowaCitr 7.099 

Cedar  Bapide 6.085 

The  following  table  gives  the  Federal  census 
of  the  State  by  counties : 


COUNTTES. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee... 
Appanoose.., 
Audubon . . . . , 

Benton , 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone , 

Bremer 

Bncbanan 

Baena  Vista. . 

Butler 

Calhonn 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gvrdo. , 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw... 

Clarke 

aay 

Clajton 

Clinton 

Crawford . . . . 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
DIckerson.... 

Dubuque 

Emroett 

Fayette 

Floyd..; 


1870. 

1860. 

8,968 

9,984 

4,614 

1,688 

17,868 

18,887 

16,456 

U,931 

1,818 

454 

88,464 

8,406 

81,706 

8,844 

14,576 

4,888 

18,6S8 

4,916 

17,034 

7,906 

1,586 

67 

9,961 

8,784 

1,608 

147 

8,451 

881 

5,404 

1,618 

19.731 

18,949 

4.7J8 

040 

1,967 

68 

10,180 

4,386 

8,735 

6,417 

1,688 

68 

87,771 

80,788 

85,867 

18,088 

8.630 

8,888 

18,019 

5,844 

15,566 

18,764 

18,018 

8,OT7 

17,438 

11,084 

87,868 

19,611 

1,889 

180 

88.969 

81,164 

1.898 

106 

16,973 

18,078 

10,768 

8,744 

COUIVTIES. 


Franklin.. 

Fremont . . 

Greene.... 

Grundy.... 

Guthrie. . . 

Hamilton. 

Hancock . . 

Hardin.... 

Harrison.. 

Henry.... 

Howard... 

Humboldt. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson... 

Jasper 

Jefferson. . 
Johnson . . 
Jones  . .  . . 
Keokuk... 
Kossuth... 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison... 
Hahaska.. 
Marion. . . . 
Marshall . . 

Mills 

Mitchell... 
Monona... 
Monroe. . . 


1870. 


4.788 

11,174 

4,687 

6,896 

7,061 

6,066 

999 

18,686 

8,981 

81,468 

6.888 

8,596 

886 

16,648 

88,680 

88,116 

17,889 

84.896 

19,781 

19,484 

3,351 

87,810 

88,785 

18,860 

10,888 

881 

18,884 

88,606 

84,484 

17,576 

8,718 

0,588 

8,664 

18,784 


1800. 


1,809 

6,074 

1,874 

798 

8,056 

1,699 

179 

6,440 

8,081 

18.701 

8,168 

888 

48 

8,089 

18,493 

9,888 

15,088 

17,673 

18,866 

18,871 

416 

89,888 

18.947 

10,870 

5,766 

«... 

7,889 

14,816 

16,818 

6.015 

4,481 

8,409 

888 

8,618 


COUNTIES. 


Montgomery. 
Mnecatine.... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

1^0  Alto.... 
Plymouth.... 
Pocahontas . . 

Polk 

Potawatamio. 
Poweshiek... 

Ring^ld 

Bac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor. 

Union 

Van  Bnren... 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wlnnebaffo  . . 
Winneshiek.. 
Woodbury . . . 

Worth 

Wright 


Totol. 


1870. 


6,M4 

ai,08B 

716 

Ko  pop. 

0.9t4 

1,886 

8,199 

1.446 

87,857 

16,893 

16.581 

6,898 

1,4U 

£8.699 

8,540 

676 

11,651 

16.181 

e.vov 

6,966 

17,678 

88,846 

17,988 

18,958 

11,887 

10,<484 

1,668 

88,570 

6,178 

8,698 

8,898 


1,191,780 


1800. 


1.8«56 

16,444 

8 

•  «  •  • 

4,419 
188 

148 

108 

11.686 

4,968 

6,668 

8,988 

846 

86,969 

618 

10 

4,061 

6,885 

8,590 

8.013 

17.(B1 

14,618 

10,881 

14,835 

6,409 

9,504 

1£8 

13.948 

1,114 

766 

653 


674,918 


The  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  has  been  no  less  rapid  than  the  growth 
in  population.  Already  it  is  the  fourth  in  the 
Union  in  the  prodojotion  of  com,  the  fifth  in 
wheat,  and  the  sixth  in  liye-stock.  The  largest 
share  of  attention  thns  far  has  been  given  to 
agricultarOf  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  have 
greater  intelligence  and  enterprise  been  shown 
in  this  important  department  of  industry.  8o- 
cieties  have  been  very  generally  formed  to 
gather  and  distribute  information  and  give  en- 
couragement in  its  various  branches,  and  the 
State  and  county  fairs  of  Iowa  show  tlie  most 
satisfactory  results  of  the  industrial  efforts  of 
the  people. 

Much  encouragement  has  been  given  at  all 
times  to  immigration  into  the  State,  botli  from 
the  older  portions  of  the  country  and  from 
Europe,  xhe  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
passed  an  act  creating  a  Board  of  Immigration, 
to  consist  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  from  each  congressional  district, 
the  Governor  himself  acting  as  president  ex 
officio.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  do  every 
thing  which  may  well  enhance  immigration 
into  the  State.  Its  secretary,  in  the  language 
of  the  act,  '^  shall  act  as  Commissioner  of  Im- 


migration, lie  shall  be  a  person  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  argicultural,  mineral,  and  other 
resources  of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  Lis  duty 
to  prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  pamphlets 
and  documents,  setting  forth  facts  and  statis- 
tics,  illustrating  the  advantages  and  material 
resources  of  the  State,  and  containing  correct 
information  for  immigrants  in  relation  to  its 
climate,  soil,  production,  schools,  railroads, 
and  all  other  matters  of  interest  to  said  im- 
migrants. It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said 
Commissioner  to  maintain  correspondence 
with  associations  and  parties  generally  inter- 
ested in  immigration,  and  may  publish  or  cause 
to  be  published,  in  Eastern  journals,  essays  and 
articles,  treating  on,  and  describing  truly,  the 
agricultural,  mineral,  commercial,  social,  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  State.^^ 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  send  agents  to 
the  Eastern  States,  and  to  Europe,  *^  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  advising  immigration, 
and  is  required  to  cooperate  with  the  Board 
of  Immigration  at  Washington  City,  and  to 
make  regular  reports  of  their  labor  and  pro- 
ceedings to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
accompanied  by  such  references,  suggestions, 
and  statistics,  as  may  furnish  good  and  re1iaf»le 
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data  and  a  proper  basis  for  further  legislation  ing  the  concession  asked  for,  was  proposed, 

on  the  sabject  of  immigration/'  but  after  some  discussion  it  was  laid  on  the 

The  JBoard  of  Immigration  was  appointed  table.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  pro- 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  imme*  hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liauors  was 
diately  organized  for  the  work.  At  its  first  also  discussed.  A  prohibitory  law  au*ead7  ex- 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  isted  in  the  State,  and  the  question  of  its  modi- 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  be  requested  fioation  was  considered.  The  result  was  tlie 
to  enter  into  oorrespo]idence  and  negotiations  passage  of  an  act  allowing  the  several  counties 
with  the  different  railroad  companies  and  to  determine  whether  the  sale  of  ale,  wine, 
other  parties  owning  or  controlling  large  and  beer,  should  be  prohibited  or  not  within 
tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  requesting  their  own  limits,  by  submitting  the  question 
their  cooperation  and  aasistanoo  in  inducing  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  An  act  was  passed, 
immigration  to  said  State.  providing  for  a  submission  to  the  people,  at  the 

The  negotiation  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  election  of  1870,  of  the  question  of  holding  a 
the  part  of  the  principal  railroad  companies  to  oonvention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
defray  the  expenses  of  agents  sent  abroad  to  the  result  to  be  reported  to  the  General  As- 
enoourage  immigration,  and  to  pay  for  the  dis-  sembly  at  its  next  session, 
tribution  of  pamphlets  and  of  other  printed  Bailroad  legislation  also  demanded  a  large 
matter  furnished  to  their  agents  by  the  JBoard.  share  of  attention.  A  bill  was  proposed  "  to 
Pamphlets  and  circulars  were  subsequently  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  railroads, 
prepared,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Iowa  and  to  establish  uniform  and  reasonable  rates 
as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  permanent  of  tariffforthe  transportation  of  certain  freights 
settlement,  and  the  proper  means  were  adopted  thereon."  This  led  to  an  extended  debate,  in- 
fer scattering  these  among  the  people  of  the  volving  the  expediency  of  interference  of  the 
Sastern  States  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  government  in  the  management  or  control  of 
An  Immigrant  Aid  Society  was  also  formed  in  railroads,  the  dangerous  power  and  influence 
the  western  part  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  which  these  corporations  are  attaining,  and 
interests  of  that  particular  section.  other  kindred  questions.    The  bill  was  Anally 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  second  Monday  defeated  in  the  Senate,  where  it  originated,  by 

in  January,  and  continued  its  sessions  until  a  vote  of  20  in  its  favor  to  21  against  it.    An 

about  the  middle  of  April.    One  hundred  and  act  for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  also 

eighty   acts  were  passed  and   twenty-seven  occasioned  much  debate,  and  was  finally  passed, 

joint  resolutions  adopted.    Among  the  more  The  following  are  its  principal  provisions : 

importants  acts  was  one  making  careful  and  That  each  ndlroad  company,  owning  or  operating  a 

thorough  provision  for  the  management  of  the  railroad  in  this  State,  shall  annually,  on  or  before  tno 

two  Insane  Asylums  of  the  State,  which  are  fifteenth  davofFebruaryofeach  year,  make  out  and 

^^,.^*^..A  •  ♦ivA  ^«A  «*•  -kJF  .«•»*  i>i^«o«lif    «r,ii  *\y^  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  sworn  statement, 

located,  the  one  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  the  ^^^^^    forth:  first,  the  amount  of  gross  receipts  of' 

other  at  Independence ;  one  providmg  for  the  their  raaroad  tor  the  year  encUng  the  thirty-first  day 

government  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  of  December  preceding;  second,  the  number  of  miles 

City;  one  authorizing  the  several  counties  to  of  ™fti»  track  of  their  railroad  in  each  county  on  the 


the  State.    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  of  their  railroad  or  any  two  of  them, 

establishment  of  an  Industrial  Home  fbr  the  Sbotiow  9.  The  State  Treaaurer  shall  levy  on  said 

Blind,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  capitol  gn»8rec^ptsataxasfoUowB,vi».:  On  the  first  $8,000 

buiWing.    pe  following  appropria^^^^^^^  Z^T^S'oZ'^^^t^ZiVt^^^^^ 

made  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Btat^  mstitutions,  per  centum;  and  on  the  excess  of  receipts  over  $6,000 

making  in  the  aggregate  $586,600 :  per  mile,  three  per  centum,  which  taxes  the  sud.rail- 

„     ,.  , ,    T  .       -*  T  J        A •          *ii*K  AAA  road  companies  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  first  day 

C^iSi  .  .'  ^. "!  ..?°.^^  If*!    ;;.*;;;.  ^mm  <>^  Mawh/after  which  time  said  taxes  if  not  paid  shafi 

AimcnltiiralOoik^e.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.'!.'.'i.'.'.'.'.'.'    68]000  become  delinquent,  and  the  same  penalties  and  in- 

Bund  Asylum *.*.'.'.'.'/. ' '. '. '. '. .  *.  *.  '.!!*.!!'.!     41000  tefest  shall  attach  as  on  other  taxes. 

Deafa&dBamb Asylum, Council Blath....     S5.000  Sso.  8.  After  the  said  taxes  become  delinquent, 

Hospital  for  Insane  at  Monnt  Pleasant. ....     94.000  the  State  Treasurer  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  same 

Orpbans' Homes S9,M0  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  rights  and 

pSJSentla7v       S'OOO  powers  as  a  sheriff  under  execution,  except  that  no 

Beform  School.  !!!!!!'.!'..!'.*..!'.!!  1. ...... !     15000  process  shall  be  necessary,  to  authorize  the  Treasurer 

*  to  seize  and  sell  property  for  the  collection  of  said 

Besolutions  were  adopted  on  several  matters  taxes, 

of  interest.    One  of  these  ratified  the  fifteenth  Seo.  4.  One  flfi;h  of  the  taxes  leyied  and  collected 

amendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  an-  »«  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  the  State  Treasury  to 

^*u^-  r^^r^^^A  -  ««-o*.^,«  ^f  ^r.^«i  ♦^i-™^!.-  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  several  revenues 

Other  favored  a  system  of  postal  telegraphs,  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  other  four-fifths  of  said  taxes 


to  w^men  was  Wht  lefore  the  Legislatare    ^bT£L"WetrLrortkri^^?^t§Ud 

by  a  large  number  of  petitions  on  the  subject,    thereto. 

and  an  amendment  to  the  oonstltution,  mak-       Beo.  6.  If  any  railroad  company  shall  fail  to  for* 
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nish  the  sworn  statement  required  hy  this  act  on  actaal  tettlers,  and  prevent  their  ftbaoiptlon by  maia- 

or  before  the  time  herein  provided,  the  State  Treas^  moth  monopolieB. 

urer  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  ascer-  JRetoh^^   That  we  assert  the  right  of  the  people 

tain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  eross  earnings  of  suoh  by  legislative  ena^ment  to  regulate  and  ootitrol  dl 

delinquent  company,  and  shaliassess  thereon  the  tax  moneyed  coiporations  upon    which  eztraoidinaiy 

as  herein  provided,  together  with  a  penalty  thereon  rights  are  conferred  by  charter. 

of  thirty  per  cent,  for  such  neglect,  which  tax  and  ^esolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 

penalty  shall  be  collected  as  provided  by  the  third  sbridtre  the  most  foU  jmd  free  enjoyment  of  civifaod 

section  of  this  act.    When  the  State  Treasurer  has  religious  liberty. 

to  incur  any  expense  either  in  the  assessment  or  col-  EmclMd^  That  we  cordlany  invite  the  electors  of 

lection  of  said  taxes  after  they  become  delinquent,  he  Iowa  to  ooiJperate  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  prm-. 

shall  add  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  taxes  due.  ciples  herein  emmoiated* 

which  shall  be  his  compensation  for  said  assessment  ««•«/-« 

and  collection.    The  taxes  herein  provided  for  shall  The  Bepnbiican  Convention  assembled  on  the 

be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  any  and  all  purposes  on  the  17th  of  August,  at  Des  Moines.  The  ticket  put 

road-bed,  n^ht  of  way,  track,  rolling-st<H)k,  and  ne-  in  nomination  was  as  foUows :  Judges  of  the 


taxed  as  property  of  individuals  in  the  respective  ward  Wright ;  Auditor,  JT}hn  Bussell ;  Treas- 

counUes  in  which  the  same  may  be  situated.  urer,  Samuel  E,  Rankin ;    Register  of  State 

Seo.  6.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  Land-Office,  Aaron  Brown:  Attorney-General, 

apply  to  any  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  rr          -rSrV   '^*""    x^xvwii,  ^vwaucj  vicu^xai, 

ormsouri  River,  but  suchbridffes  shall  be  assessed  ^^PT'^  ^  i,  ^^'''    i    *                            .          , 

and  taxed  on  the  some  basis  as  the  property  of  indi-  The  following  platform  was    unanimously 

viduals.  adopted: 

An  act  was  also  passed  "to  enable  town-  ^^^^"^  TS?^2^?  ^^^  ^^  ??!??  ^S^X  ^^^T 

ships,  incorporated                   -                      ^  ^  *  -                       ^                   ^,^s..^^ 

in  the  construction  of ^ 

instances  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  established  manhood  suffirage ;  crushed  treason  :*giren 

this  purpose  was  questioned,  and  an  iojunction  to  us  the  Pacific  Bailroad ;  settled  the  dpctnne  of 

asked  for  to  prevent  it    The  district  judge,  J^«  Vfi'^'^  ^\  expataiation,  mamtained  the  honor,  in- 

howorer,  re/sed  to  ^ne  the  mjunctioi,  ^d  ^ S;^  t^„1  "b^^i^^'f^^*^ 

his  action  was  sustainea  by  the  Supreme  Court,  from  interfering  with  the  ^oTemmenta  on  this  conti- 

which  thereby  affirmed  the  constitutionality  nent ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  power  Is  the  only  safe 

of  the  law.    Opposition  to  the  payment  of  in-  guw-antee  for  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

thrLrf^^^^n^T^n^  T^'r  *^  ^^  ^^  fai^L^d^el'LX'll^"^^^^^ 
the  construction    of  railroads,  at    one  time  Grant,  by  which  our  national  debt  has  been  so  large- 
threatened  to  result  m  an  open  defiance  of  the  ly  reduced,  and  our  national  credit  and  honor  so 
authority/'  of  the  Federal  courts,  which  had  de-  firmly  maintained. 

cided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law  pro-  ;B«<??M  That  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  in^pen 

Tr;;i;T«^  Am.  Uo  *^».«.»ia««4-  "k^*  ♦!.«  AnA«/./yf;>A  ^^^Xr^^  Bsble,  and  should  be  so  adiusted  as  not  to  become 

viding  for  Its  payment,  but  the  energetic  action  p^ju'dicial  to  the  industriaf  intervts  of  any  class  or 

01  Oreneral  Dix  prevented  any  violent  outbreak*  section  of  the  country,  while  securing  to  our  home 

The  election  'of  the  year  was  for  members  of  nroducen  fkir  competition  with  foreign  capital  and 

Congress,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  labor. 

the  State  executive  officers,  with  the  exception  ^,^''^^**  ^®  JT?  ?PPS^  *^  .^"^  f^^y!?^ 

of  Governor,  who  holds  oyer  tUl  January,  W  S^o^tiSL"  wlfL?^''^^^^                        ^*adJ 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  place  at  Des  for  securing  their  speedy  sale  at  moderate  prices,  and 

Moines  on  the  l()th  of  August,  and  nominated  occupancy  upon  fair  ana  liberal  terms  by  any  and  all 

the  following  ticket:  For  Secretary  of  State,  wl»2  ^e^ire  to  purchase  and  settle  upon  them. 

Ohai,.Dorr  ofPolkConnty;  forA^itor  W.n!  J:^&^^ZIXJ'^^:^^^:^^, 

Cramer,  of  Louisa;  for  Treasurer,  W,  C.  James,  and  with  this  view  we  indorse  the  present  adminis' 

of  Pottawattamie ;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  M.  tration  of  the  State  government,  and  recommend  it 

Martin,  of  Scott.   The  platform,  which  was  to  ^^  favorable  consideration  of  the  people,  and  to 

unanimously  adopted,  contained  the  following  ^'^^g'®  administrations.                        v  ,  ^  ,*. 

^•Aa/^in44/v«a  \         ^    ^                                         **  JtUKiwtoLy  That  wc  aTc  m  favor  of  such  legislation 

resomnons .  ^  ^^1  protect  the  people  from  the  oppression  of 

Retolt^i^  That  the  present  internal  revenue  systenl  monopolies  controlled  by  and  in  the  interest  of  cor- 

of  the  Umted  States  is  unendurable  in  its  oppressive  porations. 

exactions;  that  to  impose  burdens  on  one  class  of  JReaolved,  That  while,  as  Americans,  we  ftel  in  duty 
citizens,  or  upon  one  branch  of  industry,  to  build  up  bound  to  preserve  a  just  and  equitable  neutrality  in 
another,  and  to  support  an  ormv  of  office-holders  to  the  contest  now  waging  in  Europe,  yet  we  cannot 
enforce  their  collection,  are  abuses  of  the  taxincr  forget  that  in  our  late  war  the  sympathies  and  ma- 
power.  And  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  collection  of  tenal  aid  of  the  German  States  were  ft-eely  given  us. 
taxes  through  State  governments.  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  unqualifiea 

J2«M>2f;«2,  That  wo  are  opposed  to  the  present  unjust,  sympathy  with  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Germans  to 

unequal,  and  oppressive  tariff  system,  and  in  lavor  maintain  and  defend  their  national  unity;  and  we 

of  one  which,  wnile  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  raising  condemn  the  course  which  the  Democratic  press  of 

the  necessary  revenue  to  provide  lor  the  liquidation  the  country^  has  been  and  is  now  pureuing  in  support 

of  our  national  debt,  and  meet  the  expenditures  of  an  of  a  despotic,  imperial  dynasty,  and  a  causeless  war 

economical  administration,  will  not  oppress  labor,  against  a  people  desiring  peace  and  aspiring  to  per- 

and  build  up  monopolies.  ifect  liberty. 

Eetolwd.  Tliat  we  are  in  favor  of  such  disposition  Besolved,  That  the  Hepublican  party  of  Iowa  wel- 

of  our  public  lands  as  will  secure  their  occupation  by  come  to  our  shores  all  human  beings  of  svery  nation, 
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irrespectiva  of  nc»  or  color,  Toluntarily  s^kinff  a 
homo  in  our  nudst ;  and  that  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges vhleh  we,  as  citizens,  demand  for  ourselves, 
ve  will  freely  accord  to  them. 

Bttolv^^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  amending  out 
naturalization  laws  by  striking  oat  the  word  ^*  white  " 
from  the  same  wherever  it  occurs. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Oc^ 
tober,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  bj  large  mijoritie&  The  to- 
tal vote  for  Secretary  of  State  was  164,265,  of 
which  Wright  received  108,877,  and  Dorr 
60,888,  makLng  the  mfijority  of  the  former 
42,469.  The  proposition  for  a  convention  to 
revise  the  State  constitution  was  voted  down. 
82,089  to  24^846.  The  following  members  of 
Congress  were  elected  in  the  six  districts,  all 
Benublicans :  first  district,  George  W.  MoOrarj, 
rejected;  second,  Aylett  B.  Cotton;  third, 
William  P.  Wolf,  to  fill  vacancy ;  fourth,  Wfl- 
liam  G-.  Donnan ;  fifth,  Madison  M.  Walden ; 
sixth,  Francis  W.  Palmer,  reelected;  seventh, 
Jackson  Orr. 

The  State  institntions  of  Iowa  are  well  or- 
ganized and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  no 
statisties  have  been  reported  for  the  ^ear  1870. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe. 
Zing,  Yictor  Emmanuel,  born  March  14, 
1820;  succeeded  his  father,  as  King  of  Sar^ 
dinia,  on  March  23,  1849;  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy  on  March  17,  1861.  Heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Prince  Humbert,  bom 
March  14,  184^;  married  April  22,  1868,  to 
Princess  Marguerita  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  of  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.  The  ministry  (December,  1869) 


was  composed  as  folio  ws :  E.  Visconti-Venosta, 
President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  J. 
Lanza,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Raeli,  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  of  Public  Worship ;  G.  Sella, 
Minister  of  Finances;  Lieutenant-General  J. 
Govone,  Minister  of  War;  Bear- Admiral  G. 
Acton,  Minister  of  Marine ;  C.  Correnti,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction ;  J.  Gadda,  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  A.  Castagnola,  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  represented  by  G.  P. 
Marsh,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary -  at  Florence  (June  23,  1861). 
(Jount  L.  Corti  was  accredited  Italian  minister 
at  Washington  in  May,  1870.  The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  109,743  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  January  1, 
1870,  25,766,217,  is  as  follows:  ♦  Province  of 
Piedmont,  2,983,247;  Liguria,  885,727:  Lom- 
bardy,  3,296.610;  Venetia,  2,718,638;  Emilia, 
2,121,653;  Umbria,  545,017;  Marca,  934,004; 
Tuscany,  2,118,401 ;  Abruzzo  Mountains,  etc., 
1,280,440;  Campagna,  2,753,555;  Apulia, 
1,386,911;  Basilicata,  *514,765;  Calabria, 
1,198,279 ;  SicUy,  2,512,124;  Sardinia,  617,851. 
The  cen^ius  of  1861,  which  did  not  include  Ve- 
netia (annexed  1866),  contains  the  following 
report  of  the  population  as  to  nationality : 

The  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 

was  at  (hat  time 81,777,884 

Among  these  them  were  foreignen 88,680 

Foreigners  permanently  reaicOng  in  the  king- 
dom.         71,805 

The  division  of  the  population,  according  to 
the  languages  spoken  (census  of  1861)  was  as 
follows : 


FROVIKCKS. 


PleUmont 

Liimria 

Lomtmrdr 

Emilia,  Marca,  and  Umbria. 

Toacanr. , 

NeapoUtan  Provinces 

8lcl&. 

BariOnla 


Total.... 
Venetia,  about. 


JCinffdom  of  Italy. 


Total  FopoIattoB. 


8,764,868 
771,478 
8,104,838 
8,642,659 
1,886,884 
6«797,a89 
8,892,414 
688,064 


81,777,884 
8,496,448 


84,873,778 


nrHABITAllTS  BPKASIIMI 


Italiaa. 


8,686,851 
769,887 
8,102,488 
8.641,544 
t898.(l84 
6,780,896 
8,868,649 
660,748 


81,541.879 
8,448,000 


98,990,000 


FNoeh. 


188,296 

060 

1,191 

697 

1,180 

6,684 

888 

189 


184,485 


135,000 


other  Ub. 

0«niuin. 

EuglUh. 

go««^ 

4,220 

817 

170 

285 

583 

498 

877 

165 

177 

•      849 

187 

148 

419 

1,676 

1,185 

1,894 

8,288 

66,585 

846 

604 

82,547 

18 

36 

7,078 

8,143 

6,546 

87,881 

15,000 

•  ■  •  • 

88,000 

88.000   I   6,000 


180,000 


Among  tliose  languages  not  specified  in  the 
above  table,  about  56,000  were  Albanians  and 
some  21,000  Greeks.  The  88,000  inhabitants 
of  Tenetia,  who  speak  neither  Italian  nor  Ger« 
man,  are  of  Slavonian  extraction.  The  popu- 
lation was  diyided,  according  to  sexes,  as  fol- 
lows: 


penditures  at  $212,219,034, .  showing  a  deficit 
of  $31^617,974.  The  interest. on  ViQ  publio 
debt,  payable  in  1870,  amounted  to  $88,789,814. 
The  army,  in  1869,  according  to  the  budget  Df 
the  Ministry  of  War,  consisted  of  188,441  on  a 
peace  footing,  and  of  678,721  on  a  war  footing. 
On  January  1,  1870,  there  were: 


Jan.  1, 1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


3 


84,680,974 
84,888,688 
8S,097,188 
96,844,198 
85,404,733 


18,850.588 
18,458,745 
18,664,581 
18,691,448 
18,786,688 


I 


18,880,441 
18,488,888 
18,588,661 
18,658,744 
18,678,086 


^1 


i 


998 
998 
997 
997 
906 


_ g 

Offloen. 

Mm. 

TTnder  arms 

11,889 
8,684 

■  •  •  • 

147,878 
196,193 
188,000 

Offloora  and  men  on  ftirlonsrb,  Istcatestory 
"Hjen  on  ftirtoogb,                     8d       ** 

Total 

14,866 

681,670 

14,866 

Total  officers  and  men 

646,443 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1870  the  total 
revenue  was  estimated  at  $180,596,160;  ex- 


■*  since  the  ooenpatlon  of  the  Papal  States  and  the  city 
of  Borne,  In  September,  ISTOt,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
annexed  to  fho  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  area  of  the*Pa]>al 
States  is  4,568  sqnare  miles ;  popnlatlon,  according  to  the 
census  of  Janoaxy  1, 1868, 788,181. 
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The  navy,  on  January  1, 1870,  consisted  of: 
22  iron-clad  steamers,  carrying  201  guns ;  20 
screw-steamers,  with  870  guns;  and  82  side- 
wheel  steamers,  with  113  guns.  Of  sailing- 
yessels  there  were:  1  frigate  of  the  second 
class,  carrying  26  guns;  4  corvettes  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes,  with  52  gnns; 
2  brigantines,  with  20  guns,  and  1  transport 
with  6  guns.  The  marine  officers  were:  1 
admiral;  5  vice-admirals;  12  rear-admirals; 
86  captains  of  yessels-of-the-line ;  28  captains 
of  frigates  of  the  first  class,  and  88  of  the  sec- 
ond class ;  80  lieutenants  of  the  first  class,  145 
of  the  second  class,  and  140  sub-lieutenants. 
Of  sailors  and  machinists  there  were  11,193; 
artisans,  660.  -  The  marines  consisted  of  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  having  234  officers  and 
5,688  men. 

The  special  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in 
1868  (official)  was: 


France 

Bngland 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Greece 

Papal  States 

Netberlandfl 

Rn»»ia 

Other  European ^  Countries. 


Total  Europe. 


TJnUed  States 

South  America 

W.  Indies  and  Central  America. 


Total  America. 


t 


Other  Countries., 
Grand  total. 


Iinporti. 


Nl,116,000 

44,788,000 

S6,S5a,000 

9.842,000 

4,903,000 

060,000 

1,868,000 

K,<m.ooo 

S.489.000 
4,500,000 


1141,987,000 

6,890,000 
1,80S,000 
1,811,000 


$9,006,000 

1,216,000 
8,297,000 


$156,496,000 


Exporti. 


$85,768,000 

18.640,000 

17,214.000 

11,866.000 

.  1,919,000 

*   646,000 

2,413,000 

969,000 

1,616,000 

4,294,000 


189,224,000 

6,268,000 

8,706,000 

»I7,000 


$9,216,000 

418,000 
1.786,000 


$100,648,000 


The  transit  commerce,  during  the  year  1868, 
was  valued  at  (15,782,000.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine on  December  81, 1868,  including  Yenetia, 
consisted  of  17,946  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  882,829 ;  among  which  were  101 
steamers,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
28,442. 

The  receipts  of  the  varioits  railroads  through- 
out the  kingdom  amouDted,  in  1868,  to  $15,- 
591,845  ;  those  of  •  the  telegraph-lines  to 
1866,077.*    . 

The  principal  political  and  historical  event, 
in*  1870,  was  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Germany  and  France,  the  latter 
power  concluded  vto  withdraw  her  army  of 
occupation  from  Rome,  and  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont  sent  a  dispatch  to  that  effect  to  the 
French  minister,  on  July  26th,  with  instruc- 
tions to  read  its  contents  to  Oardinal  Antonelli. 
Tlie  necessary  arrangements  having  been  ter- 
minated between  France  and  Italy,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Rome  was  immediately  begun,  and 
completed  on  August  11th.    On  August  4th 

*  f^r  particular  Information  concerning  the  railroads 
and  telesraph'llnefl  of  Italy,  see  article  EuBora. 


the  Italian  Government  issued  a  proclamation, 
renewing  the  stipulations,  which  are  inserted 
below,  of  the  September  convention,  by  which 
it  had  bound  itself  to  abstain  from  all  attacks 
upon  the  Papal  States,  and  to  defend  them 
against  any  invasion.  This  declaration  of  the 
Government  caused  an  excitement  among  the 
republicans  of  Italy.  A  vast  crowd  assem- 
bled at  Florence  in  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  shouting  for  the  republic,  and  trying 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  tower  of  the 
palace  to  hoist  the  republican  flag.  The  cry 
for  the  annexation  of  Rome  becoming  bois- 
terous, negotiations  were  attempted  with  the 
Papal  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Italian  capital  to  Rome.  It  was 
assumed  that  nothing  else  could  avert  a  revolu- 
tion, which  might  imperil  both  the  Pope  and 
the  King.  As  the  Pope  rejected  aU  overtures, 
the  King  of  Italy,  with  the  assent  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  France)  ordered  an 
army  of  observation  of  60,000  men,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Gadoma,  toward  the  frontier 
of  the  Papal  States.  A  last  effort  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  surrender  of  the  city  was  made  by 
Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino,  who  was  author- 
ized by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  to  the  Pope:  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Pope  and  his  unrestricted  Juris- 
diction within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome  to 
be  upheld  and  guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  civil  list  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury.  All  nations  &d  their  repre- 
sentatives to  have  free  access  to  the  Pope ;  all 
church  establishments  in  Rome  to  be  neutral- 
ized; the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers 
near  the  Papal  See  to  enjoy  fuU  immunity;  the 
cardinals  to  retain  their  revenue  and  immu- 
nity ;  the  salary  of  all  military  and  civil  func- 
tionaries to  be  paid  as  before ;  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
to  have  the  full  and  absolutely  free  exercise 
of  their  ecclesiastical  frinctions. 

These  propositions  were  accompanied  by  the 
following  autograph  letter  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, dated  Florence,  September  8, 1870: 

Mo8T  Holt  Fathxb  :  With  the.  affection  of  a  son, 
with  the  faith  of  a  Catholic,  with  the  loyalty  of  a  king, 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  Italian,  I  aiadress  myself 
a^in,  OS  I  have  done  formerly,  to  the  heart  of  your 
Holiness.  A  storm  fiill  of  penis  threatens  Europe. 
Favored  by  the  war  which  desolates  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  the  party  of  the  cosmopolitan  revolution 
increases  in  coura^  and  auda«itv,  and  is  prepar> 
ing  to  strike,  especially  in  Italy  ana  in  the  provinces 
by  your  Holiness,  the  last  blows  at  the  monarchy 
and  the  papacy.  I  know,  most  Holy  Father,  that 
the  greatness  of  your  soul  would  not  (kll  below  the 


dispensation 

of  the  nation  of  the  destinies  of  all  Italians,  I  feel  the 
duty  of  tf^inpf,  in  the  face  of  £urp|>e  and  of  Catholi- 
dty.  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  on  the 
pemnsnlo,  and  the  security  of  the  Holy  See.  Now, 
most  Holy  Father,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  popnla- 
lions  governed  by  your  Holiness,  and  the  presence 
among  them  of  foreten  troops  coming  from  different 
places  with  different  intentions,  axe  a  source  of  agita- 
tion and  of  peril  evident  to  all.    Chance  or  the  ef- 
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foTToscenoe  of  passions  may  lead  to  violenco  and  to  the  frontier  at  four  different  points.    Some 

an  effusion  of  Wood  which  It  i«  my  duty  and  youw^  skirmUhes   took  place    between  the  Italian 

^Z^^f^^J^/ZV^H^^tl^^  troops  and  the  Papal  Zonaves  but  the  latter 

the  Holy  See  that  my  troops  already  guarding  the  vere  forced  to  retire,  and  Uadoma  adranced 

frontiers  should  advance  and  occupy  uie  positions  to  within  fonr  miles  of  the  city  of  Borne,  while 

which  shall  be  Indispensable  to  the  security  of  your  General  Bixio  took  possession  of  Civita  V  eoohia 

Holiness  and.  to  the  maintenance  of  order.    W  without  meeting  with  any  serious  resistance. 

Holmess  will  not  see  a  hostile  act  m  this  measure  of  «,,  ^   «^««««i   4.vl«   «.„«^™«.^   i,?-  *«^^^-  i^ 

precaution.    14y  Government  and  my  forces  will  re-  The  general  then  manoBuvred  his  troops  m 

strict  themselves  absolutely  to  an  action  conservative  such  manner  as  to  invest  the  city,  preparatory 

and  tutelary  to  the  rights,  easily  reconcilable,  of  to  an  attack  if  a  peaceful  surrender  was  not 

the  Boman^opulations,  with  the  inviohibility  of  the  made.    Meanwhile  the  Pope,  seeing  that  the 

Sovereign  ?onti?imd  of  his  spiritual  mithontv,  and  j^                    ^  hand,  sent  the  following 

with  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.    If  your  •"««"*»'"«"  **«»*«»  ««««,  »«««      «^uv/TT«ug 

Holiness,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  and  as  your  sacred  char-  instructions   to  (xoneral    Kanzler,   the    oom- 

acter  and  the  goodness  of  your  soul  give  me  the  right  mander-in-chief  of  the  Papal  forces : 

to  hope,  is  mspired  with  a  wish  equal  to  mine  of  QjunniAL :  Now  that  a  grand  sacrifice,  as  well  as 

avoiding  all  conflict,  and  escaping  the  danger  of  the  most  enormous  iiyustice,  is  about  to  lo  oonsum- 

Tiolenoe,  you  wiU  be  able  to  take,  with  tiie  Count  mated— now  that  the  troops  of  a  Catholic  Kinff,  with- 

Ponza  di  Saa  Martmo,  who  presents  you  this  letter,  out  provocation,  without  even  the  sembhmci  of  a 

and  who  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  instructions  ■           -     -    ■                ....     _   .   - 


mit  me  to  hope  staU  that  the  present  moment,  as  ^hjeh  you  have  shown  hitherto,  f5r  the  affection  of 

solemn  for  Ital^  as  for  the  Church  Mid  for  the  pawwy,  ^Moh  you  have  given  proof  to  tie  Holy  See,  and  for 

will  «ve  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  be-  your  readiness  to  devote  yourself  solely  to  the  defence 

nevolencewluch  has  never  been  extmguished  in  your  Jf  this  metropolis.     Let  these  lines  remain  as  a 

howttowardthisland,whidiisal8oyouroTOcountry,  solemn  document  to  testify  the  disoipUne,  loyalty, 

and  of  those  sentiments  of  conciliation  which  I  have  ^nd  valor  of  the  troops  wluoh  have  bSen  in  the  serl 

always  studied  with  an  indefatigable  perse venmoe  to  vice  of  the  Holy  See.    As  for  the  duration  of  tlie  de- 


might  preserve  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  glorious    negotiations  will  be  entered  into  foi  the  surrender  oi 
seat  indenendent  of  all  human  sovereignty  t  the  city  as  soon  as  the  first  breach  is  made  in  the 


troo 

the 

compllshed  a  marvellous  worlf ,  given  peace  to  the 


compiisnea  a  marveiious  worx,  fljiven  peace  to  ine  must  not  be  said  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  even  though 
Church,  and  shown  to  Europe,  shocked  by  the  hor-  junustly  assaUed,  gave  his  assent  to  prolonged  blood- 
rors  of  war,  how  «;eat  battles  can  be  won  and  im-    2hSd.    Our  cause  is  that  of  God,  Vnd  in  Him  we 


mortal  victonoe  a^ieyed  by  an  act  of  justice  and  by  pi^oe  our  whole  confidence.    I  bless  you  from  my 

a  single  word  of  affection.  heart-you,  general,  and  all  our  troops.    From  the 

I  beg  your  Hohness  to  bestow  upon  meyour  Apos-  Vatican,  September  19, 1870.         PIO  IX.,  Pope, 
tolio  benediction,  and  I  renew  to  your  Holmess  the 

expression  of  my  profound  respect.  Your  HoUness's  On  the  20th  orders  were  given  for  the  im- 

most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  mMtdevote^^  'mediate  attack  upon  the  city.    At  half-past 

VXCTOB  EMMANUEL.  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  homhard- 

The  reply  of  the  Pope  was  delivered  to  ment  of  some  hours,  a  breach  was  opened  on 

Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino,  who  returned  to  the  right  side  of  Porta  Pia  by  the  ItaHan  artil- 

Florence  on  the  18th.    It  was  as  follows :  lery,  and  another  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo.   The 

To  King  Vidor  JEmmanud  IL :  walls  were  immediately  passed,  and  the  Papal 

TorB  Ma/sstt  :  Count  Ponsa  di  San  Martino  has  troops  were   obliged  to  retreat  toward  the 

eonsi^ied  to  me  the  letter  your  Miyesty  was  pleased  Vatican,  while  the  Pope  took  refuge  in  the 

to  address  me,  but  it  is  unworthy  an  affectionate  son  noafl*^  ^f  flf    Anr*o1rv 

who  glories  in  professing  the  CathoUo  faith.    I  shall  ^^i^^  ^^  ?i  ^^®^?\v     t>      i  *                      c 

not  now  enter  into  the  detiuls  of  your  letter,  to  avoid  ^he  resistance  or  tne  Jrapal  troops  was  of 

a  renewal  of  that  deep  sorrow  your  first  letter  caused  only  short  duration,  the  Italian  bersaglleri  re- 

me.    I  give  thanks  to  God,  who  has  permitted  your  ceiving  the  surrender  of  the  Zouaves  at  the 

Majesty  to  fiU  the  last  days  of  my  life  with  bitterness,  pioxzo  da  OaH  in  thA  ftfhAmonn  nf  tliA  A^mA 

Fof  the  rest.  I  cannot  giint  certein  reauesto,  or  con-  i^f  ^%T,t  af1^,W5o«t  ^fl^J^Lfiwt^^  ?.! 

form  with  <»rtaiD  prinSples  oontamed\n  yoir  letter.  1*^-     "0  stipulations  of  the  capitulation  for 

Again  I  call  upon  God,  and  into  His  hands  commit  ^he  surrender  of  the  city  were  arranged  be- 

my  cause,  wluoh  is  His  cause.    I  pray  God  to  grant  tween  General  Oadoma,  on  the  part  of  the 

your  Majesty  many  graces,  to  free  you  from  dangers,  Italian  Government,  and  General  Kanzler,  as 

andtodispensetoyouHismeroy,  which  yousomuch  commander  of  the  ^son,  as  follows: 

Given  at  the  Vatican,  September  11, 1870.  Villa  Alba^  September  20, 1870. 

PIUS  PP.  IX.  I.  The  city  of  Rome,  except  that  part  which  is 

Ti»A  xrtviM  imTM^vi^to^AW  a^rif  r^^^n.^  4.yv  n««  Ibnltcd  to  thc  southcm  pBTt  01  the  wsUs  of  tho  Sauto 

The  King  immediately  sent  orders  to  Gen-  ^^^^  ^^  comprehends  Monte  Vatican  and  the 

eral  Oadoma  to  enter  the  Papal  territory,  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  forming  the  so-called  Leonine 

to  occupy  the  city  of  Borne.    He  also  ordered  City,  its  complete  armament,  fla^,  arms,^  ammuni- 

a  plebiseittim  to  be  taken  as  early  as  practica-  ^^on,  and  stores.    All  the  materiu  belonging  to  the 

ble  on  the  question  of  "the  unity  of  Italy."  ff ''•®2?'th  *  ^^  ^|  «o°"«»«d  ^  ^^  *«>^P»  ^^  1^" 

General  Oadorna  divided  his  army  into  four  ^^%  the  giXon  of  the  city  shall  depart,  receiv- 

columns,  with  which  he  immediately  crossed  ing  the  honors  of  war,  with  flags,  arms,  and  baggage. 
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After  the  honors  shall  have  been  rendered  to  them,  oTerpowerinff  army  to  complete  the  spoliation  of  the 

they  will  lay  down  flags  and  arms.    The  officers  dommions  or  the  Holy  See ;  although  perfect  tran- 

shail  have  a  right  to  carry  with  them  their  swords,  quillity  reigned  throughout  them,  in  spite  of  vciy 

horses,  and  any  thing  belonging  to  them.    The  for*  active  instigations  maide  ftom  without,  and  in  spite 

eign  troops  shall  leave  first;  the  others  will  follow,  of  the  spontaneous  and  continual  demonstrations  of 

in  the  order  of  battle,  with  the  left  in  ftont.    The  fidelity,  attachment,  and  filial  affection  to  the  august 

garrison  will  leave  to-morrow  morning,  at  seven.  person  of  the  Holy  Father  that  were  made  in  all  parts, 

3.  The  foreign  troops  shall  be  disbanded  and  im-  and  especially  at  Borne. 

mediatelv  sent  back  to  their  respective  countries.  Before  perpetrating  this  last  act  of  terrible  injustice. 
They  will  leave  to*moiTow  by  railway.  The  Govern-  the  Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino  was  sent  to  Kome  s^ 
ment  has  the  right  of  taking  into  consideration  the  the  bearer  of  a  letter  written  by  the  King  Victor  Em- 
rights  of  pension  which  they  might  have  stipulated  numuel  to  the  Holy  Father.  That  letter  stated  that 
with  the  Papal  Government.  the  Government  of  Florence,  not  being  able  to  restrain 

4.  The  Boman  troops  will  be  formed  at  a  depot  the  ardor  of  the  national  aspirations  nor  the  agitation 
without  arms.  The  Government  will  take  into  con-  of  the  **  party  of  action,^'  as  it  is  calleOi  found  itself 
sideration  their  claima  aa  to  their  future  situation.  forced  to  occupy  Bome  and  the  territory  yet  remaining 

6.  The  troops  will  be  forwaorded  to-morrow  to  annexed  to  it.    Your  Fxcellenqy^  can  easily  imagine 

Civita  Vecchia.  the  profound  grief  and  indignation  which fiUeathe 

6.  A  mixed  commission  will  be  appointed,  formed  heart  of  the  Holy  Father  when  this  startling  declara- 

of  an  officer  of  ortiller;^,  one  of  the  engineers,  and  a  Uon  was  made  to  him.    Nevertheless,  nnanaken  in 

functionaiy  of  the  admmistration.    The  commission  the  fulfilment  of  his  sacred  duties,  and  fiilly  trusting 

will  receive  the  oonsiflniment  referred  to  in  the  fixed  in  Divine  Providence,  he  resolutely  r^ected  every 

article  for  the  city  of  Kome.  proposal  for  accommooation,  forasmuch  as  he  is  bound 

F.  Baitolta,  Chief  of  Staff,  P^al  Army.  to  preserve  intact  his  sovereign  power  as  it  waa  farans- 

F.  D.  PBnraiANO,  Chief  of  Btaii,  Italian  Army,  mitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

F.  Cadobsta,  General  com' ding  Italian  Army.  In  view  of  this  fact,  which  has  been  brought  to  pass 

Seen,  approved,  and  ratified  by  the  general  com«  under  the  eyes  of  all  Europe^  and  by  which  the  most 

manding  Bome.                                   £iNZIi£B.  sacred  principles  of  law  ana  right,  and  especially  those 

On  ttie  same  day  the  Cardinal  Secretwy  of  HoUnes^  hw  ^mmand^d  tS™underJ^td  c2&inla 

State  (Antonelli)  dehvereo,  oy  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remonstrate  and  protest  loudly. 

Pope,  the  following  '"protest  *'  to  each  member  and  the  undersigned  does  hereby,  in  t£e  sacred  name 

of  the  diplomatic  body  accredited  to  the  Holy  of  his  Holiness,  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the 

c^-.         *r                     >>                                       *  unworthy  and  sacnle^ous  spoliation  of  the  dominions 

•           ij.^„  „,„  Va«,«*w  jc»«^jlh.  oa  itfyft  0^  t^®  Holy  See.  which  has  Utelr  been  brought  to 

:PwouTBEYATioAX,SfpUmder^,m^  pass ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  declares  the  KSg  and 

Your  ^Krcellency  is  weU  acquainted  with  the  fact  ^^  (Government  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  misShiefii 

fL w^f?Wn^^n?i^  i.i^^^  »"^d  to  the  subjects'of  the  Pontifical  power  from  that 

tember  of  tiie  following  year,  by  the  Government  now  violent  and  sacrUegious  usurpation, 

installed  at  Florence.    Equally  matter  of  notonety  iJT^idoiLl  W  the^mmaid  from  his  Holi- 

are  the  solemn  reclamations  and  protests  of  the  Holy  „      *    dechu-e  and  the  undersiimed  does  herebv  de- 


or  of  his 
exercise 


noi©8  naaresBea  m  luo  aam«  oi  mi«  ouvorwKu  jrumm  dispuUble  and  lawful  ri«ht»  of  dominion  •SH 

by  the  undershnied  C^nal  Secn^te^  of  State  to  the  Sn,  whXr  S?hXly  Fat^^^^ 

diplomatic  body  accredited  to  the  Holy  See.                ,  auocesaors  in  perpetuity;  wid  although  the 

♦The  invading  Government  would  assuredly  not  of  those  righ6  may  bS  forcibly  prevented  ana  uu,- 

have  failed  to  complete  its  fafiJ^ouB  Bpobation  if  ^^^.      ^  ^^  Holiness  both  kiows  his  rights,  and 

the  French  Government,  weU  i^onned  as  to  ts  am-  j^tenJa  to  conserve  them  intact,  and  reCntir,  at  the 

bitious  prefects,  had  not  arrested  them  by  taking  un-  ^    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^„^1  possession.        ' 

der  ita  protection  ^tS'7.'*^?.T!^S«nn  ?W '^'^  ^TapS?fsW^^                          officially,  by  com- 

still  remaining,  and  by  keeping  a  garrison  there.  ^  ^^j^  H£i/Father,  of  the  deplorablS  event  that 

But,  as  a  consequence  of  cerlain  oompacto  entered  j^    j^^^  ^^^   j^  ^^  ^f  the  protests  and  lemon- 

^to  between  the  French  Government  and  that  of  ^^^^  whidi  necessarily  follow  it,  in  order  that 

FJr'^^SSf  ♦  compacts  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  ExneUency  may  be  enabled  to  iring  the  whole 

\^X''^^r'^^''?'^^^'''^^''^^^A''^v^^''i  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Goverament,  the 

left  to  the  HolvS.ee  wou^d  be  secured,  the  I^noh  ^dersigned  Cardinal  sSetaiy  cherishes  the  penua- 

troops  were  withdrawn.  These  ConvenUomj,  however,  ^    ^j*^          Government  wiU  be  pleased  to  take 

were  not  r^pected,  and  m  S«)tember.  J867,  some  ir<  .^^  j^^  ^^^  consideration  the  lutwest  of  the  6u- 

"^S^f  *S^^'®!i.°^  ™??'  "^^^  S"L""^*.«y  ?t^'®Vl!:  Preme  Head  of  the  CathoUo  Church,  now  and  hence- 

puW  threw  themselves  unon  the  Pontifical  territory  forward  placed  in  such  mrcumstancis  that  he  is  un- 

with  the  perverse  design  of  surpnsmgimd  occupyiM  ^^^  ^  ^J^^^  j^  gpiritual  authority  with  that  fuU 

Bome.  Then  it  was  that  the  French  troopa  returned:  nj^^y  and  entire  independence  which  are  indis- 

and  lending  a  strong-handed  tucoor  to  our  iaithfru  nenoaDle  for  it 

soldiers  who  had  ahjady  fought  suocessfiiUyagMnst  *~Having  now  carried  into  effect  the  commands  of 

S!  JSn!?«u'n*iF.hf^n JS^SniSL'^^^^         n«H  ^^  t^«  SupAmc  Poutiff,  it  Only  remain*  that  I  subscribe 

the  repression  of  tne  audacious  mvaders,  ana  caused  mvaAif  etc  eto 

*'lu^?S2t^'K,tSr^ti^lSSSrtemen^  i-^^'^'i     "  J.  CABDIN^  ANTOKEIXI. 

having  witiidmwn  its  tro(»s  on  the  occasion  of  the  On  the  day  following  the  capitnlation,  Gen- 

dedaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  did  not  neglect  to  ^pjj  Zander  issued  the  following  address  to 

remmd  the  Government  of  Florence  of  the  engage-  ^.    x«,^«^ , 

ments  whieh  it  had  contracted  by  the  convention  "^  woope. 

specified  above,  and  to  obtain  from  that  Government  UrrxciALi.  Son*  rrnciALi  i  Soidati:  The  moment 

the  most  formal  assuranoea  on  Uie  subject.    But  the  is  arrived  when  we  are  called  to  take  leave  of  each 

fortune  of  war  having  been  unfiivorable  to  France,  the  other  and  to  quit  the  service  of  his  Holiness,  whioih 

Government  of  Florence,  taking  advantage  of  those  has  been  dearer  to  us  than  all  else  in  the  world, 

reverses  to  the  prejudice  of  the  agreement  it  had  en-  Bome  has  fallen ;  but  thanks  to  your  valor,  your 

tered  into,  took  the  disloyal  rosolation  to  send  an  fidelity,  and  your  spirit  of  union,  it  haa  fallen  honoi^ 
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whiciiirill  shortly  be  made  pubUo,  wUl  expliun  to  pnsoners  ^t  free.    The  provisional  govem- 

yoa  how  thiB  happened.  mient  issued  a  manifesto  setting  forth  the  de- 

The  testimony  of  our  angast  Pontiff  which  it  con-  tails  regarding  the  pleMseitufn^    The  vote  was 

tains  will  be  a  consolation  to  all,  and!  the  best  reward  to  be  by  ballot,  and  the  people  would  have  to 

^nldreSdvf  ^""^^^^  circumstances,  your  services  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  question  of  the  "unification  of 

FinaUy,  it  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that,  the  Italy"    On  October  2d  the  ballot  was  taken, 

armj  having  been  disbanded  by  superior  force,  his  and  declared  to  hare  resulted  m  an  over  wh  elm - 

Hohness  has  been  pleased  to  release  you  from  the  ing  majority  for  "unification,"  etc.     At  the 

^*?^?f  ^*S^7'   J  V   *v      •           t   IT           1  B«"»^  time  it  was  asserted  by  the  established 

Adieu,  beloved  brothers  m  arms  I    Keep  a  place  .-.-^o„  r>.^tx^^  a?*-..  ♦•!.««■  ♦'k^  ».^«4-  «»«««  ^fitt^^^^ 

In  your  memoiy  for  vour  chief,  who  wiU  evw  ohSrish  Pf,?^  ^^  the  city  that  the  great  m^s  of  Roman 

an  affectionate  recollection  of  you  all.  Citizens  declined  to  vote,  and  that  the  ballots 

(Signed)        II  Generale  pro  Mlnlstro^  were  chiefly  cast  by  Italian  soldiers  and  stran- 

KANZLEB.  gers  in  the  city.    Five  days  later,  a  deputa* 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  following  ^^^^  ^^\  o^t  for  Florence  to  communicate  to 

proclamation  was  posted  up  throughout  the  ^^^  Victor  Emmanuel  the  result.    On  re- 

dty  *  ceiving  them^  the  King  said  that  Italy  owed 

BoicAKs  I  The  excellence  of  our  right  and  the  valor  '^^.^  *  ^}^}^  ,^  ^<>^«?^  ^«*  *  «'««*  ^^^  *0  *^« 

of  our  arms  have  in  a  few  hours  brought  me  among  evident  justice  of  her  cause.  ^  Italians  were 

you  to  restore  to  you  liberty.    Now  your  destinies,  now  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  and,  after 

those  of  the  nation  itself,  he  in  your  own  hands,  heing  divided  for  so  many  centuries,  were 

S£^„fL^^^„'?^r^f'''li^Kw -MM,'  w  >^n  "a****  in  the  city  which  was  the  oapital  of  the 

gloiT  01  Bomnff  that  ff^reat  problem  wmoh  has  been  ....^jj      tt«    ir  •    a        -j  *             i     •        xi.  ^ 

80  terrible  a  burden  to  modern  society.    Thanks,  ^^a-     His  M^esty  said,  in  conclusion,  that, 

Bomana,  also,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  for  the  heart-  as  King  and  Catholic,  he  had  proclaimed  Italian 

felt  reception  you  have  ^iven  us  I    Continue  to  pre*  unitj,  and  remained  firmly  resolved  to  guaran- 

^^^  fJ^^  ^\^  ^  t^J^y  P"SJ«  o^®''^  ^«<»u8e  tee  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  inde- 

without  It  there  is  no  liberty  possible.   Bomans  I  the  •v^«;ia„««  ^*  +1;^  fl/v^««/v?««  -d^^^;!? 

morning  of  the  20th  September,  1870,  makes  a  mem-  pendence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 

orable  epoch  in  history,    Bome  is  agiun  restored,  to  ^^^  lollowmg  are  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 

bo  now  and  forever  the  great  capitu  of  a  great  na-  September  15, 18G4,  then  still  in  force  between 

tlon.    Long  live  the  King !  .  Long  live  Italr  I  Italy  and  France : 

AA        VT>      IX           1-jiis.i.T        I*  Abtiolb  1.  Italy  agrees  not  to  attack  the  present 

After  the  Papal  troops  had  left  the  Leonine  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  even  prevent  by  force  any 

City,  the  Swiss  and  Palatine  guards  remain-  attack  proceeding  from  the  exterior. 

ing  in  accordance  with  the  capitulation,  an  ^'  2.  France  win  withdraw  her  troops  gradually, 

immense  crowd  of  pople  assemW  in  front  rvaJ^Jtir/lS  n*ll^e^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  Vatican,  waving  tn-color  cockades,  and  two  years. 

saluting  the  Papal  residence  with  howls  and  Art.  8.  The  Italian  Government  will  make  no 

hisses.    General  Cadoma,  heing  anxious  to  es-  P£^®^*  ^^'^j  *^®**^^"^l?f***l?l^,?^_',^*y*L*™*?i» 

tablish  an  administration  for                         -  -.-     -^             ^                --  -             - 

city,  accepted  the  assistance  ^.^„  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  «uv*  ,«„ 

Popular  Circle,   an    organization    numbering  Papai'"stotes'J''provided7\^            that^'^this" foroe 

among  its  members  some  of  the  Roman  noble-  does  not  degenerate  into  a  means  of  attack  against 

men.     He  also  published  the  followmg  noti-  *^®  Italian  Government. .       ,^      ^    ^       ^     .  ^ 

fl     #•     a .             '^                                       °  Abt.  4.  Italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  mto 

UOUUUU9 .  ^j^  arrangement  for  assuming  a  proportional  part  of 

1.  For  the  necessary  unitv  of  command  in  all  pub-  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  tlie  Church, 

lie  services,  the  commandant  of  the  Fourth  dont  tKi*   frxllr^w^TK*  •m./^f/^a^-    <n    t  Af s^    -maa   ^a 

.T^rm^d,  together  with  the  superior  military  autlS.  ^.i^f^^v^T   #  P^^^^^^*'  "^   ■^^\  ^a«   a^- 

ty,  will  have  the  hirfi  direction  of  all  the  political  dressed  by  the  Pope  to  each  cardmal,  and  was 

and  administrative  offices.    2.  As  was  already  made  distributed  on  October  4th,  in  the  three  hun- 

known  in  the  Urst  article  of  the  notification  of  the  dred  vestries  of  Rome : 
12th  inst.,  Migor-General  Masi,  charged  with  the 

military  command  of  the  province,  is  m ^  "*"'^ 

the  necessary  power  for  the  protection  < 
der,  having  under  his  command  the  otfic 
of  the  telegraphs,  and  the  post-office, 
lie  admiidstrations  continue  to  proceei 

fl««-  ^ti  1.A  .»,«*a«^«-o^*^-/ i,-,.t««  •^«;««--i  ♦!,«:-  Pontifical  States  which  the  enemy  had  for  some  tune 


i3lta^^^;5m^?nd  ^f  th^prrn^^^^^  JlZ&lTeko^Xjl^  f'''^^^  ^ 

the  necessary  power  for  tL  protection  of  public  or-    ^i^l^i^.??'^?????^^ 


hfoffices?f  poUce;    Jj^^e.  "id  elevates,  mortifies  and  vivifies  .(1  imgs 
office.    8.  The  pub^    S"  "'  ^*  «K««>nW?»^d«?ves  (Tobias,  c.  1111.  v.^, 


iVt?n«V  tn  Zw:ai»3*  «i  wS:^  ^  reoedtly  pefbitted  that  tliis  city  of  Home,  the 

le  moment  chSS^edi^^^^^  ^  «>f  *^«  S^"»«  Pontificate,  should  Ml  into  \o^^ 

fZ^o^^nwh^^tJt  tw  of!  *^®  .hands,  a»  well  as  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

fices  W  be^conside^eWM^^  l^s^^fd"  heir  ^SSdd^^^'^^i^nJ^^^^^^ 

places.  4.  Sentences  will  be  pronouSoed  iS  the  name  Se??it^.  '^*®5?^??L5?J.^.  ^?!??:.  7.*A^??_5S 


the  impulse  of  our  fatherly  love  toward  our  beloved 
sons,  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  and 
seeiug  in  them  ooOperators  in  our  supreme  Aposto- 
late,  we  have  this  day  resolved,  in  omr  mourning  and 
sorrow,  to  declare  to  them,  as  is  required  bv  the  duty 
of  our  ministry,  and  as  even  the  voice  or  our  oon- 
Boience  urffes  us  to  do,  the  inmost  feelinffs  of  our 
soul,  whion  makes  us  to  detest  and  publicly  and 
,  .ft  openly  to  reprobate  the  state  of  things  now  existing. 

After  the  installation  of  a  provisional  gov-     wc,  who,  although  unworthy  and  undeserving,  ex- 


of  his  Mf\|esty  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  will  of  the  nation.  King  of  Italy.  5. 
Kothinff  is  changed  as  regards  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  other  revenues  of  the  state,  and  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  public  expenses.  6.  The  Italian  money  and 
the  notes  of  the  national  bank  will  be  received  iwi 
legal  tender  in  the  public  offices  and  in  private  pay- 
ments. 
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ercise  the  power  of  the  Yioar  of  our  Lord  Christ  on  part,  pray  the  DiTine  MiMOsty  with  oonstancy  and 
earth,  and  who  are  the  pastor  over  the  whole  hoiuse  hiuuihty,  imploring  also  the  intercession  of  the  Im- 
of  Israel,  find  ourselves  now  ptractically  wanting  that  maculate  Viiigin  and  of  the  brother  Apostles  Peter 
freedom  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  in  and  Paul,  and  let  us  do  so  with  the  holy  confidence 
order  to  govern  the  Church  of  God.  and  to  mMntain  that  we  shall  obtain  what  we  ask,  because  the  Lord 
its  rights :  and  we  feel  it  is  our  qaty  to  issue  this  helps  those  who  are  in  tribulation  who  invoke  Him 
protest,  which  we  moreover  intend  to  have  published,  in  sincerity.  Meanwhile,  praying  that  our  Lord 
that  it  mav  bo  known^  as  it  is  proper  that  it  should,  Jesus  Christ  mav  bestow  peace  and  joy  on  thee,  be- 
by  the  whole  Cathoho  world.  And.  when  we  as-  loved  son,  we,  n-om  the  oottom  of  the  heart,  give 
sert  that  this  freedom  has  been  ravisned  and  taken     the  Apostolic  blessing. 

from  us,  our  adversaria  could  not  reply  that  tiua     Given  at  Borne,  near  St.  Peter'^s,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
complaint  and  this  de<daration  are  witnout  founda-         tember,  the  Feast  of  St.  ^richael  the  Archangel, 
tion.    Indeed,  any  one  who  possesses  good  sense         in  the  twenty-filth  year  of  our  Pontificate, 
will  Understand  and  confess  that  having  no  longer  PIUS,  PP.  IX. 

that  supreme  and  free  power,  in  virtue  of  which  we         rm.-*ii_^j  -tj       j.\.     j.  j.  i 

emoy  tie  right  of  our  civil  Principate  in  the  use  of        ^^®  iollO"W^mg  was  reported  as  the  total  rc- 
pubuo  means  of  conveyance,  and  m  the  public  cir-    suit  of  the  pUbiscite  in  the  Koman- provinces: 

oulation  of  letters,  ana,  being  unable  to  trust  the  Number  of  votes  on  the  lists,  167,548;  number 

Government  who  has  arrogated  this  power,  we  are  ^ho  voted,  186,291;   number  who  voted  for 

weWoT^e'  tta^iroPtJTati^rtSJ  IK  «^^^^^H  'm^'^^^^^^^ 

which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  common  annexation,  1,607;  votes  annulled,  108.     The 

Father  of  the  FaithM,  to  whom  his  sons  so  numer-  population  of  Rome  is  217,878,  and  that  of 

ously  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  treat  Rome  and  the  provinces,  in  1868,  728,121. 

S^^^^C'iact'w'lSu^^^^^^^^^^  P.^.^^T  ^'^  "^^fr^g  ^^^™i  T^^^ 

going  out  oY  our  Palace  of  the  Vatican  have  been  Provisional  government  of  France  that  it  did 

scarfed  by  soldiers  of  the  new  Government,  who  iiot  insist  on  the  September  convention  with 

wanted  to  know  if  they  were  not  carrybig  something  the  purpose  to  enforce  it,  and  the  Marquis  de 

under  their  clothes.  A  complaint  was  lodged  wainst  Bonneville,  French  minister  to  the  Papal  court, 

this  proceeding,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  had  been  *.r,^r.i„^A  iJ^^^^^4.i^<^„  4.^^  «A4.r.«*«  *«.  v^ml^^^ 

donebymistal^landanapoloorwasofferedforit.  But  received  instructions  to  return  to  France, 
who  can  ignore  how  easily  errors  of  this  kind  can  be      .  -^  royal  decree  soon  announced  the  annexa- 

repeated,  and  lead  to  others  t  Moreover,  public  edu-  tion  of  the  Papal  States.    General  La  Marmora, 

cation  in  this  august  city  is  threatened  with  a  veiy  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

r  enS  atthe  ^ln\t^'mB^h^}^t^wii6b.  ^¥  ^^™*^  provinces,  issued  a  proclamation  on 
harheretofore^moyed  exampkiy  tranquillity  and  ^'^  arrival  at  Rome,  on  October  18th,  in  which 
order,  although  about  twelve  hundred  young  men  he  said  that  the  plebiseitum  nobly  crowned  the 
are  there  assembled,  being  the  sole  place  where  so  national  edifice.  He  hoped  and  believed  that 
many  Christian  and  honest  parents  can  send  their  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  would 
chil(Iren  to  be  instructed  wiftiout  the  risk  of  bemg  exercise  his  rights  in  perfect  freedom.  This 
corrupted:  this  establishment,  either  on  account  or  ^'*^^*^«»^  •"«»  Aifi,ix^o  xu-y^A^y.^  Jxs>^.^^^J^,  j.xno 
the  ffOse  and  erroneous  doctrines  which  are  now  pre-  feehng  was  sacred,  but  the  national  sentiment 
vailing,  or  on  account  of  the  animus  of  those  who  was  no  less  sacred.  He  concluded  by  appeal- 
have  been  chosen  to  propagate  them,  must  ikll,  as  iog  to  all  to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity, 
will  be  easily  underatood,  into  astate  very  ^fferent  q^^j.  g^fla  Minister  of  Finance,  remitted 
from  what  it  was.  It  was  made  known  that  the  laws  tu^^tn^^^^^^^  +"u ^  -p^rx^  ka  nnn  /»J/%«r*io  ♦v.^ 
m  operation  in  Eome  should  remjdn  m  their  integrity  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  *?  *^?,  ?^P®  i^>^^^  ^1-!^^^%  .  ® 
and  inviolability  after  the  occupation,  but,  in  spSe  of  amount  of  his  civil  list  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
such  declarations,  the  parish  registers  are  taken  her,  but  the  Papal  Minister  of  Finance  declined 
away  by  force  and  examined,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  to  receive  it,  and  asked  for  the  return  of  the 

St^Mi^^lKS±^''^!ii?''f^^^^  J^eter's  pence  taken  from  the  Papal  Treasury 

as  will  doubtless  be  useiul  to  draw  up  conscription  ,        r>  r.  .^-  rs ^,.-   n ^^^\      r\^    *-vi.» 

lists,  and  for  other  ends,  which  are  ea&ly  imagined.  («««  Roman  Cathouo  CnuBCH).    On  taking 

It  must  be  added  that  attaoks  and  o£fencea  inspired  formal  possession  of  the  Papal  States,  Kmg 

by  the  desire  of  vengeance  and  by  i>arty  spirit  are  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  the  foUowing  mani- 

left  unpunished,  and  that  a  similar  impunity  is  as-  festo ' 

surcd  to  the  authors  of  those  shameftil  and  unworthy 

outrages  with  which  our  faithfhl  bodies  of  troops,        In  the  first  plaoe,  all  political  and  la/  authority  of 

who  have  so  well  deserved  of  society  and  religion,  the  Pope  and  Holy  See  in  Italy  is  abolished  and  will 

have  been  loaded,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  honest  remain  so. 

people.    Lastly,  ordinances  and  decrees  concerning        2.  The  Pope  will  be  entirely  and  completely  free 

Church  property  have  already  shown  the  tendency  in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  which  ho 

of  the  usurpers.    Therefore,  agdnst  all  those  things  now  possesses  as  supreme  head  of  Soman  Catholicism 

already  accomplished,  as  well  as  against  those  stnl  and  the  Church. 

worse,  which  are  imminent,  we  intend  to  protest,  in        S.  His  Holiness  the  Pope  will  continue  to  enjoy  all 

virtue  of  our  supreme  authority,  as  we  now  protest  the  honors  and  liberties  which  constitute  the  pre- 

through  the  present  letters,  by  means  of  which  we  rogatives  of  a  sovereign  prince.    He  will  dispose  and 

let  you  know,  beloved  son,  and  also  each  of  the  car-  provide  for  his  court  as  he  has  hitherto  done  tto  the 

dinals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  a  brief  statement  present  time. 

of  those  particular  facts,  moreover  reserving  to  our-        4.  A  territorial  immunity  will  be  accorded  to  tlie 

self  to  enter  into  the  matter  more  fuUy  elsewhere.  Holy  See,  so  that,  being  free  and  independent  in  this 

Meanwhile,  let#is  fervently  and  incessantly  pray  Al-  respect,  it  may,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  take  care 

mighty  God  that  he  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  exercise  the  authority 

enemies,  in  order  that  they  may  cease  loading  their  of  the  Church. 

souls  with  the  more  and  more  overwhelming  r  '  '^^        '    * "  ■'-^*  - 

of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  provoking  upon 

selves  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  living  and  all-seeing  .  ^  . 

God,  whose  arm  nobody  can  shun.     We,  on  our  immunity  from  civil  interference  at  the  place  of  resi- 
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dence  of  the  suprome  head  of  the  Church,  whether  would  prevent  the  eyacuation  of  Borne,  and 

theybe  summoned  bythePope  to  Btteud  a  coancU  ^hat  it  would  be  nnbecoming  to  embarrass 

of  the  Church  or  for  any  other  religious  purpose.  t?«««^«.  i„„*  «„  ^v^  „.««  «^;««  2«  ™.^,      g:««^« 

6.  The  Holy  See  will  be  enabledT  and  permitted  to  ^rmOQ  Just  M  she  was  going  to  war.     Signor 

communicate  freely  and  independently,  both  at  home  Lanza  added  that  the  Groyemment  did  not  fear 

and  abroad,  with  all  foreign  powers  and  the  clergy  internal  distorbanoes,  and  would  repress  them, 

aU  over,  the  world,  no  matter  by  whom  fomented. 

posal  of  the  Holy  See.                           •  fttt  address  to  the  Itauan  Parliament,  expres- 

8.  The  representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  the  sive  of  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  rennited 
court  of  the  Hob^  See  will  ciyoy  the  most  complete  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  stating  that 
Ul^rty,  as  they  do  at  other  sovereign  courts.  ^j^  years  of  the  despotic  rule  of  France  had 

9.  Papal  legates  and  envoys  will  DC  treated  just  as  ^^4.  \^^^^  «„i«r.i«*rv^  4.^  ^^:»^,:«i^  ««  +i»«:» 
are  the  ambissadora  of  foreign  sovereigns  at  the  ?ot  been  calculated  to  extmguish  in  their 
Italian  court.  hearts  the  love  of  their  old  country.    If  Italy 

10.  The  Pope  and  the  Church  shall  enjoy  sn  un-  would  secure  a  lasting  peace,  she  stood  in  need 
limited  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  publication  of  the  not  only  of  her  natural  capital,  but  also  of  her 
place  of  residence  of  the  Holy  See,  as  likewise  of  aU  natural  frontier  toward  the  west.  This  docu- 
personal,  domiciliary  and  conciliaiy  determinations,  "»*'*" «^  AAv**iit«*  wv«t<uu  w^  TLr""*  *"'"  v*vv.» 
in  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  between  the  State  and  n*®^**  "^  scarcely  reached  Jblorence,  when  a 
Church  in  future.  revolution  broke  out  in  Kice.     The  French 

11 .  His  Holiness  the  Pope  shall  exyoy  full  liberty  to  authorities  were  driven  across  the  frontier,  and 
travel,  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons,  in  and  out  of  ^i  political  prisoners  liberated.    Mentone  also 
the  country.    Italy  will  regard  him  in  this  respect  as  ^^Si^z^^^^a   Xr^  +1.^  ««r.«*«A/»+?««    iv«f  u  ^«« 
aforeign liy soveiign, and  he  shall  be  treatldand  Participated  m  the  insurrection,  but  it  was, 

honored  as  such  throughout  the  entire  territory  of  the  however,  soon  suppressed, 

lunffdom.  Italian  unity  having  been  completed,  the 

12.  The  royal  appanage  of  his  Holiness,  as  well  as  election  of  a  new  Parliament  representing  the 

wL?oT^?tSt  w^t?h^n^«^A^  vliole  country  had  become  a  necessity.  Par- 
Kinffaom  01  Italy,  wnicn  will  also  assume  the  respon-  •,.  .  A.  j*  j]*i>3i.  ij 
sibUity  of  the  debts  which  have  been  hitherto  con-  liament  was  therefore  dissolved  by  a  royal  de- 
tracted ii:i  the  Pontifical  States.  cree  of  November  2d,  and  elections  for  mem- 
18.  To  assure  the  tranqiUllity  of  the  Catholic  world  bers  of  the  new  Parliament  ordered  for  the 
and  of  the  other  sovereign  powers,  Italy  U  disposed  20th  of  that  month.  The  opening  of  the  new 
to  guarantee  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the  in-  -OAJii^^^^*.  ^-a  ii^^A  a*.  *y^^  k*iT  ^f  Tk^^r.^ 
dependence  of  the  Pope,  sanctioning  them  by  inter-  Parliament  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  Decem- 
luaional  treaty.  l>©r.    The  result  of  the  election  was  a  decisive 

*  triumph  of  the  Government.  All  the  members 
"  By  these  concessions,'^  added  the  royal  of  the  ministry  were  reelected,  and  the  Gov- 
state  document,  'Hhe  Italian  Government  seeks  eminent  again  had  a  strong  working  mtgority 
to  prove  to  Europe  that  Italy  respects  the  sov-  in  the  new  Chambers, 
ereignty  of  the  Fope  in  conformity  with  the  The  Spanish  Government  and  the  Cortes 
principle  of  a  free  Church  in  a  Jree  etaUy  having  resolved  to  tender  the  crown  of  Spain 
Great  influences  were  brought  into  opera-  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  King  Yic- 
tion  in  order  to  induce  the  Pope  to  leave  Rome,  tor  Emmanuel,  a  depution  of  crown -bearers  was 
He  refused,  on  the  plea  that,  while  he  protested  ordered  to  proceed  to  Florence.  They  arrived 
against  the  usurpation  of  Italy,  and  yielded  on  the  8d  of  December,  and  were  received  with 
only  to  superior  force,  he  still  possessed  the  unusual  demonstrations  of  welcome.  At  the 
dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  could  not,  audience  given  them,  the  Kin jr  said :  *^  I  con- 
therefore,  conscientiously  abandon  the  diocese,  fide  my  son  to  the  loyalty  of  Ae  Spaniards.'' 
In  the  Italian  Chamber  ofDeputies,  on  March  When  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  Duke 
10th,  Signor  Sella,  Minister  of  Finance,  showed  of  Aosta,  he  remarked:  ^^  I  have  before  me  a 
that,  within  the  period  from  1862  to  1867,  the  smooth,  and,  I  hope,  happy  course  to  pursue, 
revenue  of  Italy  had  increased  47  per  cent.,  You  present  to  my  view  a  more  extended 
while  the  expenditure  had  decreased  86  per  horizon,  and  invite  me  to  duties  always  ele- . 
cent.  He  re^tted,  however,  to  say  that  the  vated,  but  now  of  the  utmost  moment.  I 
constant  increase  of  the  public  debt,  caused  by  accept  the  noble  mission,  oo^oscious  of  its  diffi- 
the  tardiness  of  the  administration  in  increas-  cullies." 

Sng  the  taxes  and  redudng  expenses,  still  left  a  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  on  De- 
considerable  deficit.  The  budget  of  1870  ex-  cember  5th.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
hibited  a  deficit  of  110  million  lire  to  be  pro-  he  declared  that,  with  Rome  as  the  capi- 
vided  for.  In  conclusion,  Signor  Sella  ex-  tal,  the  national  edifice,  which  was  com- 
plained the  means  by  which  he  meant  to  rid  menced  by  Charles  Albert,  was  **  crowned, '' 
the  country  of  this  deficit.  and  the  fr^dom  of  Italy  completed.  It  was 
On  July  25th,  the  Chambers  passed  a  law,  now  the  task  of  the  Chambers  to  make  her 
authoridng  the  negotiation  of  a  loan,  of  six  great  and  happy.  "  While  we  are  thus  happy,'' 
million  lire.  he  continued,  ^Hwo  nations,  glorious  represent- 
On  July  81st,  Deputy  Signor  Laporta  urged  atives  of  civilization,  are  engaged  in  a  horrible 
that,  as  the  September  convention  had  been  struggle.  We  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to  in- 
violated  by  France,  it  should  be  abrogated  by  duce  them  to  end  the  conflict,  and  prove  that 
the  Italian  Gk)vemment.  The  Prime-Minister  united  Italy  is  an  element  of  order,  liberty,  and 
replied  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  peace  in  JIurope."  In  reference  to  the  Pope,  his 
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Miyesty  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  to 
secure  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  the  free  exercise 
of  his  religious  ofSces  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  relations  with  the  Catholic  world.  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the  gov-» 
ernment  and  development  of  the  military  and 
educational  system  were  promised.  In  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  Prince  Amadeus  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  King  sold:  "A  sister  na- 
tion has  invited  our  son  to  rule  over  its  desti- 
nies. We  rejoice  in  the  great  honor  conferred 
on  our  dynasty,  and  hope  that  it  will  brinff 
equivalent  benefits  to  Spain.''  The  royal 
speech  concluded  with  congratulations  on  the 
present  condition,  and  hopes  for  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  nation,  and  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic cheers  by  the  members. 


Signor  Branoheri,  the  Government  candidate, 
was  elected  President  by  189  votes,  against  106 
votes  for  the  candidate  of  the  oppoution.  On 
December  21st,  Parliament  passed  the  bill  rati- 
fying the  vote  of  the  Eoman  people  for  annex- 
ation to  Italy,  by  a  vote  of  239  to  20.  Two 
days  later,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  hy 
a  vote  of  192  yeas  to  18  nays  the  bill  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to 
Borne  within  six  months.  A  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence to  the  Bomans  for  their  patriotism 
during  the  siege  of  the  city,  was  adopted. 
The  Chamber  then  a^oumed,  to  meet  on 
January  16. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta  left  Italy  for  Spain  on 
December  23d, 


JAPAlf,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
administration  and  the  supreme  executive 
power  of  the  country  are  vested  in  the  Mikado, 
the  Tycoonate,  which  formerly  shared  in  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  having  been 
abolished.  The  United  States  Government  was 
represented  at  the  imperial  court,  in  1870,  by 
C.  £.  De  Long,  minister  resident  at  Yeddo. 
The  area  of  &e  country,  comprising  Japan 
proper,  and  8,850  islands,  which  are  its  de- 
pendencies, is  reported  as  follows : 


• 

BT  XNeELHABDT. 

BY  BIEBOU). 

SqumMUM. 

SquftMlUlM. 

Japan,    or  Niphon,  wUh 

dado.  Old,  Awadfli,  etc.. 

Stltkokf.... 

90,815 

6.974 

17,8M 

81,147 

8,699 

87,44S. 
8.919 

EioBla  and  small  islands. . 
Yesso  and  small  islandc. 
Eighiy.nine  Bonin  Islands 
Knrlles 

15.685 

S7,586 

13» 

1,606 

Total..-* 

149,899               141,259 

Bussia  claims  the  island  of  Saghalien  as  be- 


longing to  her  possessions  on  the  Amoor.  Of 
the  Eurile  islands,  all  those  on  the  west  side, 
inclusive  of  the  island  of  Iturup,  belong  to  Ja- 
pan. The  population  of  the  empire,  which 
was  formerly  estimated  at  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  millions,  has  been  recently  computed  at 
only  twenty  millions.  The  totfJ  revenue  was 
estimated,  according  to  the  old  budget  of  1603 
(which  must  be  considered,  however,  far  below 
its  actual  amount),  at  $146,246,406,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  revenue  proper  of  the  Government  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
very  limited  compass. 

.  A  standing  army  of  12,000  men  has  been  re- 
cently organized  after  the  European  plan.  In 
time  of  war  all  the  Sumunus  liable  to  do  mili- 
t^y  service  must  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government 
.  The  movement  of  commerce  and  of  iBhipping, 
at  the  principal  ports  open  to  foreign  nations, 
was,  in  1869,  as  follows: 


laCPOBTS. 

xzpottn. 

XMTEBXD. 

CLXABBP. 

FOKTS* 

Valm  In  DoUui. 

ValM  la  Dollan. 

Sblpt, 

Toniuga. 

Shlpk 

Toonag*.  '* 

Tokohama 

12,706,988 

6,882,961 

2,996,558 

788,926 

496,909 

18,080,000 

2,124,8» 

1,872,581 

990,711 

282,606 

687 

428 

858 

130 

18 

469,ai4 

801,201 

214,604 

fiS,»47 

6,040 

697 
898 
888 
129 

18 

468,824 

295,071 
«  212,159 

Hiogo 

Nasfasakl 

Hakodadl 

61,965 

Niegata 

6,010 

Total 

28,813,681                18,250,189       1        1,571 

1,048,486 

1,475 

1,019,039 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  in  1868, 
were:  Silk,  19,000  bales,  at  100  pqunds  each, 
to  England  and  France;  tea,  15,000,000  pounds 
to  the  United  States ;  and  Ohow-Chow  arti- 
cles, 414^592  piculs  (one  picnl^lSS  pounds)  to 
China.  The  imports  consisted  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  Swiss  manufactures,  which 
formerly  reached  the  ports  of  Japan  by  way  of 
England,  but  have  of  late  been  import^  di- 
rectly from  Grermany  and  Holland.  On  account 


of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1867  and.  1868,  rice 
was  imported  from  China  and  Siam  to  «  oon- 
siderabie  extent,  .mostly  in  German  vessels. 
Another  important  article  of  import  was  Eng- 
lish, Belgian,  and  German  fire-arms. 

At  the  end  of  1869  Mr.  Hulay,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  at  Yokohama,  coneluded 
for  the  Government  a  loan  pf  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling to  build  a  railroad  from  Yeddo  to  Kioto. 
In  January,  1870,  English  engineers  obtained  a 
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eontraot  to  bnild  three  hundred  miles  of  rail-  Office  to  the  onter  moat,  had  been  entirely  de- 
road.  A  telegraph-line  between  Yeddo  and  stroyed.  A  bridge  over  the  Adori  was  burnt, 
^  Yokohama  was  completed,  and  the  first  official  and  the  traffic  over  it  suspended. 
*  message  sent  over  ihe  wires  on  January  7th.  A  violent  earthquake  occurred  in  May,  the 
The  line  has  since  been  thrown  open  to  mer-  severest  since  the  great  earthquake  in  1855. 
cantile  purposes.  The  great  Northern  Tele-  At  the  great  volcano  of  Assamayama.  in  the  *" 
gri^h  China  and  Japan  Extenaon  Company  Interior  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  which  had 
commenced  the  laying  of  their  submarine  cable,  been  quiet  for  centuries,  there  were  violent 
andf  as  the  Russian  line  from  the  Siberian  sta-  eruptions,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
tion  of  Sijetensk  along  the  rivers  Sohilka  and  quakes,  destroying  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Amoor  to  Ohabarowka  and  Wladiwostock  was  causing  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
completed,  Europe,  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  and  province. 

Hong-Kong  in  Ohina,  will  be  in  direct  communi-        The  Japanese  Parliament  met  at  Yeddo,  July  «* 

^  cation  over  these  lines  in  the  beginning  of  1871.  21st,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  latter 

The  Japanese  budget,  for  the  year  1869,  part  of  August.    The  proceedings  were  not  of 

showed  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000  sterling,  which  great  importance.    A  notification  was  issued 

is  equal  to  one<half  tiie  imperial  revenue.  The  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Yeddo,  to  the 

Government  gave  notice  to  the  foreign  minis-  effect  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 

ters  Uiat  it  will  coin  new  Japanese  dollars  as  and  fifteen  years  must  attend  the  government 

soon  as  it  can  get  workmen  from  the  English  schools  that  were  established  for  their  benefit. 

Mint.    The  new  dollar  is  intended  to  be  a  trifie  Six  schools  of  this  class  were  open  in  August 

finer  and  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  others  were 

wiU,  as  soon  as  it  shall  attain  a  sufficiently  wide  soon  to  be  opened, 
circulation,  supersede  the  old  coin.  A  special  historical  department  was  created 

The  rice  crop  of  several  of  the  provinces,  in  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  constituted 

1869,  was  again  a  total  failure,  and  the  Govern-  a  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office.    Two  procla- 

ment  prohibited  the  exportation  of  rice,  except  mations  made  known  the  fact  of  its  formation 

by  Bpeoial  license,  as  provided  by  the  treaties  to  the  local  authorities,  instructing  them  to 

with  foreign  powers.  search  the  records  of  their  respective  offices. 

The  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  feeble  and  to  forward  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Yeddo 

hold  it  has  on  the  powerful  daimios.    In  1870,  every  document,  official  or  non-official,  which 

^  one  daimio  called  into  service  all  the  able-  they  considered  useful^  from  its  interest  or  im- 

bodied  men  in  his  provinces,  of  twenty  years  portauce,  for  compiling  the  national  annals. 
of  age,  and  placed  them  under  European  in-        A  field-telegraph,  which  had  been  presented 

Btmotors.    A  large  proportion  of  them  were  to  the  Mikado  by  the  United  States  Government, 

armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  and  the  rest  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  Mikado.    A 

would  soon  be  similarly  equipped.     It  was  correspondent  from  Yeddo  gave  the  following 

stated  by  another  prominent  daimio,  that  he  account  of  the  trial : 

could  command,  at  any  moment,  one  hundred       g   ^j^^  Mikado's  desire  the  apparatus  was  erected 

thousand  disoiplmed  troops,  with  a  reserve  of  in  the  grounds  of  the  palaoe,  one  tenninus  being  his 

another  hundred  thousand  less  thoroughly  pre-  Mi^esty's  private  study,  and  the  other  the  pleasure 

pared,  but  no  less  devoted  to  his  cause.     On  pavilion,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Maple 

th.  other  hand,  however,  the  negotiations  bo-  ^'"^^^Zr^^^t.^^^t^^^^^^f 

tween  the  Imperial  Government  ana  several  thePrivyCouncQ,  to  receive  and  answer  the  imperial 

daimios  resulted  in  the  surrender  by  the  latter  messages.    The  working  of  the  wires  was  intrusted 

of  their  war-vessels  to  the  Mikado,  who  thus  to  two  Japanese,  and  when  all  was  ready  a  message 

obtained  control  of  the  whole  navy.  ^"'iS^v*^  *H  ^^4'^^  announcing  the  presence  of 

T«  «,.«*«  ^p  «ii  ♦v.^  ^..^rixorvVo  ^/  •««$»»^«><>«n  the  Mikado  at  the  termmus  m  the  study.    To  this 

In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  mi^ovem-  announcement  a  most  respectful  message  was  re- 

meut  and  mtestme  strife,  the  people  are  m  many  turned,  thAnv(tig  his  Migesly  for  his  gracious  presence, 

respects  making  remarkable  progress,  especially  Shortly  after  the  message  came,  *'The  Emperor  is 


in  those  parts  of  the  empire  whose  inhabitants  highly-  pleased  with  the  wonderM  Western  inven- 

are  in  frequent  contact  with  foreigner,     A  &ii'J''^^S?|JSSd.%^Vd'^r^K?C^l7t 

treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  exchanged  1^^^^  ^  ^^  j^  himself. 

between  Spain  and  Japan  in  the  month  of 

March.    Diplomatic  intercourse  is  now  estab-  The  persecution  of  native  Ohristians  by  the 

lished  with  all  the  principal  civilized  nations.  Government  produced  earnest  remonstrances 

Rice  riots  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.    The 

many  parts  of  Japan,  the  people  being  in  a  Government  appeared  determined  to  remove  a 

destitute  condition.    Large  quantities  of  rice  Christian  colony  near  Nagasaki,  established  by 

arrived  from    Saigun,  and  from  800,000  to  Catholic  missionaries  several  centuries  ago,  to 

400,000  tons  were  ordered  by  the  Government,  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.    Consequently,  in 

to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  famine.  1868,  three  hundred  male  adults   were   re- 

A  great  conflagration  took  place  at  Yeddo  in  moved,  while  the  women  and  children  were 

March.    The  area  Ifdd  desolate  was  computed  left  behind,  with  the  promise  of  the  Govem- 

at  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  every  ment  to  support  them.    This  promise  was  not 

wooden  building,  from  the  Japanese  Forei^  fulfilled,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been 
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deported  remained  wrapped  in  mjeterj.    In  to  the  Mikado  the  Biun  of  8,000,000  rios,  or 

Jannary,  1870,  the  remainder  of  the  grown  (10,000,000,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 

males  of  the  colony,  about  seven  hundred  in  possession  of  their  temples,  monuments,  and 

number,  were  embarked  on  several   govern-  idols,  and  of  observing  their  religions  rites  and 

ment   steamers,  to  be  conveyed  to  various  customs  without  restriction, 

parts  of  Japan,  principally  to  the  north.    The  An  interview  was  granted  by  the  Mikado 

foreign  consuls  held  several  meetings  with  a  to  William  H.  Seward,  ex-Secretary  of  State 

•view  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  measure,  of  the   United   States,  during   his  presence 

The  English  ambassador,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  in  Japan,  in  October,  1870.    The  interview 

requested  a  delay  of  fourteen  days,  in  order  took  place  at  the  imperial  palace  at  Tokei  near 

that  he  might  confer  with  the  government  at  Yeddo,  and  caused  a  considerable  sensation 

Yeddo,  but  the  respite  was  not  granted.    Ac-  among  the  Japanese  officials  and  the  diplomatic 

cording  to  Japanese  official  reports  the  aggre-  corps,  the  invitation  to  such  an  interview  to  a 

gate  number  of  native  Ohristians  in  the  country  private  individual  being   altogether  without 

was8,600,  of  which  2,000  were  at  Urakami  near  precedent.    At  the  meeting  all  the  rigid  for- 

Nagasaki,  100  at  Omura,  and  1,500  at  FubahorL  malities  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  free 

Besides,  there  were  Christians  in  Shimabara,  intercourse  with  strangers  wer^  for  the  first 

Amakusa,  Hirado,  and*  other  places,  but  their  time  laid  aside,  the  reception  of  Mr.  Seward 

number  could  not  be  accurately  stated.  being  very  cordial  and  free  from  all  court 

The  Buddhist  priests  were  compelled  to  pay  etiquette. 
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KANSAS.    The  Legislature  of  E^ansas  meets  such  transactions."  Notwithstanding  this  veto 

annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  and  the  reasons  given  for  it,  the  resolution  was 

Topeka.    The  last  session  continued  nearly  to  again  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 

the  1st  of  March,  but  little  legislation  took  each  House.    The  alternative  of  the  members 

place  which  has  any  interest  for  the  general  was  to  take  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  scrip 

reader.    An  act  was  passed  to  enable  husband  of  the  State,  or  make  an  ^^unwarranted  attacc 

and  wife,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  a  witness  for  on  the  siifking  fhnd,"  and  they  chose  the  latter 

or  against  the  other,  or  on  behalf  of  any  party,  course.    An  injunction  against  the  payment  of 

in  cases  where  the  other  is  interested  in  the  the  members  from  this  fund  was  afterward* 

result.    A  memorial  to  Oongress,  asking  for  sued  out,  and  a  revenue  bill  passed  to  provide 

the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  sixteenth  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-'7l,  based  on  the  fol- 

amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  dlow-  lowing  estimates : 

ing  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  was  adopted    Ontatandlng  scrip  (about) $  78,000 

by  a  vote  of  66  to  9  in  the  House  ofRepresen-    Ifi!?!!f?ZfffPJffi'Ji**^"- *75'2S 

.''j.         V  J.  t  •3        XI.     J.  VI    •     j.1.   ^       ^       Interest  to  D6  paid  on  scrip lo,000 

tatives,  out  was  laid  on  the  table  m  the  benate    Lef^lsiative  expenses,  1871 80,ooo 

by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  2o«n™!f«i95.*?d  mUeage  of  qonnty  Treasurers*. .    80,OOD 

The  Governor  had  occasion  to  exercise  the    P'obable  deficiency  in  coUectlon  of  uxes loo^POQ 

veto  power  once  during  the  session.    A  joint  Total $5S8,ooo 

'•^solution  had  htam  Adnntnd  tn  AnnrnnriatA  a  Dednctftom  this  probable  amoum.  to  be  paid  by 

.  esoiuuon  naa  peen  aaopteu  lo  appropriate  a      ^^^  Treaiurera  in  July 60.000 

portion  of  the  smkmg  fund  to  the  payment  of  — ! — 

*  *  current  le^slative  expenses  and  the  salaries    I««ftvc8  to  bo  provided  fbr. $4TB,ooo 

of  Supreme  and  District  Court  judges  for  the  Provision  was  thus  made  for  redeeming  the 

year  1870."     This  the  Governor  pronounced  scrip  of  the  State,  which  had  depreciated  in 

an  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority,  aa  it  value  and  become  an  ii\}ury  to  the  public 

created  a  **  favored  class  of  creditors  of  the  credit.    To  raise  the  sum  of  money  provided 

State  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  the  for  in  this  bill,  a  tax  of  six  mills  on  a  dollar  is 

people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  have  made  a  required,  the  taxable  proi>erty  of  the  State 

sacred  contract."  He  proceeded  to  show  where-  being  estimated  at  (85,000,000. 

in  this  action  was  in  violation  of  the  provisions  A  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  settlers 

of  the  constitution,  which  declared  that  ^Hhe  in  Kansas  and  one  wmoh  not  only  occupied 

Legislature  shall  provide  each  year  for  raising  a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  last  session  of 

revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  ex-  the  Legislature,  but  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 

penses  of  the  State,"  and  that  the  proceeds  of  discussion  in  Oongress,  was  that  of  a  disposi- 

no  tax  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  tion  of  lands  heretofore  occupied  by  Indians, 

than  that  for  whidi  the  tax  was  levied.    Such  Large  tracts  of  territory  have  remained  nn- 

tampering  with  the  sinking  fund  as  was  pro-  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  some  of  which 

posed  by  this  resolution* he  thought  would  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 

not  be  YQT^  "dieering  to  public  creditors  or  by  treaty  stipulations.    On  these  white  men 

satisfactory  to  a  tax-paying  people  who  had  have  in  many  cases  formed  settlements,  either 

authoritatively  and  expressly  prohibited  any  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  kidian  oc- 
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cupants,  and  made  valuable  improvements  with-  force  the  execution  of  the  laws.  This  pro- 
out  sufficiently  consideriAg  the  validity  of  their  voked  the  ire  of  certain  persons  interested  in 
titles  either  iq  the  land  or  the  increased  valu^  these  lands,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
which  their  own  labor  has  given  to  it.  It  has  the  Legislature  at  their  instance,  appointing 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that,  even  several  commissioners  to  investigate  the  ground 
where  a  regular  purchase  was  made,  no  valid  for  this  proceeding.  According  to  the  report 
title  could  be  given  by  the  Indians  without  the  of  a  mcgority  of  the  commissioners,  they  state: 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  As  early  as  February,  1869,  an  organization  existed 
Washington.  The  operations  of  speculators  in  on  those  lands  known  as  ^*The  Land  League;'' 
these  lands  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  *hat  such  organization  still  exists  there,  and  that  its 

BcanM  and  aUegations  of  fraud  have  been  ?Z!i  P^'^Jf/L'"^!^*^''^:,,^^  Sn^rf-llKn? 

j,,^,          .°                •      jx!       vi."L»i-L  Uorps;"  tnat  it  was,  and  still  IS,  a  secret  gtuutiinn- 

freely  made  against  persons  in  office,  both  with-  taiy  organization,  numbering  fitoen  hundred  men, 

in  the  State  and  at  the  national  capital.     The  commanded  by  a  general,  ana  drilled  into  regiments, 

members  of  Congress  from  Kansas  have  been  battalions  ana  companies,  commanded  by  colonels, 

BO  far  involved  in  the  matter  that  a  resolution  lieutenant-colonels,  m^ors,  captains,  and  other  offi- 


ators  and  the  representative  to  resign  their    through  the  Neutral  Lands,  until  James  F.  Joy 
places.    Explanations  were  made  and  the  reso-    should  relinquish  his  right  or  claim  to  those  lands ; 


fution  did  not  pass  but  very  seriou^  com^^^^^^^  ^^  -^S^-  iTundrS^ffl  ST,  beS| 
were  made  against  the  Representative  of  the  f^  ^^^a  marched  on  Baxter  Springs  to  break  up 
State  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  which    the  railroad  land-office  at  that  place,  and  did,  by 


were  not  satisfactorily  explained,  and  which  threats  and  intimidation,  compel  its  removal  there- 
were  the  ground  of  a  determined  opposition  fij>m;  that,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
to  hU  reliction  during  the  poUtical  campaign  J^  ^^^^C^^"^^  ^^X^^ 
Of  the  year.  County,  on  those  lands ;  also,  that  they  arrested  Colo- 
The  wish  of  the  people  of  the  State  has  un-  nel  J.  A.  J.  Chapman  and  Captain  «fohii  Bunk,  Jr., 
doubtedly  been  that  the  Federal  Government  engineers  on  the  road,  together  with  their  party  of  as- 
should  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  all  Indian  f  stants  and  laborers,  an;a,  after  bumijig  the  wagons, 

tribes  from  th/ir  borders,  and  the  openmg  of  aT,'5^rth:rb?iS!n'^^^^^^^^^ 

these  reserved  lands   to   settlers,  those   who  party  from  the  lands,  with  orders  never  to  return  m 

have  already  taken  possession  receiving  a  good  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company,  under  penalty  of 

title  to  their  farms  and  improvements,  and  death,  and  that  they  then  marched  Colonel  Chapman 

liberal  provision  being  made  from  thU  fund  of  ^^^  ^JL^'S^^^r^^iZ^^^. 

public  property  for  the  encouragement  of  rail-  linked  them,  and  admmlgtered  to  each  of  them  flf- 

road  enterprise  and  the  building  up  of  schools*  teen  lashes,  and  then  ordered  them  to  leave,  to  never 

The  Indians,  too,  have  by  their  aepredations  return,  and  to  never  mention  what  had  occurred, 

caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especially  to  ^^^^  P«^a"7  ?f  death ;   also,  that  they  forcibly 

4.1,    «^**i™  ««^«  i««^«  -tv;«k  *!..>«.  i^^i,  «^^«  drove  from  the  Ime  of  the  railroad,  laborers,  agents, 

the  settlers  upon  lands  ^hich  they  look  upon  ^^  ^^^,  employes,  and  from  tie  Neutrai  lands 

as  their  own,  and  there  has  been  aieeimg  tnat  toajij  persons  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 

they  should  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri-  League,  and  their  friendship  with  the  railroad  com- 

tory,  to  give  place  to  the  rapid  advancement  P^^y-              .         .      ,             ,.         ,      «.  - 

of  civilization  in  Kansas.    There  has  been  in  -Alter  an  investigation,  costing   the  State 

general  no  disposition  wilfully  to  encroach  $20,000,  the  commissioners  justified  the  Gov- 

upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  but  the  action  «r°or  in  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in 

of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  has  suppressing  these  disorders,  and  ftirther  state : 

not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  which  We  find  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on 

they  have  made  in  cultivating  the  unoccupied  those  lands,  lawlessness  prevailed,  and  terrorism 

wilderness,  and  almost  insensibly  they  have  reigned  there ;  that  but  for  their  presence  the  raU- 

beoome  involved  in  a  complication  of  Indian  «>ad  could  not  have  been  buUt  tfirongh  the  hmds, 

uvwmc  luvi/Avci*  A»x  a  uvui^iivauvu  vi  xuiuou  nor  could  pcrsons  who  sdvocatcd  the  building  of  the 

titles  and  claims  on  reservations  where  there  road  have  safely  remained  there.  We  further  find  that, 
was  scarcely  an  Indian  occupant  to  a  thousand  since  treops  have  been  stationed  on  those  lands, 
acres.  The  troubles  which  have  sprung  from  order  has  prevailed  throughout  that  region,  although 
these  and  others  causes  led  to  several  attacks  a  venr  hostile  feeling  seems  still  to  exist  amon^  the 
^«  4.1.^  o^f  fi^««  ««.i  ^«  «««+:^o  ^e  -«n-^«;i  ™.^«v  people ;  somtense,  mdeed,  that,  as  we  beheve,  should 
on  the  setUers  and  on  parties  of  railroad  work-  g^  troops  be  removed,  collisions,  resulting  in  blood- 
men  last  sprmg,  and  on  one  or  more  occasions  shed,  would  ensue.  We  theref6re  believe  that  there 
the  military  authorities  were  called  on  to  pro-  was  a  necessitv  for  United  States  troops  on  the  Neu- 
tect  the  citizens.  The  judicious  distribution  tral  Lands  at  the  time  that  they  were  stationed  there; 
of  a  smaU  force  of  troop^  and  the  organization  "»^  ^«  '^^^'^  ^^«^«  *^  ^'  necessity  exists, 
of  a  voluntary  militia,  prevented  any  serious  Although  two  minority  reports  were  sub- 
outbreak,  mitted,  the  Legislature  adopted  the  views  of 

A  good  deal  of  disturbance  appears  to  have  the  majority  in  a  jomt  resolution,  deckring : 

occurred  on  what  were  known  as  the  "  Chero-  _,  ^      ^    ^.,   .  ,        .,        ..       j,^.  -^     -, 

kee  Neutral  Lands,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  ,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  his  Exccl- 

J1.VO  x^cu»i4u  AJ<w»%*o,    ***  wuv  «4»*4j   |/»*  »'/'*  ,''"^  lency  the  Governor,  in  causing  the  supremacy  of  the 

year,  and^  company  of  troops  was  sent  thith-  i^^/to  be  midntained,  by  having  the  troops  of  the 

er  by  the  Governor  to  preserve  order  and  en-  United  States  stationed  upon  theNeutral  Lands ;  and 
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hat,  whUe  we  sympathize  with  peaceably-diBpoaed  foUows  :    for  Governor,  James  M.  Harvey : 

lettfen  upon  these  lands,  we  muflt  condemn  air  mob  Lieutenant-Governor,  P.  P.  Elder;  Secretary 

riolence  and  resistance  to  law,  and  advise  all  parties  ^f   «*«*«    -xxr     xr     eL,«n^^^j       k^ah.         a 

ted  in  the  question  d  title  to  the  Neutral  ^  ^^^te,  W.    H.    Bmallwood;    Auditor,  A. 

to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  peaceably  abide  Thoman;  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Hayes;  Attomey- 


that, 

sel 

violence 

interested 

Lands  to  i^^ 

the  decision  of  the  same.                 "           '  General,  A.  L.  Williams ;   Superintendent  of 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  appealing  to  Public  Instruction,  H.  D.  MoOarty ;  Associate 

Congress  for  the  passage  of  measures  which  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  D.  J.  Brewer, 

would  settle  all  questions  of  title  to  these  and  The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  was 

other  lands,  and  provide  for  the  speedy  re-  m  follows : 

moval  of  the  Indians  from  the  State.  I.  The  Union  Bepnblioan  party  of  Kansas,  in  dele- 

A  vigorous  effort  appears  tc^ave  been  made  gate  convention  assembled,  reaffirms  its  adherence 

by  Senator  Eoss  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  J^'  ^^,}^  ^^i^'i^^-EP^'^l^^?  of  universal  Uber- 

people,  but  all  his  labors,  according  to  his  gwn  jTe^r  Keld^^^^^^      lu'^tsfuBT^^^S^df  1^ 

representations,  were  rendered  Tutile.  upon  whi<m  it  has  now  securdy  and  forever  estab- 

Several    bills    and   resolutions   passed  the  lished  the  foundations  of  the  Government. 

United  States  Senate  at  the  session  of  1869-  }}:  It  points  with  pride  to  a  career  of  victory  un- 

'70  providing  for  the  sale  of  reserved  lands  ^'^J*??  ^^  ""-i^^^l^  of  nationsl  cowardice,  wrong 

a  2t_            **   1    i»xi.    T   J  •        ^  X  xiT     *""'*''  ormhumanity.    It  has,  dunng  its  administration  of 

and  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  but  they  were  p^bUc  affairs,  crushed  the  most  gigantic  rebellion 

defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  that  ever  assailed  the  Government,  broken  the 

the  opposition  or  the  inaction  of  Mr.  Clarke,  shackles  of  a  race  lon^f  enslaved,  and  elevated  them 

who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In-  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  privileges  of  citiaenshlp,  enacted 

;«««    A-ff^t...      xr:-   «^«««rv  ««  .^a^.^^^^  4.^  «n  ona  put  into  operation  a  beneficent  homestead  law, 

Jan  Affairs.    His  course  m  reference  to  aU  origimited  and  perfected  a  splendid  system  <rf  highl 

these  matters  of  the  Indian  lands,  ana  the  ways  across  the  continent,  secured  tne  recognition 

rights  of  settlers  thereon,  is  thtis  summed  up  of  the  doctrine  of  expatriation,  and  in  all  things 

by  Senator  Boss :  proved  itself  equal  to  tne  sacred  trusts  committed  to 

TT^L^Rin^iA^JTS^L^fn^^^^                            ii®  '*  nrThe  Kepublican  party,  with  such  a  record. 

House  a  single  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  set-  needstomake  no  flaunting  promisee  of  future  fidelity 


committee 

^^^ivLPj^f^""^'  ""xx^^uu  u.«,xix*s  »  oi"K*''  "V*"  *"  express  the  convictions  and  purpose  of  the  party  l 

SI  £!.  AK^«,«f^^  y.^  ^^^^  ™«o^«  <«  i,?a  ,.^w«*         ^'  To  msintain  and  defend  the  fruits  of  its  victory 

He  has  obstructed,  by  every  moans  in  his  power,  j    ^^    ^  j^  namely,  the  unity  of  the  BepubUc,  the 

the  passage  of  such  as  We  been  passed  by  the  Sen-  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  the   eSranchisement  o/  the 

Ti*.  v»«o  «f+*™,vi.^^  *.^  K^««  ^Ki^/,«^  ,.«^«  ♦i,^-^  colored  race,  and  equal  rights  for  all. 
wS\a^  i^A^l^f^I^.  ^^l  1^L^?f?  .f  ?S!        2.  To  protect  an<r  preserve  the  fruits  of  its  victory 

I^^l^  t«a  f^Z^A  tli«Zc,*l^^  t  inlegislation;  namely,  the  homestead  law  in  its  who& 

settlers,  and  expose  the  tMevinff  schemes  of  his  co-  j  ^^  J     ^     -^^  ^   J^    ^  expatriation,  and  a  whole- 

Stop  thief  I"  that  they  murht  the  more  safely  get        jy  j[^  ^j^^  fj^^       „  j*;  ^^^       .  ^^^  Republican 

away  with  their  stolen  plunder.  p^^y  will  continue  to  adjocate  the  measures  which 

These  matters  are  mentioned  at  some  length  "^^  promote  economy,  national  honesty,  domestic 

here  because  they  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  f  uncord,  and  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers- 

J  J .  ''^^**^*^  .  *«j  *v*  »«««.•*«* vovwx*^  DVAv  wv^iv  ^  ^^g  gj^^  ^Yitti  -V7e  may  have  a  government  of  laws 

of  discussion  in  the  State  during  the  year,  and  una  not  of  men. 

the  principal  issue  in  the  congressional  elec-       Y.  We  cordially  indorse  the  patriotic,  honest,  and 

tion,  whicn  is  virtually  a  State  affair,  as  but  economical  Administration  of  jPresident  Grant,  and 

one  Representative  is  sent  to  Washington.  Mr.  ^^  T}\V^^^^^??  S?v??^^ir^*"*'*'°?  ""^^v  ®  ^''' 
ni4«.i^^\«.«.  <.^rvu;»»  4u.  ^^sci^^i^'^  ^^A  !>:-  «i  tional  debt,  which  its  faithful  collection  of  public  rev- 
Clarke  was  seeking  for  reSleotion,  and  his  al-  ^^ues  and  ionest  application  of  tiiem  brought  about. 
leged  disregard  of  the  mterests  and  wishes  of  vi.  In  the  strug^e  now  gome  on  in  Europe  our 
the  people  was  the  occasion  of  a  vigorous  op-  sympathies  are  heartily  with  the  German  people, 
position  in  his  own  party.  Their  triumph  is  a  victoiy  of  liberal  principles,    we 

In  the  political  campaign,  as  already  stated,  !5S*?„ilX  ^rll'^^T,^.  ^ll^Tl^^J^^^^^T^:i 

.  V    ^^     ^la  j.iiA«  jj»i  Mid  earnestly  pray  that  the  war  may  result  m  the 

*^  «PJ^^^5.,    ,5  ^5?  *^®  election  or  defeat  organization  aid  permanent  estoblishment  of  a  re- 

of  Sidney  Clarke  for  Congress.    At  the  County  publican  form  of  government  in  France  and  other 

Convention  the  main  question  in  the  selection  European  nations. 

of  delegates  for  the  General  Republican  Con-  ^^'  That  the  RenubHcan  party  stands  pledged  to 
vention  was  whether  the  candidates  were  remove  all  disqu^tfcations  and  restrictions  imposed 
«>ii  1  wAxobucx  vuj  vouu^vxauw  wv,io  j^  ^jjg  jj^^g  rebels,  m  the  same  measure  as  the 
Clarke  men,"  or  anti-Clarke  men."  Dur-  gjirit  of  disloyalty  may  die  out  and  may  be  consist- 
ing the  summer  anti-Clarke  meetings  were  ent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people, 
held,  and  resolutions  against  the  reflection  of  VUI.  In  the  distribution  of  puluic  lands  and  In- 
the  derelict  member  were  adopted.  The  re-  dian  reserves,  we  demwid  the  m  protection  of  the 
-«i*  ™.«-  ♦■k«4.  ^'k.v^  4.i»*  G4-«4-^  n^«^^«^:^«  w»^4.  rights  of  settlers,  and  the  reservation  of  the  sixteenth 
suit  was,  that  when  the  Stete  Convention  met  ^^^  Uiirty-sixth  sections  to  which  the  Stateis  entitied 
at  lopeka,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  ma-  for  educational  purposes.  Wholesale  grants  of  ter- 
Jority  were  pledged  against  his  renomination.  ritory  to  specuJators  are  unfavorable  to  the  interests 
On  the  first  regular  ballot  the  vote  stood,  8T  ofthe  pommunity,  and  inconsistent  with  the  objects 

for  D.  P.  Lowe,  ^d  7T. for  Clarke,  and  the  ^^7ii^pt}iS?/r^^^^^ 

former  was  declared  nominated  for  the  Forty-  Indian  reservations  to  raUroai  or  land  ijionopolies, 

second  Congress.   The  rest  of  the  ticket  was  as  and  insist  that  such  lands  be  undeniably  opened  to 
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actual  settlement,  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

The  policy  of  granting  Bubaidies  of  public  lands  to 
capitalists  and  monopolies  is  condemned,  and  w^ 
repudiate  the  action  of  certain  of  our  Bepnblican 
Bepresentatlves  in  Congress  in  the  sail  of  the  Chero- 
kee l^eutral  Itands. 

After  this  action  by  the  convention,  Mr. 
Clarke  is  said  to  have  need  his  influence  to 
divide  the  party  on  local  issues,  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  two  separate  tickets  for  local 
officers.  The  Republican  State  Oentral  Com- 
mittee, in  a  publisned  card,  made  the  following 
statements: 

We  ^ve  the  unpleasant  fact  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention in  the  veiy  outset  of  our  endeavors  to  com- 
glete  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  that  the  Hon. 
idney  Clarke,  the  present  memoer  or  Congress,  ob- 
jects, not  only  to  givinsr  us  aid  himself,  but  that  he 
IS  exerting^  all  his  influence  in  preventing  those, 
who  are  einoying  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  posi- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  partiality  of  the  parly, 
from  making  oontributionB.  The  committee  have 
proof  that  he  is  expending,  and  has  been  expenffinjOTi 
laige  sums  for  the  purpose  of  oontinuinff  himself  m 
oifioe,  and  has  made  assessments  upon  office-holders, 
on  the  grounds  of  his  pretence  that  they  are  under 
obligations  to  him  for  their  positions,  and  not  the 
party  j  and  that  he  is  using  the  money  so  collected 
to  divide  and  breed  discord  and  inharmony  in  the 
party  and  in  localities.  Both  his  money  thus  pro- 
eure'd,  and  the  full  force  of  his  argument,  are  used  to 
defeat  the  Bepublican  nominees  for  legislative  office, 
and  elect  Democratic  candidates.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself^  Shall  the  means  and  influence  of 
the  party  be  scattered  and  misapplied  to  ^ratify  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  one  man,  or  shaU  they  be 
combined  to  keep  it  organized  and  to  advance  its 


principles .  and  high  aims,  by  securing  for  it  the 
largest  and  most  pronounced  triumph  f  You  must 
answer  this  question  as  best  suits  you.  but  it  is  well 
that  all  should  remember  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  Con- 
gressman by  the  voice  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and 
mat  a  period  has  been  put  to  his  official  career  in 
that  capacity  by  a  flat  of  the  party.  It  is  a  voluntary 
matter  with  you  to  choose  whom  you  will  aid  in  this 
election — ^the  Bepublican  party,  in  its  legitimatelv- 
organized  character,  or  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  already 
illustrated  his  fealty  to  the  partj  and  attachment  to 
its  great  principles,  by  revenging  himself  upon  it 
for  not  continuing  to  favor  him  with  its  legislative 
honors. 

The  information  is  overwhelming  of  Clarke's  per- 
fidy and  puipose  to  defeat  the  Bepublican  nominees 
for  the  l^egislature  not  in  favor  of  him,  and  of  his 
imfriendly  action  toward  Judge  Lowe  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Topeka  on  the  15tli  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated Isaac  Sharp  for  Governor,  and  R.  C. 
Foster  for  member  of  Congress. 

The  election  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  Section  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates.  The  whole  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor was  60,064,  of  Tnhich  Harvey  received 
40,061,  and  Sharp  20,083,  making  the  minority 
of  the  former  20,028.  The  vote  for  member 
of  Congress  was  6L120;  for  Lowe,  40,868; 
for  Foster,  20,767;  Lowe's  m^ority  19,606. 

The  population  of  Kansas,  accordlog  to  the 
census  of  1870,  is  879,497,  an  increase  of 
285.99  per  cent,  since  1860,  when  it  numbered 
107,206.  The  following  is  a  full  statement  by 
counties : 


COUNTDSS. 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barbour 

JBaiton 

Bourbon 

Breckinridge. 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Cherokee .... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cload 

Coffee 

Comanche . . . 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Davis 

Dickinson.... 

Doniphan 

Dom 

Doaglas 

Bills. 

BIlBwortb.... 

Potd 

Franklin 

Graham , 

Greenwood . . 
Oodft^ 


1S70. 

1860. 

7,088 

8,082 

6,990 

2,400 

15,60T 

7,729 

•  •  •  • 

6,101 

S 

■  •  •  • 

15,076 
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1,075 
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11,088 

•  «  ■  • 
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•  •  •  • 
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2,883 
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2,842 

•  •  •  • 
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•  ■  •  • 
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8,160 

•  •  •  ■ 
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8,048 
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18,969 
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88 
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8,687 

1,886 
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1,185 

•  •  •  • 
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10,885 

•  •  •  > 

8,030 

■  •  •  • 

8,484 

•  •  •  • 

759 

•  •  •  • 

19 

COnNTISS. 


Gore 

Harper« 

Hodgeman. . . 

Howard 

Hunter. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson  

Kiowa 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lykins 

Lyon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

HoFherson... 

HcGhee 

MUmi 

Mitchell 

Montfl^>mery . 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Kess 

Neosho 

Norton 

Osage 


1870. 


2,7M 

158 

6,053 

12,626 

207 

13,684 

•  ■  •  • 

9,973 

82,444 

516 

12,174 

•  •  •  • 

8,024 

•  ■  •  • 

768 

•  •  •  • 

788 

■  •  •  • 

11,725 

486 

7,664 

2,225 

7,889 

2 

10,206 

•  •  •  • 

7,648 


1860. 


1,986 
4,460 

•  •  •  • 

4,864 

•  •  •  • 

12,606 

•  •  •  ■ 

6,886 
4,980 


74 
2,280 

■  •  •  • 

1,601 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

770 
2,486 

•  «  •  « 

•  *  •  • 

■  •  a  • 

1,113 


COUNTIES. 


Osbom 

Otoe 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Potawatamie. 

Pratt 

Beno 

Bepnblic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks. 

Bush 

Russell 

Saline 

Sedgwick.... 

Shawnee 

Smith 

Stafford 

Sumner 

Trc«o 

Wabaunsee . . 

Wallace 

Washington.. 

Wilson 

Woodson.... 
Wyandott.... 


Total. 


isro. 


88 

•  ■  •  • 

2,127 
179 

•  •  •  • 

7,848 


1,281 

5 

6,106 


166 
4,246 

18,121 
66 


166 
8,862 

688 

4,081 

6,694 

8,827 

10,019 


i860. 


879,407 
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1,629 
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«  ■  •  • 

•  •  «  • 
■  •  •  • 

1,224 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


8,613 


1,023 

•  •  •  • 

888 

27 
1,488 


107,206 


The  six  largest  cities  of  the  State  are  the 
following:  Leavenworth^  20,665  inhabitants; 
Lawrence,  8,316;  Atchison,  7,011;  Topeka, 
6,796;  Fort  Scott>  4,160;  Junction  City,  8,100. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  promising 
condition.  Its  liabilities  amonnt  to  $1,593,- 
806.52,  and  its'resonrces  to  $905,729.02.  The 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were   $1,423,696.17,    and    the    expenditures 


$1,867,611.92,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $60,847.14. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  year,  which  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months : 

Number  of  school  districts 2,068 

Increase  for  ttie  year 861 

Nnmber  of  male  persons  betwen  the  ages  of 

6and21  years 62,264 

Increase  for  the  year 4,247 
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Number  of  female  persons  of  school  age S6.,S68 

Increase  for  the  year 13,479 

Total  nmnber  of  persoDs  of  school  age 100,944 

Increase  for  the  year 16,'97 

Number  of  male  pertuns  enrolled  in  public 

schools 82,188 

Increase  for  the  year 1,986 

Number  of  female  persons  enrolled  In  public 

schools 81.095 

Increase  for  the  year ijBSl 

Whole  number  of  persona  enrolled  in  public 

schools 68,M8 

Increase  for  the  year 4,687 

Arerace  daily  attendance  in  public  schools . .  ■    80,401 

Increase  for  the  year 8,277 

Arerage  length  of  time  school  has  been  taught  6.8  months. 

Increase  for  the  year 3  months. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  In  public 

schools 1,079 

Increase  for  the  rear 180 

Number  of  female  teacners  employed  in  pub- 
lic schools 1,161 

Increase  for  the  year 48 

Average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  pub- 

lie  schools $89  60 

Increase  for  the  year 8  68 

Arerstfe  waeea  paid  to  female  teachers  in 

pubUcschools 81  10 

Increase  fortheyear 2  IS 

Amount  paid  for  teachers^  wages 818,506  81 

Increase  for  the  year 35,886  87 

A!bonnt  expended  for  repairs  and  incidentals  98,644  88 

Increase  for  the  year 19,800  67 

Amount  recelred  on  the  semi-annual  dividend 

ofState  school  money 189,957  87 

Increase  for  the  year 33,731  67 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools 618,838  86 

Increase  for  the  year 80,889  87 

Total  amount  derived  from  various  sources 

for  public  schools 678,041  41 

Increase  for  the  year 107,780  34 

Number  of  school-houses :  log,  863 ;  fhime, 

864;  brick,  46;  stone,  280.   Total 1,601 

increase  for  the  year 888 

Total  value  of  school-houses $1,630,041  40 

Increase'  for  the  year 488,147  40 

The  State  TJnivereitj,  at  Lawrence,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  three  new  onildings 
are  in  course  of  constmction.  An  A|q-icnltural 
College  is  in  successfnl  operation  at  Manhattan. 
It  has  a  liheral  endowment,  derived  from  a 
donation  of  90,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Gren- 
eral  Government.  There  is  a  Normal  School 
at  Emporia,  attended  during  the  year  hj  190 
male  and  181  female  students. 

There  is  a  Blind  Asylum  at  Wyandott,  at 
which  there  were  23  pupils  during  the  year. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Olathe  had  41 
inmates  supported  at  an  expense  of  $6,600. 
The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Ossawattamie 
had  charge  of  41  persons  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  On  the  80th  of  November  there  were 
209  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary,  an  increase 
of  28  during  the  year.  There  were  no  escapes, 
but  one  death,  and  very  little  sickness  in  the 
institution. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  was  finished  on 
the  15th  of  August,  and  extends  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  making,  with  the  Denver 
Pacific  Rculroad,  which  connects  with  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Oheyenne,  a  line  of  735  miles. 
The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston 
Railroad  has  been  opened  to  Humboldt,  on  its 
way  to  the  southern  coast. 

KEMPER,  Right  Rev.  Jackso^t,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Wisconsin,  an  American  clergyman  bom  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  De- 


cember 24^  1789 ;  died  at  Delafield,  Wis.,  May 
25,  1870«  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New-Tork  City,  gradnating  in  1609.  Af- 
ter spending  some  time  in  teaching  and  in  the 
study  of  th^logy,  he  became  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1811, 
and  remained  there  tiU  1831 ;  he  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  St.  PanPs.  Norwalk,  in  1831, 
and  in  1835  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop 
of  Missouri  and  Indiana,  being  the  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  His  la]>or8  were  very  ar- 
duous, but  were  performed  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. When  dioceses  were  organised  in 
these  States,  he  was  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  to  a  new  missionary  field,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  to  which  Iowa,  and  subse- 
qnently  Minnesota,  was  added.  In  1854  s^a- 
rate  dioceses  having  been  organized  in  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Wisconsin.    In  1868,  notwithstanding  his 

great  age,  lie  attended  the  General  Council  of 
ishops,  in  London,  and  received  from  Cam- 
bridge University  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Bish- 
op Kemper  was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  by 
the  members  of  his  own  communion,  but  by 
all  who  knew  him,  for  his  courteous  manners, 
his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his  abundant 
missionary  labors  on  the  frontier. 

KENNEDY,  Jonif  Pbkdleton,  LI*  D.,  an 
American  statesman,  scholar,  and  author,  bom 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  October,  1795;  died  in 
Newport,  R.  L,  August  18,  1870.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Baltimore  College,  in  1812.  In  1814 
he  entered  the  anny  as  a  volunteer,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  and  North 
roint.  After  leaving  the  service  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1816.  Two  years  after  that  event 
he  made  his  first  essay  in  authorship  by  pub- 
lishing, in  connection  with  Peter  Hofifinann 
Cruse,  *^  The  Red  Book,''  a  series  of  miscella- 
neous articles  in  prose  and  verse,  issued  every 
fortnight.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates,  and  reohosen  the  next 
two  years.  In  1828  he  received  from  President 
Monroe  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  le- 
gation to  Chili,  buf  was  led  to  withdraw  his 
acceptance  before  the  mission  sailed.  Being 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Whig  party,  he 
labored  diligently  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 
his  political  opinions.  He  was  always  an  ac- 
tive opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  In  1831  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  tho 
Priends  of  Manufacturing  Industry,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  ad- 
dress setting  forth  the  protectionist  view.  In 
1838  he  was  elected  to  Congress  upon  the 
Protection  platform,  and  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing member  in  the  House.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840  he  was  one  of  the  electors 
on  the  Harrison  ticket.  In  1841  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
controversy  between  President  Tyler  and  the 
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Whig  party.  In  1848  he  was  once  more  re-  will  acconnt  for  the  decrease  of  population  in 
turned  to  Congress.  At  the  next  election  he  some  fifteen  others.  About  fourteen  have 
was  defeated  by  a  small  vote,  but  in  1846  was  fallen  off  from  otiiier  causes.  Some  counties 
returned  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  have  decreased  because  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  made  Speaker.  In  1852  Mr.  Kennedy  was  has  induced  many  negroes  and  not  a  few  whites 
appointed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  Secretary  of  the  to  migrate  to  the  cities  and  towns  located  on 
Navy,  an  office  in  which  two  of  his  literary  rivers  and  railroads.  Paris,  Lexington,  Frank- 
brethren— Paulding  and  Bancroft — had  pre-  fort,  and  other  cities,  have  grown  by  accessions 
ceded  him.  It  was  mainly  to  his  efforts  while  from  the  rural  population  of  their  own  and  the 
in  this  position  that  the  success  of  Commo-  surrounding  counties.  The  net  increase  of 
dore  Perry's  Japan  Expedition,  and  of  Dr.  Jefierson  County,  including  Louisville,  is  29,- 
Sjme's  second  Arctic  voyage,  was  due.  On  the  581,  but  the  popuktion  of  Louisville  was  68,083 
accession  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  in  1860,  and  is  now  100,782 — showing  an  in- 
Mr.  Kennedy  retired  finally  from  political  life,  crease  of  82,699 — whil#  the  population  of 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  true  to  his  Jefferson  County,  without  the  city,  was  21,871 
record,  he  warmly  espoused  the  Northern  in  1860,  and  is  now  but  18,208,  showing  a  de- 
side,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  struggle,  ao-  crease  of  8,168. 

tively  advocated  the  election  of  General  Grant  There  are  20,568,652  acres  of  land  in  the 

to  the  presidency.    At  the  time  of  his  death  State,  valued  at  $217,672,826,  and  61,685  town 

he  was  provost  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Uni-  lots,  worth  $98,546,957.  The  number  of  horses 

yersity  of  Maryland,  Vice-President  of  the  in  the  State  was  851,205,  and  their  value  $21,- 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  125,808;  mules,  88,472,  valued  at  $5,850,814; 

many  scientific  and  literary  associations.    He  cattle,  620,718,  value  $7,911,460.   The  amount 

was  also  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  of  taxable  property  owned  by  negroes  is  stated 

Peabody  Academy  of  Baltimore,  and  a  mem-  at  $2,528,671. 

ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  The  State  debt  of  Kentucky  at  the  end  of 

Southern  Educational  Fond.     His  principal  the  fiscal  year,  which  falls  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 

literary  works  were  "Swallow  Bam;  or,  a  tober,  was  $1,424,394,  of  which  $68,894  is 

Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,"  a  sketch  of  over-due.   The  past-due  indebtedness  is  repre- 

Yirginia  life  and  customs,  published  in  1882.  sented  by  bonds  of  the  State,  as  follows : 

"  Horse-Shoe  Robinson    a  tale  of  the  Tory  j^^^,  ^^     ^       ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^ 

ascendency,"  1835.     This  was  an  historical       1885 .....: $5,000  00 

novel,  giving  the  experience  of  a  soldier  in  the  ^g2j  ^^^^Nf  *  P®*"  «ent.  interest,  duo  April,     ,.  ,wyj  j^ 

Revolution,  and  it  achieved  a  decided  success.  BondBbwiingepeV  cmt.'intere»^^^^                    ' 

"  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  a  novel  detailing  the  an-       1888 15,000  00 

oient  troubles  between  the  Roman  Catholics  ^^^1^!^.^^.'!^*;.*;!^.*^°^.^^^           894  oo 

and  Protestants  in  Maryland,  followed  in  1888.  Bonde  bearing  6  per  cent.'  Interest,*  dne  Noyein- 

"Annals  of  Quodlibet,"  a  political  satire,  was       i>er,i8TO 48,000  oo 

published  in  1840.     "Life  of  William  Wirt,"  $68,894  00 

1849,  an  exc^dingly  valuable  work,  as  it  con-  That  portion  of  the  debt  not  due  is 

ta  ns  much  of  the  political  history  of  the  time,  represented  by  the  following  bonds : 
which  the  author  was  specially  qualified  to 

reoord  Among  the  minor  literary  produc-  MSSJSSSflSJ^:::::::::::::::::::::   MS 

tions  of  Mr.   Kennedy  were  numerous  dis-    Bonds  maturing  in  1878 819,000  oo 

courses  delivered  on  public  occasions,  and  a    Bonds  maturing  jn  1874 188,000  00 

host  of  contribntions  to  periodicals.  Many  i^SaSSttSSItai^:".::::::::::::::::::    ^Z^ 

excellent  political  papers  issued  from  his  pen ;  Military  bondsTbearing  6  per  cent  Interest, 

among  them  his  "Defence  of  the  Whigs"  in       duelni895 8<»i000  00 

1844,  and  a  review  of  Oambreleng's  report  on  $1,424,894  oo 

commerce  and  navigation,  in  which  he  pre-  mi     «.  ■..      t.     ,                                , .   . 

sents  able  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protective  ,  Th«  Sinking  Fund  resources  to  meet  this  m- 

tariff.    While  he  achieved  great  success  in  his  debtedness  are : 

novels,  he  will  be  longest  remembered  by  his  ?***^°®*??*<>jr***f'*!7%^5^'^2?  *?*^/-i    1408,805  21 

"  Life  of  Wirt,"  his  "Defence  of  the  Whigs,"  ^o'u4S?f2S^*^.!".^^^A'!^.^^^^            82.558  81 

and  his  other  political  and  biographical  writ-  Amount  loaned  by  Sinkiog  Fund  to  Een- 

ings..  His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simpHci-  ,M^'S&%S>VK'^iX'^^itiki     tSiSS S 

ty,  vigor,  clearness,  and  elegance.  400  shares  Bank  of  LoulsyiUe  stock,  at  par. .       40,000  oo 

KENTUCKY.    From  the  returns  of  the  ^f^^Z^  l^^i^r.SiS^\^nl:^^^^^^'       f»nnnnn 

TP^Ar^^^i  >A^.^a»<.    4...1— »      •      io»r/%   /•         4.  vi  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  Railroad 96,000  00 

Federal  census,  taken  in  1870  (see  table  on  8,178  shares,  stock  of  Lerlngton  and  Prank- 

the  following  page),  it  appears  that  Kentucky  _, ^J? Ka!Jro«^«j»«niatodaf 60 cents .. .....     l08,wo  00 

>iaa  a   T>nTvtilo+iAn   Af  1  qJi  aai     «rT.i»T.  .1.^^.  Bonds  of LoulsvUle andPrahkfortBallroad.        74,619  60 

nas  a  population  ot   1,821,001,  which  shows  Turnpike  road  stock  held  by  State  In  va- 

an  increase  of  165,820  since  1860.     This  gain  rions  turnpikes  in  Kentucky,  amounting 

is  dirtribated  among  about  eighlyooTintieB.  AS'o&t'%S?ed*l^^{^,^e'S^f1?nt-     *^*»«' 

Uf  the  remaining  thirty-five,  six  are  new  conn-  in«?  Fund  under  several  acte  of  the  L^s- 

ties,  formed  since  1860  out  of  territory  then  lature  to RoTenuoDeoartment proper.....      816,179  93 

included  in  other  counties.    Their  formation  $2,689  21^7  46 
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This  kaves  fi  sarplcs  in  the  resoarcea  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  tl,H4:,S03.46.  There  ia  a  con- 
eSderaUe  Bam  still  doe  &om  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  money  advanced 
for  military  expenses  daring  the  war.  Of  this, 
$175  884.67  were  collected  daring  the  year, 
and  $1,173,761.88  remain  to  be  paid. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  during  the  last 
£soal  year  was: 

Amoniit  received  ftom  ehartn  from  October 

11, 1869,  to  October  10.  ISTD. |70T,801  41 

Amoniit  recelied  (hnn  coTpontlooa iVlJMt  7D 

Towi c8M,eaaii 

Bilui»  Id  Tieuni;  on  October  10, 1800 TiJiB  63 

tm.Tiioas 
Theexpeii<litnTesamoDiitedto$l,063,6Sg.93, 
leaving  a  deficit  on  the  10th  of  October,  1870, 
of  $B6,888.Q9.  This  deficit  was  caused  by  ex- 
traordinary appropriations  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  without  any  provision  to  meet 
them  oioept  the  ordinary  revenue.  Most  of 
the  present  indebtedness  of  the  State  waa 
created  by  this  habit  of  making  extraordinary 
appropriations  without  any  provision  for  their 
payment.  A  deficit  18  thus  prodooed  in  the 
Treasury,  and  bonds  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  eappiy  it.  The  general  revenne 
aystem  of  the  State,  too,  is  sadly  in  need,  of 
reform.    On  this  Bubjoat  the  Governor  Bays: 

Our  revenue  Bystoni  cilIIb  londly  (br  revision  and 
reform.  Ita  ^resect  defeotJi  are  glaring  and  patent. 
The  couatitntioQal  requirement  of  unifann  and  eqrial 
aaseasment  of  taxoble  property  is  elmoBt  wholly  dig- 
regarded.  A  proper  and  equal  a»8esamenC  of  prop- 
erty throughout  the  Commanweallh  would  doable 
its  value.    It  ia  UBesied  M  onc-Biith  or  one-tenth 


of  its  value  in  aome  sectiona  of  the  Btate,  while  id 
othere  it  a  tetumeil  at  tbree-foortha  or  four-flJUiB. 
Some  aaaesBon  adopt  ■  specie,  othera  ■  cutreDcy 
Blandard.  Flagrant  uuuatice  to  the  tax-payer,  and  ■ 
diminiBbed  amount  of  revenue,  are  the  natural  re- 
Bu1t»  of  eziiting  inequality  in  ■aBoasineius.  Qrert 
irrei^nilarity  exista,  alao,  in  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  the  reveoua. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature  he 
recommends  "  an  enactment  creating  a  board, 
to  consist  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  At- 
torney-General, who  shall  prepare  and  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  codification 
and  revision  of  all  the  revenne  laws  of  the 
Ovnmonnealth,  with  power  to  tnme  a  Bystem 
whiah  shall  eqnaliEe  assessments,  increase  the 
revenue,  and  regulate  its  prompt  collection." 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  Jannary  1.  1871,  was  680.  Of  these,  U6 
are  males,  and  36  femalee.  The  number  re- 
ceived dnring  the  past  year  was  819.  The 
number  discharged  on  time  dnring  the  year 
waslS2.  The  nnmher  of  deaths  during  the 
year  was  20.  Of  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs, 866  are  white,  and  814  are  colored.  The 
Penitentiary  is  already  overcrowded,  and  the 
number  of  convicts  ib  rapidly  increasing. 
Larger  accommodations  will  soon  be  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  tliere  is  a  conviotJon,  to 
nse  the  language  of  the  Governor,  "  of  the  sb- 
Bolnte  necessity  for  a  thorough  change  and 
reformation  of  the  existing  prison  system."  A 
House  of  Beform  is  in  process  of  oonstruotioii, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of  Jnly, 
1871.  It  will  cost  about  $48,000,  and  will  ac- 
commodate from  76  to  100  boyB. 


\ 
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The  school  revenue  of  the^tate  amounts  to  Bureau  of  Insurance  was  established  in  con- 
$776,289.56,  and  the  number  of  children  en-  nection  with  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Ac- 
joying  its  benefits  is  890,118.  This  allows  counts.  Any  persons  intendlog  to  form  an 
about  (2  per  year  for  each  child.  insurance  company  are  required  to  file  a  dec- 

The  Legislature  which  met  on  the  6th  of  laration  of  such  intention  with  the  Oommis- 
December,  1869,  at  Frankfort,  continued  in  sioner  of  Insurance,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
session  until  the  22d  of  March,  1870,  and  then  Bureau,  and  the  charter  of  the  company,  when 
ad[}oamedjto  the  4th  of  the  following  January,  formed,  must  be  filed  with  the  same  officer, 
This  was  the  regular  biennial  session  of  the  and  certain  security  deposited  in  his  office  as 
General  Assembly,  which  is  limited  by  law  a  guarantee  of  a  legal  and  regular  transaction 
to  sixty  days,  unless  extended  by  a  two-thirds .  of  business.  Agents  of  the  companies  are  re- 
vote  of  both  Houses.  Such  extension  was  quired  to  take  out  licenses,  and  a  sworn  state- 
voted,  and  the  actual  number  of  days  of  the  ment  of  the  business  of  each  company  must  be 
session  was  upward  of  eighty.  During  this  time  made  annually,  and  lodged  with  the  commis- 
nearly  900  bills  and  resolutions  were  passed,  sioner.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  State 
but  very  few  of  them  were  measures  of  im-  Auditor,  and  continues  in  office  during  the  term 
portance.  Although  the  Legislature  at  a  for-  for  which  the  Auditor  is  elected,  and  until  a 
mer  session  had  refused  to  ratify  the  fifteenth  successor  is  named.  His  salary,  which  is  $4,000 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  the  a  year,  and  those  of  his  clerks  and  subordinates, 
question  was  brought  up  again  and  referred  to  are  paid  from  a  fhnd  formed  by  certain  fees 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  who  re-  and  allowances  paid  by  insurance  companies  in 
ported  adversely  upon  it.  Their  report  was  their  transactions  with  the  Bureau.  The  com- 
approved  by  a  large  majority.  missioner  is  required  to  visit  and  inquire  into 

The  bill  for  imposing  an  additional  tax  of  the  affairs  of  any  insurance  company  doing 
15  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property  in  business  in  the  State,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common  School  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  a  stockholder 
Fund,  which  had  been  before  the  Legislature  or  creditor  of  the  company,  or  in  any  way  pe- 
at the  previous  session,  was  now  passed.  It  cuniarily  interested  therein,  provided  such  re- 
contains  the  following  provisions :  quisition  shall  contain  a  sworn  statement  that 

The  additiomd  tax  imposed  by  this  act,  and  the  *"®  persons  making  the  same  believe  the  com- 

taxes  and  assessments  for  oommon-school  purposes  pany  to  be  in  an  unsound  condition.    He  may 

imoosed  by  acts  heretofore  passed,  shall  be  levied  also  make  such  an  examination  if  he  suspects 

luia  collected  of  tiie  P/opertv  of  white  persons  only,  the  correctness  of  the  annual  statement  of  the 

The  revenue  ansmg  from  the  Common  School  Fund  ^^^^««„    ^«  ;4f  4-i,<.4.  ^^4.^^^^4.  i-^Ai^^*-^  «<nv 

heretofore  created^d  that  arising  from  the  taxation  company,  or  if  that  statement  .indicates  any 

imposed  by  this  and  all  previous   acts,  shall  bo  unsoundness  m  the  condition  of  its  affairs.    At 

expended  lor  the  education  of  white  children  ex-  such  times  he  shall  have  access  to  its  books  and 

dusivelj.  papers,  and  shall  thoroughly  inspect  and  ex- 

ne^Xs^r^^t^ety^^^Ll^^^^    t'  ^-^^  ^'  '^  ^f^  ^d  make  such  inquiries 

prSved  March  9, 1867,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  ^,^^  ^^^^.^  ascertain  its  condition  and 

Bubse.quently  passed,  are  not  intended  by  this  act  to  ability  to  ftufil  its  engagements,  and  whether 

be  altered,  amended,  or  in  any  way  affected,  but  the  it  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law 

same  are  hereby  left  in  full  force  for  the  purposes  of  applicable  to  its  transactions, 

their  passage.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  companies  not  organized  under 

A  bill  was  also  passed  ^*  to  amend  and  reduce  the  laws  of  the  State  he  has  a  similar  power  to 
into  one  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  common  examine  into  their  i^airs,  and,  if  they  reftise  to 
schools."  This  does  not  materially  change  the  permit  this,  the  Auditor  shall,  at  the  request  of 
system  of  education  of  the  State.  There  is  a  the  commissioner,  revoke  all  certificates  grant- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  ed  to  such  companies,  and  require  their  agents 
board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  in  to  discontinue  issuing  or  renewing  policies  un- 
each  county,  and  local  trustees  in  the  districts,  der  a  penalty  of  (500  for  each  offence.  The 
all  of  whom  are  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people  commissioner  is  authorized  to  summon  and 
whose  inter^ts  they  represent.  The  trustees  examine,  under  oath,  the  directors,  officers, 
are  required  annually  to  make  a  census  of  the  and  ageaits  of  any  insurance  company,  and 
white  children  of  their  several  districts  between  such  other  person  as  he  may  think  proper,  in 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  and  the  result  is  to  relation  to  &e  affairs,  transactions,  and  condi- 
be  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  by  the  tion  of  said  company.  Whoever,  without  justi- 
county  oommisnoners.  The  school  year  begins  fiable  cause,  refiises  to  appear  and  testify  when 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  there  must  be  in  each  so  required,  or  obstructs  the  commissioner  in 
district  a  common  school  for  at  least  five  months  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall,  for  each  offence, 
of  22  school-days  each.  The  wages  of  teachers  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
are  fixed  by  law,  and  range  from  $20  to  (40  sand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
per  month.  one  year;    and  if  the  directors,  officers,  or 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of  agents  of  any  insurance  company  not  incorpo- 

the  session  was  that  relating  to  corporations,  rated  by  the  Oommonwealtii  of  Kentucky,  but 

A  general  law  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  transacting  business  therein,  shall  refuse  to  ap- 

and  regulation  of  insurance  companies,  and, a  pear  and  testify  when  so  required,  the  Auditor 
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shall,  on  requisition  of  the  Insurance  Oommis-  1*  The  namoB  of^the  corporatora,  the  name  of  the 

sioner,  revoke  the  certificate  of  authority  and  corporation,  and  its  principal  place  of  transacting 

license  of  snch  company  and  its  agents.    If,;n  g,  ^1^^        j^  mature  of  the  husinese  proposed  to 

the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  any  company  be  transacted. 

has  violated  the  law,  he  is  required  to  report  S.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized,  the 

the  facts  to  the  Auditor,  and  the  Auditor  shall  times  when,  and  the  conditions  upon  which,  it  is  te 

notify  the  Attorn ey-Generid,  whoseduty  it  shaU  ^^  The^time  of  the  commencement  and  termmation 

be  to  prosecute  the  offender  if  the  evidence  of  the  corporation.                               • 

obtained  in  the  investigation  seems  to  warrant  6.  By  what  officers  or  persons  the  affairs  of  the 

it.     The  commissioner  is  required  to  make  a  corporation  are  to  he  conducted,  and  the  times  at 

full  report  annually  of  the  value  of  outstanding  ^^^S,f**®7.  ■"  *?  ^  ^^^^^.  ,  , ,  ,           ,.  , .,., 
•*^is«;««   ««;i  ♦i^-,  JL*,,««a  r.f  +i««  <i^,ro.«„i  ^^^  '     ^'  Tho  highcst  smount  of  mdehtcdncss  Or linhiUty 

policies,  and  the  returns  of  the  several  com-  ^^  ^^i^,,  ^^  corporation  is  at  any  time  to  subje^ 

panics,  and  to  keep  a  full  record  of  all  proceed-  itself. 

ings,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  1.  Whether  private  property  is  to  he  exempt  from 

subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  made  for  their  *^«  corporate  deht^, 

safe-keeping.   Any  person,  on  payment  of  cer*  Ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  security 

tain  fees,  may  have  a  certified  copy  of  any  pa-  <>f  the  stockholders  and  the  general  public 

per,  report,  or  document,  in  the  office.  In  case  against  fraud  and  the  exercise  of  unlawful 

the  fees  received  by  the  Bureau  are  not  suffi-  powers. 

cient  to  meet  its  expenses,  tibe  commissioner  is  After  the  passage  of  these  general  laws,  a 

authorized  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  as-  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  "  that,  from 

sessment  of  an  equal  amount  upon  each  of  the  a^^d  after  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1871, 

insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  neither  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  will 

The  Insurance  Bureau  was  organized  in  ac-  consider  or  pass  any  act  incorporating  any 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  on  the  company  that  can  be  incorporated  by  the  gen- 
20th  of  May,  and  Gustavus  "W.  Smith  was  ap-  ©ral  laws  of  this  Commonwealth." 
pointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  Oommis-  As  usual,  considerable  time  was  given  to 
sioner  of  Insurance.  A  report  was  made  at  railroad  legislation.  Several  new  charters 
the  end  of  the  year,  from  which  it  appears  were  granted,  including  one  for  a  "  road  to  be 
that  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  known  as  the  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  New 
insurance  companies  operating  in  the  Com-  Orleans,"  and  to  connect  the  cities  mentioned 
monwealth.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  incorpo-  ui  the  title.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Cincin- 
rated  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  one  hun-  ^^^  capitalists  to  secure  a  franchise  for  a  rail- 
dred  and  fifty-one  by  other  American  States,  I'oad  line  connecting  that  metropolis  with  the 
and  five  by  foreign  governments.  Four  Ken-  South  through  the  State  of  Kentucky.  After 
tucky  companies  have  ceased  to  do  business,  &  long  debate,  and  many  amendments  intended 
and  gone  into  liquidation,  and  four  others  are  to  Mcure  the  rights  of  the  State,  the  act  con- 
reported  aa  declining  to  do  business.  With  taining  the  proposed  grant  was  defeated.  The 
reference  to  the  value  of  this  new  department  opposition  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a 
of  the  State  government,  Governor  Thomson  popular  jealousy  of  the  power  and  influ- 
says,  in  his  last  message :  enco  of  wealthy  corporations  in  general;  and 

When  we  remember  that  two  thousand  millions  of  <>/  t^o^®    belonging  to  other  States  in  par- 

doUara  are  estimated  as  already  invested  in  the  pur-  ticular. 

chase  of  policies  issued  by  insurance  companies.  An  act  was  prepared  by  a  special  commit- 

whoso  operations  are  daily  expanding  eveiywhere;  tee  of  three,  in  the  Lower  House,  providing 

S^rbt^brV?r:S5SS^n^^^^^^^^  that  the   diction  of  member   olWes! 

must  be  a  source  of  profound  satisfiiction  to  the  snould  take  place  not  as  neretoiore,miH  ovem- 

people  of  Kentucky  that  a  Bureau  hasi}een  success-  her,  but  on  the  first  Monday  of  August.    This, 

fully  estobliahed  within  the  Commonwealth,  under  however,  failed  to  pass.     Among  other  impor- 


of  the  affairs  of  any  comnany ;  the  extent  of  its  busi-  Immigration  and  Statistics,  and  one  providing 
ness ;  the  actual  cash  values  of  policies  issued;  and  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  of  tlfe  State, 
what  constitutes  a  fair  premium  for  any  proposed  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  preamble 
contract  of  insurance:  and  yet  this  Bureau-~so  in-  «„j  •.«>«^i«4^^«  ™.«.»a  iw^4^^^^^^A  i«*A.  fk^  TT^no/i. 
valuable  aa  a  aafeguaik  agai£st  fraud,  ignorance,  and  and  resolution  were  mtroduced  mto  the  House 
imposition— has  been  put  into  suocessftil  operation  oi  ICepresentatives,  declanng  that,  whereas 
without  the  increased  expenditure  of  one  dollar  to  outrages  and  murders  had  been  committed  in 
the  State.  the  State  by  a  "  society  or  organization  known 
A  general  law  was  also  passed  ^*  for  the  as  the  Ku*klux,"  therefore  the  Judiciary  Corn- 
organization  of  incorporated  companies,  ex-  mittee  be  instructed  to  report  measures  for 
cept  banking,  assurance,  and  railroad  compa-  bringing  the  offenders  to  Justice.  After  some 
nies."  This  requires  all  such  corporations  consultation,  the  members  arrived  at  the  con- 
to  adopt  articles  of  incorporation,  and  file  the  elusion  that  no  such  oi^ganization  existed,  and 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  their  adopted  t^e  resolution  without  the  preamble ; 
business  is  carried  on,  and  to  publish  a  notice  but  no  measures  were  introduced  for  the  sup- 
specifying  the  following  matters:  pression  of  disorders.    There  were,  however, 
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manj  instances  of  lawlessness  in  different  able  coal  and  iron ;  our  forests  of  lumber ;  our 
parts  of  the  State,  and  several  proclamations  health  j  climate ;  low  rate  of  taxation ;  our  ex- 
were  issued  by  the  Governor  in  the  course  of  tensive  and  expanding  system  of  public  schools; 
the  year,  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and  the  productive  character  of  our  soil."  • 
of  offenders  against  the  law,  whom  the  ordi-  The  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
nary  processes  of  the  established  tribunals  to  the  Federal  Oonstitution  was  celebrated  by 
failed  to  reach.  No  occasion,  however,  ap-  the  freedmen  and  their  friends  in  the  different 
peared  on  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cities  of  the  State  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
resort  to  military  force  in  order  to  secure  the  At  Louisville,  on  the  8th,  a  very  enthusiastic 
peace  of  the  community.  The  Governor,  in  and  imposing  ceremony  took  place,  at  which 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  calls  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  more 

stringent  legislation  for  the  more  perfect  pres-  ,^  Where<u,  After  almost »  century  from  the  date  of 

/>.».«4t.^»  ^fr^»A^^      tcTXTi^ii^  i«  +1*^  .««;»  f»  \^^  the  ffrand  declaration  made  by  the  founders  of  this 

ervation  Of  order.     "While  in  the  main,"  he  Republic,  we  at  last  realize  &  its  fidness  the  faofc 

says,     there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  security  for  therein  announced,  "  That  all  men  are  created  equal, 

life  and  property  in  Kentucky  as  in  the  adja-  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 

X  Oi-A_    ij.  - J.    t.  -    a?    *    f-a  Ai_.A      •       _  _:^V4.>    ^,^^1.^  m^'ui^'u  ^^^Mfi^   i:Va.^<»  .•*<)«•  v.  ^  «.,,.<,«<. :«. 


.  _  _  ^-„-^--,-- ._  ._^  ^ grandest 

ever  before,  displayed  itself  everywhere.  Dur-  event  that  has  oocmred  in  the  history  of  our  country : 

ing  and  immediately  following  the  war,  Ken-  a  victory  of  right  over  wrong,  of  liberty  over  slavery, 

tucky*  from  its  geographical  position  as  a  bor-  o{  freedom  over  oppression,  and  in  this  the  complete 

der  State,  was  subjected  to  a  more  severe  "'^  ^"^^  tntmiph  of  the  prmcmles  set  forth  m  the 

J  ww"w»    »T«w   »uwj^v»wvx   WO  luwio   o^r%?io  ever-memorable  Declaration  of  Independence. 

ordeal  from  this  cause  than  her  neighbors ;  Betohed,  That  as  dtizens  we  rejoice  that  the  last 

and  accordingly,  during  the  first  years  of  my  vestige  of  human  bondage  has  been  struck  out  for- 

administration,  lawlessness  in  some  portions  ®ver  from  our  institutions,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 

of  the  Commonwealth  manifested  itself  in  for-  ^^'>^  °'''^^^?  T.lf  "^^*'  ^  ?^  "f  ^'''  Yf  H^^'^^t 
».:;i»Ki»  ^.^<.«;«n4>{^»fl  «ri.!«i^  a^h^a  ^\.r.  i^^«i  that  henceforth  all  the  avenues  to  places  of  trust,  of 
midable  organizations,  which  defied  the  local  ^0^^^,  and  of  profit,  are  open  alike  to  all ;  we  believe 
authority,  and  perpetrated  deeds  of  open  vio-  that  every  citizen  should  stand  upon  bis  own  merits, 
lenoe  under  pretext  of  restoring  order  and  and  that,  as  he  demonatrateB  his  fitness  only,  should 
punishing  crime.  By  the  use  of  the  militia  at  be  be  prefeired.  -,  ,  ,  ,  ,  _,.„  _. 
my  oommand,.aad  the  exhibition  of  my  flm  J:^^i^^,i:^^'^^A''^^Z 
purpose  to  suppress  such  practices  at  all  haz-  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  human  bondage,  and  which, 
ards,  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  there  has  by  its  heroic  devotion  to  liberty,  ground  out  of  exist- 
not  been  for  some  time,  in  the  localities  which  ence  a  rebellion  which  had  its  origin  in  wreng  and 

had  suffered  from  such  lawlessness,  any  demon-  ^^s  P^'^o*^  £®/®**P^l?'' ""{ ^^*  5°IlTt®'?!.2«^" 

of*o*;/^v»a  i.o«.:n»  *!»«  <i^«««Ki»«v/«rA^  ^«»««:»^<i  secrated  to  freedom  by  the  patnots  of  the  devolution, 

stratiobs  having  the  senablance  of  organized  j^^,^^  That  we  demmd  the  entire  abrogation 

resistance  to  the  law.     Still,  in  various  por-  and  repeal  of  all  laws  now  on  the  statute-books  of 

tions  of  the  State,  there  have  been  committed  our  State,  which  disorimuiate  between  man  and  man. 

by  lawless  persons,  acting  in  bodies  generally  That  the  words  "  white,"  black,  negro  and  mulatto, 

under  cover  of  night,  and  sometimes  in  dis-  ^berever  they  occy  in  our  statutes,  be  erased.  That 

.          V     i?    •  "^e"*^  **"^  oyiuvvx^^o  "*  «**o-  Q^Y  laws  Shan  be  tor  man  and  man:  full  and  equal 

guise,  acts  of  violence  upon  individuals,  either  ^ghts  in  all  our  courts  of  justice,  and  in  political 

wholly  innocent  of  offence  or  only  subjects  of  rights;  and  espedally  do  we  demand  that  taxes  for 

criminal  prosecution  through  the  courts,  most  sdiool  purposes  shall  be  levied  upon  and  collected 

of  which  class  of  violators  of  the  law  have  ^^^7  fr?™  lOl  citizens  and  property  in  the  Com- 

^»^^^^A  ^A4>rK^4-:^»  ««^  ^»,«:ai.^^»4.  »i  monwealth,  and  that  every  cmld  m  the  State  shall 

escaped  detection  and  punishme^.';  ^  entitied'to  share  alike  ii  the  benefits  of  the  same. 

ne  recommends  that  some  emcient  means  Setohed^  That  wo  most   heartUy  indorse  the 

be  adopted  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  that  courageous  and  mazily  stand  taken  by  the  President 

the  Executive  be  invested  with  greater  "dis-  of  the  United  States  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 

^t'wStCnnw^T^^^^^^^^  ao'?^rhrfsi^:^K^^^ 

act  where  the  public  security  requires  it."  He  ^i^n  of  the  fifteenth  amendiient  has  secured  this  to 

furthermore  urges  a  thorough  reorganization  all.  Inimitationofhis  reply  on  a  memorable  occasion, 

of  the  mUitia,  as  "  an  important  adjunct  in  the  we  here  announce  that  we  have  no  terms  to  mi^e 

enforcement  of  law  "  ^i^  Kentucky  Democracy.    "  Wepropose  to  move 

The  subject  of  inducing  immigrants  to  settle  ZL^^s^S^- ^"JT  ^fSe  ^ITitfCi 

in  the  Btate  was  discussed  on  several  occasions  abrogation  of  all  laws  now  on  our  statute-books  which 

by  important  public  bodies.  m^e  distinction  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

The  Governor  took  occasion  to  repeat  his  condition  of  servitude, 

recommendation  that  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  ,  ^^^y  That  we  heartily  indorae  the  bin  recent- 

be  established  which  should  send  agents  Ibroad  g^ifX^X^e'^th^T-v^^^^ 

to  make  known  the  advantages  offered  by  amendment,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  its 

Kentucky  as  a  place  in  which  to  seek  a  home,  speedy  enactment  into  a  law;  that  a  law  of  this 

"  It  is  through  such  a  channel  alone,"  he  says,  oMraoter  is  ur^ntly  needed  to  protect  the  newly- 

"that  we  can  make  Europe  accurately  ac-  *'^'^?^^'*rrl*^^*  ^?f^f H.^^^^^^^^ 

/^iiA^ti^^;!  «,:4.i,  4.V.V  1 ,^^^^Z.c        1     J         J  Sesohed,  That  we  have  no  feeling  of  bitterness 

quainted  with  the  low  price  of  our  lands,  under  toward  thise  who  sought  to  perpetuate  slaveiy  by 

which  lie  such  inexhaustible  supplies  of  valu-  war,  and  who  have  peraistently,  to  the  very  last,  re- 
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BiBtod  tlie  enfranckiflement  of  all  men.  We  only  have  died  in  Beyroot,  Syria,  aged  68  years.     Ho  was 

foelinM  of  Badness  at  their  many  Bhortcomings ;  at  ijom  in  Annsville,  Oneida  Oonnty,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 

w'S.'e^^'SidcrhriW,  Sr^mtj^t  tetnber  8, 1812  and  w*  the  eldest  ,f  a  f^Jy 

govern  their  hearts  and  divert  their  minds.     We  of  twelve  children.     His  early  opportunities 

throw  wide  open  our  doors  to  all  lovers  of  justice  and  for  stady  were  limited,  but  he  laid  the  founda- 

right,  without  regard  to  race^  eolor^  or  crwrf,  and  in-  tions  of  his  education  by  night  study,  and  the 

vitethemtoj'oinusmadminwtermgthe^^^  eareful  improvement  of  the  intervals  of  his 

on  the  prmciples  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  -„^,v:„„  i,^,,,-       t*  ^t^a  ^o,,!--  i>:-  ^««^^««  *^ 

and  we  wiU  glSdly  welwme  to  our  rankJ  every  erring,  working-hours.     It  was  eai'ly  his  purpose  to 

wandering  sinner  who  returns.  enter  the  mimstry,  and  oy  teaching  in  country 

schools  he  saved  enough  to  partially  defray  the 

The  <|)olitical  canvass  of  the  year  in  Ken-  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education ;  in  1886  he 
tncky  was  unimportant.  There  were  no  State  entered  Alleghany  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
officers  to  be  elected,  and  therefore  no  general  ated  with  honor  in  the  year  1841,  having 
convention  was  held  by  either  party.  The  twice  left  the  institution  to  earn  the  money  re- 
election for  members  of  Congress  occurred  on  quisite  for  the  completion  of  his  course.  In 
the  8th  of  November,  and  a  Democrat  was  tne  year  of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  pro- 
chosen  in  each  of  the  nine  districts,  generally  fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Alleghany  College, 
by  large  mcgorities.  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  a  call  was  issued  several  years,  taking  upon  himself  also  the 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen*  work  of  preaching.  In  the  year  1848  the 
tral  Committee  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  Pennsylvania  Legi^ature  withdrew  the  gppro- 
the  7th  of  January,  18T1,  at  Frankfort,  to  nomi-  priation  for  State  colleges,  and  Prof.  Kingsley 
nate  candidates  for  the  regular  State  election  was  selected,  in  connection  with  others,  for 
of  that  year.  Several  of  the  county  conven-  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  endowment 
tions,  at  which  delegates  were  chosen,  declared  of  his  college,  in  which  he  was  eminently  sue- 
in  favor  of  John  Young  Brown  for  Governor,  cessfUl.  In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Pa., 
and  others  named  Thoma&MoCreerj.  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  pastor,  returned 

KING,  Austin  A.,  a  political  leader  io  Mis-  to  the  college,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
souri,  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  Septem-  years  a  member  of  the  faculty.  At  the  ses-^ 
ber  20, 1801 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  April  22, 1870.  sion  of  the  General  Conference  at  Boston,  in 
After  receiving  what  was  esteemed  a  good  the  year  1852,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  dele- 
education  at  that  day,  he  studied  law,  and  in  gation,  and  made  so  favorable  an  impression, 
1830  removed  to  Missouri  to  practice.  His  tiiough  a  comparative  stranger,  that  he  re- 
talents  gained  him  influence  in  his  new  home,  ceived  forty  votes  for  bishop.  In  1858  he  re- 
and  in  1884  he  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Genesee  Col- 
and  reelected  in  1886.  In  1837  he  was  ap-  lege.  In  1856  he  was  a  prominent  mei^ber  of 
pointed  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  held  the  General  Conference,  and  a  member  of  the 
the  position  till  1848,  when  he  was  chosen  Committee  on  Slavery.  At  this  conference  he 
Governor  of  Missouri.  In  1860  he  zealously  was  chosen  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
espoused  the  cause  q£  Douglas,  became  a  con-  Advocate^  succeeding  Dr.  Elliott  in  that  posi- 
spicuous  champion  of  the  policy  and  claims  of  tion.  Dr.  Kingsley  displayed  much  editorial 
that  distinguished  statesman,  and  was  sent  to  ability  in  his  connection  with  this  paper,  and 
Charleston  as  a  Democratic  delegate  to  the  it  became  a  powerftd  influence  in  the  West. 
Presidential  Convention  at  that  place,  where  he  In  1860  he  was  chairman  of  the  Slavery  Com- 
made  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  eflective  mittee  in  the  General  Conference,  and  managed 
speeches  delivered  in  that  body,  in  behalf  of  the  discussion  on  that  subject  with  great  abili- 
his  candidate.  In  1862  he  was  restored  to  his  tj.  He  was  at  that  time  reelected  editor  of 
old  place  as  circuit  judge  of  the  Bay  judicial  the  Advocate^  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
district,  but  shortly  afterward  he  resigned  to  war  brought  its  whole  support  to  the  aid  of 
take  a  seat  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  to  the  Government. 

which  he  had  been  elected.    After  the  expira-        In  1864  Dr.  Kingsley  was  elected  bishop  at 

tion  of  his  congressional  term,  he  retired  to  the  General  Conference^  and  in  the  discharge 

his  home  at  Bichmond,  and  devoted  himself  to  of  these  duties  started  m  the  summer  of  1869 

the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  cultiva-  upon  a  tour  around  the  world.    He  went  by 

tion  of  his  farm.    In  person  Mr.  King  was  tall,  the  way  of  Oregon  and  California,  and,  having 

dignified,  of  gentle  manners  and  aSfable  ad-  visited  many  points  in  Asia,  had  i^  his  prog^ 

dress.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  ress  homeward  reached  Beyroot,  where  he 

great  eloquence.  suddenly  died  of  disease  of  the  heart     Dr. 

KINGSLEY,  Bight   Bev.  Calvin,  D.  D.,  Kingsley  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  Besurrection  of  the  Body." 
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LAWOESTINE,  Albza^ndbb  Giiables  Ana-  this  branch  of  the  servioe.  Captain  Lee,  like 
TOLE  Alexis,  Marquis  de,  a  French  General  the  great  Bonaparte,  won  his  first  recognition, 
and  Senator,  bom  in  Paris  December  25, 1786  :*  and  General  Scott  instantly  advanced  the  yoong  ^ 
died  there  May  1,  1870.  He  was  descended  officer  to  whose  skill  he  attributed  the  rednc- " 
on  his  fatiier^s  side  from  a  German  ancestry,  tion  of  Yera  Omz.  He  was  placed  on  the  gen- 
was  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  eral  staff  and  directed  almost  ezclnsiyely  the 
the  godson  of  Lonis  Philippe.  At  the  age  of  engineering  operations  of  the  army  of  invasion, 
nineteen  he  was  a  sab-lien tentant  of  cavalry,  In  every  action  subsequently  fought  during  the 
and  took  |^art  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the  campaign,  General  Scott  took  occasion  to  men- 
French  armies  between  1805  and  1814.  In  tion  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  wonderM  judg- 
Spain  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  of  General  ment,  of  his  young  aid.  Lee  received  three 
Sebastian!,  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  promotions  for  his  services  in  the  campaign. 
Russia,  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  after  Mos-  In  April,  1847,  he  was  breveted  m^'or  in  recog- 
kowa,  and  colonel  after  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-  nition  of  his  brilliant  cooperation  at  Oerro 
Aube.  At  Waterloo  he  commanded  the  Third  Gx)rdo ;  in  August,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
regiment  of  Chasseurs.  Under  the  Bourbon  conduct  at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  he  was 
Restoration  he  retired  from  the  service,  but,  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  was  made  in  September  of  the  same  year  received  the 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  Hussars,  and  was  promoted  brevet  rank  of  colonel  for  services  at  Chapul-* 
to  the  lieutenant-generalship  in  1841.  After  tepee.  He  was  assigned  in  1852  to  the  im- 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  removed  from  portant  post  of  Superintendent  at  West  Point, 
command,  but  was  reinstated  the  following  retaining  his  field-rank, 
year.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  In  this  position  he  remained  three  years, 
of.  the  Prince-President,  he  was  put  in  com-  initiating  valuable  reforms  and  augmenting  the 
mand  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  some  efficiency  of  the  Institute  by  wise  measures  and 
days  before  the  eou^  d'etat.  In  January,  1852,  profitable  suggestions  to  Congress.  Through 
he  was  made  a  Senator ;  in  October,  1868,  ap-  his  recommendation,  the  course  of  study,  which 
pointed  governor  of  the  Hospital  des  In/oalides^  had  hitherto  covered  but  four  years,  was  in-  ^ 
and  authorized  by  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  creased  to  five,  rendering  it  as  complete  and 
special  title  of  "  Excellency."  The  marquis  rigorous  as  those  in  Europe.  In  the  midst  of 
was  promoted  to  be  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  this  brilliant  administrative  career.  Congress 
of  Honor  in  1847,  and  Grand  Cross  in  1858.  authorized  the  raising  of  two  cavalry  regiments, 

LEE,  RoBEBT  Edwabd,  LL.  D.,  an  American  and  of  the  second  Brevet-Colonel  Lee  was  ap- 
soldier  and  educator,  bom  in  Stratford,  West-  pointed  lieutenant-colonel.  The  regiment  was 
moreland  County,  Ya.,  January  19,  1807;  commanded  by  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  who  / 
died  in  Lexington,  Ya.,  October  12,  1870.  He  afterward  preceded  Colonel  Lee  in  the  command 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  the  "  Light-  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia.  The  regi- 
Horse  Harry  Lee  "of  the  Revolutionary  War,  ment,  when  organized,  in  1855,  was  sent  to 
the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Washington.  Texas,  and  remained  on  duty  on  our  Southwest- 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  em  border  until  1859,  fighting  Indians  and  per- 
i^e ;  but  his  example  and  influence  led  him  to  as-  forming  general  garrison  duty.  In  the  autumn 
pire  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1825,  at  the  of  this  year  Colonel  Lee  returned  to  Washing- 
age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Military  Acad-  ton  and  took  active  part  in  the  hunting  down  ^ 
emy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  of  John  Brown.  He  proceeded  vi^antly 
in  1829^,  second  in  rank  in  a  class  of  forty-six.  against  the  feeble  band  at  Harper*s  Ferry,  and 
Among  his  classmates  were  Generals  O.  M.  in  a  short  time  all  Who  were  not  kiUed  were 
Mitchel,  James  Barnes,  Swords,  C.  P.  Buck-  prisoners.  He  resorted  to  no  extreme  meas- 
ingham,  Burbank,  Brice,  Thomas  A.  Davies,  ures,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  prisoners  were 
Hoffman,  and  Caleb  C.  Sibley,  of  the  Union  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  Yirginia  mob  solely 
Army,  and  Generals  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  T.  H.  by  his  firmness. 

Holmes,  and  Blanohard,  of  the  Confederate  In  February,  1861,  Colonel  Lee  rejoined  his 
Army.  The  young  cadet  was  at  once  ap-  regiment  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  remained 
pointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  corps  of  Topo*  there  until  December  12,  1860,  when  he  re- 
graphical  Engineers,  and  through  the  unevent-  turned  to  Yirginia  on  leave  of  absence.  On 
ful  years  of  military  life  between  his  appoint-  the  16th  of  March,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
ment  and  the  Mexican  War  rose  only  to  the  colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry.  On  the  20th  of 
rank  of  captain.  His  singular  capacities  had,  April,  1861,  Colonel  Lee,  after  a  service  of 
however,  impressed  themselves  strongly  on  his  twenty-five  years,  resignea  his  position  in  the  « 
superiors,  and,  when  General  Scott  invaded  United  States  Army,  sending  his  letter  of  res- 
Mexico,  Captain  Lee  was  appointed  Chief  En-  ignation  to  General  Scott,  at  Washington.  It 
gineer  of  the  army  under  General  Wool.    In  was  in  the  following  terms : 
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^  Arlington,  Va.,  April  20, 1861.  crans.  The  campaign  was  one  of  the  feeblest 
Geneeal  :  Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  of  the  whole  list  of  Confederate  operations,  and  ' 
18th  inst.,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer  to  re-  .i  ^  is«:n:«^4.  «««.«:„«  r^*  t  «a  ■»T«5^i.o^n»I^  -k^ 
tain  my  commission  in  the  Ar^y.  I  therefore  ten-  ^^®  briUiant  promise  of  Lee  was  obscured  by 
der  my  resignation,  which  I  request  you  will  recom-  disaster,  bad  management,  and  defeat  In  two 
mend  for  acceptance.  It  would  have  been  presented  or  three  decisive  actions,  McGlellan,  or  rather  - 
at  once  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  Rosecrans,  captured  or  destroyed  his  army 
myself  from  a  service  to  wWch  I  have  devoted  aU  the  ^nd  finished  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia, 
best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  abihty  I  possessed.  Sr  T^  a  iJ  2i^£  iVi.  j.^^-Z-  \J^  j 
During  thewholeofthattime—morethMiaquarter  Transferred  from  this  field  he  took  command 
of  a  century — ^I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kind-  on  the  coast  and  established  his  headquarters 
ness  from  my  superiors,  and  the  most  cordial  friend-  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  His  only  aim  was  to  de- 
ship  from  my  comrades.  To  no  one,  general,  have  fond  the  coast  towns,  and  he  seems  to  have 
I  been  as  much  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform  i^  pr,roA«fnl  in  hnWinff  the  Ipsa  i^TnoR^d 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  it  has  always  been  ^^f\  Buccesstul  m  nolding  tne  less  ei^osea 
my  ardent  desire  to  meet  your  approbation.  I  shall  pomts.  Here  he  remamed  until  spnng.  Mean- 
carry  to  the  grave  the  most  grateml  recollections  of  time  the  Confederates  had  growii  tired  of 
your  kind  consideration,  and  your  name  and  fame  Jefferson  Davis  as  a  military  leader,  and  ear- 

^'ll?J*-*^5  ^/  dear  to  me.  ^.      _^  ^    _  ,    .  nestly  pressed  General  Lee  for  the  position  of  / 

Savemdefenceof  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  ««„™i  ;„  ^vi^i»  ^^  *i»^:«  ^^„r^i^n      ft^^  a^^\^^ 

again  to  draw  my  sword.    Be  pleasei  to  accept  my  general-m-chief  ^  of  their  armies.     The  desire 

most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  your  hap-  was  acqmesced  m  by  the  President,  and  (ien- 

piness  and  prosperity,  and  believe  me  most  truly  eral  Lee  was  transferred  to  Richmond  as  solo  /. 

y<>""»  K*  E.  LEE.  director  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy, 

To  his  sister,  the  wife  of  an  oflScer  loyal  to  subject  only  to  tiie  supervision  of  the  President.  ^ 
his  flag,  he  wrote :  He  assumed  his  new  office  in  March,  1862, Just  • 
,  Mr  DEAB  Sister  :  I  am  grieved  at  my  inability  to  ^  McClellan  was  cautiously  preparing  his  Pen- 
see  you.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  more  insular  invasion.  The  presence  of  Lee  as  an 
"convenient  season"  which  has  brought  to  many  organizer  was  at  once  felt  in  all  the  Confederate 
before  me  deep  and  lasting  regret.  We  are  now  in  a  annies,  and  new  vigor  seemed  to  inspire  the  Ar- 
staie  of  war  which  will  yield  to  nothmg.  The  whole  ,„^  ^/xr^^+k^-^  T7i««j^i«  ^i^^^^i^  i^^X -^^^^4-^^^^^ 
South  is  m  a  state  of  revolution,  into  wllich  Virgmia,  ^^^^  Northern  Virginia,  which  had  heretofore 
after  a  long  struggle,  has  been  drawn ;  and  though  I  niet  with  no  marked  success  since  tne  atiair  at 
recognize  no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things,  and  Bull  Run.  In  May  the  army  of  Greneral  Mo- 
would  have  forborne  and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  re-  Clellan  lay  advantageously  posted  about  the 

t?^r.fj^^A't'^lI^^^^l^J^i^i\Fti^?^^^  northern  approaches  of  Richmond,  and  the 

person  I  had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I  should  vt    xv  ^     j  -i  *  *•         r  *V^  A.n     ^ 

take  part  against  my  native  State.    With  all  my  de-  North  was  m  daily  expectation  of  the  faU  of 

votion  to  the  Union,  and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  the  Confederate  capital. 

duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I  have  not  been  aole  to  Early  on  the  Slst  began  that  fearful  series 
make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  band  against  my  rela-  of  battles  which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  Mo- 
tives, my  children,  my  home.  I  have,  therefore,  re-  rjlr^llflTi  und  the  trAiiflff^r  of  onerations  north 
signed  my  commission  hi  the  army,  and  save  in  de-  4^1!*^  ^^  ^^  transier  oi  operanons  noixn 
fence  of  my  native  State— with  the  sincere  hope  that  ^^  t"®  Potomac.  At  Seven  Pmes,  on  May  31st, 
•my  poor  services  may  never  be  needed— I  hope  I  may  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  badly  wounded, 
never  be  called  upon  to  draw  my  sword.  and  General  Lee  took  the  field  in  person.  He 
This  was  the  only  "definition"  of  his  posi-  established  his  lines  firmly  and  immediately 
tion  ever  given  by  him.  From  his  early  train-  assumed  the  offensive,  against  the  entire  right 
ing,  and  all  his  State  associations,  he  was  a  wing  of  McClellan's  army.  This  movement 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  His  he  followed  up  with  vigor,  and  in  less  than  a 
resignation  was  instantly  accepted,  and  he  at  week  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  protected 
once  took  up  his  residence  in  Richmond,  as  by  the  gunboats  at  Harrison^s  Landing  on 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Virginia,  with  the  James  River.  At  Malvern  Hill,  however,  the 
rank  of  mtgor-general,  to  which  he  kad  been  tide  was  turned,  the  Confederates  were  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Letcher.  He  remained  pulsed  with  very  heavy  loss,  and  the  ablest 
in  his  State,  and  set  to  work  to  organize  the  officers  criticised  Lee  harshly  for  endangering  « 
State  troops,  declining  any  command  that  took  his  army  and  capital  by  so  ill-judged  an  action, 
him  into  the  general  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Early  in  this  series  of  brilliant  offensive 
At  this  time  Moi^tgomery  was  the  Confederate  operations,  General  Lee  had  dispatched  Gen-  J 
capital,  and  the  Virginia  troops  were  virtually  eral  Jackson,  with  his  corps,  to  move  up  the  , 
independent;  but,  soon  alter  the  assumption  valley  and  drive  McDowell  and  Banks  back 
of  command  by  General  Lee,  tiie  seat  of  gov-  upon  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry.  As  soon 
emment  was  transferred  to  Richmond,  and  he  as  McClellan  was  paralyzed,  Lee  began  a  north- 
was  formally  recognized  as  one  of  the  insurgent  ward  movement  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a 
chiefs,  receiving  the  rank — ^hitherto  unknown  very  short  time  appeared  with  Jackson  in  the 
in  this  country — of  full  general,  the  commis-  Valley  and  on  the  plains  of  Manassas.  The 
sion  coming  from  the  Confederate  War  De-  movement  began  on  the  18th.  of  August,  and 
partment.  He  was  thus  placed  third  on  the  Pope's  army  was  demolished  and  driven  back  - 
list  of  the  Confederate  army  roster,  Cooper  upon  Washington  by  the  2d  of  September, 
and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  only  outranking  The  suggestion  of  this  campaign,  beyond  all 
him  in  priority  of  appointment.  He  was  as-  question  the  most  brilliant  and  vigorous  of  the 
signed  to  command  the  forces  in  Western  Vir-  Confederate  movements  during  the  war,  is 
ginia,  to  oppose  Generals  McClellan  and  Rose-  claimed  by  the  Mends  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
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urge  that  Lee  was  forced^galost  his  written  conspicuous  lustre.   Outnumbered  at  all  points,  ^ 

protest,  to  advance  upon  Washington.    How-  he  kept  in  check  a  greatly  saperior  army,  and 

ever  this  may  he,  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  with  one  arm  held  Grant,  while  with  the  other 

reflects  the  greatest  lustre  upon  Lee  and  his  he  preserved  his  capital.     Kone  were  more 

lieutenants.  cordial  in  attestation  of  the  ability  and  skill 

Up  to  the  defeat  of  Pope,  and  the  crushing  exhibited  by  Lee  in  the  conduct  of  this  great 

of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  brilliant  campaign,  than  his  able  and  eventually  success-  ^ 

success  had  attended  the  legions  of  Lee.  Soon,  fal  antagonist.     While  manoeuvring  his  own 

however,  Lee  met  at  Antietam  a  repulse  hardly  battalions  in  the  Wilderness  and  on  the  Chicka- 

less  disastrous^ than  the  whole  series  he  had  hominy,  General  Lee  still  kept  a  vigilant  eye 

inflicted  upon  the  Northern  army.    General  on  the  approaches  to  Bichmond,  and  by  his 

McClellan,  with  the  remnants  of  his  old  army,  direction  General  Beauregard  was  summoned 

and  recruits  hastily  summoned  to  the  field,  from  South  Carolina  to  confront  Butler  on  the 

met  the  combined  Confederate  armies,  flushed  Appomattox.  Keeping  Grant^s  army  constant- 

with  continuous  triumphs  from  the  James  to  ly  on  the  move  and  fighting  all  the  time,  Leo 

the  Potomac,  and  drove  them  back.  reached  Bichmond  and  was  secure,  for  a  time 

On  the  29thj^  January,  1663,  General  Bum-  at  least,  to  reorganize  and  fill  up  his  fearfully- 
side,  who  haa  succeeded  McOlellan,  attacked  diminished  ranks.  Little  time  was  gained, 
Lee^s  position  at  Fredericksburg.  The  slaughter  however.  Grant  struck  vigorously  for  the 
was  frightful,  and  Lee  had  merely  to  hold  his  southern  defences  of  Bichmond.  He  moved 
own  to  gain  the  victory — ^a  victory,  however,  with  celerity  for  Petersburg,  but  Lee  was  ahead 
which  was  more  the  result  of  unfavorable  and  held  the  town  with  a  handful  of  men  till 
weather  and  inefficiency  among  Bumside^s  his  favorite  corps  reached  the  place.  The  siege 
\  subordinates  than  of  the  skill  or  bravery  of  of  Petersburg  is  an  historical  picture,  whose 
General  Lee^s  army.  After  this  action,  Lee^s  details  cannot  be  retouched  without  weakening, 
army  was  greatly  depleted  by  the  detachment  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  beleaguered  Con- 
of  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hill's  corps,  sent  federaoy,  through  Lee,  put  forth  every  effort, 
to  aid  the  armies  in  Southern  Virginia  and  The  struggle  at  the  mine,  the  death-grip  at 
North  Carolina.  Fort  Steadman,  showed  the  lingering  life  of  a 

Early  in  the  spring  Lee  prepared  for  a  new  hopeless  cause.    Lee,  hoping  against  hope,  or- 

invasion  of  ^e  Korth,  and,  after,  by  skilM  dered  the  attack  on  that  last  fatal  day,  and 

strategy,  defeating  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  failed  utterly.    On  the  2d  of  April,  1866,  his 

and  throwing  him  off  his  guard  for  a  time,  he  line  was  broken  at  all  points,  and  his  army, 

marched  northward  in  several  columns,  crossed  scattered  and  broken,  laid  down  its  arms  to 

the  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Williamsport,  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House, 

Edward's  Ferry,  etc.,  and  invaded  Chambers-  Virginia,  on  the  9th,  General  Lee  oonsum- 

burg,  York,  and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  mating  the  capitulation  in  the  following  note 

Meide  succeeding  Hooker,  rapidly  formed  his  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  General  Grant : 
combinations,  and  while  Lee,  with  his  usual        Hbasquabtebs  Amcr  or  Nobthebit  YxBGoriA, ) 
'  laxity,  made  trivial  diversions  with  his  cavalry,  -^pf^  ^i  l^^®*  .     ' 

the  Federal   army  hastened   toward  Gettys-        General  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  ttiis  date, 

V  J  ij       j»       -jvi^j.!  oontaininflr  the  terma  of  the  stUTonder  of  the  Army 

burg,  and  presented  a  formidable  front  when  ^^  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.    Aa  they 

Lee  had  concentrated  his  veteran  troops  there,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 

The  story  of  Gettysburg  is  too  well  known  to  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.    I  proceed 

need  repetition  here.     By  a  singular  combi-  to  designate  the  proper  oflloers  to  cany  the  stipula- 

.  nation  of  chances,  or  skUfal  generalship   t^e  ^'i^rtTf^nond  U.  S.  G^^i  ^'  *'"'"'' 
fragments  of  the  army  retreated  successfully       m,  i.j/-i         irxii-        ii 
ovTr  a  long  line  held  by  an  enemy,  and  almost       ^he  next  day  General  Lee  took  formal  leave 
unmolested  reached  its  impregnible  position  ^^  ^^«  ""^^  ^  *^®  foUowmg  address: 
on  the   Bappahannock.     Here   the   peculiar        Headquabtebs  Abmy  ojt  N^«™rn  Virgihia,  ) 
genius  of  Lee  agwn  came  into  play,  and  from       jj^^  ^^  y^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  i^^k^a  by  un- 
tne  remnants  oi  ms  old  army  and  the  raw  surpassedcourageandfortitude,  the  Army  of  North- 
material  of  new  levies  he  mobilized  an  army  em  Virgima  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  over- 
that  held  Grant  in  check  through  the  almost  whelming  numbers  and  resources. 

daily  battling  of  an  entire  twelve  months.  He  ^  ^  l^t  2?^  ^\  ^^  survivors  of  so  Jjany  hard- 
J:  i.''  n^^  *^  i.1.  T^iji  ""^'".rr"**"""*  **"  fought  battles,  who  have  remamed  steadfast  to  the 
met  Grant  m  the  Wilderness  with  an  army  last;  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  dis- 
of  at  first  not  over  60,000  men  (though  soon  trust  of  them^  but,  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
reSnforced  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000),  could  aocomphah  nothing  that  could  coiypensate  for 
and  so  skilfuUy  conceived  were  his  movements,  <^o  ^o"  that  would  have  attended  the  continuation 
on/i  *!/>  <i/irvtii.aKi/^  \>i^  ^^^i*ir^r>«  ♦!»«*  ♦!*/%  o^rk/Mn^  of  thc  contcst,  I  DAYB  determined  to  avoid  the  use- 
and  so  admirable  his  positions,  that  the  second  j^^  ^^^jriflce  of  those  whose  past  services  have  en- 
day's  fight  closed  with  little  more  than  the  re-  deared  them  to  their  countrymen, 
suits  of  a  drawn  battle.  Then  followed  in  rapid  By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can 
succession  the  struggles  through  the  Wilderness,  return  to  their  homes,  and  remain  there  until  ex- 

1^:  nthfu^'  ''''''  ^.^''^'  H^'p*?'  r^-  jfrpl^ceel^^fV^A^^^^^^^ 

mg  of  the  Jftmes,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  perfoimed,  and  I  eartiestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God 

Through  this  campaign  Lee  shone  with  the  most  will  extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection.  With 
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an  unoeaslng  admiration  of  your  oonatanoy  and  de-  tions  to  Punch.  Mr.  Lemon  was  the  author  of 

Yotion  to  your  country,  and  a  gjjteful  remembrance  ^^^^  gj^tY  dramatic  pieces  and  nnmerons  arti- 

of  your  kmd  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  /         vv  y^—'^z:^  h^^vw  «uu  uuuii^Ayus  ww 

bid  you  an  affectionate  farcweU.  ^^^^  pubhshed  m  London  penodicals.    He  also 

B.  E.  LEE  General.  edited  a  collection  of  jesta,  and  wrote  about  a 

hundred  songs,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the 

General  Lee  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  London  Illustrated  Newa^  of  which  he  was  for 

Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  on  the  many  years  literary  editor.    Li  1849  he  pub- 

28th  of  September,  1865.  His  executive  ability,  lished  "The  Enchanted  Doll;"  in  1859,  "A 

his  enlarged  views  of  a  liberal  culture,  his  ex«  Christmas  Hamper,  a  Collection  of  8tories  in 

traordinary  power  in  the  government  of  men,  Prose  and  Verse;"  in  1868,  "Wait  for  the 

his  wonderftil  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  End; "  in  1864,  "Legends  of  Number  Kip,^' 

young,  and  his  steady  and  earnest  devotion  to  and  "Loved  at  Last; "  and,  in  1866,  "Palk- 

duty,  made  the  college  spring,  as  by  the  touch  ner  Lyle,"  "  Story  of  Two  "Wives,"  "Leighton 

of  magic,  from  its  depression  after  the  war  to  Hall,"  etc    Mr.  Lemon  was  an  assistant  of 

a  condition  of  permanent  and  widely-spread-  Mr.  Dickens  in   the   conduct   of  Motuehold 

ing  usefhlness.  As  president,  in  his  relation  to  Words.    He  was  a  man  whose  sympathies  with 

the  faculty,  he  was  genial,  courteous,  and  con-  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  oppressed, 

siderate.    Toward  the  students  he  was  firm  in  were  always  broad  and  hearty ;    he  had  all 

discipline,  yet   forbearing,  sympathetic,  and  of  Thackeray's  hatred  of  shams  and  snobbery, 

enooura^g  to  all.    During  the  five  years,  and  in  all  the  pages  of  Punchy  while  he  was  its 

1865-'70,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  editor,  there  was  never  any  indication  of  a  dis- 

as  president  of  the  college,  which  were  entered  position  to  truckle  to  wealth,  power,  or  title, 

upon  under  most  trying  circumstances,  and  or  to  be  other  than  the  fearless  advocate  oflthe 

maintained  with  severe  patience  and  noble  de-  right  and  true ;  and  these  characteristics  made 

votion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  its  satire  so  terribly  effective.    England  never 

qualities  not  less  illustrious  than  any  which  he  lost  a  manlier  man  than  Mark  Lemon, 

displayed  in  his  military  career,  and  which,  as  LEOPOLD  XL,   Jean  Joseph   Febdinakd 

they  were  necessary  to  complete  the  perfect  Chabues,  ex-Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  bom  in 

harmony  of  his  character,  connected  his  fame  Florence,  October  3, 1797 ;  died  in  Bome,  Jan- 

in  a  peculiar  sense  with  the  history  of  Wash-  nary  29, 1870.    He  was  the  second  son  of  the 

ington  College.  On  all  occasions  he  sedulously  Grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.,  was  educated  at 

avoided  notoriety,  and  sought  to  quiet  the  as-  Warzhurc:,  Germany,  where  he  became  a  brU- 

perities  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  to  pave  liant  scholar,  particularly  in  German  and  Italian 

the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  lately  literature.    In  1814  he  returned  to  Florence, 

hostile  sections,  and  unquestionably  accom-  and  in  1817  was  married  to  the  Princess  Marie 

plished  much  toward  so  laudable  an  end.  Anne,  daughter  of  Maximilian   of  Saxony. 

General  Lee  was  a  man  of  distinguished  per-  Having  succeeded  his  father,  January  17, 1824, 

sonal  presence,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  he  continued  the  administrative  traditions  of 

the  late  war,  remarkable  for  a  commanding  Leopold  I.,  known  as  Emperor  of  Germany 

manly  beauty.    Conscious,  as  he  undoubtedly  under  the  title  of  Leopold  II.,  and  who  had 

was,  of  the  possession  of  high  intellectual  made  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  one  of  the  most 

abilities  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attractive-  flourishing  states,  of  Italy.   At  the  outbreak  of 

ness,  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  pretension  the   Italian  revolution  in  1848,  the  duchy, 

or  conceit.  A  man  of  pure  morals,  and  of  rare  under  «the  Grand-duke^s  administration,  was 

courtesy  and  refinement^  his  death  was  a  great  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Italian  states  in 

loss  to  the  South,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  liberty,  toleration,  and  the  material  ameliora- 

country,  which  was,  of  late,  under  obligations  tion  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

to  him  for  his  efforts  to  promote  harmony  and  that  prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  yield  to  the 

peace.  exigencies  of  the  time.    But  the  demands  of 

LEMON,  Mabk,  a  dramatist  and  editor,  the  revolutionists  more  than  kept  pace  with 
bom  in  London,  November  30,  1809;  died  in  his  concessions.  The  progress  of  the  demo- 
London  May  28,  1870.  He  received  hiB  edu-  cratic  party,  the  pressure  for  cooperation  with 
cation  at  the  Grammar-School  of  Cheam,  Sur-  Piedmont  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  the 
rey,  and  early  began  to  *  write  for  the  press,  bold  measures  of  the  republican  ministry,  corn- 
Some  of  his  childish  produclnons  were  well  pelled  him  to  fiy  from  Florence.  After  the 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  for  some  time  downfsJl  of  the  revolution,  which  had  not  (in 
engaged  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  occasionally  Tuscany)  any  real  root  in  the  country,  the  re- 
appeared upon  the  stage,  though  his  public  turn  of  Leopold  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
performances  were  generally  in  aid  of  distressed  people.  Had  he  been  at  this  time  wise  and 
actors.  On  the  establishment  of  Punch,  a  independent  enough  to  pursue  steadily  his  old 
British  comic  periodical,  in  1841,  he  became  plims  of  progress  and  education,  Tuscany  might 
assistant  editor,  and,  two  years  later,  upon  the  still  have  b^n  an  independent  state  and  he  its 
retirement  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  the  chief  editor,  ruler  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Thus  it  hap- 
succeeded  that  gentleman  in  the  editorial  pened  that,  when  the  second  revolution  came 
chair,  and  retained  the  control  of  the  paper  m  1859,  he  was  again  compelled  to  fiy.  He 
until  his  death.    In  addition  to  his  contrlbu-  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  lY., 
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Jvlj  21,  1859,  bat  it  was  too  late;  Tasoanj  ham,  and  oheese,  soon  get  spoiled,  and  become  utterly 

was  arrayed  against  Anstria  during  -the  whole  unpalatable :  many  of  the  new-comOTB  are  proatratecl 

of  the  war  of  1869,  and  soon  after  it,  close,  ?^/^^47i?f„*?|JS^"„^'^?t2U'A^r«'3p^ 

notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  from  disease  during  the  second  month.    Their  tem- 

ofVilla  Franca,  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  porary  residence  soon  becomes  extremelv  filthy,  which 

the  Tuscan  princes  were  forced  to  remain  in  circumstance,  toffether  with  the  insumcient  medical 

exile.    Leopold  IL  was  in  private  life  a  man  of  ^^^°^lFI^'^  *^^^™:?i^'*^'  ^'It  ^"^"^^  ?^* 

«        XX  '-x              ^vi           ;ixj         •  their  number  beinff  earned  off  during  the  first  six 

fine  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  antiquarian,  n^on^ji^a  ^fter  their  arrival.    After  the  lapse  of  this 

He  had  edited  and  published  m  most  sumptuous  period,  the  surviving  immigrants  are  compelled  to 
style  the  works  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  in  4  vols.,* '  leave  their  provisional  abode,  without  fincUng  new 

folio :  Florence,  1825.  homes,  and  without  sufficient  means  to  erect  comfort- 

TTRT?T?TA     o   fannViu   /xf  TVaafa*^    a^Maa  *ble  dwelUng-houscs.    They  build  miserable  huts, 

LIBERIA,   a  republic  of  Western  Africa,  ^^  commence  the  tilling  and  cultivation  of  a  small 

founded  in  1822 ;  declaration  of  independence  patch  of  land,  on  which  they  raise  potatoes  and 

dated  July  26,  1847.    President,  elected  Janu-  manioc.  The  majority  remainrin  a  suffering  condition, 

ary  8,  1870,  E.  J.  Roge ;   Vice-President.  J.  8.  »nd  »  grwt  many  of  them  die  before  they  are  one  year 

Smith ;   Secretary  of  State,  J.  N.  Lewis.    The  ^  *^  ooimtiy.  It  mirfit  be  profitable  to  plant  ooffee- 

T««:«i«+t,»«  5o  ^^^«v^a^  ^/+k^  a»««4-A  ««;i  ♦*.«  trees;  unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not  become 

Legislature  IS  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  productive  until  they  are  six  years  old. 

House  of  Representatives ;  *  the  Vice-President  The  public  schools  are  in  a  wretched  condition'  all 

of  the  republic  is  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  which  the  flattering  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstandm  j^. 

consists  of  8  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  ^^  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  decidedly  more  ap- 

four  years ;  the  House  of  Representatives  has  SSfPf^  ^  keep  these  ignorant  people  in  a  country, 
xv«*  /««  K,,  1,  w  ^Yr°^  "*  *.^4/*vw^iK»wTw  Mc»  "vfhere  there  are  better  schools,  where  all  the  means 
13  members,  elected  for  the  term  or  two  years,  of  their  gradual  civiliaition  are  abundant,  and  where 
The  republic  has  concluded  commercial  trea-  they  can  easily  provide  for  their  own  material  wel- 
ties  with  the  United  States,  the  North-German  fi"^,  rather  than  to  .send  them  over  here,  where  the 
Confederation,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  fi^f  *!'  ^^J>"  o^  ^^  inevitably  relapse  into  corn- 
Denmark,  Italy,  the  Netherhmds,  Sweden,  Pl«t«  ^«-^»n*"^- 
Portugd;  Austria,  and  Hayti.  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 

The  Sepublic  of  Liberia,  originally  a  colony  RESS  IN  1870.  The  year  1870,  if  the  num- 
of  emanc^ated  slaves  from  the  United  States,  ^er  only  of  publications  be  conmdered,  would 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ooloniza-  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  preceding^ 
tion  Society,  has  now  had  a  government  of  its  twelvemonth  in  respect  to  literary  productive- 
own  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  hopes  ^^88,  But  the  number  of  books  that  lay  claim 
which  were  entertained  by  its  founders  and  by  to  notice,  as  solid  additions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States,  in  th®  English  language  in  America,  is  small.  This, 
regard  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  indeed,  proves  nothing  as  to  our  intellectual  ao- 
young  republic,  have  been  thus  far  but  partly  tivity.  The  valuable  books  that  issued  from  the 
realized.  The  country  is  uncommonly  rich  in  press  last  year  were  written  in  the  years  pre- 
natural  resources,  but  the  Liberians  are  unwill-  ceding ;  the  books  written  last  year,  or  in  pro- 
ing  to  apply  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  cess  of  writing,  will  be  published  and  reportwl 
and  do  not,  up  to  this  time,  produce  a  sufficiency  hereafter.  While  war  and  political  agitations 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  own  subsist-  have  checked  literary  pursuits  in  a  large  part 
ence.  Shipments  of  flour  and  salt-beef  are  an-  of  Europe,  and  the  Vatican  Council,  with  its 
nually  made  from  the  United  States,  and  dis-  anti-climax  of  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
tributed  among  the  inhabitants.  The  consul  power,  added  to  the  intensity  with  which  the 
of  the  North-German  Confederation  at  Mon-  Public  mind  is  determined  to  the  consideration 
rovia  reported  to  his  government,  in  1868,  that  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  topics— with  a 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  still  entirely  decided  revolutionary  tendency— we  in  this 
disproportionate  to  its  natural  resources,  to  the  country  could  not  look  for  ezemntion  from 
great  extent  of  the  coast,  and  the  available  har-  their  influence.  Our  traditional  isolation  from 
bors.  The  attention  of  the  trading  class  of  the  Europe,  politically,  may  be  maint^ned  for  an 
population  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  indefinite  period.  Interest  here  coincides  with 
the  trafiic  with  the  wild  natives  in  the  interior,  a  conservative  and  reverential  sense  of  duty  to 
with  whom  they  exchange  articles  of  European  maintainthepolicy  of  Washington.  But  the  tele- 
manufacture  against  palm-oil,  dye-woods,  and  graph  and  rapid  mail  communication  bring  us 
ivory,  which  constitute  the  staple  articles  for  into  close  neighborhood  with  the  Old  World, 
export  In  1888,  the  imports  of  manufactured  and  vicinity  excites  sympathy.  So  our  peri- 
articles  from  North-German  ports  were  esti-  odical  writing  is  on  topics  similar  to  those  that 
mated  at  $200,000.  occupy  European   writers,  and  the  people's 

Concerning  the  immigration  of  negroes  from  thoughts  follow.    On  our  side  of  the  sea  there 

America,  the  consul  reports  as  follows:  w  a  new  set  of  political  and  social  questions 

.  coming  up,  demanding  settlement,  the  remote 

Theimmigrants,  after  landing  at  the  port  of  destina-  prospect  of  action  on  them  encouraging  inde- 

tion,  are  ftimished  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  pendent  speculation.     This  suspense  of  action 

SlneSvTf'lr^oi  q*l^ J^^^      aw^en  bSt  T  '  ^^®^  ^  *^^^  ^"^^  ^  discussion.  But,  though 

Ser  shelter  inlarg?ba™,in  wWch  from  one  ffindred  the  total  product  do^  not  amount  to  much  in 

to  one  hundred  and  fifty  live  together.  Flour,  butter,  the  lists  of  new  books,  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
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that  aU  increased  attention  is  attracted  to  the  first  place  to  books  written,  not  merely  pub- 
higher  departments  of  political  inquiry.  lished  hef<e.    And  among  these,  if  we  have  re- 

A  change  in  the  law  of  copyright  has  been  gard  to  the  quantity  produced,  the  prece- 
made,  enlarging  the  subjects  of  copyright  and  dence  clearly  beloogs  to 
making  some  changes  in  the  method*  of  secur-  Theology  and  Religion. — Including  popular 
ing  its  benefits.  To  "books,  maps,  charts,  and  juvenile  books,  the  volume  of  literature 
musical  compositions,  prints,  cuts,  engravings,  under  this  head  is  relatively  large.  **  Essays 
dramatic  compositions,  and  photographs,"  are  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity," 
now  added,  as  subjects  of  copyright,  negatives  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  is  the  reissue  of  a 
of  photographs,  paintings,  drawings,  chromos,  work  that  had  merited  and  received  a  yery 
statues,  statuary,  and  models,  or  designs,  in-  favorable  public  estimate,  with  additional  mat- 
tended  to  be  perfected,  as  works  of  the  fine  ter  bringing  it  up  to  the  latest  developments  of 
arts.  To  obtain  a  copyright,  application  is  opinion  and  criticism  on  the  topics  it  embraces, 
now  to  be  made  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  **  Primary  Truths  of  Religion,"  by  Bi^op 
and  not,  as  formerly,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis-  Clark,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
trict  Court.  The  applicant  sends  to  the  ad-  Rhode  ^Island,  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  those 
dress  of  the  Librarian,  by  mail,  a  printed  copy  principles  the  acceptance  of  which  is  antece- 
of  the  title  of  the  book,  or  other  article,  or  a  dent  to  and  is  implied  in  a  faith  in  revealed 
description  of  the  painting,  drawing,  etc.,  for  religion,  marked  by  an  absence  of  conven- 
which  a  copyright  is  desired ;  and,  within  ten  tional  phraseology,  and  by  a  tone  of  candor, 
days  after  publication,  two  copies  of  the  book,  and  a  style  combining  ease  of  expression  with 
or  other  article,  and  a  photograph  of  the  paint-  .  due  seriousness  and  weight  of  thinking.  Of  the 
ing,  etc.  These  go  free  of  postage,  if  the  same  general  description  is  "  Steps  of  Belief," 
words  "copyright  matter"  are  written  upon  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  by  a  some- 
the  package.  By  the  same  law,  the  records  of  what  similar  path  would  lead  from  atheism  or 
copyright  that  have  been  heretofore  4)reserved  secularism,  through  deism,  to  Christianity,  to 
in  the  Clerks*  offices  are  transferred  to  Wash-  Protestant  Christianity,  and  to  Liberal  Protes- 
ington.  iEowever  the  convenience  of  the  Gov-  tantism  as  the  ultimatum.  "  Letter  and  Spirit," 
emment  may  be  promoted  by  these  changes  of  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  applies  the  dis- 
process,  that  of  authors  and  publishers  would  tinction  intimated  in  tlie  title  to  vindicate  the 
nave  been  more  consulted  by  leaving  the  old  Unitarian  interpretation  of  "the  letter." 
machinery  of  the  law  untouched.  £>  large  a  "  Pater  Mundi ;  or,  Modem  Science  testifying 
proportion  of  the  copyrights  on  record  has  to  the  Heavenly  Father,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
been  obtained  at  New  York  and  Boston,  that  Burr,  is  an  attempt  to  make  science  in  its  re- 
the  removal  of  the  records  to  Washington  does  cent  developments  serve  the  argument  of  Nat- 
not  by  any  means  increase  the  facilities  for  ural  Theology.  It  shows  a  command  of  scien- 
consulting  them.  One  incidental  benefit  re-  tifio  knowledge,  and  a  skill  in  using  it,  which 
suiting  from  the  change  is,  that  the  dii'ect  are  of  advantage  to  the  force  of  the  argument, 
communication  with  the  Librarian  makes  it  an  advantage  subject  to  some  deduction,  from 
more  certain  that  the  Library  of  Congress  wiU  a  sometimes  unchastened  luxuriance  of  style, 
have  every  copyrighted  book.  Already  the  "E very-Day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons,"  by 
effect  is  shown  in  the  steady  increase  of  the  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Collier,  without  any  special 
collection.  profundity  of  thought,  connects  moral  ideas 

In  the  law  of  international  copyright,  no  m  very  pleasing  association  with  the  observa- 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  state  of  things  tions  and  experiences  of  daily  life.  "  The 
alluded  to  in  last  year's  review  of  literary  move-  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  James  B. 
ments  is, not  altered  unless  for  the  worse.  The  Walker,  is  ofifered  as  a  second  volume  of  "The 
competition  in  republishing  the  writings  of  Philosophy- of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  a  re- 
popular' English  authors  has  increased  to  such  markable  book,  still  deservedly  popular ;  "Liv- 
a  degree  that  only  a  very  large  demand  could  ing  Questions  of  the  Age,"  by  the  same  au- 
render  their  publication  here  profitable.  But,  thor,  falls  below  the  reputation  gained  by  his 
with  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  read-  earlier  work.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher's  "  Ser- 
ers,  the  sale  of  some  books  is  large  enough  to  mons"  aUd  "Lecture-Room  Talks,"  though  not 
admit  a  not  unprofitable  division  of  the  re-  productions  likely  to  add  to  his  reputation,  ex- 
ceipts  among  two  or  more  rival  houses.  It  is  hibit  the  qualities  which  acconnt  for  and  sus- 
no  doubt  true,  also,  that  the  result  of  such  tain  it.  An  indififerent  theologian  and  a  rash 
competition  is  to  make  some  classes  of  books  exegete,  and  inclined  to  dispute  the  jurisdic- 
cheap,  to  the  advantage  of  readers  with  slen-  tion  of  logic  in  religion,  his  power  of  imagina- 
der  purses.  But  such  benefit  is  dearly  pur-  tion  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  his  capacity 
chased  by  a  system  which  denies  the  claim  of  for  intense  passion,  and  versatility  of  resource, 
literary  property  as  such  to  protection,  virtu-  give  him  an  unequalled  infiuenco  in  the  pulpit, 
ally  offers  a  bounty  on  English  over  American  on  the  platform,  or  through  the  press.  A  re- 
literature,  and  tlius  tends  to  the  discouragement  markable  exemplification  of  his  hold  on  men's 
of  American  authors.  minds  is  seen  in  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  volume 

In  reviewing  the  literary  product  of  the  of  "  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  "  selected 

post  year,  we  give  for  obvious  reasons  the  from  his  writings.    "  Music  Hall  Sermons,"  by 
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the  Rev.  W.  U.  H.  Murray,  of  Adirondack  but  to.  which  the  author  claims  he  has  brought 
fame,  so  entitled  from  the  place  where*  they  some  fresh  evidence.  ^^  God  Sovereign  and 
were  delivered,  we  snspect,  owe  more  of  their  Man  Free,"  by  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  is  an  able 
success  to  the  author's  celebrity  in  other  mat-  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  fore-or- 
ters  than  to  any.  intrinsic  superiority.  *^  Mir-  dination  and  human  freedom,  and  of  their  con- 
acles,  fast  and  Present,"  by  the  Rev.  William  sistency.  "  Our  Oriental  Missions,"  by  Bishop 
Mountford,  as  the  title  intimates,  argues  the  Edward  Thomson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.'  (whose 
credibility  of  miracles  on  grounds  which,  mak-  death  on  his  passage  homeward,  from  a  visit  to 
ing  them  less  exceptional  events  than  in  the  the  East,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Methodist 
popular  notion,  makes  them  also  perhaps  of  Episcopal  Church),  gives  the  results  of  obser- 
less  theological  significance.  The  discussion  is  vations  in  India  and  China,  valuable  to  the 
conducted  in  a  style  of  remarkable  freshness,  supporters  of  the  Methodist  missions*  there, 
and  is  agreeable  reading  even  when  'one  is  but  not  adding  very  much  to  the  information 
obliged  to  protest  against  the  thoughts  that  of  the  general  public.  '  ^'  The  True  Unity  'of 
are  so  pleasantly  uttered.  The  author  com-  Christ's  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
bines  a  sincere  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  re-  D.  D.,  is  "  a  renewed  appeal"  for  ^^  the  reunion 
vealed  system,  with  openness  to  conviction,  of  the  evangelical  churches,"  Christian  and 
on  sufficient  evidence,  of  revelations  more  re-  fraternal  in  spirit,  bearing  ample  evidence  to 
cently  made  by  alleged  *'  Spiritual "  media,  the  author's  excellence,  but,  we  fear,  hardly 
"Holy  Matrimony,"  by  tlie  Kev.  J.  A.  BoUes,  practical  in  its  proposals.  "  "Work-day  Chris- 
sets  forth  with  considerable  force  that  view  of  tianity,"  by  Alexander  Clark,  has  its  literary 
the  subject  which  is  held  by  a  portion  of  the  merit  and  pervading  spirit  vouched  for  by  no 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  which  np-  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Bryant.  ^^The  Un- 
proaches  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  "  The  seen  World,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall,  is  at 
Christiau  Rule  of  Marriage,"  by  the  Rev.  How-  once  speculative,  exegetical,  polemic,  and  sen- 
ard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  discusses  (to  state  the  timental,  offering  a  little  for  divers  sorts  of 
topic  more  fuller),  with  logical  force,  the  rule  readers,  in  a  remarkable  combination.  In 
that  should  govern  the  Christian  in  contract-  small  compass,  under  the  title,  "  Successful 
ing  marriage,  but  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  Preaching,"  much  sound  instruction  is  given, 
is  seldom  practically  recognized  in  cases  where  in  addresses  to  theological  students,  by  three 
the  question  actually' arises.  "  The  Extent  and  of  the  most  successful  preachers,  Drs.  John 
Efficacy  of  the  Atonement,"  by  the  same  au-  Hall,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  and  H.  W.  Beecher. 
thor,  argues  with  like  energy  of  style,  and  ear-  A  more  extensive  and  eomplete  treatise  on  the 
nest  zeal,  in  behalf  of  the  high  Calvinistic  doc-  same  subject  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus : 
trine  on  that  subject.  "  The  Christian  Law  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery 
Marriage,"  by  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  LL.  D.,  is  of  Sermons,"  exhibiting  much  critical  acumen, 
a  work  of  great  ability,  written  in  a  style  of  "sound,  roundabout  sense,  "and  felicity  of  state-  ^ 
considerate,  judicial  calmness,  and  presenting  ment  and  illustration,  shaded  by  some  slight 
what  may  be  termed  a  moderately  strict  eccle-  negligences  of  style.  Another  work  of  merit 
siastical  view  of  the  subject,  but  stated  with  in. the  same  department  is  "Sacred  Rhetoric; 
the  skill  of  a  good  lawyer.  The  biographical  or,  a  Course  of  Lectui'es  on  Preaching,"  by 
sketch  of  the  author  adds  much  to  the  value  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.  "  The  Scripture 
and  interest  of  the  volume.  His  character  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  J.  A. 
was  such  as  it  is  good  to  become  acquainted  Reubelt,  D.  D.,  is  said  to  be  "  freely  translated 
with.  "  The  Invitation  Heeded,"  by  the  Rev.  from  the  German  of  W.  F.  Gess,  with  many 
James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D.,  sets  forth,  in  a  pleas-  additions."'  The  freedom  of  translation,  thus 
ing  style  and  an  excellent  spirit,  the  reasons  allowed,  consists,  in  part  at  least,  in  modifying 
which  led  the  author  to  leave  the  Protestant  the  author's  text  so  as  to  make  it  utter  the 
Episcopal  and  enter  the  Roman  Cath6lic  Church,  translator's  views  on  matters  in  which  they  are 
A  review  of  it,  under  the  title,  "  How  the  Rev.  not  agreed — an  unwarrantable  liberty,  it  seems 
Dr.  Stone  bettered  his  Condition,"  treats  with  to  us.  The  book  is  mainly  orthodox,  accord- 
extraordinary  controversial  ingenuity  the  issue  ing  to  the  ancient  confessions,  but  free  in  spec- 
that  he  provoked.  "The  Boston  Lectures,"  ulation  and  as  clear  in  style  as  the  nature  of 
1870 — "Christianity  and  Skepticism  " — is  a  se-  the  subject  and  the  course  of  argument  could 
ries  of  lectures  delivered  by  eminent  divines  well  admit.  "TheTheologyof  Christ,"  by  the 
and  scholars  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  as  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  is  a  fresh,  vigor- 
against  prevailing  tendencies  to  skepticism,  and  ous,  candid,  and  very  interesting  discussion  of 
as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  their  reputation  and  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion, 
the  cause  they  champion.  "  The  Signs  of  the  which  are  deduced  exclusively  from  the  words 
Times,  as  connected  with  the  Vatican  Council,"  of  Christ.  "  Our  Seven  Churches,"  by  the  Rev. 
by  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  is  of  a  character  obvi-  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  is  a  title  given  to  a  series 
ously  indicated  by  the  title,  not  so  much  a  po-  of  lectures  in  which  the  author  gave,  from  his 
lemic  against  Rome,  as  a  plea  for  Protestant  own  point  of  view,  a  statement  of  good  things- 
unity.  "Judaic  Baptism,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  which  each  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Dale,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  treat-  Christians  could  claim  as  peculiar  to  itself — 
ing  very  exhaustively  of  an.  old  controversy,  very  pleasant,  not  very  profound.    He  sue- 
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ceeded  in  pleasing  some  of  the  '^  churches  ^'  so  gioal  and  less  scholarly  than  that  which  it 

well,  that  they  have  circulated  large  editions  swallowed  up,  is  prohahly  superior  to  it  as  a 

of  the  lectures  that  concern  themselves  re-  midans  of  popularizing  the  religious  ideas  it 

spectively.    ^^  Jesus;  I{is  Life  and  Work,  as  represents.    Meanwhile,  a  monthly  magazine, 

narrated  bythe  Four  Evangelists,"  by  Howard  styled  Ths  Examinery  has  been  set  up    in 

Crosby,  .D.  D.,  is  a  life  of  Christ,  not  disser-  Chicago  as  an  organ  of  "  radical  Christianity," 

tation  upon  it ;  and  is  founded  on  a  strict  exege-  or  anti-supematuraJlsm ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Towne  is 

sis,  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  imaginations  editor.    It  is  a  bold,  uncompromising  work, 

and  conjectures.  It  is  elegantly  printed  and  iUus-  showing  more  zeal  than  discretion  or  good 

trated.    "Light  at  Evening-Tmie;  a  Book  of  taste. 

Support  and  Oomfortfor  the  Aged,"  by  John  S.  Popular   commentaries  on   the   Bible  are 

Holme,  a  volume  that  by  its  generous  type  would  multiplied  in  a  way  to  indicate  a  large  demand 

attract  old  eyes,  is  composed  of  appropriate  for  such  works.    Rev.  N.  Marshman  Williams 

selection^  from  ancient,  medisBval,  and  modern  has  commenced  a  series  of  notes  on  the  €k>8- 

writers,  with  original  contributions  from  sev-  pels,  of  which  a  volume  on  "Matthew"  has 

oral  contemporaries  of  repute.     Under  the  title  been  published;  a  similar  series  has  been  be- 

*'  Living  Words,"  some  unwritten  sermons  of  gun  in  like  manner  by  the  Rev.  George  W. 

the  late  John  McOlintock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  Clark,  who  is  also  author  of  a  very  meritorious 

phonographic  reports,  are  presented  to  the  "Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English." 

public.    They  are  a  fit  but  inadequate  memo-  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D.,  has  added  to  his 

rial  of  that  excellent   and  variously  gifted  works  on  the  Hebrew  prophets  a  volume  of 

divine.    "  Presbyterian  Reunion ;  a  Memorial  "Notes  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and   the 

Volume,"  commemorates  the  reunion  by  a  Song  of  Solomon."  His  expositions,  while  giv- 

narrative  of  the  course  of  proceedings  through  ing  evidence  of  careful  and  critical  study,  are 

which  it  was  reached;  a  review  of  the  history  in  the  best  sense  popular.    A  "Commentary 

of  the  two  branches  during  the  period  of  sep-  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  by  William 

aration,   biographical,    statistical,  and    other  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  copious  in  its  cita- 

matter,  of  great  interest  to  the  denomination  tions  of  ancient  and  modem  interpretations, 

concerned.    Much  good  taste  and  good  feeling  strictly  orthodox,  and  in  style  more  dogmatic 

are  shown  by  the  authors  of  the  volume,  than  critical.     "Bible  Notes  for  Doily  Read- 

"  The  Open  Door,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  ers  "  is  the  title  of  a  commentary  on  the  whole 

properly  comes  under  the  department  of  fiction.  Bible,  by  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.    It  is  creditable 

But  its  polemical  purpose,  to  advocate  unre-  to  his  industry  and  sincerity,  but,  though  his 

strlcted  communion,  gives  it  a  place  here.    Its  two  comely  volumes  contain  much  excellent 

literary  merit  is  slight ;  its  value  as  an  argu*  matter,  we  think  that  students  of  the  Script- 

ment,  as  is  the  case  with  most  theological  argu-  ures  would   be  more  benefited   by  a  work 

ments,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  receptivity  showing  a  readier  perception  of  the  difficulties 

of  the  reader's  mind.    "  Christianity  and  Gxfeek  of  Scripture,  and  skill  in  meeting  them.    Few 

Philosophy,"  by  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.  D.,  inves-  works  of  a  more  learned  and  elaborate  sort 

tigates    "  the    Relation    between    Refiective  appear.    The  gigantic  undertaking  to  produce 

Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  in  English,  with  large  additions,  Dr.  J.  P. 

of  Christ  and  His  Apostles."    Ancient  philos-  Lange's  "  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  " 

ophy  is  exhibited  as  a  providential  preparation  (Bibehoerh)^  of  which  notice  has  been  before 

for  Christ,  and  bearing  a  part  as  truly  as  Juda-  made,  still  goes  on,  commanding  a  degree  of 

ism  in  the  Divine  arrangement  for  the  educa-  patronage  which  would  have  been  thought  to 

tion  of  the  world.    This  conception  of  the  best  be  scarcely  within  possible  expectation  a  few 

Pagan  thought  is  not  as  novel  as  the  author  years  ago.  Volume  vii.  of  the  New  Testament 

would  seem  to  suppose;  but,  on  the  other  has  appeared,  containing  four  of  the  Pauline 

hand,  it  is  not  so  ^nerally  accepted  as  to  ren-  Epistles.   Mention  may  be  properly  made  here 

der  a  work  like  this  superfluous.    It  is  popular  of  the  completion  of  the  American  edition  of 

in  style,  suggestive  rather  than  definitive,  and  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 

coming  near  to  anticipate  matters  suitable  for  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  Hackett  and 

a  promised  volume  on  "  Christianity  and  Mod-  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot.    The  work  forms  four  vol- 

em  Thought."    The  references  made  are  to  nines— one  more  than  in  the  English  edition — 

works  generally  accessible,  and  the  discussion  and  is  not  excelled  for  thorough  editing  by 

is  neither  so  profound  nor  so  wide  in  its  range  any  similar  work.  Much  additional  matter  has 

as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  been  introduced,  some  corrections  have  been 

reader.  made,  the  facilities  for  reference  have  been  in- 

A  religious  periodical  that  was  distinguished  creased,  pictorial  illustrations  added,  and  it 

for  its  Uberal  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  its  has  a  unique  place  among  the  means  of  biblical 

liberal  religion,  the  Christian  Bxaminer^  has  study.    The  following  works,  of  which  there 

ceased  to  exist.     The  denomination  whose  is  not  room  for  particular  notice,  may  be  sum- 

▼iews  it  repres^ted  have  in  its  place  an  in-  manly  mentioned : 

teresf  in  a  new  monthly  ma^zine  called  Old  ^^  ^ssay  on  the  Liturgy  of  tho  AmericDn  Church. 

and  New^  very  skilfully  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  gy  the  Eev.  WUliam  P.  Lewis. 

E.  Hde.    This  periodical,  though  less  theolo-  The  Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.    By  J.  H. 
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Merle    D'Aubign<S,   D.  D.     Translated    from   the  Practical  E^ositions  of  tlie  Whole  Books  of  Ruth 

French.  and  Esther.   With  Three  Sermons.   By  George  Law- 

The  Devout  Chriatian^s  Help  to  Meditation  on  the  son,  D.  D.   With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 

Life  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  Dlsoipllnes  for  the  Holy  Baptism,  Confirmation, 

T.  J.  Carter.    2  vols.  Holy  Communion,  and  Daily  Life.    By  Bev.  f.  V. 

Whjr  All  Christians  should  read  GK>d*s  Written  Lewis. 

Word  in  Greek.  A  Methodist  in  Search  of  the  Church.    By  Rev.  S. 

Sanctum  Sanctorum ;   or,  Proof-Sheets   from  an  J.  McMasters,  D.  D. 

Editor's  Table.    By  Theodore  TUton.  Romanism ;  its  Decline  and  its  Present  Condition 

Good  Things  selected  from  the  CongregationAlLst  and  Prospects  in  the  United  States.    By  Hbam  Mat- 

and  Boston  Recorder,  1868-'70.  tison,  D.  D. 

A  Manual  Commentary  on  the  General  Canon  Law.  Which  is  the  Church?    By  Rev.  G.  W.  Southwell, 

and  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Tlie  Career  of  the  Christ-Idea  in  History.    By 

Church  in  the   United   States.     By  Francis  Vm-  Hudson  Tuttle. 

ton,  8.  T.  D.  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  By  James  H.  Whit- 

Annihilationism  not  of  the  Bible.    By  Rev.  K.  D.  more. 

George.  Pictorial  Life :  or,  Man's  Nature,  Vie^s,  Harmo- 

Jesus.    By  W.  H.  Furness.  nies,  etc.    By  Kev.  E.-  H.  Gillett,  I).  D.,  Rev.  G.  B. 

Home  and  Family  Relations  in  the  Light  of  Script-  Cheever,  D.  D..  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  and 

vre.  others.    With  Illustrationa. 

What  is  Judaism?    By  Bev.  Raphael  D*C.  liCwin.  The  Family  and  the  Church ;  Advent  Conferences. 

Sermons  preached  in  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  By  the  Rev.  Father  Hyaointhe. 

by  Rev.  Octavius  Permichief.     Edited  by  Charles  A  Doctrinal  and  fiitualistic  View  of  the  Holy 

Lanman.  Eucharist.    By  G.  S.  Lacy, 

A  Biblical  View  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  Refer-  Jesus  on  the  Throne  of  His  Father  David.    By  J. 

once  to  Baptismal  Responsibilities.    By  M.  R.  F.  L.  Lord. 

The  Threefold  Grace  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    By  Our  Established  Church. 

John  H.  Egar,  B.  D..  The  New  Church  Divine,  not  Swedenborgian.    By 

The  Song  of  the  Redeemed.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Har sha.  I^v.  Frank  SewaJi. 

Early  Scripture  History.    The  book  of  Genesis.  The  Life  and  the  True  Light.  Bv  Rev.  W.  Blakie. 

Devotion  to  the  Saored  Heart  of  Jesus.    By  S.  Conversations  on  Liberalism  ana  the  Church.    By 

Franco,  S.  J.    Translated  from  the  Italian.  Q.  A.  Brownson. 

The  Church  is  Apostolic  and  Episcopal,  not  Papal  The  Christ  Coming  in  His  Kingdom.    By  a  Con- 

and  Monarchical.    By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Field  Free-  greffational  Minister, 

man.  The  Life,  Passion,  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of 

Prayers  and  Devotional  Meditations^  selected  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  Rev.  H.  F.  Formby. 

the  Psalms  of  David.    By  Elihu  Burritt.  Studies  in  Bible  Lands.    By  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage. 

The  Other  Xife.    By  William  H.  Holcomb,  M.  D.  A  Bible  Hand-book.    Theologically  »arranjred  by 

Shiloh ;  or,  Without  and  Within,  By  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  F.  C.  HalUday. 

The  Religion  of  Good  Sense.    By  Edward  Richer,  Creation,  a  Recent  Work  of  God. 

Discourses  on  the  Rationality  of  the  Christian  Re-  The  Christ  of  God ;  or,  the  Relation  of  Christ  to 

Upon,  etc.    By  Rev.  Abel  SUver.                          .  Christians.    By  R.  Davidson. 

Notes  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levitious, 

*^5u^"S?^^™i^^'^\„^y  ^-  S:  ^Vt  1    T,.vi      .  PoBTBY.— One  of  the  earliest  of  the  books 

By  T?K  StockJr  D  i).'  ""''  ^     ^^          '  ^^  "^^"^^  «ame  from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  in 

Opinions  concerning  the  Bible  Law  of  Marriage.  American  Literature,  the  "  Translation  of  Ho- 

By  One  of  the  People.  mer's  Iliad,"  by  William  Oullen  Bryant.    Mr. 

The  Destmy  of  Man ;  a  Discussion  between  Rev.  Bryant's  command  over  the  English  language, 

fchrl^ti^'^  (Universaliat),  and  Elder  W.  D.  Moore  ^^  ^jg  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  English 

C^ewnces  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-  \^^^^  are  exhibited  at  their  best  aspect  in  this 

Dame  in  Paris.  By  Rev.  P^re  Laoordaire.  Translated,  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  while  he  has  come 

Whither  Bound  ?  A  Book  for  the  Impenitent.  By  nearer  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  famish- 

■^v?^'  ^%.  .      ,r       ^     ■.      T,   «      -m-.  iog  a  clear  view,  as  through  a  transparent  me- 

One  Religion,  Many  Creeds.    By  Boss  Winans.  ^j           ^  ^^     ^        ^  j.             2  ^    ^^    .^ 

The   Bible   Text   Cyclopaedia.     Being   Scripture  i?*  •      v^  i/u^  ow*j  wi  xxvj  «  uviu^a   w«x*»  *«. 

Texts  in  the  form  of  an  Index  of  Subjects.    By  Rev.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  compass  and  flexi- 

J.  Inglis.  bility  of  oar  English  blank  verse.    Oriticism 

Sermons.    By  Bev.  Russell  Trevitt.  of  it  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  justification 

^  TheGosDcl  of  the  Kin^om :  a  Kingdom  not  of  by  instances  in  detail  of  the  praise  awarded  in 

This  World,  not  m  This  World,  but  to  come  m  the  „l„^^«i      rpu^   ^^i^  «^v:«+o  5»^  ^^^^^^ir.^    «*.* 

Heavenly  Ciuntry,  etc.    By  Senior  Harvard.  general.     The   only  pomts  of  exception   are 

Christ  and  His  Church ;  Lectures  in  Advent,  1869.  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated : 

By  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Preston.  that  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  original 

Experiences  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  in  the  are  not  adequately  represented;  and  that  the 

^1[r<5ri?rs;°ee°>o?tttse'jmeL'ich^^^^  ^'jl^'  '^"''"'Wy  dear  as  it  is,  and  graoeM  and 

By  Rev.  J.  c.  Ager.  picturesque,  has  not  the  special  grace  which 

Crowned  and  Discrowned ;  or,  the  Rebel  King  and  comes  of  rich  classic  culture.     But  the  version 

the  Prophet  in  Ramah.  By  Bev.  8.  W.  Culver,   with  now  bids  fair  to  be  the  recognized  best  English 

'^n??*^S^^*^^n*''^  W^T'  ^v^-,E^*»°»  ?'i^-  ,  ,.  Homer  for  readers  barred  from  access  to  the 

The  Two  Great  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation :     ri»«^i,     tu^  -««^^« i.i^-u  «««  ■rr^^^.^'kiA  «r^««. 

or,  The  Cosmos  and  the  Logos.    Being  a  History  of'  Greek.    The  success  which  our  venerable  poet 

the  Origin  and  Progression  of  the  Universe,  etc.   By  has  gained  m  this  translation  will  make  espe- 

Geoige  Field.  dally  welcome  the  announcement  that  he  is 

God  is  Love:  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Father's  Infinite  engaged  upon  the   " Odyssey,"  a  poem  even 

^hf 'cVuJcn^^^^^^       Essay  toward  Unity.    By  }>^tt«r  adapted  to  the  scope  and  the  special 

William  Reed  Huntington.  tendencies  of  his  art  than  the  **  Hiad." 

Help  to  Devout  Communion.  By  F.  E.  Lawrence.  Mr.  William  W.  Story,  who  appeared  before 
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the  paWio  as  a  poet  before  giving  himself  to       Ivy  Leaves.    By  Maty  Ellen  Atkinwn. 
sculpture,  published,  in  England,  "A  Roman       Poetical  Works  ofDavid  Bates.  Edited  by  hUSMU 
T  .w\r,..  sl  ^>_«o»i^^  II  •  n^...  -rki^T.  ™.Jo  n/^        Albion  and  Kosomond,  and  Lesser  Poems.    By 

Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,"  a  poem  Which  made  no  Bobort  Burton  Kodncv. 

sensation,  but  was  highly  appreciated  by  select       Episodes  and  Lyrio  Pieces.    By  Eobert  Kelley 

circles  of  reader^.    Mr.  0.  Gt.  Leland  has  con-  Weelcs. 
tinued  the  series  of  Breitmann  ballads,  dving  us       Verses,  by  H.  H. 
•  "  Hans  Breitmann  in  Churcl^"  etc.    The  vein       HisTOBT.-Less  has  apparently  been  done,  in 

has  been  pretty  weU  worked,  but  as  long  as  ^  department  for  whic^the  American  mind 

the  public  does  not  weary  of  it  the  author  has  j,^  g>^„^„        ; ^  aptitude,  than  in  past  years, 

obvious  indnoemMits  to   persevere.     "Wan)  jjr.  Francis  Wrkman  has  revised  hh  flrrt  his-  _ 

and  Woof,  a  Book  m  Verse,"  by  8.  W.  Duffleld,  ^        „  t^^  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  and  indi- 

shows  force  of  thought,  feehng,  and  of  expres-  ^^^  y^^  3'  ^o  continue  the  iarrative  of 

sion,  witii  an  ear  attuned  to  metrical  harmomea.  ^■^^^  j.^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  j^-^t       ^^  .^^^  ^^^^^  ^,. 

The  author  18  not  one  of  Ihe  poets  of  whom  j^j^tion,  in  the  period  covered  by  this  work. 

Wordsworth  speaks,  who  fail  of  jecognition  be-  Completed  according  to  his  plan,  he  will  have 

cause    wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse."  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^  of  historical  studies 
His  versification  IS  sometimes  very  effeotave.      .Worthy  of  comparison  with  any  of  the  ad- 

,   "J^"a™.  and  other  Poems,"  by  John  Green-  ^iiraUe  works   scholars  have  added  to  the 

J««f  ^|»>"»«'i  t'lo^g'  not  enongh  to  erfiance,  uterature  of  the  English  language.    Rev.  E.  H. 

may  help  to  diflfuse  the  poet's  well-earned  fame.  Qjuett,  D.  D.,  undismayed  by  the  mercUess 

The  poems  are  suffused  with  the  calm  re  igious-  criticisms  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hnss  " 

nesa,  the  tender  "Indian  summer"  feeling,  so  underwent,  has  revised,  improved,  and  reissued 

ohMaotenstic  of  his  later  verse.    Rev.  Charles  j^jg  ^^^^^^  ^j^,  4,^^  confidence  of  a  deserved 

T.  Brooks  has  followed  up  his  previous  sue-  g^ccess.    Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  has  completed,  by 

cesses  in  the  same  I'oe  Jjy  the  trandation  of  y^^  publication  of  the  third  volume;  his  lib6-  ^. 

Schiller's  "Homage  of  the  Arts,"  with  miscel-  rfouily-fltudied  and  carefully-wrought  "History 

laneous  pieces  from  other  German  poete.    To  ^f  the  American  CivU  War,"  a  work  in  some 
the  admirable  versions  of  Dante  and  Homer,  ^cts  superior  to  any  previously  attempted 

by  our  two  chief  poets,  is  now  to  be  added  a  „„ ^^^^ ^-^T^^     g., ^.^^  „f  ^^^^  ^^.,^  J^^^    . 

^translation  of  Goethe's  "FansV'  by  Bayard  g^^fe  is  open  to  criticism,  and  wUl  certainly 
Taylor-th»  first  part  of  which  has  been  pub-  ^e  questioned  by  all  who  liave  not  as  yet  ac- 
lished,  and  which  bids  fair  to  distance  any  ^^^^  ^■^^^  philosophy  of  Buckle.  But,  when 
tormer  attempts  in  the  competition  for  pubho  j,/  ^s  out  from  the  theory  to  the  facts  of  the 
favor.  Mr.  Taylor's  original  poems  have  not  ^„«  j^^  gj,„^g  a -narrative  and  descriptive 
much  impressed  the  pubhc,  but  his  success  as  'g,  ^ot  easily  matched.  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
a  translator  18  unquestionable.  James  Russell  Stephens  has  comnleted  in  two  volmncs  his 
LoweU  jmd  John  G.  Saxe  have  sent  out  com-  j^^r  ^  ^j  „  tj,^  -^^  between  the  States." 
pleto  editions  of  their  poema,  though  their  The  title  shows  the  writer's  Secession  or  State- 
readers,  while  grateM  for  the  largess,  are  ^ghts  point  of  view.  The  national  Govern- 
hoping  that  their  works  are  yet  fer  from  being  ^j^^t  is  not  recognized  as  a  party  to  the  con- 
complete.  T^e  pub  ication  of  a  cheaper  edition  t^st.  The  work  is  an  able  plea  for  the  « losf 
of  Mr.  LongfoUow's  noble  version  of  Dante  cause."  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  cause  it 
gives  opportunity.  If  poMible,  to  popularize  the  ^^^^  ^  ic^  hw  led  to  an  unwise  neglect  of 
proat Florentine;  though,  while OOTOwnMilton  f^g  ^^^^^6.  The  cause  of  nation^  unity 
«  more  talked  about  than  read  it  IS  not  likely  j,^  ^^en  vindicated  by  the  sword  to  which 
that  the  readmg  of  Danto  will  become  "the  jjg  fo^a  appealed.    But  it  is  also  needftil  that 

'*?f'       ,j        i.-i-    tr    /-I    1  1    ^    i         ^v  ^  it  bo  vindicated  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  an 

It  would  gratify  Mr.  Carlyle  to  learn  that  earnest  and  skilful  impeachment  of  it  deserves 

the  cultivation  ofverse,ifthe  number  of  printed  attention 

volumes  were  a  test,  is  decHning  among  us.        of  special  and  local  histories  several  deserve 

pat  may,  however,  prove  only  greater  caution  mention.    Mr.  Frederick  Kidder's  "  History  of  ,. 

in  the  trade.    We  note  the  following  titles :  the  Boston  Massacre"  brings  together  the  full 

Poems  by  Julius  Bodenbers.   Translated  into  Eng-  documentary  evidence  in  the  case,  a  topic  of 

jUh  veree,  and  the  Original  Metres,  with  the  German  legs  interest  now  even  in  Boston  than  m  the 

Haydn  ^dSl'Ims.    By  the  author  of  "  Life  5*^75®°  *''?  only  wars  in  our  experience 

Beloir."  that  had  much  power  to  stir  the  people's 

Euthanasia,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lavinia  J.  Law-  pulses  were  wars  with  Groat  Britain,  but  not 

rence.  _     ,  ^  ,  „      ,  ^  ,.       ,  to  be  forgotten  while  memory  of  the  Revolu- 

thJs'  h  mf  of  f^mwv         "'°°"   ^"^"^^  ***  tion  survives.    «  Rome  and  Italy  at  the  Open- 

PoeiL!  by  GeoJ^  A.  Townscnd.  *•»«  of  the  (Ecum^ical  Council,"  translated  by 

Be^men  Sanitatis  Salemitanum.    Code  of  Health  the  Rev.  George  Prentice,  from  the  French  of 

of  the  School  of  Salemum.    Translated  into  English  Edmond  de  PressensS,  D.  D.,  depicts  a  moment 

^V^  ^7  ^S^°  Ordronaux.  r,   -,   .  of  history— a  moment  before  the  opening  of  a 

V^  wS?  ■^'  '*   ^^       °*  new  act    Mr.  8.  8.  Randall's  "History  of  the 

Poems,  by  Emma  C.  Embury.  State  of  New  York,"  intended  as  a  school  . 

ACbapletofLeaves.    By  Jeanie  T.  Gould.  text-book,  may  not  nnprofitably  become   a 
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family  classic  in  that  State.    Mr.  Benson  J.  ^^^^  ^^l*  ^J  J-  ^-  Findal.  Beviaed  by  Brother 

Lossing  continues  his  illustrations  of  our  na-  ^  TheT^eH-eal ;  or,  Personal  Beminiscences  of 

tional  history,  with    Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  the  Morgan  Abduction  and  Murder.    By  Samuel  D. 

'^  Declaration  of  Independence, '  including  a  his-  Greene. 

torical  view  of  the  Declaration,  and  a  sketch       Nathan  Bead;  His  Invention  of  the  Multi-Tubirtar 

of  the  leading  events  connected  with  the  adop-  Boiler  and  Portable  High-Pressure  Enrine,  and  Dis- 

tion  of  the  Irticles  of  Confederation,  and  of  ^^^^Z^^^  SS^t^f  Ty^SSf il^^rd."^^"" 
the  Federal  Constitution,     Mr.  Lossing  would        Eemarkable  Trials  of  All  Countries.    By  Thomas 

have  small  claims  to  consideration  as  a  philo-  Dunfey  and  T.  J.  Cummlna. 

sophical  or  statesmanlike  historian,  but  he  has  ^  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 

a  keen  eye  for  the  points  of  popular  interest  g^"^?^' J'O'^^®  Commencoment  of  the  Christian 

**7?^      ",     .  ,?     y^       ,   ,.*^  *^     ,.  ,  ..It  Era  to  the  (Ecumenical   Council  at   the  Vatican. 

Our  colonial  and  Revolutionary  history  still  compiled  and  translated  from  the  Best  Authors,  by 

engages  the  diligence  of  societies  and  individual  the  Bev.  Theodore  Noethen. 
investigators.     Of  works  on  colonial  history       The  Huguenots,  or  Beformed  French  Church.    By 

.^  we  may  mention,  "  History  of  the  Virginia  Waiiam  Henrv  Fopte  D  D  «    r.    •  i 

Company  of  London,  with  Letters  to  and  from  ^^H^^or^  of  tte  Irish  Primitive  Church.    ByDaniel 

the  First  Colony,  never  before  printed,"  by       The  Student's  Manual  of  Oriental  History.    By 

Edward   D.    Neill;     **  A  Particular    History  Francis Xenormont;  edited  by  E.  Chevalier. 

'^ of  the  French  and  Indian  War"  (1744-'49);  ^     ^^^.^      ^  ^  ^     ^, 

"  sometimes  called  Governor  Shirley's  War,"        Bioobapht.— The  "  Life  of  Rufbs  Choate,"  ' 

with  a  memoir  of  Major-General  Shirlev,  by  by  President  S.  G.  Brown,  of  Hamilton  Col- 

Samuel  G.  Drake ;  "  Historical  Collections  of  lege,  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  biographical 

Louisiana  and  Florida,"  by  B.  F.  French ;  and  memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Mr.  Choate's 

Mr.   C.  W.   Upham's    pamphlet  on  "  Salem  works,  published  a  few  years  ago.    No  fame  is 

*^.  Witchcraft  and  Cotton  Mather,"  maintaining  more  evanescent  than  that  of  a  great  advocate. 

tvith  much  ability  that  a  large  measure  of  re-  One  is  glad  to  see  that  of  Mr.  Choate,  through 

sponsibility  for  the  delusion  rests  on  the  minis-  the.  favor  of  a  good  biographer,  struggling 

ters  of  the  province,  and  especially  on  Mather,  with  destiny,  holding  still  the  public  attention, 

It  is  one  of  those  questions  that  are  not  likely  to  and  promising  to  add  the  life  of  another  gen- 
be                                       -----       -    -  ...     ,.    ,  .  . 


ary 

sacre,      „    

and  Civil  History  of  the  County  of  Essex,  general  and  favorable  expectation— and  dis- 

N.  Y. ;   also  the  Military  Annals  of  Crown  appointed  it.    Interesting,  but  as  a  biography 

Point  and  Ticonderoga,"  by  W.  C.  Watson;  of  Mr.  Raymond  inadequate.    The  "Personal 

and  "  The  Battle  of  Long  Island,  with  Con-  and  Military  History  of  Philip  Kearney,  Miyor- 

nected  Preceding  Events  and  the  Subsequent  General  United  States  Volunteers,"  by  John 

AraericanRetreat,"  by  Thomas  W.  Field.    Be-  Watts  Depuyster,  is  a  record  highly  satisfac- 

sides  these,  the  following  may  be  named  :  tory  to  his  companions  in  arms  of  the  patri- 

^  ^  «w  T.^-rr  otic  services  of  the  subject.    The  "  Memoir  of 

^History  of  Oregon,  from  1792  to  1849.    By  W.  H.  ^he    Rev.  John    Scudder,   M.  D.,"   by  J.   B. 

^     WistoTj  of  the  United  States  of  America.    By  H.  Waterbury,  D.  D.,  has  the  interest  naturally 

p.  Peet.  awakened  by  Dr.  Scudders  thirty-six  years' 

Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series,  No.  6.    An  Account  missionary  service,  and  his  remembered  effec- 

of  the  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  and  Trav-  tiveness  in  exciting  public  sympathy  at  home 

els  of  James  Smith  dunnflr  his  Captivity  with  the  In-  «  ^  i  .     «,;««?«.«  .  ^^.^,.1.  «y>  a«4-\.o.i  fl^  +i»a  ?«. 

dians  in  n65-'69,  etc.  -  &o.  6.    i)r.  Daniel  Drake's  ^^^  ^}^  ^^f  ^^n ;  though  no  art  can  fix  the  im- 

Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky.  pression  of  the  living  voice,  and  the  mcreased 

The  Records  of  Living  Officers  of  the  United  States  familiarity  with  the  subject  deprives  it  of  the 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps :  with  a  History  of  Naval  excitement  of  novelty.     This  drawback  does 

L?w™^Rllami°s1  *^^  •^®**®^^°'^  °*'  1861-65,  etc.  By  ^^^  ^^^^y  to  "  The  History  of  a  Working-Man's 

*The  Ven^^S^t'sngade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I^^^V'  ^J  Francis  Mason,  D.  D.    In  this  volume 

By  A.  P.  Walker.  we  have  a  narrative  of  his  early  life  m  Eng- 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  £pis-  land,  his  career  in  this  country  as  a  mechanic, 

°**)!S.^  ^J?^l°M?  *^®  Diocese  of  Vermont.  as  a-  student  under  difficulties  for  the  ministry, 

I,iS5^S^ew''?^r^  l^'lul^XiS^"'  '"  *"'  W?  "«««o?«'y  «^  «»*  his  reoctod  visits  .to 

A  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  etc.    Vol.  IIL  this  country  and  Europe.     The  style  m  its 

By  Henry  R.  Stiles.  simplicity  and  pithiness  reminds  one  of  Frank- 

Mormonism ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Con-  Uh's  autobiography.  The  life  of  an  indefatigahle 

'Edition,  etc.   By  N  w.  Green.  worker  is  recorded  under  the  fit  title,  "Work 

ViSon.  ^*>^^^'^°^  °^  *^«  ^'^''  ^^  ^^«  Here,  Rest  Hereafter; "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Hiram 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Pacific  Riulroad.    By  S.  Mattison,  D.  D.,  by  the  Rev.  K  Vansant.    The 

Breese.  death  of  Dickens  naturally  set  in  motion  many 

The  Fortieth  Confess  of  the  United  States ;  His-  pens,  most  of  which  did  their  quota  of  eulogy 

%llT/onrA™ric.^'slI^!^B?T^"?flt-ton  <"•  o^  o^tt^™  ^rongh   the  periodical  and 

Brown.  ~o        .r       .  newspaper  press.  But  some  sought  a  more  per- 

The  History  of  Freemasonry,  from  its  Origin  to  the  manent  association  with  the  name  of  the  great 
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romancer,  and  thence  came  two  biographies,        The  Life  of  the  £ev.  Thomas  Brainerd,I).D. 
one  by  Charles  Perkins,  quite  as  good  perhaps      /he  GemiU  Showinan.    Beminiscenoes  of  the  Life 
«a  ^^n^A    iioTTA  K/k^Tri^o.w-,1   A^«  5«  +V.A  <.i.rx«f  of  ArtemuB  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a  Showman's  Ca- 
ns could  have  been  looked  for  m  the  short  ^^^  in  the  Western  World.    By  Edward  B.  HfaigB- 
time  that  must  have  been  at  command  be-  ton.  ^  — « 
tween    the  announcement  of  Mr.  Diokens^s       Archbishop  MoHale ;  his  life  and  Times.  A  Le^ 
death  and  that  of  his  "Life,"  but  bearing  un-  tupe.   By  Martin  A.  0*Brennan.  LL.  D. 
mifltftkahlft  mftrka   nf  TiAstA      ThA   hont   wah        The  Pastor  and  Preacher ;  A  Memorial  of  the  late 
^♦frt^^lS?;  L      1         ;  ^  1  «   -1       ?^  Baron  Stow,  D.D.    By  Rolftn  H.  Neale. 
gotten  up  with  a  comely  external  finish.     The        Hugh  Davey  Evans,  LL.  D.    A  Memoir  founded 

other  was  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  and  with  upon  BeooUeotions  written  by  HLmseUl  By  the  Eev. 

the  advantage  of  a  little  more  time  for  its  pre-  Hall  Hamson,  M.  A. 

paration  had  a  more  decided  advantage  in  the       T^«  ^.  ^^  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  ^e 

facility  of  so  practised  a  lUUrau!^  as  Br.  ffi^dDe'schwe'Sftz  ^  ""   ^^ 

Mackenzie.  This  book  is  enriched  with  a  large       Memoir  of  Washington  Irving.    With  Seleotions 

amount  of  anecdote  and  incident  respecting  iVom  his  Works  and  Cntieisms.  ^y  Charlea  Adama, 

Mr,  Dickens  and  his  literary  contemporaries.  D*  I^* 

Both  works  supplied  merely  a  temporary  re-  j^^^^^^^"^^ '  ^  Biographical  Study.    By 
source.     The  "  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  "  is  a       ^ife  and  Letters  of  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk.    By 

biography  of  rare  and  durable  interest.    The  Octavia  Hensel,  his  Friend  and  Pupil, 
identification  of  the  subject  with  the  vital       Life  of  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  of  the  Order  of 

issue  which  was  finally  tried  by  the  wager  of  gt.  Donunic,  Protector-General  of  the  Indians  and 

battle  in  our  great  dvilwi^  ^^'^^^^Z^^.^^^^^y'^^^'  ^^^"^^' 
of  hunsel^  though  all  his  life  a  private  citizen,        Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.    His 

assume  the  proportions  of  a  public  character.  Political  and  Mllltaiy  Career.    By  Captain  W.  F. 

But  scarcely  less  interesting  to  contemplate  are  Lyon. 

his  private  character  and  life,  and  the  training  Philosophy. — It  might  be  rash  to  assert  that 
of  the  Puritan  home  where  his  nature  received  little  is  doing  in  the  higher  departments  of  phi- 
its  determining  direction.  The  man  and*his  losophic  inquiry — ^if,  in  the  present  ardor  for 
manner  of  life  are  admirably  depicted  by  his  the  science  of  tilings,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
surviving  brother  and  sharer  with  him  io  the  assume  that  there  ii  any  thing  higher — merely 
long  obloquy  and  late  triumph  of  the  anti-  because  not  much  is  publishmg.  It  is  certain 
slavery  cause.  In  the  "  Life  and  Correspoud-  that  those  who  are  interested  in  metaphysical 
ence  of  George  Read,  a  Signer  of  the  Declara-  and  ethical  speculation  manifest  that  interest 
tion  of  Independence,"  by  his  grandson,  Wil-  in  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  indifference  or 
liam  Thompson  Read,  a  contribution  is  made  aversion.  But  there  are  such  persons,  and,  if 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  in  the  this  article  had  to  do  with  the  probabilities  of 
persons  of  actors  not  identified  with  either  the  the  future  rather  than  with  accomplished  facts, 
Northern  or  the  Southern  centre  of  the  move-  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  evidence 
ment — ^Massachusetts  or  Virginia.  A  life,  not  of  a  steady  activity  in  this  direction.  Even  as 
of  startling  incident,  but  crowded  with  various  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  a  significant  circum- 
useAilness  and  crowned  with  much  deserved  stance  that  such  a  periodical  as  the  Journal 
honor,  is  commemorated — it  is  not  easy  fitly  c/  Speculatvce  Philosophy  continues  its  regu- 
to  describe  it — by  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  lar  appearance,  laden  with  expositions  of  the 
Services  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D..  German  schools  of  thought.  Another  periodi- 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cal,  entitled  The  Modem  Thinker^  has  been 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  started  as  the  organ  of  adventurous  and  not 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.D.  The  "Biograph-  very  reverent  thinkers,  hardly  constituting  a 
ical  Annals  of  Williams  College,"  by  the  Rev.  school,  with  what  degree  of  acceptance  among 
Calvin  Durfee,  D.  D.,  author  of  a  History  of  the  readers  we  lack  information.  But,  of  books  of 
same  institution,  presents  in  its  pages  what  this  kind,  the  number  that  appeared  during 
may  be  called  without  invidiousness  a  truer  the  year  was  small,  including,  however,  some 
history,  a  history  of  the  men  whose  names  of  more  than  transient  interest  and  value, 
have  given  it  reputation,  and  the  men  whom  President  McCosh,  of  the  College  of  New- 
the  college  has  given  to  the  world.  Jersey,  has  come  before  the  public  with  a  work 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  again  on  Formal  Logic,  entitled  the  ^'Laws  of  Dis- 

made  of  Lippincott's  (Thomases)  Biographical  cursive  Thought."    He  criticises  Sir  William 

Dictionary.    Its  successive  parts,  as  they  have  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  rejecting 

appeared,  have  confirmed  the  good  impression  the  chief  peculiarity  he  attempted  to  engraft 

made  by  its  first  issues,  as  of  a  work  that  for  upon  it.    The  work  is  marked  by  the  author^s 

careful  editing,  strict  regard  for  accuracy,  and  well-known  ability,  but  has  been  criticised  in 

comprehensiveness  of  treatment,  leaves  not  a  way  to  indicate  that  the  science  of  logic  haa 

much  to  be  desired.    To  these  notices  we  add  its  boundaries  and  function  yet  to  define.    But 

the  titles  following:  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  so  eminent  a  thinker 

into  the  ranks  of  American  authors. 
SkS°o1  Kate  M^creiur^^"*  ^'^^ '  ^^'  ^  Memorial        u  principles  of  a  System  of  Philosophy,"  by 

The  Memories  of  Fifty* Years.... chiefly  spent  in  A.  Bierbower,  shows  some  acute  thinking,  but 

the  Southwest.    By  W.  H.  Sparks.  is,  on  the  whole,  more  ambitious  than  success- 
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ful.  In  '*  The  Nation ;  the  Fonndation  of  Civil  em  Massaohasetts,  by  0.  J.  Maynard,  is  a  oon- 
Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United  States,''  tribation  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature  at  home, 
by  E.  Molford,  the  ambition  and  the  success  "  Sketches  of.  Creation,"  by  Alexander  Win- 
are  more  nearly  equal,  though  achievement  ohell,  LL.  B.,  is  a  popular  view  of  the  geologi- 
still  falls  below  the  aim.  It  is  in  many  re-  cal  history  of  the  earth,  more  especially  of  the 
spects  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  Western  Continent,  not  ill  adapted  to  its  end,' 
pnilosophy  of  politics  that  has  been  produced  but  wanting  in  simplicity  of  style.  *^  Talks 
m  the  United  States.  It  shows  the  fruit  of  about  People's  Stomachs,"  by  Dio  Lewis,  A.  M., 
extensive  study  and  profound  thought.  It  M«  P.,  is  as  lively  and  interesting  in  style  as  a 
keenly  criticises  some  political  maxims  that  sensation  story,  but  the  author  deftly  mingles 
have  been  assumed  as  if  self-evident,  and  lays  profit  with  deUght.  Some  of  his  counsels  are 
down  principles  of  great  importance.  But  the  likely  to  be  taken  eum  grana  salis.  Dr.  W.  W. 
style  is  wanting  in  vivacity,  and  sometimes  in  Hall  is  the  author  of  several  works  bringing 
clearness,  and  one  is  compelled  to  conclude  the  doctrines  of  physiology,  popularly  stated, 
after  reading  it,  and  after  all  the  admiration  to  bear  on  questions  of  dLiet  and  regimen, 
he  has  expended  on  it  while  reading,  that  the  Without  very  high  scientific  pretension,  they 
theme  has  not  been  fully  thatight  out  into  defi-  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  moderation.  Of 
nite  statement  and  certain  conclusions.  An  these,  one  of  the  most  popular  was  ''*'  Health 
"  Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philoso-  by  Good  Living ;  "  another  was  entitled 
phy,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  with  an  "  Sleep ;  or,  the  Hygiene  of  the  Night ;  "  and 
introduction  by  President  McCosh — who  a  third,  "  Coughs  and  Colds ;  or,  the  Preven- 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  "  outline  " —  tion.  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Various  Affections  of 
is  offered  as  a  **  text-book  for  students."  If  the  Throat."  His  prolificness  of  books  is  duo 
by  this  is  meant  a  text-book  for  schools,  we  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  b  the  editor  of 
must  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  purpose.  But  a  Journal  of  Health.  ^^  How  Crops  Feed," 
for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  Hamilton's  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  is  a  companion  vol- 
system  is,  and  have  noj;  time  to  extract  it  from  um#  to  *^  How  Crops  Grow,"  by  the  same  au- 
the  lectures,  discussions,  notes,  etc.,  among  thor,  and  equally  worthy  of  notice  as  a  popu- 
which  its  several  parts  were  left  scattered  by  lar  exposition  of  applied  science.  Mention 
the  author,  it  is  a  convenient  help.  should  also  be  made  of  *^  The  American  Ephe- 
SoiBNOB. — Including  popular  expositions,  and  meris  and  Nautical  Almanac,"  issued  from  the 
applications  to  economy  and  health,  this  in-  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington;  ^'A 
eludes  a  fruitful  variety,  in  which,  however,  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life,  v  egetable 
works  on  pure  science  bear  a  comparatively  and  Animal — ^A  Manual  of  Physiology,"  by  R. 
small  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  Smith-  J.  Mann,  Jr. ;  and  an  American  edition,  revised 
sonian  Institdtion  gave  to  the  world  the  six-  and  especially  adapted  to  the  United  States,  of 
teenth  volume  of  its  *^  Contributions  to  Ej]  owl-  "Elements  of  Astronomy,"  by  J.  Norman 
edge,"  containing  "Results  of  Meteorolo^cal  Lockyer.  But  the  appetite  of  the  public  for 
Observations  "  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  at  physical  science  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  fifty-two  and  Uiirty-three  number  of  books  that  are  issued  to  satisfy  the 
years  respectively ;  the  "  Orbit  and  Phenomena  craving.  A  purely  literary  periodical  is  scarcely 
of  a  Meteoric  Fire-Bail,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin ;  to  be  found.  During  the  hard  stress  of  civU 
"  The  Gray  Substance  of  tiie  Medulla  Obion-  war,  a  "  neutral "  paper  or  magazine  was  little 
gata,"  by  John  Dean ;  "  On  the  Gliddon  Mum-  better  than  traitorous.  What  was  weighing 
my  Case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  on  every  soul  demanded  opportunity  of  utter- 
lostitution,"  by  Charles  Pickering;  "  On  the  ance  through  all  the  organs  of  literary  expres- 
Transatlantio  Longitudes,"  by  Benjamin  Ap-  sion.  That  pressure  removed,  things  refused 
thorp  Gould ;  and  on  "  The  Indians  of  Cape  to  relapse  into  the  old  course.  The  demand 
Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  has  continued  to  be  made  that  the  periodical 
Washington  Territory,"  by  James  G.  Swan,  press  shall  publish  on  matters  of  which  the 
"  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  now  people  insist  upon  thinking,  and,  just  now, 
become  in  some  sort  an  "  institutioii,"  brings  science  divides  with  politics  the  realm  once 
together  a  large  and  various  mass  of  topics,  of  sacred  to  "  the  amenities  of  literature." 
both  scientific  and  practical  interest,  is  well  Travel. — ^Records  of  travel  in  the  interest 
edited,  and  makes  a  very  good  exposition  of  of  science,  rank  with  treatises.  ^^  The  Andes,  ^ 
the  results  of  investigation  and  experiment  to  and  the  Amazon,  or  Across  the  Continent  of 
date.  In  "  Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in  South  America,"  by  Prof.  J.  Orton,  is  both 
Brazil,"^  by  Louis  Agassiz  and  his  travelling  scientific  and  descriptive,  and  the  same  may 
companions,  **  Geology  and  Physical  Geogra-  be  said  of  other  publicatious.  But  as  the  in- 
phy  of  Brazil,"  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  of  the  creasing  facilities  for  locomotion  draw  every 
Cornell  University,  are  gathered  some  of  the  year  more  and  more  people  from  home,  while 
rich  returns  from  an  expedition  furnished  and  the  enlarging  demand  for  literary  pabulum 
manned  for  its  work  as  few  have  been  of  late  tempts  a  larger  percentage  of  the  travellers  to 
years.  ^^  The  Naturalist's  Guide  in  Collecting  take  the  public  into  their  confidence,  books  of 
and  Preserving  Objects  of  Natural  History,"  tourists'  notes  are  likely  to  multiply.  Some 
with  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  East-  publications  of  the  last  year,  in  this  kind,  are 
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of  exceptional  interest.  "Alaska  and  its  Re-  terns,  the  civil  service,  the  relation  of  corpora- 
sources,"  by  0.  H.  Dall,  and  ^^Tent  Life  in  tions  to  the  State,  questions  on  pauperism, 
Siberia,^'  by  George  Kennan — both  fruits  of  an  prison  reform,  punishments,  questions  on  every 
unsuccessful,  at  any  rate,,  unfinished  enterpriser  thing  that  is  questionable,  come  up  for  discus- 
to  connect  us  with  the  Eastern  Continent  by  sion.  They  are  to  a  great  extent,  as  yet,  in  the 
a  telegraph-line  across  Behring^s  Straits — have  speculative  stage.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
the  attraction  of  unworn  novelty  and  adven-  here  and  there  toward  changes,  at  least  in  the 
ture.  The  same  regions  are  described  in  way  of  experimeirt,  notably  in  the  amended 
"  Overland  through  Asia,"  by  Thomas  W.  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Knox.  A  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  pub-  The  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 
lication  of  '^Passages  from  the  English  Note-  of  Social  Science,  though  not  attracting  any 
Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  in  which  the  considerable  public  attention  to  its  proceedings, 
writer  is  more  to  us  than  his  topics,  and  the  by  its  "Journal  of  Social  Science,"  published 
objects  he  looked  on  serve  us  as  mirrors  in  annually,  brings  under  notice  numerous  topics 
which  to  study  his  image.  A  volume  awaken-  of  great  importance,  and,  by  influence  upon 
ing  melancholy  associations  is,  "  The  Heart  of  minds  able  to  influence  others,  has  perceptibly 
the  Continent,"  by  the  late  Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  affected  public  opinion. 
"  The  Seat  of  Empire,"  by  0.  C.  Coffin,  to  wit,  Political  economy  would  perhaps  claim  a 
the  Northwestern  Territories,  along  and  about  place  under  Scienob.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
the  course  of  the  Northern  Paciflo  Railway,  called  as  yet  an  exact  science.  Her  knights 
relates  and  tabulates  facts  that  stimulate  the  claim  to  have  repeatedly  slain  the  dragon  of 
imagination,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  prophecy  Protection,  but  the  monster  raises  its  head  as 
of  the  title.  To  the  voluminous  literature  of  if  little  the  worse  for  their  onset.  The  proteo- 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  is  added  "Kansas  tive  policy  is  ar^ed  for  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  the  Country  Beyond,"  by  Josiah  Copley ;  in  "Essays  designed  to  elucidate  the  Science 
and  "  Letters  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  First  of  Political  Economy,"  a  volume  which  may 
Impressions,"  by  Harvey  Rice.  "Round  the  owe  some  of  its  cogency  to  a  willingness  to  be 
World,"  by  Bishop  Kingsley,  of  the  Methodist  convinced,  but  even  so  i^is  good  as  a  sign.  Mr.  . 
Episcopal  Church,  claims  notice,  and  "  Narra-  W.  M.  Grosvenor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  "Does 
tive  of  a  Journey  to  Musarda,  the  Capital  of  Protection  IVotect  ? "  examines  in  a  lively  and 
the  Western  Mandingoes,"  by  Benjamin  An-  forcible  style  the  effects  of  different  tariffs  upon 
derson.  Some  reprinted  works  of  European  industry, 
travellers  wUl  be  noticed  in  another  place.  "  The  American  System  of  Government,"  by 

Works  of  description,  rather  than  of  narra-  Ezra  C.  Seaman,  discusses  with  much  earncst- 

tive,  may  conveniently  be  classified  here ;  such  ness,  and  with  evidently  full  possession  of  the 

as  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  "The  White  facts  regarding  its  practical  working,  the  present 

Hills,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King ;  Mr.  fashion  of  party  government  in  comparison 

Benjamin  G.  Willey's  "  History  of  the  White  with  the  system  of  government  intended  by 

Mountains;"  "  Scenes  ofWonder  and  Curiosity  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.     The  defects 

in  California, \'  by  J.  M.  Hutchings,  a  guide-  of  the  book  are,  the  tendency  to  an  indiscrim- 

book  to  the  Yosemite;  Forwood's  "  Historical  inate  preference  against  whatever  is  new,  and, 

and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  the  Mammoth  where  a  real  abuse  is  deservedly  denounced,  a 

Cave  of  Kentucky ; "  Appletons'  and  Harper's  failure  to  point  out  a  remedy.    The  popular 

"  Guide-books  for  Foreign  and  American  Trav-  discussion  of  "  the  woman  question  "  has  made 

el,"  and  similar  works,  of  which  every  year  no  perceptible  advance.    The  conservative  side 

witnesses  the  issue  of  more  and  better  than  of  the  question  is  vigorously  upheld  in  "Ecce 

their  predecessors.  Foemina,"  by  Carlos  White. 

Social  Science  and  Refobu. — The  activity  "  Principles  of  Domestic  Science,"  by  Miss  • 

of  the  public  mind,  upon  matters  that  may  be  Catherine  £.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

generally  comprehended  under  this  title,  is  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  reproduction,  in  another 

somewhat  remarkable.    We  all  remember  a  form  and  title,  of  "The  American  Woman^s 

time  when  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Home."    But  the  amount  of  valuable  thought 

country,  the  restraints  upon  vice,   und  the  and  suggestion  contained  in  it  makes  it  worth 

healthftil  elevation  of  public  opinion,   were  serving  up  in  different  shapes,  as  it  may  reach 

held  upr  as  the  results  of  our  "  institutions."  more  readers. 

Our  statesmen  and  scholars,  not  less  than  Mr.  William  O.  Boume^s  "History  of  the 
stump  and  Fourth-of-July  orators,  seemed  to  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
think  that  the  one  true  system  of  government  York  "  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  re- 
had  at  last  been  foand,  so  perfect  an  instrument  corded  experience  to  which  there  is  always 
of  society  that  it  miglit  be  called  the  method  fresh  occasion  for  appealing  in  the  never-com- 
of  Nature.  It  is  not  that  now  people  are  coming  pleted  discussion  of  systems  and  methods  of 
to  a  different  opinion  on  the  whole,  but  there  education.  To  that  discussion  some  important 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  we  are  in  exi-  volumes  have  been  given,  especially  on  the 
gencies  which  the  political  machinery  is  not  side  of  those  who  defend  the  hitherto  generally 
adjusted  to  meet.  Changes  are  proposed  in  accepted  methods  of  higher  education,  which 
the  representative  system.    Our  revenue  sys-  so  many  infiuences  combine  to  disparage. 
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"  Classical  Study;  its  Valae  illustrated  by  scent,"  by  A.  Bingham ;  "  On  the  Law  relating 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Schol-  to  Banks  and  Banking,"  by  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr. ; 
ars,"  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  S.  H.  "  Lectures  introductory  to  the  Study  of  the 
Taylor,  LL.  D.  (the  able  head  of  Phillips  Ltfw,"  by  George  Sharswood ;  "  Leading 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  whose  sudden  death,  American  Railway  Oases,  with  Notes  and  Opin> 
as  we  write,  is  just  reported  by  the  press),  as  ions,"  by  Isaac  Redfield ;  "  Criminal  Pleading 
its  title  indicates,  is  a  yindication,  for  classical  and  Practice,"  by  J.  Bassett ;  ^^  A  Guide  for 
studies,  of  the  place  they  hold  in  the  system  of  Administrators  and  Guardians  in  the  Settle- 
liberal  education.  "The  American  Colleges  ment  of  Estates,"  by  G.  A.  Clifford,  enlarged 
and  the  American  Public,"  by  Professor  Noah  by  J.  Bassett ;  "  Copyright  and  Patent  Laws 
Porter,  of  Yale  College,  is  on  the  same  side  of  of  the  United  States,  1790  to  1870 ; "  ."  Analy- 
that  question,  but  also  discusses,  with  a  conser-  sis  of  American  Law,"  by  T.  W.  Powell ;  "A 
vative  leaning,  other  questions  of  education,  Treatise  on  Facts,  as  Subjects  of  Inquiry  by  a 
and  the  possibility  and  proper  direction  of  im-  Jury,"  by  James  Ram — ^American  edition  with 
provement  in  our  collegiate  system  and  meth-  additions ;  "  A .  Treatise  on  the  Remedy  by 
ods.  Prof.  Porter  unites  the  accomplishments  Ejectment,  and  the  Law  of  Adverse  Enjoyment 
of  liberal  learning  to  the  practical  judgment  of  in  the  United  States,"  by  Ransom  H.  Tyler ; 
a  successful  teacher,  and  has  handled  his  theme  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Domestic  Rela- 
with  a  more  complete  grasp  of  his  subject  in  tions,"  by  James  Schooler ;  "  The  Lawyer's 
its  various  relations  than  is  shown  by  many  Record  Book,"  by  William  Aydelotte ;  **Prac- 
who  claim  the  public  attention  to  their  thoughts  tice,  Pleading,  and  Forms  in  Actions,  both 
upon  it.  "  Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  National  Legal  and  Equitable,"  etc.,  specially  adapted 
Educational  Convention,"  held  in  Brooklyn,  in  to  practice  in  Califomia,  Nevada,  etc.,  by  Mor- 
April,  while  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  de-  ris  M.  Estee ;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Validity  of 
nomination  for  which  it  was  acting,  include  a  Verbal  Agreements,",  by  Montgomery  H. 
large  amount  of  valuable  suggestion  and  dis-  Throop ;  "  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Town 
oussion  on  questions  as  broad  as  the  range  of  and  Parish  Officers,"  etc.,  in  Massachusetts,  by 
Christian  education.  "W.  A.  Herrick ;  an  excellent  edition  of  "  Black- 

The  literature  of  the  Temperance  reform  has  stone's  Commentaries,"  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Cooley ; 

some  noticeable  accessions :   "  Rational  Tern-  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 

perance,"  by  H.  G.  Spaulding  (against  prohi-  with  Notes  and  Citations,"  by  C.  C.  Lang- 

bition) ;  "  Arts  of  Intoxication,"  by  J.  T.  Crane,  dell ;  besides  improved  editions  of  several  well- 

D.  D.,  including  the  consideration  of  narcotics  known  and  approved  works, 

as  well  as  of  alcoholic  means  of  intoxication.  Classical  and  Otheb  Tbxt-Books. — The 

"Opium  andthe  Opium  Appetite;  with  Notices  freedom  with  which  systems  of  education  are 

of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco,  and  Cocoa,  canvassed,  and  new  methods  insisted  upon,  has 

Tea,  and  Coffee,  etc.,"  by  Alonzo  Calkins,  M.D.,  not  sensibly  weakened  the  hold  of  classical 

takes  a  still  wider  range.  The  "  National  Tem-  studies,  as  instruments  of  culture,  upon  the 

perance  Society"  has  been  doing  much  in  the  approving  judgment  Of  educators.     On  the 

way  of  issuing  popular  books,  tales,  and  tracts  contrary,  judging  by  the  increasing  merit  of 

for  general  circulation,  some  of  them  having  the  classical  texts  edited  for  the  use  of  schools 

considerable  literary  merit,  Including  "  The  and  colleges,  ancient  literature  was  never  more 

Drinking  Usages  of  Society,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  earnestly  studied.    The  tendency  ta  a  wider 

Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.    To  the  same  purpose  is  survey  of  it  is  shown  by  the  publication  of  such 

"  Intemperance,  its  Financial,  Physical,  Men-  a  work  as  the  "  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Ru- 

tal.  Social,  and  Moral  EvUs,  and  its  Cause  and  dens,"  of  Plautus,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Ear-. 

Remedy,"  by  Thomas  W.  Deering,  M.  D.  rison,  with  judicious  notes  and  other  helps  for 

A  controversy  as  to  the  admission  or  exclu-  the  student.  Plautus  is  needed  to  a  complete 
sion  of  the  Bible  from  use  in  the  public  schools  course  of  Latinity — if  with  the  present  ten- 
has  been  active,  calling  out,  with  a  good  deal  dencies  a  complete  course  can  be  aimed  at.  A 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  writing,  several  more  significant  indication  is  the  appearance 
books,  e.g.:  "The  Bible  and  the  Common  of  an  American  edition  of  "  An  English-Greek 
Schools,"bytheauthorof"  The  Church,  Rome  Lexicon,"  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  "with  many  New 
and  Dissent; "  "The  Question  of  the  Hour;**  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
"  The  Bible,  and  the  School  Fund,**  by  R.  W.  Pillon's  Greek  Synonymes,**  and  by  way  of 
Clark,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Catholic  View  of  the  introdnction  "  Au  Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words 
Public  School  Question,"  by  T.  S.  Preston ;  in  Attic  Greek  Prose,"  by  Charles  Short,  LL. 
"  The  Bible  in  the  School — Opinions  of  Indi-  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College, 
viduals  and  of  the  Press,  with  Judicial  Decis-  "  Greek  composition,**  says  a  notice  of  Prof, 
ions ; **  "A  Secular  View  of  Religion  in  the  Short's  essay  in  the  London  Spectator — ^in  the 
State,  and  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,'*  number  that  comes  to  hand  as  we  are  writing 
by  E.  P.  Hurlbut.  — "  is  almost  struggling  for  its  life  in  England, 

Law. — After  the  Tolumes  of  reported  de-  and  it  is  curious  to  see  it  receiving  so  hand- 
cisions,  mention  should  be  made  of  "  Criminal  some  an  acknowledgment  from  the  very  conn- 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  Precedents,"  by  try  whose  utilitarianism  seems  most  opposed 
J.  Bassett;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  De-  to  such  studies."    The  "  Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
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Roman  and    Byzantine  Periods,"  by  E.   A.  Chinese,  Thibcftian,  Scandinavifin,  Aztec,  and  Penz- 

Sophocles,  A.  M.,  is  a  work  that  would  do  ^J«l  Mythologies.   By  C.  A.  White. 

honor  to  the  learning  of  any  nation.  Bnt  that,  b.  Jones  A?M                    Language.    By  Eev.  A. 

along  with  the  culture  of  the  ancient  languages  Manual  of*  Topography,  and  Text-Book  of  Topo- 

and  literature,  increased  attention  is  given  to  fln-f^hical  Drawing.    By  J.  Enthoffer,  United  Statea 

those  studies  which  are  of  value  for  the  philo-  Coast-Surver.        ^    ^  ^  ^  ,         ^. ,  ^ 

logicd  knowledge  of  our  own.  language,  suf.  yr^^^Jfions%%J:S^'   W.th  Letter- 

ficiently  appears  hy  the  pubhcation  of  two  The  Amencan  Drawing  Book.  By  J.  G.  Chapman. 

such  works  as  "  A  Ooniparative  Grammar  of  Eevised  edition. 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  by  Francis  A.  The  First  Book  of  Botany.  Bv  Eliza  B.  Yomhans. 

March,  Professor  in  Lafayette  College,  and  "In-  Elementory  Treatise  on  Mechanics,   By  William 

troduction  to  Anglo-Saxon,"  an  Anijlo-Saxon  V&ensed  Etymology  of  theEnglish  Language, 

reader,  with  philological  notes,  a  brief  gram-  for  Comman  Sehoois.   By  William  W.  8mi55i7 

mar,  and^  a  vocabulary,   by  the  same  author.  Lessons  for  Children  in  English  and  French,  after 

Lafayette'  College  has  the  honor  of  having  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Method.  Arranged  by  I.  deVeitellc. 

taken  the  lead  in  the  teaching  of  our  vemacu-  ,>  Pbysic^  Geography ;  awompwiied  with  Nineteen 

11                  .           •     i.«is         J      'x'     1       •  'x  Pages  of  Maps,  etc.,  etc.    By  8.  S.  Cornell, 

lar  language  in  a  scientific  and  critical  spirit.  fntroduction  to  tiie  Latm  Language.    By  Charles 

The  great  number  of  text-books  issued  for  D.  Morris,  M.  A. 

school  and  college  use  makes  adequate  exam-  The  French  Verb:   containing  the  Theory  «nd 

ination  nearly  impossible,  and  an  exhaustive  JJP^.el  Coiyugations  of  all  the  French  Verbs,  wkh  a 

catalogue  would  have  little  or  no  literary  inter-  P»^ii°?«^?  ofsuch  Verbs  as  present  anv  Pecuhantiea 

^au<uv/|^v  "!: .  7  "'^"^    X.!,         ,    1  J  ^-^      ^  in  their  Uses  or  Conjugations,  etc   By  Ch.  Beynal. 

est.     We  subjom  some  titles  selected  from  the  Greek  Praxis,  or  Greek  for  Beginnfers.  By  J.  A. 

mass,  not  meaning  to  raise  any  presumption  Spencer.S.  T.  D. 

that  some  volumes  as  meritorious  may  not  be  Mental  Arithmetic:  combinixig  a  Complete  System 

passed  over :  ^^  Eapid  Computations,  etc.    By  John  II.  French, 

*  LL.  D. 

The  American  Botanist  and  Florist.  By  A.  Wood.  .  The  Story  of  the  Bocks ;  a  Fourteen  Weeks'  Courae 

The  iEneid  of  VirgU,  with  Dictionary.  By  Nathan  S,^?P"^^  Geology.    By  J.  Doi^nan  Steele,  A.  M., 

Covington  Brooks,  liL.  D.  ^  Vt        ^     ^  n           -u          r>       ^  s.    m     .- 

Guyot's  Geographical  Series.-The  Earth  and  it€  „^"^"*^,.°^,  ^n'^^^^H'r>t  ^P^J'^^^  Treatise  on 

Inhabitants.    fntormedUte  Geography.  5J''^^®S?*^'^'TS-'''*i  ^^^  Physical  Geography.     By 

A  Manual  of  Composition  and  Bhetoric.    By  John  M.F.  Maury,  LL.  D.                                 ..  ^  c.  . 
S  Hart  LL  D                                                  'A  Concise  School  History  of  the  United  States, 

Latin  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Manual  of  Latin  5.»«^^^.^S  ^eavey's  Goodrich's  History.     By  L.  J. 

Grammar.    By  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Allen.  Cwnpbell.                      i,     «    t          t>  -o  • 

Latin  Composition:    By  W.  F.  Allen.  ^^f*  Lessons  in  Greek.   Bv  James  R.  Boiso. 

A  German  (Bourse  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  ^  Cnttenden's  Inductive  and  Practical  Treatise  on 

Georgo  F.  Comfort.    And  Book-keeping.                   .        «^      . 

TeScher's  Companion  to  the  same.  ,^  Text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theoreti- 

Latin  Primer.  A  First  Book  of  Latin  for  Boys  and  ^  *^^  Inorganic.    By  Geo.  F.  Barker,  M.  D. 

Girls.   Part  L   By  J.  H.  Allen.  ,,                   ,     ,    ,. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.    By  J.  N.  Madvig.  Medicine. — ^Including  works  for  popular  in- 
Translated  bjr  the  Eev.  Georee  Wood,  revised  by  struction,  and  new  editions,  tlie  number  of 

^^T^;-'*^n  *^**^^*^'"*  i?®5  T   }?-?:i     1  publications  was  considerable,  among   them 

A  Latm  Grammar.    By  B.  L.  Gudersleeve.  ^Uc^a^ 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  Ex-  »'"ese . 

planatory  Notes,  a  CoplouB  Dictionary,  etc.    By  Al-  American  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  Socie- 

bert  Harknoss.  ties'  Transactions. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French.    By  Prof.  A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine.   By  T.  H.  Tanner. 

Scheie  de  Vere.  Eevised  by  G.  T.  Fox. 

Manual  for  learning  Spanish.    (Mastery  Series.)  Photographs  of  Skin  Diseases,  taken  from  Life. 

By  J.  Prendergast.  By  H.  F.  Damon^  M.  D. 

The  French  Echo ;  or,  Dialogues  to  teach  French  Obstetric  Maxims,  for  the  Use  of  Students.    By 

Conversation.   By  J.  H.  Worman.  Joseph  G.  Swayne. 

A  German  Header  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes  On  Bxtemal  Perineal  Urethrotomy.    By  G.  W.  S. 

and  Vocabulary.   By  William  D.  Whitney.  Gouley,  M.  D. 

Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    By  Diseases  of  Children.   By  J.  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  and 

Hermann  D.  Wrage.  W.  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Ahri's  German  Handwriting.    With  Notes  by  G.  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine. 

Grauort.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Plays  of  Shakespeare,  Selected  and  Prepared  for  Modem  Therapeutics.    By  G.  H.  Napheys,  M.  D. 

Use  in  Schools,  Clubs,  Classes,  and  Families^  with  Obstetric  Operations.    By  Bobert  Barnes,  M.  D. 

Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Henry  N.  Hudson.  With  Additions  by  B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D. 

Elocution :  The  Sources  and  Elements  of  its  Power.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diiurnosis,  Pathology, 

By  J.  H.  McHvaine.  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    By  Austin 

Elocution  and  Oratory.   By  C.  A.  Wiley.  Flint,  M.  D. 

Tlie  Natiural  Speaker.  By  J.  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Handbook  of  Operative  Surgery.     By  John  H. 

The  Young  Composer;  a  Guide  to  English  Gram-  Packard.  M.  D. 

mar  and  Composition.   By  H.  N.  Day.  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Sympathetic 

Bullions's  School  Grammar.  or  Ganglionic  Nervous  Syatem.   By  B.  T.  Edee,  M.  D. 

Choice  Specimens  of  English  Literature.    By  J.  B.  Ben^  Diseases.    By  W.  B.  Basnam,  K.  D* 

Shaw  and  William  Smith.     Adapted  to  American  A  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urine.    By  J. 

Students,  by  B.  N.  Martin.  Wickham  Legge,  M.  D. 

The   Student's   M;^hology ;   a  Compendium   of  Golden  Bules  for  the  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Dla* 

Greek,  Soman,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Hindoo,  eases.    By  H.  B.  Storer,  M.  D. 
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On  Sea-Sickness.   By  Fordyce  Barker.  M.  D.  Cranberry  Culture.    By  Josepli  J.  White. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  in  Diseases  of  Gnildren.   By  A  Simple  Flower-Garden  for  Country-women.  By 

John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.  Ch.  Barnard. 

On  the  Wostinff  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.  The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandry.    By  George  £. 

By  Eustace  Smith,  M.  D.  Waring. 

xhe  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Beotum ;  with  an  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Soluble  or  Water  Glass, 

Appendix  on  the  Ligation  of  Hsmorrhoidal  Tumors.  Silicates  of  Soda  and  Potash  for  Silicifying  Stones, 

By  W .  Bodenhamer,  M.  D.  Mortar,  Concrete,  and  Hydraulic  Lime,  rendering 

Maternity ;  a  Popular  Treatise  for  Young  Wives  Wood  and  Timber  Fire  and  Dry-rot  Proof,  etc.    By 

and  Mothers.   By  T.  S.  Verdi,  M.  D.  Dr.  Lewi*  Feuchtwan^er. 

Conjugal  Sins  against  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Tactics  for  Non-Military  Bodies.  By  Brevet  Migor- 

By  A.  E.  Gardner.  General  Emory  Upton. 

The  Preventive  Obstacle,  or  Ooijjugal  Onanism.  A  Set  of  Alf^habets  of  all  the  Various  Handa  of 

From  the  French  of  Bergeret^  by  P.  De  lHarmon,  M.D.  Modem  Use,  with  Examples  in  Each  Style,  etc.,  etc. 

Plain  Talk  about  the  Human  System.   By  Edward  Drawn  and  arranged  by  Frederick  S.  Copley. 
Foote,  M.  D.                                                                 .      School-House  Architecture.    Illustrated  in  Seven- 
Personal  Beauty ;  How  to  Cultivate  and  Preserve  teen  Designs,  with  Full  Descriptive  Drawings,  etc. 
it.   By  D.  Qi  Brinton  and  G.  H.  Napheys.  By  Samuel  F.  Eveleth. 

Practical  Anatomy ;  a' Manual  of  Dissections.  By  The  Complete  Phonographer.  By  James  E.  Man- 
Christopher  Heath,  F.  R.  C.  S. — Edited,  with  Addi-  son,  Official  Stenographer  to  the  Surrogate  Court  of 
tions,  by  William  w.  Keen,  M.  D.  "  New  York, 

Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  Hooping-cough.    By  Explosions  of  Steam-Boilers:  how  they  are  caused, 

C.  von  Bonninghausen,  M.  D.    Translated,  with  Ad-  and  how  thojy  may  be  prevented.    By  J.  B.  Bobin- 

ditions^y  CarroU  Dunham,  M.  D.  son,  Steam-Engineer. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  DIa-  Ulustrated  mnual  for  Hunters  and  Trappers.    By 

eases ;  indudii^  the  Besults  of  Becent  Investigations  Joshua  Hunter. 

l^rfedllini^Si. A^'""" '■  ^'^""^'  **■  "*•  Mn8io  AKD  ABT-m  the  criticism  of  either. 

The  Clinical  Guide ;  or.  Pocket  Repertory  for  the  scarcely  any  thing  has  come  under  notice  be- 

Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases.   By  J.  H.  jond  tiie  current  daily  and  weekly  press  re- 

6.  Jahn.    Translated  by  Charles  J.  Hempel,  M.  D.  views.     The  following  musical  books  are  ex- 

Bam.  Lilienthal,  M.  D.  melodies : 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Didactic,  on  the  Diseases  of  The  Tone  Mastere.    A  Musical  Series.     Three 

Women.   By  R.  Ludlow,  M.  D.  volumes  [biographical]. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Bectum.   By  W.  H.  First  Steps  in  Music.    By  George  B.  Loomis. 

Van  Buren,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Harmony— with  a  Treat- 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  ment  of  Thorough  Bass,  etc.    By  B.  F.  Baker. 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect  New  Method  for  the  Beed  Organ.    By  W.  H. 

Clark. 

Tjtb  Useful  Aets. — ^Tbe  practical  genius  of  Organ  Companion.    By  the  same  author. 

our  time  and  country  manifests  itself  in  an  Short  Voluntaries  and  Responses.    Bv  the  same. 

extensive  literature  of  invention,  and  the  ap-  J^^J^J^^ft^  ^P'^''}^\,  A  Series  of  Voluntaries, 

plication  of  mechanical,  chemical    and  other  ^e'vf^l^^a^U^^LfR^l^^^^^ 

sciences,  of  which  we  note  the  folio  wmg:  Music,  including  the  last  Compositions  of  W.  B. 

Hydraulic  Motors.     By  M.  Bresse.     Transited  ^^^^^^\^7^'J::.^^T^'^]^'^^^a%^^^?I'' 

by  P.  A.  Mahan,  and  revised  by  D.  H.  Mahan.  g<)ng8  of  Yale.    Edited  by  Charles  S.  Elliott. 

Long  Span  Riilway  Bridges-with  numerous  for-  ,  New  and  Improved  Method  for  ttie  Gmtar,  to  which 

mula)  and  tables.    By  B.  Baker.  i»  added  a  Selection  of  the  most  Popular  Songs,  etc. 

Hand-book  of  the  Steam-Engine.  By  John  Bourne,  ^t,7^'hJ^^^^^     ,         n  ,i  ^.         c  k   .x, 

Q^-^                                      e>           .^                      )  >f  1^^  Sabbath  Guest :   a  Collection  of  Anthems, 

TKe  Sheet-metal  Worker's  Instructor.    By  Reuben  Sentences,  Chants,  and  Choruses.    By  L.  0.  Emcr- 

H  Wame  s^**  ^^^  ^'  ^'  Morey. 

The  New  Elements  of  Hand  BaiUng.    By  Robert  The  Princes  of  Art :  Printers,  Sculptors  and  En- . 

H.  Riddell.  myen.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mn.  S.  R. 

The  Practical  American  Millwright  and  Miller.    By  Urbino. 

David  Craik.               ^  «.,      ^          ,„         .  Fionox. — In  the  department  of  prose  fiction, 

Boasting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and  Extraction  striking  success  has  marked  the  year, 

of  their  Respective  Metals  without  Quicksilver.    By  TiW^    j  t    n t     -n  aZ_  iT  riv  T      •              i 

G.  Kustel.  Hedged  In,"  by  E.  Stuart  Phelps,  is  one  of 

A  Treatise  on  Roll-turning  for  the  Manufacture  of  the  most  notable  as  a  work  of  art,  showing 

Iron.    By  Peter  Turner,  member  of  the  Austrian  rare  skill,  and  treating  a  difficult  subject  with 

Ministry  of  Mines,  etc.    Translated  and  adapted  by  delicacy,  and  with  no  less  impressiveness.     Of 

'  N^w  sX%?V^tS^^^^    By  H.  A.  Gou.e.  ^eat  merit  in  a  different  style,  pd  of  still 

Carpenter's  and  Bunder's  Guide.    By  P.  W.  Plum-  greater  popularity,  is  "  An  Old-fashioned  Girl," 

mer.  by  Miss  Alcott,  author  of  "Little  Women." 

Bams,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  and  Fences.    By  G.  Some  new  ventures  in  this  line  by  authors  of 

A*  Helpinir  Hand  for  Town  and  Coun*^     •  ^^^®  ^  other  branches  of  literature  have  been 

American  Home  Book  of  Practical  and  s5^cAtlfio  "^^^  •  "  Joseph  and  his  Friend,"  by  Bayard 

Information.     By  Lyman  C.  Draper  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  "Beyond  the  Breakers,"  by  Robert 

Croffot.  Dale  Owen,  for  example.    Both  are  works  of 

PeachCidture.   By  Jmos  A.  Fulton.  ^  ^  _  „  decided  merit,  the  one  chiefly  for  its  charac- 

ClWetM^D  Tl*                   '•    ^  ^^  and  the  other  for  the  art  shown  in  its 

The  Strawberry'and  its  Culture.    By  J.  M.  Mer-  construction,  neither  of  them,  however,  making 

rick,  Jr.  a  marked  impression.    "  The  New  Timothy," 
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by  TV.  M.  Baker,  is  a  tale  with  a  clerical  hero,  Out  of  the  WilderacBs.    By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin, 

having  its  scene  in  the  South.    It  is  fresh,  racy,  ^^^"^  ^'*^^  *  Vengeance    Bj  Kinahan  Com- 

and  met  with  a  cordis  reception.    "Ten  Times  ^i^Broadway,  and  its  Sequel.    By  Eleanor  KiA. 

One  is  Ten,  or  the  Possible  Reformation,"  by  The  Planter'^s  Northern  Bride.    By  Mrs.  Caroline 

Colonel  Frederick  Ingham — ^the  familiar  pseu-  Lee  Hentz. 

donym  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  is  a  Married  in  Haste.    By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

well-told  fltorv  hv  nnA  of  thft  h<*qt  storv-tftllflps  ^*  ^*^**    ^7  Marion  Harland  (M.  V.  Terhune.) 

well  toia  story  oy  one  oi  me  Dest  story-teuers  Komance  of  the  Revolution  of  '76. 

we  have.  .  Like  most  of  his  other  fictions,  he 

has  a  purpose  in  view,  indicated  in  the  second  Misoelianbous. — The  issne  of  the  second 

title  of  the  book.    The  charm  of  the  tale  need  volume  of  Mr.  S.  Austin  Allibone^s  "  Biotion- 

not  be  disturbed  by  any  doubts  as  to  the  possi-  ary  of  Authors,"  with  the  announcement  tbat 

bility  of  such  things  taking  place,  human  nature  the  third  and  concluding  volume  is  completed 

being  what  it  is.     ^^  Fifteen  Years,  a  Picture  and  soon  to  follow,  is  ground  for  congratulating 

from  the  Last  Century,"  by  Mrs.  Th^r^se  Rob-  the  author  and  the  public.    It  is  a  unique  work, 

inson  (^^  Talvi "),  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  result  of  marvellous  diligence  put  forth 

and  shows  the  lack  of  that  thorough  finish  under  the  guidance  of  extraordinarily  good  jndg- 

which  its  author  would  have  given  it  had  ther^  ment.    The  plan,  now  it  is  before  the  public, 

been  time.    But  the  volume  does  not  need  the  seems  as  obvious  as  tbe  setting  up  of  the  egg 

association  of  such  a  memory  to  win  to  it  the  by  Columbus,  but  no  one  happened  to  hit  upon 

favorable  appreciation  of  its  readers.    '^  Widow  it  before,  and  its  carrying  out  is  as  admirable 

Goldsmith's  Daughter,"  and  its  continuation,  as  its  conception.    Owing  to  the  length  of 

**  Chris  and  Otho,"  by  Julie  P.  Smith,  show  time  that  the  work  has  been  in  preparation,  it 

fertility  of  invention  and  power  in  delineation,  is  not  brought  down  to  the  date  of  issue,  in 

with  such  defects  of  structure  as  indicate  im-  '  the  biographical  accounts  of  contemporary  au- 

maturity  or  defect  of  Artistic  capacity.     "  The  thors,  or  in  the  enumeration  of  their  works. 

Lady  of  the  Ice,"  by  James  De  Mille,  is  comedy  But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  task  being  happily 

carried  to  the  verge  of  farce.    Indeed,  but  for  accomplished,   the   necessary    additions    and 

one  character,  the  learned,  chivalrous,  and  ri-  amendments  needed  to  bring  the  work  up  to 

diculous  Irish  **  ginthleman,"  the  reader  might  any  date  can  be  made  with  comparative  ease. 

almost  resent  the  long  play  upon  his  curiosity.  While  Mr.  AUibone  tells  us  what  books  there 

amusing  as  it  is.    "  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  are  in  our  language,  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  of 

Real  and  the  Ideal,  of  Blight  and  Bloom,"  by  the  Yale,  in  his  volume  on  "  Books  and  Reading," 

Rqv.  Sylvester  Judd,  by  its  reappearance  after  tells  young  and  inexperienced  readers  on  what 

some  years  of  neglect,  bears  witness  to  its  vi-  principles  to  select,  and  by  what  method  to 

tality  and  truth  to  life  in  Kew-England.  '^Sum-  read  books.    The  work,  unlike  most  books  of 

mer  Drift-Wood  for  the  Winter  Fire,"  by  Rose  advice  in  this  kind,  is  characterized  by  breadth, 

Porter,  is  a  religions  fiction  superior  to  most  candor,  a  catholic  taste,  and  unfailing  good 

of  its  class,  in  genuine  feeling  and  purity  of  sense.     *^  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read," 

style.     "  Valerie  Aylmer,"  by  Christian  Reid,  by  Charles  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  is  little  more  than 

the  name  assumed  by  Miss  Frances  C.  Fisher,  a  classified  list  of  books,  with  brief  notes,  and 

of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  made  a  very  favorable  im-  some  good    counsels.     The  judgments   pro- 

pression  for  a  first  work.    The  Rev.  Jacob  Ab-  nounced  on  authors  are  generally  sound,  and 

bott,  whose  genius  for  interesting  young  read-  the  work,  being  broi^l^t  into  small  compass, 

ers  is  seldom  surpassed,  has  reentered  the  field  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  aid  of  the  selec- 

by  publishing  ^*  The  Juno  Stories."  But  he  has  tion  of  libraries. 

taught  to  others  his  art,  and  the  volumes  can  Under  the  title,  ''  Among  my  Books,"  Prof. 

hardly  have  the  popularity  they  would  have  James  Russell  LoWell  has  gathered  a  number 

had  if  published  earlier.     **  The  Merman  and  of  his  critical  essays,  which,  as  they  have  from 

the  Figure-Head,  a  Christmas  Story,"  by  Clara  time  to  time  appeared,  have  received  more 

F.  Guernsey,  is  from  a  pen  not  unpractised  in  unqualified  praise  for  discrimination,  candor, 

writing  for  the  young,  though  this  happens  to  wide  intelligence^  and  delicacy  of  handling,  than 

be  the  only  one  of  her  tales  we  have  read.    It  any  other  essays  m  literary  criticism,  especially 

is  an  ingenious  and  instructive  parable  of  so-  of  poetry,  that  have  been  produced  among  us. 

ciety  under  a  veil  of  very  diverting  fiction,  fit  "  Words  and  their  Uses,  Past  and  Present,  a 

for  the  appreciation  of  cliildren  of  a  larger  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Richard 

growth.    Some  others  claim  mention:  Grant  White,  as  it  sharply  criticises  contem- 

Ilammer  and  Bapicr.    By  J.  Eeten  Cooke.  porary  writers,  has  been  sharply  criticised  in 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Abhach  and  Other  Stories,  return.     But,  though  not  immaculate  in  all  its 

after  the  German  of  Van  Horn.  j^tails,  the  book  is  a  real  service  to  the  purity 

ABkaroB  KassiB  the  Copt.    A  Romance  of  Modem  of  English  style,  threatened  as  it  is  with  a  del- 

The'shadow  of  Moloch  Mountain.    By  Mrs.  Jane  nge  of  slang  and  ignorant  pretension.     *'So- 

6.  Austin.  ciety  and  Solitude  "  is  the  happy  title  of  a  new 

The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished.    By  the  author  of  collection  of  Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson— 

r.hS  w w'n5;^t£*jN!S?i J;^  a  cluster  of  ripe  fruit  from  a  rare  tree.     " Po- 

J Olin  Whopper  the  JNeWBDOy.  ,...      ,           ,    ^r«        n                    xrr   -a*               r-  trrnT 

What  Shexiould.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide  ^^^i^al  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William 

Wide  World."  G.  Goddard "  recalls  the  memory  of  a  noble 
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man,  a  good  thinker,  and  a  master  of  foroible  '^  Sanctum  Sanotomm^'  is  the  ill-judged  title 
and  elegant  English.  But  what  he  accom-  of  a  collection  of  newspaper  leaders,  by  Theo- 
plished  of  literarj  work,  though  good  as  evi-  dore  Tilton — ^brilliant,  piquant,  and  adventn- 
dence  of  capaoitj,  is  hardly  enough  to  give  rous.  '^  Prenticeana,  or  wit  and  Humor  in 
promise  of  very  lasting  fame.  "  A  Battle  of  Paragraphs,"  by  Greorge  D.  Prentice,  with  a 
the  Books,"  edited  by  Gail  Hamilton,  is  marked  biographical  sketch  by  G.  W.  Griffin,  gathers 
by  the  author^s  sparkling  wit,  but  must  be  up  a  mass  of '^  those  jokes  so  remarkably  queer" 
pronounced  a  performance  more  spirited  than  that  used  to  delight  newspaper  readers  and 
judicious.  Under  the  title,  "  Out  of  the  Past,"  made  the  author's  name  nniversally  and  pleas- 
Mr.  Parke  Godwin  collected  some  of  his  papers  antly  familiar.  But,  as  the  men  and  the  things 
contributed  at  intervals  for  several  years  to  jested  abont  fade  from  people's  recollection, 
periodicals.  They  are  of  various,  some  of  them,  the  jests  themselves  grow  fainter  and  less 
perhaps,  but  not  the  greater  part,  of  permanent  moving,  while  the  effect  of  the  best  of  them, 
interest.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  **  awoke,  and  found  read  continuously,  reminds  one  of  Charles 
himself  famous,"  on  the  publication  of  *^  The  LamVs  simile  of  the  swallowing  six  cross-buns 
Luck  of  Roaring  Oamn,  and  Other  Sketches."  daily,  consecutively,  for  a  fortnight.  More 
Such  instantaneous  and  wide-spread  popularity*  varied,  and  appealing  to  more  various  sympa- 
is  rare.  And  there  is  solid  reason  for  it,  though  thies,  is  the  volume  of  brief  essays  by  ^'  Fanny 
the  question  is  open  whether  it  is  not  one  of  Fern,"  bearing  the  original  title  of  ^*  Ginger 
the  caprices  of  literary  taste — ^a  fashion  of  the  Snaps."  *^  The  Method  of  Shakespeare  as  an 
time — ^rather  than  the  sign  of  a  permanent  hold  Artist,"  by  H.  J.  Ruggles,  is  a  suggestive  con- 
on  men's  admiration.  A  volume  of  his  poems  tribution  to  the  work  of  Shakspearian  criti- 
ought  also  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  cism,  a  work  that  is  of  course  to  be  as  endless 
proper  head ;  as  also  the  poems,  complete,  of  as  the  poet's  fame. 

George  Arnold.    Equally  sudden  in  his  rise  "  Life  at  Home,"  by  the  Rev.  "William  Aik- 

into  popularity  was  Mr.  Oharles  Dudley  Warner,  man,  is  one  of  those  books  of  good  counsel  of 

by  the  publication  of  a  slender  volume  enti-  which  the  supply  is  always  so  abundant,  but 

tied  "  Mr.  Summer  in  a  Garden."   Slight  as  it  above  the  average  in  quality,  whether  regard 

seemed,  it  was  charged  with  humor  enough  to  be  had  to  the  substantial  value  of  the  senti- 

gain  instant  and  decided  favor  with  the  public,  ments  expressed  and  their  intended  effect,  or — 

Mr.  Warner's  volume  was  introduced  by  a  pref-  which  is  most  to  the  present  purpose — to  its 

atoryletter  fromthe  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  literary  merit.     "The  Bazar   Book  of  De- 

In  ftiture  appearances,  it  may  be  fairly  pre-  corum,"  so  called  from  parts  of  it  having  ap- 

sumed,  Mr,  Warner  will  need  no  introducer.  peared  in  that  magazine  of  fashion  and  domes- 

"Lady  Byron  Vindicated,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  tic  wisdom,  Harper^ b  Baaa/r^  is  a  series  of  ad- 

Stowe,  restated  and  supported  by  confirmatory  vices  on  good  manners.    As  politeness  comes 

evidence  and  arguments  the  accusation  against  of  growth  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  it  is 

the   poet's   memory   which   had    resounded  vain  to  dream  of  learning  it  from  a  text-book, 

through  the  civilized  world.    In  the  view  of  But  something  may  be  done  by  that  means,  to 

impartial  criticism  it  will  probably  be  con-  mitigate  faults  and  compensate  for  nnavoidable 

eluded  that,  so  far  as  Lady  Byron  needed  vindi-  defects ;  and  what  is  possible  in  this  respect  is 

cation,  the  work  is  done  and  well  done  by  Mrs.  here  done  in  the  style  of  parental  or  avuncular 

Stowe.    As  to  Lord  Byron,  the  verdict  must  admonition. 

be,  after  the  Scotch  formula,  "not  proven,"  The  translation  of  "Paris  in  1851,  or  the 
rather  than  "not  guilty."  Enough  is  proved  Coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.,"  by  Eugdne  T6- 
to  show  the  existence  of  some  dark  mystery,  not,  "with  many  Original  Notes,"  by.S.  W. 
at  least.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  on  what  Adams  and  A.  H.  Brandon,  was  strangely  op- 
ground  it  was  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Stowe  to  make  portune,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  crisis  of  the 
any  publication  on  the  subject.  The  only  per-  empire,  the  origin  of  which  the  volume  so  viv- 
ceptible  effect  of  it  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  idly  narrates.  The  history  is  ail  the  more 
the  sale  of  Byron's  poems  unprecedented  in  effective  from  the  restraint  under  whicii  it  was 
late  years,  and  to  call  out  some  other  publica-  written,  which  compelled  the  author  to  sup- 
tions  of  an  unedifying  description.  press  all  comments  unfavorable  to  the  govern- 

"  Historic  Americans,"  by  Theodore  Parker,  ment,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the  statement  of 

is  a  series  of  lyceum  lectures,  which  appears  incontestable  facts.    As  the  naked  facts  are 

without  the  revision  the  author  would  doubt-  more  danming  than  any  possible  adjectives  or 

less  have  given  before  committing  them  to  expletives,  the  result  is  a  composition  worth 

press.    They  consequently  have  some  inacou-  studying,  for  an  energy  that  is  felt  rather  than 

raciesofstatement,  besides  the  occasional  shock  shown.    The  translators'  notes  are  valuable, 

to  traditional  conceptions  of  the  men  such  as  Of  less  intrinsic  worth,  though  highly  interei^t- 

his  iconoclastic  disposition  took  pleasure  in  ing,  is  a  translation  of  "  Tlie  Destroyer  of  the 

causing.    These  little  originalities  of  represen-  Second  Republic,"  by  Victor  Hugo.    A  new 

tation  sometimes,  like  the  wart  in  Cromwell's  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Prose 

portrait,  make  the  likeness  more  tnithM,  but  Writers  of  Germany,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 

sometimes  give  us  an  nnpleasant  impression  H.  Hedge,  indicates  that  the  public  appre- 

of  the  artist.  date  the  excellence  of  the  selection  and  of 
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the  style  in  which  the  extracts  are  presented  The  titles  below  represent  an  unclassified 

in  English.    Just  here  may  be  thrown   in  variety: 

a   notice,    omitted    in    its    proper    place,    of  Bandwiohes.    By  C.  F.  Browne  (ArtemnB  Wtard). 

"Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  by  Goethe,  ad-  The  Oldest  and  tlieJNewest  Empire,  China  and  tne 

mirably   translated    by  Ellen   Frothingham.  ^^^^a®— V"^^^^' ^^'t-^'i^'  ni, -n 

■pin+«»«i»»o  4i-Lr^,«ifl  «  «  «^««:«*  ^i?  ^„  tS^k-i.  My  Apingi  Zmgdom.    By  Paul  du  Chaillu. 

Plutarch  s  "  Morals,"  a  repnnt  of  an  English  rpfie  dptnre  an^  Escape,  or  Life  Among  the  Sionx. 

translation  '"by  several  hands,"  corrected  and  By  Mrs.  8.  L.  Larimer. 

revised  by  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  with  an  The  Eiver  of  the  West.    Life  and  Adventsro  be- 

Introduction  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  is  a  first-rate  yond  the  Bocky  Mountains, 

version  of  a  second-rate  classic.  w.al^fJS'rt.hSfi  ^  J,u^'4,^Tw^"ASfM  ' 

•ni_xi.jj        T_        J    'J*. -LI                 3        s  parison  or  its  xTobaWe  Kesults  witn  tnose  oi  a  Ship 

Ulnstrated  works  and  gift-books  are  produced  Canal  across  Darien. 

in  steadily  diminishing  quantity.  One  of  the  nov-  Interoeeanic  Ship  Canals.   An  Essay  on  the  Qaea- 

elties  was  illustration  by  photographs.    "  Con-  tlon  of  Location  for  a  Ship  Canal  acrosA  the  American 

cord  Sketches,"   being  twelve  photographs,  ^'V'.^^^V.^^  ^iS"^  ^"?^®^i 

from  drawings  by  May  Alcott,  with  preface  by  ^'^^Jitpt  U^  B^y  T-^DeWitt  Talmad,e. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  "  Rip  V  an  Winkle, ''  with  The  Children's  Crusade.    An  Episode  of  the  Thir- 

photographic  illustrations,  are  good  examples  teenth  Century.    By  George  Zabriska  Gray. 

of  the  style.     "  The  Song  of  the  Sower,"  by  These  for  Those,  or,  Our  Indebtedness  to  Foreign 

Bryaat,  a  poem    full  of  exquisite    pictorial  ^&ytcriiLluS^^^ 

effects,  was  published  with  engraved  illustra-  Men  iid  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street.    By  James  K. 

tions  that  fitly  "bodied  forth"  the  poet's  vis-  Medbeir. 

ions.     To  these  may  be  added  "  The  Sunny-  The  Metric  System  considered  with  reference  to 

side  Book,"  the  themes  of  which  are  suggested  J?  Introduction  into  the  United  States :  embracmg 

by  the  title,  and  are  jreU  depicted  in  ^e  ao-  '^l  fe^o^/sMCnt'S^^.""^?  C^^^  £ 

companymg  plates ;  "  Lays  of  the  Holy  Land,"  vies,  LL.  D. 

from  ancient  and  modern  poets;    "Songs  of  American  Political  Economy.    By  Francis  Bowen. 

Home,"  being  a  second  part  of  the  admired  Pocket  liictionary.    By  William  G.  Webster  und 

"Folk  Songs;"  "Light  of  the  World,"  and  ^^F^'Er^; ^^^^l^^,:,       _    i,  i„    ^u    a  *r       .. 

yx*i,^«  ^«««,«  l^A  T,^,.«  u^ '^^  *     lit.  The  Mysteries  of  Masonry.    Being  the  Outfine  of 

other  poems  and  hymns  by  eminent  writers ;  ^  Universal  Philosophy. 

"A  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  edited  with  Templar's  Manual  A  System  of  Tactics,  DrlU,  and 
the  aid  of  W.  C.  Bryant ;  arid  "  Our  Poetical  Ceremonial,  appertaining  to  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
Favorites,"  a  collection  of  the  bestminor  poems  ^^-  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  ***«  Grand  Commandeiy  of  llli- 
in  our  language,  by  Prof.  A.  O.Kendriok  "^Mkaonic  Prayers.    By  John  K.  Hall. 

»ome  chdanges  and  novelties  in  penodical  The  American  Chess-PUyer^s  Hand-book, 

publications     deserve    notice.      The    Biblio-  Woman  and  her  TWrty  Years'  Pilgrimage.  By  W. 

theea  Saera,  which  has  heretofore  absorbed  W«  Bliss,  M.  D. 

into  itself  the  Biblical  Bepository   and  the  ^^^®™  American  Spiritualism.    By  Bmma  Har- 

Christian  BevUw,  has  now   also   united  in  i^e  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism.    By 

Itself  the  Theologtcal  EcUctw  of  New  Haven.  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  P. 

A  rumor  went  abroad  that  the  North  Ameri-  The  Fountain,  with  Jets  of  ^ew  Meaning.    By 

can  Review  was  to   be  discontinued ;   it  was  Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 

happily   without    foundation,   but    the   work  ,,  Vital  Philosophy,  a  Survey  of  Substance,  and  an 

^*^  ''  ,      .^                 J     Yr'       «    .           n  \^  Exposition  of  Natural  Religion.   By  J.  8.  McDonald, 

appeared  with  some  reduction  of  size.    Fut-  Tiioos  of  Picture  Writing  in  the  Bible.    By  Rev. 

fiam^a  Magazine^  which  inherited  the  name  n.  A.  Miles, 

and  prestige  of  a  publication  that  marked  a  Cosmology.    By  G.  M.  Ramsay, 

decided  improvement  in  our  periodical  litera-  ^  The  Composition  of  Indian  Geographical  Names. 

ture,  has  been  merged  with  Houre  at  Hom^,  \^    Fin^Sid'' Feather.    A  Compendium  of  the 

in  ScrvOTier B Monthly ;  and  th^ Riverside  Magor  Game  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  to- 

zine^  a  very  cheery  magazine  for  young  people,  g^ether  with  a  list  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Looali- 

shared  the  same  destiny.    The  new  venture  ties,  etc. 

has   proved   highly  popular.     The   Modem  Bepublioatioks. — ^The  demand  for  standard 

Thinker^   an  organ  for  the   most   advanced  English  literatare  continues  to  call  out  freah 

speculations  in  philosophy,  science,  sociology,  and  cheap  editions,  while  contemporary  writ- 

and    religion,  edited   by  D.  Goodman,  and  era  in  our  language  have  the  continued  privi* 

The   Examiner    (before   referred    to),    ^'  an  lege  of  instructing  and  delighting  a  transadan- 

organ  of  Radical  Christianity,"  are  new  under-  tic  public  with  small  profit  for  the  most  part 

takings; — also  The  Christian  Quarterly^  an  to  themselves.    The  novels  of  Scott,  Lord  Lyt- 

able  organ  of  the  principles  of  the  "Disciple"  ton,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Craik,  "George 

sect,  popularly  named  "  Campbellites ; "    The  Eliot,"  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  OoUins,  ap- 

American  Antiquarian^  a  Quarterly  Journfd  pear  in  numerous  forms,  some  of  them  in  com- 

devoted  to  the  interests  of  collectors,  etc.;  peting  editions.    The  publication  of  "Lothair" 

The  Medical  Times,  "  a  Semi-Monthly  Journal  nas  revived  the  public  interest  in  Mr.  Disraeli^s 

of  Medical  and  Sur^feal  Science ; "  The  New  otiier  novels,  and  an  aside  in  the  Byron  con- 

Era;  a  monthly  penodical  devoted  to  the  in-  troversy  evoked  a  reprint  of  Godwin's  "  Caleb 

terests  of  religion,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  Williams."   New  editions  of  Miss  Yonge's  and 

knowledge  on  Judaism  and  Jewish  literature.  Grace  Aguilar's  works  are  in  course  of  publi- 
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cation.    The  writings  of  '^  George  Sand  "  are  isms  of  ihe  Protectionists,"  in  the  department 

appearing  in  a  new  translation.    The  novels  of  of  Political  Economy,  and  some  of  the  volnmes 

Miss  MlUblbach  continue  popular,  and  those  of  of  the  deservedly  popnlar  "  Library  of  Won- 

Spielhagen  are  gaining  in  the  appreciation  of  dera,"  which  gives  prominence  to  the  wonders 

readers.    The  tales  or  G(eorge  Hacdonald  are  of  Nature,  though  not  excluding  those  of  art 

attracting  a  larger  circle  of  readers.    But  to  and  history. 

mention  all  that  find  ready  circulation  would  In  Theology  and  its  related  subjects,  the 
be  to  name  nearly  the  whole  number.  The  best  English  works  are,  as  a  rule,  published 
appetite  for  prose  fiction  is  the  most  indiscrim-  simultaneously  or  with  little  delay  in  this 
inate  of  literary  cravings.  In  poetry,  three  country.  A  new  edition  of  South's  "Ser- 
rival  editions  of  Tennyson  are  in  circulation,  mons ;  "  Bishop  Temple's  *'  Rugby  School 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti's  poems,  a  new  volame  Sermons; "  BishopE.  Harold  Browne's  ^'Ez- 
of  Morris's  **  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  some  new  position  <^  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  with 
poems  by  Miss  Ingelow,  have  appeared;  a  new  Introduction  by  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connect- 
edition  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar's  "Hymns,"  and  iout;  "Prophecy,  a  Preparation  for  Christ," 
of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion" — ^the  latter,  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  R.  Payne 
surely,  "a  work  of  faith;"  the  works  of  S.  Smith;  " Immortality,"  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
Lover,  and  a  few  others.  In  connection  with  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Perowne;  "Letters  from 
these  may  be  mentioned  anew  edition  of  War-  Rome,  on  the  Council,"  by  "  Quirinus ; "  "  Let- 
ton's  "  History  of  English  Poetry."  ters  of  Spiritud  Counsel  and  Guidance,"  by 
In  biography,  "The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  the  Rev.  J.  Keble;  "The  Spirit  of  life:  or, 
Mitfbrd,  as  told  in  Letters  to  her  Friends ;  "  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divine  Person  and 
"  Life  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,"  Work  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,"  by  E.  H.  Bicker- 
two  rival  editions,  aa  also  of  his  "  Sermons ;  "  steth ;  "  The  life  of  our  Lord/'  by  W.  Hanna, 
" Charles  Dickens,  the  Story  of  his  Life,"  by  D.  D.;  "The  Administration  of  the  Holy 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Thackeray ; "  the  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  G. 
"  Private  Life  of  Galileo,"  by  Sister  Maria  Moberly ;  "  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity- 
Celeste  (translated);  Hezekiel's  "Life  of  Bis-  the  Apostolic  Era,"  byE.  de  Pressens6,  D.D., 
marck  "  (translated) ;  "  Biographia  Juridica,  a  translated  by  Annie  Harwood,  a  work  that  is 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Judges  of  Eng-  to  occupy  four  volumes;  Archbishop  Whate- 
land;"  andHadyn's  "Universal  Index  of  Bi-  ly's  "Essays;"  "Commentary  on  Ezekiel," 
ography."  byE.  Henderson,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Martyr-Church 
In  science  and  philosophy  there  have  been  — Christianity  in  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev. 
promptly  reproduced  here,  the  works  of  Her-  William  Ellis ;  and  a  "  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal 

^  bert  Spencer — "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  and  and  fiistorical  Theology,"  by  J.  Blunt,  are  the 

"Spontaneous  Generation;"  of  Prof.  T.  H.  most  noticeable. 

Huxley — "  Protoplasm,  or  the  Physical  Basis  A  few  books  in  the  departments  of  Art, 

of  life"  (which  has  been  acutely  reviewed  in  Criticism,  and  General  Literature,  shall  close 

an  essay  entitled  "As  regards  Protoplasm,"  this  enumeration:  "The  Arts  in  the  Middle 

by  J.  Hutchinson  Sterling) ;  and    "  Lay  Ser-  Ages,  and  at  the  Period  of  the  RenaissaDce," 

mons,  Essays,  and  Reviews ; "  Sir  John  Lub-  by  Paul  Lacroix  Hllustrated) ;  "  The  Philoso- 

'^  bock's  "Origin  of  Civilization;"  Alfred  Russell  phy  of  Art"  by  H.  Taine,   translated  by  J. 

"  Wallace's  "  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Nat-  Durand ;  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  by  John  Ruskin ; 

ural  Selection ;  "  "  The  Uncivilized  Races  in  all  the  useful  and  entertaining  series  of  "  Ancient 

'  Countries,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood ;  "  Observa-  Classics  for  English  Readers ;  "  "  Legge's 
tions  on  the  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia,"  Translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics ; "  "  Shake- 
by  W.  T.  Blanford ;  "Mammalia,"  by  Louis  speare  and  the  Emblem  Writers,"  by  Henry 
Figuier,  with  illustrations ;  "  On  Microscopical  Greene ;  "  A  Day  by  the  Fire,  and  Other  Pa- 
Manipulations,"  byW.  T.  Suffolk;  "Geology  pers  hitherto  Uncollected,"  by  Leigh  Hunt; 
and  Revelation,"  by  G.  Molloy,  D.  D. ;  "  Other  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Worlds  than  Ours :  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Fable ; "  Richard  Cobden's  Speeches ;  Lord 
studied  under  the  Light  of  recent  Scientific  Erskine's  Speeches,  edited  by  James  Lambert 
Researches,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  F.  High;  a  popular  edition  of  "Short  Studies 
R.  A.  S.;  "Hereditary  Genius:  an  Inquiry  in-  on    Great    Subjects,"    by   James    Anthony 

"^  to  its  Laws  and  Consequences,"  by  Francis  Fronde;  cheap  but  readable  editions  of  the  Di- 

Galton;   "Origin  and  Development  of  Reli-  ariesofPepys  and  Evelyn;  Bacon's  "Essays," 

^gious  Belief,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould;  "On  the  with  Whately's  "Annotations,"  and  "Notes 
Use  of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  Fran-  and  a  Glossarial  Index,"  by  Franklin  Fiske 
cis  E.  Anstie,  M.  D. ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  Heard ;  "  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile, 
of  the  Eye,"  by  J.  Soelberg  Wells;  "Dis-  Genessareth,  the  Dead  Sea,"  etc.,  by  J.  Mac- 
ease  Germs,  their  Supposed  Nature,"  by  Lionel  gregor;  "Days  in  North  India,"  by  Norman 
S.  Beale,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.;  and  "A  System  of  MoLeod,  D.  D.;  "The  Unknown  River,"  by 
Medicine,"  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.  D.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  (illustrated);  "Bre- 
To  these  may  be  added  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers's  via :  Short  Essays  and  Aphorisms,"  by  Arthur 

*  new  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Na-  Helps;    and  W.  S.  Landor's  "Pericles  and 

tions,"  and  a  translation  of  Bastiat's  "  Soph-  Aspasia." 
Vol.  x.— 29   k. 
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LONGSTREET,  AuGxraTUS  Baij)win,  LL.  D.,  Short,"  exerted  a  powerM  inflaenco  ia  the 
&n  Americaa  jarist,  college  president,  and  an-  days  of  nullification.  It  was  during  this  heated 
thor,  horn  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  22,  term  in  politics  that  he  established  and  edited 
1790;  died  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  September  9,  the  Augusta  Sentinel^  which  ultimately  be- 
1870.  He  was  a  son  of  Williain  Longstreet,  a  came  absorbed  and  consolidated  with  the  Au- 
distinguished  inventor,  and  was  early  sent  to  gusta  Chronicle,  under  the  title  of  the  Chron- 
school;  but  his  attention  was  easily  diverted  ieU  and  Sentinel^  in  1833.  Among  his  most 
from  his  studies,  and  his  progress  was  slow  in  noted  efforts  are  his  "  Letters  from  Georgia  to 
consequence  until  his  association  with  George  Massachusetts,"  "  Letters  to  Clergymen  of  the 
McDulfie,  in  his  school,  gave  him  a  new  stlmu-  Northern  Methodist  Church,"  speech  in  the 
lus.  In  1813  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  Louisville  Convention  upon  organizing  the 
and  after  a  course  of  law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  a  *' Review 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Superior  of  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Court  of  Richmond  County,  Ga.,  in  1815.  Case  of  McCulloch  ts.  The  State  of  Maryland." 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  re-  Besides  his  humorous  works,  well  known  to 
moved  to  the  village  of  Greensborough,  Ga.  the  public,  the  "Georgia  Scenes,"  and  "Mas- 
It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  in  this  ter  William  Mitten;  or,  the  Youth  of  Brilliant 
village,  noted  for  the  wit  and  humor  of  its  so-  Talents,  who  was  ruined  by  Bad  Luck,"  many 
ciety,  and  for  its  charming  hospitality,  that  he  of  the  periodicals  were  adorned  by  the  pro- 
first  began  the  inimiUible  humorous  sketches  of  ductions  of  his  classic  pen,  and  his  contribu- 
wildlife  which  have  been  published  to  the  world  tions  are  to  be  found  ir  Hie  Magnolia  Maga- 
as  "  Georgia  Scenes."  The  ro(Hn  is  still  shown  zine,  Southern  Quarterly^  Southern  Literary 
where  Longstreet  wrote  his  "  Georgia  Scenes,"  Messenger,  the  Methodist  Quarterly,  and  others, 
and  many  tales  are  handed  down  by  tradition  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  regular  con- 
touching  his  wit  and  mirth-provoking  humor,  tributor  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  the  year  1822  he  was  the  representative  of  LOPEZ,  FsiLNOisoo  Solano,  Dictator  and 
Oreene  County  in  the  General  Assembly  of  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  a  South 
Georgia.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  American  ruler,  bom  in  Asuncion,  July  24, 
the  tiuperior  Court  for  the  Ocmulgee  Circuit,  1831 ;  killed  in  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
and  acquired  the  title  of  judge,  which  never  Aquidavan  River,  March  1,  1870.  His  parents 
afterward  forsook  him.  In  1824,  having  re-  were  Charles  Antonio  Lopez  (who,  a  short  time 
turned  to  Augusta,  and  begun  the  full  prac-  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Francia,  suc- 
tice  of  his  profession,  he  became  a  candidate  ceeded  him  in  power),  and  Donna  Joana  Ga- 
for  Congress  from  that  district.  In  the  midst  miUo.  In  1849,  during  the  war  with  Rosas, 
of  the  canvass,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  he  was  ordered  by  his  father,  with  an  army  of 
the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  children  afflict-  10,000  men,  to  devastate  the  missions  of  Corri- 
ed  him  so  sorely  as  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  entes,  which  he  did  in  the  most  pitiless  man- 
from  the  contest,  and  impressed  him  so  serious-  ner,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
ly  as  to  cause  him  to  desire  to  enter  the  having  the  rank  of  generaL  In  1852  he  was 
Christian  ministry.  In  1838  he  was  received  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  various 
by  the  Conference  as  a  minister  in  the  Meth-  European  courts.  At  this  time  he  was  only 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  assigned  for  tlie  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  delayed  a  year 
following  year,  with  the  Rev.  Caleb  "W.  Key,  to  and  a  half  in  England,  Franco,  Germany, 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Augusta,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  South 
discharged  faithfully  the  ministrations  of  his  America  in  1854,  attended  by  engineers,  me- 
office  throughout  the  duration  of  the  terrible  chanics,  and  artisans,  who  were  employed  in 
scourge  which  swept  the  city  that  year  as  a  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  Asuncion, 
malignant  epidemic.  In  1839  Judge  Long-  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  into 
street  was  elected  President  of  Emory  Col-  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  also  accom- 
lege.  Subsequently  he  filled  the  same  chair  in  pUshed  many  other  useful  works.  Well  would 
the  Centenary  College,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  it  have  been  for  Paraguay  if  Lopez  the  First 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  XJni-  had  lived  tweuty  years  longer  to  complete, 
versity  of  Mississippi.  The  latter  position  he  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  the  various  projects 
held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  From  an  which  marked  an  era  of  progress  so  notable 
early  period  of  life  he  was  accustomed  to  write  during  the  last  years  of  the  old  -dictator's  ad- 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews ;  and  ministration.  He  was,  without  doubt,  an 
many  of  his  speeches  before  literary  societies,  absolute  chief,  but  nevertheless  a  man  of  pru- 
charges  to  juries,  and  sermons,  have  been  pub-  dence  and  large  views.  It  is  certain  that  un- 
lished.  His  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  der  his  government  Paraguay  reached  a  degree 
presidency  of  Emory  College,  his  baccalaureate  of  advancement  which  she  had  not  known  be- 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  South  Carolina  fore.  In  1858  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  to 
College  (1858),  and  a  sermon  on  "Infidelity  "  kill  Lopez  in  the  theatre,  the  result  of  which 
before  the  Young  Men's  ChrLstian  Association,  was  the  shooting  of  the  brothers  Decoud,  and 
are  among  his  best  efforts.  In  politics.  Judge  the  imprisonment  of  twenty  others.  Since  the 
Longstreet  was  an  ardent  State-rights  man.  fall  of  Rosas,  in  1852,  the  navigation  of  the 
His  vigorous  pen,  under  the  signature  of  "Bob  river  Paraguay  had  been  open  to  all  flags,  and 
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the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  had  and,  like  the  latter,  a  tributary  of  the  Para- 
been  continually  progressing.  In  1869,  a  war  guay.  So  sudden  and  impetuous  was  the 
having  broken  out  between  jouenos  Ayres  and  attack  of  the  Brazilians  that  the  Paraguayans 
General  Urquiza,  then  President  of  the  Argen-  who  guarded  the  artillery  had  no  time  to  give 
tine  Confederation,  Lopez  the  younger  was  the  least  warning.  Lopez,  with  those  officers 
sent  by  his  father  as  a  mediator,  and  succeeded  who  happened  to  be  about  him,  tried  franti- 
in  eflfecting  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  con-  cally  to  form  his  troops  into  line  to  repel  the 
eluded  in  San  Jos6  de  Flores.  Lopez  the  elder,  assault.  But^  before  this  could  be  done  to  any 
on  his  death-bed,  September,  1862,  bequeathed  extent,  the  Rio  Grande  horse  were  upon  him, 
his  power  to  his  son,  and  the  following  month  and  his  little  party  routed  and  driven  to  the 
Congress  ratified  the  act.  The  people  thought  nearest  woods,  where  but  few  escaped.  Lopez 
that  General  Lopez  would  establish  a  free  himself  was  killed  in  sight  of  General  Camara, 
government,  but  a  few  of  the  wiser  ones  shook  who  in  vain  called  upon  him  to  surrender, 
their  heads,  lamenting  the  death  of  the  old  The  ex-dictator,  already  severely  wounded, 
dictator.  Hardly  had  a  year  elapsed  when  obstinately  refhsed  to  yield,  and  meanwhile 
the  war  of  General  Flores,  in  the  Banda  Ori-  tried  to  escape.  The  thrust  of  a  lance  brought 
ental,  led  the  new  ruler  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  him  to  the  ground.  Up  to  a  very  short  time 
of  his  neighbors.  The  war  thus  rashly  underta-  it  was  believed  that  Lopez  would  escape  to 
ken  by  Lopez  was  destined  to  turn  his  flourishing  Bolivia,  and  this  was,  without  doubt,  his  in- 
country  into  a  desert,  though  such  a  result  was  tention  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bra- 
not  yet  foreseen.  The  Paraguayans  still  pur-  zilian  forces.  He  saved  the  allies  from  a  grave 
sued  their  peaceful  labors  without  any  appre-  responsibility  by  not  surrendering  himself  but 
hensions  of  the  terrible  calamity  which  was  preferring  to  die  sword  in  hand, 
shortly  to  overwhelm  them.  At  the  close  of  LORD,  Nathan,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  on  American 
1863,  the  culture  of  cotton  had  become  gen-  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  in  Berwick, 
eral  among  the  planters.  Public  works  were  Me.,  November  28,  1793;  died  at  Hanover,  N. 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward  at  Asuncion,  H.,  September  9,  1870.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
and  a  railroad  was  completed  half-way  to  Villa  lege  in  his  native  place  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
Rica.  At  this  time  the  people  and  nation  doin  College  in  1809,  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
were  prosperous.  The  Brazilian  invasion  of  teen,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  as  an 
the  Banda  Oriental,  in  July,  1864,  precipitated  assistant  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
events.  Lopez  sent  en  ultimatum  in  August,  Having  devoted  another  year  to  general  studies, 
declaring  war  against  Brazil  if  she  did  not  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
withdraw  her  army.  On  the  12th  of  Novem-  dover,  Mass.,  completing  his  course  in  1816, 
ber  the  steamer  Marquez  de  Olinda  was  cap-  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tured  in  Paraguayan  waters,  and  on  the  14th  the  Congregational  Church  in  Amherst,  N.  H., 
of  December  an  expedition  marched  against  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  In  1828, 
Matto  Grosso.  At  this  time  the  Paraguayan  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Bennet 
army  was  composed  of  70,000  men,  well  pro-  Tyler,  D.  D.,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Dart- 
vided  with  artillery  and  war  material,  and  mouth  College.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
supported  by  a  fiotilla  of  eight  or  nine  steam-  two  college  buildings,  Dartmouth  Hall,  and 
ers.  If  Lopez  had  contented  himself  with  the  old  chapel,  which  latter  has  since  been 
making  war  against  Brazil  within  his  own  ter-  turned  into  a  stable.  TJtider  the  administration 
ritory,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  of  President  Lord,  Thornton  Hall,  Wentworth 
still  ruling  in  Paraguay.  But  ho  was  disgusted  Hall,  and  Reed  Hall,  were  built,  a  new  chapel 
with  the  neutrdity  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  constructed  in  the  central  portion  of  Dart- 
and,  a  passage  for  his  army  across  the  Missions  mouth  Hall,  and  ^^Old  Dartmouth  "  itself,  after 
having  been  denied  him,  he  seized  two  Argen-  having  stood  for  years  in  a  rickety  and  dilapi- 
tine  steamers-of-war  anchored  in  the  port  of  dated  condition,  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
Corrientes.  From  this  resulted  the  triple  alii-  renovated.  Under  his  administration  several 
ance.  The  allies  wore  obliged  to  take  the  new  professorships  were  established;  among 
defensive  for  a  year  at  least.  Then  the  war  them  was  one  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  The 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  the  fall  of  accomplished  Daniel  Oliver,  one  of  the  ripest 
Humaita,  in  February,  1868,  when  the  wheel  and  best  scholars  ever  connected  with  the  col- 
of  fortune  turned  against  Lopez  forever.  He  lege,  gave  a  course  of  able  and  finished  lectures 
resisted  for  some  time  in  Angostura,  which  in  this  department.  The  professorships  of  the 
surrendered  during  the  last  month  of  the  same  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  of  Astronomy 
year,  and  from  that  time  there  was  only  a  and  Meteorology,  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
guerrilla  contest,  the  Paraguayans  hurriedly  of  Natural  History,  were  all  established  during 
retiring  from  place  to  place,  and  constantly  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lord.  In  his  time,  too, 
diminishing  in  numbers  by  death  or  desertion,  was  built  the  observatory,  and  during  his 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March  Lo-  presidency  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
pez,  with  one  thousand  men,  was  surprised  by  ment  was  founded  by  a  gift  of  $60,000  by  the 
a  Brazilian  force  of  the  same  size,  whUe  en-  late  Abiel  Chandler,  which  at  the  time  was 
camped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aquidavan,  a  the  largest  sum  that  had  ever  been  given  to 
stream  twenty  leagues  to  the  soutib  of  the  Apa,  the  college.    The  finances,  also,  of  the  college 
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were  greatly  increased,  and  the  graduating  and  desirable  result.    It  has  always  been  mysln- 

classes  in  a  few  years  averaged  seventy-five.  «ere  oonvicjion  that  it  is  safetotnist  to  the  good 

T.*  lOftQ  -n.  T  ^^A  \,^^i^^A  A.™  *k«  ^.^.:^rv«»«.  Benao,  the  honor,  and  the  sober  second  thought  of 

In  1863  Dr.  Lord  retired  from  the  presidency,  ^^    'pie.     This  conviction  has  detenninfd  my 

naving  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  period  of  course  on  matters  of  State  policy,  even  in  matters 
thirty-five  years,  and  on  the  Board  of  Trust  where  I  was  forced,  for  a  short  tmie,  to  differ  from 
for  the  college,  forty-two  years.  Dr.  Lord  many  of  my  political  friends.  The  peaceable  char- 
was  emmently  fitted  for  the  high  and  respon-  ■??'  ""f^^^  ^***  election,  and  the  favorable  condition 
•ui  ^^I.  J  "»»w«vA  jv*  «"v  «b"  *»**«  *Y«t/vu  of  Lomsiwia,  as  compared  with  many  other  Southern 
Bible  position  he  occupied.  His  perception  of  gtates,  have,  I  think,  convinced  both  friends  and 
character  was  intuitive,  and,  while  dignified  foes  that  I  was  right.  I  have  refrained  fW>m  all 
and  firm,  he  was  sympathizing  and  affectionate  severe  and  arbitrary  measores,  or  reoonrse  to  mere 
in  his  bearing  toward  the  young  men  under  f?«»i  appealing,  on  aU  occasions,  imd  in  all  locaU- 
^^ia  /«a«.A  "P';^  ;«4-^«««»i«  ^y^/<>»««.^4-;^^  ^:o<rxA<.;  ties,  to  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the  people  them- 
his  care.    His  intensely  conservative  disposi-  ^^^^    binder  all  circumstances,  howeve?,  I  have 

tion  lea  him  to  uphold  the  institution  of  slavery,  hdd  myself  in  readiness  to  employ  all  the  resources 

and  brought  down  upon  him  the  severe  oen-  at  my  command,  both  civil  and  military,  to  enforce 

sure  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  the  laws,  preserve  order,  and  protect  every  citizen  in 

North      But  while  ha  rlnnff  to  hiq  vir^wo.  bin  ^  "fthte.  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Bxeontivo 

jiiorun,    J3UX,  wnue  ne  cmng  lo  nis  views,  ms  ^jo^j^j^^  lawfuUy  used.    The  good  results  of  this 

practice  proved  better  than  his  theory,  and  spirit  of  harmony  on  all  sides,  upon  the  prosperity 

Dartmouth  was  for  many  years  the  only  col-  or  the  State,  cannot  be  estimated, 

lege  in  the  country  where  a  colored  student  xhe  Legislature  met  on  the  8d  of  January, 

could  be  admitted,  while  under  his  care  and  ^hen  Governor  Warmouth  sent  in  a  large  num- 

protection  they  were  treated  with  kindness  and  jjer  of  messages,  vetoing  bills  which  hod  been 

courtesy.    As  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  passed  by  the  preceding  Legislature.    Up  to 

follower  of  the  old  and  beaten  paths,  Dr.  Lord  January  6th  he  had  vetoed  twenty-one  bills, 

m  his  theological  views  leaned  stronrfy  to  the  involving  appropriations  by  the  Legislature 

old  school  theolo^.    Though  a  New-Eng-  for  various  schemes  to  the  amount  of  $6,875,- 

lander  by  birth  and  education,  his  sympathies  OOO— one  appropriation,  to  the  "Mississippi 

were  with  Pnnceton  rather  than  with  Andover  VaUey  Levee  Company,"  having  amounted  to 

or  any  other  of  the  New-En^land  theological  $3,000,000.     Perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy 

schools.    The  strongly  Calvmistic  character  of  veto  was  that  of  the  biU  entitled  "An  act 

his  theologicalviews,  while  It  had  the  depth  and  forbidding  unjust  discrimmation  on  account 

strength  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  entered  of  color  or  race,  and  to  provide  means  for  en- 

mto  the  very  essence  of  his  life,  did  not  have  forcing  the  same."    The  object  of  this  bill  was 

the  effect  which  it  has  sometimes  had  in  other  to  require  keepers  of  places  of  public  amuse- 

cases  of  mdcing  him  mtolerant  toward  those  ment,  hotels,  saloons,  etc.,  and  the  proprietors 

who  differed  from  him.    His  spirit  was  essen-  of  public  conveyances,  to  receive  aU  persons  on 

tially  catholic  and  charitable,  and  he  loved  equal  terms,  without  distinction  on  account 

those  from  whom  his  convictions  led  him  to  of  color,  and  to  provide  for  the  arrest,  by  the 

differ.    Dr.  Lord  was  a  prolific  wnter,  though  metropolitan  pofice,  of  persons  violating  its 

he  puWished  comparatively  little.    Aside  from  provisions,  and  the  closing  of  the  establish- 

his  numerous  occasional  sermoM  and  address-  nients  wherein  the  alleged  offences  occurred, 

es,  and  his  reviews,  essays,  and  letters,  most  The  Governor  presented  four  objections  to  thU 

of  which  have  been  coUected,  his  prmcipal  biu..  its  violation  of  the  ninety-fourth  article 

published  works  were:  "Letter  to  the  Rev.  of  the  State  constitution,  which  withholds  ju- 

Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  on  Prof.  Park's  Theology  dicial  powers  from  all  officers  except  those 


■ioK/iK^ 3 — 1.11  iT ^— --|V" --*"--- ^,  inai  oy  jury;    iis  vioiauon  oi  oiner  anicies 

1854-  66 ;  and  a  still  later  work  defending  his  which  guarantee  speedy  trial  and  the  privilege 

P®?^i^rJ?ATT.^^  .      8ab.iect.  of  trial;  and  because  it  was  "an  attempt  to 

LOUISIANA.  A  growing  spirit  of  harmony  enforce  civil  rights  by  means  of  criminal  pro- 
and  good-will  among  the  different  classes  of  cedure."  These  vetoes  were  noticed  with 
the  people  of  this  State  has  been  evinced  dur-  commendation  by  the  press  of  the  State.  Tho 
ing  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  disposition  session  continued  until  the  3d  of  March,  when 
on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  it  expired  by  limitation  of  time,  and  an  extra 
partisan  differences  to  "preserve  order,  en-  session  was  immediately  convened  by  the  Ex- 
force  the  laws,  and  render  obedience  to  all  ©cutive,  the  objects  of  which  were  stated  in  his 
legally-constituted  authority."  In  calling  at-  proclamation,  as  follows : 
tention  to  the  general  and  peaceable  acqui-  '  .^  ^  ^  ,  „ 
escence  of  the  people  in  the  results  of  the  To  P^vide  for  the  a^^ 

i.       i.»            If         «  . i      jni           t  yy,  revonuos  oi  too  otato. 

reconstruction  policy  of  the  General  Govern-  To  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  State 

ment.  Governor  Warmouth  says :  government. 

_,,   .  Amendments  to  tho  preaent  law  relative  to  publio 

Their  aooeptance  of  it  as  a  finality  has  been  much  education, 

more  satisfactory  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  To  provide  for  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the* 

State  in  the  South.    This  must  bo  attributed  to  the  State. 

patriotism  and  wisdom  of  our  people,  and  to  those  The  militia  laws,  the  registration  laws,  and  amend- 

featuros  of  State  policy  which  have  led  to  this  great  ments  to  the  charter  of  tho  city  of  New  Orleans. 
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Beoi^anizatlon  cf  tlie  land-office  of  the  State,  and  throughont  the  State  is  fixed  at  two  milhs  on 

*f  S^^ltSt'^'''^^'''^^^^^^^^®^**^^^^^^'^  *^^  ^^^^'  ^  addition  to  which  a  tax  of  two 

""  An  act  U  needed  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  ^aUh  on  the  doUar  is  to  be  coUected  in  each 

courts  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  against  the  oi!i-  pansh.     Ine  concluoiDg  sections  of  this  im- 

cera  of  the  citj  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  object  of  portant  measure  are  as  follows  : 

collecting  demands  for  money  agiunst  the  corpo-  SBonoir  42.  JSe  U  fwthtr  enacted,  etc.  That  the 

"m'*'        .3     i»     ii.              .    -..        »  ^1.     J- x^  1.  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  district  ^^^  ^q  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to 

courts  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  deflmng  the  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 


debtedness,  and  other  matters  imtjrtant  to  theljood     a^y  school ^any'SSlcl  "b'etween  the""wjes  *of  six  and 


with  said  Monday,  March  Vth.  Board  of  School  Directors  and  the  State  Board  of 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  Education,  shall  be  deemed  {pilty  of  a  mUdemeanor, 

by  the  Legislature  wjs  the  "Education  Bill,;;  S-^'oK^r&S^oV^^tlYvS 

adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  "bchool  Law  "  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  parish 

of  1869,  which  was  found  to  be  ineffective  in  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six 

practice.    For  the  purposes  of  this  bill  the  montha ;  and  all  such  causes  shall  have  preference 

State  is  divided  into  six  divisions,  of  which  ?®^^v°^?®' *^l°?^x,^^^;  ^^^l!'^^  doctet  of  the 

•Kr««r  ri»i^««-  A.w^«  ««^      TK^  fl*«i^  G««^«;«  <5ourt  before  which  they  shall  be  brought ;  and  such 

liTew  Orleans  forms  one.    The  Stete  Bupenn-  ^^^^^  ^  offending  shin  also  be  liable  to  an  action 

tendent  is  reqmred  to  nominate  to  the  Gov-  for  damages  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child 

emor,  and  the  Governor  to  nominate  to  the  so  refused. 

Senate  for  its  approval,  a  superintendent  for  A  measure  which  had  occupied  a  large  sliare 

each  division,  who  is  to  hold  office  for  three  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  throughout 

years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500,  except  in  the  dis-  the  session  of  1869,  aud  which  was  postponed 

trict  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  salary  is  fixed  without  decisive  action,  was  a  new  charter  for 

at  $4,000.  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    This  measure  was 

The    division    superintendents,    with    the  again  taken  up  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 

State  superintendent  as  president,  constitute  lature,  and  a  bill  finally  passed,  which  unites 

a  Board  of  Education,  having  the  supervision  Jefferson  City  and  Algiers  with  New  Orleans 

and  control  in  regard  to  books,  rules,  and  under  one  charter,  and  provides  for  a  govern- 

regulations  of  the  pablio  schools  throughout  ment  by  a  mayor  and  seven  administrators, 

the  State.    The  division  superintendents  have  presiding  over  as  many  bureaus  or  depart- 

Ml  control  in  their  respective  divisions,  and,  ments.    Provision  was  made  that  vacancies  in 

with  the  exception  of  the  State  Superintend-  these  offices  should  be  filled  by  appointment 

ent,  are  the  only  persons  authorized  to  issue  by  the  Governor  prior  to  January  1,  1871,  and 

certificates  for  the  employment  of  teachers.  subsequently  by  po|>ular  election. 

The  State  Board  is  auUiorized  to  appoint  a  The  existing  election  laws  being  deemed  in- 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  schools  in  JSew  Or-  adequate  to  the  protection  of  voters,  and  a 
leans,  who  "shall  control  the  public  school  general  charge  of  intimidation  and  violence 
library  or  libraries ;  it  shall  be  a  penal  offence,  toward  colored  citizens  at  the  election  in  No- 
panishable  with  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  vember,  1868,  having  been  made,  it  was  deemed 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  any  com-  necessary  to  pass  a  new  law  on  the  sulject, 
petent  court,  for  any  person  or  number  of  per-  which  was  done  under  the  title  "  An  act  to 
sons  to  usurp  or  control  any  public  free  school  regulate  the  conduct  and  to  maintain  the  free- 
within  said  city;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  dom  and  purity  of  elections."  In  the  bill,  as 
be  the  intention  of  this  statute  to  repeal'  all  introduced,  the  entire  revisory  power  was 
laws  or  parts  of  laws  granting  the  control  of  given  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
public  education  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  parish  judges  to 
the  municipsJ  authorities  of  said  city ;  and  it  is  be  selected  by  them.  These  appoint  saper- 
further  declared  to  be  the  intention  of  this  visors  of  registration,  who  in  turn  select  corn- 
law  to  connect  the  system  of  public  schools  in  missioners  of  election.  Parish  and  district 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  the  State  system  judges  are  forbidden  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
of  education  hereby  organized  and  devised."  damns  or  ii\]unction,  or  other  order,  to  compel 

The  State  Board  is  also  to  appoint  a  board  a  commissioner  of  election  to  do  his  duty ;  the 

for  every  town,  and  city,  and  parish  in  the  latter  is  responsible  only  to  the  supervisor  of 

State,  and  each  of  the  local  boards  is  consti-  registration,  and  he  to  the  Governor.  A  stren- 

tuted  a  body  "  corporate  and  politic  in  law,  nous  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  was 

with  powers  to  sae  and  be  sued,"  and  is  to  made  by  the  minority,  the  groimds  of  which 

have  a  secretary  and  treasurer.  were  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  minority 

It  is  also  provided  "  that  there  shall  be  no  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.    In 

*  public  fk-ee  schools  within  the  State  not  under  this  report  it  was  claimed   that   autocratic 

the  control  of  the  Boards  of  School  Directors  power  was  given  to  the  Governor,  by  trans- 

herein  provided  for."    The  general  school-tax  ferring  to  him  the  authority  of  mayors,  sher* 
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iffs,  constables,  magistrates,  militia  offioers,  and  accurate  and  various  learning,  and  it  may  be 
policemen,  and  empowering  him  in  express  said  that  in  the  common-law  States  of  the 
terms  to  declare  martial  law  at  his  discretion ;  Federal  Union,  wherever  the  attempt  has  been 
that  upon  election-daj  the  citizens  at  large  are  made  to  reform  the  technicalities  and  crudities 
expressly  forbidden  to  carry  arms  except  of  the  common  law  which  they  Inherited  from 
under  orders  of  the  Executive,  or  those  of  his  England,  this  civil  code  and  code  of  practice 
appointees.  Further  objection  was  made  to  have  been  the  models  upon  which  such  changes 
the  bill  that  it  nullified  parochial  and  muni-  have  been  effected.  When  they  were  adopted 
cipal  authority,  by  forbidding  the  Mayor  of  and  promulgated,  a  very  different  state  of 
New  Orleans,  or  his  commissioners  or  ofScers,  things  existed  than  that  which  now  appears, 
*^from  holding  any  election,  and  from  doing  and  Louisiana  is  a  vastly  more  important  com- 
any  act  toward  the  holding  or  conducting  of  munity  in  population,  interests,  and  commer- 
any  election,"  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im-  cial  importance,  than  she  was  at  that  time, 
prisonment;  while  in  all  other  parishes  the  In  this  connection  particular  stress  was  laid 
duty  and  functions  of  sheriffs,  elected  by  the  upon  the  faults  in  the  law  organizing  the 
people,  were  superseded  by  supervisors  and  justices*  courts  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  rendered  them  especially  liable  to  ex- 
It  was  further  claimed  by  the  minority  that  tortion,  corruption,  and  other  abuses,  as  well 
the  biU  attempted  to  *^  forestall  and  defeat  the  on  the  part  of  the  justices  themselves,  as  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate  and  House  constables  and  clerks.  ^'Another  most  scan- 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dalous  abuse  of  judicial  power,"  it  was  sud, 
judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  **is  the  fact  that  the  writ  of  iigunction,  which 
members.  By  the  operation  of  this  section,  the  should  never  be  issued  except  in  rare  in- 
Governor  and  his  returning  officers  are  enabled  stances,  with  great  caution,  and^  in  by  far  the 
to  withhold  certificates  of  election  to  the  Gen-  greatest  number  of  cases,  only  where  a  real  ne- 
eralAssembly,whenever  in  their  discretion  they  cessity  for  it  has  been  unequivocally  shown, 
may  see  fit,  in  all  cases  where  fraud,  violence,  bri-  after  timely  notice  to  the  party  against  whom 
bery,  or  other  irregularity,  may  be  reported."  it  is  asked,  has  been  scattered  with  a  profase 

Subsequently  amendments  were  made  to  the  and  a  reckless  hand,  by  certain  district  court 

bill,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  judges  during  the  past  year  or  two,  upon  the 

striking  out  the  section  authorizing  the  Gov-  mere  affidavit  of  the  party  asking  for  it,  with- 

ernor  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  parish  out  any  other  evidence  that  it  was  reaQy  ne- 

during  election  or  registration ;  as  thus  amend"  cessary  for  the  protection  of  his  alleged  rights." 

ed,  the  measure  was  adopted  February  18th,  The  writ  of  mandamus  also  had  been  ob- 

and  subsequently  a  registration  bill  was  passed,  tained  ex  parte  fox  the  purpose  of  procuring 

A  measure  having  an  important  bearing  upon  money,  or  orders  for  money,  from  the  Auditor 

the  commercial  interests  of  the  State  was  the  of  Public  Accounts,  the  City  Treasurer  of  New 

act  passed  February  21st,  granting  to  the  New  Orleans,  and  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police 

Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Chattanooga   Railway  and  its  treasurer.    In  the  early  part  of  the 

Company  a  State  aid  of  $3,000,000  in  bonds  of  session  a  bill  was  inti'oduced  providing  that 

the  State,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  the  writ  of  mandamus  and  that  of  injunction 

per  cent,  per  annum.  By  the  conditions  of  the  should  not  issue  except  after  notice  to  the 

grant  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  com-  opposite  party,  and  rule  to  show  cause  why  it 

pany  in  four  instalments,  of  $750,000  each,  should  not  issue.    The  only  final  action,  how- 

the  first  on  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  ever,  taken  on  the  subject  was  the  passage,  in 

Bayou  Lafourche,  fifty-five  miles,  and  the  last  the  extra  s^sion,  of  a  bill  establishing  the 

when  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  to  Eighth  District  Court  in  New  Orleans,  with 

the  city  of  Houston,  Texas.    By  the  express  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  mandamus 

terms  of  the  act  the  road  must  be  completed  and  injunction. 

to  Houston  within  three  years  and  six  months  At  the  beginning  of  the   session  of  the 

from  the  date  of  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  Legislature  much  dissatisfaction  was  apparent 

company  of  the  terms  prescribed.  among  the  people  on  account  of  the  various 

In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legis-  schemes  for  appropriating  the  public  money, 
lature,  the  subject  of  legal  reform  was  much  and  many  charges  of  corruption  were  made 
discussed  and  subsequently  brought  before  against  that  body.  A  call  was  issued,  inviting 
that  body  for  consideration.  It  was  said  that  **  all  citizens  opposed  to  the  financial  schemes 
almost  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  calculated 
CivU  Code  and  the  Code  of  Practice  of  Lou-  to  increase  uie  burdens  of  the  people,  depre- 
isiana  were  framed  and  promxdgated.  The  date  the  bonds,  and  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
work  of  constructing  them  was  intrusted  to  State,  to  create  monopolies,  eat  out  the  sub- 
several  very  eminent  lawyers,  one  of  whom  stance  of  the  people,  and  cripple  commerce," 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  both  the  civil  to  assemble  in  mass  meeting,  in  New  Orleans, 
and  commercial  law.  On  its  appearance,  it  on  the  28th  of  January,  At  this  meeting  it 
was  held  among  the  legal  profession,  both  in  was  stated  that  the  city  debt  was  $17,000,000,  * 
Europe  and  America,  to  be  a  work  admirable  and  the  State  debt  $28,000,000.  Instead  of 
for  its  conciseness  of  arrangement,  and  its  efforts  to  reduce  this  amount,  schemes  were 
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on  foot  in  tlie  Legislature  which,  if  carried  of  a  private  company.    A  gentleman  of  your  city 

out,  would  increase  the  State  debt  to  $54,000,-  ^^f  «^  ™«  f  ^»b®^^*  !^^'?^\  ?"A  J?®"?^^"^  ,i  *^t 

nAft     T>^arvi»4.{^«.<»   ™a««.  ^.i^^^-^i   ^^««/iA^»iT^;-ni*  ^®t  profits,  to  sign  that  bill.    I  told  hun  I  could  not 

000.    Resolutions  were  adopted  condemnmi?  gig/the  bfll.    Some  of  the  most  respectable  men  m 

the  extravagant  measures  before  the  Legislar  the  city  are  among  the  directors, 
ture,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 

Governor Warmouth  and  solicit  his  coOpera-      -The   hostility  existing  between  Governor 

tion  in  arresting  the  alleged  corrupt  schemes  Warmouth  and  Auditor  Wickliffe,  at  the  close 

of  the  Legislature,    In  response  to  the  address  of  1869,  was  continued  into  the  present  year. 

of  the  committee,  Governor  Warmouth  made  The  Governor  having  withdrawn  his  opposition 

the  following  remarkable  statements :  to  the  Auditor^s  exercising  the  functions  of  his 

QssTLEiass  :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  personally,  office,  the  conflict  now  centred  upon  the  pos- 

I  dosiro  to  say  something,  nowever,  relative  to  that  session  of  an  office  in  the  State-house  by  the 

meeting  whose  delegation  you  are.   I  do  so  in  justice  Auditor.     Offices  had  been  provided  by  the 

it  U  a*&^*^hich  U  ^S^lw^to  iTo^'^ou^^^^^  Legislature  for  this  official  and  the  St^te  Treas- 
as  GovernJrof  thif  Jtat^vetoed  a  Veat  ma*ny  biS'st  ?''!^' ?P^  ^?!P  *H  ^*^®^  ^?*®x  departments  ; 
a  very  great  many  making  subsidies  and  grants  to  but  the  Auditor,  claimmg  that  the  law  re- 
individuals  and  to  companies.  Those  bills,  in  a  few  quired  him  to  keep  his  office  in  the  State- 
instances,  have  been  passed  over  my  veto  by  the  house,  transferred  the  property  and  archives 

^n^?%p^'i^^'r.'^.;^'drf^UevT<raJ!?h;  «f  Wj  f<>?  t?  "P'rtments  in  the  Mechanics; 

L^islature,  taken  as  a  body,  are  responsible  for  Institute,  in  New  Orleans,  which  building  had 

them.    It  is  true  that  in  a  general  sense  they  are  re-  been  leased  for  the  use  of  the  Governor,  Sec- 

sponsible  for  their  acts ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  retary  of  State,  and  the  General  Assembly. 

case  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  m  our  Legjda-  As  soon  as  Governor  Warmouth  was  informed 

enfranchised.    They  of  course  have  to  be  taken  care  tne  Metropolitan  rolioe  to  prevent  tne  occu- 

of :  nay,  have  to  be  nursed ;  they  have  to  be  taught  pancy  of  the  room  by  the  Auditor,  and  to  no- 

and  instructed :  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  tify  that  officer  that  he  must  provide  for  himself 

will  give  me  the  assurance  ofyom;  supportr-if  you  ^ther  quarters.  Auditor  Wickliffe  now  obtained 

will  only  give  me  the  assistance  which  you  ought  to  lu  ^   t  j       /in*  j  xu     a^_     *v  Tk'-*«:^4. 

give  from  your  standing  in  this  commumty--we  shall  ]£^^  Jndge  Collins,  of  the  Seventh  Distnct 

be  able  to  restrain  these  people  from  running  into  Court,  an  lujunction  "  against  the  said  Chief  of 

the  excesses  complained  or  in  the  resolutions  which  Police,  commanding  him,  his  agents  and  sub- 

I  have  already  read.  ordinates  and  police,  to  desist  fipom  interfering 
Let  me  msie  one  complaint  against  you,  firenfcle-       j^j^  petitioner  in  his  possession  of  said  room 

men,  as  the  representatives  of  those  in  whose  behalf  v    *t  r^"."""^*  *"  uh.  |/wE»OTorL/*i  v*  o««^*vw*** 

you  appear.    You  chaise  the  Legislature  with  pass-  ^  'he  third  story  of  the  Mechanics  Institute, 

mg  corruptly  many  bills  looking  to  the  personal  ag-  and  from  removing  or  attempting  to  remove 

grandizement  of  individuals  and  oorporations.    Let  from  said  room  any  of  the  office  furniture, 

me  suggest  to  you  that  those  individuals  and  coroo-  effects,  or  archives,  of  said  office  of  Auditor.' 

rations  are  your  very  best  people.    For  mstance,  this  rpv^  nu:«i?  ^^ -d^ij!.^  «^4.  «»4.4««.  s«   ^x^^Ai^^^^ 

bank  bill  that  is  being  lo^biSd  through  the  Legis-  Jhe  Chief  of  Pohce  not  acting  m  obedience 

lature  now.    By  the  hardest  kind  of  work  we  have  to  this    injunction,  the    Auditor    applied   to 

been  able  to  defeat  that  bill  twice  in  the  House,  and  the  sheriff  to  be  placed  in  possession,  and 

now  it  is  up  again  to  be  passed.    Who  are  doing  it  I  obtained  an  order  from  Judge  Collins  look- 

lT.^li:r^^.t;^l^to?ly^^l>^.  |"«?  t»  the  punishment  of  the  Chief  for  con- 

lature,  contmually  whispermg  into  these  men's  ears  tempt  of  court.     At  this  juncture  Governor 

bribes  to  pass  this  measure.    How  are  we  to  defend  Warmonth  obtained  from  Judge  Leaumont,  of 

the  State  agidnst  the  interposition  of  these  people,  the  Fifth  District  Court,  an  ii\junction  pro- 

who  are  potent  in  their  influence  in  this  commu-  tibitmg  the  sheriff  and  Auditor  from  carrying 

""'^ake  another  instance :  The  flve-million  bond  bill  2?*  J^^^^^i^"  ^^^^  ^l  J,?^S®.  ^^J^^'  ^1**^® 

passed  through  the  Lerislature  at  its  first  session,  pro-  Sixth  District  Court^  statmg  in  his  petition 

viding  for  the  issue  ofbonds,  the  principal  and  inter-  that  he  had,  'Mn  behalf  of  the  State,   hired 

est  ofwhich  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  to  take  up  the  the  building  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Institute 

kers,  who  crowded  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  and  General  Assembly  and  its  committees,  and  for 

thronged  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capitol,  taking  no  other  permanent  purpose,"  and  *' that  it  is 

out  member  after  member,  and  suggesting  bribes,  essential  to  the  public  convenience  that  the 

ThBt  bill,  as  Isaid,  I  vetoed,  and  the  y^  next  day  office  of  the  Auditor  should  be  in  the  same 

J5Su?nro^'w&Tarjp^^^^^^^^  bmlding  as  that  of  the  Treasurer,  and  that 

head.    The  bill  went  to  the  Senate.    I  walked  into  there  is  no  consideration  of  convenience  or 

the  Senate-chamber,  and  saw  nearly  every  prominent  propriety  requiring  that  said  office  should  be 

broker  of  the  dty  enmiged  in  lobbying  that  bill  {^  the  Mechanics'  Institute." 

^ti^l!^tldl^J^^'l>^r^^'^^^  ,.  The  Oovernpr  hajtog  strengthened  his  posi- 

very  chamber  and  hiid  upon  the  desk  of  my  secretary  tion  by  obtammg  other  m)unctions  to  prevent 

an  order  for  $60,000,  that  I  was  able  to  defeat  it.  Mr.  any  interference  with  his  control  of  the  metro- 

Conway,  the  mayor  of  your  citjr,  came  here  and  politan  police,  his  efforts  proved  successftil  in 

offered  me  any  consideration  to  induce  me  to  sign  preventing  the  Auditor  from  occupying  the 

Look,'again,  at  this  Nicolson  pavement  bill-tak-  oflBces  in  the  Mechanics^  Institute.^ 
ing  $200,000  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  benefit       The  Governor  determined  to  bnng  the  AUr 
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ditor  to  punislimeDt  for  general  corrnption  in  Bo  far  as  reiatos  to  the  question  in  hand,  we  may 

office,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla-  »?fely  say  l^at  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  evwy 

4-*,«r>  U^i,;«i,  Ar^n^I,.^;!  ^«  To^AK*  A4-V.  .^4»^.^^  American  citizen  to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawnil 

tnre,  which  convened  on  January  4th,  referred  industrial  pniBuit-not  injurious  to  Uie  oommunity- 

as  loUows  to  tne  ooarges  against  that  otncud :  as  he  may  see  fit,  without  umeasonable  regulstton  or 

His  offences  against  the  constitution  and  the  laws  molestation,  and  without  being  restricted  by  any  of 

of  the  State  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  govern-  those  unjust,  oppressive,  and  odious  monopolies  or 

ment.  and  rendered  it  dimoult  to  pa;^  the  interest  on  exclusive  privileges  which  have  been  condemned  by 

the  State  bonds.    He  has  been  guilty  of  numerous  all  free  governments. 

acts  involving  extortion   agunst  individuals,  and  These  privileges  cannot  be  invaded  witfaoot  Mp- 

against  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State :  also  ping  the  very  foundations  of  republioan  government, 

involving  fraud  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  ool-  A  republican  government  is  not  merely  a  govern- 

lusion  with  evilHUsposed   persons  to  detraud  the  ment  of  the  people,  but  it  is  a  free  government, 

same.    He  has  extorted  sums  of  money  from  the  Without  being  free,  it  is  republioan  only  in  name, 

creditors  of  the  State,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  and  not  republican  in  truth,  and  any  government 

issuance  to  them  of  the  certificates  of  mdebtedness  or  which  deprives  its  citizens  or  the  right  to  engage  ia 

warrants  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  law.  ajijr  lawful  pursuit,  subject  only  to  Teasonaole  re- 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  "frictions,  or  at  least  subject  only  to  such  restriotions 

j.**v  vvu««^*wwvv  VI.  %>uw  jj%jf^u9i.i»*>u.i.^  aiMyKfLu-v^jKL  ^  ^^  reasonably  within  the  power  of  govenmient  to 

to  mvestigate  these  charges  reported  adversely  impose,  is  tyrannical  and  unrepuUioan.    And,  if;  to 

to  the  Auditor,  and  the  House  decided,  by  a  limit  arbitrary  restriotions  made  for  the  beneit  of 

vote  of  seventy-two  to  two,  to  prefer  articles  »  favored  few,  St  takes  away  and  destroys  the  citi- 

of  impeachment.    The  trial  before  the  Senate,  "?»'  Vroj^rty  without  trial  or  condemnation,  it  ia 

orgajSzed  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  was  oi  ^^V^^'^^X^^^^e^^^^^ 

short  duration,  and  on  the  8d  of  March  re-  principles  of  free  government, 

suited  in  thei  conviction  of  the  accused.    Pend-  There  is  no  more  sacred  right  of  citizenship  than 

ing  the  triaL  the  Auditor  tried  to  escape  the  *^®  "«^*  ^  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  employment 

sentence  of  the  court  by  resigning  his  office,  ttl^S^'u^.  °'"*^  mor,  nor  1«»  ti-a 

but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  it  ^ 

was  decreed  by  the  court  "that  George  M.  "Writs  of  error  were  subsequently  allowed, 

'Wickliffe,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  before  the  Sa- 

State  of  Louisiana,  be  and  is  hereby  removed  prerae  Oonrt  of  the  United  States, 

from  said  office,  and  that  he  be  disqualified  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law 

from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  there  was  due  from  the  State,  in  December,  to 

in  this  State.''  the  various  parishes,  to  be  expended  for  the 

The  litigation  growing  out  of  the  act  of  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  sum  of  $816,778, 
Legislature  of  March  8,  1869  (see  Aiwuix  Ot-  of  which  $197,788  was  apportioned  to  New 
OLOPJSDiA  for  1869),  incorporating  the  Orescent  Orleans.  During  the  year  a  controversy  arose 
Oity  Live  Stock  Lsjiding  and  Slaughter  House  between  the  City  Boaj*d  of  New  Orleans  and 
Company,  was  continued  into  the  present  year,  the  several  ward  Boards  of  that  city,  as  to 
Contradictory  decisions  on  the  subject  in  dif*  their  respective  rights  and  jurisdiction,  which 
ferent  district  courts  had  been  given,  and  the  was  carried  into  the  courts,  and  in  December 
cases  had  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  still  remained  unsettled.  As  the  result  of  this 
of  the  State,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty,  the  portion  of  the  school-fiind  be- 
present  year,  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  longing  to  New  Orleans  remained  in  the  State 
the  company,  e]\joining  aQ  persons  from  inter-  Treasury,  no  one  having  aathority  to  receive 
fering  with  its  privileges.  The  aggrieved  par-  and  disburse  it  on  the  part  of  the  city ;  in  con- 
ties  then  brougot  suit  in  the  United  States  Cir-  sequence  of  which  the  public-school  teachers 
cult  Court  for  an  ii\junction  against  the  com-  remained  unpaid  from  August.  To  obviate 
pany  and  for  the  purpose  of  ei^joiniog  the  State  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  prevent  the  threat- 
courts  and  officers  from  proceeding  further  in  ened  closing  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  Judge 
the  premises,  claiming  that  the  act  inoorporat-  Dibble,  of  the  Eighth  District  Court,  on  the 
ing  the  company  was  in  violation  of  the  Civil  application  of  the  Attomey-G«neral  of  the 
Rights  Bill  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  State,  in  December,  appointed  a  receiver  of  the 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Court  decided  fund,  with  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
that  the  Civil  Eights  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  dbbursements,  when  the  salaries  of  tbe  teach- 
the  case,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793  ers  were  promptly  paid.  The  proceeds  of  the 
prohibited  United  States  courts  from  ei\join-  Peabody  Education  Fund  had  been  expended 
ing  proceedings  in  State  courts ;  but  it  granted  in  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  cMl- 
the  iinunction  against  the  company,  on  the  dren,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  agent, 
ground  that  the  act  of  incorporation  created  Mr.  Lusher.  The  State  Superintendent  ofEdu- 
a  monopoly,  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  cation,  Mr.  Conway,  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
amendment.  Upon  this  point  Judge  Bradley,  Sears,  the  general  agent  of  that  fhnd,  request- 
in  his  opinion,  remarked  as  follows :  ing  him  to  *'  transfer  to  the  State  Board  of 

Bat  the  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  any  State  Education  such  portion  of  the  Peabody  fund 

from  abridging  the  privileges  or  immnnitios  of  the  as  may  at  any  time  be  get  apart  for  the  good 

oitiaens  of  the  United  States,  whether  its  own  citi-  of  the  State,"  on  the  alleged  ground  that 

T;Z'^^X'^  ll^^£A^A:^^l  "neither  the'sentiments  nor 'the  a^  of  the 

immunities  of  all  citizens  shall  be  absolutely  un-  present  local  agent  is  m  harmony  with  the 

abridged,  unimpaired.  State  system  of  public  education." 
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In  Lis  ref^f ,  Dr.  Sears  used  the  following  — ^notwithstanding  some  trouble  had  been  an- 

langa^^:  tioipated — was  remarkable  for   its   peaceful. 

In  the  di.tribution  of  our  ftmd  I  should  be  most  1^»«*  character,  and  was  referred  to  by  the 

bsppTto  cooperate  with,  the  State  authorities.    But  irovemor  as  the  "most  quiet,  peaceable,  and 

I  understand  that  the  State  public  schools  are  so  or-  orderly  election  the  State  has  witnessed  for 

gaoized  that  the  greater  part  of  the  white  population  many  years." 

are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and  nphe  Alertion  rp^nltpd  in  a  Hennblif^an  imo- 

that  consequwitly  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  money  me  election  rcs^Awa  m  a  Kepnoiioan  sue- 

goes,  in  fi»t,  to' the  colored  children  duefly.  If  there  ^^^'  James  Graham,  the  Kepubhcan  candidate 

IS  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this  Inequality,  for  Auditor,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  66,428 

biingmg  the  white  people  genezalfy  into  cooperation  to  40,960,  received  by  Allen  Jumel,  the  Demo- 

with  you.  the  necessity  for  a  locd  agency  would  ©ratio  candidate;  and  Antoine  Dubreclet  (Re- 

T.;,'±elT^"'i5S^"no""^^'f  a  mixed  V^Mc;^)  J^^^^^  State  Treasurer  by  a 

aohoolB.    We  simply  take  the  fiiot  that  the  white  majority  of  24,477  over  his  opponent,  James 

ohUdren  do  not  generally  attend  them,  without  pass-  D.  Blair.    The  following  Republican  members 

Uig  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  ox  their  course,  of  Congress  were  elected  by  large  muorities : 

We  wish  to  promote  universal  education-to  idd  ^^^  district,  J.  Hall  Sypher;  second  district, 

whole  communities,  if  possible.    If  that  cannot  be,  t?^««i    a    ^^ia^-^.  ^vaSa  ;i;2f«;/»*    n  "r  t\..J 

cr  account  of  peculiar  aroumstances,  we  must  give  I^^nel  A.  Sheldon ;  third  district,  0.  B.  Dar- 

the  preference  to  those  whose  education  is  ne^rlected.  roJl;^  fourth  district,  James  McCleery;   fifth 

It  is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  chil-  district,  Frank  Horey. 

^  of  LouUlana,  as  being  the  more  destitute,  from  The  Republicans  also  secured  majorities  in 

iSSori^e^^l'SnlTpr^reft^^r^ooT^  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.    The  most 

chUdren  were  they  in  like  circumstances.  important  feature  of  this  election  was  the  vot- 

Mr.  Lusher  has  been  requested  to  avoid  contro-  ing  on  the  four   constitutional  amendments 

-verey  and  antagonism  with  tne  IBtate  authorities,  and  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  preceding 

has  assured  me  of  his  wish  and  intenUon  to  do  so.  -General  Assembly,  and  all  of  which  were  rati- 

Nominating  conventions  for  the  seleotiom  of  Bed  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  first  of 
candidates  for  State  officers  were  held  in  the  those  amendments  repeals  the  ninety -ninth  ar- 
month  of  September,  by  both  the  Republican  tide  of  the  constitution.  "This  article,"  says 
and  Democratic  parties.  A  feature  of  both  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message — 
conventions  was  the  appearance  of  a  large  "Byreasonof  itsdlsfronchisementof  an  influen- 
number  of  colored  delegates.  Inquiries  having  ^al  cia«*  of  o^r  citizens,  for  political  reasons,  was 
been  addressed  to  the  Democratic  State  Central  ohnoxious  to  them  and  their  friends,  as  the  result  has 
wTOtt  awj*  ooDcu  M/  uux,  xj%}uiwx  owo  '^"»'^  v/wi*  M  proved,  and  was  distastefhl  to  ahnost  all.  Incorpo- 
Committee,  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Ja^d  ii  our  constitution  by  an  unwise  spirit  of  re- 
colored  delegates  to  the  approaching  Demo-  taliatlon,  and,,  by  its  peculiar  phraseology,  serving 
cratio  Oonventlon,  the  committee,  in  their  ad-  midnly  to  imtate  and  humiliate,  while  debarring 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  State,  expressed  the  f«>m  suffrage  and  office  only  the  most  scrupulous 

views  of  the'SeWatio  party  on  tUs  subject  SiXf VoSlrsflt'  ^1,1^^  3t"'^tout 

as  follows :  features  of  disfranchisement,  with  none  of  its  good 

In  order,  therefore,  "        '                -.  .         -  >»  ^_  .«  _.  -,^  ^^._-  i..     -r^.-.^xi..  »_-*,!           j:^ 

lease  ourselves  from  t 
rupt  men,  it  becomes 


white  and  black  men  are  identioal  in  this  struggle,  longer  a  part  of  the  constitution.    Henceforth,  in 

Wliatever  rights  and  privileges  either  enjoy  under  Louisiana,  all  disabilities  resulting  from  the  war  are 

the  Constitution  are  sacred,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  removed,  and  no  citizen  is  disfranclused  by  its  laws, 

every  citizen  to  see  that  they  are  muntained.    The  except  for  crime  or  mental  disability. 

t^r^iLi«nh^ciw;2i'!S?u1sJ^'tJ  Th«  ^^g-^,  '^r^^r'  ^i^'  '"^t  "^"^ 

ever  in  the  past,  protect  and  defend  eveiy  dtizen  in  amount  of  State  indebtedness  that  con  be  con- 

the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  rights  guaranteed  by  tracted,  up  to  the  year  1890,  to  the  sum  of 

that  instrument.    At  the  hist  election  in  New  York,  *26,000,000.     All   indebtedness   of  whatever 

r^SrSrstVS^Tr^^^^^^   ^fS^orelX  -^--t-'  <^o.-tracted  above  this  -ount  before 

colo^  oSiaens  in  their  conrtitutional  privileges.  ^^^   time  is  illegal,  null,   and  void.    It   is 

7?he  colored  people  of  this  Stat^  therefore,  may  bo  claimed  that  this  voluntary  hmitation  by  the 

assured  that  the  Democracy  will  ever  continue  to  people,  of  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which 

Hve  up  to  the  grand  principles  that  have  so  long  ^jj^y  will  incur  for  a  term  of  years,  will  have 

""oSr^'Sm  is  ret«mchment  and  refona ;  to  rid  the  double  effect  of  increasiug  the  credit  of  the 

the  State  of  its  enormous  debt;  reduce  taxation;  State   securities,  thus  lessenmg  the  interest 

have  our  levees  rebuilt ;  restore  oon&dence  and  pro-  the  State  will  have  to  pay  on  any  future  loans, 


velop  the  vast  agAcultural  wealth?? the  fetate.    For  Baent  disqualifies  all  oflScials,  who  have  held 

the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  we  ask  the  oo-  public  moneys,  from  voting  or  Jioiamg  omce 

operation  of  all  good  citizens,  under  whatever  name  until  they  have  received  from  the  proper  au- 

assocUted.  thorities  receipts  in  frill  for  all  ftmds  that 

The  election,  which  was  held  in  November  have  been  thus  held  by  them.    The  fourth 
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amendment  removes  the  ineligibility  for  a 
second  term  that  was  imposed  by  the  consti- 
tution, npon  any  incumbent  of  the  guberna- 
torial office,  and  leaves  the  reelection  of  a 
Governor  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
people. 

The  finances  of  Louisiana  are  not  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  the  State  being  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt.  The  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  80,  1870,  were  $6,687,959; 
while  the  total  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $7,050,636.  The  probable 
expenditures  for  the  year  1871  are  estimated 
at  $4,849,036.  The  amount  of  the  State  debt 
is  disputed.  The  following  is  an  estimate  by 
the  State  Auditor : 

Bonds  actaally  Issued $22,500,383  92 

Miscellaneoas  indebtedness 867,533  96 

Oatstanding  warrants 1,800,311  81 

Outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness..  898,655  63 
Oblirations  of  the  State  to  issue  bonds 

(about) 16,000,000  00 

Grand  total $40,081,7^61 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  are  854  con- 
victs, of  whom  842  are  males,  and  12  females. ' 
In  the  department  of  convict-labor  there  are 
200  looms,  with  the  necessary  machinery  for 
manufactm*ing  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
the  industry  of  the  convicts  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  building  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
has  been  recommended,  the  lower  story  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
the  upper  story  as  a  chapel. 

Daring  no  year  since  the  late  war  have 
greater  efforts  been  made  by  the  planters  in 
this  State,  or  with  more  encouraging  results, 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  etc. 
Especially  has  there  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  production  of  rice  during  the  past  ten 
years,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  un- 
official statement : 


of  Plaquemines  for  the  first  time  about  the  year 
1857;  and  the  white-bearded  rice  introduced 
into  this  State  a  few  years  ago  from  South 
Carolina.  The  gold  seed  has  been  cultivated 
in  South  Carolina  with  suooess  for  nearly  a 
century,  while  the  white-bearded  rice  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1842. 
Another  variety,  obtained  ^om  Honduras,  was 
experimented  upon  the  past  season  by  a  num- 
ber of  planters,  which  promises  to  equal  in 
quality  the  best  Carolina  rice.  There  are  now 
seven  steam  rice*mills  in  the  rice-growing  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  two  in  New  Orleans, 
which  have  been  provided  with  the  latest  im- 
provements requisite  for  the  thorough  cleaning 
and  polishing  of  rough  rice.  The  past  season 
was  also  a  highly-sucoesafal  one  in  the  result 
of  the  sugar  crops.  Many  of  the  old  planta* 
tions,  which  were  ravaged  during  the  war,  have 
been  restored  and  are  again  highly  productive. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  need  of  capital  to 
rebuild  burned  sugar-houses,  and  provide  ma- 
chinery and  other  necessaries  for  large  crops. 
The  average  produce  of  sugar  is  estimated  afe 
about  1,850  pounds  per  acre,  and  of  molasses 
about  70  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  of  the  past  year  over  that  of  the 
preceding  was  4,401,719  pounds ;  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  857,651  gallons  in  the  pro- 
duction of  molasses,  the  latter  deficiency  in- 
dicating a  greater  richness  in  the  cane.  "Die 
following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  crops  of  sugar  by 
hogsheads  for  twenty  years : 


Yeani  Cropi. 

1850-'B1 241,808 

1861-.*W 888,541 

185»-'58 381,981 

1858-'64 449,394 

1854-'65 318,635 

1865-'fie 281,497 

1856-'67 70,970 

1857-'68 279,897 

185&-'S9 262,896 

1869-'60 d21,840 


1860-'61 838,753 

1861-'69 469,410 

186^^68 87,331 

1863-'64 78.800 

1864-'65 8L80O 

1865-'66 17,895 

1886-'67 89,000 

186T-'68 88,582 

1888-'e9 84,a6a 

18e9-'70 87,090 


TEAK. 


ISTiO. 
1881. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 


Bbla. 

At.  par  bbl. 

Total  Vala*. 

7,300 

$13 

$94,900 
160,573 

8,921 

18 

8,630 

20 

172,720 

6,878 

30 

206,190 

9,868 

25 

216,660 

11,943 

23 

274,689 

20,464 

20 

409,280 

21,663 

18 

389,934 

41,817 

17 

708,889 

67,956 

15 

869,840 

The  last  rice  crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  the  State;  and,  should  the  cultivation  of 
rice  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  it 
has  for  the  past  few  years,  Louisiana  will  soon 
surpass  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  most  valuable  article.  The  vast 
extent  of  reclaimed  marsh-lands  that  exist  with- 
in her  borders  can  be  successfully  converted  into 
rice- fields,  and  thus  give  employment  and  sup- 
port to  her  middling  and  poorer  classes.  The 
varieties  which  are  the  most  common  are  the 
white  Creole  rice,  which  is  probably  the  same 
kind  introduced  in  1718  by  the  Company  of 
the  West ;  the  gold  rice,  planted  in  the  parish 


Complete  returns  of  the  cotton  crop  had  not 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the 
total  yield  in  Louisiana  for  the  past  year  was 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  be  495,000  bales.  Li  every  de- 
partment of  agriculture  an  urgent  need  of  labor 
has  been  felt,  which  want  is  increasing  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor  and  immigra- 
tion. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  Kew 
Orleans  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1870, 
were  1,208,000  bales,  valued  at  $120,000,000, 
against  841,216  bales  for  1869,  valued  at  |98,- 
626,055 ;  the  receipts  of  rice  amounted  to  57,956 
barrels*  The  gross  receipts  of  produce  from  the 
interior  exceeded  $200,000,000  in  value,  while 
the  receipts  of  manufactured  articles  from  the 
North  amounted  to  $60,000,000.  The  exports 
to  foreign  ports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1870,  amounted  to  $107,657,049,  against 
$76,888,790  for  the  previous  year ;  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $14,993,754,  against  $11,775,568 
for  the  previous  year.    The  entire  value  of  the 
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commerce  of  the  city  for  the  year  was  upward 
of  $500,000,000;  4,406  yessels  were  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  cnstom-honse,  with  an  ag* 
gregate  tonnage  of  8,126,819  tons.  The  ar- 
rivals of  steamboats  for  the  year  were  8,660, 
against  8,269  for  the  previons  year,  embracing 
about  8,000,000  tons  of  river-trade.  The  ex- 
ports coastwise  amounted  to  almost  $60,000,- 
000.  A  large  nnmber  of  sngar-refineries  were 
in  operation  daring  the  year,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-seed  oil,  oil-cake,  etc.,  was 
extensively  pnrsned.  Two  extensive  cotton- 
mills  were  also  in  successfiil  operation  in  the 
city. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ninth 
censas  for  this  State,  taken  daring  the  past 
year  by  the  United  States  aathorities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  census  taken  in  1860 : 


SYNODS. 


PARISHES. 


Aieen«ion 

AMomptlon 

Avoyeues. 

Baton  Booffe,  ISatt. 
Baton  Booge,  West. 

BienylUe 

Bossier 

Caddo. 

Calcaeleo. 

CaldweU 

Cameron 

Carron 

CaUhoola 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

Be  Soto 

Feliciana,  Bast 

Feliciana,  West.... 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

IbervlUe 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafltyette 

Lalbnrcbe 

LiTlngston 

Hadison 

Morehonse 

Natcbltochea 

Opeloosas. 

Orleans 

Ooachlta 

PlaqnemLnes 

Point  Conp 

Rapides 

Bicbland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St  Helena 

St  James 

St  John  Baptist.... 

St  Landrr 

St  Martinis 

St  Mary's 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipaha 

Tensas. 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Washington 

Wins. 


Total. 


1870. 


11^77 

12,998 

n,817 

5,114 

10,886 

12,675 

«1,714 

8,788 

4,8S0 

1,501 

10,110 

8.475 

20,240 

0,977 

14,963 

13,499 

10,498 

5,078 

4,517 

9,042 

12,847 

7,we 

17,787 

10,888 

14,719 

4,028 

8,000 

9,887 

18,265 

191,425 

11,682 

10,558 

12,981 

18,016 

5,110 

6.456 

8,658 

4,867 

5,423 

10,158 

6,768 

25,658 

9,870 

18,860 

5.686 

7,928 

12,421 

12,451 

11,685 

4,528 

8,880 

4,966 


I860. 


11,484 

15,879 

18,167 

16,046 

7,812 

11,000 

11,318 

12.140 

6,938 

4,888 

«  •  ■  • 

18,062 
11,651 
16,848 
18,806 
18,288 
14,897 
11,671 
6,102 


14,661 

9,465 

15,879 

9,003 

14,044 

4,481 

14,188 

10,867 

18,090 

28,104 

174,491 

4,797 

8,494 

17,718 

26,216 

•  •  • « 

5,888 

4,076 

5,297 

7,180 

11,499 

7,980 

«  •  •  ■ 

12,674 

16,816 

5,406 

16,'(n8 

12,091 

10.889 

4,824 

4,708 

6,870 


HiniHteriam  of  PennsylvaDla  and 
adjacent  States 

Kinisterinm  of  New  York  and  ad- 
jacent States 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

Synod  of  Maryland. 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

Synod  ofSonth  Carolina 

^y nod  of  West  Pennsylvania 

Synod  of  Yiiginia 

riartwlck  Synod  (N.  Y.) 

East  Ohio  Synod 

English  Synod  of  Ohia 

Frankean  Synod  (N.  Y.) 

Alleffhany  Synod  (Fa.) 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Synod  of  Southwest  vliginia 

Iittsbnig  Synod  (General  ConncU).. 

Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 

Bofflilo  Synod  (Oraban's) 

BnffUo  Synod  (Von  Bohr's) 

Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio) 

OllTe  Branch  Synod  (Indiana) 

Synod  of  Wisconsin 

Synod  of  Northern  Illinois 

Synod  of  Texas 

Synod  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Synod  of  Missoari,  Ohio,  and  other 
Stotes 

Korw^an  Synod 

Synod  of  Central  Pennsylvania 

Synod  of  Iowa  (English) 

Synod  of  Iowa  (German) 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana 

Michigan  Synod 

Union  Synod  of  Indiana 

Canada  Synod 

Mississippi  Synod 

Angnstana  Synod  (Swedish  and  Nor 
weglan) 

S3moa  of  New  Jersey 

Synod  of  Minnesota 

Holstein  Synod  (Tenn.) 

Synod  of  CFeorsia. 

German  Synodj  of  New  York 

Synod  of  Illinois  and  other  States. . 

Central  Synod  of  Illinois 

English  Instrict  Synod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  New  York 
usqnebanna  Synod  (Fa.) 

Ptttsbnig  Synod  (General  Synod). . . 

Concordia  Synod  (Virginia) 

Scandinavian  Synod  (JBielson*s) 

Kansas  Synod 

Norwegian-Danish  Conference 

Ministers  nnaacertalned 


Minis- 

CoBgre- 

tan. 

gatioiu. 

150 

810 

60 

69 

S8 

88 

60 

68 

148 

289 

20 

C7 

82 

45 

49 

104 

25 

60 

29 

88 

41 

68 

6 

21 

22 

84 

42 

96 

65 

106 

20 

40 

67 

108 

29 

84 

12 

15 

8 

11 

85 

65 

17 

29 

54 

116 

82 

47 

19 

28 

28 

28 

408 

410 

66 

247 

80 

70 

18 

81 

82 

120 

82 

79 

18 

20 

8 

18 

28 

66 

10 

12 

47 

75 

9 

IS 

27 

64 

11 

26 

5 

10 

12 

14 

80 

.45 

21 

83 

26 

61 

20 

17 

26 

68 

28 

41 

8 

16 

14 

60 

14 

14 

25 

75 

80 

•  • 

2,066 

8,514 

Coirnnanl. 
amti. 


60,621 

14,293 
4,180 

18,700 

25,680 
6,196 
4,660 

18,700 
8,400 
4,192 
4,824 
1,840 
2,626 
8,100 

14.161) 
2,800 
8,970 
8,175 
1,920 
1,800 
5,250 
1.855 

17,254 
2,668 
2,680 
1,650 

61,516 
40,000 
7,096 
1,220 
9,800 
8,540 
8,864 
2,110 
6,678 
2,806 

10,725 
1,744 
8,884 
2,650 
1,000 
8,300 
4,061 
1,486 
5,276 
1,960 
6,170 
2,962 
831 
8,000 
1,760 
6,500 


726,927        706,003 


LUTHERAKB.  The  Lutheran  Church  Al- 
manac for  1871  (pablisbed  at  Allentown,  Pa.) 
gives  the  foUowing  statistical  view  of  the  Lu- 
theran Oharoh  in  North  Amerioa  iu  the  year 
1870: 


The  American  Lutherans,  according  to  the 
Church  Almanac^  are  divided  into  the  following 
organizations : 

1.  General  Cimneil  {Allgemei'M  Kirchervo&r- 
Bammlung).  It  comprises  the  Synods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  English  Synod  of  Ohio, 
Pittsburg,  Texas,  Michigan,  Union,  Canada, 
Auguatana,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  the  Eng- 
lish District  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  German 
Synod  of  Iowa  has  not  yet  joined  the  Council, 
but  sends  delegates  to  its  meetings.  The 
Synods  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Concordia  Synod 
of  Virginia,  also  are  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  Council.  The  General  Council  was  formally 
organized  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1867.  According 
to  the  doctrinal  basis  (articles  8  and  9)  the 
General  Council  recognizes  and  professes  the 
dootrines  of  the  unaltered  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, in  their  original  sense,  aS  folly  agreeing 
with  the  pure,  unadulterated  truth,  the  sole 
rule  and  standard  of  which  is  the  Word  of 
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God.  All  that  is  set  forth  in  the  Gonfession 
of  Augsburg  as  truth  is  accepted  bj  the  Coun- 
cil as  being  in  full  accord  with  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that 
is  rejected  by  the  Confession  is  r^ected  by  the 
Council,  and  all  that  is  left  undefined  in  the 
Confession  8hall,*m  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
remain  undefined  in  the  Church.  The  other 
symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  in  particular  the  Apology  of  the  Con« 
fession  of  Augsburg,  the  two  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  the  Articles  of  Sinalcald,  and  the  Book 
of  Concord,  contain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council^  the  same  doctrinal  system  and 
the  same  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  must 
be  true  and  scripturaL 

2.  General  Synod,  This  body,  which  was 
organized  in  1620,  comprises  the  Synods  of 
Maryland,  West  Pennsylvania,  Hartwick,  East 
Ohio,  Frankean,  Alleghany,  East  Pennsylvania, 
Miami,  Wittenberg,  Olive,  Northern  Illinois, 
Southern  Illinois,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Eng- 
lish Synod  of  Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  Central  Illinois,  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna, Pittsburg,  and  Kansas.  The  General 
Synod  also  recognises  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, but  allows  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  its  members. 

3.  General  Synod  in  North  America  (Gen- 
eral Synod  South)  was  organized  during  the 
late  war.  It  embraced,  in  1870,  the  Synods 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Southwest  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Holston,  and 
Georgia.  This  body  also. recognizes  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  neany  agrees  in  thia 
respect  with  the  General  OounciL 

4.  The  Synods  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  recognize  each 
other  as  orthodox  Lutheran  Church  bodies, 
exchange  pulpits,  and  mutually  admit  their, 
members  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  send  delegates 
to  their  Synods  and  pastoral  conferences,  and 
receive  pastors  and  congregations  from  one 
synod  into  another  upon  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable dismissal.  The  Synods  of  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  which  still  belong  to  the  General 
Council,  also  exchange  pulpits  with  the  above 
synods,  and  mutually  admit  their  members  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  A  permanent  orgauiza- 
tion  has  not  yet  been  eflTected.  All  these 
synods  recognize  all  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  agree  on  the  whole 
with  the  General  Council,  except  in  four 
pointsL  namely,  the  prohibition  of  an  exchange 
of  pulpits,  and  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  the  members  of  any  other  reli- 
gious denomination,  the  condemnation  of  MiUe- 
narionism,  and  the  excommunication  of  the 
members  of  secret  societies,  which  points  the 
synods  belonging  to  this  group  desire,  and  the 
General  CouncU  refuses,  to  make  a  test  of 
membership. 

6.  Two  other  synods,  the  Buffalo  Synod 
(Grabau's),  and  the  German  Synod,  of  New 
York,  recognize  each  other  as  orthodox,  and 
agree  in  nearly  all  points  with  the  synods  of 


the  preceding  group.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference is  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 

6.  The  following  synods  are  thus  far  wholly 
independent:  Tennessee,  the  Buffalo  Synod 
(von  Bohr's),  the  Concordia  Synod,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, or  Eielson's  Synod,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference.  All  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  will,  ere  long,  join  one  of  the  larger 
organizations. 

The  following  table,  dating  from  1828,  gives 
a  synopsis  of  synods,  congregations,  and  com.- 
munioants : 


YEARS. 

Synods. 

Pstton. 

CopgregatlMia. 

1828 

1888 

1846 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1888 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

•  * 

•  ■ 
23 
86 
88 
42 
42 
42 
43 
42 
42 
45 
47 
48 
62 

178 
887 
538 
1,108 
1,823 
1,866 
1,481 
1.580 
1,659 
1,627 
1,644 
1,748 
1,865 
2,016 
2,066 

000 

1,017 
1,807 
2.279 
2,800 
2,675 
2,677 
2,816 
2,825 
2,856 
2,915 
8.111 
8,288 
8.880 
8,644 

185,000 
282.780 
346,788 
370,780 
886,217 
894,734 
810,67? 
818,415 
838,825 
851,860 
872,006 
806,507 
435,577 

Tp'b  j?a!ii9 

4 

70 

314 

89,010 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears  that  the 
Lutherans  in  America,  counting  in  all  parties, 
have  gained,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, 80  synods,  1,548  ministers,  2,237  congrega- 
tions, and  290,577  communicants.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  number  of  ministers  has 
multiplied  almost  fourfold;  the  number  of 
synods  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  nnm- 
her  of  conmiunicants  has  multiplied  more  than 
threefold.  Since  1860  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion has  increased  to  the  extent  of  16  synods^ 
893  ministers,  1,265  congregations,  and  192,777 
communicants. 

Thirty-two  Lutheran  papers  were  published 
in  1870,  namely,  eight  English,  sixteen  Ger- 
man, two  Swedish,  and  six- Norwegian  and 
Danish. 

The  General  Council  began  its  fourth  general 
meeting  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  November  8d. 
The  Rev.  0.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president ;  and,  as  not  only  Eng- 
lish speaking,  but  also  German,  Swedish,  and 
Norwegian  synods  are  connected  with  this  or- 
ganization, the  Council  chose  English,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  secretaries.  The 
Council  spent  most  of  its  time  in  the  discussion 
of  the  theses  on  justification,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  questions  put  by  the 
Minnesota  Synod,  which  was  at  last  passed  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  General  Coun- 
cil having  declared  at  its  second  meeting,  held 
at  Pittsburg,  November,  1868,  that  heretics 
and  fundamental  errorists  cannot  be  admitted 
to  its  altars  as  communicants,  nor  into  its 
pulpits  as  teachers  of  our  congregations,  the 
Jiinnesota  Synod  inquired  whether,  by  "  fun- 
damental errorists,''  those  are  to  be  under- 
stood who,  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  doc- 
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trineB  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrcb,   are  oot  in  At  the  ontbreak  of  tbe  war  between  France 

harmony  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Word  and  Germany,  the  representative  of  Luxemburg 

of  God,  as  it  is  confessed  and  taught  in  the  at  Paris  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  a  recogni- 

Church  ?    The  Council  gives  the  following  an-  tion  of  its  neutrality  from  the  French  Govem- 

Bwer :  ment,  although  Prussia  had  declared  her  readi- 

,   rrn.  n        in       n     -^^  a.^  r,    jf    '          ^  ^^^  ^^  rccoguize  and  respect,  its  neutral  posi- 

1.  The  General  Cotmcil,  with  the  Confessions  «nd  4.:^«  -t^-^^^^a^a  *>»«*  ir»o*.^/-nroa  «,^ii:,,^  ♦rv  J^^i^^ 

iheologittis  of  onr  Churih.  distinguishas  between  **^?»  Provided  that  France  was  willing  to  make 

the  dootrines  which  are  Aindamental  to  the  existence  ^  simUar  declaration. 

of  Cfhiistianity— that  is,  "essential  to  true  knowledge  On  October  2dd  Prince  Henry  arrived  at 

of  Christ,  and  faith  in  Him,"  without  which  the  hope  Luxemburg,  and  was  waited  upon  by  the  city 

fandiSiS  to  tre'^wS^^^^  authorities,  who  declared  that  the  people  of 

-that  is,  to  the  full  and  absolut^rfeotion  of  Chri^  *^®  ^and-duchy  firmly  adhered  to  the  princi- 

tian  doctrine,  without  whichj  in  the  judgment  of  pie  of  neutrality,  and  wished  to  see  the  mdepen- 

charity,  it  may  still  be  possible  for  persons  to  be  denceoftheir  country  respected.  The  prince  re- 

"r  Tn  r«««.^  *A  tT.«  n«A.f?nn  T*f«rri««  ♦»  i»  ft,«^*  P^^®^  ^^  assurfng  the  pcoplc  that  their  indepen- 

mlAlJl  JSSriL^*th\rm"^^^^^                  K:  dence  was  in  no  way  endangered,  and  that  t^eir 

ing :  (a. )  Although  the  General  Council  holds  the  dis*  neutrauty  was  secured  by  tbe  Treaty  of  London, 

tinetive  dootrines  of  our  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  A  permanent  committee    was    appointed  to 

as  in  such  sense  fdndamental,  that  those  who  err  in  watch  over  the  neutrality  of  the  duchy, 

them  err  in  ftindamental  dootrines ;  nevertheless,  in  Qn  December  8d,  Prussia  informed  the  Gov- 

employing  the  terms"  fundamental  enrorists,"  in  the  ^^^^^4.  ^p  xv«  nL*,,;i  rkr.v^  ♦!,«♦    «-  4*  i,«;i 

declStlSis  made  at  Pittsbuiy,  it  understaiids  not  ©jnment  of  the  Grand-Duke  that,  as  it  had 

thosewhoareare  the  victims  of  involuntary  mistime,  allowed  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

but  those  who  wilfiiUy,  wickedly,  and  persistently  grand-duchy  by  the  French,  Prussia  was  no 

desert,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Christian  fsith,  ea-  longer  bound  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 

R^??^fe"Ti?'*^^^)^^   •    ®'?T?^*^'*^^°.'^^  territory  of  Luxemburg.  The  following  was  the 

Catholk,  m  the  purest  form  in  which  it  now  exists  T     .   ^  ?^      j-^i*^«»^wt*A|j.   ***«  *v«v  »t  lug  tt  «» vxi^ 

on  earth,  to  wit,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  ^^  ^^  Count  liismarck's  note,  of  wnicn  copies 

and  thus  overturn  or  destroy  the  foundation  in  them  were  transmitted  to  the  European  powers : 


life,  (b.)  The  paiticidar  appUcatoon  of  these  pimcmlea  ©erely  endeavored  to  remain  neutral,  Prussia  would 

*^V*!**5°'^°^*  ^  the  narrow  iphere  in  which  alone  huvo  scrupulously  observed  a  strict  neutraUty,  but 

conflict  of  opmion  on  this  subject  is  stall  possible,  as  neither  Francenor  Luxemburg  has  done  so.    The 

^r^J^eiisxxTMy  decided  by  the  declarations  made  j.^^^^  feeUngs  of  the  population  of  the  duchy  are 

at  Pittsbuw,  the  Council  leaves,  where  it  must  needs  g^own  in  the  treatment  of^  German  ofBcials.  I»ms- 

be  left,  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  our  fiuth-  g^  did  not  hold  that  Government  responsible  for 

M  pastors  and  congregations,  as  the  oases  anse.  ^)^q  ^^^  conduct  toward  her  of  individuals,  but  she 

frt.n         'iji*           J        tirjsji  thought  that  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  repress 

^   The  Council  adjourned  on  Wednesday  even-  the  reprovisioning  of  ThionviUe  through  trains  Trom 

ing,  November  9th,  to  meet  m  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Luxemburg.  Such  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  neutrality 

in  iTovember,  18T1.  laws  ooula  not,  however,  have  taken  place  without 

LUXEMBURG,  a  grand-duchy  of  Europe,  J^l  connivance  of  the  Goyeniment  offleials.    PmssU 

connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Holland  in  tj^  i^fpoTJSftW^ot^^^^^ 

person  of  the  sovereign.     The  grand-duchy  proceeding  would  inevitably  load,  but  her  warning 

in  times  of  war  derives  its  importance  from  the  was  unheeded. 

strategical  advantages  its  possession  would  give  4^  *^®  ^^  ®',  ¥***  numbers  of  Frendi  soldiers 

either  Prnfi«*ia  or  Franoe      The  virefferent  nr  '"^^  offloera  passed  through  Luxemburg  to  evade  the 

Ia^I  ^      /  *       -P  \     ^'    K  1  o  Jix  <^^!t  Gennan  tro^*,  and  to  rejoin  the  FrenSh  army  north 

stadtholder  (since  February  5,  1850)  is  Prince  ^f  the  town  oJ  Luxemblirg.    The  resident  4'rench 

Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  brother  of  the  SLing,  consul  was  at  the  office  of  the  railwav  station  to  assist 

bom  June  18, 1820,    The  area  comprises  999  Aigitives  in  reaching  France.  Two  tnousand  soldiers 

square  miles ;  population,  on  December  8, 1867,  thua  refnforoed  the  rren<^  army,  and  the  Govern- 

109  9K8.  of  whom  100  307  were  males  and  QQ  fiKl  "*"*  of  Lnxembnnf  did  nothmg  to  prevent  it.    Thia 

iJ»,Joa,oiwDomiuu,dU7weremaies,anayy,bDi  ^doubtedly  constitutes  a  gross  violation  of  neu- 

females.  The  city  of  Luxemburg  had,  m  1867,  trality.  The  conditions  on  which  Prussia  bases  her 
14,634  inhabitants.  The  ecclesiastical  statistics  neutrality  therefore  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence 
show  the  population  to  consist  of  199,018  Ro-  of  which  Prussia  declares  on  her  piurt  that  she  con- 
man  Catholics,  361  Protestants,  665  Jews,  »ideTsherMlf  no  Iomct  bound  to  regard  tl^^^ 
««;i  1  o  «,/^^Tx«  J«  ^f  ^♦v^*  «««♦«  tCL  ?«i,«TxU««*I  ©f  Luxemburg.  She  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to 
and  19  members  of  other  sects.  The  inhabitants  ^^^^j^  oompemjation  from  the  duchy  for  lossef  sus- 
are  almost  exclusively  of  German  extraction,  tained  by  Prussia  consequent  on  the  non-observance 
In  1867  the  French-speaking  population  was  of  her  neutrality,  and  wul  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
estimated  at  from  8,000  to  4,000.  According  to  «««nre  herself  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  pro- 
the  budget  for  1869,  the  revenue  consisted  of  «««dhig8. 

$996,293 ;  expenditure,  $856,646.    The  public  The  King  of  Holland  assured  the  Government 

debt  consists  of  two  loans,  contracted  excln-  of  Luxemburg  that  he  would  defend  the  treaty 

sively  for  railroad  purposes,  and  amounting  of  1867,  and  Sie  honor  and  independence  of  the 

altogether  to  $2,280,000;  $114,000  of  which  duchy,    and  at  the  same  time  approved  its 

are  annually  reduced  by  amortization.    The  course  of  action.    The  Prussian  Government 

length  of  rwlroad  in  operation,  in  1868,  was  semi-offlcially  announced  that  it  had  no  de- 

107  miles.  signs  against  the  grand-duchy,  but  was  in- 
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clined  to  sabmit  to  arbitration  its  complaints  proclaiming  the  attachment  of  tbe  inhabitants 
relative  to  the  violation  of  neutrality  with  a  to  the  ruling  dynasty  and  institutions, 
view  to  a  claim  for  indenmity.  An  informal  The  British  Cabinet,  while  protesting  against 
meeting  of  the  Luxemburg  deputies  having  the  attitude  of  Prussia  toward  Luxemburg,  in- 
been  held  to  consider  the  complaints  of  Count  timated  that  the  proceeding  of  Prussia  in  this 
von  Bismarck,  and  especially  those  regarding  question  was  analogous  to  that  of  Russia  with 
M.  Cussy,  the  French  consul,  and  the  shelter  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1856.  Count  Bismarck, 
afforded  French  soldiers,  Herr  Fohr,  repre-  in  reply,  denied  this  analogy,  saying  that,  while 
sentative  of  the  duchy  at  Berlin,  was  sent  to  Russia  aimed  at  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
Versailles  to  explain  the  facts  to  the  King  of  of  Paris,  Prussia  fully  acknowledged  the  Treaty 
Prussia.  The  King  replied  that  further  explana-  of  London,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  relieved 
tion  was  expected,  to  justify  the  action  of  the  from  its  obligations.  But  the  renewal  of  a 
Luxemburg  Government.  He  hoped  no  future  violation  of  the  neutrality  compact  by  either 
complications  would  arise.  Diplomatic  nego-  Luxemburg  or  France  would  necessarily  cause 
tlations  were  impossible  as  long  as  the  war  the  occupation  of  the  neutral  territory  by  the 
continued.  Grerman  army,  the  Prussian  Government  being 
The  Luxemburg  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  its  determined  to  remove  all  similar  obstacles  to 
session  of  December  2rst,  adopted  an  address  its  strategical  movements. 

M 

MACLISE,  Daniel,  R.  A.,  an  eminent  Brit-  a  leading  attraction  in  the  Vernon  Gallery  at 
ish  painter,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  January  25,  the  Kensington  Museum.  He  executed  in  tbe 
1811 ;  died  in  London,  April  2G,  1870.  In  early  same  year  **  The  Return  of  the  Knight "  and 
childhood  he  showed  great  talent  for  drawing,  ^^  The  Origin  of  the  Harp."  In  1843  appeared 
but  was  placed  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house  in  his  "Actor's  Reception  of  the  Author,  Gil 
Cork,  which  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left,  and  Bias ; "  and  in  the  following  year  "  The  Lady 
proceeding  to  London  became  a  student  in  the  released  by  Sabrina  fi*om  the  Enchanted  Chair." 
Royal  Academy.  Here  he  labored  with  zeal  In  1847  he  executed  his  famous  design  of  dhake- 
and  perseverance,  and  during  his  course  of  speare's  ^'  Seven  Ages."  After  that  time  his 
study  received  all  the  medals  for  which  he  cnief  pictures  were  "  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry  " 
competed,  including  the  gold  medal  twice  sue-  and  "The  Spirit  of  Justice,"  both  painted  in 
cessively.  The  summer  of  1830  he  spent  in  oil  and  fresco  for  the  apartments  in  the  British 
studying  the  galleries  and  ateliers  of  Paris,  and  House  of  Lords.  In  1854  he  exhibited  a  large 
during  that  time  and  the  two  next  years  he  and  important  picture,  representing  the  mar- 
worked  diligently,  making  designs  and  sketches  riage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva,  at  the  time  of  the 
for  booksellers,  contributing  caricatures  to  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign 
Fraser's  Magaziney  and  painting  portraits.  Mr.  of  Henry  II.  Among  the  smaller  works  of  Mr. 
Maclise  derived  the  inspiration  for  one  of  the  Maclise  were  a  set  of  drawings,  forty-two  in  all, 
first  three  pictures  he  exhibited  at  the  British  illustrative  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  exhibited 
Institution  from  that  scene  of  Moore's  Lalla  by  him  in  1856,  which  made  considerable  im- 
Rookh  whecein  Mokanna  unveils  his  features  pression.  He  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  Zelica.  Some  of  his  other  paintings  were  charge  of  the  execution  of  a  series  of  cartoons 
"  All-hallow  Eve,"  and  a  "  Love  Adventure  of  to  be  painted  in  fresco  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Francis  I.  with  Diana  of  Poiotiers."  These  ment,  illustrative  of  the  prindpal  events  in 
established  his  fame,  and  he  ceased  to  cultivate  England's  naval  and  military  records.  Of 
portrait-painting,  at  which  he  labored  more  these,  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  and  "The 
from  necessity  than  taste.  In  1835  he  exhibited  Meeting  of  BlUcher  and  Wellington  after  the 
the  "  Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  were  engraved  on  a  large 
Peacock,"  and  the  Royal  Academy,  appreciating  scale,  in  line,  for  the  Art  Union,  and  a  fine 
the  ability  he  displayed  in  this  work,  elected  picture  of  the  former  was  in  the  Royal  Academy 
him  one  of  their  Associates.  This  was  followed  Exhibition  of  1866.  After  the  refusal  by  Sir 
by  paintings  showing  great  versatility  and  E.  Landsecr  in  1866  of  the  prc^^idency  of  the 
power  of  delineation.  England  in  the  days  of  Royal  Academy,  it  was  offered  to  Maclise,  who 
chivalry,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  Italian  also  declined  the  honor, 
scenes,  furnished  subjects  for  his  brush,  and  MAINE.  The  Legislature  met  on  Wednes- 
were  all  treated  with  masterly  skill.  In  1841  day,  the  6th  of  January,  and  adjourned  Thurs- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  day,  March  24th,  after  having  passed  836  acts 
From  that  time  he  retained  the  place  of  one  of  and  105  resolves,  which  were  improved  by  the 
the  first  painters  in  popularity,  though  he  had  (xovernor. 

to  endure  his  share  of  adverse  criticism,  owing  A  bill  to  abolish  the  penalty  of  capital  punish- 
to  the  wide  difference  between  his  style  and  ment  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
that  of  other  painters.  In  1842  his  chief  work  session,  but  was  finally  lost  in  the  House  by  a 
was  "  The  Play  Scene  "  in  Hamlet,  which  forms  vote  of  fifty-six  to  sixty-nine.  A  bill  to  increase 
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tJbie  fitriugency  of  the  proLibitory  liquor  law- 
passed  both  Houses  without  opposition,  and 
became  a  law,  the  Governor  afSxing  his  signa- 
ture for  that  reason  alone,  as  he  stated  in  his 
message  returning  the  act,  A  general  incorpo- 
ration act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  forma- 
tion of  manufacturing  and  other  corporations, 
without  special  legislation.  The  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1869,  providing  for  reviews 
in  criminal  cases,  was  repealed.  An  act  was 
passed  creating  the  office  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, and  providing  that  the  business  of 
insurance  of  any  kind  shall  only  be  carried  on 
in  the  8tate  by  companies  found  by  him  to  be 
solvent.  Stringent  acts  for  the  protection  of 
fish  and  game  were  passed. 

The  following  is   the  Federal   census   of 
Haine,  taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 

isro. 

1860. 

AnHrofiropirIn  , , , , . . 

86,885 
S9,609 
82,090 
18,807 
86,470 
68,a06 
30,832 
96,697 
83,488 
74,691 
14,408 
18,8(« 
84,611 
84.685 
48,848 
60,174 

S0,796 

Aroostook 

29,479 

Cambcrland 

75,501 

Franklin 

90,408 

HaneocJr « . .  t . 

87,767 

Kfcmn^b^c. 

66,666 

Knox 

89,716 

Lin  coin 

97,800 

Oxford 

86,606 

Penobfleot 

74,781 

PlscataqnlB 

16,089 

Sagadahoc 

91,700 

Somerset 

86,768 

Waldo 

87,447 

WashinetoQ 

49,684 

York...: 

60,107 

Total 

696,468 

698,979 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Bepublican  State 
Convention  was  held  in  Augusta,  and  was  the 
largest  over  assembled  in  the  State,  l,2d4  dele- 
gates being  present,  and  the  voting  consuming 
two  hours.  Sidney  Perham  was  nominated  for 
Governor. 

^  The  convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Jie$olv€df  That  we  rajoioe  in  the  vast  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  our  State,  and  hold  that  it  should 
be  the  constant  effort  of  every  department  of  the 
State  government,  by  a  wise,  uniform,  and  farsceing 
State  policy,  to  develop  these  resources,  and  bring 
them  into  active  operation,  and  thus  to  Aimish  profit- 
able employment  for  our  industrious  people,  and  a 
home  market  for  the  produce  of  our  farms,  and  to 
stay  the  tide  of  emiipratlon  from  our  State,  and  in- 
crease our  wealth  andpopulation. 

Kesolted,  That  while  we  would  maintiun  and  pre- 
serve the  sacredneas  of  the  pubUo  debt  of  tLo  State 
and  nation,  and  favor  the  gradual  payment  of  the 
same  aocordin^  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract, 
wo  are  also  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  internal  and  external,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  puolio  credit  and  a  wise  regard  to  all  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  countiy,  and  we  are  opposed 
to  fostering  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  hold  that  the  burdens  and  the  benefits 
should  be  equally  distributed. 

Betoived,  That  the  shipping  interests  of  the  State 
and  nation  demand  the  oare  and  protection  of  the 
Government,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measurea  as 
shall  relieve  the  owners  and  builders  of  vessels. 

lUiohed,  That  we  renew  our  adhesion  to  the  prinei- 
]>les  of  prohibition,  and  a  vigorous  and  impartial  en- 
toroement  of  the  laws  to  that  end. 

Btiolvtd^  That  we  have  entire  oonfidenco  in  the 


ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Perham,  the  nominee  of  this  convention,  and  that,os 
additional  evidence  of  the  fidelitv  of  the  people  of 
Maine  to  true  Bepublican  principles,  we  propose  to 
elect  him  by  a  triumphant  m^jonty. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Portland,  and,  after  an  ex- 
cited discussion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baugor 
on  the  16th  of  August,  by  a  vote  of  262  to  165. 
The  convention  reassembled  at  Baugor  on  th^e 
16th  of  August,  and  nominated  as  candidate 
for  Governor  Greneral  Charles  W.  Koberts. 
The  convention  then  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

J20K>^«2,  That  the  national  Administration  has 
proved  a  failure.  It  has  violated  its  sacred  pledges 
to  the  people.  It  promised  them  economy  and  faith- 
fulness in  national  affairs,  but  it  has  given  them  ex- 
travagance and  corruption.  It  promised  a  republican 
form  of  government,  but  in  many  of  the  States  it  has 
established  a  military  despotism,  trying  thereby  to 
intimidate  the  people  thereof,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  their  wicked  rule. 

JUtolved.  That  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments  are  swelled  beyond  all  prece- 
dent and  calculations  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
number  and  salaries  ofthelr  officers.  In  this  we  find 
glaring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  system  which 
IS  rapidly  corrupting  the  public  service,  robbing  labor 
of  the  broad  it  nas  eameo,  and  endangering  the  liber- 
tiee  of  the  people. 

Betolvedy^Yiix  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
which  withdrew  from  the  people  of  the  several  school- 
districts  of  this  State  the  right  to  regulate  the  mode 
of  educating  their  children  as  they  might  deem  best, 
is  one  of  the  many  dangerous  attempts  to  abrid^i^  the 
rights  of  our  citixens  and  abrogate  a  time-honored 
law  and  usage  of  this  State. 

JS^solved^  That  the  tariff  for  protection  is  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  weal^^iy  and  the  monopolists'; 
that  fne  trade  is  the  right  of  the  people. 

StBolved^  That  we  invite  the  thougntful  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  Maine,  with  whom  ship-building 
and  freightmg  have  heretofore  been  successful  pur- 
suits, to  the  fact  that  the  seaboard  of  Maine  languishes 
and  aaily  grows  worse  because  of  vexatious  taxation 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Bepublican  Administration  to 
afford  adequate  legislation. 

Jiaolved,^  That,  while  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
favor  of  a  judicious  regulation  by  law  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  they  are  opposed  to  the  present 
prohibitory  law  and  the  restoration  of  the  State  con- 
stabulary. 

£e9olvecL  That  the  introduction  of  swarms  of  igno- 
rant and  heathenish  Asiatics  into  this  country,  to 
cheapen  and  degrade  labor,  is  fraught  with  immense 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought 
to  be  vigorously  resisted. 

Btsolvedj  That  this  convention,  in  presenting  for 
the  sufirage  of  the  people  of  Maine  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Charts  W.  Booerts  of  Bangor  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  recommend  him  as  a  citizen 
whose  gallantry  in  the  field  is  only  equalled  by  his 
ability  as  a  civilian,  and  his  qualities  as  a  gentleman, 
and  as  one  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chiei 
Magistrate  in  such  a  manner  as  wUl  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  State. 

Although  the  Democrats  were  hopelessly  in 
the  minority,  the  campaign  was  yery  vigorously 
conducted,  and  resulted  as  follows :  Sidney  Per- 
ham, 64,040;  Charles  W.  Roberts,  44,534;  Re- 
publican mfgority,  9,506. 

On  the  presidential  vote  in  1868  the  Repub- 
lican mtyority  was  26,986,  and  in  1869,  with 
three  candidates,  the  vote  for  Governor  gave 
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the  Bepnblican  candidate  amiyority  of  12,406  expenditures  have  been  $91,149.28;  receipts, 

votes  over  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  of  $88,272.92. 

7,623  over  both  the  Democratio  and  Temper-  There  were  in  the  hoepital,  December  1^ 

ance  candidates  combined.    The  election  was  1869,  887  patients — 158  males  and  179  females, 

one  of  an  important  character,  as  not  only  the  There  have  been  admitted  since,  180 — 66  males 

Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  were  and  64  females — ^making  a  total  of  467  nndar 

to  be  elected,  bat  also  members  of  Congress^  treatment.    The  condition  of  the  disohargod 

and  indirectly  a  United  States  Senator,  os  the  is  as  follows :  Becoveredf  48^-19  males  and  29 

members  of  the  Legislature  then  chosen  were  females;   improved,  19 — 10  males  and  9  fe- 

to  elect  a  Senator  for  the  Ml  term.    On  this  males;   nnimproved,  18-*-ll  males  imd  7  fb- 

account  both  parties  exerted  themselves  to  the  males.    Eighteen  males  and  nine  females  have 

utmost  to  bring  out  a  full  vote.  died.    The  number  of  deaths  is  one-sixth  less 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  than  last  year.    The  longest  time  spent  in  the 

for  1871  is :  hospital,  for  any  one  of  those  who  died,  was  a 

T>-«„vr«o«-                 *S?*^     ^7?*  '"*"*i5^°*'*  few  months  over  twenty-five  yeara;  the  short* 

Democrat* 8           83           41  ®*^  "°^*  ^**  ^®®*  ttiBiL  one  week,  while  tiie 

—        —        —  average  time  was  about  two  years  and  three 

Bepnblican  miyority . ...  25           75         100  months.    The  civil  oondiUon  of  those  admitted 

The  common-school  system  of  the  State  has  during  the  year  is  as  follows:  27  males  and  26 

been  in  a  good  and  constantly-improving  condi-  females  are  married ;  82  males  and  28  females 

tion  during  the  year.  The  number  of  scholars,  are  single;  6  are  widowers  and  11  are  widows, 

average  attendance,  and  amount  of  money  Forty-two  of  the  patients  now  in  the  hospital 

raised,  were  increased,  while  teachers  were  bet-  are  supported  entirely  by  the  State ;  252,  being 

ter  paid  than  formerly.    The  expense  of  the  in  indigent  oiroumstanoes,  receive  State  aid  or 

common  schools  was  about  $750,000,  or  $8  a  $1.50  per  week  toward  their  support,  while  50 

scholar.    The  Normal  Schools  have  proved  either  ]pay  their  own  bills  or  are  supported  by 

valuable   auxiliaries   in   the  school  system;  their  fnends.    Since  the  opening  of  the  hos* 

more  than  600  young  men  and  women  have  pital,  in  1840,  8,689  patients  have  been  admit* 

been    connected   with  the  two,  upward  of  ted;  8,294  have  been  discharged,  of  whom 

100  graduates  have  been  sent  out,  and  most  of  1,489   recovered,  686   improved,  554   unim- 

them  are  employed  in  the  State.    Committees  proved,  and  615  have  died.    Of  the  varied 

and  county  supervisors  are  unanimous  in  com-  cases  of  insanity,  a  large  proportion  of  those 

mendation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  admitted  have  a  morbid  condition  of  brain, 

normal  students  wherever  employed  in  the  induced  by  dyspepsia.    Healthful  occupation 

State.  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  the  treat* 

The  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  established  ment  of  this  class, 

by  the  Legislature  of  1870,  have  proved  of  The  amount  of  receipts  into  the  State  Treas* 

great  service,  and  more  than  8,000  teachers  nry,  during  the  year  1870,  is  $4,924,164.12 ; 

were  instructed  at  a  cost  of  but  $4,000.    The  cash  in  the  Treasury,  January  1,  1870,  $286,* 

Board  of  County  Supervisors  appointed  by  the  930.68.    Total,  $5,160,094.75.    Whole  amount 

same  Legislature  was  not  organized  until  May,  of  payments  for  the  year  1870,  $6,041,846.64; 

but  has  been  of  great  value.    The  measures  cashintheTreasury,  December  81, 1870,  $118,- 

which  will  be  urged  upon  the  Legislature  of  248.11.    Total,  $5,160,094.75. 

1871  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  district  sys-  The  State  debt,  a  year  since,  was  $8,100,000, 

tem,  the  employment  of  teachers  by  the  Su-  and  by  the  payment  of  $26,000  to  Massachu- 

perintendent  School  Committee  instead  of  by  setts,  and  $8,000,  the  balance  of  a  loan  created 

agents,  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars,  and  in  1855,  the  debt  has  decreased  $88,000. 

uniformity  of  text-books.  The  amount  of  sales  of  liquors  by  the  State 

At  the  State  Reform  School  the  year  has  Commissioner  to  cities  and  towns,  during  the 

been  a  profitable  one  in  all  respects.    The  re-  year  1869,  was  $95,195.66.    A  large  majority 

port  of  the  Superintendent  gives  the  following  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  in  the 

facts  in  reference  to  the  school :  State  evidently  have  no  agencies,  or  do  not 

Whole  number  of  boys  received  into  the  school  procure  their  liquors  of  the  Commissioner. 

since  its  opening 1,223  Of  the  sixty-nine  State  banksdoing  business 

Nmnber  of  boys  in  school  December  1, 1869. . .      188  in  the  State  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  the  congres- 

a\?;t*L^tottter:::::::::::  "^^  «<»«^  ^^^*  "*'^'^}T.?^*}r'/r 

Escaped 4  renoy,  and  havmg  a  capital  of  $8,008,000,  fifty- 

AUowedto  go  on  t^ialV/..V///.^^V... '...'!!!!!      19  seven  have  been  replaced  by  national  banks, 

Pardoned  by  Governor 1  four  have  been  closed  up  without  successors, 

Whole  number  romaming  December  1, 1870. . .     ISO  three  are  in  process  of  closing,  and  five,  with 

There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  in-  a  capital  of  $445,000,  have  been  rechartered. 

stitution  of  $2^8.46.  Forty-nine  of  these  banks  are  still  bound  to  re- 

The  Insane  Hospital  has  been  crowded  dur-  deem  their  outstanding  circulation, 

ing  the  year  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  The  present  number  of  savings-banks  in  the 

new  wing  which  was  completed  in  November  State  is  forty-three.    The  total  deposits  of  the 

does  not  afford  the  desired  relief.    The  entire  savings-banks  at  the  date  of  examination  were 
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$15,820,791.52.  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease of  loans  on  real  estate  and  collaterals, 
while  the  amount  on  names  has  decreased  in 
the  snm  of  $414,614.75,  still  leaving  the  snm 
of  $898,868.47.  the  larger  part  of  which  is  in 
notes  talen  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 

1869,  prohibiting  such  loans. 

The  Board  and  Oommissioners  of  Immigra- 
tion give  an  account  of  the  first  attempt  to 
add  to  the  population  from  a  foreign  country. 
A  commissioner  sailed  from  the  United  States, 
April  80th,  and  arriTed  at  Gothenburg,  Swe- 
den, on  the  1 6th  of  May.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
a  colony  of  51  souls — 22  men,  11  women,  and 
18  children — sailed  from  Gothenberg.  .  On  the 
28d,  just  four  months  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  enter- 

grise,  and  four  weeks  from  the  time  they  left 
weden,  the  emigrants  were  set  down  at  their 
new  home  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,  which  is  called 
"  New  Sweden."  In  September,  12  other  set- 
tlers arrived  from  Sweden,  and,  in  October,  20 
more  came.  The  colony  now  numbers  114  per- 
sons, of  which  58  are  men,  20  women,  and  86 
children. 

A  railroad  war  has  interested  the  citizens  of 
the  entire  State,  and  the  issue  is  now  in  litiga- 
tion, large  amounts  of  money  and  importuit 
legal  questions  being  involved.  The  complaint 
comes  from  certain  stockholders  in  the  Maine 
Oentral  Railway,  against  the  corporation,  and 
is  based  upon  certain  contracts  dated  May  12, 

1870,  for  the  leasing  to  the  Maine  Oentral 
Bailroad  Company,  by  the  Portland  and  Ken- 
nebec Railroad  Company,  of  its  railroad,  de- 
pots, franchise,  rolling-stock,  and  property  of 
every  description,  for  the  term  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  and  the  assigimient 
of  the  lease,  held  by  the  Portland  and  Kenne- 
bec Railroad  Company,  of  the  Somerset  and 
Kennebec  Railroad  Company  for  a  like  term. 
These  contracts  farther  provide  that  the  earn- 
ings of  both  roads  shall,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Maine  Central,  be  appropriated  for  the  lo- 
cation and  building  by  ihe  latter  road  of  a  new 
road  from  some  point  on  their  line  in  Danville 
to  a  point  of  junction  with  the  Portland  and 
Kennebec  Railroad,  and  for  a  change  of  the 
gauge  of  their  track  and  rolling  stock  to  con- 
form with  that  now  in  use  by  the  latter  road. 

The  complainants  allege  that  these  contracts 
are  in  fraud  of  the  general  right  of  the  stock- 
holders in  law  and  equity,  and  in  violation  of 
chapter  57,  page  81,  of  the  revised  statutes 
of  1857,  and  they  pray  that  all  the  defendants 
may  be  enjoined  against  making  any  change  in 
the  gauge  or  width  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road or  its  rolling-stock,  and  against  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  line  of  riulroad  from 
Danville  junction  to  the  Portland  and  Kenne- 
bec Railroad,  and  against  the  doing  of  any 
other  act  or  thing  under  the  contracts  afore- 
said. 

The  ii\j unction  was  denied,  and  the  merits 
of  the  case  ore  now  being  tried  in  an  equity 
suit. 

Vol.  X.— 80   ▲ 


MAN — ^His  Statubb  and  Bulk.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Anthropological  Society, 
Dr.  Beddoe,  has  recently  been  at  the  pains  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  stature  and  bulk  of 
the  men  between  28  and  50  years  of  age  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  result  of  his  observations 
has  been  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  that  so- 
ciety. He  fixed  upon  the  limits  of  age  men- 
tioned, because  at  the  age  of  28  man  is  believed 
to  have  attained  his  full  stature,  and  at  that  of 
50  to  enter  into  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
life.  The  plan  pursued  was  to  forward  to 
country  doctors  and  other  scientifically -edu- 
cated persons,  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  for 
the  interests  of  science,  a  formula  to  be  filled 
up,  requiring  surname,  age,  birthplace,  occu- 
pation, height,  weight,  and  color  of  eyes,  of  as 
many  men  between  the  ages  mentioned  as 
each  could  examine.  More  wholesale  statistics 
also  helped  out  his  researches,  such  as  those 
furnishing  the  stature,  bulk,  etc.,  of  the  in- 
mates in  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  ofii- 
cial  recruiting  statistics  of  the  "War  Ofiice. 
His  object  for  asking  for  names  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  migrations  that  have  taken 
place  since  they  became  general,  as  of  Welsh 
into  Liverpool,  Highlanders  into  Glasgow, 
Cornish  men  into  Devon,  etc. 

The  commentary  made  by  Dr.  Beddoe  upon 
the  facts  he  has  gathered  together  is,  however, 
lucid  and  ingenious.  He  divides  England  and 
Wales  into  five  districts,  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, one  being  manufacturing,  another  min- 
ing, a  third  rurol,  a  fourth  more  strictly 
agricultural,  the  fifth  being  the  metropolis. 
Scotland  forms  a  sixth  district.  This  is  his 
general  summary  for  Great  Britain : 


Occa]iaUoni. 


UisceUaneoiiB  oiit*door.. 

Gierke,  etc 

Masons,  etc 

Laborers 

Iron-workers 

Wood- workers 

Bakers 

Miners 

Tailors  andrboemakers. . 

JMlscellaneons  in-door 

Grooms 


Komber. 

Aren^ 
Stature. 

ft,     hi. 

174 

5    7.66 

343 

6    7.28 

100 

6    7.18 

884 

5    7.11 

209 

,6    7.11 

200 

•6  'roe 

84 

6    6.91 

87 

6    6.91 

186 

5    6.80 

885 

6    6.77 

101 

5    6.67 

ATcnee 
W«t^t. 

IlM. 

142.11 
186.74 
189  12 
140.86 
140.22 
187.07 
142.06 
188.21 
184.49 
182.68 
138.72 


When  the  individuals  yielding  these  figures 
are  sifted  into  their  respective  districts,  the 
average  height  and  bulk  of  the  various  work- 
ers come  out  differently.  In  the  Sussex 
group  the  laborers  stand  next  in  height  to 
ttkosQ  engaged  in  miscellaneous  out-door  occu- 
pations; while  in  Kent  these  lastfaU  below 
clerks,  miners,  laborers,  wood-workers,  those 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  in-door  occupations, 
and  even  grooms.  Again,  in  Kent  the  80  iron- 
workers measured  are  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  as  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  while^ 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  49  represent- 
atives of  that  industry  head  it.  These  differ- 
ences are  explained  by  various  suggestions. 
The  iron-workers  are  to  some  extent  picked 
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men,  because  in  some  processes  so  much  ex-  Foreign  observations  bronght  to  bear  apon 

ertion  and  endarance  of  heat  are  required  that  these  show  that  the  880  Gloucestershire  men 

none  but  strong  youths  adopt  that  branch  of  examined  by  Dr.  Beddoe  and  his  friends  aver- 

industry.    In  some  counties,  where  the  agri-  age  exactly  the  same  height,  and  as  nearly  as 

cultural  laborer  is  ill  paid,  the  tall  young  men  possible  the  same  weight,  as  the  average  adult 

enlist,  and  so  reduce  the  average  height  of  inhabitants  of  Brussels.     And  the   average 

those  left  on  the  soil ;  and  in  the  neighbor-  weight  of  40  Frenchmen,  ascertained  by  Tenon, 

hood  of  the  metropolis  there  is  a  special  open-  in  1783,  is  foand  to  leave  considerably  less 

ing  for  strong  tall  men  from  the  surrounding  difference  in  favor  of  the  southern  Englishman 

districts  as  railway  porters,  draymen,  excava-  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  popular  be^ 

tors,  etc.  lief  in  the  superiority  of  the  latter.    Jn  France 

The  lunatic  and  criminal  returns  show  the  only  77  per  1,000  are  excluded  by  size  from 
curious  fact  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  on  enlisting,  the  standard  being  5  feet  for  troops  of 
the  average  shorter  than  sane  and  honest  men;  the  line.  In  Korthamptonshire  210  per  1,000 
also  that  dark  eyes  and  black  or  very  dark  hair  are  excluded  because  they  are  less  than  the 
are  more  common  among  lunatics  than  in  the  regulation  height  of  5  feet  5  inches.  In  other 
general  population.  Scottish  criminals  are  counties  there  is  a  larger  proportion ;  and  in 
taller  than  Scottish  lunatics  and  English  crim-  Herefordshire  417  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
inals;  and  these  last  are  below  the  average  do  not  come  up  to  the  present  regimental  stand- 
lunatic  in  stature  and  weight.  Town-bred  ard  of  a  soldier.  Twenty  Icelanders,  weighed 
criminals  ai*e  strikingly  inferior  to  country-  and  measured  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquirv, 
born  criminals.  yielded  an  average  stature  of  6  feet  8.5  mcn- 

The  private  returns  are,  however,  of  a  more  es  and  weight  of  156  pounds, 
pleasant  interest ;  and  the  unravellings  of  the  Looking  at  the  facts  in  a  comprehensive 
respective  influences  of  race,  soil,  climate,  and  light,  Dr.  Beddoe  finds  a  certain  degree  of 
mode  of  life,  are  very  suggestive.  Boughly  conformity  with  the  expectations  a  study  of 
speaking,  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  the  various  races  and  their  settlements  wodld 
north  and  northeast  of  England!,  exceed  in  naturally  suggest.  Wherever  we  know,  from 
stature  those  of  Wales  and  of  the  south  and  historical,  topographical,  or  linguistic  evidence, 
west'of  England ;  exceptions  existing,  notably,  that  the  Scandinavian  element  is  strong,  we  find 
in  the  people  of  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  stature  decidedly  high.  Where  there  are  Teu- 
of  some  of  the  Hebrides  in  the  northern  divis-  tonic  characteristics  stature  is  low  and  weight 
ion,  and  in  those  of  Oomwall  and  the  Scilly  high  in  proportion.  The  tall  stature  in  some 
Islands  in  the  southern.  The  Highlanders  are  spots  in  Kent  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
tall  and  bulky.  The  Lowlanders  of  the  ancient  of  Jutes  and  Frisians.  The  same  tall,  large, 
Norse  district  of  Caithness,  considered  by  for-  red-haired  people  who  occupied  the  Gram- 
mer  observers  as  the  finest  peasantry  in  Brit-  plans  in  Agricola's  time  4o  so  at  the  present 
ain,  come  out  in  this  scrutiny  as  no  bigger  day,  the  author  finds,  without  appreciable 
than  their  neighbors.  The  Edinburgh  and  change.  A  remnant  of  the  northern  JB[ymri  is 
Glasgow  townsmen  are  considerably  smaller,  located  to  the  west  of  Clydesdale  and  in  Upper 
The  tallest  men  in  Britain  are  found  in  Gal-  Galloway ;  and  the  same  race,  with  a  cross  of 
loway,  and  the  heaviest  in  Berwickshire.  The  the  Teutonic  element,  abides  still  among  the 
borderers  equal  or  surpass  the  average  both  in  '  Cheviots  and  InrAllandale,  in  South  Northum- 
Scotland  and  England  in  both  reHpects.  The  berland ;  a  tall  people,  with  light  hair,  dark 
Danish  counties,  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham-  eyes,  and  moderate  weight.  The  Cornish  men 
shire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  exdud-  maintain  the  large  stature  for  which  they  have 
ing  the  manufacturing  towns,  produce  men  been  celebrated  for  some  centuries.  The 
rather  high  in  stature.  Norfolk  can  boast  of  average  stature  of  fair-haired  people,  in  Brit- 
both  stature  and  weight,  especially  in  the  ain  generally,  is  higher  than  that  of  dark- 
Danish  settlement  of  Flegg.  Suffolk  can  boast  haired  men.  Dark-haired  men  with  light  eyes 
of  weight  only.  The  Isle  of  Ely  produces  tall  are  taller  than  others  in  Mull,  Kenmore,  Mar, 
men ;  but  the  southern  part  of  Cambridge,  like  and  Lesmahago  w.  , 
the  south-midland  counties  generally,  can  show  The  supposition  that  climate  influences  stat- 
but  an  undersized  population.  The  native  Lon-  ure  is  unsupported.  Differences  of  elevation 
doner  stands  very  low  in  the  scale  of  stature.  seem  to  be  also  without  consequences,  except 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  too,  there  is  some  in  the  matter  of  corpulence,  which  does  not 

peculiar  information.     Some  Irish   statistics  occur  at  high  levels. 

show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  several  But  diet  is  found  to  have  considerable  con- 
classes  of  returns  relating  to  the  weight  of  sequences.  The  absence  of  luxuries,  such  as 
Irish  peasants  and  laborers,  which  uniformity  butcher^s  meat  and  fermented  drinks,  does  not 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  cor-  exercise  the  least  deleterious  effect  upon  either 

fulent  persons.    The  average  weight  of  an  stature  or  bulk ;  but  absolute  scantiness  of  food 

rish  peasant  may  be  estimated  at  188  pounds,  does.    Where  the  stature  is  greatest,  milk  and 

The  average  weight  of  an  Englishman  is  cal-  meal  appear  to  have  furnished  the  staple  food 

culated  at  145  pounds ;  and  that  of  Scotsmen  of  the  district  in  otiier  parts  of  the  country ; 

at  10  pounds  higher.  and  where  white  bread  is  eaten,  and  there  is 
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but  a  limited  enpply  of  mUk,  as  in  the  large  be  kept  open  ten  months  in  the  year,  and,  if 

towns,  statare  declines.  they  are  not  open  dnring  seven  and  a  half 

To  sum  up,  the  anthor  finds  that  the  statare  months  in  any  year,  the  Comptroller  is  required 
of  man  in  the  large  towns  of  Britain  is  prated  to  withhold  one  quarterly  instalment  of  the 
to  be  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  pnblio-sohool  tax.  A  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
nation;  and  believes  it  possible  that  snch  deg-  each  one  hmidred  dollars  of  taxable  property 
radation  is  hereditary  and  progressive.  In  throughout  the  State  is  to  be  levied  annually  for 
Brussels  it  is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  there  the  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  amount  of 
inhabitants  at  the  age  of  nineteen  were  found  taxes  paid  for  these  by  colored  citizens,  together 
by  MM.  Qnetelet  and  YiUerm^  rather  taller  with  all  donations  made  for  that  purpose,  is  to 
than  those  of  the  surrounding  country.  Wher-  be  set  aside  for  maintaining  schools  for  col- 
ever  a  race  attains  its  maximum  of  physical  ored  children ;  and  the  boards  of  county 
development,  it  contains  its  maximum  of  abll-  school  commissioners  are  authorized  to  appro- 
ity  and  energy.  Thus  the  inhabitant  of  Oude  priate  such  additional  sum  as,  in  their  judg- 
or  the  Punjab  is  as  superior  in  courage  and  ment,  may  be  needed  to  assist  the  schools  for 
energy  to  the  puny  Bengali  as  he  is  in  bodily  colored  children.  At  this  session,  a  registra- 
conformation.  And  Scotland  in  general,  Nor-  tion  law  was  passed,  applicable  to  the  city  of 
thumberland,  Cumberland,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Baltimore.  An  important  act  on  the  subject 
etc.,  and  ComwaU,  are  the  portions  of  Great  t>f  banking  was  passed.  It  declares  that  asso- 
Britain  which  produce  the  finest  and  largest  ciations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
men,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  they  ing  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons, 
also  yield  more  than  their  share  of  ability  and  not  less  in  any  case  than  five,  who  shall  enter 
energy  for  the  national  benefit.  into  articles  of  association,  which  shall  specify 

M  ARTLA]!^).    The  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  general  terms  the  object  for  which  the  asso-    ' 

holding  biennial  sessions,  met  on  the  6th  of  elation  is  formed. 

January,  and  continued  in  session  during  the  Other  measures  of  less  importance  were  an 

constitutional  period  of  ninety  days,  and  ad-  insurancelaw,  anew  iurylaw,  an  act  to  protect 

journed  on  the  4th  of  March.    Its  political  oyster-beds  and  regulate  the  taking  of  oysters 

complexion  was  unanimously  Democratic.  The  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  an  act  for  the 

session  was  an  unusually  interesting  one,  and  protection  of  game  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 

a  large  number  of  bills  became  laws.    The  peake  Bay,  which  are  frequented  by  immense 

fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Cdnstitu-  numbers  of  wild-fowl.    A  controversy,  known 

tion,  having  been  submitted  for  ratification,  as  the  '^oyster  war,"  arose  during  the  year 

was  unanimously  r^ected.    The  subject  of  a  between  the  State  and  Virginia,  as  to  the  juris-  « 

new  school  law  was  early  brought  to  the  at-  diction  of  Sangier  Sound,  which  attracted  no 

tention  of  the  Legislature  by  the  memorial  little   public  attention.    Certain   citizens   of 

of  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers^  Associa-  Maryland,  duly  licensed  by  the  laws  of  that 

tion  addressed  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  State,  had  been  arrested  by  the  Virginia  au- 

two  Houses  on  education.  The  result  of  a  care-  thorities  and  their  vessels  confiscated,  while 

M  consideration  of  this  important  subject  was  they  were  fishing  for  oysters  in  that  sound.  It 

the  passage,  on  the  4th  of  April,  pf  an  act  pro-  was  claimed,  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  that  the 

Tiding  a  general  system  of  free  public  schools,  boundary  between  the  States  at  this  point  was 

Under  the  new  law,  the  supervision  of  the  in  dispute,  and  that  no  interference  should  be 

schools  is  vested  in  a  State  board,  county  made  with  the  citizens  of  Maryland  pending 

boards,  and  school-district  boards.    The  State  its  settlement.    On  the  part  of  Virg^ia,  it  was 

Board  is  composed  of  four  persons  appointed  contended  that  the  arrested  parties  were  fishing 

by  the  Governor.    Their  term  of  office  is  two  on  the  Virginia  side  of  .the  conventional  line 

years.    The  principal  of  the  State  Normal  agreed  upon  in  1668,  by  the  chief  oyster  in- 

School  is  also  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  board,  specters  of  the  two  States,  which  line  was  to 

The  county  board  is  composed  of  three  mem-  be  observed  till  the  final  settlement  of  the 

bers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  boundary  question.    The  arrested  parties  were 

Circuit  Court  for  the  term  of  two  years.    In  subsequently  released,  and  their  property  re- 

oounties  having  more  than  one  hundred  schools,  stored,  and  a  joint  commission  agreed  upon 

five  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed.    The  by  the  two  States  for  the  determination  of  the 

district  boards  are  composed  of  three  persons  boundary.    Subsequently,  a  similar  question 

for  each  school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  arose,  with  regard  to  the  Pocomoke  River, 

county  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  hold  which  had  not  been  settled  at  the  close  of  the 

office  for  one  year.    The  general  supervision  year. 

of  the  school  system  is  vested  in  the  State  Several  railroad  projects  have  been  brought 

Board,  with  the  power  to  explain  and  enforce  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  which,  if  carried 

the  law,  and  to  decide  all  disputed  questions  out,  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 

arising  under  it.    The  county  examiner  is  re-  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State, 

quired  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  service  The  most  important  of  these  have  reference  to 

of  the  public  schools,  and,  in  counties  having  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Danville 

more  than  eighty-five  schools,  an  assistant  ex-  and  Lynchburg  in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  sixty- 

aminer  may  be  appointed.    The  schools  are  to  three  miles,  known  as  the  Danville  and  Lynch- 
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bnrg  Railroad.  The  importance  to  the  State  more  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  indorsement 
of  Maryland  of  completing  this  line  is  shown  by  the  city  of  the  bonds  of  the  Western  Mary- 
in  the  msgority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  land  Railroad  Company,  to  the  amoant  of  $1,- 
and  Means  in  the  City  CoancU  of  Baltimore,  as  400,000.  The  ordinance  was  snbseqnently  sub- 
follows  :  mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  ratified.  The 
The  staples  of  the  South  ara  articles  of  equal  ne-  construction  of  the  road  was  at  once  begun, 
cessity  in  modem  trade,  and  experience  has  proved  *^d  at  tne  end  of  the  year  nad  been  completed 
the  inability  of  any  other  reffion  to  compete  in  their  to  Mechanicstown,  distant  sixty-two  miles 
production.  Cotton  alone,  oefore  the  war,  formed  from  Baltimore.  Another  project,  having  an 
the  basU  of  foreign  commerce,  and  preserved  the  important  bearimr  upon  the  local  interests  of 
balance  of  exchange.  How  rapidly  it  is  regaming  its  IT^dV  *  "'="*"*«  "F^"  «  ^  «^«"  «AtoiCD«  vi 
influence,  is  known  to  all.  Add  tS  this  it^  thelm-  gie  State,  was  that  of  the  Maryland  Central 
mense  product  of  tobacco,  and  the  importance  of  this  Railroad  Company.  This  company  petitioned 
trade  is  at  once  apparent.  The  rapid  transportation  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  aid  to  the  extent  of 
required  by  modeni  commerce  demands  mlroadfe.  $400,000,  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  sum 
cilities  for  the  moving  of  Southern  staples.  Their  Jif  a\  raa  ^aa  *•««  4-k»a  •^^-mr^r^.x  rv#  >vn:i^;«»  <. 
oapacityfor  supporting  raUroads  is  suffidWy  shown  ^^  f  ^'1^^>^^  ,f?^  the  purpose  of  buildmg  a 
by  the  comparative  value  of  the  productions  of  the  T^OAa  from  rJaltimore  to  the  Junction  of  the 
Southwest.  Sixty  pounds  of  cotton  are  worth  $14 ;  Philadelphia  and  Media  Railroad  with  the  Port 
sixty  pounds  of  wheat  are  not  worth  $1.40 ;  sixty  Deposit  road,  at  a  point  near  the  Susquehanna 

?««n±a''Sl^^i'S:Z?  Th  T^Jfv  !!^^\  ^^'  •  1^^  R»ver.    This  road  will  pass  through  the  most 

oecomos  of  this  trade !    The  bulk  of  it  is  earned  by ^     i^  i  j*  ^-i          i.»           ^  tt    c    a        j 

water  to  the  Northern  ports  and  Europe ;  some  of  It  popnious  and  fertile  sections  of  Harford  and 

roaches  Baltimore  by  the  same  means,  and  a  still  Baltimore  Counties,  and  will  open  a  direct 

smaller  amount  by  the  existing  railroads.    It  is  be-  route  to  the  Beading  coal-fields.     The  aid  of 

einnJM  to  be  espeoiidly  attracted  to  us  by  our  facility  the  city  was  also  asked  in  behalf  of  the  Kent 

•  L^^^rfl4^1^S;^l  At-'olT^^^?^^^^  Oo?°ty  road,  which  fa  to  extend  from  E<K,k 
for  striking  for  Southern  trade  is  the  ffreat  increase  -^^"j  ^^  \^^  unesapeake  •  Bay,  twenty  miles 
that  must  toUow,  In  our  Western  and  European  com-  from  Baltimore,  to  Chestertown,  thence  via 
merce,  from  maMng  Baltimore  a  great  dei>ot  for  cot-  Kennedy  nlle  to  Massey's  Cross  Boads,  there 
ton  and  tobacco.  But  how  are  we  to  obtam  it!  Clearly  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Kent  and  Queen 
we  must  preserve  our  coastwise  connections.    But  it  a               j  i     j«      ^         r^     i.      m          j 

is  patent  to  all  that,  when  this  trade  once  reaches  the  Anne  road  leading  from  O^treviUe,  and  oon- 

coast,  we  then  meet  our  rivala— the  Northern  and  T^^t  the  Delaware  road  at  Townsend  Station, 

European  ports.   Any  plan,  then,  which  would  divert  a  point  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Wilmington, 

this  trade  from  the  sea-coast,  and  bring  it  directly  to  Del.    It  is  estimated  that  the  completion  of 

r"^mrd^u'^S2;d^\'=Tr r/^lFs'S^wi  «»«  ^"1^11  hringBaltimore  abo.ttwohonrs 

•  vast  system  of  railroads  permeating  the  Southern  i^earer  the  southern  counties  Of  the  Eastern 
country,  and  converging  at  Danville,  in  Virffinia.  Shore  than  Philadelphia  now  is,  and  will  make 
Another  jrlance  will  show  a  continuous  line  or  rail  the  former  city  the  market  for  most  of  the 
between  ]^ltimore  and  Lynchburg.  BetweenLynch-  Maryland  and  much  of  the  Delaware  trade. 
burg  and  Danville  there  is  asap  m  our  oommumca-  a  ««v«^i,<.  ^.n^i^  ^^*^*^a  v.»  +i,«  ^^^^i^  .«j 
tions  with  the  far  South.  Tills  the  Lynchburg  and  ^  subject  much  agitated  by  the  people,  and 
Danville  Railroad  proposes  to  fill,  thus  opening  to  'W'hich  occupied  a  large  Share  of  the  attention 
the  city  <3f  Baltimore  a  direct  communication  by  the  of  the  Legislature  during  nearly  the  whole 
shortest  route,  almost  an  air-line,  to  the  richest  to-  session,  was  the  relation  of  the  State  with  the 
baooo  region  of  Virgmia  and  North  Carohna.  and  the  Baltimore  add  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which 
cotton  country  oftheCarolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  *"*"'""^**'  """  V  j  .  -"""^v**^  vv^^ouj,  ji±lkvl, 
besides  opening  to  us  the  shortest  route  for  travel  and  ^^  hnally  carried  into  the  courts, 
freightwiththecitiesof  the  South  Atlantic  and  Q-ulf  The  election  held  in  November  was  for 
coasts.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  almost  inoalcula-  members  of  Congress,  and  resulted  in  the 
ble  benefit  to  be  derived  by  our  merchants  from  the  choice  of  the  following  candidates  of  the  Dem- 

tTsXTf^^tZ^d^^t^a^^^^^^  ocraticparty:  first  district,  Samuel  Hamble. 

of  consumption  sent  to  the  Southern  country,  and  in  ton ;  second  district,  Stevenson  Archer ;  third 

the  different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  which  have  become  district,  Thomas  Sevan ;  fourth  district,  John 

the  subject  of  such  lucrative  traffic.    It  is  such  a  Ritchie ;    fifth  district,  William  H.   Merrick. 

■    ^"^^^ZfaT'  "'i  ^b  t^a\^ere  there  no  raib-oads  xhe  whole  vote  for  Congress  was  184,108,  and 

at  all  connectmg  by  this  route  with  that  reffion,  we    ^v     -r*  *•  •     •*     tAAie       rrV*      ^ 

should  esteem  it  the  best  policy  of  the  city,nooiing  ^^®  Democratic  ma) onty  19,015.     This  elec- 

to  its  fhture  prosperitv,  to  expend  millions  in  act-  tion  was  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  time 

vancing  a  ^reat  trunk-line,  believmg  that  such  outlay  the  negroes  of  the  State  exercised  the  elective 

would  realize  even  greater  results,  and  in  incompa-ra-  franchise  granted  them  by  the  fifteenth  amend- 

m?rf^Tohi^tta(L''''        '"       ^ '  '  *"^''"  ^^^^'    A  celebration  wis  held  in  Baltimore 

on  the  19th  of  May  in  honor  of  the  passage  of 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Council,  this  amendment,  when,  among  others,  the  fol- 

granting  the  aid  of  the  city  by  indorsing  the  lowing  resolutions  were  passed,  which  may 

bonds  of  the  company  to  the  amoant  of  $750,-  serve  to  indicate  the  views  of  the  newly-en- 

000.    This  ordinance  was  subsequently  sub-  franchised  voters  on  public  affairs : 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  faUed  to 

receive  popular  approval ;   but,  owing  to  its  Whereas,  This  mass  meeting  is  assembled  to  cele- 

impoHance,  it  is  probable  that  further  efforts  ^^Jreforo  "^^'^**'''''  ""^  *^^  fifteenth  amendment; 

will  be  naade  in  favor  of  the  enterprise.  B^g^hJd,  That  we  offer  our  united  thanksgiving  to 

Early  m  March  the  City  Council  of  Balti-  Almighty  God  that  by  His  wonderftil  providence  we 
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stand  to*dAT  not  on]y  freemen,  but  vested  with  the  panned  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  he  will 

ri^ht  of  stt&age  as  equal  citizens  in  the  land  of  our  not  deny  this  appeal. 

JSeiolvid,  That  under  Sod  we  owe  the  great  result        Governor  Bowie  declined  to  accede  to  this  * 

which  this  dayU  proceedings  celebrate  to  the  Sepub-  reqnest  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  provisions 

lican  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  great  Re-  of  the  law,  ample  time  was  given  to  all  persons 

publican  party  of  the  country,  and  to  the  iDuBtrious  ^  rPffiater  who  were  entitled  to  do  ao  under  thA 

.^er«.d  Bttesmaa  who  now  occupies  thcprci-  ^f^?:£''™dr/nVStt^fciS?e? 

JSesohedy  That  to  President  Grant  we  tender  our  forth  would  not  justify  the  expense  of  an  extra 
warm  acknowledgments  that  his  first  words  in  office  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  the  further  corn- 
were  for  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  that  his  plaint  that  there  were  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the 
J?ru'^^lS*'tE:t^et,^rJ^arS^£^  t^f n^or  replied  that  he  was  "not  aware  of  a 
which  no  American  has  had  since  Washington,  of  single  vacancy,  Spoken  Of  m  the  resolutions, 
consummating  in  peace  as  President  what  he  won  in  existing  at  present,  or  having  existed  for  a 
war  as  the  leader  of  the  annies  of  his  country.    ^  fortnight  past  among  the  registrars,"  and  closed 


we  look  forward  with  confidence  ancf  satisfaction  to  Could  I  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of 

the  day— not  long  to  be  waited  for— when  we  shall  voters  would  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  by 

aid  in  placing  our  beloved  State  in  line  with  the  Re-  the  causes  stated  m  your  resolutions,  I  would  not 

publican  States  of  the  Union,  hesitate  to  convene  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding 

BeaoUed.  That  education  is  not  so  much  the  quali-  ^7  gre^it  objection  to  extra  sessions,  and  the  opposi- 

flcation  for  suffrage,  as  a  right  secured  by  suffrage,  tion  of  the  people  of  Maryland  generally  to  them, 

and  that  we  clMm  tSie  right  of  education  for  all  the  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  strong  pressure  used 

•children  of  the  State,  and  exhort  all  our  people  to  in  the  wmter  of  1869  for  an  extra  session,  and  how 

avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  educate  much  opposed  the  Republican  party  was  to  my  calling 

themselves  and  their  children.  one  then.    You  will  remember  that,  when  convened, 

£eBolv4d,  That  we  cherish  the  strongest  interest  in  the  constitution  allows  the  session  to  continue  thirty 

the  prosperity  of  all  the  interests  of  this  State  and  days.   The  expense  might  be  very  great  to  the  Stote, 

of  all  its  people,  and  tiiat  we  pledge  ourselves  that  *n«7  as  I  am  fullv  convinced  that  no  one  need  be  kept 

there  shaft  be  no  cause  to  regret  that  a  new  body  of  froni  the  ballot-box  bv  want  of  time  to  register,  I  am 

citizens  and  voters  are  now,  with  fresh  hopes  and  constr«dned  respectfully  to  decline  the  request  of  your 

free  hands,  and  a  bright  outlook  into  the  future,  to  committee. 

take  their  places  in  the  contest  of  life  M  equal  com-  rj^     receipts  into   the  Treasury  from    all 

petitors,  able  to  promote  the  welmre  of  the  State  and  xu«?.  *^\>«i4*w»   *uw    w*^    a^^oouxj    x«^/u*    cm& 

of  the  country  as  they  never  did  or  could*  do  as  serfs  Bources,  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  beptenaber 

orskvos.  80,  1870,   amounted   to  $2,622,478.93.     The 

/\     XV    AxL     r  a    *     k          ^     V     *  *  disbursements   for   the    same    period    were 

On  the  9th  of  September,  and  about  two  j2,476,069.17;    and   there   remained  in  the 

months  prior  to  the  election,  the  Republican  Jr^g^Vy  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 

State  Executive  Committee  addressed  a  com-  ''  -       —                    -  .     _   . 


lature,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizmg  an  exten-  ^^  jg  052,888.88  is  sterling  debt,  on  which  the 

sion  of  the  time  for  registration.    In  the  ac-  ^j^^^U  is  payable  in  London.    To  meet  these 

compajijong    preamble   and   resolutions   the  liabilities  the  State  has  available  assets  to  the 

grounds  on  which  this  request  was  based  were  ^^^^^  ^^  $7,817,420.08,  leaving  the  sum  of 

stated  as  foUows :                           .  $6,000,055.74,  on  which  the  interest  must  be 

Whereasj  It  is  believed  that  at  least  sixty  thou-  provided  by  taxation,  until  the  stocks  now 

sand  persons  are  entitled  to  be  rwfistered  as  vot^,  gtvled  unproductive  shall  become  remunerative 

under  the  .fifteenth  amendment  of  the  CoMtitution  ^     sufficient  extent  to  balance  the  account, 

of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  represented  nn.             i.         i*      v     i     •               i.*       •    j.t. 

to  this  committee  that  the  tune  prescribed  in  said  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  m  the 

section  of  the  registration  law  of  the  State  of  Mary-  State  during  the  year  was  1,847,  and  of  enrolled 

land  is  not  anciently  long  to  give  to  all  citizens  scholars  75,402.  The  sum  of  $486,886  was  paid 

of  the  UnitedStates  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  f^j.  teachers'  salaries,  and  $68,109  for  school- 

""^Z^r^^^Vr^^^^^  books.    The  totd  expenditures  f^^^^ 

in  many  of  the  districts  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  poses  were  $751,310.    These  statistics  are  sdl 

in  the  officers  of  registration,  which  vacancies  have  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.    The  Agn- 

not  been  filled,  thus  practically  nullifying  the  provi-  cultural  College  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as 

Bions  and  requirements  of  the  act  ^f  Congress  enfor-  ^      ^^   B  Jtimore  Female  OoUege,  the  latter 

cing  the  right  of  persons  to  vote:  now,  therefore,  be  It  ,      .        ^^o          -»       rv-u     en.  4.^  ^ -!*^««     lao 

^«»?i;4  That  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  the  liavmg  128  pupils.    The  State  contams  128 

Governor  be  and  is  hereby  most  respectflilly  directed  schools  for  colored  children,  with  5,458  pupils, 

to  the  limited  time  allowed  by  the  act  of  Assembly  but  the  only  official  support  tendered  them  is 

referred  to,  within  which  the  registrare  are  authorized  ^^^  meagre  proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  colored 

to  comply  witii  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid.        _  _  ^u;.«„«  «rvf«K  ;«  i  ana  •«»^Tinf^il  f «  Aqki  oa 


regutra«on,  m  order  that  eveiy  qnidiUed  voter  in»7    colored  ohUdren  was  $26,823"08. 
'^^Jff.^i^t^r^TX'Si^^^ry^^       The  following  rta^men^  prepared  by  the 
from  the  fair  and  impartial  course  he  has  heretotore    Special  committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
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on  retrenchment,  and  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature  at  its  session  this  year,  shows  the  expenses 
and  assessed  valne  of  property  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  State : 


Alleghany 

Anne  Arnndel.... 

Baltimore 

Calrert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

CecU 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.. 

Queen  AnneNi 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


$16,887  11 

16,868  66 

97,068  61 

8,698  37 

6,974  89 

6,868  09 

7,430  46 

7,677  69 

7,996  68 

99,788  49 

11,917  86 

6,681  60 

7»078  64 

6,995  03 

10,616  18 

6.605  09 

6,196  89 

6,590  10 

10,056  06 

19,067  34 

4,684  03 

8,009  68 


AMMMdValMOf 

Rdstiv*  Es- 

Property. 

paniai  toAt- 

$16,718,000 

10 

cents. 

10.978,754 

15 

wi 

89,744,961 

7 

li 

9,160,506 

17 

ifc 

4,160.658 

15 

4* 

16,698,610 

4 

it 

14,078,069 

6 

ii 

8,106,886 

34 

it 

6,116.009 

19 

H 

96.086,066 

8 

t( 

19,760,356 

0 

t» 

7,900,637 

0 

u 

8,066,493 

0 

it 

7,787,611 

7 

tt 

8,859,675 

13 

tt 

8.603,849 

7 

tt 

8,004,311 

90 

«t 

3,609,167 

15 

«t 

7,631,853 

14 

tt 

90,110,781 

6 

tt 

4,480,463 

15 

u 

4,691,668 

19 

tt 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  were  issued 
during  the  year  8,012  permits  for  hrick  hnild- 
ings,  Besides  696  for  sheds  and  improvements. 
There  were  issued,  in  1867,  1,800  permits,  and 
in  1869,  2,879,  showing  an  increase  of  188  for 
the  year.  The  number  of  new  houses  erected 
was  2,836,  which,  at  an  average  of  seven  persons 
to  each  house,  would  represent  an  increased 
population  of  19,852  inhabitants.  There  were 
5,249  transfers  of  property  during  the  year  as 
against  4,216  the  year  previous,  and  an  increase 
in  the  taxable  vaJue  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
city  of  $6,615,276  as  against  $6,641,178  during 
the  year  1868,  which  was  one  of  general  pros- 
perity. The  increase  is  above  three  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  assessed  value,  which  was  about 
$203,000,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  $1.50 
on  $100,  against  $1.60  on  $100  for  1869.  The 
whole  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  about 
two  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  cen- 
sus returns  made  during  the  ye^r  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  as  compared  with  the  same 
statistics  for  1860,  are  as  follows: 


COUlfTtES. 

isro. 

18«0. 

Allei^hanj 

88,586 

.    94.457 
380,741 
9,865 
19,101 
98.619 
95.874 
16,788 
19.456 
47,679 
99,605 
14,150 
17,109 
90,568 
91,188 
16.171 
14,044 
18,190 
16,187 
84,719 
16,809 
16,419 

98,848 
93,900 
966,658 
10,447 
11,199 
34.583 

Anne  Arnndel 

Baltimore 

Calyert. 

Caroline  

Carroll 

Cecil 

98,869 
16^17 
90,461 
46,501 
98.416 

Charlea 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

18,888 
18.967 

Kent 

Montgomerj 

18,899 
98,897 
15,961 
15.918 

Prince  Georffe^B 

Qneen  Anue^ 

St.  Mary'B 

Somerset 

94,999 
14,795 

Talbot : 

Washineton 

Wicomico 

81.417 

Worcester 

90,661 

Total 

780,894        1        687.049 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  popnla* 
tion  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  267,864,  which 
places  it  flizth  in  point,  of  popi:datioa  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  Legislature  which 
convened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  oon^ 
tinned  in  session  nntil  the  23d  of  June,  a  pe- 
riod of  170  days,  daring  which  time  409  bills 
and  87  resolutions  were  passed.  The  unneces- 
sary length  of  the  sessions,  for  two  or  three 
years,  has  oaused  ronoh  impatience  among  the 
people,  and  has  led  the  Governor  to  reoom* 
mend  the  adoption  of  biennial  sessions  if  the 
evils  cannot  be  remedied  in  any  other  way. 
**  The  conviction  is  prevalent,^'  he  says,  ^^that 
onr  general  laws  are  well  settled,  and  that  the 
constant  liability  to  change  inoident  to  annual 
sessions,  half  a  year  in  length,  is  veryii^jurioas 
to  business,  and  wholly  nnneoessary.  Probably 
a  Legij^latnre  sitting  once  in  two  years  would 
meet  all  the^  real  wants  of  the  community. 
Now.  there  is  scarcely  time  to  learn  the  results, 
of  a  law,  before  it  may  be  altered  or  repeak^ 
The  cost  of  yearly  sessions  is  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  disregarded,  the  expense  now  reach* 
ing  annually  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Hidf  of  this  wonld  be  saved  to  onr 
tax-payers,  already  too  heavily  burdened." 

The  prohibitory  law  formed  a  prominent 
topic  of  discussion,  and  was  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  ale,  porter,  cider,  strong  beer, 
lager  beer,  in  towns  and  cities  that  do  not  pro- 
hibit such  sale.  The  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Orispin  was  diar- 
tered  merely  as  a  charitable  institution,  with  a 
right  to  invest  its  funds  in  cooperative  associ* 
ations.  A  biU  of  great  importance  to  Boston 
was  passed,  creating  a  commission  to  lay  out 
one  or  more  public  parks  in  or  near  the  city; 
the  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city 
at  the  annual  election  in  November,  and  b^ 
fore  becoming  a  law  to  receive  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  its  favor.  It  failed,  by  a  few  votes,  to 
obtain  the  requisite  popular  minority.  Efforts 
were  made  to  pass  ten-honr  and  eisht-hour  la- 
bor laws,  but  without  success.  An  act  was 
passed  requiring  assessors  of  cities  and  towns 
to  make  returns  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  indebtedness  of  such  cities  or  towns,  for 
which  notes,  bonds,  or  other  similar  evid^oes 
of  debt,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  taxation  of  the  then  current  year, 
were  outstanding  on  the  Ist  of  May  then 
next  preceding ;  ^so  a  concise  statement  of  the 
various  purposes  for  which  such  indebtedness 
was  incurred,  and  the  amount  incurred  fbr 
each  purpose.  A  compliance  with  tliis  law 
will  fdmish  the  statistics  for  ascertaining  at  a 
glance  the  financial  condition  of  every  town 
in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  returns  from 
year  to  year  will  show  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  before 
the  Legislature,  and  one  which  received  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  that  body,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  public,  had  reference  to  the 
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Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad.    In  1867  available  means  of  the  company  in  Julj,  1868,  upon 

and  1868,  that  corporation  had,  npon  its  appli'  ^^^^  they  relied  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 

cation  to  the  Legislature,  obtained  aid  which,  ^     ' 

with  an  additional  subsidy  voted  by  the  Le^s-  This  exhibit  is  made    the  starting-point 

latnre  in  1869,  amounted  to  $5,000,000.    For  of  the    investigation.     The    Berdell    mort- 

this  amount,  scrip  was  issued  from  time  to  gage,  before  referred  to,  is  a  mortgage  dated 

time  upon  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  March  19,  1866,  of  the  entire  road  and  fran- 

CounciL  It  was  stated  by  the  directors,  in  their  chise  of  the  company  to  R.  H.  Berdell  and 

application  to  the  Legislature  in  1869,  that  this  two  others,  trustees,  for  $20,000,000  of  bonds 

amount,  together  with  the  funds   in  hand,  of  $1,000  each,  to  be  invested  by  said  trustees 

wonld  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  road  to  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  retaining 

Fishkill.    Early  in  January  of  this  year  it  was  all  existing  mortgage  debts  and  prior  liens, 

ascertained  by  the  Governor  that  the  directors,  and  completing  and  equipping  the  road.    One 

owing  to  heavy  losses  sustained  in  speculating  provision  of  this  mortgage  is,  that  the  trustees 

in  the  stock  of  the  company,  were  about  to  shall  retain  enough  of  said  bonds  to  take  up 

apply  for  further  State  aid,  and  to  an  amount  all  the  old  prior  mortgages  on  the  road.    Itap- 

much  larger  than  had  been  generally  supposed  pears  that  on  July  80,  1868,  the  company  had 

necessary  to  complete  and  equip  the  road,  exchanged 

Under  these  circumstances  a  committee  of  the    Berieii  bonds  for  priormortgage  bonds $6,968,000 

Council  was  appomted  to  investigate  the  afiairs    Sold  to  Erie  Baiiroad 6.000,000 

ofthecompany.    TheGovernor  inWsmessage  taking iSi^iSw 

transmittmg  to  toe  ItegisJature  tne  report  or  LeaTinstocompanjandheidtotakenpalinQ- 

this  committee,  says  that  this   report  shows  deriying  boDds,  and  for  general  use  of  the 

oonclusively  that,  at  the  time  the  grant  of  it*l?SSl»bn  Villi;' eig^^^^^^ 

$5,000,000   was  passed,  the  statement  of  the  seren,  that  toe  old  bonded  debt  not  then  re- 

directors,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  com-       tl^dwas ^'"^^^^ 

plete  the  road  to  Fishkill,  was  correct ;  but  that  Leaving $6,346,200 

at  that  very  time  a  portion  of  the  money  was  ^^^^^fA^  ^*^®iI®5°?''*S'  ^^"^  Ber^aii  mortgoge 

w^^^^^A  iJ^^\.r.  u^^A^  ^^A  «4.^^i..  ^r  *u^  ^^^..^^  coald  be  applied  to  the  general  use  of  the  com- 

mvested  m  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  corpo-  p^ny,  out  of  which  must  be  taken  by  the 

ration,  which  were  held  in  the  expectation  and  terms  of  the  act  of  1867,  to  secure  the  dtate.    4,000,000 

hope  of  an  advance  in  price ;  tiiat,  in  addition    Balance  to  be  nsed  in  construdion.. |2,a46,aoo 

to  this,  the  directors  had  pledged  a  large  amount  Value  at  that  thne  estimated  at  80  per  cent ....  $1,796,960 
of  the  bonds  for  advances,  instead  of  selling 

them  in  the  usual  way ;  that  in  November,  Subsequently  three  directors  of  the  compa- 
1869,  many  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  re-  ny  were  substituted  as  trustees,  thus  making 
duoed  prices  to  pay  the  advances,  and  the  re-  the  company  substantially  both  mortgagor  and 
suit  was  a  larger  loss  to  the  corporation  than  mortgagee  of  its  own  property.  These  trustees 
if  they  had  been  sold  in  the  market  at  the  did  not  retain  Berdell  bonds  enough  to  take  np 
time  of  their  issue;  that  this  loss,  however,  the  remaining  prior  mortgage  bonds  amounting 
did  not  affect  the  State  so  directly  as  the  loss  to  $2,790,800,  but  issued  the  whole  $9,087,000 
arising  from  the  speculation  in  the  stock,  which  to  themselves,  and  used  them  solely  for  the  gen- 
in  one  item  alone  was  shown  to  be  $1,600,000 ;  eral  purposes  of  the  company,  viz.,  $8,600,000 
that  the  authority  of  the  directors,  by  the  act  of  them  were  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury, 
of  incorporation,  to  take  this  course,  was  at  and  the  balance,  $6,437,000,  were  pledged  as 
least  doubtful,  and  as  trustees  of  a  great  corpo-  collaterals  at  fifty  instead  of  eighty  per  cent, 
ration  they  certainly  had  no  warrant  for  thus  The  actual  cash  receipts  of  the  company  since 
employing  the  money  placed  in  their  hands.  July  1,  1868,  were  $10,899,166.86 ;  the  actual 
"  Imder  these  circumstances,"  says  the  Govern-  cash  payments  for  the  same  period  were  $11,- 
or,  "I  feel  bound  to  continue  to  withhold  my  894,688.16,  of  which  $6,068,172.63  were  ex- 
assent  for  any  further  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  penses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
State  until  the  whole  matter  has  been  passed  road. 

upon  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Council  have  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Legislature, 
fully  concurred  with  me  in  this  decision."  Up  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  a  further  loan  oi' 
to  this  time  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $3,600,000  $3,600,000  to  the  company,  in  addition  to  the 
had  been  issued  in  aid  of  the  company.  The  original  loan  of  $6,000,000,  which,  with  certain 
affairs  of  the  company  are  set  forth  in  the  re-  resolves  relating  to  the  foreclosing  of  the  so- 
port  pf  the  investigating  committee,  as  follows:  called  Berdell  mortgage,  was  referred  to  the 

Cash  in  Bank $9,000^000  Committee  on  Finance.     The  committee  re- 

Aoceptances  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 1,674,000  ported  adversely:  but  the  bill,  with  several 

'^•'lofS^t'^S'  ^r '^?."ilSge^'SSS  Alterations,  passed  both  Houses  a  few  days  be- 

$S88,ooo  for  redemption  of  ontstaoding  bonds,  fore  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  but 

estimated  at  80  per  cent S,68S,000  ^^^^  vptnA^  hv  the  ftnvfimor      The  bill  failed 

If  to  these  amount  we  add  State  loan,  which.  If  was  vetOCQ  oy  ine  governor,     xne  oui  lauea 

mnted.  will  be  available  from  time  to  time  as  to  pass  over  the  veto.of  the  Governor.   A  sub- 

tte  work  progresses............ ^8,000,000  gtitute  was  immediately  introduced,  but  the 

^niS!^!:"^'!^.'^Z!'..'^'^!^}  two  Houses  failed  to  agree  on  its  provisions. 

We  hare fliisoe.ood  and  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  pre- 
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vented  farltber  action.  Soon  after  the  a^jonm-  where  the  fandti  are  not  so  readilj  at  the  com- 
ment of  the  Legislature  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  mand  of  the  owners.  In  his  message  to  tlte 
the  State  plaoed  the  property  of  the  company  Legislature  of  1871,  the  Goyemor  cidls  attea- 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  after  a  careful  and  tion  to  the  rivalry  of  the  savings-banks  in  the 
protracted  hearing,  which  demonstrated  that  exaction  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  their 
the  corporation  was  hopelessly  insolveut.  Pro-  loans,  and  recommends  some  legislation  to  re* 
ceedings  were  subsequently  had  in  the  United  strun  the  abuse.  He  says  further: 
States  courts  under  the  bankrupt  act  of  Oon-  j  -^  ^^^  ^^^  attention  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
gress.  These  prooeedmgs  were  resisted  by  Urging  the  amount  of  deposits  which  may  be  made 
the  company,  on  the  ground  that  a  railroad  by  any  one  person.  I  can  peroeive  no  possible  hflrm 
corporation  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the  to  the  pnbho  in  such  an  increase,  but,  on  the  eon- 

bankrupt  act  but  Judge  Shepley,  of  the  United  ^Vy  ^^  deception  would  be  avoided  of  the  de- 

waixiwx  «j#«  oKjUf  i/vjw  V  «XA.6«  .  J  5  A  y        t.  -  positors  be  permitted  to  place  considerable  amounts 

States  Circuit  Court,  decided  that  such  a  cor-  j;^  ^j^nks  convenient  to  their  places  of  residence, 

poration  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  The  rate  of  taxation  on  deposits  in  these  instita- 

and  might  be  adjudged  bankrupt.     The  Gov-  tlons  is  only  about  one-half  the  average  nte  of  the 

ernor,  referring  to  these  proceedings  in  his  State.    Owing  to  the  great  changes  in  our  financial 

*«/^«„«V.«  +«  4-i,»T  «n^a1»4-.•.«/^  -rvf  1  qti   oo^a .  «tTK^  affairs,  tho  drift  of  these  institutions  is,  to  become 

message  to  the  Legidatare  of  1871,  says :   *The  ^rdinaVy  money  corporations,  md  it  is  questionable 

early  completion  of  the  road  is  most  desirable,  whether  such  a  great  relief  from  the  public  burdens 

and  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  resumed  as  is  longer  justifiable.    An  increase  of  the  tax  would 

soon  as  the  courts  are  able  to  unravel  its  com-  fll^o  tend  to  check  the  establishment  of  new  banks 

plicated  .affairs  and  to  give  the  rightM  ownen.  Z^/T^Z'l^m^^  ^Z  S^TZS"^ 

possession.                                 .,,      .,      «..  cities  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  more  banks. 

The  financial  policy  adopted  by  the  State 

has  produced  economy  in  expenditure,  and  The  work  on  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  has  pro- 

fuUy  sustained  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  grossed  favorably  during  the  year,  and  par- 

at  home  and  abroad.    The  total  amount  of  in-  ticularly  during  the  last  six  months.    On  the 

debtedness  is  stated  at  $28,269,881.98,  which  1st  of  January,  1870,  there  had  been  completed 

is  classified  as  follows :  on  the  east  end  section  6,121  feet,  and  4,505 

Loans  to  railroad  corporations  $9,488,030  00  at  the  west  end,  making  an  aggregate  of  11,026 

War  loans 16,BTO,844  00  feet,  with  14,006  feet  to  be  completed.    The 

Ordlnar;j^ioaiis..... ...........   1,070,000  w^ ^^ ^^^  ^  depth  of  the  central  shaft  was  798  feet,  with 

Temporary  loans'.  *.'.".'.!!!!'.!!'. i'i4a|7i7  98  282  additional  to  be  done.    The  cost  of  the 

I^takingtHetoUlftindedandunnmdeddebt  ^909,881  08  J^J^^T"^?,^  ^  *^^J  ^^t  "^^  ^^lUf  *v^™ 

^                        ^                      ^'    *  $500,000.    On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  there 

The  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  this  had  been  completed  at  both  ends  18,622  feet, 

debt  now  amount  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  q^  very  nearly  2^  miles.  The  distance  remain- 

The  productive  resources  of  the  Common-  ing  was  11,409  feet,  or  very  nearly  2^  miles, 

wealth  directly  applicable  under  existinjj  laws  Thig  shows  a  gain  for  the  year  18T0  of  2,596 

to  the  redemption  of  this  debt  are  considered  feet,  or  very  nearly  half  a  mile.    The  central 

ample  for  that  purpose.  shaft  was  finished  down  to  the  grade,  and  the 

Deducting   the  sinking   funds,   and    other  contractors  were   working   from   that   both 

resources  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  ways.    With  the  work  thus  progressing  simnl- 

public  debt,   the  indebtedness  of  the  State  taneously  at  four  places,  it  was  thought  that 

amounts  to  $18,269,881.93.     Within  the  last  the  progress  would  be  very  rapid,  and  the 

eight  years  more  than  $12,000,000  have  been  whole  completed  before  the  time  specified  in 

expended  for  the  relief  of  the  disabled  soldiers  the  contract,  March  1, 1874.  The  cost  of  woric 

and  their  families,  and  the  families  of  the  slain,  performed  by  the  present  contractors  np  to 

In  addition  to  this,  more  than  $16,000,000  have  January  1,  1871,  was  $1,248,184.18,  and  the 

been  paid  in  bounties  to  soldiers  since  1861.  amount  paid  them  by  the  State  $740,047.81, 

In  October,  1868,  the  deposits  in  the  savings-  leaving  a  reserve  of  $608,186.82,  which  is  held 

banks  of  the  State  readied  the  sura  of  $56,888,-  ^g  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 

828.55.    Since  that  date  the  increase  has  been  contract. 

as  follows :  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the 

AmoQDtia                     hewn  war  preTtoni  jmt.  gteam    railrosds  of  the  Ststc   in  1866  was 

laS::::::;;  ^M  S  ::;:::::::  •S;^ S  22,126,881 ;  in  1867, 28,660,401 ;  in  1868, 24,. 

1889 114,801,608  23   17,308,«47  89  916,021;   in  1869,  28,186,891;   in  1870  (ten 

^^ I88.sfi»,«7l  89   83,480,668  86  ^oiths),  24,721,685 ;   toti  smce  1866,.  128,. 

In  seven  years  the  increase  in  the  amount  651,226.    Of  these,  67  were  fatally  injured, 

of  deposits  in  these  institutions  has  been  over  During  this  period  176  employes  were  killed, 

$80,000,000,  while  the  increase  for  the  present  26  of  them  in  consequence  of  coming  in  oon- 

year  has  been  equal  to  more  than  forty  per  tact  with  bridges  while  on  top  of  the  cars. 

cent,  of  the  total  amount  on  deposit  in  1868.  The  average  annual  number  of  men  regularly 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  in-  employed  was  10,786 ;  205  persons  were  run 

crease  is  not  the  savings  of  labor.    The  invest-  over  and  killed  while  walking  or  lying  on  the 

ments  have  been  found  to  be  safe,  and  almost  track,  viz.,  41  in  1866,  41  in  1867,  44  in  1868, 

as  remunerative  as  in  other  money  corporations,  40  in  1869,  and  89  in  ten  months  of  1870. 
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The  larger  part  of  the  ananal  report  of  the  did  not  so  much  look  forward  to*the  snccess  of 
railroad  oommissioners  is  deyoted  to  a  discus*  their  candidates,  as  they  hoped  to  induce  one 
sion  of  the  general  railroad  problem — ^hoc^  of  the  other  parties  to  adopt  their  principles, 
cheap  fares  and  freights  may  be  secured ;  and  or  to  found  a  party  that  would  ultimately 
the  remedy  of  the  last  resort  for  unduly  high  achiere  success.  The  campaign  was  opened 
rates — the  purchase  of  the  railroads  by  the  by  the  Prohibitory  party,  wno  held  their  con- 
State.  The  subject  is  regarded  as  highly  im-  vention  in  Boston,  on  the  iTth  of  August,  and 
portant  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  it  is  nominated  candidates  for  the  various  State 
asserted  that  Massachusetts  cannot  possibly  offices,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  candidate  for 
control  by  her  legislation  the  great  throngn  €k)yernor,  was  Wendell  Phillips.  The  princi- 
business,  because  that  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  pies  of  this  party  were  set  forth  in  their  reso- 
the  large  organizations  to  whioli  some  of  the  lutions  as  follows : 

Massachusetts  railroads  belong,  but  of  which        «    7   ^  mt  ^  ^v       v       *  *i.   o«.  *   *       j  *i. 
♦k*.«.  »/>nofUnf^  o  fl,««ii  **«^      Tu^  «!««  »A«  Jiaolved.  That  the  policy  of  the  State  toward  the 

they  constitute  a  smdl  part.    The  pkn  rec-  ,j      ,  ^^^  .^^^s  every  political  interest;  that  it 

ommended  to  the  State  by  the  commissioners  i^eots  production,  expenditure,  taxation,  pauperism, 

is  as  follows :  prostitution,  the  peace  of  the  streets,  the  repression 

Let  the  State  adopt  its  own  plan  of  nulroad  man-  pf  crime,  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  the 

agement.  wholly  independent  of  the  private  nulroad  lUterests  of  labor,  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  and  the 

Srporations;  living  done  thU  in  such  a  manner  as  ^^^^^^  ^  not  the  existence  of  republican  govern- 

to  commit  itself  to  the  least  possible  expense  consist-  mejt.       .  _,   ^  „        v- v  *i.        «^ 

ent  with  a  perfect  trial  of  a  great  experiment,  recog-        ^J*^.^™  •  l!?Ppy  which  thus  affects  every 

niring  it  simply  as  a  tentative  effort,  let  tlie  State  Pohtlwd  interest  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  people, 

then  give  the  existing  corporations  disthictly  to  un-  *R^  should  by  common  consent  have  precedence  of 

derstand  that  the   continuance  of  their  corporate  other  issues.  j.  ,jj 

existence  depends  wholly  on  (1)  the  results  of  the        ^^l  That  we  can  have  no  hope  from  a  divided 

experiment  in  operation ;  (2J  on  theh-  own  success  in  V^7 ;  that,  wpresenfang  the  two  extremes  of  a  liquor 

the  process  of  competitive  development  side  by  side  Po^<7»  *  ^^ V?®?.  P«^  can  neither  deade  for  license 

with  it.    AU  restramta  should  then  be  removed  from  nor  for  prohibition;  that  it  can  neither  pronounce 

the  private  corporations :  they  should  be  allowed,  fo^  *^«  ¥lJ^^^ff'  ^^     -^  r   ^^^  dram-shop  sys- 

within  the  Umfts  of  the  law,  to  freely  follow  their  *«?»  ^^J^^^l  ^*»  opposing  forces  neutralixe  eadi 

own  devices :  the  two  systems  would  thus  be  com-  o^^^^f  ^  *^»*  ^^  ^  neither  adopt  Miy  policy,  execute 

polled  to  work  their  way  out  hi  visible  and  perfect  '^V^V'J'^X^^i^^  *"^  "^'^  ^'^  ^^  question, 
contrast,  and  that  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  rea-        J^^^,  That  there  can  be  no  greater  penl  than 

sonable  term  of  years,  should  prove  iteolf  to  be  the  P^^y  competition  for  the  liquor  vote ;  and  that  any 

best,  would  undoubtedly  be  adopted  with  general  party  not  openly  opposed  to  the  traffic  will  ewge  in 

acQuIeaoence  ^  r  ©  ^^hb  competition— court  the  favor  of  the  criminal 

^L  '  ,    ,         ,      «  classes— and  barter  the  public  morals,  the  purity  of 

They  also  recommend  that  the  State  enter  the  ballot,  and  every  object  of  good  government,  for 

upou  the  experiment  bv  purchasing  the  Fitch-  party  success. 

burg  Raiboad,  as  being  the  only  one  fully  snp-       ^etolwd,  That  this  corrupt  competitaon  must  be 

T.wu.^  fT*^  ^^^u:»«.7?^..  ^  ^^^.^^  *.4«i  coexistent  with  the  life  and  political  power  of  the 

P*C?»  o.^^^^^°^  I      *  J**^^^  .^^     :,    ^  traffic;  therefore  an  issue  witii  it  is  the  only  remedy, 

llie  State  constaoulary  loroe  at  the  end  of  and  that  no  such  issue  can  be  made  without  inde- 

the  year  consisted  of  109  men,  68  of  whom  pendent  political  action, 

were  under  full  pay,  22  under  half  pay,  and  19  ,  Beiohed,  Therefore,  that  the  organization  of  an  in- 


14,2T6  complaints  of  all  kinds  were  issued,  and  tire  dram-e'hop  svstem,  national  and  State,  because  it 

the  amonnt  of  fines  and  costs  paid  into  the  ia  dangerous  and  injurious  to  every  interest  of  the 

several   county   treasuries  was   $192,710.76,    ^?™?^'y®?l?^v     ,.,  .     ..^* ^.^^^.^ 

AAA  AftA  «»^»A  ♦'koTi  *\^^  T.rk^i<k  A^»I».^  ^^  4.1.A  Betolved.  That,  while  we  recognize  the  importance 

$60,000  more  than  the  whole  expenses  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^g'  ^^  ^ther  pofitical  measures,  we 

office.      Ine  amount  01  stolen  property  re-  purposely  defer  for  the  present   thereon  making 

covered  and  restored  was  $20,688.47.     The  party  issues ;  that  our  first  work  is  to  place  the  State 

prejudices  heretofore  existing  against  the  State  ^  imequivooal  opposition  to  the  dram-shop  system. 

police  have  been  substantially  abandoned,  and  •^?>^*J:  "°J^,  !?**  SS^V*^^!  ^-  «®^^®^»  ^®  ^'"^ 

i^v  ^  MM4»Tj  »,«*«  »»»»  <w«  m«x.j  »^«u^«v><«^,  auyx  ^^^  ^^  diverted  therefrom  by  other  issues. 

now,  in  a  degree,  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  jUtolved,  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 

cheerfully  cooperate  with  them  through  their  preservation  of  our  Union  having  been  accomplished, 

police,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  and  there  is  no  issue  now  before  the  country  equal  to 

gambling  laws,  and  the  provisions  of  the  gen-  Jhat  of  prohiWtion ;  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  fel- 

Ai*ol  nntaannA  onf  low-citizeus  of  all  poUtical  parties  to  unite  with  us  m 

w5u         r*-     1                     #  XV         ^  giving  this  great  reform  a  complete  victory. 

The  political  canvass  of  the  past  year  was  ®  ife£feerf,7rhat  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  Almighty 

one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Goa  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 

State,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  ^^^^f^iT-^fh  ^'^_  _f^"^P_Y®^'  ^\'^^?!!?1:J!S 

doubts                      -     -         -  x-_j-_:ii.                           .    .«-*       ^«« 


as                                       _             _      .  .,.„.^„..  „^„^-«. 

less  than  four  parties— exclusive  of  the  wom-  ^d  wVbelisve^thi^  the  gubernatorial  cliair  whidi 

aD's  suffrage  movement— were  in  the  field,  has  been  graced  by  so  many  honored  and  eminent 

Two  of  these,  the  Prohibitory  and  the  Labor  oitiaens  orMassachusetts  has  never  been  more  ably 

Reform,  wero  new  parties,  composed  chiefly  flUed^than  it  would  be  by  tiie  man  of  our  mianmious 

of  those  who  had  previously  acted  with  the  Betolv^d^  That  the  other  names  upon  our  ticket  are 

Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  who  gentlemen  well  known  to  the  whole  community,  of 
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honorable  record,  and  of  tried  and  true  principles ;  Buolvedj  That  ire  viev  vith  pride  the  &o(  that 

and  we  commend  them  to  the  hearty  and  united  sup-  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  enTiBted  mainly  from 

port  of  all  good  citizens  at  the  polls.  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  dasseSf  and  that  thej 

The  convention  of  the  Lf  or  Refo™  party  ^^^.'STajTorTlgSiSS^T.^'i^^i;^ 
was  held  in  Worcester,  on  the  8th  of  Septem-  that,  if  true  to  her  promises  and  herself,  she  should 
ber,  and  was  attended  by  250  delegates.  The  provide  the  means  lor  cnqualizing  the  bounties  to  her 
enthusiasm  manifested  was  very  great,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  just  and  equitable  principles, 
first  nomination  was  that  of  Wendell  Phillips  ,  J»«^i.  Tji*t  we  earnestly  urge  the  mends  of 
4?^-  rL^^^^^r^*.  v«  «/.»i^,v.«ft/xn  *\.n»  «««<iV!n»  !,?•«  labor  m.  this  State  to  use  all  their  influence  individu- 
for  Governor  by  acclamation,  thus  making  him  ^  ^^  collectively  to  secure  the  election  to  public 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  two  parties.  Atter  office  of  those  candidates  who  are  uneaui vocally  corn- 
forming  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  their  platform  mitted  to  the  principles  embraced  in  tnia  platform. 

was  presented  in  the  following  resolutions :  /-.    xi.    ^^v    ^  /-v  x  v      xt    t»       i-v       a*,  i. 

T>Li,.^  Ti,«f  «^  *^«ffli^  ♦!, J^  v^^«a;«i«-  ^f  ^\.^  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  Repnbucan  State 

Seaolvea.  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the  /^            ..                 -u-ijxTir          i.           j-u^^ 

Declaration  of  Independence  that  ^all  men  are  ere-  Convention  assembled  at  Worcester,  and  chose 

ated  free  and  equal."  and  have  certain  "  inalienable  ex-Govemor  A.  H.  Bollock  as  the  j)residmg  of- 

rights,"  to  secure  which  is  the  only  juat  and  true  pur-  fleer.    "William  Olaflin  was  nominated  for  Gov- 

pose  of  government;  therefore  all  laws  creating  dis-  ©mor    almost    unanimously,  and   the  other 

tmotion  m  favor  of  color,  condition,  nationality,  or  «^«*:„^xi«««  ^^^^    ««.-    T;^n4.An^««4- n^^^Awn^. 

pursuiL  are  a  clear  violktion  of  tke  fundamental  nomina^ons  were,  for    Lieutexuint-Governor, 

principles  of  democratic  government.  Joseph  Tucker;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver 

.Reaohed,  That,  as  labor  lies  at  the  foundation  of  "Warner;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  Allen; 
national  prosperity,  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  both  for  Auditor,  Charles  Endicott ;  for  Treasurer 
the  State  and  the  nation  to  foster  and  protect  it;  ^nd  Receiver-GeneraL  Charles  Adams,  Jr. 
therefore  all  associations  of  working  men  or  women  rp,  ^  ivii^-.:^^  «^«^  *vtl  «^«^i.,i4^«- 
formed  with  a  view  of  promoting  their  moral  or  ma-  •^**®  tollowing  were  the  resolutions : 
terial  interests  should  receive  the  same  chartered  The  Bepublioons  of  Massachusetts  conmtulate 
rights  and  privileges  at  the  hands  ,of  legislators,  their  brethren  throughout  the  country  on  the  con- 
both  State  and  national,  as  are  granted  to  assocl-  summation,  within  thepast  year,  of  the  greatest  civil 
ated  canita],  esneciallv  as  the  chartered  rights  of  as-  event  in  history  since  tne  formation  of  tne  Constitu- 
sociatea  capital  are  derived  solely  from  the  people,  tion— the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  last  of  the 
who  are  the  true  source  of  power  under  democratic  three  great  constitutional  amendments,  which  secure 
institutions.  personal  fireqdom,  equality  before  the  law,  and  cqual- 

JBesohed,  That  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  labor  re-  ity  of  politioal  power,  to  all  men  bom  or  naturalized 
form  movement  is  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  asking  for  the  continued 
therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  Insist  upon  the  re-  confldenoe  of  the  people,  we  point  with  just  pride  to 
duction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  for  all  the  fact  that  these  are  the  precious  fruits  of  the  Ad- 
labor  employed  at  the  public  expense  by  States,  ministration  In  peace  of  that  candidate  whose  military 
oountieSj  cities,  and  towns,  as  experiments,  which  administration  had  already  triumphantly  conducted 
the  public  is  able  to  make  and  interested  in  making,  the  country  to  safety  and  prosperity  through  a  war 
since  they  will  establish  the  preliminary  claim  neces-  .of  unexampled  magmtude  and  peril, 
sary  to  prove  finally  that  they  mean  a  better  paid  and  BmoIvm^  That  we  cordially  approve  the  vigorous 
better  educated  labor.  and  successful  administration  of  Oeneral  Grant,  which 

JBesolved,  That  we  will  demand,  of  every  candidate  in  less  than  two  years  has  introduced  reform  in  reve- 

who  seeks  our  suffrage  for  political  honor  in  the  nue  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  has  effected 

coming  oampaifn,  a  faithful  pledge  and  guarantee  areductionof  the  public  debt  unexampled  in  history, 

that,  ii  elected,  ne  will  vote  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  has  made  faithful  and  thorough  collection  of  the  reve- 

prohibiting  all  incorporated  and  other  manufacturing  nues,  and  has  vastly  lightened  the  weight  of  tas^ 

establishments  in  this  Commonwealth  from  employ-  tion  which  oppressed  the  industries  of  Uie  country, 

log  females  and  minors  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  gives  promise  of  still  farther  and  laiver  reduc- 

ai^  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use*  all  honorable  means  tion,  and  we  take  especial  pleasure  in  the  tact  that  in 

to  defeat  every  candidate  for  office  who  will  not  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  results  the  Presi- 

pledge  himself  unreservedly  to  the  enactment  of  such  dent  has  been  aided  by  Massachusetts  admimstrative 

a  law.  ability  in  the  Treasurv,  Massachusetts  integrity  and 

Jietolved.  That  while  we  are  implicitly  opposed  to  energy  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
any  and  all  schemes  of  repudiation,  yet  we  demand  tions,  and  Massachusetts  flrmness  and  sense  at  the 
the  immediate  passage  by  Congress  of  a  law  provid-  head  of  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
ing  for  the  speediest  possible  payment  of  the  entire  BetoUsedj  That,  as  the  burden  of  the  national  debt 
national  debt,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  has  been  incurred  in  defence  of  the  common  life  of 
as  due  the  laborer,  who  carries  the  principal  burden,  the  Bepublio,  and  as  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the 
and  as  a  measure  calculated  to  secure  honesty  and  price,  are  to  be  permanent  and  enduring  to  the  re- 
economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  motest  generation,  everv  proper  effort  should  be  made 

BuoUed^  Timt  we  demand  the  repeal  of  so  much  to  fund  the  same  at  tne  lowest  practicable  rate  of 

of  the  national  banking  law  as  allows  baiOcs  to  issue  interest,  and  that  the  process  of  reduction  should  be 

notes  circulating  as   money,  and  the  substitution  so  gradual  as  to  bear  with  moderate  weight  only  upon 

therefor  of  legal-tender  government  notes  as  the  best  the  people,  and  that  taxation  should  be  further  re- 

and  safest  currency  the  eovemraent  ever  had.  duced  so  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  press- 

£e»olv€d,  That  the  public  lands  should  be  held  in  ure  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation, 

sacred  trust  by  the  Grbvemment  for  actual  settlers,  RMolved^  That  the  Republican  party  is  pled£[ed,by 

and  should  never  be  ffiven  into  the  possession  of  its  past  history  and  the  cherished  personal  convictions 

speculators  and  railroad  monopolists.  of  its  members,  to  labor  to  carry  out  the  great  prin- 

jR69olved,  That  while  we  welcome  voluntary  immi-  ciples,  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  enacting  into 

grants  from  every  clime,  and  pledge  them  the  pro-  the  fiindamental  law  of  the  country,  to  their  logical 

tection  of  our  laws  and  equal  opportunity  in  every  results,  and  especially  to  protect  the  newly-eniran- 

fleld  of  industry,  still  we  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  chised  citizens  m  the  rights  which  are  declared  by  the 

the  importation  by  capitalists  of  laborers  from  China  recent  constitutional  amendments,  and  to  secure  to 

and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  and  them  thst  education  which  will  enable  them  to  take 

cheapening  American  labor,  and  will  resist  it  oy  all  full  and  Intelligent  share  in  the  administration  of  the 

legal  and  constitutional  means  in  our  power.  country. 
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XMolvsdf  That  the  iLnanoes  of  the  State  Bhould  be  direct  purposAf  or  by  requiring^  for  its  attainment  a 

administered  with  the  greatest  economy ;  that  all  resort  to  arbitrary  and  inqaieitorial  practices. 

uselees  and  donbtftil  expenses  should  be  cut  off,  and  Setolvsd,  That,  proceeding  upon  these  established 

the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  only  used  in  the  principles,  we  adopt  as  our  own  the  tesolutions  of  our 

dearest  coses  of  public  necessity.  party  In  the  great  Democratic  State  of  New  York,  f 

Jieaolved,  That  the  Bepubliean  party,  which,  in  the  that  Sur  tariff  or  duties,  like  all  taxes,  should  have  the 


,  levying  taxes  lortne  special  benefit  t 
formed,  hears  with  surprise  and  indignation  the  claim    of  a  few  capitalists,  is  simple  robbery  of  the  rest  of  : 
of  any  other  oiganiastion  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title    the  people,  and  that,  except  so  far  as  the  legitimate 
of  *^  labor  party ;  *'  that  in  our  judgment  the  intellec-    expenses  of  the  Government  may  rehire,  free  trade  . 
tual  and  social  advanoement  of  the  laborers  of  the    is  the  true  policvof  the  country^  that  we  demand  the 


and  regard,  but  are  tne  very  purpose  for  which  the  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  Government  and  the  exi- 

State  was  created,  and  are  the  end  and  object  of  all  gencies  of  public  credit. 

political  effort.  Seaohed.  That  gpimts  of  land,  or  money,  or  csedit, 

Betolved,  That  a  decent  regard  to  the  honor  of  t^e  either  by  toe  Federal,  or  State  Governments,  to  indi- 

United  States  requires  that  measures  shall  be  taken  viduals,  or  to  oorpoi;^tions  formed  for  mere  purposes 

by  the  national  Administration  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  private  gain,  are  all  in  some  sort  a  diversion  of 

of  the  countrv  u|>on  Great  Britain  for  proper  repara-  public  assets  from  their  lec^timate  uses ;  involve  the 

tion  for  the  hostile  action  of  that  nation  in  prema-  State  in  unnecessary  complications  with  special  inter- 

turelv  and  unnecessarily  recognizing  the  rebel  States  ests ;  lead  to  gross  corruption,  and  are  mconsistent 

as  belligerents,  and  for  permitting  the  fitting  out  in  with  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  safety  of  popular 

her  ports  of  hostile  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  com-  institutions, 

merce.  Betolvedy  That  it  is  our  proud  boast  that  the  op- 

Beaolted^  That  the  Bepubliean  party  favor  laws  pressed  of  all  nations  can  find  with  us  a  saib  asylum, 

wisely  calculated  to  prevent  tippling  and  drunken-  and  here  ei^joy  the  blessings  of  a  free  Government ; 

ness^  and  promote  temperance  and  industry,  and  that  consistenoy  with  our  professions,  not  less  than 

are  m  favor  of  the  suppression  of  dram-shops,  as  the  highest  welfare  of  both  native  ana  foreign  bom, 

tending  to  the  destruction  of  good  order  and  hap-  requires  that  all  who  come  to  these  shores  should,  as 

piness  of  the  people  and  all  the  material  interests  of  soon  as  practicable,  become  citizens,  and  have  their 

the  Oommonwealth.  equal  influence  in  political  affairs ;  and  we  denounce,  . 

Jietolvsdy  That  the  admixUstration  of  William  Clafiin  as  unrepublioan  and  monstrous,  the  attempt  by  Con- 
as  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  has  been  charao-  '  gress  and  our  Legiskture  to  prevent  the  naturaliza- 
terized  by  wisdom,  integrity,  and  firmness,  and  that  tion  Of  the  poor  by  multiplying  the  expenses  and  the 
we  cordially  recommend  him  to  the  voters  of  the  difficulties  of  complying  with  necessary  legal  for- 
Commonwealth  for  reflection.  malities. 

Betolved^  That,  on  the  other  hand,  independently 

The  last  political  convention  of  the  year  was  of  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  bringing  into 

that  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  held  intimate  political  and  social  relations  two  adverse 

ttf  i?;^y.i.iv««/.  ^«  *k^  lo+t;  .r>4? /^^4-^iv^.  «.v^«  *v*  nf»%  of  men,  we  believe  it  to  be  wrong  to  stimulate 

at  Fitcbbnrg,  on  the  12th  of  October,  when  the  ^y  artificial  means  the  irruption  into  oSr  community 

loUowTng  nominations  were  made :   for  Gov-  or  swarms  of  Mongolians,  who  have  neither  the  wish 

etnor,  John  Qaincy  Adams.;   for  Lieutenant-  nor  the  aptitude  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 

Governor,  James  Chattaway ;  for  Secretary  of  ^Jlit^es  of  citizenship,  and  are  brought  here  by  mter- 

St^Luther  8tephen«,n,  Jr.;  Ibr  Tre«^r,  ^^^SS^^t^'Sf  irrrdSSJ^e"ril,SSSS- 

and  Keceiver-General,  Levi  Heywood ;  for  An-  our  working-men.  and  create  «id  perpetuate  distinct 

ditor,  Phineas  Allen;   for  Attorney-General,  classes  in  our  social  system. 

Willi  am  West  Warren.    The  following  plat-  Suohed^  That  the  labor  of  the  country,  weak  by  its 

form  was  adopted :  necessities,  in  its  defences  against  the  cupidity  of 

^  capitalists,  and  its  abihty  to  compel  a  recognition  of 

Seaohed,  That  the  country  demands  from  each  po-  its  just  rights,  espedally  needs  and  merite  the  pro-^ 

litlcal  party  at  this  time  a  bold  and  out-spoken  asser-  tection  of  just,  equal,  and  adequate  laws ;  and  that^  in 

tion  or  its  policy  upon  the  living  questions  of  to-day ;  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  high  cost  of  living 

and  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  radical  party  and  consequent  inadequacy  of  wages  to  provide  suffi- 

to  perpetuate  its  power,  by  merely  boasting  of  its  post  dent  means  of  support  for  our  poorer  people,  as 

achievements,  must  prove  ftitile.    No  record,  however  mainly  due  to  the  ui^ust  currency  system,  the  arbi- 

fiur,  can  atene  for  its  wilful  neglect  of  the  mdustrial  trary  and  excessive  taxation,  and  tne  many  and  great 

interests  of  the  countrv,  for  the  loss  of  our  commercial  monopolies  which  have  been  infiicted  upon  us  by  the 

importance,  for  over  nve  years  of  peace  wasted  in  at-  policy  of  the  Bepubliean  party,  the  claim  made  by 

tempting  to  govern  the  country  upon  a  theory  and  that  party  at  its  recent  State  Convention,  that  it  has 

policy  that  could  only  be  excused  oy  the  necessities  any  sympathy  with  labor  or  the  laborer,  is  prepos- 

of  war.  terous  and  absurd. 

Besolvedy  That,  in  declaring  its  policy  now,  the  Dem-  Bttolvtd^  That  we  reaflirm  an  absolute  hostility  to 

ocratlc  party  need  onlv  to  revert  to  ite  cardinal  prin-  every  attempt  to  influence  the  decision  of  political 

ciple  of  opposition  to  all  consolidation  or  concentration  questions  by  the  formation  of  secret  prescriptive  or- 

of  power  m  any  hands,  and  to  every  unnecessary  excr-  ganizations. 

else  of  power,  even  where  the  right  to  exercise  it  is  Beaolved^  That  while  we  must  regard  it  as  an  exist- 
dearly  given ;  not  the  most  but  the  least  possible  ing  fact  that  suflfrnge  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege, 
government  being  best  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  ana  that  any  restriction  upon  its  exerdse  should  oe 
mankind.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  the  party  founded  in  unmistakable  public  policy,  we  consider 
now^  as  heretofore,  will  resist  every  stretcn  of  power  the  proposition  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  the  women 
bv  either  Federal  or  State  Government,  or  by  any  one  of  this  Commonwealth  as  involving  too  many  sodal 
of  the  coordinate  branches  of  either,  and  every  plan  considerations  to  be  summarily  treated  as  a  mere  po- 
of legislation  which  involves  on  undue  interference  litical  question :  but  there  is  a  pressing  duty  upon 
with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  citizen,  either  in  its  the  people  of  this  State  to  remove  at  once  and  forever 
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all  property  or  other  qaalifloations,  oonfititational  or  ipective  representatlTe  and  senatoiial  districts,  and 

Btatutorv,  upon  the  exercise  by  eveiy  maa  who  is  a  to  take  such  steps  as  will  insure  the  election  of  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States.  Bepresentative  pledged  to  work  and  vote  for  woman 

JSeaohed^  That  the  implied  censure  passed  by  the  suffrage  in  the  Legislature  next  winter, 

convention  at  Worcester  upon  the  national  Admin-  Se^lvsd^  That  the  fHends  of  woman's  suffiiage 

istration,  for  its  failure  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  this  reoognize  in  Wendell  PhilUps  a  leader  second  to 

country  affainst  Great  Britain,  meets  our  warm  ap-  none  in  his  early,  able,  and  constant  advocacy  of 

proval,  and  that  in  its  foreign  as  in  its  intemid  poUcy  jimpartial  suffinge ;  that  he  has  earned  our  gratitude 

the  Acunlnistration  deserves  our  unqoaliiled  condem*  aha  has  a  right  to  claim  our  votes  whenever  they  can 

nation.  be  given  under  the  forms  of  law  and  without  com- 

Ji69ohed,  That  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  pUoating  the  cause  of  woman's  suffingewith  issues 

Gommonwealtn  were  created  by  virtue  of  the  sover-  merely  political. 

eign  prerogative  of  the  State,  for  the  public  benefit,  Betolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are 

and  tnat  we  assert  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Com-  due  to  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  Senatbr  of  Massachusetts, 

monwealth  to  exercise  its  authority  to  keep  them  for  having  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Congress  of  the 

within  the  scope  of  their  organization,  and  enforce  United  States  for  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women 

their  management  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories, 

people.  and  we  respectfully  request  him  to  renew  the  propo- 

luiolved.  That  the  French  Bepublic,  now  rising  in  sition  to  Congress  next  winter, 

its  strength  from  the  ruins  of  an  effete  and  corrupt  And  whereas  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  BenatOT 

empirOjUuder  its  rallying-cr^r  of  liberty,  equality,  and  from  Massachusetts,  has  declared  that  distinctions 

fratermty,  and  which   receives  no  encouragement  in  suffi'age  founded  on  insurmountable  qualifications 

A'om  the  crowned  heads  of  EuropCf  deserves  and  re-  are  in  violation  of  republican  principles,  and  whereas 

oeives  our  earnest  and  cordial  sympathy  and  support,  sex  is  a -qualification  as  insurmountable  as  color: 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  woman  snf.  ^^^^^^^  ^y,^^  consistency  to  his  own  principles 

frage  was  more  general  and  earnest  dnrmg  demands  fh)m  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  next  winter 

the  year  than  in  former  ones.     As  neither  the  submission  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 

the  Prohibitory  nor  the  Labor  Beform  party  Federal  Constitution,  prohibiting  political  distino- 

had  incorporated  in  its  platform  the  question  ^^^^  ^^  account  of  sex. 

of  female  suffrage,  the  advocates  of  this  cause  In  accordance  with  one  of  the  above  reso* 

called  a  convention,  to  be  held  before  the  as-  lutions,  the  "Woman-Suffrage  State  Central 

sembling  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Committee"  appeared  before  the  Republican 

•  Conventions,  in  order  to  decide  upon  a  policy  Convention  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  pre- 

for  the  campaign.    Accordingly  the  Woman-  sented  the  following  memorial : 

f^^'Sil  oo^^«^*J<>»,  assembled  in  Boston,  on  ^^  ^^  BemMicafy  Convention  qf  tU  StaU  of  Ma^- 

the  29th  of  September,  and  organized  with  chuiMs! 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  as  presiding  officer.  The  undersized,  having  been  appointed  a  State 

The  principal  question  for  discussion  was  as  Central  Committee,  by  the  friends  of  woman  suf' 

to  the  expediency  of  nominating  candidates  f'T  f***"'^Hv:^oa??T*^''^  5*^  T'^T'"'''.^??''*^*' 

Ax«  ♦!,«  ^«J^^n»  fl*«+/>  ^m^^  -«ri  ♦?.««  «».»»:«^  in  Boston,  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1870,  are 

for  the  various  State  offices,  and  thus  formmg  instructed  by  and  on  behalf  of  said  convention  to 

a  separate  and  distinct  ticket.     Inis  measure  Uy  before  your  honorable  body  the  following  me- 

was  finally  voted  down,  and  it  was  decided  to  morial,  with  a  copv  of  the  resolutions  of  the  said 

address  the  approaching  Republican  as  well  as  convention  attoched.  We  respectfully  represent  that, 

theDemocra^cConvention  in  behalf  of  woman  l^^,t^°^^^J^l,^y^^^^„^ZZl 

suffrage.     Ihe  resolutions   adopted  were  as  «*  all  power  resides  originally  in  the  people,  and  is 

follows :  derived  f^m  them,"  the  women  of  Alassachusetts — 

BasoUed,  That  the  friends  of  woman's  suflfrage  one-halfof  the  entire  people— are  excluded  from  ijoU- 

should  no  longer  support  any  candidate  for  State  or  **%*  power.                 -  ^,     -^w    ,      ..        *  *   :• 

local  office  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  enfhmchise-  ^  That,  in  violation  of  the  peclaration  of  Indepen- 

ment  of  women,  and,  in  case  no  such  candidate  is  put  d^nc^,  which    declares,  that  "governments  denve 

in  nomination,  that  they  should  nominate  and  sup-  their  gust  power  fiym  the  consent  of  the  governed  »' 

port  independent  candidates  of  their  own.  ^  ***«  women  of  Massachusetts  are  governed  with- 

And  whereas  the  platforms  of  the  Prohibition  and  ^'ll?^?®?^'-.  ,  ,.        ...t.    ^    ^         .,      .     .i      ^ 

Labor  Reform  parties  are  both  silent  on  the  quesUon  That,  m  violation  of  the  fundamental  pnnciplo  of 

of  woman  suffrage,  and  whereas  the  convei^iona  of  representative  government,  that  "taxation  without 

the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  about  to  representation  is  tyranny,"  every  woman  in  Massa- 

meet  for  the  declaration  of  principles  and  the  nomina-  chusetts  who  is  the  owner  of  property  is  taxed  with- 

tion  of  candidates :  therefore,  o«t  representation,  and  has  no  voice  in  the  amount 

Bewhed,  That  the  proper  committee  be  instructed  or  MpendUure  of  the  taxes  she  is  compelled  to  pay. 
to  prepare  and  fon^ard  memorials  on  behalf  of  this  ^«  therefore  respectfully  request  that  this  con- 
con  vention  to  the  conventions  of  the  Republican  and  mention  of  the  Repubhcan  party,  which  has  abolished 
Democratic  parties,  with  copies  of  these  resolutions  political  distmctions  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
.    .             ..  A              r.        .....         — J.*. —  ^r *..j_   will  declare  itself 

distinctions  on  ao- 


__                  question  every  oount  of  sex,  and  in  favor  of  so  amending  our  State 

candidate  upon  the  ^tateti<Set  of  every  party  in  constitution  as  to  extend  suffrage  to  women  on  tho 

the  field  whether  he  will  work  for  the  establishment  8*™®  terms  and  qualiAcations  as  are  prescribed  for 

of  woman's  suffrage,  and  to  pubUsh  his  reply  in  the  '^on. 

WomanU  JoumM;  also  that  this  committee  shall  The  question  was  brought  before  the  con- 

meet  in  Boston  on  the  18th  day  of  October  next,  yention  in  the  form  of  the  following  reso- 

afteradljoumment  of  the  Republican  and  Demooratio  i  j.t      .                                       «     ^  vr       ^ 

Conventions,  to  make  nominations  for  a  State  ticket,  i^''*^^  • 

if  necessary.  Buolved^  That  the  Republican  parfy  of  Massa- 

Besohed.  That  all  men  and  women  who  are  in  favor  chusetts  is  mindful  of  its  oblivions  to  the  loyal 

of  woman  suffrage  are  requested  to  meet  in  their  re-  women  of  America  for  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
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oauBe  of  liberty ;  that  we  are  heartUj^  in  Avor  of  the  881  in  1867,  582  in  1866,  and  579  in  1860.    Of 

ei^ncMsement  of  woman,  and  wiU  hjdl  the  day  ^^^  average  for  1870,  88  were  in  the  alms- 

when  the  educated  intellect  and  enlurhtened  con-  v^„.«    ^Ij  oAfr  i«  +1!^^  «»^.vi.^„«^      t^   4.u^ 

science  of  the  women  of  Masaoohiuetto  find  direct  }^^^  ??^  ^47  in  the  workhouse.     To  the 

ezpresBion  at  the  ballot-box—  former  there  were  admitted  dunng  the  year 

which,  after  an  animated  discnssion,  was  lort  266;  bom  in  the  house,  21;  in  the  honse  dur- 

by  a  vote  of  196  to  139.  ^  *^«  y«Jf »  ^^^  ?  died,  46 ;  discharced,  249 ; 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  secure  from  the  jemaimng  October  1, 1870,  264.    In  thework. 

Democratic  Convention  a  pledge  in  favor  of  ^^^^  ;?P"^»  *^®  7®«J  }^^^^  7^1^.^^'  ^^ 

woman  suffrage,  and  a  simUar  resolution  was  tc^^.^^^  remamed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

debated  by  that  body,  and  rejected  by  a  large  ^^^   *^^^   current   expenses   for   the    year 

maiority                                               ^         o  amounted  to  $85,882,  of  which  the  9um  of 

The  election  was  held  on  the  15th  of  No-  t^'^Ol*  ^^^^^«  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates 

vember,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  all  the  S?^,  former  products,  was  reimbursed  to  the 

Republican   candidates  for    State  ofBces,  as  State,  makmg  the  average  weekly  cost  to  the 

follows-  State  for  each  mmate  $1.84.    The  total  value 

ForWiIltemCIaiUn,KepDblJcan 79,549  ii^U^^"^^  ^^  *^®   institution   is   about 

''  John  Qaincy  Adams,  Democrat 49,686  $200,000.    The  average  number  of  inmates  of 

"  Wendeil  PhUipe,  l^bor  Reform  and  ProM-  the  institution  at  Monson  during  the  year  end- 

^^^"^^ 'J^;^  ing  October  1,  1870,  was  460,  the  smallest 

Total  vote  forOaveraor  (incladingS06  scattering).  I5i,wr  number  for  any  year  since  its  opening  in  1854. 

The  Legislature  elected  was  divided  as  fol-  ^{  *^^   number  820  were  in  the  primary 

lows :  school,  and  180  m  the  almshouse. 

8«(i«tt.  HbM.  jeiai  baibi.  lu  1868  the  avcragc  number  at  Monson  was 

RepnbUcMis ^       196       ^  646,  of  whom  238  were  paupers.    The  great 

Labo?^Reformen.'.V.'.V.V.".'.V.*.   1        11        M  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  and  pupils 

^     ^„          ,  ^              t:      -^      "z:  within  the  past  two  years  is  attributable  in  a 

Republican  majority 28       150       178  j^^^  ^^^ree  to  the  changes  in  the  settlement 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  pan*  laws  made  within  that  period,  and  the  vigorous 

perism  throughout  the  State,  which  is  due  policy  adopted  in  regard  to  tramps.    In  1861 

largely  to  the  wise  policy  recently  adopted,  there  were  no  less  than  1,884  of  these  tramps, 

The  chief  feature  of  this  policy  has  been  to  which  number  decreased  to  467  in  1869,  and 

favor  the  system  of  segregation  in  preference  for  the  past  year  does  not  exceed  250.  All  the 

to  that  of  aggregation,  by  relieving  the  sick  children  of  Uie  school  who  are  old  enough  are 

and  poor  through  the  town  authorities,  thus  taught  to  labor,  and  many  of  them  render  ser- 

"  saving  a  large  regular  expenditure  for  their  vices  as  helps. 

support,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  .  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1871,  the  total  number 

to  ei\joy  the  comforts  of  their  homes,  and  the  in  the  primary  school  and  almshouse  depart- 

society  of  their  relatives  and  friends.''    There  ment  was  448 ;  of  whom  21  were  men,'  80 

are  three  almshouses  for  the  accommodation  women,  802  boys,  and  95  girls.  The  total  num- 

of  the  poor  of  the  State,  located  respectively  ber  of  inmates  January  1,  1870,  was  500.    The 

at  Tewksbury,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  $48,781, 

first  is  the  «most  extensive ;  the  last  is  used  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  inmate 

more  especially  as  a  primary  school,  and  will  $2.08. 

soon  be  discontinued  as  an  ahnshouse,  in  com-  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  there  were  in 
pliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  in-  the  three  almshouses  above  referred  to  864 
specters,  "  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  men,  464  women,  85  boys,  and  92  girls,  making 
almshouse  department  might  be  abolished  a  total  of  1,006 ;  in  the  primary  school  275 
with  positive  advantage  to  the  charitable  pur-  boys  and  74  girls,  and  in  the  workhouse  108 
poses  of  the  Commonwealth.''  During  the  men  and  150  women.  The  report  of  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1870,  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  North- 
paupers  admitted  into  the  almshouse  at  ampton  shows  the  number  of  patients  in  this 
Tewksbury  was  2,055;  discharged,  2,090;  institution  on  the  80th  of  September,  1869,  to 
supported,  2,746;  deaths,  248;  births,  58;  have  been  402,  and  the  number  admitted 
weekly  average,  54.  The  State  appropria-  during  the  year  202,  making  the  whole  num- 
tions  for  the  year  amounted  to  $75,888,  of  ber  having  received  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
which  $73,271  were  for  current  expenses,  tntion  604.  Of  this  number  166  were  dis- 
which,  divided  by  the  average  number  of  in-  charged,  and  88  died,  leaving  405  inmates 
mates,  gives  $1.94  as  the  weekly  cost  of  each  of  the  hospital  September  80,  1870.  The 
inmate.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  in  this  proportion  of  deaths  has  been,  with  two  ex- 
institution,  January  1,  1871,  was  811 ;  of  ceptions,  smaller  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
whom  303  were  men,  418  women,  46  boys,  and  and  below  the  average  annual  mortality  for 
49  girls.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  the  whole  Pi^riod  since  the  founding  of  the 
in  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  hospital.  The  daily  average  of  patients  for 
and  almshouse  at  Bridgewater,  the  average  the  year  was  408 ;  50  were  discharged  cured, 
number  in«both  departments  for  the  past  year  58  improved,  56  unimproved,  and  2  not  insane, 
being  835  against  412  in  1869,  408  in  1868,  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital, 
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and  tlie  namber  who  were  discharged  cured,  fore,  760 — 386  males,  and  874  females.  The 
are  both  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  daily  average  of  patients  in  the  hospital  was 
The  deaths  were  equal  to  6.46  per  cent  of  the  806 ;  discharged  287 ;  of  whom  158  were  re- 
whole  number  of  patients  in  the  course  of  the  covered,  123  improved,  6  not  improved,  died 
year,  and  8.07  per  cent,  of  the  daily  average  64.  The  number  of  admissions  exceeded  those 
number  of  inmates.  The  receipts  firom  all  of  the  previous  year  by  47;  the  number  of  dis- 
sonrces  for  the  year  were  $91,288.64,  and  the  ohai^ges  was  9  less,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
expenses  $84;776.22,  leaving  a  balance  of  17  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
$6,612.42  in  the  Treasury.  ratio  of  recoveries  was  a  fraction  more  than 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  46  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  those  discharged, 

the  Lunatic  Hospit^  at  Taunton  during  the  or  a  fraction  more  than  65  per  cent,  after  de> 

year  was  758 ;  number  of  admissions,  875 ;  dis-  ducting  the  number  of  those  who  died.    The 

charges,  876 ;  average  number  in  the  hospital  rate  of  mortality  was  somewhat  greater  than 

388.   The  percentage  of  the  recoveries  as  com-  in  1869,  but  is  regarded  as  moderate,  oonsid- 

pared  with  the  admissions  has  been  29.89 —  ering  the  patients  when  admitted.  The  receipts 

which  is  less  than  the  general  average  since  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  $90,428.31, 

the  opening  of  the  institution.    Of  the  whole  and  the  expenditures  were  $82,541.40,  leaving 

number  admitted,  157  were  of  American  par-  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $7,886.91. 

entage,  and  218  foreign.    The  average  annual  The  State  Prison  of  Massachusetts  holds  a 

cost  of  each  patient  is  $200.35,  and  the  average  very  high  rank  among  the  penal  institutions  of 

weekly  cost  $8.85.    The  total  receipts  for  the  the  country,  and  has  attracted  the  attention 

year  ending  September  30,  1870,  were  $7T,-  of  the  general  public  by  the  adoption  of  wise 

497.42 ;  total  payments,  $67,783.79.  and  humane    reforms  in   prison    discipline. 

Of  the  2,032  persons  who  have  been  admitted  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked 

to  the  hospital,  1,075  pursued  active  oat-door  Improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 

employment,  594  pursued  active  in-door  em-  The  school  established  more  than  a  year  ago 

ployment,  847  were  of  sedentary  habits,  and  has  been  very  successful,  and  on  the  part  of 

the  occupation  of  16  was  unknown.    There  the  attendants  there  has  been  a  faithful  devo- 

were  480  laborers,  254  farmers,  186  seamen,  tion  to  their  studies.     Instruction  is  given 

127  boot  and  shoe  makers,  118  mill  operatives,  three  evenings  a  week  to  more  than  one  hun- 

80  traders,  73  carpenters,  67  clerks,  20  mer-  dred  pupils,  and  the  attendance  would  be  still 

chants,  19  clergymen,  14  physicians,  14  teachers,  larger  if  there  were  adequate  accommodations. 

5  lawyers,  4  actors,  2  editors.   Of  the  assigned  In  the  winter  months  lectures  are  usually 

causes  of  insanity,  the  two  greatest  are  in-  given  once  a  week,  which  are  fVdly  attended 

temperance,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  680  and  appreciated  by  the  inmates, 
of  the  inmates  to  become  insane,  and  ill-health,  .     By  the  report  of  the  warden,  Gideon  Haynes, 

611.    Beligious  excitement  caused  194;  pecu-  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  convicts, 

niary  trouble,  96;  loss  of  friends,  88;  spiritual-  October  1,  1869,  was  593;  number  received 

ism,  47;  and  hard  work,  51.  Of  the  total  num-  under  warrants  from  the  courts,  during  the 

ber  of  Inmates,  2,437  have  been  supported  by  year  ending  September  30,  1870,  was  177 ;  es- 

the  State,  920  by  towns,  and  673  by  individuals,  caped  convicts  returned,  2 ;  remanded,  having 

A  valuable  addition  of  upward  of  400  volumes  broken  the  condition  of  his  pardon^  1 ;  returned 

has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  their  from  the  insane  hospital,  1 ;  discharged  by 

well-used  library.  The  employment  of  patients  expiration  of  sentence,  180;  by  remission  of 

as  much  as  possible  out-of-doors,  even  at  the  sentence,  63 ;  died,  14;  sent  to  the  insane  hos- 

risk  of  looking  through  the  neighborhood,  oc-  pital,  2 ;  escaped,  2 ;  number  remaining,  Sep- 

casionally,  for  an  eloped  patient,  was  com-  tember  80,  1870,  563.    Of  those  received  dur- 

mended.   An  important  change  in  the  manage-  ing  the  year,  there  were  for  arson,  6 ;  assault 

ment  of  this  institution  took  place  during  the  with  intent  to  murder,  6 ;  with  intent  to  rob, 

Sast  year,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  6;  breaking  i£nd  entering,  64;   burglary,  8; 

ihoate,  who  had  given  much  satisfaction  as  forgery,  6;  larceny,  27;  larceny  from  the  per- 

superintendent  since  the  opening  of  the  hos-  son,  12 ;  manslaughter,  7 ;  murders,  7 ;  rob- 

pital  in  1854.    The  truste  eselectod  as  his  sue-  bery,  14.    Financially  speaking,  the  profits  of 

cesser  Dr.  William  W.  Godding,- of  Winchendon,  the  prison,  for  four  years,  have  amounted  in 

who  had  gained  much  experience  in  the  care  the  aggregate  to  $105,830.39.     The  receipts, 

and  treatment  of  the  insane  as  first  assistant  in  cash,  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1870 

physician  in  the  National  Hospital  for  the  In-  (pud  into  the  Treasury  of  theOommonwealtii), 

sane  at  Washington.  were  $138,899.96,  which,  with  stock  on  hand 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  amountingto$10,147.46,  givesatotolof  $149,- 

LunaticAsylum  at  Worcester  shows  that  884  047.41.    The  cash  expenditures  for  the  same 

patients  were  received  into  the  hospital  during  period  were  $114,974.85,  which,  added  to  the 

the  year,  of  whom  196  were  males,  and  188  stock  on  hand,  October  1,  1869,  $7,290.87, 

females.    At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  makes  a  total  of  $122,265.72,  and  a  bdance  of 

the  number  of  inmates  was  3T6,  of  whom  190  ^6,781.69  in  favor  of  the  prison  for  the  year, 

were  males,  and  186  females.    The  number  The  expenditures  of  the  State  Reform  School 

under  treatment  during  the  year  was,  there-  for  Boys,  at  Westborough,  for  1870,  were  $44^* 
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402.11,  while  the  receipts  from  all  Bouroes 
were  $15,869.46,  which,  dedacted  from  the  ex- 
penditorea,  shows  the  actual  cost  to  the  State 
for  each  boy  to  be  $111.66  per  year.  The 
whole  number  of  boys  in  school  during  the 
year  was  474 ;  of  whom  261  were  remaining, 
September  80,  1870.  During  the  year  115 
boys  were  apprentioSd  and  on  trial,  and  74 
were  released  on  probation.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lan- 
caster, October  1, 1870,  was  148.  During  the 
year  896  boys  were  provided  for  in  the  school- 
ships,  of  whom  216  were  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  *  The  trustees  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth  report  the  number  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  have  been  87 ;  en- 
tered during  the  year,  26 ;  discharged,  80 ;  in 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  88. 
Tbe  trustees  say,  "idiots  possess  the  attribute 
of  educatibility."  They  are  affected  by  culture 
even  more  than  ordinary  children  and  youth, 
because  the  less  the  force  of  Individual  charac- 
ter the  greater  its  plasticity,  and  the  more  it  is 
affected  by  extraneous  influence.  But  they 
lack  the  innate  power  of  development;  they 
would  grow  as  animals  grow,  were  it  not  for 
other  influences.  Considering  their  low  start- 
ing-point, however,  idiotic  children  can  be 
made  to  progress  nearly  as  far  as  ordinary 
children ;  but  no  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
their  innate  power  of  development  and  im- 
provement. Every  thing  must  be  done  for 
them.  Idiots  are  more  numerous  among  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  than  of 
the  middling  classes,  who  suffer  neither  from 
the  enervation  of  riches  nor  the  pinohings  of 
poverty.  The  nupils  come  mainly  from  the 
actually  poor.  Many  are  of  families  that  have 
been  deteriorating  physically,  and  are  nearly 
run  out.  The  stocK  has  become  vitiated  by 
various  causes,  among  which  intemperance 
and  physical  excesses  are  prominent. 

The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  an  asylum  for  ine- 
briates have  recommended  the  passage  of  a 
bill  **  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  fbr 
Inebriates,  which  can  be  built  by  private  sub- 
scription ; "  the  institution  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  a  part  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  a  part  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  establishment.  For  the  re- 
lief of  the  intemperate  in  prisons,  the  commis- 
sion also  recommend  tbe  establishment  of  an 
inebriate  asylum,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
treating  cases  selected  from  the  several  prisons. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  following  are  the 
pecuniary  statistics  of  the  year: 

The  amoant  expended  for  instrection,  raised 
bytaxaUon^ie 18,196,058  09 

Increase  over  last  year 901,844  80 

Amoant  raised  by  taxation,  inchiding  income 
of  sarplas  revenue,  fiw  each  diila  In  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years 11  64 

fincrease  over  last  year 70 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 


lature of  1871,  speaks  of  the  lack  of  special 
technical  instruction  as  a  defect  in  the  system, 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  technical 
schools.  He  also  refers  to  tbe  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  women, 
and  that  their  average  wages  are  only  $80.92 
per  montb,  and  recommends  an  increase. of 
compensation.  He  also  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fifth  normal  school  at  Wor- 
cester. 

The  population  of  Boston,  in  1870,  was 
250,526 ;  in  I860,  177,841 ;  in  1850,  186,881. 

The  following  is  Uie  Federal  census  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, taken  in  tbe  years  1860  and  1870 : 


couirnES. 

isro. 

1860. 

Barnstable 

82,774 
64,8S7 

10S,886 
8,787 

200,848 
88,f»5 
78,409 
44,  Wo 

S74.868 

4,128 

89,448 

65,865 

270.802 

192,716 

85,920 

Berkshire........ 

66,120 

Bristol 

98,794 

Dnkes 

4,408 

Besex 

166,611 

FT*nMtn...... 

81,434 

Hampden 

67,866 

Hamoshtre 

87,828 

Middlesex 

216,854 

Nantocket 

6,094 

Norfolk. 

100,160 

Plymontii 

64,768 

Siuoik 

192,700 

Worcester 

169,659 

Total 

1,467,861 

1,281,066 

MATTHEWS,  James  M.,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Ohurch,  bom  in  Salem, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1785;  died  in 
Kew-York  City,  January  28,  1870.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1808,  and  at  the  As- 
sociate Beformed  Seminary  in  1807,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year.  He  was  as- 
sistant-professor in  Dr.  Mason^s  Seminary  from 
1809  to  1818;  was  preacher  and  pastor  in  the 
South  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1812 
to  1840.  I^  1818  the  South  Dutch  Church 
withdrew  from  the  Collegiate  Churchy  and 
continued  in  Garden  Street  till  1886,  when  it 
was  divided  into  the  Murray  Street  Church, 
now  the  church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street  (Dr.  Bogers^s),  and  the  Washington 
Square  Church  (Dr.  Hutton*s).  From  1881  to 
1889,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  ITniyersity  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  From  that  time  he 
did  not  hold  public  office,  but  was  active 
in  ecdesiastioal  affairs,  maintaining  up  to  the 
last  days  of  his  protracted  life  an  activity  and 
energy  of  mind  and  body  almost  without  an 
equal.  As  late  as  the  fall  of  1870,  the  Chris- 
tian Union  Council,  which  assembled  in  New 
York,  was  organized  by  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  great  labors  he  performed  in  connection 
with  it  were  the  final  burdens  that  broke  down 
his  herculean  constitution. 

MoCLINTOCK,  Bev.  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  professor,  and  author, 
bora  in  Philadelphia  in  1814;  died  in  Madison, 
N.  J.,  March  4,  1870.  He  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1885,  and  immediately  after  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.    After  an  experience  of  several 
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years  in  this  position,  he  was  elected  to  the  and  **  Sketches  of  Eminent  Methodist  MiniB- 

chair  of  Greek  ^and  Latin  Languages  in  the  ters."  A  series  of  letters  in  answer  to  a  speech 

same  institution,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis-  delivered  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  R. 

charged  until  1848,  and  the  same  year  was  Ohandler,  on  the  Roman  Catholio  question, 

elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  JRe*  was  afterward  collected  into  a  volume  entitlea 

view,  which  he  conducted  for  a  period  of  eight  the  ^^  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope."    But  his 

'  years  with  marked  success.     While   in   his  most  important  literary  labor  was  the  veil* 

^  hands,  the  QvarUrly  rendered  especial  service  known  Th^hgicai  aarid.  Biblical  Oydapmdia^ 

by  its  examination  of  the  positive  philosophy  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years 

of  Oomte,  and  the  detection  of  its  errors,  in  association  with  Dr.  James  Strong.    Of  this 

These  expositions  attracted  the  attention  of  great  work  three  volumes  have  been  published, 

the  French  philosopher,  and  led  to  some  cor-  It  will  doubtless  long  remain  a  monument  of 

respondence  between  him  and  Dr.  McOlintock.  Dr.  MoOlintock's  breadth  of  scholarship  and 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Oon-  unflagging  industry.    Intellectually,  Dr.  He- 

ference,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Simpson,  a  CUntock  was  distinguished  by  his  versatility, 

delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  his  rapidity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 

Ghurch  in  the   English,  Irish,  French,   and  edge.    His  erudition  was  broad^  varied,  and 

German  Conferences.    He  was  also  present  as  accurate ;  he  was  an  able  theologian,  an  autJk>r 

a  delegate  from  that  church  to  the  World^s  and  editor  of  commanding  influence,  an  ac- 

Convention,  held  in  Berlin,  during  the  same  complished  educator,  and  an  effective  preacher, 
year.  After  his  return,  he  was  elected  President        M£RIM£E,  Pbobpeb,  a  French  Aoaaemidan, 

of  the  Troy  University,  and  in  the  interim  of  the  Senator,  scholar,  dramatist,  and  man  of  letters, 

organization  of  the  college  classes  he  was  pas-  bom  in  Paris,  September  26, 1803 ;  died,  after 

tor  of  St.  PauPs  Church,  !N'ew  York.    Here  his  a  lingering  illness,  in  Cannes,  France,  October 

preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and  8,  1870.    His  early  education  in  the  tJniver- 

he  speedily  took  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator,  sity  of  Paris  was  thorough  and  critical.    He 

In  June,  1860,  he  sailed  for  Paris,  to  take  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 

charge  of  the  American  chapel  there,  under  the  Parisian  bar,  but  never  practised — his  fond* 

the  auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign  ness  for  literature  rendering  legal  practice  too 

Christian  Union,  where  he  remained  during  irksome  to  him.   After  the  Revolution  of  1880, 

most  of  the   years  of  the   late   civil*  war.  the  Count  d^Argout,  then  minister,  selected 

Through  his   agency,  pamphlets,  eluoidatuig  him  as  secretary  for  his  cabinet,  and  afterward 

^  the  causes  of  the  war,  were  prepared  and  cir-  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

culated  among  the  English  people.    His  home  and  head-clerk  of  the  Admiralty-Office.    In 

at  Paris  became  a  rallying  centre  for  Union  1881  he  succeeded  M.  Yitet  as  the  inspector 

Americans,  and  so  wide-spread  was  his  influ-  of  the  ancient  historical  monuments  of  Finance, 

ence  that  he  was  recognized  by  his  country-  a  post  which  be  retained  untU  the  time  of  his 

men  as  an  unofficial  but  most  effective  rep-  deatli,  and  in  which  he  acquired  his  reputa- 

resentative  of  the  Northern  people.    Returning  tion  as  a  distinguished  antiquarian  andarohso- 

home  at  the  close  of  the  war,   he  resumed  ologist    In  1^48  the  provisionary  government 

again  his   literary  labors,  which   had   been  selected  him  as  one  ofthe  commissioners  charged 

suspended   for   several   years.     In  1866,  he  to  take  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  belong- 

was  made  chairman  of  the  Central  Centenary  ing  to  the  Orleans  family.    Some  time  after- 

Committee,  which  g^ve  so  much  spirit  and  ward,  when  the  tribunals  gave  judgment  against 

success  to  the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  M.  Libri,  nominally  for  alleged  robbery  of  the 

the  Origin  and  History  of  American  Method-  Royal  Library  (see  Libbi,  Akkital  Cyolop^dia 

ism.    In  1867,  npon  the  establishment  of  the  for  1869),  but  really  for  adhering  to  the  Or> 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  leans  interest,  the  fidelity  of  M.  M6rim6e  to 

through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  the  same  cause  led  him  to  recriminate  against 

Dr.  McClintock  was  chosen  president,  and  in  the  decision  of  Uie  judges  in  two  letters  in- 

this  position  closed  his  laborious  and  useful  serted  in  the  SetueSss  Deux  Mandes,  for  vrhidi 

life.     Dr.  MoClintock's  literary  activity  was  he  was  fined,  and  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days, 

incessant,  and  the  fruit  of  it  remains  in  numer-  In  1844  he  succeeded  M.  Charles  Nodier  in  the 

ous  volumes.    Besides  frequent  contributions  French  Academy ;  in  1858  he  was  nominated 

to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  BetieWy  and  other  Senator  and  free  member  of  the  Academy  of 

Periodicals,  he  prepared,  in  ooqjunction  with  Inscriptions ;  in  1860  he  was  made  commander 

'rof.  Blumenthal,  a  translation  of  Neander's  and  in  1866  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of 

''Life  of  Christ,"  and,  in  coi^unction  with  Honor.    The  wide  range  of  M.  Prosper  M6ri- 

Prof.  Crooks,  of  Dickinson  College,  a  series  of  m^e^s  attainments  enabled  him  to  obtain  dia- 

Latin  and  Greek  elementary  text-books,  on  the  tinction  in  the  domains  of  archsoology,  history, 

method  of  Imitation  and  Constant  Repetition."  and  romance.    At  the  outset  of  his  literary 

These  latter  volumes  were  the  first  pubHshed  in  career  he  gained  celebrity  by  his  two  apoc- 

our  country  in  which  this  method  of  teaching  ryphal  works,  by  imaginary  authors — ''The 

the  classic  languages,  now  so  generally  prac-  Theatre   of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish  Com6* 

tised,  was  thoroughly  carried  out.    Also  an  dienne "  (1825),  and  "  Guzla,"  a  collection  of 

"Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institute,"  Illyrian  songs,  attributed  by  him  to  Hyaoin- 
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thus  Maglanowich.     ^'The  Theatre  of  Clara  Flnor-spar  and  pure  ricK  iron-^res  are  the  most 

Gazul,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  f^ailaWe  and  economical  substanoBs  for  produoinc 

literacy  mysldfication,  preSpitated  the  ?on,an-  L'fx^^^rd^jC'd  S\e^^^^^^^ 

tic  revoration  in  Jb  ranee,  and,  according  to  the  act  from  the  under  aide  upward  upon  caawron  in  its 

expression  of  a  iirell-known  critic  of  the  time,  molten  state. 

M.  M6rim6e  was  the  Hazeppa  of  an  army  of  The  most  economical  mode  of  application  of  thia 

wU«h  yiotor  Hugo  w«  the  Charles  XII.  ^^^f ttll^w.  C\t\1"taJSsfArflt!^pS 
He  published  afterward,  anonymously,  the  and  iron-ore,  appUed  in  the  "  chills '♦  or  pig  moulda 
"Jacquerie"  (l828>.  depictmg  feudal  scenes,  used  at  blaat-ftimaceB,  by  being  spread  over  the  hot- 
followed  by  "  The  Oarv^al  Family  "  and  the  torn  of  the  moulds. 

"  Chronicle  of  theReign  of  Charles  IX."  (1829).  .  The   h^n.  when  tanped  from  the  blast-furnace, 

AA^*,  ^-Kio  AtA-^  iiA  »Jn4-n«Aii  4.^  »^«»v.  "u?*  «;«  flows  into  the  mould  thus  prepared :  the  heat  of  the 

After  this  date  he  ventured  to  attach  his  sig-  ^^^  ^^^^^  fl^^j^ne  and  oxygen  to  be  liberated,  and, 

nature  to  nis  merary  productions,  of  which  by  reason  of  the  affinities  of  these  substances  for 

the  following  are  the  principal:  "Tamango,''  silicon  and  phosphorus,  these   impurities  are  re- 

"  The  Capture  of  the  Redoubt,"  "  Venus  of  moved  in  the  form  of  vapor.    The  reactions  in  the 

Die,"  "  Souls  in  Purgatory,"  "  The  Vision  of  "  ^^^^^^  "  ^  similar  to  those  of  the  boiling-puddling. 

ni»2«i««  TT  »  it  tka  &i«»r. J  *^^  nvi^;il  jj  u  ti.^  process,  and  last  about  Ave  mmutes.    The  metaL 

Charles  XV.     The  Plague  of  loledo,"*^  The  Spring  this  period,  is  covered  with  jets  of  flame  an<i 

Game  of  Tnctrac,'    "  The  Etruscan  Vase,"  amoke.    The  rosuitmg  metal,  with  resipect  to  silicon 

"The   Double   Mistake,"   "Ars^ne   Guillot,"  and  phosphorus,  is  as  pure  as  wrought-iron. 

"  Matteo  Falcone,"  "Colomba."   These  charm-  ,  1*  »  preferable  to  use  iron-ores  containhig  the 

in^  stories  were  published'  between  1880  and  l^^est  amount  of  oxygen  and  theleast  of  silicon  and 

i^^^if  .    x^  ^     *^   J    ri     .         1  xi^   7^         3  phosphorus.  These  conditions  exist m  "washed iron 

1840,  m  the  JRemu  de  jfarts  and  the  Hevus  de$  sands,"  and  the  red  hematites  of  Cumberiand  and 

DetM  Monde9^    and    afterward    collected    in  Lancashire.  When  using  the  hematite  ores,  varieties 

volumes.     "  Carmen  "  (1 847),  "  Episode  of  the  that  are  the  easiest  to  reduce  to  powder  are  preferred ; 


iruished  for  their  sobriety  of  style  and  elegance  ''<iuar©  ^ch,  and  afterward  mixed  so  thoroughly  as 

of  lanfmsire                       "          </                  o  ^  appear  to  be  one  substance,  in  the  proportion  of 

""*©  "**©^*    ,     .     1         i_            x-L    /.  11      .  one  part  of  fluor-spar  to  two  parts  by  weight  of  iron- 

His  archffiologioal  works  are  the  following:  ore.  and  are  spread  one-fourth  to  tbiee-eightha  of  an 

"Travels  in  the  South  of  France"   (1835),  inch  deep  over  the  "chills;"  then  the  S-on  is  run 

"Travels   in   the  West  of  France"  (1836),  upon  them  so  as  to  form  alaba  one  inch  thick. 

"  Travels  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin"  (1888),  Mr.  Henderson  gives  an  analysis,  comparing 

"Travehin  Corsica"  (1840),  "Historical  Monu-  his  refined  oast-iron  with  the  products  of  va- 

ments"(1848),  "Paintings  of  the  Church  Saint-  rious  English  and  German  processes,  showing 

Savin"  (1844),  in  which  the  wonders  of  Na-  that  his  process  removes  five  times  as  much 

ture,  the  marvels  of  art,  and  the  relics  of  his-  phosphorus  as  the  others  do,  and  tiiat  the 

tory,  are  presented  to  tiie  reader  in  the  most  product  is  free  Arom  silicon.    He  also  claims 

attractive  forms,  which  seldom  fail  to  excite  a  large  saving  (one-half)  in  fad  per  ton  of  iron 

his  interest  and  sympathy.  produced,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  of  wages  per 

His  miscellaneous  works  were:  "  Notice  on  ton,  by  reason  of  the  diminished  labor  neces- 

the  Life  and  Works  of  Michael  Cervantes"  sary,  and  other  advantages.    About  seventy 

(1828);  "EssayonSocial  War"  (1841);  "His-  pounds  of  fluor-spar  are  required  to  refine  a 

tory  of  Don  Pedro  L,  King  of  Castile  "  (1843) ;  ton  of  iron. 

"The  False  Demetrius"  (1864);  "Historical  Ths  Sherman' Proems—The   London  Ik- 

and  Literary  Fragments  "  (1855) ;  "Introduc-  gineer  records  the  trials  of  steel  made  by  the 

tion  to  the  Stories  and  Poems  of  Modern  Sherman  process,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords 

Qreeoe  of  Marino  Yreto  "  (1856) ;  and  numer-  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  Chat- 

ouB  articles  in  the  Rwue  dee  Deux  Mimdee^  ^am  Dockyard.    The  results  obtained  were 

the  Salon  of  1889,  the  Arehaologieal  Beviewj  very  satisfactory,  the  samples  showing  a  tensile 

lietue  Oontemporainej  Flutarfueth^anpaiSy  the  strength  of  86  tons  of  the  original  section  of 

Globe,  OonstitutionneJy  Momteur,  HieUry  of  steel  ship-plates,  with  an  elongation  of  from 

t\e  Villee  de  France,  etc.,  equally  distinguished  14- inch  to  1^  inch,  in  a  length  of  6  inches, 

for  tiieir  sparkling  wit,  gracefal  humor,  ele-  The  breaking  strain,  calculated  from  the  re- 

ganoe  of  language,  breadth  of  views,  and  sound-  duced  area  at  the  point  of  fracture,  was  over  60 

ness  of  Judgment.  tons  per  square  inch.     Further  samples  of 

METALS.^    The  Henderson  Steel  Proeese, —  plates  which  were  -^  inch  thick  were  bent 

This,  which  is  also  called  the  Fluo-Titanic  pro-  double  at  a  dull  red  heat,  both  with  and  across 

cess,  is  fuUy  described  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  the  grain,  without  showing  signs  of  fracture, 

James  Henderson,  in  Natwre^    He  writes  that  while  a  piece  was  also  bent  double  cold,  with 

the  agents  used  are  fluorine  and  oxygen  com-  the  grain,  with  the  same  result,  and  another 

bined.    The  former  is  derived  from  any  fluor-  piece  was  similarly  bent  cusroee  the  grain  with 

ide,  and  the  oxygen  firom  any  substance,  capa-  but  very  slight  fracture.  Another  of  Mr.  Sher- 

bleofevolving  that  gas,  which  is  adapted  for  use  man^s  samples,  tested  at  Chatham,  was  a  1|- 

in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  inch  square  bar  of  a  tough  class  of  steel,  named 
Vol.  X.— 81   a 
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hr  the  Admiralty  officials  "  gun  metal."    This  innumeraiae.    By  it  any  grade  or  kind  of  steel  may 

bar  proved  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  59  tons  ^.^?^.  fro'f  Bewemcr  or  "  puddled"  to  cruoible, 

flTtr  *^        J  ^  '^^\.  ^f  ^»rL:««i  ««^*.:^«  and  it  oan  be  united  to  iron  in  any  shape  or  propor- 

6i5  pounds  per  square  inch  of  original  section,  ^^j^^  /       r       r   r 

and  its  elongation  was  5^^  inches  in  a  length  of 

two  feet.  This  bar  was  also  bent  double  cold,  Depkosphorization  of  Iron. — The  experi- 
without  sign  of  fracture.  Tools  of  various  ments  made  in  Prussia  to  remove  the  p bos- 
kinds,  made  of  this  steel,  were  tested  at  Ohat-  phorns  from  iron,  by  introducing  chloride  of 
ham  with  most  satisfactory  results.  calcium  into  the  blast  powder,  have  not  been 

BradyU  Process, — Nature  describes  the  re-  successful.  The  theory  was,  tfiat  chloride  of 
suits,  but  without  giving  the  method,  of  the  phosphorus  would  be  formed  and  volatilised ; 
process  invented  by  Sir  j^tonio  Brady,  for  re-  but  it  was  found  that  the  chlorine  was  liber- 
moving  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  ated  fVom  its  combination  at  too  low  a  tem- 
refuse  iron.  The  experiments  were  conducted  peratnre  to  effect  any  change.  The  results  in 
upon  an  iron  worth,  in  pigs,  only  £2  Ss.  a  ton.  the  United  States,  where  fluoride  of  calcium 
The  application  of  the  process  costs  but  about  has  been  substituted  for  the  chloride,  have 
Cos.  a  ton,  and  the  residual  iron  is  of  a  very  been  much  more  encouraging,  and  a  decrease 
superior  quality.  Nature  says  that  it  bears  any  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  has  really  been 
and  every  test.  One  of  the  pieces  exhibited  effected  thereby,  some  of  it  probably  passing 
had  been  beaten  cold  to  the  thinness  of  writing-  off  in  the  form  of  a  fluoride.  The  Prussian 
paper  at  one  end,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  other,  iron  above  alluded  to  contains  0.497  per  cent,  of 
and  then  twisted  by  hand  eight  turns  in  an  phosphorus,  and  produces  a  highly  cold-short 
inch  at  a  single  heating.  Massive  bars  had  and  brittle  Bessemer  steel.  Refining  in  a  re- 
boon  beaten  cold  until  the  surfkces  on  each  verberatory  ftimace,  by  means  of  jets  of  air 
side  of  the  bend  came  into  perfect  contact,  and  forced  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron,  was 
a  plate  six  inches  wide  and  half  an  Inch  thick  tried,  but  led  to  no  favorable  result  On  pud- 
had  been  beaten  until  its  edges  were  in  con-  dling  the  iron  and  reconverting  to  cast-iron  In 
tact,  the  flat  surface  remaining  horizontal.  In  a  cupola,  the  percentage  of  phosphoms  was 
neither  case  were  there  any  traces  of  a  flaw,  reduced  to  0.1.  But  this  reconverted  iron  was 
eitiier  at  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  where  found  to  be  dearer  than  Onmberland  iron  de- 
the  metal  was  stretched,  or  at  the  concavity,  livered  at  the  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Silesia, 
where  it  was  compressed.  Holes  in  a  thick  and  so  the  process  was  abandoned  of  a  neoes- 
plate  had  been  enlarged  by  driving  cones  into  sity.  It  was  also  found  that  iron,  when  treated 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  the  iron  had  been  in  this  manner,  loses  silicon,  thereby  unfitting 
knocted  about  in  every  possible  way.  At  a  it  for  conversion  into  Bessemer  steel, 
very  low  estimate  it  is  worth  £14  per  ton,  and,  Treatjnent  of  Iron  noith  Alkaline  MetetU, — 
as  there  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  to  be  Van  Nostrancrs  Magazine  gives  a  summary  of 
had,  the  profit  of  the  invention  seems  likely  to  the  novel  process  suggested  by  MM.  Gerard 
be  great.  and  Poulain  of  purifying  iron  by  the  agency 

Wheeler^s  Process. — The  United  States  Rail-  of  either  metalho  sodium  or  potassiom.    The 

foai/  and  Mining  Reporter  gives  an  account  of  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  form  an  alloy  of 

a  process  for  uniting  iron  and  steel  discovered  iron  with  the  alkaline  metal.    This  is  done  by 

by  Mr.  E.  Wheeler.    He  encases  the  steel  with  forcing  the  vapor  of  the  metal  into  a  mass  of 

iron  during  the  whole  operation  of  heating  molten  iron — an  expensive  process,  and  hardly 

and  reduction.    The  steel  is  thus  protected  ef-  suitable  for  adoption  on  the  large  scale,  bnt  the 

foctually  from  the  decarbonizing  effect  of  ex-  inventors  profess  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it 

cessive  heat,  and  can  be  safely  heated  to  a  per-  cheaply  and  easily.    They  say  that.  If  the  ooal 

feet  welding   state   in   the  usual   iron   fur-  or  coke  used  to  reduce  the  iron  be  saturated 

naces,  without  flux  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried 

condition  maybe  rolled  down  and  manipulate^  before  it  goes  into  the  furnace,  or  if  common 

as  readily  as  iron  in  ordinary  rolls.    The  writer  salt  be  employed  with  the  fluxing  materials, 

says:  metal  lie  sodium  enters  into  combination  with 

"We  havo  seen  the  highest  grade  of  cast  tool  steel,  the  iron.    It  may  be  so ;  but  at  present,  so  far 

thus  enclosed,  and  filled  with  iron,  subjected  to  the  as  we  know,  there  is  only  the  assertion  of  the 

intense  heat  of  a  heating  fUmace,  and  then  rolled  inventors  for  the  fact 

SJf^d'?^.'Jl4\^h'p^rf:cflr^ft^?he       An  alloy  of  iroi,  with  sodinm  or  poUsstam, 

iron,  presented  the  same  bright,  clean  fracture,  when  vhen  made  by  the  first-mentioned  proces^  is 

broken,  aa  ^n  the  original  state,  and  would  harden  as  said  to  be  very  hard,  but  nevertheless  malle- 

roadily  in  a  water-bath.  able,  and  can  be  forged  and  welded.    Either  al- 

Mr.  Wheeler  showed  us  a  oar-axle  r^led  by  his  j^y  oxidizes  quickly  in  wr  or  water,  and,  when 

Er  o?  a^';:^r.^^V^n^'a^ur^^u^^^^^^  ?  current  of  ?nolstW  or  moist  carbonic'  oxide 

Ktoel,  and  both  in  turn  by  a  shell  of  iron,  the  whole  is  sent  through  while  it  is  maintained  m  a  state 

being  as  solid  and  perfect  as  a  homogeneous  mass  of  fusion,  as  in  a  Bessemer's  converter,  the 

of  iron.    This  plan  gives  a  steel  journal,  while  the  ^loy  is  decomposed  and  the  alkaline  metal  is 

iron  core  and  shell   secure  strength  and  prevent  -o?/*^  nnmhiiiA  wifh  ahv  TnetAllnidfl.  aa  aiti- 

fracture  or  breakage  of  the  steel.  saia  to  combine  witn  any  metaiioios,  as  sui 

The  practical  uses  to  which  this  cheap  and  effectual  coii»  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  and  in  this  way 

method  of  welding  iron  and  steel  can  be  applied  are  these  latter  are  removed  from  their  mixture 
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with  the  iron.  The  final  result  of  the  opera-  flexibilitj  of  malleable  iron,  according  to  Mr. 
tion  ifl,  therefore,  a  pure  iron,  but  under  some  H.  Mallet^  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  small 
circumstances,  not  defined  in  the  paper  we  crystalline  scales  of  graphite  are  uniformly  dis- 
quote  from,  steel  is  said  to  be  produced.  This  seminated  through  the  mass.  The  most  rigid 
is  the  third  process  we  now  have  for  refining  materials  become  flexible  when  fibrous,  or 
iron  by  the  aid  of  soda-salts.  Which  is  the  scaly,  crystals  of  difierent  natures  are  distrib- 
best  of  the  three  we  must  leave  manufacturers  uted  through  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  flex- 
to  determine.  ible  Indian  sandstone  with  fibres  of  asbestos 

Incidentally,  the  authors  mention  a  curious  running  through  its  quai*tz-crystals,  and  the 

alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium.    This  is  com-  itacolumite  of  Brazil,   which  contains   mica 

posed  of  4  parts  of  the  latter  with  2^  parts  of  crystals  associated  with  the  quartz  mass.    The 

the  former;  and  it  has  exactly  the  appearance  specific  gravity  of  malleable  iron  approaches 

and  consistency  of  mercury,  remaining  liquid  very  nearly  that   of  cast-iron.     M!orin    and 

at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  Tresco    have    shown  that   the   elasticity  of 

Hussian  Charcoat-Iron, — The  Busslan  char-  malleable  iron  is  considerably  less  than  that 
coal  is  still  almost  exclusively  used  for  smelt-  of  the  mo%t  inferior  wrought-iron.  The  ab- 
ing,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superior  solute  power  of  resistance  is  indicated  as  be- 
quallty  of  the  iron  thus  produced.  From  re-  ing  85  kilogrammes  per  square  metre.  l*hin 
cent  and  carefully-collected  information  on  the  pieces,  of  a  diameter  not  over  one-quarter  or 
subject,  the  Builder  ascertains  that  the  pro-  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  may  be  bent  while 
duction  of  iron  in  Russia  now  requires  the  cold,  without  cracking;  but  they  can  rarely 
consumption  of  only  110  tons  of  charcoal  to  be  restored  to  their  original  state  without 
100  tons  of  iron  made.  The  lowest  price  of  being  partly  or  altogether  fractured.  How- 
birch  charcoal  in  Bussia  is  6s.  6d.  per  ton ;  8s.  ever,  the  end  of  a  rod  may  be  forged  till 
2d.  per  ton  is  considered  a  cheap  purchase ;  red  hot,  without  a  'break  or  crack  being 
and  14s,  9d.  per  ton,  and  even  more,  is  paid  in  produced;  thin  plates  may  safely  be  ham- 
some  establishments.  As  this  variation  in  mered  into  hollows,  provided  they  are  not 
price,  however,  is  almost  all  due  to  the  ex-  too  deep.  Malleable  iron  will  bear  rolling  to  a 
pense  of  land-carriage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  small  degree.  All  these  manipulations  bring 
that  the  service  of  the  great  iron-works  by  about  a  doser  grain,  and  a  fracture  similar  to 
light  railways,  which  can  be  laid  and  relaid  that  of  fine-grained  steel-like  iron.  It  may  be 
year  after  year  to  the  portions  of  the  forest  pretty  well  forged  at  a  low  red  heat,  somewhat 
from  which  the  supply  is  taken  (on  the  princi-  above  a  cherry-red  heat,  but,  in  endeavoring  to 
pie  of  allowing  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  for  beat  it  out,  it  tears  and  breaks  to  pieces.  This 
the  regrowth  of  the  timber),  will  keep  down  temperature,  and  that  beneath  a  bright-yellow 
the  cost  of  charcoal  for  smelting  sometlung  heat,  are  those  at  which  it  may  be  best  forged; 
below  lOs.  per  ton  of  iron.  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  various  kinds 

Bessem&r  Metal, — ^This  variety  of  steel  is  act  difierently  under  the  same  circumstances, 
now  cast  in  ingots  of  five  tons  each,  free  from  When  hammered  at  yellow  heat,  malleable 
alloy,  and  fit  to  be  used  directly  in  the  manu-  iron  falls  to  pieces,  and  large,  not  uniformly 
faoture  of  heavy  articles.  In  such  masses,  how-  cemented  pieces,  appear  in  the  interior.  With 
ever,  defects  in  the  form  of  bubbles  are  apt  to  respect  to  the  fusing-point  of  this  material,  it 
occur — more  often  near  the  periphery  of  the  is  a  high  one ;  it  lies  above  that  of  gray  or 
ingot  than  near  its  centre.  A  correspondent  halved  cast-iron,  but  probably  not  above  that 
of  the  Masohinen  Constructeur  says  that  ho  of  many  sorts  of  white  or  hard  cast-iron,  and 
has  seen  Bessemer  metal  used  with  great  ad-  certainly  considerably  below  that  of  cast- 
vantage  for  making  the  piston-rods  of  steam  steel. 

honuners  which  were  used   for  hammering  Iron  and  Steel   Crystals,  —  Mr.  Schott,  of 

steel.    Wrought-iron  pistons  and  piston-rods  Bsenberg,  has  made  many  microscopical  ex- 

of  the  same  dimensions  were  used  up  in  a  aminations  of  the  structure  of  steel  and  iron, 

short  time,  by  the  change  of  the  iron  from  a  lie  maintains  that  all  crystals  of  iron  are  of 

fibrous  to  a  granular  structure,  in  consequence  the  form  of  a  double  pyramid,  the  axis  of 

of  the  repeated  concussions  to  which  they  which  is  variable  as  compared  with  the  size  of 

were  subjected.    Bessemer  metal  has  also  been  the  base.  The  crystals  of  the  coarser  kinds  are 

used  for  locomotive  axles  with  excellent  re-  of  about  twice  the  height  of  those  of  the  finest 

suits.    Its  use  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  qualities.    The  more  uniform  the  grain,  the 

boiler-plates,  is  continually  increasing  in  Eu-  smaller  the  crystals,  and  the  flatter  the  pyra- 

rope.    It  has  not  been  employed  for  either  of  mids,  which  form  each  single  element,  the 

these  purposes  in  England.    The  Engineering  better  is  the  quality,  the  greater  is  the  cohesive 

and  Mining  Journal  remarks  that  the  fact  that  force,  and  the  finer  the  surface  of  the  iron, 

it  resists  the  oxidizing  effects  of  a  flame  much  These  pyramids  become  flatter  as  the  propor- 

better  than  wrought-iron  is  a  strong  argument  tion  of  carbon  contained  in  the  steel  decreases, 

for  its  use  in  boilers.  Consequently,  in  cast-iron  and  in  the  crudest 

Malleable   CasP-Iron,  — This  article  is  the  kinds  of  hard  steel,  the  crystals   approach 

subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  more  the  cubical  form,  from  which  the  octa- 

Chemistrif,  by  I)r.  Adolph  Ott.  The  enormous  hedron  proper  is  derived,  and. the  opposite  ex- 
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treme,  or  wrouglit-iron,  has  its  pyramids  flat-  rifled  ran  in  Europe,  and  still  remain  perfectly  ser- 

tened    down  to  parallel  surfaces  or  leaves,  7ice*bre.    These  Wee,  translated  into  pUin  Eng- 

—v  u  :«  *i  ^:-  «--  ««««.^«*  ^.^;i«..rv  «ri^«*  TI  ^^K  mean  a  life  of  68  and  27  years' •ordinaiy  service. 

^^/^?1^  ^}^^  arrangement  produce  wliat  is  ^.j^  ^       therefore,  that  brenie  mar  be  poritetly 

called  the  fibre  of  the  iron.    The  highest  qual-  seryioeable  for  rifled  fleld-gima.    On  the  other  hand, 

ity  of  steel  has  all  its  crystals  in  parallel  posi-  it  was  urged  that  these  results  could  only  be  ob- 

tions,  each  crystal  filling  the  interstices  formed  tained  by  adopting  very  soft  metal  for  the  studs. 

by  the  angular  sides  of  its  neighbors.    The  ^"^^"S^'^®"^^^^*?^^!"*^^?^'^!**^^ 

uj    vu.^  fux^u4u«.  ^^^^  ^v*.   .vo   ^  V  6                   ^^  ^  ^g  ^g^  ^£  experiment  this  objection  is  found 

crystals  stand  with 'their  axes  in  the  direction  I,  ^  completely  without  foundati<m.  The  zinc  studs 

of  the  pressure  or  percussive  force  exerted  are  but  little  liable  to  injury  by  the  rough  treatment. 

.upon  them  in  working,  and  consequently  the  NothiM  short  of  intentlonid  iniury  can  render  the 

fracture  shows  the  sides  or  sharp  corners  of  projectUes  thus  studded  unservloeable.''    As  to  the 

the  parallel  crystals     In  realit^T  good  steel  T.'JS^*  i-^' aJeX  ^r^T^SSiWi 

shows,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  scoimff  being  confined  to  the  loading  side  and  bot- 

large  groups  of  fine  crystals  like  the  points  of  torn  of  the  bore.    Further,  when  shells  were  burst 

ne^es — aJl  arranged  in  the  same  direction  hv  the  committee  within  the  gun,  the  servicoability 

and  Dftrallel  ^^  *^®  weapon  was  not  interfered  with.    But,  for  all 

i/^ii  •       cfA    1        -7         Tu^    r  ^      A  ^  «^w^  that,  it  is  evident  that  if  bronze  can  be  made  at  once 

Melting  Steel  eanly. ---The  Iron  Aae  says  jj^TCfer,  more  resisting,  and  more  elastic,  it  will  be, 
that  the  difficulty  of  meltmg  steel  in  sufficient-  ^ro  tanto^  a  superior  metal  for  artillery  purposes, 
ly  large  mass  for  some  purposes  is  well  known,  ^  ,  ^  . 
as,  by  the  ordinary  processes,  owing  to  ex-  White  Bras», — ^An  alloy  to  which  this  name 
posure  of  the  gases  of  combustion  apd  other  ^as  been  given,  and  which  diflfers  from  the 
causes,  much  deterioration  of  the  quality  is  alloys  commonly  known  as  white  metal  (though 
almost  sure  to  be  the  result.  As  a  partial  in  what  respect  is  not  stated)  is  well  spoken  of 
remedy,  the  metal  is  usually  melted  in  cruci-  i^  English  pai)ers,  in  its  application  to  joumal- 
bles,  but  these  are  expensive  and  require  con-  hearings.  It  is  sdd  not  to  clog  the  file,  and 
stant  renewal,  and,  when  a  heavy  casting  is  to  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  at  the  same 
be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  number  ti™©  its  fasing-point  is  lower  than  that  of  or- 
of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  their  dinary  brass,  and  it  can  be  melted  in  a  common 
temperature  so  that  all  shall  be  at  exactly  the  ladle  on  a  stove-fire.  It  can  also  be  cast  in 
proper  melting-point  at  a  given  time.  A  Ger-  metal  moulds,  or  even  in  sand  and  loam,  like 
man  founder  recently  announced  a  method  ordinary  gun-metaL  For  axle-bearings  on 
used  by  him,  by  which  the  difficulties  men-  railroads  it  has  commanded  approval  on  ex- 
tioned  above  may  be  obviated,  and  steel  in  any  periment  According  to  a  reijort  of  a  trial  of 
quantity  melted  and  cast  as  readily  as  iron,  the  comparative  merit  of  white  brass  and  or- 
He  dispenses  with  crucibles,  and  melts  his  dinary  brass  bearings  on  the  Great  Northern 
steel  in  a  hearth  of  burned  fire-clay,  capable  Railway,  it  appears  that  two  white  brass  bear- 
of  containing  1,800  pounds.  The  furnace  is  so  ings,  fitted  under  a  break- van,  lost  only  2 
arranged  that  at  the  proper  time  a  bellows  can  ounces  in  weight  in  running  19,400  miles.  Two 
be  brought  into  play  so  as  to  bring  the  heat  to  ordmary  brass  bearings,  fitted  under  the  other 
the  melting-point  in  a  very  short  time,  and  ©iid  of  the  same  van,  and  which  travelled  the 
thus  avoid  any  continued  strain  upon  the  same  distance,  lost  2  lbs.  4  oz.  In  another  case 
hearth.  To  protect  the  melted  steel  against  a  third-class  carriage  was  fitted  up  in  a  similar 
the  injurious  influences  of  the  gases  of  com-  manner,  and  ran  20,000  miles.  Here  the  white- 
bustion,  it  is  covered  with  a  coating,  one  or  metal  bearings  lost  only  2}  oz.,  while  the  ordi- 
two  inches  thick,  of  melted  green  bottle-glass,  n^T  hrass  bearings  lost  1  lb.  6  oz.  In  another 
or  furnace-slag,  made  in  a  Siarcoal  iron  fhr-  third-class  carriage,  similarly  fitted,  the  dimi- 
nace,  great  care  being  taken  to  exclude  any  nation  in  the  white-metal  bearings  was  2  J  oz., 
sulphur.  About  70  pounds  of  glass  or  slag  will  while  in  the  ordinary  brass  bearings  it  was 
bo  needed  for  every  100  pounds  of  steel.  If  1 11>-  12  oz.  in  running  20,000  miles.  The  bear- 
one  hearth  will  not  hold  enough  steel,  several  mgs  ran  perfectly  cool,  and  were  lubricated 
may  be  used.  The  melted  metal  is  to  be  drawn  with  oiL 

off  in  the  usual  way  into  kettles,  lined  with  Copper  in  a  Bird's  Plumage.-^'PTol  Church, 

clay,  and  transported  to  the  mould  for  casting,  o^  England,  is  the  authority  for  the  state- 

Brome  Guns. — A  government  committee  in  ment  that  traces  of  copper  are  found  on  the 
England  have  been  investigating  the  merits  of  feathers  of  the  turaco,  or  plantain-eater,  of 
bronze  ordnance.  They  have  found  that,  by  ^he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  bird  celebrated  for 
adopting  a  narrower  groove  than  those  in  the  its  beauty.  He  says  that  it  is  an  essential  in- 
French  pattern  of  large  guns,  and  carefully  gredient  in  the  composition  of  the  red  coloring 
adjusting  the  height  of  the  studs  in  relation  to  matter  of  the  bird's  plumage,  constituting 
the  groove,  such  a  piece  will  endure  a  great  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  cannot  be 
amount  of  firing  without  becoming  unservice-  removed  from  it  without  a  destruction  of  the 
able.  The  Engineer^  referring  to  the  work  of  matter;  in  effect,  all  the  ordinary  means  fail 
the  committee,  savs :  to  detect   it   without   the  pigment  be  first 

Twogun8haye.atthehandsofthecommittee,en.  destroyed  and  the  ash  t^en  examined  for  the 

dured  respectively  2,673  and  1,862  rounds  with  metal.     Ihe  existence  Of  the  red  plumage  is 

charges  retat^'oly  higher  than  those  of  any  other  dependent  upon  copper,  which,  obtained  in 
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small  quantities  from  tho  food,  is  stored  up  in        A  Cold  Tinning  Process.  —  M.  Daubie,  of 

this  strange  manner  in  the  system  of  the  ani-  France,  has  made  a  remarkable  dlscoverj  of 

mal,  thus  elaborating  an  element  which  is  or-  tinninff  by  a  cold  process,  hj  which  the  oxida- 

dinarily  regarded  as  poisonous  to  the  animal  tion  of  iron  can  be  prevented.  It  is  essentially 

economy.  adapted  for  iron  wire  used  in  the  fabrication 

Selenium  in  Commercial  Copper,^-^,  Yio-  of  cards  and  wire  cloth.    His  chief  object  is  to 

lette  ^ves  the  following  directions  for  detect-  guard  against  the  softening  of  the  iron  treated, 

ing  the  presence  of  the  metalloid  selenium  in  and  this  he  does  by  its  successive  immersion 

commercial  copper :  The  metal  is  to  be  pre-  in  baths  containing  cold  solutions  of  salt  of  tin 

viously  cut  up  and  oxidized  by  heating  it  to  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  starch 

redness  in  a  muffle.    The  oxide  is  next  to  be  or  other  organic  matter.  The  solution  patented 

placed  in  «  combustion  tube,  and  then  in  a  gas  is  composed  as  foUows:    To  every  20  gallons 

or  other  fhmace  (as  applied  for  elementary  of  water  add  6  pounds  of  rye  flour,  and  let  it 

organic  analysis),  and  heated  to  strong  red  boil  half  an  hour :  filter  it,  and  add  112  lbs.  of 

heat  for  several  hours  in  a  current  of  dry  and  pyrophosphate  or  soda,  34  lbs.  crystallized  salt 

pure  air  freed  from  aqueous  vapor  and  oarbonio  of  tin,  134  lbs.  of  neutral  protochloride  of  tin, 

acid.    K  any  selenium  be  present,  there  will  and  from  8  to  4  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid.    When 

appear,  at  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  just  the  salts  are  dissolved  the  solution  is  distributed 

outside  in  front  of  the  fhrnace,  a  white-colored  in  eight  or  ten  wooden  vais,  a  little  additional 

ring,  composed  of  a  volatile,  crystalline,  very  water  being  added  to  the  first  two  or  three  of 

hygrometric  substance,  readily  soluble  in  wa-  the   vats.     The  wire  is  passed  successively 

ter,  and  not  colored  blue  on  addition  of  ammo-  through  the  whole  of  the  vats,  and,  if  great 

nia,  which'  indicates  absence  of  copper.    The  brilliancy  of  surface  is  required,  also  through 

aqueous  solution  yields  an  abundant  precipitate  draw-plates  at  intervals,  and  the  wire,  while 

with   nitrate  of  silver,  ,  which  is  soluble  in  retaining  all  its  rigidity,  becomes  covered  with 

excess  of  nitric  acid.    Beducing  agents  turn  a  brilliantly-polished  coat  of  tin.     Beautiful 

this  white-colored   ring   into   a   red-colored  and  inoxidizable  cards  and  wire  cloth  have 

substance,  which  exhibits  all   the  reactions  been  produced  by  this  process,  which  is  ap- 

of  selenium.    The  copper  operated  upon  was  plicable  to  wire  for  a  hui;Ldred  different  pur- 

from  Chili.  poses.  M.  Daubie,  it  is  said,  has  also  succeeded 

Desilvering  Lead, — ^In  some  of  the  Hartz  in  silvering  iron  wire,  by  using,  in  place  of  the 
works  the  lead  in  ingots  is  placed  in  a  large  salts  of  tin  in  the  solution,  cyanide  of  silver 
cast-iron  pot,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Park-  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
inson  process.  When  the  lead  is  melted  and  Tin  in  California. — Dr.  Boessler,  mineralo- 
skimmed,  about  28  oz.  of  melted  zinc  are  added  gist  of  the  Government  Land-office  at  Washing- 
for  each  ounce  of  silver  shown  by  assay  to  be  ton,  writes  to  the  Franklin  Institute  Journal 
in  the  lead.  The  alloy  is  kept  melted  for  two  that  the  tin-ore  from  California  sent  to  that 
hours,  and  constantly  stirred.  On  cooling,  a  office  for  andysis  proves  to  contain  13.87  per 
scum,  which  is  a  mixture  of  zinc,  lead,  and  sil-  cent,  of  tin.  The  black  mineral  in  the  ore  is 
ver,  is  found  on  the  surface.  This  is  removed  tormaline ;  the  brownish-red  the  casiterite. 
to  a  furnace;  after  the  zinc  is  driven  off  by  a  The  percentage  of  the  metal  found  is  almost 
dull-red  heat,  the  remainder  Is  cupelled  in  the  twice  as  much  as  that  <in  the  several  working 
usual  way.  The  lead  is  further  purified  by  ores  of  the  Cornwall  mines.  The  property 
throwing  billets  of  green  wood  (or  steam  can  from  which  the  specimens  came  is  said  to  con- 
be  injected)  into  it.  The  charges  for  the  fur-  sist  of  50,000  acres  of  mineral  lands,  and  over 
naccs  around  Rammelsberg  are  stated  as  follows  twenty  openings  have  been  made,  from  all  of 
by  the  Mining  Journal:  Twenty-one  owt.  of  which  ore  was  taken. 

ground  ore,  11  cwt.  of  silicious  slag,  4  owt.  of  Alloys  with  Manganese. — ^An  interesting  re- 
lead  slag,  and  86  cwt.  of  charcoal.  The  blast  port  of  attempts  to  utilize  the  metal  maneanese 
is  applied,  and  the  reduced  lead  falls  into  the  by  alloying  it  with  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead, 
hollow  of  the  hearth,  while  the  slag  is  skimmed  was  read  before  the  British  Association  by  Mr. 
off  by  ladles.  The  amount  of  sulphur  in  these  J.  Fen  wick  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  attempt 
ores  is  so  considerable  that,  though  they  are  to  produce  metaUic  manganese,  on  account  of 
roasted  in  heaps  previous  to  being  brought  to  the  extreme  difficulty  attendimt  upon  its  sepa- 
the  smelting-works,  it  is  yet  needful  to  add  so  ration  in  a  pure  state  from  its  ores — ^the  metal 
much  slag  to  prevent  fusion  of  the  ore  until  being  practically  obtainable  only  after  the 
the  chief  part  of  the  sulphur  is .  driven  off.  oxide  mixed  with  charcoal  has  been  subjected- 
ITorth  Germany  raises  169,000  tons  of  lead-ore  in  a  plumbago  crucible  to  an  intense  heat,  for 
annually,  and  manufactures  40,000  tons  of  two  or  three  hours.  From  the  first,  he  alsa 
metaL  Of  this  the  greater  part  is  sold  as  pig-  discarded  using  any  of  the  ores  of  manganese, 
lead,  but  about  800  tons  of  it  are  sold  in  the  the  iron  and  the  silicon  in  them  completely 
form  of  sheet-lead.  The  produce  of  silver,  destroying  the  value  of  the  product.  He 
chiefly  f^om  the  ores  of  galena,  is  148,689  lbs.  says: 

iTLf  v^H  y^^'^-    The  lead-mining  employs       g^^.      ^^^^  ^  oompamtively  pure  oxide  of 

15,784  nanus,  and  the  metauurgic  rennement  manganese,  reoovered  from  the  still-liquor,  and  hav- 

as  many  more.  ing  mixed  this  with  oxide  of  copper,  not  metallic 
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copper,    together  Tritli  wood-charcoal,   all  flnelv  num,  which  contained  in  100  parts — ^platinum, 

poun<I  and  intimateirmijced,  the  charge  was  put  in-  4332;  load,  51.18;  corresponding  to  the  for- 

to  a  plumbago  crucible,  then  heated  in  an  air-mmaoo  _  1    -o.  , -dL      rpu*     n      i,                 •«            -x 

at  an  intenaTheat  for  fiim  three  to  four  hours.  It  was  ^^.^aI"^  f^*      .  .,*^    .^  ^^  *  specific  gravity 

found  when  the  pot  was  tAken  out.  that,  still  sua-  of  15.77,  is  readily  decomposed  by  mineral 

pended  in  the  charcoal,  and  not  run  down  to  the  bot-  acids,  bat  withstands  boiling  with  acetic  acid ; 

torn,  were  innumerable  line  shots  of  a  bright  white  and,  when  rapidly  fused,  it  is,  after  cooling,  a 

:^^'A:anSnf^^d:afr.^iP;^:^  buiuth-like,  crystallme,  TeryMttleinetamo 

easily,  into  a  prill  or  button  covered  with  a  green  mass,     ine  alloy,  suDmitted  m  a  muffle  to 

laver  of  vitreous  slag.  the  process  of  oxidizing  ignition,  fuses,  the 

1'he  alloy  was  found  to  be  very  hard  and  verv  lead  is  driven  off,  and  platinum  left, 

brittle  when  hot,  but  when  cold  althou^^  Aluminium  WeighU.-'DT,  T.   L.   Shipman 

it  rolled  with  ease  and  was  highly  elastic.    The  pro-  .,  «  ,, '.      ,,       /n.  ^  *^  tvt         • 

portions  of  aUoy  were  about-copper  75  per  cent.,  ^rijies  as  follows  to   the  Chemical  Jfews,  m 

manganese  25  per  cent.    When  the  simple  alloy  had  praise  of  the  value  of  alummium  for  accuracy 

been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  compound  and  unobangeablencss  in  weights: 
alloys  with  zinc  were  tried  in  various  proportions, 

and  these  again  rolled  with  complete  success.    Cer-  por  the  last  ten  years— that  is,  since  May,  18C0— 

tain  mixtures  of  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese,  pos-  j  i^ave  made  use  of  a  set  of  aluminium  (division  of 

Bess  the  advantage,  both  over  German  silver  and  the  gramme)  weights.    On  the  average  these  weights 

yellow  metal,  that,  whereas  the  one  will  only  roll  h^ye  been  used  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  day 

cold,  and  the  other  hot,  the  manganese  alloy  rolla  for  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  ten  years.    They 

"?£?  ^,^1'^  ?^^^*  .  .^  .  V  1.^  weresuppliedbyMM.CoUotjFrdres,  of  Paris.  Lat- 
Tho  laboratory  experiments  havmgbeen  completed,  terly,  I  have  tested  them  and  found  them  as  accurate 
an  air-furnaoe  wm  bui  t  in  which  a  lOO-lb.  plumbago  ag  thb  day  on  which  they  were  first  used.  Thev  ai« 
crucible  was  used.  The  results  were  precisely  the  almost  as  briUiant  as  when  new.  The  hirger  woight^ 
same  as  those  obtained,  in  the  laboratory,  only  it  0.6,  0.2,  and  0.1  gramme,  show  slight  traces  of  tar- 
was  found  that,  by  stirrmg  the  charge  a  few  mm-  nish,  but  their  weighte  are  stiU  quite  accurate.  Dur- 
utes  before  the  crucible  was  taken  out  of  the  fire,  i^g  this  period  of  ten  years  these  weights  have  never 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  metal  that  before  it)een  touched  except  by  a  pair  of  soft  brass  nippers, 
was  m  small  fine  shot,  needing  very  oarefiil  wash-  ^nd  they  have  never  been  left  exposed  to  the  a&  for 
ing,  now  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  could  ^^pe  ti^^n  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  However,  they 
be  poured  out  as  a  bar  or  in^t,  the  slag  also  melt-  ^ave,  of  course,  been  exposed  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
ing,  and  the  unconsumed  charcoal  floating  on  the  intervals  to  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  irapregoated 
top.  This  experiment  wag  continued  untJ  several  ^-^^y,  acid  or  alkaline  vapors,  and  if  we  add  feeSe  odd 
hundred-weights  ot  the  alloy  were  produced,  so  that  minutes  together,  it  wilfbe  found  that  these  gramme 
It  may  be  subjected  to  various  tests,  and  also  that  divisions  in  aluminium  have  had  to  undergo  a  con- 
some  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost  and  value  aiderableamountof"  atmospheric  influence^' during 
might  be  formed.                                                                        -         -^   —                   .      -     o 


.,      ,,           .     ^v      XV  i.   *  sideredtheminaccurate,  for  they  tarnish  verv  rapidly 

sic^rably  greater  than  that  of  copper.  j^  an  atmosphere  which,  for  that  of  a  lalwraboiy, 

With  zinc,  a  compound  alloy,  very   closely  re-  might  be  considered  toleribly  pure, 

■embling  some  of  the  (qualities,  not   the  best,  of  ^                                        '  *^ 

German   silver,  is   obtained.     The   alloy  of  cop-  Metallic  Zireonium.^A   German    chemist, 

{>er  and  manganese  would  also  combine  with  tin,  x'..^^^  l„„  ^vi.*:„«^  +i,«  ^/v+«n:«  u«o«  ^fi  «:• 
ead,  and  otler  metals,  and  from  these  castings  Franz,  has  obtamed  the  metallic  base  of  zir- 
were  made  which  were  applied  as  bearings  for  ma-  coma,  m  a  nearly  pure  state.  He  first  prepares 
chine ry.  the  oxide  of  zirconia  by  treating  the  native 
Alloy  of  JLead  with  Platinum. — ^^.  A.  Bauer,  mineral  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the 
having  observed  the  experiments  made  by  M.  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  zirconia,  first 
Deville,  in  which  it  was  found  that  alloys  of  hy  fusion  with  caustic  soda^  and  next  by  treat- 
lead  and  platinum  readily  decomposed  in  con-  ing  the  fused  mass  so  obtained  with  sulphuric 
sequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  lead  into  acid,  and  precipitating  the  zirconia  from  the 
white-lead,  tried  the  proportions  of  three  parts  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  means  of 
of  pure  lead  to  one  part  of  platinum.  The  re-  ammonia.  Metallic  zirconium  was  prepared 
suiting  alloy  was  so  brittle  that  it  could  be  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fluoride  of  potas- 
readily  pulverized,  and  the  powder  then  oh-  sium  and  zirconium,  SKFl+ZrFli,  by  means 
tained  was  moistened  with  water  and  placed  of  aluminium  and  a  high  temperature.  The 
under  a  bell-jar,  exposed  to  the  action  of  oar-  metallic  zirconium  so  obtained  is  not  qnito 
bonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  acetic  acid.  The  con-  pure,  and  was  found  to  consist,  in  100  ^f  arts,  of: 
version  of  the  lead  into  white-lead  took  place  zirconium,  98.84;  aluminium,  1.08;  and  sill- 
rapidly  ;  and,  after  it  appeared  that  all  the  lead  con,  0.17.  The  temperature  required  for  this 
Vvaa  converted  into  white-lead,  the  powder  reduction  so  as  to  obtain  crystalline  zirconium 
was  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  melting-point 
again  exposed  nnder  the  bell-jar  to  the  action  of  copper. 

of  the  same  substances.    This  process  having  Silver  and  the  Chlorine  Treatment — In  a 

been  repeated  several  times,  there  remained  at  book  lately  published  on  the  success  of  the 

last  a  steel-grayish  colored  crystalline  powder,  chlorine  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver 

which  only  appeared  to  be  finely-divided  plat-  from  refractory  ores,  the  author,  Mr.  G.  Kus- 

inum.     On  being  treated,  however,  with  di-  tel,  says  that  in  Kevada  and  Idaho  the  ore 

lute  nitric  acid,  the  author  found  that  the  contains  only  from  0  to  *10  per  cent,  of  sul- 

powder  consisted  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  plati-  phurets,  yet  gives  a  good  result.  As  no  pyrites 
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are  within  reach,  the  want  of  sulphuric  acid  Great  Britain  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
must,  when  necessary,  be  made  up  by  the  use  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  were 
of  some  other  substance,  such  as  green  vitriol,  found  to  contain  between  four  and  five  per 
or  copperas.  Ores  containing  from  80  to  100  cent,  of  copper,  and  this  copper  carried  silver, 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  should  be  mixed  which  tests  showed  to  exist  in  the  ore  to  the 
with  10  per  cent,  of  salt.  Rich  ore  is  often  value  of  about  18  dwt,  per  ton.  Claudet's  pro- 
roasted  with  20  per  cent,  of  salt.  If  all  the  cess  saves  the  silver  by  first  concentrating  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  could  be  transferred  to  the  copper  liquors  by  repeated  washings  of  the 
silver,  an  insignificant  amount  of  salt  only  ore,  and  then  treating  them  as  follows:  The 
would  be  required  for  ores  containing  100  liquors  are  run  into  wooden  cisterns,  each  of 
ounces  of  silver — ^not  more  than  SJ  pounds  to  the  capacity  of  about  2, TOO  gallons,  where  they 
the  ton ;  .but,  in  consequence  of  the  different  are  allowed  to  settle.  The  yield  of  silver,  per 
way  in  which  the  chlorine  decomposes  and  gallon,  is  then  ascei*tained  by  taking  ameas- 
unites  with  base  metals  and  gases,  the  escape  ured  quantity,  to  which  are  added  hydrochloric 
of  chlorine  from  the  surface  of  the  ore  without  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  solution  of 
coming  in  contact  with  the  silver,  etc.,  a  great  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained 
deal  more  of  the  salt  must  be  applied,  rer-  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and,  after  being  dried, 
manent  stirring  is  not  essential,  and  Mr.  Kus-  is  fused  with  a  fiux,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
tel  remarks  that  a  good  chloridizing  roasting  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  lampblack.  The 
should  give  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con-  resulting  argentiferous  lead  is  passed  to  the 
verted  mto  chloride  of  silver,  and  show  as  lit-  cupel,  and,  from  the  weight  of  the  button  of 
tie  as  possible  of  base  metal  chlorides,  which  silver  obtained,  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  a 
are  formed  under  the  action  of  chlorine  and  gallon  of  the  liquor  is  estimated.  The  liquor 
hydrochloric  acid.  from  the  settling- vat  is  now  allowed  to  flow 

Beducing  Silver  with  Yine, — In  refining  gold  into  another  of  slightly  larger  capacity,  while, 

biulion  by  MiUer^s  new  chlorine  process,  the  sil-  at  the  same  time,  the  exact  amount  of  a  solu- 

ver  contained  in  the  alloy  is  separated  in  the  ble  iodide,  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver 

state  of  argentic  chlorides.  Mr.  Leibus,  assay er  present,  is  run  into  it  from  a  graduated  tank, 

of  the  mint  at  Sydney,  reduces  this  chloride  to  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 

the  metallic  form  on  the  large  scale  by  a  simple  about  one-tenth  the  volume  of  the  copper 

application  of  galvanism.    A  weak  solution  of  liquor.    During  the  filling  of  the  second  tank 

common  salt,  or  water  alone,  forms  the  ex-  its  contents  are  constanuy  stirred,  and,  when 

citing  liquor,  and  the  silver  chloride  and  strips  filled,  a  little  lime-water  is  added,  and  it  is  al- 

of  zinc  placed  therein  supply  the  galvanic  ele-  lowed  to  settle  during  forty-eight  hours.    The 

ments.    After  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  supernatant  liquors  are,  after  being  assayed, 

action  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  chloride  is  run  off,  and  the  tank  again  filled,  when  the 

found  to  be  changed  to  metallic  silver,  with  a  precipitate  collected  at  the  bottom  is,  about 

loss  in  the  zinc  of  24  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  once  a  fortnight,  washed  into  a  vessel  prepared 

weight  of  the  chloride  reduced.    Mr.  Leibus  for  its  reception.    This  precipitate  is  chiefly 

remarks  that,  by  using  a  part  of  the  resulting  composed  of  sulphate  of  lead,  iodide  of  silver, 

liquor  from  a  previous  reduction  of  argentic  and  salts  of  copper,  from  which  the  latter  are 

cmoride,  and  which  contains  chloride  of  zinc,  readily  removed  by  washing  with  water  acidu- 

it  has  been  found  that  the  galvanic  action  sets  lated  by  hydrochloric  acid.    Thus  freed  from 

in  very  rapidly,  and  accelerates  thereby  <the  salts  of  copper,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed 

completion  of  the  reduction.    No  acid  is  used^  by  metallic  zinc,  which  reduces  the  iodide  of 

and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  zinc  used  in  each  silver  completely,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  sul- 

reduction  has  invariably  been  found  to   be  phate  of  lead.    The  result  of  the  decompo- 

almost  the  theoretical  quantity  required  to  sition  is  iodide  of  zinc,  which  can  be  em^doyed 

combine  the  chlorine  of  the  argentic  chloride  to  precipitate  ftirther  quantities  of  silver,  and 

treated  with  the  metallic  zinc,  in  order  to  form  a  precipitate  rich  in  silver  and  also  containing 

chloride  of  zinc  a  valuable  amount  of  gold.     The  result  of 

The  reduced  silver  is  boiled  out  in  acidulated  nearly  six  months'  experience  of  this  process 

water,  in  order  to  remove  the  basic  oxy-chlo-  at  the  Widnes  Metal  Works  show  that  \  an 

rides,  and  finally  in  pure  water.    As  soon  as  it  ounce  of  silver  and  H  grain  of  gold  may  be 

is  taken  off  the  last  boiling,  it  is  immediately  extracted  from  each  ton  of  ore  worked,  at  a 

ready  for  the  melting-pot,  since  the  heat  from  total  cost,  including  labor,  loss  of  iodide,  etc., 

the  boiling  water  dries  the  porous  mass  of  of  8d.  per  ton,  or  Is.  4d.  per  ounce  of  silver 

silver  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  immediate  produced.    If  from  this  amount  be  deducted 

melting,  6d.,  the  value  of  the  three  grains  of  gold  con- 

ClaudefB  Siher  Process. — The  ingenious  tained  in  each  ounce  of  silver,  the  cost  of  pro- 
process  invented  by  M.  F.  Claudet,  for  the  duction,  per  ounce  of  silver,  will  be  reduced 
separation  of  the  small  amount  of  silver  found  to  lOd.,  and  the  expense  of  working  a  ton  of 
in  ordinary  copper  liquors,  illustrates  the  ore  to  6d.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  about  2s.  on 
economy  of  modern  chemistry,  by  which  waste  each  ton  of  ore  worked, 
products  are  turned  into  sources  of  profit.  The  Eeojiomi/Ml  Gold-Worhing, — The  Mining 
ores  treated  were  iron  pyrites  imported  into  Journal  has  a  paper  on  the  cheap  and  effective 
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working  of  gold-ores  in  the  mines  at  Victoria. 
The  Black  Hill  Company  originally  employed 
copper  plates,  in  coiynnction  with  ripple 
tables,  and  blankets,  but  the  plates  have  for  a 
long  time  been  abandoned,  and  the  blanket- 
tables  are  now  stretched  below  the  ripples.  «A 
small  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed,  about 
every  twelve  hours,  in  the  stamp-boxes,  and 
the  ripple-grooves  are  also  filled  with  it.  Of 
the  gold  obtained  by  this  process,  60  per  cent, 
is  retained  in  the  stamp^boxes,  80  per  cent,  is 
absorbed  upon  the  ripple-table,  and  10  per 
cent,  is  arrested  upon  the  blanketing.  At  the 
Clunes  workings,  ripple-tables  of  a  peculiar 
form  are  employed.  The  grooves  are  wide 
and  deep,  the  quantity  of  mercury  required  is 
large,  and  all  the  crushed  material  is  forced 
through  the  quicksilver  before  it  can  pass  off 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table:  by  this  means 
the  gold  is  readily  separated,  wnile  the  residue, 
falling  on  to  the  blankets,  is  robbed  of  the 
small  remaining  portion  of  the  metal  that  has 
escaped  the  quicksilver.  At  the  Marlborough 
mines,  ripples,  plates,  and  the  Ohilian  miU,  are 
employed.  A  similar  system  prevails  at  an- 
other mine,  where,  in  addition,  shaking^pana 
are  used,  in  which  the  crushed  quartz  is  placed 
with  the  mercury,  and  the  contents  are  well 
agitated.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales  mine,  Ohi- 
lian mills  instead  of  stamps  are  used  for  break- 
ing up  the  quartz,  and  the  amalgamation  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  shaking-tables  and  pans. 
This  process  gives  very  fair  results,  the  mills 


being  effective,  though  slow  in  their  action.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  use  of  hot  water  ia. 
the  reducing-mills  produces  better  results  than 
cold. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Mkthodmt  Episcopal 
OnrBon. — ^The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ia 
1870  had  seventy-two  Annual  Conferences. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Church  in  1870,  as  compared  with 
1869: 


1S10. 

luettmm  ovw  1M> 

Bishops 

8 
9408 

Travelling  Preachers 

86a 

Local  Pr^chers 

11,404 
21,934 

1,064 

Total  Preachers 

2,064 
58,897 

Members  in  Aill  connect'o 

1,178,0I» 

Hembers  on  probation. . . 

1M,035 

9,809 

Total  lay  membra 

1,867,134 

68,196 

Adult  utDtUms 

66,481 

6,894 

Inlknt  baptisms 

50,453 

2,944 

Total  baptisms 

116,9M 

8,«W 

No.  of  Cnnrches  

18,873 

1,825 

No.  of  Parsonaces 

Yalve  of  Church  Sdittoes.. 

4.179 

211 

$53,614,691 

$6.861J(94 

Yalne  of  Parsonages 

No.  of  Sunday-Schools 

$7;293,513 

$131,288 

16,913 

518 

Sunday-School  Teachers . . 

189,413 

4,816 

Sunday-School  Scholars. . . 

ljai,898 

41,4(» 

Benevolent  Collections. ... 

$967,862 

$9,927 

The  total  lay  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  as  officially  reported  in 
1870,  is  1,86T,184>  The  deaths  reported  for 
the  year  were  14,244.  The  net  increase  over 
the  membership  reported  in  1869  is  68^96. 
The  following  tables  will  show  the  totals  by 
conferences,  and  net  increase  returned  in  each : 
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Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  River 

Calffomfa 

Central  Qerman 

Central  Illinois 

Central  New  York 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Pennsylvania. . . 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  Genesee 

East  German 

East  Maine 

Brie 

Genesee 

Georgia. 

Germany  A  Switzerland. 

Holston 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lezlneton 

Liberia  Mission 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 


MnnlMn. 

Prob'ta. 

11,862 

1,791 

95,694 

5,040 

9,138 

1,788 

6,815 

951 

9,098 

1,198 

22,032 

2,281 

23,139 

4,107 

18,964 

2,182 

23,860 

6,194 

80,369 

8,881 

589 

181 

10,018 

919 

15,218 

1,967 

19,475 

8,039 

22,658 

8,870 

2,514 

629 

8,535 

2,829 

82,378 

8,059 

9,836 

1.161 

14,810 

8,839 

6,812 

1,447 

20,319 

2,938 

88,062 

8,884 

468 

803 

25,062 

8,868 

19,367 

1,750 

10,490 

2,393 

18,413 

8,778 

4,813 

620 

1,768 

440 

8,737 

2,129 

10,652 

2,182 

21,827 

4,330 

9,668 

1,949 

15,211 

8,169 

11,634 

2,382 

Tout 


18,653 
80,784 
10,860 

6,766 
10,201 
24,818 
27,246 
21,146 
29,554 
88,741 
770 
10,967 
17,180 
22,514 
26,038 

8,143 
10,864 
85,482 
10,492 
18,149 

7,259 
28,157 
86,896 
771 
28,425 
21,107 
12,688 
17,186 

5.483 

2,208 
10,866 
12,784 
25,957 
11,612 
18,380 
14,016 


Incwill. 


1,863 

1,357 

698 

784 

8 

1,617 
692 

1,900 

i4n4 

2,265 

196 

698 

1,882 

1,148 

780 

282 

167 

2,817 

160 

-2,964 

803 

-1,480 

2,011 

106 

1,718 

235 

1.564 

2,322 

6,488 

432 

1,766 

t622 

1,421 

1,460 

7,420 

1,009 
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Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Carolina 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German 

North  weat  Indiana 

Ohio 

Orefi^)n 

Phiradelphla.... 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Bock  River 

South  Carolina. 

Southeast  Indiana. 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwest  German 

St  Louis 

Tennessee .- 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

YirelnlA 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


M«mb«n. 


2,670 
294 
26,190 
22,144 
11,807 
26,567 
85,964 
84,880 

8,830 
28,944 
18,846 

6,480 
19,732 
88,772 

8,899 


Fh**U. 


43,518 

16,248 

20.585 

18,787 

21,118 

22,606 

7,776 

13,217 

8,821 

5,846 

27,569 

17,602 

9,886 

8,884 

21,460 

91,659 

11,066 

19,779 

12,600 

20,781 


786 
99 
4,088 
8,«» 
1,948 
6,429 
6,U6 
4,162 

876 
8,040 
1,882 
1,766 
1,790 
8,694 
1,049 
6,068 
8,618 
1,949 
2,008 
5,880 
2,288 
8,877 

994 
8,487 
1,074 

714 
1,970 
2,179 
1,657 
1,179 
8,190 
6,198 
1,668 
4,415 
1,600 
4,840 


ToteL 


8,456 
898 
80,219 
26,619 
ia,265 
81,906 
42,109 
88,649 

4,206 
81,998 
19,678 

8,947 
21,692 
87,366 

4,941 
88,886 
62,061 
18,19T 
92,628 
94,067 
28,838 
96,888 

8,769 
I6,n4 

9,806 

6,560 
82,629 
19,781 
11.548 

5,063 
24,640 
27,857 
12,738 
24,194 
14,250 
96,071 


488 
98 

1,953 
569 


1,857 
900 
879 

9|274 
Wl 
621 

1,991 

8,079 
296 

1,062 

1,805 
888 

1,219 

^^ 
988 

1,960 

8,991 

t874 

626 
9,890 
1,599 
1,826 

tTO 

6S1 
1,222 
1,7W 

617 


The  result  of  the  ministerial  vote  on  the  ad- 

-  — ■ -         -  - — -^ 

*  Exclusive  of  the  membership  of  the  missions  in 
China,  Bulgaria,  and  South  America, 
t  Decrease. 


mission  of  lay  delegateB  to  the  General  Oon- 
ference,  in  all  the  conferenoes  which  met  in 
1809,  was  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Asr- 
TSXJAL  Otclop^dia.    Above  we  give  the  result 
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of  th6  votes  of  the  oonferenoes  voting  in  1870, 
aaid  the  completed  results : 


OONFEEUCirCES. 

For. 

A^nst 

ToteL 

Conference  roting^  In  1869. 
North  GaroUoA 

2,514 
18 
22 
28 
26 
15 
12 
42 

107 
16 
19 

142 
88 
60 
79 
62 
M 
65 
86 
80 

106 
66 

164 

7 

67 

162 

104 
78 
27 

187 

166 
6 
70 
84 
•  71 
84 
60 
44 
89 

608 

2 
11 
88 

4 

2 
18 
28 
48 
67 
28 

4 

4 
61 
52 
85 

7 
47 
82 

2 
77 
88 
19 

4 

•  ■ 

84 
6 
42 
88 
14 
97 
81 
14 
0 

8,122 
18 

Texas 

22 

I^th  Onrolinfi. 

28 

26 

IffiMitMinnL 

15 

Lezing^n 

14 

Kentucky 

68 

BfUtlmore.... ....  ..a.... 

140 

India. 

19 

Virginia 

21 

Philadelphia 

160 

Wert  Virginia 

60 

Provident^ 

107 

Central  FennsylTanla. . . . 
Wilmington .............. 

146 
85 

St.  Louis •. 

Waeliington 

68 
68 

Newark^! 

147 

New  Jersey 

182 

New  Itaffland 

191 

Hissonrf. 

68 

Pittsbarg 

201 

BastGonoan. 

28 

Kansas. . . . . » . . . .  .  i  x . . . . 

69 

New  York 

229 

New  York  Bast 

192 

New  JEbunpsliIre 

97 

Nebraska.*. i 

81 

Wyoming 

187 

Central  New  York 

Liberia 

190 
11 

North  Indiana 

112 

BJaekBlTer ,,,.'..'. 

72 

Vermont 

85 

Troy 

181 

Maine 

91 

East  Maine 

Germany  and  S  wltaerland 

68 
89 

Total 

4,946 

1,589 

6,685 

The  ezoes?  over  the  mtnority  (three-fourths) 
required  hy  the  organic  law  of  the  Church  is 
fo^-five  votes. 

The  report  made  hj  the  Book  Oommittee  in 
l^ovemher^  1869,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
irregnlarities'in  the  management  of  particular 
departments  of  the  Book  Concern,  did  not 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  com- 
mittee, according  to  provision  made  at  the 
time  of  its  ac^oumment,  met  again  in«New 
York  on  the  27th  of  January,  1871,  and  reached 
conclusions  which  the  migority  report  set  forth 
as  follows:  1.  On  the  question,  **ln  respect  to 
the  management  or  conduct  of  the  agents,  or 
either  of  them,  has  there  heen  any  fraud  or 
corruption  in  the  Book  Concern  ? ''  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  giving  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  2.  On  the  question,  *^  Has  there 
been  any  thing  fraudulent  or  corrupt  in  the 
practice  or  conduct  of  any  employ^  in  the 
Book  Concern,  so  far  as  the  printing  depart- 
ment is  concerned?"  the  committee  voted 
eleven  in  the  negative,  two  of  the  committee 
declining  to  vote.  8.  On  the  question,  "  Has 
there  been  any  thing  fraudulent  or  corrupt  in 
the'practlce  or  conduct  of  any  employ^  in  the 
Book  Concern  in  respect  to  the  binding  de- 
partment?" the  committee  ftiUy  deliberated, 
and  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  nine 
to  four.  A  minority  report,  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  committee,  was  presented, 
which  ^sented  from  most  of  the  nndings  of 


the  miijority  report,  and  reiterated  the  charges 
of  mismanagement,  with  specification  of  par- 
ticulars. In  May  a  bill  of  charges  against  Dr. 
Lanahan,  the  junior  book  agent,  who  had  in- 
sisted that  there  was  mismanagement  in  the 
Concern,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  investigated, 
was  presented  by  a  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  charges 
were:  1.  Official  misconduct  and  malfeasance ; 
2.  Neglect  of  official  duty;  8.  Untruthfulness, 
irascibility,  slanderous  disposition,  and  other 
objectionable  personal  characteristics,  which 
unUt  him  for  the  position  of  assistant  book 
agent;  4.  Insubordination  to  his  official  su- 
periors, the  Book  Committee,  and  violation  of 
his  pledges  to  them;  5.  Want  of  bunness 
qualifications  and  capacity  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  as  such  assistant  book 
agent.  The  committee  met,  considered  the 
charges,  and  adljoumed  till  October  without 
taking  definite  action  upon  them.  At  their 
meeting  in  October,  they  decided  to  suspend 
Dr.  Lanahan,  and  to  try  him  upon  the  charges. 
The  trial  was  appointed  for  January  12,  1871.* 

The  number  of  churches  is  18,d7dj>,  valued 
at  $52,614,591.  Number  of  parsonages,  4,179  ; 
value,  $431,288.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society  for  1870  were  $121,- 
867.65.  The  estimates  for  1671  are  $121,850. 
The  appropriations  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  1871  are,  foreign,  $224,198.57;  domestic, 
$856,040. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
1869: 

FOBSIOM  MI88I0KS. 


Probatloncn. 


Aftica 

Sonth  America 

China. 

Germany 

(Denmark.... 
SGandlnaTla.  <  Norway 

{Sweden 

India ;. 

Balgaria. 

Total 


MIhIoo- 
arlci. 

Mflmbtn. 

21 

1,532 

4 

220 

84 

471 

45 

6,896 

5 

219 

8 

656 

27 

1,826 

61 

787 

4 

85 

259 

10,692 

2i4 

•  •  •  • 

772 
1,560 

•  •  ■  • 

86 

•  •  •  • 

267 


2,918 


DOMESTIC  UISSIONS. 


MtuiOB- 

mtim. 

Frobfttlouen. 

Foreign  Popnlatlon : 

VelslL 

4 

285 

88 

1 

164 
25,209 
2,809 
No  report 

28,182 
582 

German 

4.142 

BcandtnaTlan 

Chlneae 

'864 

Total 

8S8 
4 

4,996 

Indian 

•  «  •  • 

II.  Genkbal  Summaby.— The  Methodist  Al- 
manae  for  1871  gives  the  following  summary 

•  The  account  of  the  trial  belongs  to  1871.  It  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  Ih*.  Lanahan  was  restored  to  his 
official  ranctions,  and  ^lat  a  competent  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  thoroughly  too  accounts  and 
management  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  to  report  to  the 
Book  Committee  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1872. 
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of  the  Methodist  churches  throughout  the  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  aggregate  mem- 
world.  Some  of  the  statistics  are  Bammaries  bership  of  s^  the  Methodist  churches  ^as  esti- 
for  1868 ;  none  reach  later  than  July  1,  1870.    mated  at  3,900,000. 


BfSTHODIST  MEMBEBSHIP  BY  OOUmiUES. 


United  Statss: 

HethodiBt  Episcopal  Church  (fbr  1869) 

Methodist  Bpiecopal  Charch  South 

Aftican  Method!  et  Bplscopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Bpiscopal  Zion  Charch.. 

STangelical  (Methodist)  Aasoclatioii 

Methodist  Protestant 

The  Methodist  Charch 

Wealeyan  Methodist 

Free  Methodist 

Bible  Union 

Primitive  Methodist 


Cxkai>a: 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Methodist  Episcopal 

New  Connection  Methodist. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Bible  Christians 


Eastbrk  Bbitish  Axerxox: 
Wesleyan  Methodist... 

WxsT  Iksibs: 

Wesleyans 

United  Methodisti 


Hattx: 

Wesleyan 

BNaLl.irD  ANS  SOOVLAND  l 

Weslevan  Methodist 

Irish  wesleyan  Conference 

Primitive  Methodist 

New  Connection  Methodist 

United  Free  Charch  Methodist 

Bible  ChrisUan  Methodist 

Lady  Hantin|zton,or  Calvinlstic  Methodist. 

Weslevan  Berorm  Union 

Charcn  Methodists  in  Ireland 


Fraitck  * 

French  WeMeyan  Methodist. 

Wesleyan  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal 


GXBMANT  AKD  SWITZXBLAJn)  I 

Methodist  Episcopal  Charch. 

Wesleyan 

Evangelical  Association 


Spain  akd  Malta  : 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Italy: 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

DsmCABK,  SWBDEX,  AND  NOBWAT  : 

Methodist  Episcopal 

India  and  Cbtlon  : 

Wesleyan  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions 

Wesleyan  Missions,  North  and  Soath  Ceylon. 


China 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  (Sonth)  Missions. 

United  Methodist  Free  Charch  Missions 

New  Connection  Methodist  Missions 


Ajbioa: 

Wesleyan  Missions : .. . . 

Liberia  Conference  Methodist  l^lscopal  Charch. . 
United  Methodist  Free  Charch , 


ATmTBAl.lA  AND  PoCiTNXSIA: 

Weslevan  Conferences 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Methodist  Free  Charch. 
New  Connection  Methodist. . . . 


South  Axxbica. 
TUBKXT 


Grand  total. 


TrBTcllIng 
PrwdMn. 


8,840 
1888 

1,000 
801 
475 
438 

SOO 
100 

•  •  •  • 

80 


586 

1»8 

00 

70 


00 
0 


1,811 
SSO 
048 
170 
888 
948 

•  •  •  ■ 

81 


86 


45 

•  •  • 

17 


83 
SO 
81 


0 
14 

•  •  • 

18 
IS 


84 

18 

8 


85 
IS 
IS 


.... 


LootlPnackcn 


10,840 

4,758 

8,000 

1,480 

887 

•  •  •  • 

444 

•  •  ■  • 

SO 


SSO 

S17 

•  •  • 

890 


870 


ll,fl(« 

600 

11,109 


876 


98 


8S 


88 


8«000 

.... 
.  •  • « 


M«mb«n. 


1,298,888 

671,841 

875,000 

172,000 

57,SS0 

79,000 

49,030 

80,000 

6^766 

•  •  •  « 

8,000 


64,688 

90,180 

8,110 

7,078 


48,808 
1,706 


868,904 

90,798 

161,998 

88,006 

68,098 

96,975 

68.577 

8,669 

8,158 


9,916 

HI 

63 


6,866 
1,584 
4,774 


683 

787 

1,993 


68 

1A14 

•  •  •  ■ 

619 

147 


87,751 
1,880 
8,619 


68,416 

1,904 

619 

147 


T«UI    I 


I 


15,891        9,693,d01 


956 
16S 

09 

1 


8,501 

87 

89 
9 

8 

17 

98 


100,061 
10,987 

45,600 

aoo 


47 


105 


831 
8 

9 


90,817 


754,789 


18,314 

81 

70 

7S0 

8,399 


9,381 


49,198 


61,009 
171 


8,665.880 
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III.  Methodibt  Episcopal  CmiBCH,  Sorxn.  Sewloed,  That  the  action  of  our  biahops  at  the  last 

—The  sixth  General  Conference  was  held  at  annii^meeting  at  St.  Louis.  U^ 

^ut^^^^.i«    T«««     r.^,»»,A«^;«.»  ^^  ♦».«  a^v.  ^p  •ftff®  froD^  *"<*  biahopa  of  the  Methodist  Epucopal 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  cTfuroh,  has  the  foil  indorsement  of  this  General 

May,  1870.    It  was  composed  of  246  delegates,  Conl'erence,  and  accurately  defines  our  position  ^rith 

one-half  of  whom  were  laymen,  and  the  other  reference  to  any  overtures  -which  may  proceed  from 

half  preachers.     On  the  11th  of  May,  Bishop  that  Church  having  in  them  nroper  official  recogni- 

Janes  and  the  Rev.  William  L.  Harris,  as  the  *»?^.<>*  *^^  ^^^^  "^^  }^  n    ^iBtiMmahed  com- 

vctuvo  axxxj.  i>MAS3  **«»•  f»**^»»**  A^.  xx»»  *  *o,  «o  vxiv  mission  now  present  of  the  General  Conference  of 

representatives  oi  a  committee  appomted  by  ^^  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ^rhich  met  at  Chi- 
the  General  Oonference  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  oago  in  1868,  appointed  bv  them  for  the  specific  pur- 
copal  Chnrch,  appeared  before  the  General  pose  expressed  m  the  following  resolution— namely, 
Conference  with  the  following  address,  on  the  '^^?^^  J^*  *\®  commission  ordered  by  the 
-«!>;««*  ^^  +!»«  «»,,T.;rvT«  rvf  +KrT«rrv  r«i,«  J«T.«o  •  General  Conference  to  confer  with  a  like  commission 
subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches :  ^^^  ^^  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

To  the  Biahop  and  Cfeneral  Conferenee  (tf  the  Methodist  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  that  body  with  our  own,  bo 

EpUtcopal  Church,  South,  in  General  Cortference  aeaem-  also  empowered  to  treat  with  a^sunilaroommiBsion 

DxAB  Bbethben:  By  the  action  and  ^  ^ 

the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  lence  in  construing 
Church,  held  in  ChicMjo,  in  May,  1868,  the  under-  be  reputed  as  having  been  "constituted  by  that  Gen- 
signed  were  appointed  a  commission,  m  behalf  of  era!  Conference  a  commission  to  make  proposals  of 
said  Church,  to  treat  with  a  similar  commission  union  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
from  any  other  Methodist  Church  on  the  subject  of  Episcopal  Church,  Bouth. 

union.     The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  SetoUed^  Moreover,  that  if  this  distinguished  com- 

ChuTch,  who  also  constitute  a  part  of  this  oommis-  mbsion  were  fully  clothed  with  authority  to  treat 

sion,  in  May,  1869,  communicated  to  the  bishops  of  with  us  for  union,  it  is  the  judgment  of  tms  Confer- 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  fkot  once  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

that  this  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  ex-  require  and  demand  the  maintenance  of  our  separate 

pressed  to  them  the  conviction  that  the  oommiBsion  distinct  organizations. 

would  be  happy  to  meet  a  similar  one  from  the  Seaolvei^  That  we  tender  to  the  Sev.  Bishop  E.  S. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  the  purpose  Janes  and  the  Sev.  W.  L.  Harris,  the  leaders  of  the 
contemplated  in  its  appointment.  At  a  meeting  of  commission  now  present  with  us,  our  regard  as 
this  commission,  held  in  Philadelphia,  November  brethren  loved  in  the  Lord,  and  express  our  sincero 
28,  1869,  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  desire  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when,  with  a 
approving  the  aforesaid  action  of  the  bishops,  proper  Christian  sentiment,  fraternal  relations  be- 
Nevertheless,  the  commission,  as  such,  and  as  oon-  tween  the  two  great  branches  of  Northern  and  South- 
stituted  by  tne  General  Conference^  being  desirous  em  Methodism  shall  be  pennanently  established, 
of  discharging  its  duties  in  the  fullest  and  most 

acceptable  manner,  deemed  it  proper  to  make  a  t^q  foreign    and  domestic  missions  were 

further  communication  on  this  subject  addressed  to  t^j^cuxWAmtMf  \nfn  nna  hoard   to  be  comnosed 

the  bishops  and  GenenJ  Conference  of  the  Meth-  ^?f®^V?.*i®^  mto  one  Doaro,  lo  De  composea 

odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  meet  at  Memphis,  of  the  bishops  and  one  member  for  each  con- 

Mav,  1870.  ference.    The  principal  mission  is  among  the 

'f  he  fkct  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-  Indians.    A  very  favorable  report  was  ren- 

odUt  Episcopal  Church  appointed  this  commission  ^^^^^  fyo^  jt.   The  Indians  are  represented  as 

shows  that,  m  the  judgment  of  that  body,  there  are  v^.   «  i„  „  v^**^*  ^^^iius^n  ♦>»<»»;  'KAf/^^.A  +>,o 

now  no  si^dent  rea£>iiB  why  a  union  may  not  be  ^^S  ^^  »  ^^^^^^  condition  than  before  the 

effeoted  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  all ;  and  that  war. 

the  realization  of  such  union  is  very  important  and  In  reply  to  a  fraternal  address  f^om  the  Gen- 
desirable.    Hoping  that  you  may  see  this  subject  eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 

S  I^n«t!H  Kf.flmm?«i?.'^i^J^^^^  Church,  the  Conference  expressed  the  belief 

to  appomt  a  similar  commission,  to  comer  with  us  .,    .  >.A           ^^.   ^x*.  ^^  «»„a^  v«  4.-u«  »n4-i^>^.: 

previous  to  the  meeting  of  our  next  General  Con-  *?»*     *"«  recent  efforts  made  by  the  authori- 

ference.  in  1872 ;  and  praying  that  you  may  be  pros-  ties  of  onr  respective  churches,  to  effect  an 

pered  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  oi  the  organic  nnlon  between  these  two  members  of 

Christian  Church,  and  desiring  your  prayers  on  be-  tj^^  „qq^  Methodist  family  of  this  country, 

XI  l^^^t^:  ^TJ^^'^^^Tj^^  i'rV'**  ♦>«'"'  entirely  fraiaess,  and  we  hope 


Christ  Jesus,         '        _   __  _J  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^  ^^  distant  when  this 

_  _  ^  .  ^  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  may  be  gathered 

g  in  a  complete  organic  unity  of  these  two 

•§  branches  of  Christ's  Church,  on  a  basis  alike 

•|  agreeable  to  both  parties,  already  one  in  sym- 

I  pathy  and  doctrine,  and  nearly  so  in  polity." 
A  memorial  was  presented  from   twelve 


E.  S.  JANES,  L.  SCOTT, 

M.  SIMPSONj^  E.  B.  AMES, 

D.  W.  CLARK,  E.  THOMSON, 

L.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  CURRY, 

J.  MoCLINTOCK,  J.  LANAHAN, 

J.G.BRUCE,  T.  EDDY, 

J.  PIKE,  W.  L.  HARRIS, 


Philadelphia,  Jlkvemher  28, 1869.                  '  colored  ministers  of  different  annual  confer- 
In  reply  the  Conference  adopted  the  follow-  ences,  asking  that  a  colored  General  Conf^^^ 

ing  resolutions  unanimously :  ^'^^  ^  ,(<?™.^^  "^"Ttl^^i-Wa  f^  ^t 

»    7   J  mv  ^           *  i.  n            t    *a.  *  T»-^  .  ent  on  this  body.    The  bishops  had  already 

de^^A*^JSri%'»^?^^:  fS^'i-ed  a  number  of  colored  s^noal  con- 

cned  our  homes,  preserved  our  integrity  as  a  Church  ferences,  and  mtended,  unless  otherwise  ad- 

of  Jesus  Christ  under  tryin«^  conditions,  both  of  rised  by  the  General  Conference,  to  call  a 

war  and  peace.    We  earnestly  desire  to  cultivate  colored  General  Conference   in  the  winter, 

true  Christian  fellowship  with  eyenr  o^er  branch  of  jYieiT  course  was  approved, 

the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  with  our  breth-  rp/  ^l^x.  *.  ^   ^^4.^.r^•kr^^^^^Aic^  T7«?c«^,.«i 

ren  of  the  several  branches  of  Methodism  in  this  The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

country  and  Europe.  Church  in  1869  were  as  follows : 
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COKFERGKCESb 


Baltimore 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
North  Georgia.... 
South  Georgia..., 

Florida 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

Louisiana 

MltslBBippi , 

Memphis , 

Tennessee 

Holston. 

Keotucky 

LoaiBvUie 

St.  Louis 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Little  Bock 

Indian  Mission... 

Texas 

Trinity 

£a9t  Texas 

Northwest  Texas. 

West  Texas 

Columbia 

Pacific 

Illinois 


Totalinl869.... 
Total  in  1868.... 


Increase. 
Decrease 


TraTsIliag 
PPMcbcn. 


160 
IM 

47 
103 
144 
123 
114 

88 
115 

88 

03 
110 
181 
187 

in 

90 
105 
95 
118 
81 
81 
18 
48 
48 
85 
43 
81 
16 
58 
60 


LOMI 

WhlU 

PrMchcn. 

MemlMn. 

10? 

81,041 

146 

88,897 

84' 

9,898 

176 

82.984 

174 

48,752 

409 

41,206 

SIO 

83,447 

78 

6,408 

899 

99,968 

167 

18,691 

94 

8,078 

153 

15,928 

434 

89,788 

488 

41,917 

889 

89,728 

106 

16,541 

196 

25,306 

208 

18,588 

118 

18,976 

154 

15,085 

117 

12348 

59 

60 

66 

4,222 

140 

9,789 

119 

7,415 

127 

7,011 

48 

8,051 

14 

1,040 

61 

8.251 

46 

4,694 

8,040 
8,495 


151 


4,153 
4,418 


840 


CaloMd 


540,820 
608,606 


37,884 


176 

815 

•  »  ■  » 

1,803 

8.411 

1,974 

9A8 

860 

1,969 

1.658 

1,890 

1,004 

835 

400 

878 

764 

485 

187 

163 

847 

168 

151 

83 

714 

803 

273 

871 


19,686 
88,065 


18.399 


In  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  there  are 
8,079  Indian  members ;  there  are  also  70  In- 
dian members  in  the  Holston  Conference.  To- 
tal of  Indian  members,  8,149,  an  increase  of 
848  from  1868.  There  are  187  superannuated 
preachers.  The  total  number  of  members  and 
preachers  is  571,241,  showing  a  net  increase  of 
26,172  from  1868. 

IV.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuboh. — ^The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch  in  America  iraB  organized  in  a  general 
conference  which  met  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  De- 
cember 16.  1870.  It  arose  out  of  provisions 
made  bj  tne  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Charch,  South,  which  met  at 
Kew  Orleans  in  1866,  authorizing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  colored  members  of  the  Church 
into  congregations,  districts,  and  annual  con- 
ferences, and  ultimately  into  a  general  confer- 
ence, with  bishops  of  their  own.  At  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Church,  South,  the  bishops  had  organized 
five  colored  conferences.  The  General  Confer- 
ence sanctioned  the  steps  that  had  been  taken, 
and  authorized  the  oompletion  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. 

William  Henry  Mills  and  Richard  H.  Van- 
denhorst  were  elected  and  ordained  bishops. 
Steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a  discipline  and 
hjmn-book.  The  Christian  Index^  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  denomination.  It  was  determined  to 
depend  for  general  literature  and  Sunday- 
School  books  on  the  publications  of  the  book- 
room  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
A  condition  of  membership  was  adopted  which 
excluded  all  whites.    Nevertlieless,  the  Rev. 


Br.  Watson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  requested  to  act  as  editor  of  the 
Index,  It  is  understood  that  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  wiU  be  chosen  from  among 
its  own  members. 

V.  The  ACethodist  Pbotebtant  Chttbch. — 
The  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  met  at  Baltimore, 
on  the  6th  of  May.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  conferences  which  were  repre- 
sented: Maryland,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee, 
North  Mississippi,  North  Arkansas,  Holston, 
Arkansa^  Des  Moines,  McCaine,  Missonri, 
South  Illinois,  Western  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  and  North  Carolina.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Lanaban,  D.  D.,  were  received  as  fraternal 
delegates  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  presented  the  address  of  the  committee  of 
that  Church  on  reunion.  The  reply  of  the  con- 
ference suggested : 

As  one  step  in  the  direction  of  this  most  desirablo 
consummatioQ  (reunion  of  the  churches),  the  com- 
mittee would  recommend  the  appointment  (wher- 
ever it  may  be  practicable)  of  fraternal  mesBeiigers 
fh>m  the  General  and  Annual  Conferences  of  Uie 
various  Methodist  churches,  to  convey  the  Christian 
salutations  of  the  bodies  they  respectively  represent, 
and  thus  promote  that  mutual  acquaintance,  confi- 
dence, and  brotherly  love,  which  are  essential  to  mora 
thorough  and  efficient  ooCpention. 

Another  step  would  be,  a  recommendation,  to  the 
editors  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the  churches 
respectively,  to  avoid  irritating  controversy,  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  each  other's  history,  motives, 
and  eonduct ;  a  recommendation  to  the  ministers  to 
arrange  their  respective  plans  of  appointment,  for  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  religious  services,  so  as  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  desiring  to  stand  in 
each  other's  way ;  out,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  it 
is  pmetioable,  to  render  assistance  in  those  labors  of 
love  which,  if  sucoessfiil,  must  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  every  Christian,  inasmuch  as  souls  are  saved«and 
God  is  glorified ;  and  a  recommendation,  finally,  to 
all  the  members  of  our  respective  churches  to  tmnk 
and  speak  charitably  of  the  words  and  acts  of  each 
other,  remembering  the  precept  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  **  AU  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  oo  ye  even  so  to  them." 

A  third  step  would  be,  cooperation  in  the  great 
work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  why 
may  not  one  foreign  missionary  organization  servo 
for  all  Methodism?  Why  should  we  go  among  the 
heathen  to  distract  them  with  our  various  politiea 
(neither  of  which  may  be  adapted  in  all  respects  to 
the  heathen),  when  the  great  want  of  the  perishing 
is  Christ  and  His  salvation  f  The  committee  is  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  suggest  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  idea,  but,  let  it  once  receive  the  favorable 
considerations  of  the  churches,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  churches  wiU  devise  all  the  detaiiafor  its  success- 
ful prosecution. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  the  Rov.  Dr. 
Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  appeared  as 
fraternal  messengers  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  reunion.  In 
reply,  the  conference  declared  that,  whenever 
the  conferences  of  this  body  should  "see  fit  to 
place  themselves  agun  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,"  they  would 
be  cordially  received. 
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The  movemeBts  in  the  Virginia  Annual  Con- 
ference to  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  without  waiting  the  action  of 
the  General  Conference,  were  condemned. 

In  replj  to  the  address  of  the  Bey.  Drs.  Linn, 
Kepler,  and  Huston,  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the 
conference  congratulated  the  latter  church  on 
the  adoption  of  lay  delegation,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  step  might  he  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  further  modifications  in  policy,  tending 
to  hring  the  two  churches  still  nearer  together. 
Ko  report  of  statistics  was  presented,  the  tahle 
heiug  flftill  incomplete.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  MaryLand  district  there  are  10,950 
memhers,  184  ministers  and  preachers,  175 
churches,  10,720  Sahhath-school  scholars,  and 
church  property  to  the  value  of  $528,4:11. 

The  Book  Concern  exhibits  a  stock  and  cash 
account  of  $7,166.82  in  excess  of  liabilities,  and 
reports  a  net  profii  in  four  years  of  $2,086.06. 
The  circulation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  is 
8,185. 

VI.  Afkio  AN  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtibch. 
— ^The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ports 850,000  communicants,  25,000  probation- 
ers, 1,000  travelling  pteachers,  5,000  local 
preachers,  and  seven  bishops. 

YII.  FsEB  Methodist  Uhtjboh. — ^The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  l^e  Free  Methodist  Church 
met  at  Aurora,  III.,  on  the  16th  of  October. 
The  following  is  the  statistical  report : 


COMTERKNCES. 


GeDe»ee 

Illinois 

SaMnebaima. 
Micnigan 


Total. 


Minbtm 

IniUl 

Coimi'iL 

IflBbttrt 
on  Trial. 

Conunml- 
canto. 

S8 
21 
S2 
11 

% 

10 

6 

0 

1,787 

1.076 

.     1,197 

807 

.  TT 

27 

4,814 

QsTkiak 


297 
202 
267 
S66 


952 


The  church  property  is  valued  at  $213,450. 

VIII.  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists. — The 
Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
October.  This  body  is  not  numerous,  but  is 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  Provision 
was  made  for  educating  the  ministry,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boai^  of  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  professorship  of  the 
Welsh  language  and  literature  was  arranged  for 
students  in  Marietta  College.  A  paper  is  pub- 
lished for  this  church  called  the  Cap  FailL 

IX.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuboh  in 
Canada. — ^The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada : 

Total  membon 20,240  649 

Sunday-schools 288  60 

Of9cors  and  teachers 2,129  842 

Bcholan 15,560  a,S43 

There  are  three  conferences;  the  Niagara, 
the  Ontario,  and  the  Bay  Quiute.  The  General 
Conference  met  at  Ingersoll,  August  81  st. 

X.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chuech. — Gen- 
eral View. 


MombaxB. 

Ob  THaL 

Mialitort. 

On  Trial. 

I.  British  Conference— Great  Britain 

848,4T1 
19,968 
68,S31 
8.049 
66,660 
61,199 
16,021 

S0,48S 

880 

6,005 

107 

10,081 

8,489 

1,S86 

1,989 
165^ 

fm* 

81 
S15 

40G 
117 

178 

Ireland  and  Irish  Missions 

26 

Foreign  Missions 

78* 

TL  French  Ckynfierenoe 7. 

4 

III.  An^ftraiian  conrerence-.x. .  w. x....a .^ > 

95 

IV.  Canada  Conference 

.98 

V.  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America 

28 

Total 

670,790 

42,%1 

9.896 

497 

There  are  also  372  ministers  dassod  as  "  su- 
pernumeraries.*^ 

XI.  pKiMmTK  Methodists.-— The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  in  England  reports  162,000 
members.  The  strength  of  this  church  is 
largely  in  its  missiona,  which  are  home  and 
coionial.  Its  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  1848.  Its  progress  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Income  in  1848,  about $4,425 

1849,     "     19,010 

lft66,     "      62,070 

1868,  "      81,276 

1869,  " 101,990 

The  society  has  81  home  stations  and  122 
missionaries ;  63  colonial  stations  and  80  mis- 
sionaries ;  one  foreign  station  and  two  mission- 
aries. Total,  144  stations  and  204  missionaries. 
The  home  stations  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales;  the  colonial  in  Canada, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  South  Austra- 
lia, Kew  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 

*  Bzclaslre  of  missionaries  in  Ireland. 


reports  a  net  increase  of  221  members.  Eighty- 
eight  preachers  were  assigned  to  stations  at 
the  last  conference,  and  the  work  was  divided 
into  seven  districts. 

Xn.  United  Methodist  !Feke  CinJBOHEs. — 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  of  England :  Home 
Circuits — itinerant  ministers,  269;  supernu- 
meraries, 13 ;  local  preachers,  8,809 ;  class-lead- 
ers, 4,099;  members,  62,888;  members  on 
trial,  5,786.  Foreign  Stations — ^Itinerant  min- 
isters, 84 ;  supernumeraries,  8 ;  members,  5,269. 
In  all,  there  are  68,15T  members.  The  mis- 
sionary receipts  for  the  year  were  £7,800,  and 
th^  expenditures,  £7,388,  The  receipts  of  the 
Beneficent  aud  Superannuation  Fund  were 
£2,490  18s.  3d. ;  Local  Preachers'  Fund  (capi- 
tal), £2,543. 

Xni.  Methodist  Kew  Coitwectior'. — ^The 
Methodist  Kew  Connection  Church  in  England 
has,  in  the  various  mission-fields,  260  chapels, 
114  missionaries,  211  local  preachers,  10,050 
church  members,  625  probationers,  1,457  teach- 
ers, and  10,085  Sunday  scholars. 
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XIV.  Mbthodibt  Befosm  Union. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistloal  returns  oi  the  Wes- 
leyan  Reform  Union  of  England :  Chapels  and 
preaching-places,  266 ;  preachers,  603 ;  preach- 
ers on  trial,  96 ;  leaders,  554;  members,  8,221 ; 
members  on  trial,  294;  schools,  175;  teachers, 
3,276;  scholars,  18,210. 

MEXICO,  a  republic  in  Korth  America. 
President,  Benito  Juarez,  a  descendant  of  the 
Indian  race  of  Tapatecos,  bom  in  1807;  elected 
President  in  1861 ;  rejected  1667,  for  the  term 
from  1867  to  1871 ;  Vice-President  andlfinister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lerdo  de  Tejada;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Saavedra  (|1869) ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  J.  M.  Yglesias ;  Minister  of  Fmance, 
M.  Romero  (December,  1867) ;  Minister  of  War 
and  of  Marine,  General  J.  Mejia  (July,  1867) ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  B.  Balcarcel.  The 
United  States  Goyernment  was  represented  in 
Mexico,  in  1870,  by  T.  H.  }S"elson,  euToy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Don  J.  Mariscal  (accredited  August  11^  1869) 
was  minister  of  Mexico  at  Washington. 

The  estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of 
the  republic  hare  always  been  greatly  at 
variance.  During  the  reigpn  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  a  new  diyision  of  the  country  into 
departments  was  introduced,  which  has  since 
been  abandoned,  the  Government  having  re- 
established the  old  division  into  States,  with 
some  slight  modifications  of  their  former  limits. 
The  following  table,  said  to  be  compiled  from 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  reports,  has  been 
published  by  Antonio  Garcia  y  Gubas,  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  Soeiedad  de  Oeografia  y  Stadutica 
de  la  JSepMliea  mexicaruik,  1869,  No.  5 : 


STATES. 


Sooora 

Chihuahaa 

Coahuila 

Nuevo-Leon 

Tsmaulipas 

Ban  LaiB  Putoei 

Zacatecas 

Agnas  Callcutes 

Darango 

Sinaloa 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Mlchoacan 

OaaDBjuato 

QaerStaro 

Mexico 

Hidalgo 

Morelos 

Guerrero <. 

Paebla 

Tlaecala 

Vera  Craa 

Oalaca 

Tabasco 

Chiapas 

Campeche. 

Yucatan , 

Federal  District 

Lower  California  (Ter.)** 


ArMEarihh 
•q.  iiiU««. 

PopoUtloa. 

81.03S 

147,188 

105,000 

179,971 

63,990 

67,691 

14,951 

171,000 

88,660 

106,614 

33,891 

897,785 

90,586 

893,977 

2,217 

86,576 

43,615 

178,942 

25,9^^8 

161,1^ 

48,969 

924,580 

2,893 

48,649 

21,610 

618,072 

11,130 

874,000 

J^ 

166,648 

9,699 

699,810 

M?2 

404,207 

1,898 

121.409 

24/227 

270,000 

11,761 

880,000 

1,498 

117,941 

27,483 

880,976 

27,351 

601,850 

12,717 

88.707 

16,770 

108,987 

26,084 

66,458 

82,660 

232.684 

81 

22>.000 

89,036 

21,000 

761,668 

8,748,614 

TnlublUati 
ptf  iq.  mlki 

1.82 

1.72 

1.16   • 

11.88 

8.79 

18.77 

15.00 

89.00 

4.08 

a22 

18.88 

20.83 

28.69 

78.53 

48.73 

62.49 

47.66 

68.97 

11.14 

70.58 

78.73 

18.89 

6.58 
11.57 

i81 
65 
2,778.00 
0.86 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  report,  was:  Mexico, 
200,000;  GuadaUjara,  70,000 ;  Puebla,  76,500; 
Guani^iaato,  68,000;  QuerStaro,  47,570;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  88,581;  Colima,  81,000;  Morelia, 


25,000;  O^aoa,  25,000;  Merida,  28,500 ;  Aguas 
Oalientes,  22,534;  Campeche,  15,196;  Toluca, 
12,000;  Pachuca,  12,000;  Zacatecas,  15,427; 
Durango^  12,449 ;  8an  Cristobal,  10,475 ;  Chi- 
huahua, 12,000 ;  Culiacan,  10,000. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1868-1869  esti- 
mated the  total  revenue  at  $18,219,708,  and 
the  expenditure  at  $18,694,488.  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  however,  the  revenue 
is  reported  at  $18,750,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  $18,500,000.  The  public  debt,  on 
August  1,  1865,  amounted  to  $317,857,250. 
The  republican  government  does  not  consider 
itself  responsible  for  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  Emperor  Kaximilion,  nor  does  it  sanction 
the  pledge  of  the  customs  duties  made  to  the 
creditors  of  the  state  by  Maximilian,  on  July 
80,  1866.  In  1856,  the  entire  debt  was  esti- 
mated at  $133,524,242,  which  included  a  for- 
eign debt  of  $52,750,000. 

The  army  of  the  republic  consisted,  in  1807, 
of  from  80,000  to  85,000  men. 

The  Cuadroi  JSstadUtieos  (Mexico,  1870) 
contain  the  following  estimate  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  of  duties,  during  the  six  months 
from  July  1  to  December  31, 1869  : 

Imports $8,689,t20  I  Import  daty 13,212,804 

ExporU 6,845,784  1  Export  duty 231,919 

The  movement  of  shipping,  during  the  same 
period,  was  as  follows :  Entered,  806  vessels, 
burden  242,536  tons;  cleared,  366  vessels, 
burden  226,473  tons. 

Afber  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Puebla,  thrown  open  to 
the  public  on  the  21st  of  September,  1869,  the 
entire  length  of  railroads  in  operation  within 
the  republic  was  804  miles.  The  aggregate 
length  of  telegraph  lines  amounted  to  2,804 
miles.  A  telegraphic  line  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  from  Monterey  to  Mier  on  the 
Rio  Grande;  from  thence  it  wiU  be  extended, 
«ia  Camargo  and  Beynosa,  down  to  MatA- 
moros.  The  intended  connection  with  the 
Texas  line,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  place 
Mexico  in  direct  communication  with  the 
United  States  telegraph  system,  and  conse- 
quently with  Europe.  Grants  were  given  to 
telegrt^h  companies,  in  November,  1870,  to 
establish  lines  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Galveston, 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Minatitlan,  and  a  line  via 
Yucatan  to  Cuba.  A  bill  for  the  construction 
of  the  l^lxpan  Railroad  passed  Congress  during 
its  last  session. 

The  political  situation  of  the  republic  in 
1870  was  very  unsettled,  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  being  repeatedly  par- 
alyzed by  pronunciamientos  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  several  of  the  States. 
On  December  80,  1869,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  San  Luis  Potosi  against  the  General 
Government  by  Generals  Aguirre,  Martinez, 
and  Laranaga,  and  the  officers  of  their  com- 
mand, on  the  usual  pretext  that  President 
Juarez  liad  acted  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
and  had  rendered  no  account  to  the  people 
during  eleven  years.   The  pronunciados  there- 
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fore  resolved  to  refase  to  recognize  the  Exec-  edly  defeated  the  San  Luis  Potosi  rebels  and 

utive,  but  to  recognize  Congress,  provided  it  captured  several  hundreds  of  them,  whom  he 

accepted  their  revolutionary  plan,  and  to  make  set  at  liberty,  in  accordance  with  his  promise, 

arrangements  for  a  new  election  of  Represent-  Colonel  Carillo  and  General  Booha  suppressed 

atives.    Agnirre  addressed  a  circular  to  vari-  the  movement  in  Jalisoo,  and  joined  the  troops 

ous  members  of  Congress,  urging'  them  to  of  the  Government  in  6an  Luis  Potosi.    On 

take  steps  in  his  favor,  and  to  secure  the  ac-  the  18th  a  battle  was  fought  near  Olocosco, 

ceptance  of  the  plan  by  Congress  and  the  Su-  between  the  Government  forces  and  the  reb- 

preme  Court  of  Justice,  in  order  to  avoid  els,  under  command  of  General  Dominguez, 

bloodshed,  cautioning  them  to  consider  that  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated, 

civil  war  would  otherwise  rend  the  republic.  losing  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  and 

The  revolutionists  seized  180  bars  of  silver,*  arms.    On  February  25th  the  commander  of 

belonging  to  the  English  mining  company  of  the  Federal  troops  made  a  successful  assault 

^^Catorce."    In  addition  to  the  forced  loan,  upon  the  city  of  Coaltepec,  capturing  many 

which  Aguirre  had  previously  levied  upon  the  prisoners,  horses,  and  arms,  and  scattering  the 

people,  he  decreed  that  all  property  should  rebels  in  aU  directions.   The  chief  of  this  band 

pay  in  advance  one-third  of  the  taxes  for  the  of  insurrectionists  was  a  son  of  Santa  Anna, 

next  year.    After  allowing  his  soldiers  to  rob  The  report  of  these  successes  inspired  the 

houses  of  inoffensive  citizens,  he  demanded  Government  and  its  adherents  with  new  hope, 

one-third  of  all  licenses,  and  imposed  a  tax  as  it  was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  loyal 

from  six  to  ten  dollars  on  a  thousand  on  all  army  would  remain  master  of  the  situation, 

landed  property.    General  Trevina  was  sent  Early  in  March  a  message  was  received  from 

to  San  Luis  Potosi,  commissioned  by  the  Gov-  General  Escobedo,  announcing  that  after  oc- 

emment  to  parley  with  the  rebels.    As  his  cnpying  San  Luis  Potosi  and  gathering  the 

endeavors  had  no  practical  result,  Congress  materials  abandoned   by  the  rebel   General 

authorized  the  Executive  to  put  4,000  of  the  Aguirre  in  his  retreat  he  followed  up  the 

National  Guard  in  the  field,  and  to  use  $200,-  flying  rebels  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  and 

000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  overtook  them  the  second  day  after,  and  cap- 

The  Governors  of  Guanduato,  Vera  Cruz,  tured  500  men,  three  cannons,  and  ten  wagons. 

Of^aca,  and  Hidalgo,  organized  troops  for  the  Among  the  prisoners  were  Generals  Exega 

national  service.    General  Escobedo  was  in-  and  Lewiston. 

trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Federal  While  pursuing  the  insurgents  on  the  Guada- 
troops,  and  immediately  set  out  for  San  Luis  li\}ara  road,  Escobedo  came  up  with  the  in- 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  while  surgent  General  Garcia  de  Cardena,  and  de- 
General  Keri  occupied  Zacatecas,  the  Governor  feated  him  after  an  engagement  of  four  hours, 
of  that  State  having  pronounced  against  the  Many  of  the  rebel  officers  and  1,900  men  wtre 
General  Government  after  refusing  to  surrender  taken  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  was 
a  condncta  which  he  had  seized,  together  with  captured.  General  Gallindo  defeated  the  pro- 
$150,000  abstracted  from  the  mint.  In  tiie  nunciados  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra 
mean  while,  the  revolution  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  the  Government  troops  occupied 
Puebla  continued,  and  the  southern  portion  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas.  Geu- 
of  Jalisco  also  pronounced  against  Juarez,  and  eral  Camacho  captured  the  town  of  Jalapa 
rose  in  arms.  In  Puebla  order  was  restored  after  a  ^harp  fight,  making  man]^  prisoners, 
early  in  February,  but  in  San  Luis  Potosi  the  among  them  the  son  of  Santa  Anna.  After 
troops  of  the  Government  under  General  Bocha  these  decisive  reverses,  the  revolutionary  move- 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  losing  twenty  pieces  ments  appeared  to  be  all  on  the  wane.  Gen- 
of  artillery.  The  revolutionary  generals,  Toledo  erals  Cardena  and  Huerta  had  succeeded  in 
and  Martinez,  formed  a  junction,  and  compelled  making  their  escape  with  some  500  men,  Gen- 
Escobedo  to  retire  to  San  Felipe,  and  subse-  eral  Toledo  had  about  the  same  number,  and 
quently  to  Guanajuato.  The  Government  these  two  bodies  were  all  that  was  left  of  the 
again  raised  4,000  mea,  and  conferred  the  formidable  force  which  had  recently  menaced 
command-in-chiefofalltheFederal  troops  upon  the  Government 
General  Alatorre.  The  Mexican  Congress  opened  its  sessions 

Congress  closed  its  session  on  January  22d,  on  the  Ist  of  April.    The  President  sent  in  the 

to  reassemble  early  in  April.    The  condition  following  message : 

of  the  country  at  this  time  was  more  unsettled  n  pleases  mo  to-day  Vo  congratulate  Congress  upon 

than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  downfall  the  reopening  of  its  sessions  upon  the  day  fixed  by 

of  Maximilian.  the  Constltutiion.    During  your  very  short  recess  of 

Fortunately  for.the  Government,  there  ttss  i!:?.^?*^!^^*  A?^".„'J?J^^X«*°^^^^^^^ 
an 

tionists. 
which 

ary  parties  and  bands,  no  two  had  pronounced  opinion  sustains  and  has  sustained  the  legitiinate 

fnr  fhtu  anmA  UtiApir      DnriTiv  t^A  winti+li  nf  authorities.  Some  persons,  excited  by  their passions, 

lor  tne  same  leaaer.    mnng  tne  montn^  ot  y^^^^  y^^^  f^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  provoking  a  civil  war,  pre- 

February,  the  Government  gained  several  im-  paring  and  combining  the  elements  of  a  rebellion  of 

portant  successes.    General  Escobedo  repeat-  greater  magnitude  than  any  since  the  termination  of 
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tlie  foreign  war.  Neyertheless,  they  are  left  inolated.  erenoe  to  oonstitntional  reform b,  the  Esecative  be- 

the  general  reprobation  of  the  people,  and  oondemned  lieves  it  will  benefit  much  the  consolidation  of  onr 

b7  all  good  citizens,  who  oatoulate  that  hopes  for  inBtitntions  and  aid  in  secoring  the  peace  of  th« 

the  future  of  Mexico  lie  onlv  in  peace  and  legal  order,  republic  in  the  fhtnre. 

The  army  has  fought  with  lojalty  and  valor,  and  de*  Aeceive,  citizen  deputies^  mj  sincere  wishes  for 

serves  the  nation^  esteem.    After  having  destroyed  prudence  in  your  douberatiozui,  in  order  that  great 

the  principal  forces  of  the  revolutionists,  it  has  ao-  good  and  national  prosperity  may  be  obtained, 
tively  pursued  those  which  remain  and  some  small 

bands  which  stiU  sustain  themselves  under  the  The  financial  report  of  Minister  Romero  con- 
shadow  of  rebellion.    Congress  conferred  npon  the  tained    the  following  passage  on  the   ^^^ee 
Executive  various  important  powers,  and  decreed  j^qj^q  ii  (g^^^  i^j.^\  question : 
the  suspension  of  some  guarantees  for  a  proper  period,  ^                  ^  ^ 

in  order  to  secure  the  redstablishment  of  peace.    Up-  ^  Oongress  saw  proper  at  the  last  session  to  approve, 

on  now  returning  this  trust  to  Congress,  it  is  a  satis-  •  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  not  merely  the  continn*- 

factlon  to  the  Executive  to  manifest  that  he  has  made  tion  of  the  free  zone  in  the  State  of  Tamanlipas,  but 

the  least  possible  use  thereof,  endeavoring  to  fulfil  its  extension  into  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Co»-> 

his  duty  nuthfUlly.     The  Executive  is  able  to  say  huila.   The  opinion  of  the  Executive  on  this  delicate 

that  he  has  only  made  use  of  these  powers  in  mat-  subject  was  minutely  set  before  Congress  during  the 

ters  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  in  discussion  which  took  place  at  tiiat  time.    The  Ez- 

declaring  the  criminality  of  the  rebels.     At  the  ecutive  still  hopes,  from  the  patriotism  and  sound 

same  time  he  has  been  careful  to  respect  individual  judgment  of  the  House^  that,  upon  a  renewed  disens- 

rights,  and  has  muntained  intact  full  liberty  of  the  sion  of  the  matter,  it  will  determine  to  reooDsider  its 

press,  not  even  directing,  in  the  case  of  some  abuses  former  resolution,  and  will  think  proper  to  decree 

thereby,  the  proceedings  authorized  by  law.    It  was  the  abolishment  of  the  ^^free  zone^'  in  Tamaulipas, 

necessary  to  estabUsh  military  authority,  declaring  or  at  least  to  limit  that  privilege  in  such  manner  as 

the  States  of  Jalisco,  QuenStaro,  and  Zacatecas,  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Treasury  and  legitimate  trade 

in  a  state  of  siege ;  but  it  has  now  been  raised  from  require. 

thse  States  and  the  people  directed  to  proceed  to  the         ^n.     .,  ^ ,  .     -  ^«    t  •  •     x  xt.    m 

election  in  the  States  of  Quer6taro  and  Zacatecas  of  On  the  subject  of  claims  against  the  Treas- 

olfioers  duly  nominated  there.  ury,  Sefior  Somero  announced  that,  since  the 

With  reference  to  the  public  TreasuiTj  the  Exeeu-  28th  of  February,  the  total  amount  presented 

tive  has  not  made  use  of  the  powers  which  Con^ss  for  liquidation  and  payment  had  been  $29,- 

r[irvl:?o^^\^a^ckeTr^^^^^^^                 ^1  |18.«27  of  whu>h  there  had  been  reeogniWd 

properly  conducted,  without  making  any  irregular  f5,954.,947,   and  rejected  $6,896,896,   leaving 

exactions,  without  anticipating  the  imposts  and  taxes,  pending  $18,662,484.     The  above  claimfl  did 

and  without  making  any  contracts  or  compromises  not  include  the  foreign  debt, 

which  leave  a  burden  upon  the  Treasury.  Congress  passed  the  law,  by  a  vote  of  95  to 

The  public  improvements  provided  for  m  the  ap-  ««  4«  «/x«#:^\Lu«^  «r^*T,  «  lJrL^^^r.A^^i^y,  Xf 
propriation  bill  have  also  been  continued  as  far  u  2?'  ^  conformity  with  a  recommendation  of 
possible,  and  the  payment  of  the  subventions  decreed  the  Prewdent,  granting  an  extension  for  one  year 
has  not  been  suspendedfas,  for  example,  that  on  be-  of  the  law  suspending  the  wi'it  of  habeas  corpiu. 
haff  of  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Kaihoad.  At  the  The  president,  in  urging  this  measure  upon 
±wUl^^P&T^r.rwIe?^5«T»^fc*  thcattenHonofOongrees,  stated  that  dthongh 
ample,  those  of  Guerrero^  Morelia,  and  Durango.  In  ^^^  revolutionary  movements  had  been  sup- 
order  to  meet  these  obligations,  among  the  greater  pressed  for  the  time  being,  the  situation  was 
of  which  have  been  those  required  for  militaiy  still  very  critical.  Commerce  and  industry 
oneretions,  the  fortunate  ciroumstance  has  ooourro  ^ere  everywhere  prostrated,  and  travelling 
of  their  havmg  been  demanded  during  those  months  _„_„  VA^^^i««  ^^^J]^^a  •»rx.n«%«^^n»^  a*IZ^ 
of  the  year  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  impost  ^^  becoming  more  and  more  msecure.  Btages 
duties  is  reqpived.  were  robbed  almost  every  day,  and  passengers 

The  equalization  of  the  national  revenues  with  the  left  naked  on  the  road.  Under  these  circum- 
national  expenses  wUl  merit,  without  doubt,  the  stances,  public  credit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
prmcipal  attention  of  Conpss  in  this  P«nod  of  its  ^^  ^  Treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the  most 
sessions,  which  is  especially  designed  for  the  discus-  v  ■v'^"*'"*/  J«,  i  T  j"oI  x  "*""»' 
sion  of  the  appropriation  bill.  The  grave  importance  pressmg  demands.  The  local  and  State  govern- 
of  this  matter  and  the  necessity  of  not  disregarding  ments  in  various  parts  of  the  republic  were 
the  various  branches  of  adminbtration  are  increased  enforcing  what  they  called  ^'volantary  con- 
by  the  danger  of  new  disturbances  being  occasioned,  tributions.^' 

which  will  Bring  about  immediately  most  painful  sacri-  n„   a^«?i  iq*i»  ♦'k^  ^^^i^^^^x^  ^^  xr<..«»T«T« 

flees  for  the  peSple,  and  all  kinds  of  evils  for  society.  On  Apnl  18th  the  authorities  of  Mazatlan 


^,  -  TT  *-.-*.  1    *u         i.  YegA.  The  captain  protested, 

these  grave  crimes.    UnTortunatdy,  there  yet  occur  |i  q^q  |  ^    f     j^J^  detention.     On  May  19th 

some  cases  of  kidnapping,  and,  therefore,  the  Presi-  j^y^^^^  "  ***•/  **'*  -"^^  wwwwvu.     w"-"^/  *«?«** 

dent  has  thought  it  might  accord  with  pubUc  opinion  t^®  Steamer  was  seized  by  General  Y ega. 

that  he  shoula  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  creating 

law  for  another  year.  a  Senate,  passed  Congress,  on  April  28th,  by  a 

Among  the  projects  of  general  utUity,  that  which  is  yote  of  105  yeas  to  49  nays,  and  was  submitted 

of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  opemng  of  a  canal  4.^  4.1,^  ai^*«„  Av«  .«^:a^«4Jv». 

through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  for  the  purpose  to  the  States  for  ratification.  ^      ,    ^    ^ 

of  opening  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  The  revolutionist  General  Garcia  Cardena, 

A  report  has  already  been  presented  on  this  subject,  after  again  organizing  a  numerous  band,  at- 

and  the  Executive  especially  recommends  Congress  tacked  the  town  of  Tuchipila,  on  May  Tth,  and 

^.^^^  J^i^  '^^'  ^^^^l*''*^^"  *!««»«  t^«  P"«^*  was  repulsed ;  the  Cuemavaoa  insurgentswere 

penod  of  its  sessions.  ,      ,  *i  "  j »     j  ^  a  •  i    ^   a*  x  ^/^^  Vi-. 

If  it  be  possible,  also,  for  Congress  to  occupy  itself  «l»o  defeated,  and  fled  mto  the  State  of  Fuebla. 

upon  the  report  wluch  ho^  been  presented  with  ref-  The  forces  of  General  Martinez,  about  five 
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hundred  men,  abandoned  their  coramander  in  and  foreigners  were  unmolested.    The  prison- 

a  body,  and  surrendered  to  the  Government.  ers  were  all  released,  with  ^e  exception  of 

The  national  Congress  adjourned  on  the  81st  Mejia,  of  the  Paymaster's  Department,  a  son  of 

of  May.    President  Juarez,  in  his  closing  mes-  the  Minister  of  War.    The  United  States  consul 

sage,  said  the  rerolntionists  in  San  Lnisroto^  urged  his  release,  but  Viscayno  replied  that  his 

and  Zacatecas  had  been    reduced  to  petty  orders  were  positive  to  keep  him  prisoner, 

bands,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  At  the  request  ofthe  Mexican  authorities,  tho 

the  Government,  in  cooperation  with  Congress,  United  States  consul  at  Guaymas  sent  the  United 

which  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  States  steamer-of-war  Mohican  in  pursuit  of 

country  in  future.    The  financial  exigencies  of  ^e  steamer  Forward,  as  it  was  thought  that 

the  times,  however,  had  not  been  fully  pro-  the  latter  would  visit  La  Paz,  San  Bias,  Mazat- 

vided  for.    Owing  to  the  recent  invasion  of  Ian,  and  other  points.    The  steamer  Mohican 

Mexican  soil  by  the  Guatemalians,  President  came  up  with  the  Forward  near  the  mouth  of 

Juarez  asked  for  a  special  session  of  Congress,  the  river  Teceapane.    The  Forward,  drawing 

but  this  request  was  denied.  but  little  water,  steamed  up  the  river,  and  the 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  a  disastrous  earthquake  commander  of  the  Mohican,  in  view  of  the  im- 
took  place  at  Miahutta.  All  the  churches  and  possibility  of  passing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  th  e 
nearly  all  the  dwellings  of  the  town  and  vi-  river,  immediately  manned  the  small  boats  for 
cinity  were  destroyed.  Near  Pochutta  the  thepurpose  of  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  For- 
roads  were  blocked  up  by  immense  rocks  which  ward.  Of  this  expedition  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Wain- 
had  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides.  The  loss  wright,  of  the  Mohican,  was  placed  in  com- 
of  life  was  considerable.  mand  by  the  oflScer  commanding  the  United 

General  Martinez,  having  been  abandoned  States  war- vessel.    On   reaching  a  distance 

by  his  troops  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  succeeded  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Forward 

in  rallying  two  thousand  fresh   revolution-  was  discovered  in  the  river  apparently  at  an- 

Ists,  with  whom  he  fought  his  way  with  va-  chor  and  abandoned.    Lieutenant  Wainwright, 

rying  success  to  the  Mexican  border,  where  therefore,  ordered  her  to  be  boarded,  and  in  so 

he  invested   the   city   of  Matamoras.     Hie  doing  the  moment  he  and  his  men  reached  her 

ap|>earance  of  the  rebels  before  the  city  oc-  deck,  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  bushes 

casioned  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  inhabit-  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  artillery  and 

ants,  although  a  strong  force,  under  General  musketry,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Lieutenant 

Palacios  occupied  the  place,  and  a  large  num-  Wainwright,  one  seaman,  and  the  wounding  of 

ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  five  other  seamen.    The  lieutenant  did  not  die 

neighboring  country  fled  across  the  river,  to  immediately,  but  was  able  to  order  the  Forward 

seek  refuge  on  American  soil.    The  town  of  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  accordingly  done, 

Brownsville,  opposite  Matamoras,  in  particular,  when  they  retired  from  her  in  the  boats  on 

was  soon  filled  with  American  refugees.    By  a  which  they  came.    The  pirate  was  burned  up 

rapid  concentration  of  troops  the  generals  of  completely.    Viscayno,  the  commander  of  the 

the  national  Government  succeeded,  however,  expedition,  had  gone  on  shore  with  his  men 

in  routing  the  rebel  General  Martinez,  and  in  and  arms,  and  it  was  his  force  which  fired 

capturing  a  number  of  prominent  officers  be-  upon  Wainwright. 

longing  to  his  command.  An  exciting  discussion  was  kept  up  by  the 

The  city  of  Guaymas  was  surprised  on  the  press  of  the  capital  and  the  country  as  to  the 

28th  of  May,  by  an  armed  force  under  Colonel  right  of  American  men-of-war  to  exercise  au- 

Viscayno,  whose  command  was  in  the  interest  thority  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  Mexican  terri- 

of  General  Placido  Vega.    The  troops  landed  tory,  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  thereof.     In 

from  the  steamer  Forward,  formerly  an  £ng-  defence  of  the  Americans,  it  was  urged  that 

lish  gunboat,  and  entered  the  city  without  op-  the  pirate  Forward  had  on  board  property 

position.    The  collector  of  customs  was  seized,  of  American  citizens,  taken  piratically  from 

possession  of  the  custom-house  taken,  and  no-  American  merchants  at    Guaymas,   to    the 

tice  given  to  the  citizens  to  pay  the  outstanding  amount  of  about  $18,000,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 

dnes,  which  were  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  sence  of  Mexican  war- vessels  on  the  coast,  the 

which  amount  was  collected.    The  invader  Mexican  authorities,  Davelas  and  Sepulveda, 

carried  away  two  vessels,  and  5,000  mulcts  had  admitted  their  inability  to  protect  not  only 

which  they  had  seized  in  the  city.    The  United  the  interests  of  foreign  merchants  along  the 

States  consul  protested  against  the  seizure  of  coast,  but  those  of  their  own  nationality,  and 

the  arms.    Forty  tons  of  coal  were  t^en  from  had  accordingly  requested  the  commander  of 

the  Northern  Transportation  C<)mpany,  and  a  the  Mohican  to  give  chase  to  the  Forward, 

draft  on  Ortis  Brothers  given  in  payment.    A  Early  in  July  the  rebel  Generals  Negrete  and 

demand  for  $25,000  was  made  upon  the  same  Villa  were  captured.    As  Kegrete  is  one  of 

firm,  and  the  money  not  forthcoming,  $50,000  the  most  popular  Mexican  generals,  petitions 

of  merchandise  was  seized.    The  Government  for  his  pardon  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 

troops  appearing  on  the  29th,  Viscayno  evacu-  the  conutry,  and  many  of  the  public  journals 

ated  the  place,  the  Forward  steamipg  out  of  strongly  supported  the  popular  demand  for  his 

the  harbor  with  the  sailing-vessels  in  tow.  release.    The  prisoner  had  been  taken  to  jail. 

During  the  occupation  order  was  maintained,  but,  as  the  Government  feared  his  forcible  liher- 
Vol,  X.— 32  ▲ 
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atiotl  by  a  mob,  he  was  afterward  transferred  internal  <juestion8.    He  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 

to  Santa  Teresa  prison,  and  turned  over  to  the  ^?-^%t  himself  to  respecting  the  Bovereignty  of  the 

.,Tf^  .^    *K         Vi  ^  A r  n^^;««  *i.«  «*id  States,  and  await  the  action  of  Congress  in  sup- 

mditary  authorities.     The  day  foUowing  the  pjyj^g  the  rules  by  which  ho  should  govern  his  oon- 

arrest,  a  pubho  meeting  of  the  sympathizers  duct  in  these  grave  affairs,  which  so  direotlv  affect 

of  Negrete  was  held « at  the  Plaza  Armas,  the  essential  bases  of  the  Federal  sptem.    The  Ex-- 


to  Juarez  I  "  "  Death  to  Lerdo  1 "    While  the  g^  that  they  be  considerei  with  fill  the  speed  which 

meeting  was  going  on,  a  crowd  surrounded  they  deserve,  in  order  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress 

Teresa  prison,  threatening  to  rescue  the  pris-  niay  provide  the  most  necessary  rules,  for  the  au- 

onor.    Two  companies  of  infantry  arrived  and  t^^;^°^J^tS^'^,}f'Ji^fi^^'^,^^^*, 

dispersed  them.    Another  crowd  invaded  the  Sf  |^te«?   ^                                    sovereignty  of 

cathedral^  and  began  ringing  the  bells.     They  There  aliso  remained  pending  the  project  conoeming 

were  also  dispersed  by  the  troops.     The  Le-  the  regulations  of  mints,  and  the  projects  for  a  oon- 

gislatures  of  several  States  and  the  public  an-  <»9?ion  for  the  opening  of  the  Tehuanteneo  Canal, 

fhorities  of  some  of  the  la^er  cities  we«aLK>  J^fri^^' ^^^^^^^^f^A^oZ^^ 

convened,  and  jomed  in  petitioning  the  Presi-  the  whole  world. 

dent  to  exercise  his  pardoning  power  in  case  There  will  be  speedily  presented  several  projects 
the  trial  should  result  in  a  sentence  of  death,  of  laws,  ooncerninjj  some  points  relative  to  the  ad- 
Some  of  them  sent  special  commissioners  to  "^i5}f*™*K?i°y^?<»'r^.*?J"^H''^*^^ 

iiT         'i.  1 A       -     -  i.irl: i.:*j^„-  *^  4.u«  x>«w«  There  will  also  be  submitted  a  plan  for  the  estab- 

thecapitalto  convey  their  petitaons  to  the  Pres-  lighment  of  coast-guard  vesseU,  the  necessity  for 

ident.     The  rebel   General  Pedro  Martinez,  which  is  proved  anew  by  the  recent  painful  oocurrenoe 

shortly  after  his  defeat  at  Gharco  Escondido,  at  Guayamas.    With  the  object  of  obtuning  suoh 

appeared  in  the  State  of  Vera  Oruz,  at  the  vessels  speedily,  the  Executive  has  already  sent  an 

head  of  a  strong  caval^  foxye;  and  thence  "^ir £^^7l>t^^  -  .^p'^d^^^S: 

proceeded  to  V  alle  del  Maiz,  m  the  State  of  tures  requires  a  special  consideration  of  every  thhig 

San  Luis  Potosi.     He  also  issued  a  proclama-  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  oon- 

tion  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  dition  of  the  Treasury.    Undoubtedly  Congress  will 


ing  an  early  return,  and  their  relief  from  their  vide  for  all  the  Indispensable  requisites  for  the  suo- 

present  tyrannical  government.    He  kept  up  cessftil  pro^as  of  the  administration, 

correspondence  with  the  revolutionists  on  the  .  The  patriotism  and  onligjhtenment  which  guide  you 

Rio  Grande,  whom  he  stimulated  to  action.  On  "'..f  Tii^®^'^?**''''?!:  J'^^^^^fS^'S?"'-  "'ff'TvJ"® 

T^r"    .  Ti    2  T  1    «« J  "«""»**»"^  "^  "^"  "      ^»*  ^it}i  ftjU  oonfldence  that  you  will  labor  in  all  things 

the  night  of  July  22d  a  band  of  the  latter,  who  ^^  tiie  highest  good  and  prosperity  of  tiio  republic 

n^*tStffon  M^Sr^  TheSd'^conl       I»  «»«  discussioh  which  took  pUce  on  the 
new tne attaoK  onjuatamoraa.   ineameacon-  ^    question,  a  mtdority  of  the  deputies 

nrrt  WJX7w%r^&ri"r;  express^AemseU  iS  fav^r  of  a  ^{erou, 

rocketeto.givenoticeof  their  approac| to  ac-  ^SrirSS^^e^xVadiTy^lfif^ 

complices  in  Matamoras,  but  General  Palacio,  ay^^nrZl^^  I^a^^ 

the  Commander  of  the  garrison,  h^  timely  in!  StS^o^.rThfaTe^wn'STn  Se"! 

A  X^  v'.iSlTl't«  fr^i?«/'?W  f  w«  tember  24th.    The  President  returned  the  bUl 
Andres  Valdovinos  to  be  arrested ;  thwe  two        Congress  with  an  amendment,  which  mate- 

confessed  their  implication,  and  revealed  what  "^  ^v"6^«»=  "^y"  «*"  »*^^t^^^    ,tt«*^       « 

f^K^J^L^™  ^p  +1.^  ili^+  *"»**"*  rially  changed  it,  and  which  was  not  approved 

they  Imew  of  the  plot.  ,     Oon^.    On  October  18th  the  bill  was 

public  as  follows f  mg  shape: 

Halub  ov  Conqbxss  or  the  Umoir,  Mexico,  ) 
Citizen  Deputies:  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  October  IB,  IdilO.        ) 


ujpon  seeing  peace  reestablished  throughout  the  en-  Abticle  1.  Amnesty  is  conceded  to  all  persons  who, 
tire  nation.  A  few  parties  of  armea  men,  which  up  to  the  19th  of  the  month  of  last  September,  may- 
remained  on  foot  after  the  insurrection  of  San  Luis  have  been  ^Ity  of  infidelity  to  the  oountiy,  of  sedi- 
and  Zacatecas.  have  been  actively  pursued  until  they  tion,  conspiracy,  and  other  crimes  against  the  publio 
were  dissolved.  An  equal  and  just  meed  of  applause  order,  as  also  the  militajy  men  who,  up  to  the  same 
should  be  paid,  as  well  to  the  good  citizens  who  com-  date,  may  have  deserted. 

pose  the  army,  as  to  the  worthy  authorities  and  forces  Abt.  2.  There  are  not  comprehended  In  the  present 
of  the  States,  which  valiantly  and  patriotically  com-  amnesty— -First,  tiie  regents  and  deputies  of  the  so- 
bated  the  rebellion.  called  empire ;  second,  the  generals  who  commanded 

One  of  the  first  and  most  beneficent  results  of  peace  divisions  of  bodies  of  the  army  who  may  have  passed 

is  the  general  security  for  persons  and  properly  which  over  to  the  invaders. 

is  now  enjoyed,  not  only  m  the  settiements,  but  also  Art.  8.  Every  person  embraced  in  the  two  former 

upon  the  routes  of  travel.    The  law  of  Congress  fhictions,  whose  flute  may  have  been  defined  by  the 

against  robber;;^  and  kidnapping  has  been  effSsctive  Executive  of  the  Union,  will  enjoy  with  all  its  pleni- 

for  the  repression  of  the  evus  caused  by  the  preva-  tude  the  favor  of  the  present  amnesty, 

lence  of  these  crimes.  Abt.  4.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  extend  it  to 

The  Executive  will  immediately  submit,  for  the  individuals  isxcepted  in  article  two,  when,  in  the  judg- 

consideration  of  Congress^  the  facts  concerning  the  ment  of  the  same  Executive,  the  public  peace  may 

dltficulties  which  have  arisen  in  some  States  about  not  be  compromised. 
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Art.  6.  AU  persona  pardoned,  whatever  may  be  tlie  the  republic,  many  insurgents,  who  had  been 

penalty  to  which  they  may  be  now  subjected,  wiU  be  secreted  in  the  mountains  and  smaU  towns, 

?^ir?h?^4-'»l^^^^^  -«P0^^  t^^°«elTes  to  the  officers  of  the  Go^- 

for  tne  orimes  mentioned.  emment. 

Abt.  6.  The  present  amnesty  leaves  untoudhed  the  Congress  authorized  the  Governor  of  the 

rights  of  third  parties,  and  those  of  the  nation  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  Don  Mariano  Riva  Palacio,  to 

**C.'ffhtp^^Sf^5.^h  Ihey  return  to  the  orgemz.,,  company  for  .laying  a  r.^way  from 

full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  aro  ^^^  capital  to  loluca,  With  a  branch  to  Ouan- 

neitherentitled  to  the  ri^ht  to  return  to  employments,  titlan,  the  road  to  be  completed  within  six 

charges,  grades,  decorations,  salaries,  pensions,  and  years  from  the  end  of  September,  1870.     A 

claims  upon  the  public  pawn-shops,  nor  for  the  pav-  \y^  ^^g  ^^^  passed,  granting  to  a  company 

menta  of  credits  against  the  Treasury  and  other  fa-  +1,.  ^^j^Ia^^  Ic  «««J+^,««««  *.  4.r.i/*««.««'u  i:«l 

vors  and  emoluments  of  which  they  may  now  be  de-  *^®  pnvilege  of  constructmg  a  telegraph-hne 

prived,  according  to  the  laws,  ""oni  Yucatan  to  Havana. 

Abt.  8.  All  the  pecuniaiy  penalties  imposed  shall  Mr.  Nelson,  the  United  States  minister,  ad- 
be  remitted  and  have  no  effect.  The  goods  embar-  dressed  a  communication  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
goed  or  confiscated  shaU  be  immediately  returned  ©mment,  asking  leave  for  the  exploration  of 
the  mterested  parties  m  the  condition  m  which  they  .v^  t^i,Z»«»  .n^?  t^t.««,»+^^a^  i>«.  •  ^»^,«,*,;«-:^« 
may  be  found,  provided  that  they  may  not  have  be^  *^«  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  by  a  commission 
alienated.  of  American  engmeers,  who  should  report  re- 
Am*.  9.  The  Executive  in  carrying  out  this  law  will  garding  the  practicability  of  opening  an  inter- 
indicate  the  term  of  one  month,  counted  from  the  oceanic  canal :  he  also  expressed  a  desire  that 

L'SSWTos'^td^^lotV^ltt^lS  r^  M^dcaa  e^e^rs  shonld  take  part  in 

arms  in  their  hands.  ^^^  e:q)edition.    President  Juarez  immediately 

A21T.  10.  The  individuals  who,by  failure  of  pr&-  gave  the  permission^  and  promised  to  name  a 

sentatlon  in  the  time  fixed  by  the  Executive  conform-  commission  of  engineers  to  assist  in  the  survey. 

the^  ^*i'nt^''Sd?n'^l^^^  '^^^  ^°^^^  ®***®®  exploring  expedition  reached 

doJ^^tl>IpTehenl%mUiud^d^^  t^®  .^^^^  about  the  middle  of  November, 

laws  in  force  and  by  competent  judges,  and  in  no  awaitmg  the  arrival  of  the  Mexican  commis- 

case  according  to  the  laws  of  January  25, 1862,  Jan-  sioners.    The  latter  left  for  the  isthmus  on 

u«y  2»,  and  August  16, 1868,  and  August  12, 1867,  November  24th.    Immediately  after  their  arri- 

^^t.  *f?  ''TL'^^t'i  .^l^i!/«^^«  fV.  «n.T.  val,  the  expedition  started  for  Minatitlan,  and 

Abt.  11.  Ine  persons  comprehended  in  the  excep-    i.^      x-u  •    1  v^ 

tions  of  article  two  will  not  be  condemned  to  death  ^®§?^  *?®^^  ^^^^'l!*  ,   ^                          ^    ^    ^.„ 

for  the  crimes  committed  up  to  date  of  publication  of  On  November  23d,  Congress  passed  the  bill 

thi3  law,  and  those  upon  whom  that  penalty  according  granting  a  concession  to  Messrs.  Mason  and 

to  article  twentv-three  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  bo  Wyatt,  for  the  construction  of  three  lines  of 

imposed,  wiU  Se  commuted  to  greatest  possible  ex-  ^a^road-one  from  Vera  Cruz  to  some  point 

GERONmO  ELIZONDO.  President  of  Congress,  on  the  proposed  line  of  the  Tehuantepec  Kail- 

GuiLLEBXo  Vallb,  Jesvb  Alvabo,  Secretaries.  road ;  a  second  from  Lizardo  or  other  point  on 

T            V            -xv  XT.  ^        J*      J  .     _x.  1  the  above  first  line  to  Cuemavaca:  and  the 

In  compliance  with  that  mentaoned  in  article  ^^^  £j.om  Cuemavaca,  or  some  other  point  on 

nme  of  the  foregoing  law,  the  President  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  line,  to  Acapulco,  or  some  other 

republic  thought  best  to  decree  the  followmg  p^j^^  ^^^  ^he  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  State  of 

^^^^^  •  Oaiaca,  Guerrero,  or  Michoacan. 

Gzvsv  m  TOM  Natiohal  ^^<^^  o'  Mbxioo,  J.  xhe  session  of  Congress  was  brought  to  a 

2b  Manuel  Saavedra,  JTtn^  G^b^kon.  *  close  on  December  15th,  when  President  Ju 

AbticlbI.  Inthetermofonemonth,countingfrom  made  a  speech,  m  the  course  of  which  hestated 

the  i^romulgation  of  this  law  at  the  capitals  of  each  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  between 

district,  the  pardoned  who  may  be  found  with  arms  Mexico  and  Italy  had  been  signed  by  jthe  latter 


before  the  respective  political  ohieib,  and  in  the  States  sume  her  former  relations  with  foreign  powers, 

before  the  corresponding  governors,  or  before  the  An  insurrection,  which  had  brofen  out  in 

poHtioal  chiefs  of  the  districts.  _       ^  ^     ;,.  .  .  .  the  State  of  Guerrero,  under  the  leadership  of 

betj^-^  Jm^h^el^Sln^i^^^^^^^^^^  11%!^"^  Alvar^  threatened  to  assume  aJamingpropor- 

note  down  their  nimes  and  tlie  day  of  their  presen-  tions,  but  was  represented  by  later  reports  to 

tation,  giving  cognizance  of  it  to  the  governors  in  be  waning, 

order  that  they  may  inform  ^e  Minister  of  Gober-  Notwithstanding  the  continued  prevalence 

^^'^°'«,  mu  *  ^  .  1.  J  of  insurrections,  there  were  many  evidences 
Abt.  8.  The  presentation  in  every  case  can  be  made  ^i»:^^«^„^^^«4. '  a^u^^ia  ,i„«««  ^^^^rj^t^t^^A  5« 
by  any  of  the  legal  means,  but  if^t  should  not  be  of  improvement.  Schools  were  encouraged  m 
made  personally  it  will  be  ratified  afterward  by  the  all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  State  gov- 
same  interested  parties.  Therefore  I  order  that  it  emments  favored  the  establishment  of  tele- 
shall  be  printed,  published,  and  droulatedjfor  its  fill-  graphic  lines.  The  Legislature  authorized  the 
^^^""^  BENITO  JtJAREZ.  Ijx^ntive  to  construct  a  line  from  Cuicatlan 
The  amnesty  law  was  immediately  carried  to  the  frontier  of  Puebla  via  the  Mixteca.  In 
into  effect,  by  the  release  from  prison  of  €^en-  Vera  Cruz  a  committee  was  formed^under  the 
eral  Negrete  and  many  other  late  revolution-  presidency  of  Governor  Hemwidez,  for  the  es- 
ists.    As  the  news  became  known  throughout  tabUshment  of  telegraphic  lines  throughout 
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the  Stato,  one  to  be  constructed  at  once  from  levy  taxes  to  aid  them  either  by  way  of  dona- 

Vera  Oruz  to  Minatitlan.    The  government  of  tion  or  of  subscriptions  to  stock,  first  submit- 

Sonora  projected  a  line  from  Guayamas,  ma  ting  the  question  of  the  proposed  md  to  a  vote 

Hermosillo  and  Ures,  to  the  frontier  of  Arizona  of  the  people.    Under  these  acts  aid  had  been 

Territory.    The  wires  from  the  city  of  Mexico  voted  to  railroad  corporations  in  various  forms 

and  from  Matamoras  were  to  be  connected  to  the  amonnt  of  npward  of  $6,000,000,  and 

with  the  Texas  lines  at  Piedras  Negras.  township  and  city  bonds  to  a  oondderablo 

MICHIGAN".    At  the  general  election,  held  amount   had   been  issued  and  delivered   to 

November  8th,  the  vote  for  Governor  was  as  various  corporations.    The  Ij^rger  portion  of 

follows*  the  aid  voted,  however,  was  represented  by 

IV)r  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  BepuDUcan 100,176  ^.O^^S  On    deposit  in  the  office  of  the  State 

Charles  c.  Comstock,  Democrat 88,891  Treasurer,  awaiting  the  performance  of  pre- 

Henry  PUh,  Temperance. 2,710  cedent  conditions  specified  in  the  votes.    One 

imperfect  and  scattering  votes _m  ^^^^^  townships  which  had  voted  aid  refdsing 

Total 188,607  to  deliver  the  bonds  voted,  the  Supreme  Court 

RepubUcan  plurality 10,785  ^^  applied  to  for  &  mandamus,  and  in  May, 

The  other  State  officers  chosen  were  as  fol-  1870,  that  court  decided  that  ^1  these  votes 

lows :    Morgan   Bates,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  were  unconstitutional  and  void.    The  decision 

Daniel  Striker,  Secretary  of  State ;  Victory  P.  was  based  upon  the  frindamental   principle 

Collier,  State  Treasurer ;  William  Humphrey,  that  all  taxation,  to  be  valid,  must  be  for  a 

Auditor-General;  Dwight  May,  Attomey-Gen-  public  purpose,  and  the  court  declared  that  to 

eral ;  Oramel  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Pub-  tax  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  a  private 

lie  Instruction;  Charles  A.  Edmonds,  Com-  corporation  which  proposed   to  construct  a 

missioner  of  the  State  Land-Office:  Witter  J.  railroad  was  no  more  within  this  principle 

Baxter,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Eduoa-  than  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  parties 

tion,  all  Republicans.  ^  who  proposed  to  erect  a  manufactory  or  a 

The  Legislature  chosen  was  divided  between  store,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  private  enter- 

the  two  parties  as  follows :  Senate — ^Republi-  prise.    The  pubhc  might  be  incidentally  bene- 

oans,  27 ;  Democrats,  5 ;  total,  82.    House  of  fited  in  either  case ;  but  these  incidental  bene* 

Representatives — ^Republicans,  70 ;  Democrats,  fits  to  spring  from  a  private  undertaking  could 

80 ;  total,  100.    Republican  minority  on  joint  not  be  recognized  as  giving  it  the  character  of 

ballot,  62.  a  public  object  to  which  unwilling  parties 

At  this  election  several  proposed  amend-  could  be  compelled  to  contribute ;  if  it  could, 

ments  to  the  State  constitution  were  voted  there  would  be  no  limit  except  the  discretion 

upon.    Three  of  these  were  proposed  by  the  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  objects  which 

Legidature  of  1669.    The  main  purpose  of  the  taxation  should  embrace.    After  the  decision 

first  was  to  abolish  distinctions  in  civil  and  was  made,  the  Governor  deemed  it  proper  to 

political  rights  and  duties  based  upon  color,  convene  the  Legislature  in  special  session  to 

but  it  also  empowered  the  Legislature  to  pro-  consider  the  subject,  and,  if  thought  best,  to 

vide  for  taking  the  votes  of  soldiers  away  from  propose  some  constitutional   amendment   to 

their  places  of  residence  in  time  of  war,  which  meet  the  difficulty.    That  body  convened  in 

could  not  be  done,  so  far  as  the  State  elections  August,  and  various   proposed   amendments 

were  concerned,  under  the  constitution  as  it  were  submitted,  but  it  was  found  impracticable 

stood.    This  was  adopted — ^yeas  04,105,  nays  to  secure  the  r^uisite  majority  for  any  amend- 

SOjSQS.  ment  sanctioning  future  municipal  aid  to  rail- 

The  second  proposed  to  enlarge  the  powers  roads.    The  following  were,  however,  agreed 

of  boards  of  supervisors  of  counties  to  raise  upon: 

moneys  for  public  buildings,  highways,  and        1.  The  Legislature  may,  from  time  to  time, 

bridges,  which  was  voted  down — ^yeas  89,180,  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maximum 

nays  61,904.  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 

The  third  proposed  to  increase  tha  salaries  sengers  and  freight  on  different  railroads  in  this 

of  State  officers  and  circuit  Judges  as  follows :  State,  and  shall  prohibit  running  contracts  be- 

Qovemor,  from  $1,000  to  $2,600 ;  judges  of  tween  such  railroad  companies,  whereby  dis- 

circuit  courts,  from  $1,600  to  $2,000 ;  State  crimination  is  made  in  favor  of  either  of  such 

Treasurer,  Auditor-General,  and  Superintend-  companies  as  against  other  companies  owning 

ent  of  Public   Instruction,  from   $1,000  to  connecting  or  intersecting  lines  of  railroads. 

$2,000;  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  This  was  adopted  by  the  people — yeas  78,602, 

and  Commissioner  of  State  Land-Office,  from  nays  61,897. 

$800  to  $2,000.    This  was  voted  down— yeas        2.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  consolidate 

86,109,  nays  68,912.  its  stock,  property,  or  franchises,  with  any 

The  other  amendments  referred  to  railroads,  other  corporation  owning  a  parallel  or  com- 
To  understand  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  peting  line ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  con- 
premise  that  previous  to  1870  acts  had  been  solidation  take  place  except  upon  public  notice 
passed  by«the  Legislature,  authorizing  towns  given  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  to  all  stockhold- 
and  cities,  and  in  some  cases  counties,  to  loan  ers,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  bylaw, 
their  credit  to  railroad  corporations,  and  to  Adopted— yeas  76,902,  nays  51,194. 
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8.  The  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  payment,  by  the  counties,  townships,  and 
municipalities  of  this  State,  of  all  bonds  or 
other  obligations  heretofore  issued  or  incurred 
in  pursuance  of  acts  of  the  Legislature,  by 
such  counties,  townships,  and  municipalities 
severally,  for  and  in  aid  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany. Such  bonds,  or  obligations,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county,  township,  or  municipality, 
issuing  or  incurring  the  same ;  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  State  pay,  or  become  liable  for,  any 
portion  of  such  bonds  or  obligations.  Hie 
Legislature  shall  submit  to  the  electors  of  each 
of  said  several  counties,  townships,  and  muni- 
cipalities, for  their  decision,  the  question  of  pay- 
ment, together  with  the  mode  and  manner  of 
the  same.  Ejected — yeas  50,078,  nays  78,458. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  boards  of  su- 
pervisors for  the  year  was  nearly  the  same  as 
in  1869.  The  Bepublicans  had  majorities  in  44 
counties,  the  Democrats  in  10,  and  4  were  tied. 

The  aggregate  receipts  to  the  Treasury  for 

theyearamoantedto $1,718,688  TH 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Kovember  80, 1809. . . .       884,089  7% 

Available  means  for  the  year $S,5SS,818  44 

Aggregate  ezpenditnres 9,004,805  47 

Balance  at  close  of  fls  cal  rear,  Not.  80, 1870,  f466,807  97 
Inclnded  with  the  receipts  were  Swamp- 
land warrants  drawn  In  payment  for  con- 
struction of  Swamp  Land  State  Roads,  to 
the  amount  of  $814,428.63.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts were  less  than  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipte  to  the  Treasarr  bv  the  ISce  of  these 

warrants,  and  amonntea  to $1,404,100  19 

Of  the  cash,  the  receipts  **  In  trust "  were . .       886,839  06 

Which  taken  f^om  total  cash,  and  there  re- 
mains of  cash  receipts  for  general  pur- 
poses   $1,067,871  18 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  which  the  col- 
lections were  made  were  the  following : 

From  direct  tazes^indading  inter- 
est and  charges  thereon $588,788  87 

From  incidental  collections 80,088  79 

From  specific  taxes— Bailroad 
Companies $218,806  05 

From  specific  taxes— Telegraph 
Companies 1,81180 

From  specific  taxes— Insurance 
Companies 80,978  86 

From  speciflio  taxes  —  Express 
Companies 1,606  00 

From    specific    taxes  —  Mining 

Companies 4,867  11 

800,868  61 

Prom  sale  of  Lands , 110,169  90 

From  sale  of  War  Bounty  Bonds.  44,000  00 

Prom  United  States— war  ex- 
penses reflinded 19,94166 

Total  cash  receipts  as  abore 
stated $1,087,871  18 

rho  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year,  as  nated  abore,  are  in  excess  of  cash 
disbursements  by  the  amount  of  State 
Swamp  Land  expended  in  payment  of 
Swamp-land  warrants— such  expenditure 
being  $814,488.68.  The  aggregate,  less  this 
amount,  siyes  for  cash  expenditures,  dniv 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  dosing  Nov.  80, 1870.  $1,779,881  94 

The  cash  disbursements  of  amounts  held 
''in  trust"  were 846,668  88 

Giving,  for  disbursements  for  general  pur- 
poses  $1,484,808  06 

A  classified  detail  of  the  items  that  enter 
into  this  amount  shows  that  the  dishursements 
were  for  the  following: 


For  salaries  of  State  oflicers,  deputies,  and 

clerks $80,488  66 

For  salaries  of  extra  derks  in  State  offlces. .  11,457  88 

For  salaries  of  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion  , 8,891  68 

For  awards  of  Board  of  State  Auditors 69,674  87 

Total  of  above  items $108,766  99 

For  expense  of  Judiciary— including  pub- 
lication of  reports 89,871  85 

For  incidental  expenditures 2,882  66 

For  military  expenses....^ 6,696  00 

The  above  items  Indude  all  ordinary  expend- 
itures firom  the  Treasury  for  the  support 
of  the  State  government,  and  amount  to. .    $168,606  08 

For  interest  upon  Bonded  Debt 


and  for  premium $178,489  41 

For  interest  upon  Trust  Funds. .   166,868  61      889,801  98 


For  bounties  to  soldiers $88,860  00 

For  relief  of  disabled  soldiers. . .      1,600  00 

For  aid  to  University. 

For  payment  of  Lej;is]ative  ap- 
propriations  $181486  64 

For  payment  of  principal  of 
BondedDebt 701,660  00 

Aggrente  of  cash  expenditures 

as  above 

The  cash  expenditures  firom  the 

Treasuij  for  the  fiscal  year 

were 

The  cash  receipts  to  the  Treasury 

for  the  fiscal  year  were 

The  cash  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  cash  receipts  for  the  fis- 
cal year  were 

The  balauce  In  Treasury,  Novem- 
ber 80, 1869,  was $884,060  78 

The  balance  In  Treasury,  Kovem- 
ber 80, 1870,  was 458,807  97 


40,860  00 
18,849  68 


$882,686  54 
$1,484,898  06 

$1,779,681  M 
1,404,100  19 

$816,78175 


Decrease  tn  Treasury  Balance  in 
year....  $875,781  75 

The  bonded  State  indebtedness,  November 
89, 1869,  amounted  to $8,048,678  49 

War  Bounty  Bonds  were  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  for 44,000  00 

Total  amount  of  indebtedness  during  year. .  $8,087,678  49 
The  debt,  November  80, 1870,  amounted  to. .    8,886,088  49 

The  amount  of  bonds  purchased  and  re- 
deemed     $708,660  00 

A  detailed  statement  of  purchases  and  re- 
demptions is  as  follows : 

•  FUBCHASBD. 

Two  minioa  Loan  Bonds,  due 
January  1,18T8 $10,000  00 

Two  million  Loan  Bonds,  due 
Januarvl,1878 18,000  00 

Two  million  Loan  Bonds,  due 
Januaryl,1888 84,000  00 

Benewal  Loan  Bonds,  due  Jolj 
1,  1878. 


$47,000  00 
38,000  00 
89,000  00 
1,000  00 
Total  amount  purchased  during  fiscal  year. .    $109,000  00 


War  Bounty  Loan  Bonds,  due 

Hav  1,1800 

Canal  Loan  Bonds,  due  July  1, 


War  Loan  Bonds,  due  January  1, 1886  (drawn).  $808,560  00 

Aggregate  purchased  and  redeemed. $208,550  00 

Deduct  amount  of  bonds  issued  during  year. .      44,000  00 

Net  reduction  of  Bonded  Debt  during  vear. . . .  $668,560  00 
The  reduction  in  Treasury  balance  during  year    875,781  75 

Beduction  in  debt  in  excess  of  reduction  in 
Treasury  balance $888,768  86 

The  entire  reduction  of  the  State  bonded  in- 
debtedness effected  during  the  fiscal  jear  was 
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in  anticipation  of  the  maturity  pf  the  bonds,  The  school  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  fol- 
by  far  the  larffer  proportion  of  them  having  lows:  Number  of  counties  reporting,  64;  town- 
yet  sixteen,  and  the  war  bounty  twenty,  years  ships,  858 ;  districts,  8,108.  Im  amber  of  children 
to  run.  between  fire  and  twenty,  884,554.  Number 
The  now  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  is  that  attended  school  during  the  year,  278,686. 
as  follows :  Number  attending  nnder  five  and  over  twenty, 
Two  mimon  loan  bonds,  6*8  dno  Jan.  1, 18TO  $459,000  00  6,404.  Number  of  volumes  in  districts  libraries, 
Two  mfflion  loan  bonds,  6's  dne  Jan.  1,  ISTO     gr,ooo  00  97 101.  Volumes  added  during  the  year,  8,377. 

Two  million  loan  bonds,  S's  dae  Jan.  1, 1888       7a«,000  00  p^«  j    a._   K/\/^Tra    ^1 1  OQK  AA        ftfrktiA   o/tK/^l 

Renewed  loan  bonds,      6'8  dme  Jnly  1, 1878       160,000  00  ^"<^  ^"^L^?^?^,    |1 1,286, 86.       btone   SCJlOOl- 

War  bonnty  loan  bonds,  Ts  doe  May  1, 1890      478,000  00  houses,  78:  bnck,  538;  frame,  8,867;  log,  627. 

Canal  bonds,                    6*8  due  July  1, 1879        83,000  00  y^^^^  ^^  school-honses  and  lots,  $6,234,797. 

Total  interest-bearing  Bonded  Debt...    $9,843,009  00  Graded  schoob,  281.  Visits  by  county  superin- 

Matured  adjusted  bonds.  Interest  stopped,  tendent,6,621.  Visits  by  directors,  12,621.  Qual- 

payabie  J?  demand.  .^._ . .....  •..••".•        8.W0  00  ified  teachers  employed— males,  2,793 ;  females, 

Matured,  ftill  paid,  6,000,000  loan,  interest  q  ^j.-    iir««.««  ^Sa  t^^i^  4.^^^u2^  ^kaq  aoi  ko  . 

stoppeJi,  payable  on  demand 8,000  00  8,221.   Wages  paid  male  teachers,  ^548,421.52 ; 

War  I^n  Bonds,  interest  stopped,  payable  wages    paid     female     teachers,     $844,807.07. 

o5S4K:~rt"p;id"(iLi4iii.iteii)       '^*""  Averi^e  per  monib  to  male  teachers,, $52.62; 

bonds,  167,000  adjDBUble  at 82,978  4»  females,  $27.81.     Number  of  Tolomea  m  tow.n 

Agg«g.t.  BondedDobt  of  the  State.. ..  «>,88S,oi8  49  Jj^rari^  68,726;  added  diuringfte  year,  4247; 

^^  *                                                           ^  5^6^  distnots  organized,  182.    Number  of  pn- 

The  provisions  for  meeting  the  payment  of  yate  or  select  schools,  139 ;  pupils  attending  the 

the  instalment  of  the  two  million  loan  ma-  game,  9,613.   School  moneys  at  hand  at  begin- 

^turingJanuaryl,  1878,  are  ning   of  year,    $300,477.81.     Two-mill   tax, 

BalanM  to  credit  of  two  million  loan  Sink-    .^„^^_  (405,111.64.     Received  from  primary-school 

A^^^^X!SitS!d^nk'im:.:::   ^^^^b  fnnd  $177,318.79;  from  tuition  of  non-resident 

Anticipated  receipts  thereto,  during  187S....      148,496  73  scholars,   $26,064.14;   from   district  taxes,   to 

Giving  for  avaltoble  means  prior  to  ma-  ?S  i^S^'^S.^^^  ^^  ^5^!S*?/^P^^^ 

turity  of  bonds $609,868  68  788.77 ;  from  other  distnct  taxes,  $707,790.10 ; 

Deducting  amount  of  instalment  due  Jan-     ^^^^  ^  from  tax  on  dogs,  $26,898.81 ;  raised  from  all 

^^^^'^ ^^^^^  sources,  $474,823.72:  total  resources  for  the 

Surplus  of  resources  of  Sinking  Fund  over  year,  $3,154,221.28.  Paid  for  buildings  and  re- 
requirements  for  coming  two  years $160,868  63  p^i^g^    $852,122.62;    paid    teachers,    $1,391,- 

An  amonnt  which  may  be  invested  in  the  pur-  801.61 ;  paid  for  all  other  purposes,  $545,629.55 : 

chase  of  bonds  in  anticipation  of  their  maturity,  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $2,783,943.22 ; 

The  amount  of  the  reduction   in  bonded  amount  on  hand  at  end  of  year,  $470,289.46 ; 

debt,  as  stated  above,  does  not  fully  measure  total  indebtedness  of  districts,  $861,409.94. 

the  relief  to  the  Treasury  from  fature  de-  The  students  attending  the  State  Normal 

mands  on  account  of  such  indebtedness.  School  for  the  winter  term  1869-70,  277;  for 

Attached  to  the  bonds  outstanding  Korem-  the    summer   term  following,    248 ;    number 

her  80, 1880,  were  unmatured  interest  con-  graduated,  17;  receiving  training  certificates, 

NJJSSCrmS'tho^mJSSof  iiJh-.iSi:**'™'*"  "  80;  number ft^m the norSud department,  acting 

pons  was 1,689,870  00  and  trained  as  teachers  in  the  experimental 

Sbowingthat,con«eQuentto  the  reduction  m  school,  90 ;  pupils  in  experimental  school,  spring 

the  amount  of  the  Bonded  Debt,  is  a  reduc-  term,  126 ;  summer  term,  138 ;  fall  term,  104. 

tion  in  the  ihture  demands  upon  the  Trels-  The  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 

ury,  on  account  of  such  debt,  of. $181,867  98  ^g  report,  complains  of  insufficient  salaries  in 

There  will  accrue,  upon  the  bonded  debt —  the  Normal  School,  and  says:  "We  have  been 

computed  upon  the  amount  outstanding  No-  compelled  frequently  to  part  with  our  best 

vember  30, 1870,  during  the  fiscal  year  ensuing  teachers,  and  that  too  when  they  had  become 

that  date,  interest  to  the  amount  of  $140,380,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  duties  of  their 

to  meet  which  only  a  nominal  sum,  in  ex-  special  departments,  simply  on  account  of  the 

cess  of  the  specific  tax  receipts  applicable  to  inadequacy  of  their  salaries."  He  also  discusses 

the  payment  thereof,  will  be  required.  the  question  of  compulsory  education,  and^  after 

The  amount  and  apportionment  of  State  tax  referring  to  the  systems  prevailing  in  the  dif- 

£  toU^T**  '""^  ^'"^"''*  ""'^  "^^^  ''^'^  Cerent  countries  of  Europe,  proceeds  to  say : 

MlUtoVtTr  °'"^^°''  ^"^^  Sinking  Fund  tax     $M,^  78  rj^e  free  schools  of  this  State  have  not  been  in 

TTniyenity aid  *. .' W MO  00  operation  Ion*  enouffh  to  determine  their  complete 

1 H11,  general  puiposes  '..!!*.'.!!*.!!!*.*.!!*.*.'       807^966  84  power  and  influence  m  securing  the  attendance  of  all 

! who  ought  to  be  found  in  school.    The  results  have 

Aggregate  of  State  tozes $306,364  97  been  gratifrinff,  but  as  yet  f&U  for  short  of  reaching 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State,  There  are  many  of  our  citizens  whose  education  is 

as  last  equalized  in  1866,  was  $307,965,842.92.  very  limited,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  who  are  utterly 

The  assessed  valuation  in  1870  was  $266,929,-  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  own  children,  or 

278.49.     The  Auditor-General  estimates  the  of  those  mider  their  care.    There  is  no  power  in  our 

onfiioi  ««oii   «-«i„^v  «*  «T>>v«4.   AQAAAnAftAA  school  laws to requiTC  thc  attendauce  of  asmglc  child ; 

actu^  cash  value  at  about  $800,000  000,  or  they  are  present  or  absent,  as  the  parents  or  guaidians 

about  three  times  the  value  as  assessed.  may  choose.    The  claim  is  made  and  insisted  upon, 
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that  it  U  a  matter  that  oonoems  no  one  but  the  parents 
themBelves  whether  their  children  are  educated  or 
not,  that  they  have  the  right  to  saj  whether  their 
children  shall  attend  the  schools  or  not,  and  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  this  right  Tlolates  the  fiindamentftl 
principles  of  our  democratic  institutions.  In  govern- 
mental relations  there  are  other  and  more  im]^ortant 
interests  to  be  considered  than  those  of  individuals. 
Individual  rights  cannot  conflict  with  the  public 
rig^hts,  fbr  the  right  of  the  individual  ceases  when  its 
enjoyment  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare, 
and  more  especially  if  the  power  and  efficiency^  of  the 
government  are  endangered  thereby.  This  principle 
was  fully  recognized  oy  the  early  founders  of  our 
government. 

And,  after  referring  to  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  quoting  the  ex- 
isting legislation  of  Massachusetts  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  habitual  truants,  he  adds : 

This  practical  question  now  presents  itself  to  us : 
Can  similar  laws  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  this 
State,  so  that  a  more  general  attendance  upon  the 
schools  may  be  secured?  Public  sentiment  has 
80  much  to  do  in  the  decision  of  all  such  ques- 
tions, that  but  little  can  be  determined  with  re- 
g:ard  to  them  without  flrst  knowing  what  this  sen- 
timent is.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  such 
a  law  in  this  oountiy,  if  the  popular  will  is  against 
it.  Effective  laws  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
public  will.  Hitherto  the  general  sentiment  would 
not  have  sustained  any  compulsory  enactment. 
There  is  evidently  a  change  takmg  place  among  the 
people,  and  many  are  now  beji^nmng  to  feel  that 
some  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  more  general 
and  constant  attendance  upon  the  public  ^hools. 
If  the  opinions  of  men,  as  frequently  expressed  in 
free  conversation,  can  bo  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  especially  when 
these  opinions  correspond  wita  the  frequent  utter- 
ances or  the  press,  there  can  be  no  douot  that  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation;  for  all  insist  that  parents  and  guardians 


should  be  required  by  law  to  give  to  all  the  children 
of  lawfbl  age  under  their  charge  the  advantages  of 
school.  We  cannot,  as  a  people,  long  neglect  to  give 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  our  institutions  remain 
safe. 

The  record  of  the  university  presents  nothing 
of  unusual  interest  for  the  year  beyond  the  fact 
that  all  the  departments  were  thrown  open  to 
the  admission  of  females,  but  on  the  same  terms 
and  after  the  same  examination  as  in  the  case 
of  other  students.  The  number  of  females  ad- 
mitted is  understood  to  be  as  follows:  Aca- 
demical Department  18,  Medical  17,  Law  2, 
Pharmacy  2;  total  84. 

The  attendance  at  the  Agricultural  College 
was  129,  of  whom  10  were  females.  The  totel 
amount  expended  for  this  institution  up  to  the 
present  time  is  $81 1,098.20.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  prosperous. 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  State,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan 
Southern  and  Korthem  Indiana,  report  a  cash 
capital  paid  in  of  $10,188,696.52.  Municipal 
aid  received  in  constimction,  $816,932.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  the  Michigan  Central  (Detroit 
and  Chicago),  $12,199,848,  and  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  (Toledo  and 
Chicago),  $12,125,600. 

The  following  vital  statistics  appear  by  re- 
turns in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Marriages  during  the  year,  8,459;  births,  males, 
14,071,  females,  12,968;  unknown,  64;  total, 
27,093 ;  deaths,  males,  4,796,  females,  4,806 ; 
unknown,  48;  total  9,145. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Michi- 
gan, taken  in  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


Alcona 

Allegan 

Allena 

Antrim 

Barry ,.... 

Bay 

Benzie. 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygao 

Chippewa 

Clare. 

Clioton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Baton 

Bmmett 

Oeneeee 

Gladwiu 

Grand  Traverse.... 

Qratiot 

HUlsdale 

HoQghton 

Hnron 


1870. 

1860. 

690 

185 

^is 

16,087 

2,756 

290 

1,965 

179 

sa,i99 

18,856 

16,900 

8,164 

2,184 

•  «  «  • 

86,104 

22,878 

96,fi28 

S'^ 

86,569 

29,664 

21,094 

17,721 

1,794 

■  •  •  • 

2,196 

517 

1,680 

1,028 

866 

•  ■  •  ■ 

22,845 

13,916 

•  ■  •  • 

2,441 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,172 

25,171- 

16,476 

1,211 

1,149 

88,900 

22,496 

«  •  «  • 

14 

4,448 

1,286 

11,810 

4,042 

81,684 

25,675 

18,879 

9,284 

9,049 

8,166 

OOUNTIES. 


Ingham 

loiiia 

lOBCO 

leabella 

Jackson 

E^alamazoo 

Kalcasca 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer. 

Iieelenaw 

Lenawee 

LlTlDSBtOn 

Mackmaw 

Macomh 

ManlBtee 

Manltou.... 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

MlchUUnacldnac. . 

Midland 

Missaakee. ....... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 


1870. 

IBwO. 

25,259 

17,486 

27,681 

16,682 

8,168 

176 

4,118 

1,448 

86,047 

26,671 

82,054 

84,648 

424 

•  •  ■  • 

60,408 

80,716 

^*5S 

■  •  •  • 

548 

•  •  •  • 

21,846 

14,764 

4,816 

8,168 

45,696 

88,112 

19,886 

16,851 

1,716 

.... 

27,616 

22,848 

8,074 

976 

891 

1,042 

16,088 

^S! 

8,268 

881 

6,642 

970 

1,892 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1,988 

8,286 

787 

180 

•  •  •  • 

27,488 

21,698 

18,639 

8,968 

COnNTOES. 


Montmorency 
Muskegon.... 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Ostego 

Ottawa 

Presqae  Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

Si&t  Clair... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee . . 
St.  Joseph.... 

Tnscola 

VanBoren... 
Washtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Total... 


1870. 


14,894 

7,298 

40,867 

7,222 

12 

2,846 

2,098 

70 

•  ■  •  • 

26,651 
866 

89^697 
86,661 
14,562 

•  •  •  • 

20,858 
26,276 
18,714 
28,628 
41,484 
119,089 
660 


1,184,296 


1860. 


8,947 

2,760 

88,261 

1,816 

•  •  •  • 

4,668 
27 


18,216 
28 

12'.693 
26,604 

7,599 

78 

12,849 

21,263 

4,886 
16,224 
8^686 
75,547 


749,118 


The  Michigan  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dnmb,  and  the  Blind,  is  pleasantly  eitnated  in 
the  city  of  Flint.  It  is  not,  as  seems  to  be 
Bnpposed  by  some  persons,  an  asylnm  for  in- 
digent deaf-mntes  and  blind  persons,  bnt  is  a 
school  for  the  ednoation  of  those  whom  deaf- 
ness or  blindness  incapacitates  for  education 
elsewhere.    Egbert  L.  Bangs,  A.  M.,  is  the 


principal,  and  Mrs.  8.  0.  M.  Case  matron.  The 
principal  has  fourteen  assistants  in  instmction. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  institution  to 
give  the  best  possible  tridning  in  the  school- 
room, and  to  add  to  that  such  mechanical  in- 
struction as  will  fit  the  pupils  to  earn  their 
living  when  they  leave.  Up  to  date,  however, 
the  State  has  not  made  sufficient  appropriations 
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to  enable  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  carry  both  sexes.    The  year  18T0  closes  the  first 

oat  the  idea  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  decennial  period  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 

the  schools.    It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  suitable  tion.    During  much  of  this  time  the  work  of 

provision  will  be  made  to  meet  this  pressing  construction  has  been  constantly  ^carried  on; 

want.    The  institution  is  carried  on  for  the  and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  asylum  was 

benefit  of  two  classes,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  completed   according   to   the  original   plan, 

the  blind.  During  the  period  mentioned,  1,122  patients 

There  are  two  distinct  departments  for  the  received  treatment,  of  whom  545  were  males 
blind,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  the  musical,  and  577  females.  Of  the  whole  number,  172 
The  studies  taught  to  the  blind  are  reading,  males  and  174  femoles  were  discharged  re- 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  gram-  covered,  59  males  and  54  females  were  dis- 
mar,  history,  physical  geography,  algebra,  charged  improved,  64  males  and  118  females 
and  geometry.  In  the  musical  department  were  discharged  unimproved,  .74  males  and  82 
instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  on  the  females  died,  and  156  males  and  149  females 
piano,  organ,  violin,  and  on  brass  instruments,  still  remain  under  treatment. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  first  taught  the  Heredity^  etc, — Of  those  admitted,  80.08  per 
names  of  ejects,  and  step  by  step  led  Blong  cent  were  of  healthy  parentage ;  in  88.69  per 
over  the  difiaculties  of  language,  until  in  the  cent,  the  history  on  this  point  was  unascer- 
class  of  the  seventh  year  such  studies  as  the  tained ;  and  86.27  per  cent,  had  insane  ances- 
following  are  taught :  geography,  grammar,  tors  or  dissolute  parents.  Of  the  first,  32.64 
arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  phys-  per  cent,  recovered;  of  the  second,  19.80  per 
ical  geography,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  the  Bible,  cent. ;  and  of  the  third,  58.09  per  cent.  Those 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  seven  recorded  as  *' unascertained"  were  principally 

years,  and  the  privileges  of  the  institution  are  the  patients  received  from  poor-houses,  jails, 

free  to  aU  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  resi-  etc. ;  a  large  proportion  being  incurable  when 

dents  of  the  State,  who  are  between  the  ages  received,  restoration  was  not  to  be  anticipated, 

of  ten  and  twenty,  who  are  of  sound  mind,  Quite  a  number  of  those  reported  as  of  healthy 

and  good  moral  character,  and  who  are  free  parentage  were  from  the  same  class,  in  whom, 

from  contagious  disease.  though  insanity  was  not  ascribed   to  their 

The  building  fronts  toward  the  north,  and  parents,  there  easted  a  more  undesirable  in- 
is  divided  into  five  distinct  portions,  connected  nuence.  The  experience  of  the  institution  on 
with  each  other  by  corridors.  The  front  or  this  point  may  be  thus  stated:  1.  That  about 
main  building  is  designed  for  the  residence  of  one-third  of  aJl  presented  for  treatment  have 
the  officers.  It  has  recently  been  finished,  and  immediate  relations  who  have  been  insane. 
is  a  model  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  Direct-  2.  That  most  forms  of  mental  disease  are  equal- 
ly back  of  this  stands  the  centre  building,  on  ly  curable,  whether  the  patient  has  sane  or  in- 
the  first  fioor  of  which  is  the  kitchen,  on  the  sane  relations ;  8.  That  individuals  of  ordinarily 
second  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  third,  the  good  mental  and  physical  condition  are  less 
chapel.  On  the  east  side  of  the  centre  build-  likely  to  have  a  second  attack ;  4.  While  those 
ing  is  the  girls'  wing,  and  on  the  west  side  is  who  inherit  an  unhealthy  organization  will 
the  boys*  wing.  Directly  behind  these  is  the  probably  suffer  from  subsequent  attacks, 
school-building.  There  are  ninety-four  acres  UTativity, — Less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the 
of  land,  owned  by  the  State,  connected  with  whole  number  were  natives  of  Michigan ; 
the  institution.  The  entire  cost  of  the  estab-  nearly  80  per  cent^  were  of  foreign  birth ; 
lishment  will  not  greatly  exceed  $260,000.  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  natives  of  the  State 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  150,  of  of  New  York;  and  the  remainder  were  most- 

whom  80  are  blind,  and  120  deaf  and  dumb,  ly  from  the  New-England  States,  etc.    These 

Articulation  is  taught  to  all  who  are  regarded  figures  show  how  largely  the  population  of 

as  proper  subjects.  Michigan  has  been  drawn  from  the  older  States, 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  last  two  yeara  comparatively  few  being  native  to  the  soil, 

were  in  round  numbers  $152,000,  of  which.  Of  466  oases  of  all  forms  of  disease,  curable 

about  $75,000  were  for  current  expenses,  the  and  Incurable,  and  in  persons  of  both  healthy 

balance  being  for  building  and  improvements.  and  unhealthy  organization,  admitted  within 

Statistics  for  the  Decennial  Period, — ^The  one  year  of  date  of  attack,  269,  or  nearly  60 

Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  per  cent.,  were  discharged  recovered ;  while 

was  among  the  first  erected  in  accordance  with  m  the  remaining  586  oases  of  the  same  forma 

the  series  of  propositions,  relative  to  the  con-  of  disease,  and  occurring  in  persons  of  similar 

struction  and  arrangement  of  hospitals  for  the  constitution,  in  whom  treatment  was  deferred 

insane,  adopted  by  the ''Association  of  Medical  beyond  that  period,  only  about  14  per  cent. 

Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  were  restored. 

the  Insane,"  at  their  meeting  in  1857.  Theereo-  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year 

tion  of  buUdings  was  begun  in  1854,  and  so  far  1870, 124  males  and  156  females  were  under 

completed  that  a  few  patients  of  one  sex  only  treatment ;  during  the  year  95  males  and  49 

were  received  during  the  autumn  of  1859.    In  females  were  admittted,  and  68  males  and  56 

the  early  part  of  1860  a  few  halls  were  for-  females  were  discharged — cleaving  under  treat- 

mally  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  ment  156  males  and  149  females.    Of  those 
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discharged,  26  males  and  23  females  were  re-  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Btate-prison 

covered,  14  males  and  8  females  improved,  9  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  644.    Ee- 

mides  and  14  females  nnimproved,  14  males  ceived  during  the  year,  804.    Number  at  con- 

and  11  females  died.  elusion,  663.    Average  number,  845.7.    Dis- 

The  salt  production  of  the  Sagjnaw  Valley,  charged  by  eirpiration  of  service,  288 ;   by 

for  the  year,  was  646,616  bbls. ;  increase  over  reversal  of  sentence,  1 ;  on  pardons,  18 ;  died, 

1869,  49,648  bbls.    On  hand  at  end  of  the  year,  24;  escaped^  4;  total,  285.  Disbursements  for 

9$,8T8  bbls.    The  shipments  in  round  numbers  rations,  |80,486.70 ;  for  all  purposes  except 

were  as  follows:  to  Chicago,  800,000;  Tole-  buildings  and  repairs,  $84,807.01 ;  for  buildings 

do,  80,000;    Cleveland,  55,000;    Milwaukee,  and  repairs,  $6,429.28;  total.  $91,286.29.    Re- 

86,000;   other  Lake  Michigan  ports,  25,000;  ceipts    for    convict-labor,    $90,682.66;    from 

Sandusky,  20,000;   Detroit  10,000;   Buflfalo,  United  States,  $7,807.17 ;  from  visitors,  $8,868,- 

lOJOOO.    Average  price  per  bbl.,  $1.25.  50;   miscellaneous  sources,  $2,056.69;  total. 

The  lumber  statistics  of  the  State,  except  $107,457.67.    Excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 

thoseof  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  Huron  diore,  tures,  $16,785.01.    Crimes  for  which  convicts 

which  were   carefully  compiled   by  Messrs.  received  were  sentenced :  arson,  5 ;  adultery, 

Greo.  F.  Lewis  and  C.  B.  Headley,  of  the  East-  4 ;   poisoning,  1 ;   aiding  escape,   1 ;   assaidt 

Saginaw    Courier^  and   those   of  Muskegon  with  attempt  to  murder.  10;  assault  with  in- 

County  and  Detroit,  are  imperfect.    The  fol-  tent  to  rape,  5 ;  other  felonious  assaults,  6 ;  at- 

lo wing  figures  are  given,  the  estimates,  except  tempts  to  commit  larceny  in  office,  4;  bur- 

the  last  two  items,  being  those  of  the  Muske-  gl&ry,  27;  breaking  jail,  1 ;  embezzlement,  2; 

gon  News  and  Reporter :  false  pretences,  10 ;  forgery  and  counterfeiting, 

flaginaw  valley,  proper m^^S^m  20 ;  ^liring  and  procuring  arson,  2 ;  incest  6; 

Shore  of  Lake  Huron m.tst^wi  killmg  and  mainung  cattle,  1;  larceny,  145; 

getooit....^,..^. m['^'^  malicious  injury,  2 ;  threatening  letters,  1 ;  man- 

MStolS'conS^MViiiiited::;::::;::;:::;:;;   m;^OW  slanghter,  4;  murders,  S;  murder  second  de- 

Oceana  County,        **        67,000,000  gree,  5;    polygamy,  5;    rape,  2;    receiving 

Sfflie  conn';.  ..aHiii^i"-:::.    ^^Z  "tol^*  P'oP^rty.  6 ;  robbory,  U;  escaped  con- 

Ottawa  County,                  "      176,000,000  victs  recaptured,  2.    Of  the  sentences,  7  were 

Jf  ^AS**'^^***;  ®°"If  <rf  Ottawa,  eatimated..    24,000,000  for  life ;  26  were  10  years  or  over ;  85  were  5 

bi.  uiair  uoaoty,  enimatea 88,000,000  '                     ji        j       in      taa               -u 

other  parta  of  the  State,  estimated 300,000,000  jears  or  more,  and  under  10;  168  were  be- 

tween  1  and  5  years ;  and  67  were  1  year  and 

^°'** 1,756,788,884  ^jjcler;  average  sentences,  8  years.    Twohun- 

The  following  farther  statistics  may  be  add-  dred  and  seventy-six  were  cases  of  first  cor- 
ed :  shingles  manufactured  in  Saginaw  Valley,  rection ;  25  of  second,  and  one  of  third ;  68 
178,670m.;  on  Huron  shore,  89,800m.;  total,  were  under  21  years  of  age;  140  between  20 
268,870  m.;  total  value  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  80;  60  between  80  and  40 ;  21  between  40 
lath,  and  pickets,  manufactured  in  Saginaw  and  50 ;  17  between  50  and  60;  and  6  between 
Valley  and  on  Huron  shore,  $16,000,000.  Ship-  60  and  70 ;  average  age,  29.1  years.  The  na- 
ments  of  lumber  from  valley  by  water,  499,-  tivity  of  convicts  was  follows:  Austria,  1; 
127,860  ft.;  by  rail,  96,707,000.  Total,  595,-  Bavaria,  2;  Canada,  87;  Cuba,  1;  Denmark, 
884,860.  1 ;  England,  8 ;  Germany,  8 ;  Holland,  2 ;  Ire- 
Several  mineral  wells  in  the  State  have  land,  22 ;  Isle  of  Man,  1 ;  Kew  Brunswick^  1 ; 
during  the  year  become  noted  for  their  healing  Norway,  1 ;  Scotland,  6 ;  unknown,  1 ;  United 
qualities,  and  been  great  resorts  for  invalids  States,  210.  Capital  punishment  was  abolished 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  at  St.  in  Michigan  in  1847.  For  the  next  eleven 
Louis  in  Gratiot  County  and  Eaton  Rapids  in  years  the  convictions  of  murder  in  the  first 
Eaton  County  are  most  noted.  degree  were  2.78  per  cent,  of  all ;  for  the  last 

The  shipment  of  iron  from'  Escanaba  and  eleven,  only  1.28  per  cent. 

Marquett«  were  as  follows :  In  the  State  Reform  School  the  Dumber  of 

_       ,     .                               AiS^u     ?f  JD!^  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  285 ; 

§[a.^uJltC^^^^^                        M     8o;560  received  during  the  year,  85 ;  discharged,  either 

finally  or  on  ticket-of-leave,  subject  to  recall  in 

T^**! ^^^     ^^"'^^  case  of  bad  behavior,  118;  total  remaining,  262. 

This  is  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  pre-  MILLER,  William  Allek,  M.  D.,  LjL.  D., 
ceding  year.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  F.  R.  8.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  King's  Col- 
Lake  Superior  ports  were :  lege,  London,  bom  at  Ipswich,  December  17, 

PortageLake,  ingot 7,^«  ^^l^?    ^f  ^  ??^'^   ®^P^^^'  %i®^^- 

'"^    "ore  ...i z\9!fj}i  Hewas  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 

gagjegi^e^    ;;    \^^  andataQuakerseminaryin  Yorkshire,  where 

oSonSmT'"' "  :::::';::::::::v.v;. ;;;;;  m  ^^  fi"*  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 

while  attending  lectures  on  chemistry.     He 

^^^ I4ii88jtf  studied  for  the  medical  profession  at  the  Gen- 

The  production  is  stated  by  the  Houghton  eral  Hospital,  Birmingham,  and  entered  King's 

Cheette  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  College,  London,  where  he  was  admitted  to 

year,  but  the  precise  figures  are  not  given.  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel,  as  his 
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assistant,  and  became  liis  warm  friend.     In  ooming  oitixenB  of  the  United  States,  bv  J^ing  com- 

1839  he  carried  off  the  Warneford  (ffeoloffical)  peUed  to  travel  from  remote  sectiona  ot  the  State  to 

modal wMlo  successfuUy pursuing  his  scientific  '^^^,^^^^^^'Z7^.r,^^^l^^fT. 

education,  passed  some  time  in  Liebig's  labo-  blesBings  and  privUegcs  of  citizenship,  and  to  acquire 

ratory  at  Giessen,  and  became  demonstrator  thebenefltsor  the'* nomeetead  laws." 

tmf  SKcS^a^^^^^^^^^  STl).,a:  J^^  P-f  -  of  the  Republican  party  on  the 

University  of  London,  and  continued  to  assht  j!L"?  Hwf.^'  Tb^f  LTnt^^^f  nS'i^ 

Dr.  Daniel  till  his  death  in  1846,  when  he  was  Z^^tn  th«  Jnl WW   L^,Tt?J^^V«.? 

appointed  to  the  vacant  ^^^^^^       chemistry.  gX  CbU-^riesToa*^^^^^^^^^ 

In  1851  he  was  one  of  the  Government  com-  j^^^   ^  Owatonna : 

missioners  to  report  on  the  water  supply  of  «    t   ^  «,.  TT          ^          ..^  v.     ^  , 

the  metropolis.    He  held  the  office  of  Vice-  .-S^^^^,.  That,  macjjoiHianoe  with  this  ^ 

T^     r;     .  ^«  't;    ^tj     ,    ,  «     •  .         "  -,  ^^  change  of  nnancial  policy,  we  call  upon  Congress  tor 

rresiaent  of  the  Unemioal  Society,  was  Ireas-  » thorough  reform  of  our  whole  revenue  syetem,  and 

urer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  a  redaction  of  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  atandard, 

Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  of  the  prohibiting  duties  impoaed  to  tixe  detriment  of  the 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Assayer  to  the  P^^P^®  ?P^  ^o'",*^®  ^^''S^iv*^!  P"!**®  interests  and 

•M-;«*   ^^A  -Roni^  r.f  i?«Xi««;i      -n*  iuriM^^  -^^i.  monopohes,  and  demand  that  as  far  as  possible  the 

Mmt  and  Bank  of  England.     Dr.  Miller  pub-  necesSariea'of  life  and  industry  be  placed  upon  the 

lished  various  papers   in  the   Philosophical  free  list. 

Transactions  and  the  British  Association  Re-  t  ai.  !?•  x  n  •  i  t^*  x  •  x  ■»*  i  -rr 
ports.  His  ohiefwork  is  "Elements  of  Ohem-  In  the  First  Congressional  Distoct  Mark  H.  • 
istry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  of  which  a  I>nnnell,  Republican,  was  elected  to  Congress 
third  edition  appeared  in  1866.  '  ^^  \  '^^'>P^7  ^l^'^^^  over  C.  F.  Buck,  Dem- 
MINNESOTA.  Public  affairs  have  been  ^''^^  ^^'  ^,.*^«  ^^^^^"^  ^^»^"^*'  ^^^  .J' 
very  quiet  throughout  the  State  during  the  AveriU  Republican,  was  chosen  by  a  m^onty 
year.  No  State  officers,  except  members  of  ?^2,642,  over  Ignatius  Donnelly.  The  Repnb- 
the  Legislature,  were  chosen,  but  there  was  ^}^^^  '^'^T^J'''  i^?  T^ITiaS"^  Zf"  '"^ 
a  political  caoviss  for  the  election  of  members  ?.f  ^^^^  V^'  ^""^  ^  1868,  4,167.  The  po- 
of Congress.  For  this  purpose  conventions  ]'^''^\  ^ompkxion  of  the  Legislature  for  1871 
were  held  by  both  parties  in  the  congressional  **  ^  louows.                   ^^^     ^^^^^    joint  B»iwt. 

districts,  and  candidates  nominated.    Thefol-  Bepublioans 18  82         45 

lowing  platform,  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Democrats. . . .  .* 9         15  24 

Convention  for  the  First  Congressional  Dis-  .    .              —         —         — 

trict,  held  at  Owatonna,  may  be  taken  as  rep-  -^^P'  "^0"*^ *         17         21 

resenting  the  views  of  the  Democracy  througn-  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of 

out  the  State :  January,  and  continued  in  session  till  the  4th 

Be9ohed,  That  the  power  granted  by  the  Federal  ^^  March,  during  which  time  much  important 
Constitution  to  the  General  Government  to  levy  im-  business  was  transacted.  The  fifteenth  amend- 
post  duties  is  limited  to  a  tariff  for  the  puTpoee  of  ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified, 
revenue  only;  and ^ that  we  denounce  the  present  An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  was 


duction  to  a  strictly  revenue  atandard ;  and  then  only  poration  shall  be  liable  to  the  amount  of  stock 

so  much  as  will  be  necessary  under  an  ooonomioal  held  or  owned  by  him,"  so  that  it  shall  read, 

"'^^^S^MSCaTSnTpecunU^  burden,  Zri^"^-"'^"'  *"*  ^  T^TJ^' 
imposed  by  pubflo  authority  on  the  property  of  the  '?^  corporation  excepted)  shall  be  hable  to 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  the  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him."  This  pro- 
payment  of  its  debts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  gen-  posed  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  popu- 


oppresaive  to  enact  revenue  laws  for  the  special _            .        ,    , 

vantage  of  one  branch  of  business  at  the  expense  of  tuted,  consisting  of  five  members,  including 
another.                  .,    tt  ..  ^  o   .    v     .          .the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 

f„;?f  in.'fl  ^?.^^IS.*«  nJ^ffi®L^ui®%^'2'^  '^'^^"  Treasurer,  as  ex-^ffido  members. 

tute  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  rpi  ^              i  i»          i          i»  ^u     oj.  j. 

they  ought  to  be  taxed  for  Federal  purposes,            *  ^he  general  hquor  law  of  the  State  was  so 

ietolved,  That  the  adoption  of  the  present  series  amended  that  towns  can  decide  for  themselves 

of    school-books,  without   protecting  the  people  upon  the  question  of  license.    It  is  provided 

against  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  publishers,  that,  if  ten  or  more  legal  voters,  at  any  time 

rielSSof  S^eTu^Hc^^^^^^^^  7^1-««  *^^?.  '^^^  ^f'  ^^^ore  any  regular 

authors  ofthisiniauity,  and  caU  upon  the  Legislature  election,  petition  therefor,  the  question  of  U- 

to  relieve  the  people  therefi'om.  cense  shall  be  submitted  by  ballot  at  such  elec- 

JUsoUtd,  That  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota  cqn-  tion,  and,  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are 

demn  and  denounce  the  recent  attempt  of  the  radi-  against  license,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 

oals  m  Congress  to  change  the  naturalization  laws,  so  •  ^         v  n          *   -^^v***^  vi.  x^vuuv/  vyviuujia 

aa  to  compel  our  foreigniom  brethren  to  be  natural-  Jioners  shaU  grant  no  hcense  m  such  township, 

ized  iu  the  United  States  courts  only,  which  would  Under  the  act  providing  for  the  enrolment 

greatly  harass  and  hinder  poor  immigrants  from  be-  and  organization  of  the  militia,  it  is  made  the 
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duty  of  all  assessors  of  personal  property  in  for  ratification  or  rejection.    The  Gk)7emor 

the  year  1870,  and  every  second  year  there-  states  his  objections  to  this  amendment  as  fol- 

after,  in  their  respective  districts,  to  enroll  all  lows : 

persons  liable  to  do  military  duty.    The  Gov-  gection  one  of  artido  seven  of  the  State  'constitu- 

ernor,   as  Commander-m-Chie^   appomts  his  tion  provldee  who  shall  be  voters  in  this  State ;  and 

fitaff  officers,  to  consist  in  time  of  peace  of  at  section  one  of  article  fourteen  provides  that  no 

least  one  aide-de-camp,  and  one  adjutant-Kon-  sniendment  proposed  by  the  Legislature  shall  be 

eral,  each  of  the  rank  of  bngadi«r'^eneral,U  ^^l^'S/e  S&TdVf  ':::T'^^^l^^ 
one  military  store-keeper,  to  rank  as  non-com-  bb  used  in  the  section  last  cited,  means  a  "  voter  "  as 
missioned  officer.  AU  able-bodied  male  per-  defined  in  the  first  section  referred  to.  This  bill  pro- 
sons  of  sonnd  mind  between  the  ages  of  eigh-  poses  to  test  the  question  in  a  manner  not  within  the 

teen  and  forty-five,  residing  in  the  State,  ex-  ^Thewls^'et  but  Httle  or  no  evidence  or  manifesta- 

cept  Indians  not  taxed,  constitute  the  militia,  ^i^^,  of  a^y^pubUc  sentiScnViSioTg  the^^pll  St 

An  act  m  relation  to  the  formation  of  co6per-  larffe  in  tnis  State  in  favor  of  the  proposed  chanee, 

ative  associations  was  passed,  the  substance  of  ana  it  is  attempted  by  this  act  to  force  a  question 

which  is  contained  in  the  following  sections :  ^P^"*  ^*  people,  and  inaugurate  a  campaign  upon  an 

a            ^    a                                      !>  1     i*  1  issue  which  thev  have  not  made,  and  m  which  they 

Stohoh  1.  Seven  or  more  pMsons  of  Uwful  age,  ^y^  manifested  no  interest. 


inhabitants  of  this  State,  may,  by  written  articles  ot 


this  State,  and,  when  such  articles  of  association  shall  069.01 ;  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period 
have  been  executed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  were  (595,905.01,  and  the  balance  in  the 
derk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  business  is  to    Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $136,164. 


bilities,  set  forth  in  all  generai  laws  in  relation  to  among  the  several  funds. 

similar  corporations,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was 

be  limited  or  enlarged  by  this  act.                     ^  .^  In  the  Treasury,  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund; 

prSlSiMS.'^''of  s^u'ra^^o^^rn^ro^'S:  f^I^^  "^ ^^.m.el  in  money  and  $2^ 
workmen,  purchasers,  and  stockholders,  as  shall  be  281.25  in  mterest-bearing  bonds;  during  the 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  at  such  times  as  therein  year  there  accumulated  $84,990.93,  making  a 
prescribed,  and  as  often,  at  least,  aa  once  in  twelve  total  of  $64,496.86.  The  State  debt  was  re- 
months ;  wy)w^,  that  no  distribution  shall  be  de-  ^uced  by  this  amount,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
dared  and  paid  until  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  ten  per  ^^^,  _„^  aoqk  kaq  ^A  t^^^»  ^^^^^  i^-^^a  a^« 
cent  of  the  net  profits  shall  U  appropriated  fof  a  Tf  ar  was  $286,508.14.  Taxes  were  levied  for 
contingent  or  sinking  fund,  until  there  shall  have  a©-  the  fiscal  year,  1870,  to  the  amount  of  $391,- 
cumulated  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess  214.11.  IVom  these  levies  and  the  delinquent 
of  such  capital  slock.  taxes  of  former  years,  the  sum  of  $886,460.88 
It  is  provided  that  the  capital  stock  of  each  was  realized,  while  delinquent  taxes  amount- 
of  these  associations  shall  be  fixed  and  limited  ing  to  $851,166.40  still  remain  due  the  State, 
in  its  articles  of  association,  and  may  be  any  The  revenues  for  1871  from  assessed  and  de- 
sum  not  exceeding  $50,000.  An  act  was  passed  linquent  taxes,  and  all  other  sources,  includ- 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of  ing  the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  are  estimated 
lands  known  as  the  *' internal  improvement  at  $487,687.76,  while  the  estimated  eurrent 
lands,"  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  State  expenses  for  the  same  period  are  $899,676.48. 
railroad  bonds.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  The  several  public  institutions  of  the  State 
at  $8.76  per  acre,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  make  demands  upon  the  Legislature  of  1871 
act  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  for  funds  for  building  purposes.    The  total 

Eeople  for  ratification.  At  a  special  election  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
eld  for  this  purpose  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  as  returned  for  the  year,  was  $85,406,877,  an 
May,  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  increase  of  $7,168,461  over  that  of  the  pro- 
of the  act,  and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  vious  year,  and  of  $9,611,469  over  the  last 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  State  Audi-  general  valuation  of  1868.  No  State  in  the 
tor.  The  lands  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  Union  has  shown  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
ten  years  after  their  sale.  Two  amendments  agricultural  pursuits  than  Minnesota.  In  1859 
to  the  State  constitution  were  proposed  at  this  there  were  but  845,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
session,  which  were  returned  without  the  ap-  tion,  while  in  1869  there  were  1,612,000,  show- 
proval  of  the  Governor.  The  first  provided  ing  an  increase  of  1,277,000  acres,  or  nearly 
that  the  Legislature  might  make  provision  for  890  per  cent.  The  number  of  improved  farms 
the  imprisonment  or  holding  to  bail  of  persons  in  1864  was  28,787,  and  in  1869, 45,740,  an  in- 
charged  with  fraud  in  contracting  debts.  The  crease  of  92  per  cent,  for  the  five  years.  In 
Governor  objected  to  this  amendment,  on  the  1859  there  were  only  124,969  acres  devoted  to 
ground  that  it  would  make  the  law  on  the  sub-  the  ciQture  of  wheat,  yielding  2,874,415  bushels, 
ject  of  arrest  too  finctuating.  The  second  ex-  and  occupying  only  84  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
tended  the  privilege  of  voting  to  women.  It  vated  area  of  the  State,  while,  in  1869,  858,- 
was  provided  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  816  acres  were  devoted  to  the  same  grain,  con- 
tho  people  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  sex,  stituting  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
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Biirface,  and  producing  15,881,022  bnshels.  ment  of  the  wealth  of  the  State.  In  this  re- 
The  average  yield  for  the  eleven  years  ending  gion,  daring  the  year,  the  logs  scaled  amounted 
1869  was  17  bushels  per  acre.  The  oat  crop  to  813^116,416  feet,  being  an  increase  of  7,969,- 
of  1869  averaged  43  bushels  per  acre  for  the  482  feet  over  the  business  of  1869.  The  ex- 
whole  State,  and  there  are  well-authenticated  tensive  water-power  at  St.  Anthony,  Falls  of 
instances  of  averages  reaching  60  to  75  bush-  St.  Groix,  and  other  localities  in  the  State, 
els  per  acre.  The  com  crop  of  1868  showed  greater  than  the  whole  steam  and  hydraulic 
a  total  of  4,849,886  bushels,  and  an  average  of  power  employed  in  the  textile  manufactures 
37  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  of  England,  has  been  largely  used  for  the 
barley  for  1869  was  87  bushels  per  acre,  and  manufacture,  not  only  of  lumoer,  but  also  of 
of  potatoes  120.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  flour,  whiskey,  and  leather.  The  number  of 
products  for  1869  was  $2,800,000.  The  fol-  establishments  in  these  branches  in  1869  was 
lowing  table  exhibits  the  items  of  production  1,650,  and  the  value  of  their  products  was 
and  acreage  for  the  year:  $14,881,048.    The  minerals  of  Minnesota,  lo- 

Total  tilled  area 1 611,594  cated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 

Wheat,  acres cQitlyated'. V.'.'.'.V. .'.'.,'.'.', ...   iloislsos  are  destined  to  be  inferior  only  to  agriculture 

Xf f*iv^  nSuiBlSi"^^^ *'^©SS  as  an  element  of  wealth  and  prosperity.    Oop- 

Oats,  acres  caltivatea x8d,q68  v         a           a-l          _xi      ^     i*^          j*  t   ^ 

Oats,  bushels  produced 10,762,309  per  abounds  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 

Coro,  acres  cultivated ItS'IS  Superior,  and  large  masses  of  the  pure  metal 

Sriey^aSlsVumva?^::::;::;^              ^'"^^  have  been  taken  from  that  locality.    Iron-ore, 

Barley,  bushels  produced 1,SS6,686  in   considerable  quantity,  found  near  Lake 

Buckwheat,  acres  cultivated 2,951  Panm     hsm  hAPn  tflsfAfl    wbir»li  -nrnvAd  to  bo 

Buckwheat,  bushels  produced 51,884  l5F    '       t  .     5     ^.^^»  wmcn  proveQ  tO  De 

Rye,  acres  cultivated 4,648  lully  equal  m  tenacity  and  malleability  to  the 

^e,  bushels  produced.^ TO,866  best  Swedish  or  Russian  iron.    Coal  has  re- 
Potatoes,  acres  cultivated 81,890         ^^,.»*i«  v^  «  J*               J  •    XV       •  •   'i.       i?  vr  

Potatoes,  bushels  produced 1,638,488  cently  been  discovered  m  the  vicinity  or  JN  ew 

Tonsofhayfcuittvated) iz.mi  Ulm.    Other  minerals  are  found  in  the  State, 

NSXrKi^^i  toii^riiig::::::::      ao;800  ?°^^,as  ^^  \™e,  and  white  sand  for  glass. 

Bushels  of  apples  produced 9,962  but  the  development  of  mineral  resources 

5S2S5SSJi^^f' •'^SS  niay  be  said  to  be  meagre  in  the  extreme. 

Pounds  orwool 886,706  xtj.^  a*        -^             j   j                 j^        i*       • 

Education  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  prime 

The  statistics  for  1870  had  not  been  com-  importance  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 

pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  follow-  schools  are  in  a  nourishing  condition.    The 

ing  are  the  official  estimates  for  the  three  prin-  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between 

cipal  crops :  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  on  the  30tb  of 

Total  tlHed  area 1,888,671  September,   1869,  was  144,414,  and  on  the 

AwatawhMt ^'aSSs  same  date  of  1870, 155,767,  an  increase  of  12,- 

Area  In  com! ! '. '. '. '. \ *.'.'.!'.!!!!! ! '. V.'.'.V. '. \ \ '.     »4,i«9  022.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending 

Wheat,  bushels *J25'2S2  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was  110,- 

c5m;  buVhelsV.V  V;;^^^^^^^^^                       ?ji;^  ^^0»  ^^  increase  of  11,896  over  the  attendance 

r^    '    , .         «   .  V \    \.'   \                ,  o^  1868.    Winter  schools  were  taught  in  1,955 

The  subject  of  timber-plantmg  has  recently  of  the  2,626  school  districts  of  the  State,  the 
occupied  considerable  attention  in  the  State,  terms  averaging  in  length  8.48  months.  Sum- 
The  Governor,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  mer  schools  were  taught  in  2,155  districts,  the 
Legislature,  in  January,  1871,  refers  to  this  terms  averaging  8.4  months.  The  whole  num- 
subject  in  the  following  terms :  |jer  of  teachers  employed  and  in  active  service 
At  the  BugMBtion  of  the  State  Hortioultural  So-  during  the  year  was  4,111,  386  more  than  in 
ciety,  I  would  invite  your  attentioa  to  this  matter,  iggg.  The  average  wages  paid  male  teachers 
It  18  thought  that,  if  W6  should  not  aucoeed  m  dia-  ^^„  AQrr  ia  111  ^I^j-iTt  #>™«i^  *oo  qJ  on,! 
oovering^al  wiSiin  the  limits  of  the  State,  our  ex-  vaB*87.14  per  month;  female,  |28.86.  The 
tensive  prairies  will  never  be  thickly  peopled,  unless  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  during 
the  cultivation  of  trees  bo  made  suooessfm;  and  even  the  year  was  $482,448.02.  The  school-houses 
with  cheap  fo«l  the  demands  for  timber  ibr  other  in  the  State  are  valued  at  $1,582,507.81,  the 
purposes,  and  remoteness  from  our  native  foroata,  5n^rAAfl«  fnr  fbA  vAor  htn-nir  ^pl^  ft!  A  «<l  ThA 
woifid  render  the  supply  of  the  demand  very  ^peni  ^^J'®^«  ^^^  ^^  year  bemg  ^242,810.98.  ine 
sivo,  to  say  nothing  of  other  inconveniences,  and  w^^ole  amount  expended  durmg  the  year  for 
want  of  attractiveness  resulting  from  the  absence  of  school  purposes  was  $857,816.80.  A  land  en- 
trees. ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  dowment  of  two  sections  in  each  town&hip  has 
I  apprehend  that  not  onlv  the  cultivation  of  timber  i>^en  set  apari;  by  the  General  Government  for 

^^^^^T^oSSFfH'^^^^^^^^^  the^ppc^tof^^^^^                    Itisesti- 

be  encouraged,  and  much  done  to  make  both  sue-  mated  that  these  lands  will  amount  to  2,900,- 

cessfVil,  by  a  system  of  rewards  or  premiums,  or,  it  000  acres,  the  interest  on  the  sales  of  which, 

may  be,  by  an  abatement  of  a  fixed  amount  of  the  together  with  the  annual  tax  of  two  mills  on 

taxes  assessed  on  properfar  thus  improved;  andthU  the  dollar,  constitutes  the  present  common- 

with  trminff  expense  to  the  State.  Z  ^^*^»^^"*"'»*'"*^"  *^^  *^f^^        wxixua^** 

^^^     ^  school  ftind  of  the  State.     The  permanent 

At  the  head- waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  school  fhnd  on  the  80th  of  November,  1869, 

Mississippi  and  St.  Oroix  Rivers  are  extensive  had  reached  the  sum  of  $2,476,222.19.    The 

pineries,  where  the  cutting  of  logs  and  the  interest  on  this  fund,  which  was  distributed 

manufacture  of  lumber  form  an  important  ele-  among  the  schools  during  the  year,  amounted 
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to  $176,806.85,  an  increase  over  the  prerious  acres  lying  immediately  east  of  the  oi-iginal 

year  of  $28,276,951  purchase   by  the   State)  with  a  substantial 

The  report  of  the  condition  and  workings  irame  building  thereon,  at  a.  cost  of  $7,000. 
of  the  Normal  Schools  is  brought  down  to  De-  The  house  has  been  repaired  and  partly  fiir- 
oember  1, 1870.  The  whole  number  of  students  nished,  and  was  opened  early  in  December, 
in  attendance  at  that  date  was  460,  an  increase  The  Board  of  Managers  and  the  superintend- 
of  87  over  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year,  ent  have  established  what  is  known  as  the 
Of  this  number  the  Winona  School  has  216.  **  family  plan,"  by  which  the  inmates  are  dis- 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  school,  91  stu-  tributed  into  families  of  forty  each,  under  the 
dents  have  been  graduated.  The  number  of  immediate  pare  of  a  teacher.  The  institution 
students  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  De-  has  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
cember  1st,  in  the  State  University,  was  801.  $25,642.66,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
During  the  year,  a  new  or  modified  plan  of  or-  disbursements  amounted  to  $26,759.80.  The 
ganization,  drawn  up  by  the  president  of  the  State-prison  is  generally  well  conducted,  but 
university,  and  indorsed  by  many  eminent  edu-  the  Governor  speaks  of  the  contract  system  of 
cators,  was  adopted.  ^^  It  is  claimed,"  says  the  labor  in  vogue  there  as  ii\jurious  to  the  best 
Governor/' and  I  think  withjustice,  for  this  new  interests  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
plan  ofuniversity  organization,  that,  while  offer-  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  accommodations, 
ing  to  the  literary  and  professional  classes  the  old  and  that  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of  sickness 
classical  education  in  its  best  and  highest  form,  were  treated  during  the  year,  but  one  d^ath 
it  looks  also  to  the  practical  education  of  the  occurred  among  the  inmates, 
artisan,  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer,  the  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  labored  un- 
merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  Intrusted,  as  der  financial  embarrassments. '  Expenses  were 
the  Board  of  Regents  are,  with  the  expenditure  incurred  during  the  year  in  preparing  the  cu- 
of  the  funds  accumulating  from  the  congres-  li|;Lary  department  of  the  new  buiding  and  far- 
sional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  colleges  of  nishing  the  hospital.  The  Legislature  failed 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  they  pro-  to  make  an  appropriation  to  meet  these  ex- 
pose to  themselves  nothing  else  than  a  full  and  penses,  amounting  to  $26,169.80,  and  the  Board 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  law  donating  those  of  Trustees  issued  negotiable  scrip  bearing 
lands,  which  declares  the  object  of  the  grant  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
to  be  the  '  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  an  appropriation  is  asked  of  the  Le^slature 
industrial  classes.' "  of  1871  sufScient  to  cancel  these  obligations, 

The  University,  including  the  Agricultural  and  to  meet  other  necessary  expenses.    Dur- 

CoUege,  has  a  productive  fund  of  $116,857.74,  ing  the  year  51  patients  have  been  discharged 

produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  lands,  grant-  recovered,  and  21  improved, 

ed  by  the  General  Government,  into  money  or  The  Legislature  of  1870  passed  an  act  creat- 

interest-bearing  bonds.    The  current  fund  con-  ing  a  Board  of  Immigration,  with  an  appropri- 

sists  of  the  income  of  this  permanent  fund,  and  ation  of  $10,000  for   immigration  purposes, 

the  proceeds  of  the  timber  sold  on  lands  be-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  action  of 

longing  to  the  institution.    The  receipts  for  the  the  Board :  '*  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  immigra- 

year,  together  with  $11,880.74  in  the  treasury  tion  pamphlets — ^half  of  them  containing  maps 

at  its  commencement,  amounted  to  $28,875.61,  of  the  State — have  been  distributed,  but  only 

and  the  current  expenses  were  $22,500.    Dur-  upon  verbal  or  written  application,  to  parties 

ing  the  year  there  were  sold  848,127  acres  of  desiring  information.    Of  these,  thirty  thon- 

the  Agricultural  College  lands,  realizing  $17,-  sand  were  in  the  English,  and  the  rest  in  the 

866.85  for  the  University.  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Welsh  languages. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Agents  have  been  employed  in  Milwaukee, 
the  Blind  is  sufiering  from  lack  of  room,  the  Ohicago,  and  Quebec,  to  guide,  counsel,  and 
present  building  being  overcrowded,  but  other-  assist  foreign  immigrants  to  this  State,  who 
wise  the  institution  is  in  a  favorable  condition,  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties  to  the 
During  the  eight  years  that  the  school  has  been  State  and  to  the  immigrants.  An  ofiGioe  has 
in  operation  not  a  death  has  occurred  among  been  opened  and  a  commissioner  of  immigra- 
the  inmates,  and  epidemic  diseases  have  been  tion  appointed  in  New- York  City.  The  agent 
successfully  warded  off.  The  whole  number  in  Germany  has  been  retained.  Immigrant- 
instructed  during  the  year  was  85,  of  whom  67  houses  were  provided  during  the  season,  which 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  afforded  temporary  lodging  for  immigrants,  at 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $18,181.49,  and  the  La  Crosse,  Red  "Wing,  and  Minneapohs."  The 
expenditures  $17,549.02,  leaving  an  unexpend-  number  of  foreign  immigrants  who  passed 
ed  balance  of  $1,580.47.  The  Reform  School  through  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  alone,  en 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  route  for  Minnesota,  during  the  year,  as  esti- 
The  number  of  inmates  received  during  the  mated  by  the  agents,  was  nearly  20,000.  The 
year  was  48 ;  whole  number  in  the  institution  whole  number  (^reign  and  native)  that  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  82.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  daring  the  year  is  probably  85,000. 
1870  appropriated  $7,000  for  the  purchase  of  From  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  it 
additional  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  female  appears  that  tnere  were  organized  during  the 
department.  The  Board  purchased  thirty-three  year  eleven  militia  companies,  ten  of  which 
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were  assigned  to  the  First  Begiment  Minnesota 
enrolled  miUtia.  The  enrolment  of  the  unor- 
ganized militia  of  the  State  shows  a  force  of 
66,538  men  liable  to  perform  military  duty; 
219  applioations  for  soldiers'  claims  were  made 
during  the  year,  through  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office,  and  $15,834.01  in  money  coHected. 
Nearly  400  claims  were  still  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  new  applications  were 
constantly  coming  in.  / 

During  the  year  the  railway  systems  of  the 
State  have  been  rapidly  extended,  and  329^ 
miles  have  been  added  to  the  amount  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  different  Unesi  induded  in 
this  aggregate,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  each 
that  has  been  built: 


RAILROADS. 


Lake  Superior  and  Mlsaissippi 

Soathem  Hlnnesota 

St  Paul  an  d  S  ionz  CI ty 

Winona  and  St.  Peter 

Firet  Dir.  St  Paul  and  Paciflc— Main  line. . . 
FiretDiT.  St  Paal  and  Pacific— To  S.  Bapids 

Hilwaakee,  St  Paol  and  Minneapolis 

Minnesota  Central— Aostin  to  State  line.. . . 

Hastings  and  Dakota 

St  Paal  and  Chicago 

Northern  Pacific 

Stillwater  and  White  Bear 

Total 


8291 


1^ 

ll 

1! 

MUm. 

MlUk 

80 

166 

78 

170 

s* 

m\ 

S5 

148 

94 

186 

•  * 

81 

•  • 

184 

•  • 

18 

•  > 

80 

86 

65 

60 

60 

10 

10 

1.0961 


These  companies,  together  with  the  Minne- 
sota and  Northwestern,  propose  to  complete 
and  operate  682  miles  during  the  year  1871,  in 
addition  to  the  above  extent.  Much  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Railway,  as  affording  an  oudet  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  lakes  at  a 
distance  of  155  miles  from  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  as  making  a  saving  of  285  miles 
of  land  transit  over  the  route  via  Chicago  and 
Lake  Michigan;  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  the  road  that  there  will  be  a  saving 
in  time  of  two  or  three  days  between  Minne- 
sota and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the 
rates  between  Daluth  and  the  East  will  be 
the  same  by  this  route  as  between  Ohioago 
and  the  East  This  road  was  formally  opened 
in  August  at  Duluth;  and  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  was  completed  during  the 
year.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  road  was  sold 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  contemplates  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  former  to  Breckinridge,  and  of  the 
branch  line  tia  St  Cloud  to  Pembina ;  an  air- 
line road  from  St  Paul  to  Chicago  has  been 
projected,  which  will  reduce  the  distance  by 
rail  between  the  two  cities  to  893  miles,  and 
the  time  to  ten  hours. 

The  subject  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
on  railroads  has  been  much  discussed  through- 
out the  State.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
are  fairly  expressed  by  the  following  resolu- 


tions passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Owatonna  on 
the  26th  of  November,  to  consider  this  matter : 

Whsreas^  The  railroads  of  this  Staite  having  adopted 
rates  of  trazuportation  of  freight,  and  for  passage, 
which  are  exorbitant  and  ruinouB  to  the  welfiure  of 
the  State;  and, 

Whereat  J  They  having  made  invidions  <HBtinotlons 
against  localities  not  provided  with  competing  routes 
or  lines  of  transportation,  and  by  the  oonsolidation 
of  oompetin|^  lines,  and  operating  their  roads  in  the 
interest  of  **  wheat  rings,''  and  other  monopolies,  by 
granting  them  exclusive  privileges,  still  fiirtiier  oper- 
ated agtunst  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  defeated 
competition  in  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  wheat : 
therefore 

Jleaolvedj  That  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  demand  the  immediate  and  active  exeroise  by 
the  Legislature  of  all  the  nowers  over  the  matter 

Eossessed  bv  that  body,  ana  thd  enactment  of  such 
iWB  as  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  producers 
against  the  extortions  and  combinations  which  are 
ruining,  not  only  the  &rminff  interests,  but  sapping 
the  foundation  of  ourprospenty  as  a  State ;  and 

JSeeolved,  further^  Tnat.  should  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  be  found  inaaequate  to  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  these  extortions,  favoritism,  and 
muust  charges  of  the  railroad  companies,  then  we 
call  for  the  submission  of  on  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  shall  meet  the 
exigency. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871, 
the  Governor  recommends  the  passage  by  that 
body  of  a  regulating  act,  and  refutes  the  posi- 
tion of  many,  that  competition  is  the  only  rem- 
edy needed,  by  showing  that  only  a  few  points 
could  enjoy  this  advantage,  and  that  roads 
originally  built  as  competing  lines  would  soon 
consolidate  and  become  identified  in  interest 
He  also  refers  to  tixQ  evils  produced  by  the  fre- 
quency of  elections  in  the  State,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  election  for  State  officers  be 
held  on  the  same  year  as  that  for  Congressmen. 
He  also  refers  to  the  increasing  amount  of 
county  and  municipal  indebtedness,  and  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  special  legislation. 
He  accordingly  recommends  tiie  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  states  the  fol- 
lowing as  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  its 
action  is  required : 

1.  To  forbid  local  or  special  legislation  on  many 
subjects,  including  the  creation  of  corporations  and 
the  sale  or  mortgaging  the  real  estate  of  minors. 

8.  To  prevent  tlie  granting  to  any  ooiporation,  as- 
sociation, or  person,  any  spemol  or  exclusive  privilege, 
immunity,  or  ftancuise. 

8.  To  limit  local  taxation. 

4.  To  restrict  municipal  indebtedness. 

5.  To  prohibit  the  incurring  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness in  aid  of  an^  railroad  or  private  corporation. 

6.  To  place  restrictions  upon  and  regulate  rail- 
ways. 

7.  To  abolish  the  grand-jury  system. 

The  large  amount  of  special  legislatian, 
which  has  exhausted  the  time  of  the  Legiida- 
ture  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Treasury,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  general  laws  passed 
at  the  session  of  1868  occupy  182  pages,  and 
the  special,  457,  exclusive  of  the  index ;  gen- 
eral laws  of  1869, 144  pages,  special,  878 ;  1870, 
general  199,  and  special,  515  pages. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Min- 
nesota for  1860,  and  approximate  for  1870 : 
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COUNTIES. 


Aitkin 

AnokA 

Becker. 

Bellnine 

Beoton 

Big  Stone.... 
BhieBarth... 
Breokiniidge. 

Brown. 

Bachanan.... 

Carlton 

Carver 

Caea 

Chippewa. . . . 

Chlaago 

Clay 

Cottonwood. . 
Crow  Wing.. 

Dakota 

Bodge 

Pouelas 

Faribaolt 

FiUmore 

Freeborn...., 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Uennlpln .... 


1870. 

1860. 

18 

8 

•»afi 

8,106 

806 

886 

80 

•  •  •  • 

l/>66 

687 

94 

•  •  •  • 

17,808 

4,806 

6,886 

19 

6,896 

^% 

•  *  •  • 

86 

S86 

51 

"'5§? 

6,106 

184 

160 

1,467 

*  •  •  • 

*»"S 

1,748 

88 

.  • . . 

684 

18 

800 

869 

10,818 

9,008 

8,596 

^12! 

4,888 

195 

9,040 

1,885 

84,887 

18,643 

10,V78 

8,867 

88,618 

8,9Tr 

810 

■  •  •  • 

81,666 

19,849 

COUNTIES. 


HooBton. 

Itasca!!.*..!.. 

Jackson 

Kuiabeo. 

Kandigobl.... 
Lac  Qai  Parle 

Lake; 

LeSaear 

McLeod 

Martin 

Meeker 

MilleLacs..... 
HoDongalia. . , 
Morrison..... 

Mower. 

Murray 

NicoUot 

Nobles 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tall 

Pembina 

Pierce 

Pine , 

Pipestone.... 
Poik. 


1870. 

1860. 

11,661 

6,645 

8,086 

884 

78 

61 

1,885 

181 

98 

•     80 

1,760 

76 

146 

848 

185 

•  •  •  • 

11,607 

6,818 

6,648 

1,886 

•  •  •  fl 

186 

8,867 

J61 

^090 

988 

1,109 

78 

8,161 

860 

1,661 

618 

10,447 

8,317 

809 

89 

8,868 

8,778 

117 

85 

19,798 

9,684 

1,968 

840 

64 

1,613 

•  •  >  • 

11 

648 

98 

•  •  «  • 

88 

•  •  *  • 

840 

comnxEs. 


Pope 

Bainsey 

Bed  wood. 

BenvlQe 

Bioe. 

Bock 

St.  LonlB 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Todd 

Toombs 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington... 
Watonwau. . . . 

Wilkin 

Winona. 

Wright 

Total... 


1870. 


8,691 
88,066 

1,8S9 

8,819 

16,088 

188 

4,661 
11,048 

8,060 

6,726 
14,806 

8,371 
174 

8,086 

•  •  •  • 

18 

16,869 

6 

7,864 

11,809 

3,496 

895 

88,818 

9,467 


486,068 


1860. 


18,160 

•  •  •  • 

845 
T,648 

«  •  •  • 

406 
4,695 

788 
8,609 
4,606 
8,868 

•  •  •  • 

480 
40 

•  •  •  • 

7,888 

•  •  •  • 

3,601 
6,188 


9,806 
8,739 


173,138 


MISSISSIPPL  Early  in  the  present  year 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State  was  completed^ 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  passed  fh>m 
the  United  States  authorities  into  the  hands 
of  its  own  citizens.  The  hill  admitting  the 
State  into  the  Union  was  passed  by  Congress 
on  the  17th  of  February,  and  on  the  8th  of 
March  following  the  Legislature  assembled, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  20th  of  July. 
On  the  10th  of  March  J.  L.  Alcorn  was  in- 
augurated as  Governor.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  says : 

The  Union  has  bron^^ht  ub  back,  pardoned  children, 
into  Its  bosom.  It  bids  ns  go  forward  this  day.  to 
the  reconstruction  of  a  government  on  the  ruins  left 
by  our  own  madness.  Seatored  to  our  lost  place  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States  by  the  graoe  of  the  cation, 
that  grace  has  brought  us  back  an  equal  among  sov- 
ereigns I  Erect  and  free,,  Mississippi  goes  forward 
now  to  work  out  her  destiny  in  a  feUowship  of  States, 
the  peer  of  the  proudest  1  And,  in  approaching  the 
duty  made  incumbent  on  us  as  representatives  of  a 
soverei^  authority,  our  first  work  ia  to  cany  out  in 
^pod  faith  the  principles  incorporated  by  the  revolu- 
tion just  closed,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Northern  Democracy  have  overthrown  the 
Southern  Oligarchy  1  This  is  the  measure  of  the  fact 
accompUshea  by  the  action  of  the  United  States. 
Entering  on  our  duty  in  aooeptanoe  of  that  result,  we 
must  go  forward  to  make  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
system  that  had  reigned  among  us  a  pmotioal  re- 
ality, by  insuring  alTthe  blessings  of  iree  govern- 
ment for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  at  this  session 
was  of  a  very  important  character.  The  re- 
organization of  the  courts  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  goveniment  devolved  upon 
it  as'well  as  the  retetablishment  of  civil  rule 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  The  new 
constitution  provides  for  a  Supreme  Court,  to 
consist  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Messrs.  Payton,  Simrall,  and  Tarbell, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  *' An  act  in  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Oourt,"  passed  at  this  session  of 
the  Legifllatarei  divides  the  State  into  three 


Supreme  Court  districts,  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  court  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  office 
four  years,  subject  to  removal  by  a  minority  of 
the  judges ;  a  reporter,  to  hold  office  for  six 
years,  subject  to  removal  as  in  the  case  of  the 
clerk ;  and  requires  the  judges  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  Chief  Justice.  The  salary  of 
each  judge  is  fixed  at  $4,600  per  annum.  The 
second  section  of  the  act  prescribes  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  as  follows : 

SxcnoN  2.  JSe  U/uriher  madedf  That  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  such  juiisdiotlon  as  properly  belongs 
to  a  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hear  and  determine  ul 
manner  of  pleas,  plaints,  motions,  causes,  and  oon- 
trovenies,  dvU  and  criminal,  which  may  be  brought 
before  it,  m>m  any  Circuit  Court,  Chancery  Court,  or 
other  inferior  tribimal,  from  which  by  law  a  cause 
may  be  removed,  either  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error, 
or  other  legal  means,  and  whion  shall  be  cognizable 
in  said  Supreme  Court  according  to  the  oonstitntion 
and  laws  of  thia  State,  and  all  laws  in  force  in  this 
State  on  the  80th  of  November,  1869,  regulating  the 
juris^ction  and  practice  in  the  High  Court  of  Srors 
and  Appeals,  or  otherwise  appertaining  thereto,  so 
far  as  they  mar  be  applicable,  shall  continue  in  foree 
and  be  applied  to  tne  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  thia  act. 

It  is  further  enacted  that  all  causes  pending 
and  undetermined  in  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  all  books,  documents,  and 
property,  belonging  to  the  former  shall  be  re- 
moved into  the  latter  court  for  preservation. 
Circuit  Courts  are  established  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  with  jurisdiction  in  dvQ  suits 
at  common  law.  For  the  purposes  of  tliese 
courts  the  State  is  (SUvided  into  fifteen  districts, 
for  each  of  which  a  judge  is  to  be  appointed, 
who  has  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year,  and  is  pro- 
hibited daring  his  continuance  in  office  from 
practising  law  in  the  courts  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States.  A  court  to  be  styled 
"the  Circuit  Court  of  the  County  of  —  "  is  to 
be  held  in  each  county  of  the  State  three  times 
a  year.  A  District  Attorney  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district  for  a 
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term  of  foar  years,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  trict,  whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.    Of 

annum.  All  marriage  licenses  are  to  be  granted  this  board  the  Oonnty  Saperintendent  is  presi- 

and  issued  by  the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  dent,  and  the  derk  of  the  Circuit  Court  the 

of  the  several  counties.    Proyision  is  made  secretary. 

against  the  abuse  of  the  judicial  process,  by  The  Board  of  Education  have  general  super- 

the  following  section  of  the  act :  Tision  of  all  lands^  money,  or  other  personal 

SEcnoir  10.   A  U  fwiher  enacted,  That  no  clerk  property,  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State 

of  the  Circuit  Court  or  of  the  Chancery  Court,  and  for  educational  purposes,  and  are  authorized 

DO  justice  of  the  peece,  fthall  be  compelled  to  iflsua  to  sell  any  lands  which  have  escheated  to  the 

any  original  proceas  m  any  dvll  oauje  until  the  per-  gtate  for  want  of  heirs,  or  which  have  been  for- 

S2k^reS2^ruBSs^o?t\^^^^^^^^^  feited  for  non-payment  of  t^^  The  net 
sufficient  to  cover  the  same :  Primded,  That  the  pro-  proceeds  of  such  sales  are  to  be  placed  to  the 
visions  of  tins  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  credit  of  the  common-school  fund,  which  Is 
wishing  to  institute  any  suit  who  shall  make  and  file  under  the  management  of  the  board« 
an  affidavit  that  he  or  she  believes  the  cause  of  action  j.  ^^  Boards  of  School  Directors  are  dele- 
on  which  the  suit  is  founded  is  mentonous,  and  that  *  ^  TT  *'^"****'  t  ^^"Vv  ^m«».*v*o  ««>  >««««^ 
he  or  she  is  unable  to  pay  the  coste,  or  give  the  secu-  g**®^  "je  more  immediate  management  and 
rity  required  by  this  section.  supervision  of  the  schools.  They  are  also  re- 
_  _  -  _,-  in,  _x  XI.  quired  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
For  the  purposes  of  Chancery  Courts  the  books,  to  be  used  throughout  their  respective 
State  is  divided  into  twenty  districts,  for  each  counties,  and  are  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
of  which  a  Chancellor  is  appointed  by  tlie  ^lents  for  fhmishing  the  books  to  the  various 
Governor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  or  rejec-  schools  of  their  districts,  at  the  actual  cost 
tion  of  the  Senate.  A  court  to  be  styled  the  price.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Chancery  Court  is  to  be  held  in  each  county  bounty  Supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
of  the  State  four  times  a  year.  The  jurisdic-  taxable  property  of  each  district,  of  not  more 
tion  of  these  courts  is  defined  in  the  following  ^^^  ^en  mSls  on  the  dollar,  for  school-house 
sections :  purposes,  and  of  not  more  than  five  mills  on 

Sxonoir  8.  Be  it  fwrther  enacts.  That  said  Chan-  the  dollar,  for  a  teachers'  fund, 

eery  Courts  shall  have  fiill  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  r^^  relieve  the  State  from  ite  financial  em- 


and  of  persons  nan  eompoe  mentis,  and  of  all  matters  ness  by  the  State,  was  passed.    These  certifi- 

properly  cognizable  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  per-  cates  are  to  be  of  denominations  not  larcrer 

toi^ngto  matters  properly  cognizable  m  a  court  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Jot 

8E0.6.'  JSeU  further  enacted,  That  the  sidd  Chan-  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $600,000.    They 

cellors  shall  have  power,  in  term  time,  or  in  vacation,  are  to  be  received  by  tax-collectors  and  all 

to  grant  writs  of  imunction  ne  exsat,  attachments,  other  officers  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other 

_«_.!.  J  ^  i.  ui--.  J  .-  .  ^  .  special  tax  pro- 
sum  expressed  on 
for  anything  sold 

or  after  answer  filed. "  ^uch  orders  may  also  l>e  made  by  the  State.    For  the  purpose  of  retiring 

by  any  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State,  or  the  these  certificates  of  indebtedness,  bonds  are  to 

Supreme  Judges  of  the  SUte.  ^^  -^^^^  ^  ^^^  amount  of  $500,000,  for  which 

Free  schools  are  provided  for  by  the  const!-  the  certificates  are  exchangeable  at  their  par 

tntion,  and  the  subject  early  occupied  the  at-  value;  siud  bonds  to  be  issued  in  ^\q  series  of 

tention  of  the  Legislature.    By  the  school  law  $100,000  each,  redeemable  at  the  office  of  the 

which  finally  passed,  a  liberal  system  of  eduoa-  Secretary-  of  State,  between  the  1st  of  January, 

tion  is  provided.  1872,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1876.    These 

Every  county  constitutes  one  school  district,  series  are  to  be  issued  in  respective  successive 

except  that  any  incorporated  city  of  more  than  years,  and  all  the  bonds  of  one  series  are  to  be 

5,000  inhabitants  shall  constitute  a  separate  issued  before  any  of  the  following  series  are 

district.    A  Board  of  Education  and  a  State  taken  up.    These  bonds  are  to  be  of  denomi- 

Superintendent  of  Education  are  provided  iois  nations  of  not  less  than  $50,  nor  more  than 

by  the   constitution.     The  act  requires  the  $1,000,  and  are  to  bear  interest  at  eight  per 

Board  of  Education  to  choose  a  secretary  of  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  in 

the  Board,  and  biennially  to  nominate  to  the  current   money  of  the  United  States,     l^o 

Senate  for  confirmation  the  candidates  for  the  bonds  are  to  be  issued  except  in  exchange  for 

office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  authorised  by 

struotion,  for  which  office  the  board  are  to  this  act.    For  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 

prescribe  a  standard  of  literary  or  education^  principal,  at  maturity  of  these  bonds,  "  a  suffi- 

qualification,  and  they  are  to  see  that  all  can-  cient  fecial  tax,  wluch  shall  be  a  percentage 

didates  conform  to  this  standard.    The  Board  of  the  ordinary  State  tax,  and  shall  be  coilect- 

of  County  Supervisors  and  the  city  oouncU  of  ed  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  United  States 

any  city  that  constitutes  a  separate  school  dis-  currency,"  is  to  be  levied,  the  whole  amount  of 

trict  are  empowered  to  appoint  a  Board  of  which  is  to  be  reserved  and  set  aside  for  the 

School  Directors,  consisting  of  six  in  each  dis-  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  these 
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bonds,  and  to  be  used  or  appropriated  for  no    ting  the  offence  charged,  be  sball  adjudge  and  order 
other  Dnrnose  whatever.  t^**  *^®^  person  shall  be  immediatelT  carried  by  the 


passed 
zens 

and  forty-flve  years,  not  disfranchised  by  the  the  offence  charged  had  been  committed  ty  the  ac- 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State,  are  "^^^  ^  *  «*^«  ""^^  ^<^  ^o^^  ^e  S^^^J- 
made  liable  to  military  dnty.  The  militia  are  Where  the  accused  is  charged  tipon  an  in- 
organized  by  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  dictment,  if  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  as  to  his 
and  divisions,  and  the  usual  officers  are  pro-  sanity,  the  court  must  order  a  jury  to  be  im- 
yided  for.  A  division  consists  of  the  regiments  panelled  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  all  other 
of  the  counties  forming  a  congressional  dis-  proceedings  upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment 
triot.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  poverty  pro-  must  be  suspended  until  the  question  of  insani- 
duoed  by  the  war,  the  Legislature  of  1865  ty  is  determined  by  the  verdict  of  the  jur}'. 
passed  a  very  sweeping  exemption  law.  The  If  the  jury  find  the  accused  insane,  all  pro- 
Governor  submitted  a  special  message  to  the  ceedings  upon  the  indictment  must  be  snspend- 
L^slatnre  at  this  session,  recommending  a  re-  ed  until  he  become  sane,  and  the  court  must 
pead  of  this  law,  in  which  he  says  that  of  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the  insane  asylum 
0,000,000  acres  of  improved  lands,  according  to  of  the  State,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
the  census  of  1860,  the  number  removed  from  years,  under  the  restrictions  proper  to  danger- 
the  reach  of  the  creditor  by  the  act  of  1865  ous  persons.  He  shall  not  be  discharged  at 
is  little  less  than  4,000,000,  of  an  agricuitu-  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  commitment  un- 
ral  value  of  $190,000,000 ;  he  estimates  the  less  he  shall  have  been  sane  without  interrup- 
amount  exempted  by  that  law  at  $160,000,000,  tion  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  preceding 
and  that,  out  of  87,000  owners  of  agricultural  the  discharge.  It  is  also  provided  m  the  act 
property,  the  number,  from  whom  even  a  single  that  in  all  such  cases  as  are  herein  provided 
dollar  could  be  collected  at  law,  was  reduced,  for,  where  the  jury  shall  find  the  plea  of  in- 
by  the  exemptions  of  the  act  of  1865,  to  about  sanity  not  true,  then  the  trial  shall  proceed  on 
7,000.  The  exemptions  of  horses,  hogs,  cattle,  the  plea  of  not  guilty ;  and  shall  so  proceed 
and  sheep,  made  by  the  act,  represent  10  per  on  the  evidence  bearing  on  that  issue,  to  the 
cent,  more  cattle,  80  per  cent,  more  hogs,  and  total  exclusion  of  all  consideration  of  the  pica 
120  per  cent,  more  sheep,  than  were  in  the  of  insanity. 

State.  The  Legislature,  acting  upon  the  rec-  Acts  were  passed  to  prevent  and  punish 
ommendation  in  the  message,  repealed  the  act  crimes  committed  bV  persons  masked  or  dis- 
of  1865,  thus  reviving  the  law  of  1857.  In  the  guised,  and  making  it  penal  for  persons  to  ap- 
repealing  act,  the  exemption  of  real  estate  in  pear  or  travel  in  masks  or  disguises ;  to  author- 
the  cotmtry  was  reduced  from  160  acres,  as  it  ize  the  Executive  to  commute  the  death-pen- 
was  in  the  law  of  1867,  to  80  acres ;  and  it  alty  to  imprisonment  for  life^  or  for  a  term  of 
was  provided  that  exempt  real  estate  in  cities,  years,  in  proper  cases ;  and  for  the  incorpora- 
towns,  and  villages,  should  not  exceed  in  value  tion  of  private  companies  of  various  kinds. 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  The  revenue  bill  passed  at  this  session  imposes 

The  subiect  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  cases  a  tax  on  all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 

of  homicide  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Le-  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  there- 

gislature,  and  an  act  was  .passed  designed  to  of,  and  also  provides  for  a  tax  on  privileges, 

prevent  its  abuse.    The  act  provides:  which  yaries  from  $10  for  a  practising  physi- 

Skction  1.  That  m  all  cases  where  any  prisoner  ^Jf^'.  lawyer,  and  the  like,  $200  for  a  rectifier 

shall  be  arrested  and  brought  before  any  justice  of  <>»  "nnous  and  spirituous  liquors,  $500  for  a 

the  peace,  or  other  Jadidal  oiiicer,  charged  with  the  distiller  of  grain,  and  $1,000  on  express  and 

crime  of  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  in-  telegraph  companies.    A  poll-tax  of  two  dol- 

BhaVbe^madTtl;  '^  *^«ThYt'Ldi*^^  '""on^wwinMne  ^^  *  ^^^  "  ^®^*®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^ 

at  the  time  the^oSfn^was  wmmitt^d^^ch  jSsSce  5^»  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 

of  the  peace  or  other  judicial  officer  shall  not,  for  fifty-five  years,  which,  together  with  certain 

that  cause,  discharge  such  person :  Rromded^  it  shall  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  bill^  is  to  be 

be  proved  by  the  testimony,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  expended  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 

justice  of  the  peace  or  other  judicial  officer,  that  Aif  i^-jj-  ArA  hnnn  J  nnt  nnlv  fnr  t>iA  fnTPa 

such  person  is  guilty  of  such  oflfence,  unless  e-^cuscd  ^"  lands  are  bound,  not  only  lor  tne  taxes 

for  want  of  sane  mind.  thereon,  but  also  for  taxes  due  on  personal 

Seo.  %.  Be  U  furiher  enacUd^  That  such  officer  property,  and  for  the  poll-tax  due  from  the 

shall,  in  the  circumstances  provided  for  in  the  firat  owners  of  such  lands.    The  following  proper- 

Boetion  of  this  act,  ooDjmit  such  person  to  the  jaU  of  ty,  and  no  other,  is  exempt  from  taxation :  The 

the  county,  without  bail,  and  shall  return  all  the  pro-  Jl'««:«„  -^^««^i  ^4?  «««i.  ««^  «w^.«-  ^r.^^^  .  «ii 

ceedings  lito  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county,  and  wearhig  apparel  of  each  and  every  person ;  all 

ihcreuponthejudgeofsaid  Circuit  Court  or  chancel-  cemeteries  used  exclusively  for  bunal   pur- 

lor  of  the  district  shall,  on  the  suffgestion  of  the  dis-  poses ;  property,  real  and  personal,  belongiug 

trlct  attorney,  or  the  counsel  of  tlie  accused,  issue  a  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  State,  or  to  any 

'^l%^ArU^^^^rK^'':^il  «»«°*^  «'  incoporated  dtjr  or  town  within 

judge  or  chancellor  Should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  *"«  i**™®*   ^^  *o  "»y  religious  society,   and 

person  so  accused  was  insane  at  the  time  of  commit-  church  property,  or  incorporated  institution. 
Vol.  X.— «a  ▲ 
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for  the  education  of  youth,  used  exclusively  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  best  course  to  bf 

for  the  benefit  of  such  society  or  institution,  pursaed  would  be  to  fund  all  outstanding  war- 

or  held  by  the  trustees  of  schools,  and  school  rants,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  thus  securing  a 

lands  for  the  use  of  any  school;  and  all  dogs;  loan  from  our  own  people:  then  require  Uie 

one  gun  kept  for  private  use ;  poultry  and  taxes  of  the  State  to  be  paia  in  currency,  and 

household  furniture,  not  to  exceed  three  hun-  the  tax-collectors  to  report  to  the  Auditor,  and 

dred  dollars  in  value ;  and  all  property  of  ag-  pay  into  the  Treasury,  quarterly,  all  taxes  col- 

ricultural    and '  mechanical  associations    and  iected  by  them.^' 

fairs,  where  no  dividends  are  declared ;  to-  The  condition  of  the  State  prior  to  its  re- 
gether  with  all  property  of  benevolent  and  construction  was  not  favorable  to  the  success- 
charitable  institutions;  and  the  libraries  of  all  fnl  operation  of  the  various  charitable  institu- 
persons ;  and  the  tools  of  any  mechanic,  ne-  tions ;  but,  early  in  the  year,  efforts  were 
cessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade  or  oc-  made  by  the  proper  authorities  toward  such 
cupation.  a  reorganization  of  these  important  insti- 
The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Ac-  tutions  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  in 
counts,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  March,  the  community  needing  their  assistance.  The 
shows  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  Oc-  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Blind 
tober  16,  1865,  to  March  1, 1870,  to  have  been  Asylum  shows  that  twenty-one  pupils  were 
$4,351,741.43,  of  which  the  sum  of  $2,267,-  maintained  during  the  year  1869,  at  an  average 
488.66  was  in  uncurrent  funds ;  the  disburse-  cost  to  the  State  of  $474.70  per  year  for  each 
ments  by  warrant  for  the  same  period  amount-  pupil ;  this  average  cost  is  regarded  as  exceed- 
ed to  $2,819,532.80.  The  amount  of  warrants  ingly  high,  and  arises  from  the  omission  in  the 
outstanding  on  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  was  system  of  aU  training  in  handicrafts.  A  remedy 
$287,993.95,  of  which  the  sum  of  $47,281.83  for  this  defect  is  urged  both  with  a  view  of 
was  on  account  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  reducing  the  cost  of  supporting  the  blind,  and 
tion.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1,  1866,  of  enabling  them  to  support  themselves  after 
the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  were  $2,079,-  leaving  the  school.  Another  defect  in  the  law 
319.72,  and  the  disbursements  by  warrants  for  is  the  provision  limiting  the  privileges  of  the 
the  same  period,  $296,285.82  ;  for  the  year  institution  to  the  whites.  The  removal  of  this 
ending  May  1,  1867,  the  receipts  were  $916,-  restriction  has  been  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
122.50,  and  the  disbursements  by  warrants,  emor,  and  **  that  the  law  in  this  case  shall  be 
$555,627.83 ;  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1868,  altered  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  prin- 
the  receipts  were  $429,.551.19,  and  the  dis-  ciple,  that  no  law  of  Mississippi  shall  make 
bursen^ents  by  warrants,  $576,934.72;  while  distinctions  on  the  ground  tp«<?/a«to  of  color." 
the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1869,  Including  the  colored  blind  who  need  thebene- 
amountea  to  $501,975.84.  The  attention  of  fits  of  this  charity,  the  whole  number  of  blind 
the  Legislature  was  turned  to  the  necessity  of  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sev- 
amendmg  the  laWs  on  the  subject  of  the  lands  '  enteen  and  a  half  years,  to  be  provided  for,  is  es- 
held  by  the  State  for  taxes.  These  lands  now  timated  at  about  sixty.  **  I  recommend^"  says 
amount  to  over  two  million  acres,  a  portion  the  Governor,  "  that  I  be  authorized  to  make 
of  which  have  be^n  held  by  the  State  since  the  question  of  educating  the  blind  the  subject 
1848,  and  subject  the  State  to  an  annual  ex-  of  investigation  by  a  commission,  with  a  view 
pcnse  of  not  less  than  $30,000.  It  is  thought  to  a  report  on  the  existing  State  establishment, 
that  by  judicious  legislation  these  lands  could  the  transfer  of  our  blind  scholars  to  the  insti- 
be  made  a  source  of  great  revenue,  and  fur-  tute  at  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  establishment  of 
nish  homes  for  thousands  of  her  citizens,  the  charity  on  a  footing  commensurate  with 
Hence  it  was  recommended  that  the  penalty,  in  the  demands  of  the  new  order  of  things,  under 
the  form  of  damages,  where  lands  are  delin-  a  system  of  careftil  economy,  by  the  employ- 
quent  for  taxes,  be  increased  at  least  100  per  ment  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  us  for 
cent.,  in  the  belief  that  fewer  lands  will  there-  that  purpose  in  the  present  availability  of  cer- 
by  be  suffered  to  become  delinquent,  and  that  tain  public  buildings  at  Natchez." 
more  of  said  lands  will  be  purchased  by  the  For  several  years  past  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
citizens  of  the  State.  In  making  suggestions  the  State  hare  been  provided  for  in  the  asylum 
concerning  the  proper  financial  policy  to  be  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
adopted,  the  Auditor  says :  "  Our  State,  at  are  now  nearly  200  of  that  class  in  the  State, 
this  time,  presents  the  anomalous  condition  of  and  that  of  this  number  there  are  about  forty 
having  no  public  debt,  and  yet  her  warrants  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  and  a 
are  at  heavy  discount,  there  being  no  fimds  in  half,  needing  instruction.  The  attention  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay  them.  This  condition  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  to  the  necessity 
affairs  should  not  exist.  The  resources  of  the  of  establishing  a  school  for  these  deaf-mutes, 
State  are  ample,  and  her  citizens  should  not  and  "  so  reorganizing  it  that  when  the  pupils 
be  subjected  to  loss  on  account  of  any  depre-  shall  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  their  term, 
elation  of  her  paper.  As  to  the  remedy  for  seventeen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  they  may  be 
this  evil,  there  may  be  great  diversity  of  opin-  given  to  the  world  not  only  trained  in  ele- 
ion.  After  much  thought  and  consideration,  I  mentary  knowledge,  but  also  skilled  in  useful 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  trades."    Until  the  completion  of  such  an  in- 
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Stitution,  it  is  recommended  that  a  contract  be  atould  traverse  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  thus  be- 

made  for  the  education  of  this  class  in  the  come  a  great  public  State  railroad. 

««^i.,«,  «♦  T)flf^«  !?,>«««  -rv«  ♦k«*  ^#<,^».A  «ia:»i>  ^'  The  termination  of  said  railroad  at  Canton,  or 

asylum  at  Baton  Rouge,  or  that  of  some  neigh-  Brandon,  or  Jackaon.  would  dwarf  it  down  to  a  mere 

Dormg  State,  at  a  rate  per  annum  not  exceeding  local  road,  and  depnve  it  of  the  great  public  State 

two  hundred  dollars  per  pupU.     The  accom-  character  it  should  poasess;  and  such  termination 

modations  for  the  insane  of  the  State  are  en-  should  be  deprecated  bj  every  pubUo-spirited  citizen 

tirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wante  of  that  ^  tlt^fs^ldi  bUl  is  passed,  we  do  hereby  pledge 
class.  Ihe  number  of  insane  oared  for  by  the  LeakeCountyin  the  sum  of  $60,000  in  aid  of  the  build- 
State  was  about  160 ;  it  is  now  estimated  that  ing  of  said  road. 

tjo  n'i'5'f  "«««V''"P  *'***T*"*»^^''  ""*  ^^  The  company  was  finally  incorporated  tinder 

short  of  400,    This  large  estiinated  uicreaw  w  ^^^           ^^  t^   g^i   j^^^^  ifi^ippi  City, 

explamed  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  and  Padncah  RaaroaS  Company 

the  insane  held  under  private  care  has  greatly  ^  ,^^  j^  j„   ^^^^^  of  coMtruction,  ft-om 

diminished  mthin  the  naiit  few  years,  and  by  Chattanooga,    TeSn.,    to   Meridian,    in    this 

the  belief  that  the  freeaom  of  tlie  slaves  will  g^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Alabama  and 

add  to  the  nnmber  of  the  insme,  for  the  reason  Chattanooga  Railroad.    This  road  receives  aid 

^^c^^i^V^^'""  "^V.-  ™  ^""«*L^."»  ^^  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  bnt  is  buUt  mainly 

inn'^n  "^  ^^'^  population,  and  71  m  each  ^    New-England  capital?    The  Elyton  and 

100,000  among  the  free  colored,  the  proportion  /terdeen  EaUroad  Company  was  chartered 

°  J.Tf.rnnT''^  ^A  ^""^  ^•'  *"^^  !i  /k'  l>y  the  Legislature  this  ySir.  The  Vicksbnrg 
each  100,000.  fte  Governor  recommends  the  ^^  Meridian  Railroad  Company  were  author- 
separation  of  the  white  and  the  black  in  the  .^^^  « to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  a  branch 
treatment  of  the  insane.  "If  a  muttnre  of  ,^^  „,  ^  extension  of  their  railroad  from 
races,"  he  says,  "be  made  the  condition  of  gome  suitable  point  on  the  same  to  the  bank 
narticipation  in  our  pubho  charities^  no  matter  ^f  ^^^  Mississippi  River."  The  terminus  has 
tow  you  may  regard  the  wisdom  of  the  oW  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Vicksburg.  The  following  rail- 
tion,  that  condition  will  act  among  the  whites,  ,„^  companies  were  «ilso  chartered :  Nitehez 
to  a  very  great  e^ent,  as  a  virtual  exclusion.  ^^^  Jackson ;  Canton  and  Vicksburg;  Mobile 
We  must  deal  with  this  f?ct  as  we  find  it  and  Northwestern ;  GreenviUe,  Deer-creek,  and 
Whde  unwillmg  to  recognize  it  to  the  extent  k^uj^  p^^^  RaUroad  Companies.  The  sub- 
of  an  absolute  prohibition  m  law,  of  a  mixture  .^^j  „f  „  ^^^^  ^^^  VicksbuJg  to  Grenada  aia 
of  the  two  classes  of  pupils  m  the  Instotution  ^^^^  city  was  also  much  discussed,  and  citi- 
for  the  Blind,  or  in  the  establishment  for  the  ^^^g  ^f  y^^oo  City  subscribed  $66,000  toward 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  recommend,  m  conadera-  ^he  project,  and  were  ready  to  vote  $100,000 
tion  of  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  aiose  afflicted  j^„^^  ^^jf^  jj  ^„  believed  that  the  plant- 
people,  and  on  the  general  ground  that  an  en-  g„  ^f  Yazoo  County  would  also  contribute 
forcedviolationof  their  opmions  will  bnt  serve  lanrely 

as  a  denial  of  their  rights  under  the  State  char-  ^he  subject  of  immigration  has  been  promi- 

ities,  that  the  superintendents  of  those  char-  ^g^j  j^  the  minds  of  the  people.    To  secure 

ities  shaU  receive  ample  withority,  m  law,  to  immigrants  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 

exercise  a  wise  discretion  m  the  classification  gtate,  and  supply  laborers  to  the  planters,  im- 

and  keeping  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  races."  migration  socfeties  have  been  organized  in  va- 

The  snbiect  of  railroad  facilities  occupied  ^^^  counties,  and  also  a  "Central  Immi- 

conaderable  attention  among  the  people  of  ^5^,^  Society,"  holding  monthly  meetings  at 

the  State,  and  also  in  the  Legidature.    Per-  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.    Thefollow- 

haps  the  most  important  railroad  line  proposed  ^   sections  of  the  constitution  of  this  society 

was  one  running  north  and  south  through  show  its  object  and  purposes : 

the  State,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Tennessee  line.  „           .  %,    ,  „  ^     ,     ,        .  ^                 j 

A  hill  wM  Mrlv  infrfxlnrpd  into  fhn  T^Mrialo.  SlCTlOH  6.  It  sboll  be  the  duty  Of  the  correspond- 

A  bill  was  early  introaucea  mio  tne  l^egisla-  j      gjoretories  to  correspond  with  aU  persons  who 

ture  to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  road  may  wish  for  information  regarding  the  plans  and 

over  this  route  tmder  the  name  of  the  Ship  purposes  of  tliiB  society;  andtorep^toiminqnirie* 

Island,   Kosciusko,   and    Tennessee  Railroad  touching  the  climate,  eoils,  and  prodnctions  of  onr 

Company.    On  the  2d  of  April  whUe  thU  bill  countiy,  and  other  advantages  of  our  commumty ; 

~»o   „»/■».   ^^^^A^,^tt^r.    «   Ji.^aH^^  ^f  t\..  and,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  reproduce  the  same 

was  under  consideration,  a  meetmg  of  the  through  the  preis,  and  to  Artier  the  objects  of  this 

citizens  of  Leake  County  was  held  to  disonss  gocie^  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

the  matter.    The  following  resolutions  passed  Szo.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  diraetoiy  to  inspect 

by  this  meeting  may  be  taken  as  expressing  and  report  on  all  applications  made  to  the  society  for 

the  sentiments  of  tho  people  riong  the  pro-  ^^^^"^0^'^ CeuSbriJp'SuTn ^  ?« 

posed  route  upon  the  subject:  especially  after  the  interests  of  the  immigrants,  and 

Buoleed^  1.  That  said  line  of  railroad  meets  l>ur  see  that  they  are  protected  in  their  rights ;  to  pro- 
most  hearty  approbation.  vide  temporary  lodging  and  refreBhmenta  for  the 

2.  It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Missis-  immifcrants  on  arrival ;  the  expenses  of  the  same  to 

sippi  that  a  great  seaport  city  shall  be  built  at  Ship  be  refunded  by  the  applicant  procuring  the  services 

Island  Harbor,  and  the  commerce  of  the  State  be  of  the  Immigrant,  and  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  apph- 

thus  made  independent  of  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  cation  as  to  bind  the   applicant  for  all  expenses 

New  Orleans.  caused  by  his  failure  to  promptly  comp*y  with  his 

8.  The  line  of  the  railroad  from  Ship  Island  Harbor  contract. 
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The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Mississippi,  taken  in  1860,  and  approximate  for  1670^ 


COY7NT1B9. 


Adams  . . . . 
Alcorn...., 

Amite 

Attala 

Bolivar.... 
Calhoan... 
Carroll..... 
Chlcicasaw. 
Choctair.  . 
Claiborne . . 

Clark 

Coahoma. . . 
Copiah.. . . . 
Covington. 
DeSolo.... 
Franklin. . . 
Greene. . . . , 
Grenada... 
Hancock. . . 
Harrison... 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaqnena.. 


1870. 


17,630 

10.481 

10,978 

14,774 

9,733 

10,661 

31,047 

19,899 

16,988 

18,886 

7,606 

7,144 

30,606 

4,758 

83,031 

7,498 

3,088 

10,671 

4.389 

5,796 

80,488 

19,870 

6,887 


1860. 


30,165 

•  •  •  • 

19,880 
14,109 
10,471 

9,618 
83,086 
16,436 
16,723 
16,679 
10,771 

6,606 
16,898 

4,406 
38,886 

8,365 

3,333 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,189 

4,819 

81,889 

17,791 

7,881 


COUNTIES. 


Itawamba  * . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflfersott.... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Laflirette.... 
Lanoerdale. , 
Lawrence... 

Leake 

Lee* 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Nozabee 

Oktibbeha... 

Panola , 

Perry 


1870. 


7,813 

4,863 

10,884 

18,848 

8,3ia 

13,930 

18,813 

13,463 

6,790 

8,496 

16,965 

10.184 

80.608 

30,948 

4,311 

89,416 

83,681 

7,489 

9,807 

80,906 

14,891 

31,096 

8,694 


1860. 


17,605 

4,183 

11,007 

15,849 

8,833 

11,688 

16,135 

13,818 

9,818 

9,834 


88,685 
88,888 

4,686 
98,838 
81,988 

8,848 

9,661 
30,607 
18,977 
13,794 

8,006 


COOXTIBSb 


Pike 

Pontotoc  •-. . 

Firentlflfl 

Kankin 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sonllower. . . 
Tallahatchie. 

Tippah 

Tishemlngo. 

I'nnlca 

Warren ..... 
WaaUngton. 

Wayne 

WUkinson... 

Winston 

YaUobnaba.. 
Tazoo 


ToUL. 


1876^ 


11,808 

18,685 

9,847 

13,977 

7,848 

6,718 

7,186 

6,015 

7,868 

90,787 

7,860 

6.888 

86,785 

14,569 

4,806 

18,488 

6,964 

18,354 

85,8(rr 


884,984 


1866U 


11,183 
93,113 

•  •  «  • 

13,635 

8,189 

6,080 

7,688 

6,019 

7,690 

83i») 

84,149 

4,806 

90,696 

16,679 

8,691 

15,988 

9311 
16,953 


791,805 


The  following   tabic,  compiled   from   the  the  jear  1870,  as  compared  with  the  same  sta- 

United  States  censns,  shows  the  agricaltaral  tistics   for    1860.    These    cotmtiee  represent 

products  of  six  counties — Madison, .  Holmes,  abont  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  x>cpula- 

Bankin,  Neshoba,  Jones,  and  Landerdale — ^for  tlon  and  wealth  of  the  State : 


PRODUCTS,  ETC. 


Improved  land  in  fonn» acres. . . 

Unimproyed  land  in  farms acres. . . 

Valae  of  farms s 

Value  of  farm  Implements 

Value  of  stock 

Wages  paid,  inclndins  board 

Cotton,  bales  of  450  lbs 

Indian  com bnshel:!. 

Valne  of  animals  slaughtered 

Value  of  fium  products 

Homes ...    

Mules 


608,767 

1,044,038 

$80,946,076 

t  1,073,135 
4,709,439 


Cows 

Oxen 

Other  catae. 
Sheep ,. 


Swine 

Wheat bushels. 

Rye bosheK 

Oats bnshels. 

Rice lbs 

Tobacco. lbs 

Peas  and  beans bushels. 

Irish  potatoes bushels. 

Sweet  potatoes bushels. 

Wool lbs 

Butter lbs 

Cheese lbs 

Honey lbs 


Mohisses gallons.. 

Home  manutkctures 

Orchard  prodncis 


115,866 

8.367,140 

$818,611 

Not  giTcn. 

11,770 

13,434 

81,966 

10,771 

46,831 

84,673 

173,898 

85,705 

5,304 

10,109 

100,073 

6,038 

187,945 

48,415 

010.017 

78,899 

481,161 

1,340 

91,467 

1,431 

$98,398 

35,909 


1870. 

DXOICEASS. 

TotaL 

P«r  flank 

541,489 

67,867 

11 

688,111 

855,987 

84 

^^9^^}Si 

$14,530,914 

09 

$416,(m 

$657,084 

61 

$8,651,406 

•     $8,156,088 

46 

$1,866,808 



•  • 

43,880 

72,985 

63 

1.159,458 

8,307,688 

65 

$888,800 

$466,808 

86 

$6,868,144 

•  •••  t*«« 

■  * 

6,045 

5,735 

49 

7,961 

4.483 

86 

16,134 
5.736 

5,843 
6,046 

r. 

88,614 

19,707 

43 

81,611 

18,061 

88 

69,911 

113,985 

65 

3,517 

83,188 

86 

116 

5,088 

99 

81,884 

Increase. 

■  • 

39,576 

60,497 

GO 

8,684 

8,339 

89 

18,940 

118,805 

89 

8,131 

40,884 

63 

827,905 

418,118 

64 

17.384 

66,165 

76 

157,991 

878,170 

63 

50 

1,190 

96 

11,373 

^,094 

87 

6,118 

Increase  4.683 

■  • 

87,808 

60,588 

G3 

4,709 

81,800 

82 

MISSOURI.  The  political  history  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  during  the  year  1870,  is  one 
of  unusual  interest.  The  coavention  which 
framed  the  present  constitution  was  called  in 
1864,  when  the  feelinjrs  engendered  hy  civil 
strife  were  at  their  height,  and  far  more  intense 
in  a  border  State  which  was  the  scene  of  out- 
rage and  devastation,  and  all  the  wrongs  and 
horrors  of  such  a  warfare,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  IJnion  sentiment  was 
predominant  in  Missouri  at  that  time,  and  those 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  it  were,  for  the 
*  

*  Lee  fr6^  Itawamba  and  Pontotoc. 


time  being,  in  open  hostility  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities,  and  proscribed  from  all  polit- 
ical action.  As  a  consequence,  the  Oonstitn- 
tional  Oonvention  which  did  its  work  in  the 
early  part  of  1665,  just  before  the  final  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  army,  was  animated  with  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  those  who  had  in 
auf  measure  contributed  to  the  losses  and  suffer- 
ing of  which  Missouri  had  a  double  portion  to 
bear.  The  active  supporters  of  the  Southern 
cause  were  deprived  of  the  elective  fruiohise 
and  the  privilege  of  holding  bffice,  and  search- 
ing test-oaths  were  prescribed  for  all  who 
should  lay  claim  to  what  had  formerly  been  re- 
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garded  as  the  birthright  of  all  citizens.  Ko  pose,  and  a  liberal  bill  was  drafted  and  dis- 
sooner  had  the  conflict  ended,  and  the  bitter  cussed  at  some  length.  This  required  that  no 
feeling  which  it  had  produced  begun  to  sub-  person  should  be  excluded  from  registration, 
side,  than  a  reaction  commenced.  It  was  felt  unless  testimony  was  produced  against  him, 
by  many  that  the  proscriptive  features  of  this  and  registrars  were  prevented  from  excluding 
newconstitution  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  voters  on  their  own  knowledge  or  belief, 
genius  of  American  institutions ;  and,  so  soon  The  bill,  after  having  its  most  important  pro- 
as the  people  whose  sympathies  and  services  visions  trimmed  out  by  amendments,  was  passed 
had  been  given  to  the  movement  for  Southern  by  the  Lower  House,  but  never  became  a  law. 
independence  showed  a  disposition  to  return  It  was  felt,  however,  that  something  must  bo 
to  their  allegiance,  and  act  the  part  of  upright  done,  or  the  demands  even  of  that  portion  of 
and  faithful  citizens,  it  was  uionght  a  new  the  people  who  still  exercised  tbe  right  of 
policy  looking  to  a  removal  of  political  dis-  voting  would  not  be  satisfied.  Accordingly,  a 
abilities  should  be  inaugurated.  The  question  committee  on  constitutional  amendments  was 
of  doing  away  with  the  test-oaths,  and  to  a  appointed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session 
greater  or  less  extent  revising  the  constitution,  several  important  changes  in  the  organic  law 
has  been  the  prominent  topic  in  all  public  dis-  of  the  State  were  proposed  and  debated.  It 
cussions  for  the  last  four  years.  In  the  year  was  finaUy  determined  to  submit  to  a  vote  of 
1867  several  suits  were  instituted  for  the  pur-  the  people,  at  the  next  election,  six  separate 
po^e  of  having  the  test-oaths  declared  uncon-  amendments  to  the  constitution,  three  of  which 
stitutional,  and  the  cases  were  steadily  car-  related  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting 
ried  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country,  and  holding  office,  and  were  in  the  following 
Finally,  on  the  2d  of  February  last,  the  Su-  words  : 

preme  Court  of  the  United   States  declared  coticskkjuo  the  right  op  suvfbaoz. 

in    favor  of   the  validity  of   the    provisions  SKcnowl.  Every  male  citiron  of  the  Unitod  States, 

requiring  these  oaths.    Meanwhile  the  party  and  ovei*y  penton  of  foreign  birth  who  may  have  de- 

of  proscription  remained  in  power,  and  in  1868  clarcd  his  mtentiou  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

had  framed  a  registration  law  which  was  in-  States  according  to  law,  not  less  than  one  year  nor 

*^^A^A  *..  „^^^^  ^.«  *v,,»*x^aA  ^f  ^«».«r;»»  ««♦  more  than  five  years  before  he  offers  to  vote,  who  is 

tended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  carrymg  out,  q^^,  t^e  age  of  twenty-one  years  next  preceding  his 

with  the  utmost  ngor,  the  disenfranchismg  registration  as  a  voter,  and  who  during  the  last  sixty 

clauses  of  the  constitution.    The  energetic  en-  days  of  that  period  shall  have  resided  in  the  county , 

forcement  of  this  kept  alive  animosities  which  ci*7,  or  town  where  he  seeks  registration  as  a  voter ; 

should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  away,  and  yho  is  not  convicted  ofbnbery,pei3ury,  or  other  in- 

Duvuiu.  uay>v  UW4X  <uAvnv7u  w  i/«os»  «ff  i»j,  *u*«  famous  crimes,  nor  directly  or  indirectly  mterested  m 

made  every  political  campaign  little  less  than  ^y  tet  or  wager,  depending  upon  the  result  of  the 

a  civil  war  in  itself.    Amore  liberal  spirit  was,  election  for  which  said  reffistration  is  made,  nor 


As  early  as  December,  1866,  a  movement  other  electW  held  in  pursuance  of  tie  faws  of  Uio 

was  sot  on  foot,  of  which  Colonel  B.  Gratz  State ;  but  he  shall  not  vote  elsewhere  than  in  the 

Brown,  a  prominent  Republican,  and  formerly  a  election  district  where  his  name  is  registered,  except 

8enatorm;^Congres.8,  was  the  leader,  which  had  rrtFo~"W<^^S7n:n»rpe»^?whoTa^' 

for  its  ultimate  objects  universal  amnesty  and  ^fter  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  engage  in  any 

universal  enfranchisement,  together  with  impor-  rebellion  against  this  State  or  the  UnitedStates,  shall 

tant  reforms  in  the  revenue  system  and  civil  forever  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  any  election, 
service  of  the  country.     The  movement,  which        ^eo.  2.  Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  required  of  any 

,,r««  \.r.^^^  «♦  «  »..:J«f^  ^^r.^;^..  «*  js*  ir^r^i^  persou,  bcforo  ho  IS  Tcgistered  BB  a  voter,  or  offers  to 

was  begun  at  a  private  meetmg  at  bt.  Louis,  ^^     ^  ^^^e  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescnbed  in  the 

was  soon  felt  throughout  the  btate,  and  Colonel  sixth  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution. 

Brown  was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  but  every  personbeforehe  is  registered  as  a  qualified 

the  disenfranchised  class  in  their  endeavor  to  ^'oter*  ^hall  take  m  oath  to  support  the  ConsUtution 

regalntherightoofcitizenshipforthej^^^^^^^^^  '^'i^Ti^^^XX't^V^^T^r.^ 

ot  taking  an  honorable  ana  patriotic  part  in  the  article  of  the  constitution  and  all  provisions  thereof, 

direction  of  the  public  affairs  of  their  own  and  all  laws  of  the  State  not  consistent  with  this 

State.      He  found  a  powerful    ally  in   Carl  amendment,  shall  upon  its  adoption  be  forever  re- 

Schurz,  a  promment  German  statesman  of  the  scinded  and  of  no  effect. 
West,  who  came  from  Wisconsin  in  1867,  and,  qualifxcation  to  nou>  omcs. 

as  the  editor  of  an  influential  German  news-       No  person  shall  hereafter  be  disqualified  from  hold - 

paper,  and  a  popular  speaker  among  his  coun-  ing  in  this  State  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 

tryraen,  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  liberal  under  its  authonty,  or  of  being  an  officer,  coundl- 

•"         '    ^  man,  director,  trustee,  or  other  manager  of  any  cor- 

mavemenii.  «  ,    .  poration,  publio  or  private,  now  existing  or  hereafter 

rhe  influence  of  this  movement  was  felt  in  established  by  its  authority,  or  of  acting  as  a  pro- 

the  Legislature  of  1870,  and  an  attempt  was  fessor  or  teacher  In  any  educational  institution,  or  in 

made  to  carry  through  a  new  registration  law,  ^7  common  or  other  school,  or  of  holding  any  real 

to  take  the  nlare  of  the  hnrsh  ^milAtionfl  in-  «^^*®  ^^  ^*^®'  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any 

Zl^AM     ^  I  ^  A  .  ^«^*^^^8  ?'^-  church,  religious  society  or  congregation,  on  account 

Btltuted  two  years  before.     A  joint  committee  ©f  race  or  Solor  s)t  previous  condition  of  servitude, 

of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed  for  this  pur-  nor  on  account  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  third 
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section  of  tlio  second  nrticle  of  the  constitution;  nor  tisan  spirit  and  tyrannous  partv  machinerr  " 

shall,  hereafter,  any  such  person^  before  ho  enters  ^f  its  opponents.     The  result  of  the  election 

uponthedischarffeof  his  said  duties,  bo  reouired  to  nf  that  vAur  it   dflr»lftr««    "  waa  nrmlupfla  hv 

ta^e  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  in  the  sixth  sec-  <> ^  i      i^      i*  •  L  ^®^*?^®*'     .  was  proaucea  Dy 

tionof  said  article:  but  every  person,  who  may  be  wholesale    diflfrancnisements,    thoasands    of 

elected  or  appointed  to  any  office,  shall,  before  enter-  which,  in  addition  to  violating  the  principles 

ini?  upon  its  duties,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  of  republican  liberty,  violated  the  spirit  of  the 

affirmation  that  ho  will  support  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  constitution  itself!  iUiberal  as  that  in- 

the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  „^.„^^„4.  .     .     ^«o,^««+  ♦/?  «„fl?^o«ft   *   *  »   t* 

to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability  diligently  and  strument  is  m  respect  to  suffrage  •  *  *  It 

fiuthfully,  without  ^irtiality  or  prejudice,  discharge  was  seen  that  the  radical  party  had  ODStructed 

the  duties  of  such  office  according  to  the  constitution  the  suffrage  franchise  expressly  to  repel  citi* 

and  laws  of  this  State.                    j^j^v            a  ^®°s  ^^^^  *^®  P^^^-     ^^  ^^^^»  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  could. 


scinded  and  of  no  eifect.  cence  of  .crime,  wnere  his  own  conscience 

ABOLisHxva  OATH  OF  LOTALTT  poB  juBOBs.  oiily  could  bc  his  wltncss.    Instead  of  viewing 

Sbotion  1.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  second  the  people  as  honest  and  patriotic,  it  had  as- 

artide  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  re^ttirini^per^  jsumed  them  to  be  traitors  and  perjurers.     It 

sons  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  in  the  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  those 

sixth  section,  is  hereby  stricken  out  and  forever  ^j,^  ^^g^  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible .  of 

^^^  ®  partisans,  the  solemn  right  of  citizens  to  equal 
One  of  the  other  amendments  abolishes  the  freedom.  It  had  refused  to  abide  by  its  own 
district  courts  and  vests  all  judicial  power  in  measures,  made  and  manipulated  by  its  own 
the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  and  such  other  instruments.  It  had,  in  many  instances,  ruth- 
tribunals  as  may  be  established  by  law.  The  lessly  and  insultingly  thrown  aside  those  whom 
sixth  section  of  the  eighth  article  is  amended  so  the  manacled  voters  had  chosen  for  their  rep- 
as  to  read:  "Dues. from  private  corporations  resentatives  in  office,  and  had  placed  in  power 
shall  he  secured  by  such  means  as  may  be  pre-  over  them  those  whom  they,  in  spite  of  the 
scribed  by  law,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  stock-  attempt  to  defeat  their  will  by  an  atrocious 
holder  be  individually  liable  in  any  amount  registration,  had  ignominiously  spumed."  Still 
over  or  above  the  amount  of  the  stock  owned  the  party  did  not  despond  until  the  Supreme 
by  him  or  her."  The  following  was  proposed  Court  had  pronounced- the  test-oath  valid,  and 
as  a  new  section  to  article  nine :  the  Legislature  refused  to  amend  the  rogistra- 
SbotionIO.  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  tion  act.  This  "destroyed  the  last  hope  of 
county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  any  fair  election."  Hence  the  course  which 
inunidpalcoiporati^on,sh^rever  make  any  approp  ^j^  committee  had  determined  to  follow,  of 
ation  orpS7fh>m  any  public  iund  whatever  any  thmff  «  «  ^v/ «*^»vwvv  *a«  ^^  rm.  v*v»t,v 
in  aid  of  any  creed,  church,  or  sectorian  purpose,  or  calling  no  convention.  They  recommend, 
to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  acaaemy,  scm-  however,  that  m  any  localities  where  fair  regis- 
inary^  college,  university,  or  other  institution  of  tering  officers  are  appointed,  active  exertions 
learning,  controlled  by  any  creed,  church,  or  sectorian  ghould  be  made  for  the  election  of  candidates 
danomioation  whatever,  nor  shall  any  grant  or  dona-  „^v,.i^:««  i.k«  ^«j««?^i««  «^  ♦"k«  ^^.^•«^^..«f:« 
tion  of  personal  property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made  iipholdmg  the  prmciples  of  the  Democratic 
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_  city,  town,  or  such  public  corpora-    party.     "  They  would  further  suggest,"  they 
tion,  for  any  breed,  ohuron,  or  sectarian  purpose    say,  ^^  that  in  no  case  should  a  Democratic  vote 


by  State,  county. 


whatever.  be  cast  for  a  member  of  the  Legislature  without 

Notwithstanding  these  concessions,  the  or-  the  previous  public  pledge  of  the  candidate  to 

ganizers  of  the  liberal  movement  did  not  aban-  vote  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  test-oath 
on  their  plans,  and  the  Bepublioan  party  of  and  the  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  regis- 
the  State  was  rapidly  becoming  divided  into  tration  act.  However  individual  opinions  may 
two  widely-separated  wings,  known  as  the  differ  with  regard  to  the  proposed  suffrage 
liberal  and  the  radical.  The  Democrats  had  amendments  or  to  the  prospects  of  their  adop- 
little  or  no  voice  in  any  of  the  public  proceed-  tion  or  rejection,  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the 
ings  of  the  State,  and  the  few  members  of  the  coming  election  will  be  turned  most  hopefully 
Legislature  who  represented  that  party  had  met  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  the  removal 
in  caucus  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  adopted  a  of  the  present  snfirage  restrictions.  Inhere, 
resolution  that  it  was  ^^  inexpedient  to  call  a  owing  to  the  causes  we  have  recounted,  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  or  to  nominate  Democracy  shall  not  have  distinctive  party  can- 
candidates  for  State  offices  for  the  ensuing  didates  of  their  own,  the  few  whomaybeper- 
November  election."  The  Democratic  State  mitted  to  vote  will  be  wise  and  prudent  if  they 
Central  Committee  adopted  the  suggestion  watch  the  opportunity  to  give  the  weight  of 
contained  in  this  resolution,  and  on  the  18th  their  influence,  however  slight,  in  behalf  of  a 
day  of  August  issued  an  address,  setting  forth  liberal  policy." 

their  reasons  for  pursuing  the  course  recom-  The  close  of  the  address  is  in  these  words : 

mended.    This  address  speaks  of  the  party  in  ,„         ^              «       ,       , 

the  canvass  of  1868 as  "united,  zealous,  and  v^^t^^^Sll^J^''!^'' ^^'tl^^  retirement  of  the 

u^^^fi  1  »  1..,*  j^-1 ^   4.V-4.  i*2  ^a-^^     —  Democracy  from  a  political  campaign  SO  important  and 

5^?,    .K     V**  declares  that  its   efforts   were  critical  as  that  of  t^e  present  y7a?U  not  without  it« 

futile  "m  the  presence  of  the  prescriptive,  par-  sad  and  even  humiliating  aspects.    Great  exertions 
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In  Missouri  wo  see  the  dominant  party  Btruggling  in  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  we  are  opposed 

faotiona,  ooterles,  and  cliques,  in  competition  for  the  to  any  system  of  taxation  which  will  tend  to  the  ere- 

spoils  of  office,  and  with  no  better  motive  than  the  ation  of  monopolies,  and  benefit  one  industry  or  in- 

retention  of  power  and  place.    Confronting  them  is  terest  at  the  expense  of  ao other, 

the  pemoerac^,  strong  in  honept  purpose,  and  per-  6.  That  while  as  Americans  we  feel  in  duty  hound 

feet  in  discipline.    Whatever  befallB,  its  organization  to  preserve  a  just  and  equitable  neutrality  in  the  con* 

will  remain  intact  and  unbroken.    £ut  wnile  we  do  test  now  raging  in  Europe,  yet  we  cannot  forget  that 

not  underrate  the  importance  of  action,  and  know  in  our  late  war  the  sympathies  and  material  aid  of  the 

how  supineness  may  be  misconstrued,  there  yet,  on  Gennan  states  were  freely  given  us,  and  we  do  not 

the  other  hand,  remains  the  paralyzing  fact  that  any  hesitate  to  declare  our  unquuified  sympathy  with  the 

contest  under  present  circumstances  can  be  no  other  earnest  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  maintain  and  defend 

than  a  mockery.    The  result  would  be  whoUy  in  the  their  national  unity ;  and  we  condemn  the  course 

hands  of  our  opponents,  and  we  know  how  tliis  ad-  which  the  Dcmocratio  press  of  the  country  has  been 

vantage  would  oe   used.     We  cannot   advise  the  and  is  now  pursuing  in  support  of  a  des]|)otio  and  im- 

Democracy  to  ^o  into  a  single-sided  trial  of  this  perial  dynasty  and  a  causeless  war  agamst  a  people 

character.    Participation  in  a  mere  form  like  this  can  desiring  peace  and  aspiring  to  perfect  liberty, 

onlv  mean  acc^uiescence  in  fraud  and  wrong\  giving  tc  7.  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  people  of 

ft  snam  election  the  moral  character  ana  extern^  the  State  the  adopdon  of  the  constitutional  amend- 

appearance  of  a  real  one.    At  the  most  it  would  be  a  ment  providing  against  the  diversion  of  the  public 

useless  protest  by  means  of  ballots  against  a  tyranny  school  fund  for  sectarian  purposes, 
which  will  not  allow  Itself  to  be  put  down  by  sucn 

means  until  there  shall  be  a  revolution  in  the  party  Tho  following  minority  report,   signed*  by 

that  now  maintains  it.  three  members  of  the  committee,  was  then 

Meantime  the  evidence  of  disunion  in  the  presented : 

Eepublican  ranks  grew  more  and  more  palpa-  ^«'  *^®.  «n<l««igned,  members  of  the  committee 

t^I/Tatta*^  ;!««.       T«   <.»^»««i   ^^  ♦!,«  o«««*^ii«i  on  resolutions,  concur  m  tho  maionty  report  of  said 

ble  every  day.      In  several  of  the  senatonal  committee,  exiept  as  to  the  third  r^olution  therein 

mstncts,  separate  conventions  were  held,  and  embraced,  and  recommend  the  following  as  a  substi- 

rival  candidates  put  in  the  field.    The  general  tute  for  said  resolution : 


hut  there  was  little  hope  of  consolidating  their  Legislature  having  submitted  to  the  whole  people 

forces.     It  was  the  third  day  of  the  convention  of  the  State  the  auestion  whether  such  time  has  now 

before  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  pre-  «n-ived ;  upon  which  question  we  reco^ize  the  right 

pared  to  report.     General  Carl  Schnrz  was  of^any^^ember  of  the  party  to  vote  his  honest  con- 

the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  the 

2d  of  September  a  report  signed  by  him  and       ^^^  member  of  the  committee  offered,  as  a 

four  other  members  was  submitted,  as  follows:  further  minority  report,  the  following  addition 

JU$oh€d,  1.  That  we  congratulate  the  country  on  *<>  *^^®  ^^^  resolution  presented  by  the  ma- 

the  great  blessings  developed  under  the  auspices  of  jority : 


the  seounty  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people,  important  questions  of  State  policy  for  the  best  in- 

and  tho  rapid  diminution  of  the  national  and  State  terest  of  the  whole  people  and  for  the  future  peace 

debts,  under  economical  administration,  and  the  ex-  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  respecting  honest, 

tension  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  those  who  but  conscientious  differences  of  opinion  among  our  peo- 

yesterday  lived  among  us  as  slaves.  pie,  we  do  not  hold  support  or  opposition  to  these 

2.  That  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  all  schemes  to  amendments  a  test  of  party  fealty, 

repudiate  any  part  of  our  State  and  national  debt,  .  . 

and  firmly  pledge  the  good  faith  of  the  BepublieoA  On   the  proposition    to    adopt  this   as   an 

party  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  our  public  obli-  amendment,  a  uiscussion  arose,  which  was  par- 

^*?^S?i:  *  ^v    T>      vv          -*-    *    J      1  J    J  *  ticipated  in  with  the  utmost  warmth  by  Gen- 

r.L?.'^l?iiqSr^S.r/«.^^"^ol]l&*3  eJschurx  and  other  prominent  njeu^^rs  of 

upon  the  late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  Spirit  tlie  convention,  and  nnally  resulted  in  the 

of  disloyaltv  may  die  out,  and  aa  mav  be  consistent  adoption  of  the  minority  report  by  a  vote  of 

with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people ;  tnat  we  consider  ^9  ^q  842. 

^iL^-^i'^^^i.JS^*^®  ®,°S®'*^^iJ®^'^*-*^^^  On  the  announcement  of  this  vote  the  ut- 

aotion  oftheLegislature  of  Missouri  m  submitting  to  v/u  uu^  »""««" vw*iwa«  «*    cx-io   tvi,«  ***«   «v 

thequalifledToteraof  the  State  the  amendments  re-  "^ost  excitement  and  confusion  prevailed, 
moving  an  disqualifications  from  the  disfranohised  When  comparative  order  was  restored,  Gen- 
people  of  Missouri,  and  conferring  equal  political  eral  !McKeill  mounted  a  chair  and  gave  notice 
rights  and  privileges  on  all  classes ;  and  we  earnestly  ((  ^q  the  friends  of  the  mwority  report,  as  re- 
Son.  ^""^  *^^  ported  by  the  committee  of  liberal  Republi- 
4.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  alienation  of  our  cans,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  enfranchise- 
public  domain  to  private  corporations,  to  the  exclu-  ment  of  the  white  man,  that  they  will  with- 
sion  of  actual  settlers;  and  that  the  public  lands  draw  fromtbis  convention  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
me^n  o^f  ^e^wunf  *""*  ^""^  *^^  landless  and  laboring-  ^^,,  whereupon  nearly  250  delegates  left  the 
"1/  That^Ji?^  m  favor  of  as  rapid  a  reduction  of  convention,  headed  by  Carl  Schurz.  An  at- 
taxation  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  conscientious  tempt  was  afterward  made  m  the  regular  con- 
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vention  to  have  a  committee  of  conference  ap-  the  integrity  of  republican  instUutions,  to  the  pros- 
pointed,  but  it  proved  a  failure.  The  follow-  P-®" Vth  sf  **bd  ^"""^  ^***  ^^'^'  ^^  pwwrva- 
ing  additional  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  '^  °ThatVe  Ive  inTvCTas  rapid  a  reduction  of 
radioals :  taxation  as  will  be  consistent  with  a  conscientious 

Heaolved,  That  the  radioals  of  Missouri  heartily  discharge  of  our  public  obligations,  and  such  a  re- 
approve  and  indorse  the  Administration  of  General  form  of  the  revenue  serrice  as  will  simplify  the  mode 
U.  S.  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  of  collecting  taxes  by  the  officers  employed  for  that 
successful  soldier,  the  devoted  patriot,  the  faithful  purpose. 

friend,  and  the  Incorruptible  man.  His  statesman-  ••  That  the  safety  of  Bepublioan  Institutions  de- 
ship  is  advancing  his  name  already  as  the  greatest  mands  a  thorough  reform  or  the  dlvil  service  of  the 
name  of  history,  and  we  announce  nim  as  our  candi-  Government,  by  which  ability  and  moral  worth  tihuli 
date  for  the  next  President.  be  established  as  the  essential  qualifications  for  of- 

Besolved^  That,  while  we  are  in  favor  of  a  revenue  Ac®*  ^^^  the  corruption  and  demoraliang  influence 

for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties  of  ^hat  is  euphoniously  called  government  patron- 

upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  a^ustment  '^go  be  removed  from  our  political  life, 

or  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  7.  That  we  cordially  reoommend  to  the  people  of 

the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  this  State  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitatiioniu  amend- 

commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  nient  providing  against  any  diversion  of  the  public 

secures  to  the  working-man  liberal  wages,  to  agricul-  school  fund  for  scctuian  biuiness. 

ture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufao-  8*  That  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  schemes  to 

turers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  repudiate  any  part  of  our  State  or  national  debt,  and 

enterprise,  and  the  nation's  commercial  prosperity  firmly  pledge  the  good  fiiith  of  the  Bepublioan  party 

and  independence.  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  public  obliga- 
tions. 

The  ticket  nominated  by  this  convention  9.  We  are  opposed  to  all  the  alienation  of  our  pnb- 

was  as  follows :  for  Governor,  Joseph  W.  Mo-  ^^  domain  to  private  corporations,  to  the  exdnsion 

Clurg:   Lieutenant-Governor,   A.  J^  Harlan;  of  actual  settles,  and  that  the  public  Iwds  should 

Seoretarv  of  State  John  H  Stover  •  Treaanror  ^  ^^^^  ?  ^^^  ^°^  *^®  landless  and  labonng-men  of 

otsuroiiury  ui  obavo,  vi/iiJi  xi.  ovuvor,  xrotusurory  the  countrv 

Ohaunoey  L  FQley;  Auditor,  G.  A.  Moser;  ^he  ticket  of  nominations  was  aa  follows: 

Attorney-General,  Horace  B^ohnson;Begis-  ^^  Governor,  B.  Grat«  Brown;   Lieutenant- 

trar  of  Lands,  Joseph  H.  MoGee ;  Snpermtend-  Governor,  J.  J.  GraTelly;  Secretary  of  State, 

ent  of  Pubho  Instrnctaon,  George  P.  Beard;  j.   p  ^       j     Treasurer^  Samuel  F.  Hayesj 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  band  Wapier.  ^^^^     ^^'.^j  -^   ^raVer;  Attomey-Gen- 

The  "bolters,"  or  "Brownites,"  immedi-  «,ral,  A.  T.  Baker ;  Registr^  if  Lands,  Freder- 

ate  y  organized  a  new  convention,  with  Gen-  j^^  ^,„„„„     Superiitondent  of  pSblio  In- 

eral  SohuTE  for  its  presiding  officer,  and  pro-  gtruction,  Ira  Divolll ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 

ceeded  to  business.    The  followmg  platform  -Qgy^A  'Vf burner         •       e           i                  i 

wds  prepared  and  unanimously  adopted :  As  sooS  as'  these  two  platforms,  and  Oie 

Haolved,  1.  That  these  are  vitsl  principles  of  the  Re-  candidates  who  represented  them,  were  placed 

publican  party:  That  no  citiiensliall  be  deprived  ^^  before  the  public,  probably  one  of  the  most 

his  just  share  in  the  government  which  he  helps  to  -,:^^«^ria  <n^^4-^  y«<«»«^»:.^«  *«.««  ^^^-^-^  ;«.  ♦!.:« 

support  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  that  no  man  vigorous  State  campaigns  ever  known  in  this 

shall  be  deprived  of  the  earnings  of  his  labor  or  any  country  was  inaugurated.     Colonel  B.  Gratz 

part  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  anv  other  man.  Brown  and  General  Oarl  Schurz  addressed 

2.  That  it  is  a  violation  of  vital  republican  nrinci-  public   meetings   in    all   parts  of   the  State 

pies  to  deprive  any  man,  be  he  white  or  black,  of  a  f^  support  of  the  liberal  movement;  the  Mis- 

share  in  the  government  which  he  helps  to  support,  .'^^q       tt*                     e  ^i^^     v.\    *,  r\ 

unless  a  dew  public  necessity  demands  hU  eielu-  *^«*?  ^^P'^l^n,  one  of  the   ablest  Demo- 

sion ;  and,  as  the  Bepublioan  party  advocated  negro  cratic  journals  m  the  West,  came  out  in  their 

siuSrage  in  1868,  so  it  now  advocates  the  adoption  of  support,  carrying  with  it  a  powerAil  influence 

constitutional  amendments  conferring  upon  colored  among  the  Democrats;  while  General  Sohurz's 

ties  fh>m  white  men.  among  the  G-erman  voters.    Arrayed  on  the 

8.  That  the  Republican  party,  as  it  fouffht  against  other  side  was  the  administration  of  the  State, 

slavery,  which  deprived  a  man  of  the  whole  of  his  with  Governor  McClurg  at  its  head^  and  in 

^^^J^^J'f^^^^^^^^^^^^ry?^  some  measure  the  national  Administration  at 

every  form  of  taxation  which  deprives  a  man  of  any  TfT«„u!««*^«     <u«   r>^^«iA^^4-   n.^r.^4^   «,»^f»    ;« 

shar£  of  his  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  Washington,   for  President  Grant  wrote    m 

it  is  therefore  uneouivocally  hostile  to  any  tariff  September  to  the  revenue  collector  at  St.  Louis 

which  fosters  one  industry  or  interest  at  the  expense  in  the  following  terms : 

j^n^^Jli.^  ♦:«»-.  V*-  ^^^ ^v      *v       ^  •           *  I  regard  the  movement  headed  by  Carl  Schurz, 

«/;„Tfe  3!ttT«^f  r^I^^^^VJ^^^^  Brown,  etc.,  as  simUar  to  the  Tennessee  and  Virginii 

of  public  safety,  upon  which  alone  the  dislranchise-  movements,  intended  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  Re- 

rJi.VwwT^'i?^^^      ""'^TJir  °r^^  ho  justified,  i,ii^^   Jrt    over  to  tho  DomocVa^,  and  thus  gWe 

JLTl^^J^tSTsii^^'i^Si?'*^^^^  them  control:     •      •      •     I  hope  yiu  will  aU  seo 

oally  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitutionsl  '^  »,*         a.      i    i                •  i.       iji^t    -n      •  i 

amendments  commonly  called  the  suffrage  and  office-  -i  hereafter  the  known  wishes  of  the  Fresiuent, 

holding  amendments,  believing  that  under  existing  and  whatever  influence  was  connected  with 

wroumstanoes  the  removal  of  political  disabilities,  as  him,  were  recognized  as  forming  one  of  the 

;^^il?gru>«^r'ofl^S?'V^S^'o:^t*tti'^  dements  in  the%truggle.    Whuf  the  canvass 

tion,  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  good  ^"^^^  goii^g  forward,  it  was  claimed  by  the  radi- 

futh,  patriotism,  and  sound  policy,  and  essential  to  cals  that  they  too  were  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
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policy  for  restoring  the  rights  of  citizensliip  to  The  Congressmen  chosen  at  the  same  elec- 

the  disfranchised  men  of  the  State.    At  a  tion  were  as  follows :  First  district,  Erastns 

county  convention  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep-  "Wells,  Democrat;   second  district,  G.  A.  Fin- 

tember  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt-  kelnburg,  Liberal  Eepnblican ;  third  district, 

ed :  J.  R.  McCormick,  Democrat ;  fourth  district, 

RetohMd,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  enfranchiBe-  0.  E.  Havens,  Radical ;    fifth  district,  S.  A. 


ment,  and  £Wly  indorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Liberal  Republican;    ninth   district,  Andrew 

him  npon  this  subject  in  his  last  annual  message  to  King,  Democrat—four  Democrats,  two  Liberal 

the  General  Assembly  of  this  State.  Republicans,  and  three  Radicals. 

StKilMd,  That  as  soon  as  suoh  enfranchisement  is  xhe  election  effected  a  complete  change  in 

effected,  and  in  view  of  the  fitct  that  our  State  con-  xv^  ^«,«.«^«u:^«  ^p  +1**  qa^.*^^  t  /^rr;oin4-»i.A  <Ji^;^i. 

stitution  was  fhuned  at  a  time  when  thd  flames  of  P<^  composition  of  the  State  Legislature  which 

a  civil  discord  were  raging  in  the  land,  and  adopted  is  now  controlled  by  the  Liberal  Kepubhcans, 

at  a  time  when  stem  necessity  rendered  it  inex-  or  *^  bolters.''     This  is  regarded  as  insuring  an 

pedient  for  the  whole  people  to  participate  in  its  entire  revision  of  the  State  constitution.     The 

Sfa'^i^n'ili^do'S^^^^^  amendments  proposed  by  the  last  Legislature 

tion,  upon  the  adoption  of  which  all  the  people  can  ^^^e  adopted  by  large  majorities.    1  he  whole 

vote.  vote  on  the  suni-age  amendment  was  183,984, 

nr.^^^^^  "if^no^^  ♦^^  ^r>r.¥^  ♦1.^  Axii^,^?««  of  whlch  117,518,  or  a  minority  of  101,052, 

Governor  McClurg,  too,  wrote  the  follow  ng  .    ^      ;  ^  j'^  ratification ;  129,522  were 

^r^^T  V  ^'''*^'^''  ""^""^  ''  '^^'^'^''^  '"^  '^^  ca«t  on  the  amendment  relating  to  qualifica- 

letter  itseii:  ^^             ^               ^             ^  tion  for  office,  of  which  112,795  were  for  its 

Dbab  FniEifB:  I  thank  you  yery  much  for  your  of  106,068  in  its  favor.  ^^  ,      .      ^       .       , 

kind  and  considerate  letter,  and  expression  of  per-  In  a  speech  made  at  bt.  Louis  alter  the  elec- 

sonal  ref^ard.    You  say :  ^^  I  would  like  to  know  if  tion,  in  response  to  a  serenade.  Colonel  Brown 

you  »em  favor  of  removing  the  test-o^bs  and  all  acknowledges  that  his  success  was  due  in  a 

X^ttt ! "          *"  »^^^^  measure  to  the  support  given  him  by  the 

Thave  ever  been  in  fevor  of  their  removal  when  Democrats.     The  foUowing  are  his  words  : 


in  fa^vVy  their  r/X-al  byX'  S.odr&ea<ly%hen  ^^l  ""^JtlZ^JZ^ltl^^^t  ^^^^^ 

provided  in  the  constitution;  that  is,  through  the  ^IJ^  ^11^ T ^J}^J^v}rA^^ 

t^Uture.    It  will  be  seen  that  I  then  mile  no  S.^^  *J?5*,?.^?^li^iw 

S&roS^To^t^tl^^^  StTons^l'o'rep^^^^ 

Sr?,^  Z^^lm^^f ,  ^ifnf  tS^  \^^^^l\^}^f  tt  ^^  of  the  commou  country  than  has  thVDemocratic 

SSfTpo^^nffnTtn  nn^W      R^Ifi^fnW^  T^  wnl  V^l  in  the  Ust  elccttou  in  this  Sutc  of  Missouri. 

ssiSiSwrfrr^to^^^^^^^^^  TK't^^l'^^^^^^  "'^"' 

r:!^^i--*^.tm^^^  Srn^s^dr;iic^%rs: 


f^o?X??SnntSS^wfm.n^^^^  occupied  bcforc     it  has  go^e  for  the  rights  of  all 

>f«  iSr  J/    ?&^^^^^^^  men,  and,  m  so  dimg,  it  h£i  made  an  initiative  of  the 

?J5.t^l*       ^  *^!i  A  "  authorized  Senator  Drake,  ^  ^  J  ^j^^^    ^      ^'^a.  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Colonel  Stover,  and  General  Johnson,  and  others,  to  1^^  cut  iteeff  looscl^om  the  formulas  and  the 

^     v^rVSS^vI!^  ^i^f^w"^  "'''  opposition,  obstructions  of  the  past,  and  it  has  made  a  pktform 

Very  truly  "^^  "»§ff  *Wi  ^^^„,  upon  which  the  voung  iLen  of  this  nation  can  stand. 

Your  obedient  servant,  a  platform  where  they  can  stand  disembarrassed  of 

J .  w .  Mci.j^  u  nw.  ^f  ^jjg  antecedents  that  have  gone  before  them— dis- 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  could  be  embarrassed  of  aU  that  retinue  of  party  njachinciy 

r«medWthen,aJtheadv«nta^^^  SS*re^f^'MTe'4^»i?r«ht!J?^» 

the  raoioals  may  have  derived  from  having  the  p^re  Democracy,  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  the 

.  administration  of  the  8tate  on  their  aide,  with  future.    Fellow-citisens,  so  far  ns  this  question  con> 

the  execution  of  the  registration  law  in  their  ccms  our  own  State,  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that  X 

hands,  the  Liberal  (Brown)  party  was  trium-  "cognize  this  as  the  triumph  ""f  ^^J^^jJ^^^J 

i_     X4J.-U     ix»i'v  J       x-L    ftxi_  recofimize  this  as  the  mitiation  of  a  reconstruction  oi 

phant  at  the  election  which  occurred  on  the  8th  ou? gSite  from  its  bottom  upward ;  that  I  recognize 

of  November.     The  official  returns  furnish  the  it  as  the  initiative  of  a  now  convention  to  reoreuiizo 

following  figures:    Total  vote  for  Governor,  our  fundamcntallaw.  And,  accepting  it  in  that  light. 

166,625;    for  Brown,  104,771;    for  McClurg,  I  wish  you  all  good  cheer  in  the  future,  hoping  and 

62  854-  Brown'fl  maiftritv  41  filT      Tlio  oth^r  trusting  only,  m  addition  to  that,  that  the  lesson 

D^,50*,  urown  8  majority,  4l,y  17.     itiQ  ouier  ^^^^^  g^  y^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^    ^^^  election  to  the  nation 

candidates  of  the  same  party  were  chosen  by  ^t  larjje  will  be  received  and  accepted,  and  that  the 

large  m^orities.  national  Kcprcsentatives  who  have  been  sent  from 


the  WesMm  ooimtrT',  when  lUo  j  on  Joratnnd  tha  foroa 

and  altroifloanoe  of  nil  ' — '--   — :"  — -" — ■■ — J 

T  for  tlioa 


vill  undersUod 


„cs^ni 


nnd  consort  with  anybody  nnd  BTaryljod^  that  will 
rcduCfl  to  the  nearer  RppTOximatJon  of  juatico  and 

U.1  undei  the  folie  and  fraudulanC  guise  of  rt  rereaue 
tariff. 
Aside  trom  this  memorable  poiitical  cam- 

Saign,  there  waa  littlo  In  tbe  pobllo  affoira  of 
[is»oari  daring  tlie  year  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  The  Legislatare  which  met  on  the 
last  Monday  of  Beceraber,  1SS9,  continned  ila 
sesaions  UDtil  near  the  end  of  March,  and  in 
th&t  time  passed  22T  acts  ond  adopted  18  joint 
resolntions. 

A  large  ahare  of  attention  won  givon  to  edn- 
cational  matters.  A  long  debate  occarred  on 
the  qaestion  of  disposing  of  the  lands  donated 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cnltnral  Collej;^,  and  of  locating  that  institn- 
tion.  Several  members  were  in  favor  of 
diverting  the  fands,  if  tiie  permission  of  Con- 
gress oontd  bo  obtained,  to  the  benelit  of 
the  common  schools.   Another  qneation  which 


was  warmly  debated  was  that  of  czclnding 
colored  persons  from  the  college,  Tlie  subject 
WOE  finally  disposed  of  by  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointraont  of  commissioners  to  select  the  lands 
ond  locate  the  institution,  and  the  proposed 
discrimination  agunst  colored  nersons  was  re- 
jected. Sobsequently  the  worK  of  the  com- 
mission was  accomplished  in  part,  and  the 
institntion  located  at  Colnmbia,  in  Boono 
Connty.  Two  Normal  Schools  were  also  es- 
tablished, one  at  Kirksvillo,  in  Adair  Connty, 
and  the  other  at  Sedalia,  in  Pettis  County,  and 
a  school  of  mines  and  metollnrgj  was  founded 
at  Holla,  io  Phelps  Connty.  An  act^was  also 
passed  amending  the  general  school  law,  and 
another  authorizing  cities,  towns,  and  connUcs, 
to  organize  Bchoola. 

The  Federal  ceDsas  shows  that  Missonri  has 
advanced  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  position 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  since  1860.  The 
population  is  now  1,714,000,  an  increase  of 
532,000  in  ten  years,  The  following  table 
gives  the  details  by  counties  for  the  years  1860 
and  1870; 
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St.  Louis  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  fourth  that  city  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ar- 

city  in  the  country  in  point  of  population.    It  rivals  of  vessels  of  SOO  tons  each  and  upward  :   . 

now  nnmbets  312,9Q3  inhabitants,  an  increase  From  Upper  UlimUalppl  River <Wt 

of  100,545  since  1880.    The  other  important  "    ^"T      "  "     2* 

cities  are:  Kansas  City,  82,883  inhabitants;  ..    Mj,,ouri  ■'     m 

St.  Joseph,  14,957;   and  Springfield,  5,603,  ;;    bwo  ;;     JOT 

The  oaaessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  I.'     T^gSIlt°  '■'     m 

State  is  $557,686,387.    The  tasable  property  "    Red  "     W'^V-W^VZat 

of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is :   real  estate,  $217,-  ".     2?''^    .  ,"     } 

855,811  i  personal  estate,   $57,777,720  ;  total,  •■     XSe"  "::::     T 

$375183,331.    The  extent  of  the  commerce  of  toioi sTm 
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The  receipts  of  lumber  for  the  year  were 
240,760,000  feet,  being  an  increase  of  64,677,- 
474  feet  over  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
of  cattle  were  201,248  head,  against  124,885 
for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  56,868 
head.  The  receipts  of  grain  were  23,908,910 
bushels,  an  increase  of  4,704,875  bushels  over 
1869.  The  receipts  of  flour  were  2,922,630 
barrels,  against  2,430,885  for  1869,  an  increase 
of  591,795  barrels;  there  were  at  the  same 
time  manufactured  1,851,788  barrels  of  flour, 
against  1,068,592  barrels  in  1869,  an  increase 
of  288,141  barrels.  Of  lead  there  were  received 
284,908  pigs,  against  228,286  pigs  jfi  1869,  an 
increase  of  1 1, 61 7  pigs.  Of  iron-ore  there  w^ere 
obtained  at  the  mines  and  deposits  tributary 
to  St.  Louis,  816,000  tons,  against  195,000  tons 
in  1869,  an  increase  of  121,090  tons.  The  to- 
tal product  of  pig-iron  was  72,503  tons ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  coal  received  in  the  city 
28,981,475  tons. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  city  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures : 


184M. 

18t0. 

Capital  Invested 

Hands  employed 

Waives  paid 

$13,783,948 

11,787 

$4,877,087  . 

|16,SlS,e89 

1^,610,070 

$41,761,688 

88,561 

$16,906,181 

$60,641,018 

$181,199,670 

Material  used 

Yalae  of  products 

The  mining  interests  of  Missonri  are  im- 
portant and  undergoing  rapid  development.  A 
bureau  of  Mining  was  established  by  the  last 
Legislature,  and  a  geological  survey  authorized. 


Mr.  Albert  D.  Hager  was  appointed  State  Ge- 
ologist, and  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
work  during  the  year.  The  coal-measures 
cover  about  26,000  square  miles  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  btate,  but  have  not  yet 
been  very  extensively  worked.  The  most 
important  mineral  product  is  iron,  which  is 
already  mined  to  considerable  extent.  There 
are  15  blast-ftimaces,  producing  about  188,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  annually.  The  lead-deposits 
are  also  valuable,  and  12,000,000  pounds  were 
smelted  daring  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year. 
There  are  also  rich  mines  of  zinc,  and  some 
copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

llie  railroad  system  of  Missouri  is  undergo- 
ing rapid  development.  There  are  now  2,055 
miles  of  complete  railway,  with  more  than 
1,000  miles  more  in  course  of  construction. 
The  Missouri-Valley  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  Iowa  line,  and  consolidated  with 
the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  road,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Council  Bluffs  Railroad.  The  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas  road  has  been  built  during  the 
year,  from  Sedalia  to  Fort  Scott,  106  miles ; 
181  miles  of  the  South  Pacific  were  built, 
completing  that  line  to  near  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound 
condition.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $17,866,000,  showing  a  reduction  of 
$728,000  in  one  year.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  bonds : 


SERIES. 
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'••••■••a 


Pacific  Railroad 

St.  Louis  and  I.  M.  R.  R. . 

Soathwest  Branch  Pacific  R.  R 

North  MiBBonrl  R.  R 

Platte  County  RR 

Cairo  and  FaJton  K.  R 

State  debt  proper 

Revenue  bonds 

Southwest  Branch  Pacific  R.  R.  7  per  cent. . . 
Consols 


Total, 


OiiUtaadUDffjBa.l,  *W. 

IUtlndlBl86i. 

BcOrtdlBUnL 

OattUadlnf  Dte.  tl,  '70. 

$5,670,000 

$3,000 

$148,000 

$6,419,000 

«,478.000 

8,000 

96,000 

2,879,000 

1,689,000 

16,000 

157,000 

1,456,000 

8,090,000 

6.000 

1S8,000 

i,96S,000 

548,000 

8,000 

86,000 

604,000 

483,000 

.  •  •  * 

80,000 

809,000 

468.000 

7,000 

8,000 

488,000 

48,000 

48,000 

•  •  •  • 

•■•■•• 

1,689,000 

•  ■  •  « 

•  »  •  • 

1,689,000 

S,880,000 

S8,000 

161,000 

8,737,000 

$18,66S,000 

$118,000 

$749,000 

$17,866,000 

The  bonds  outstanding  on  December  81, 
1870,  mature  as  follows : 

AUfMIBt  VMllVllkl 


Yam.  AUfMIBt  ■MtMikf . 

1873 $423,000 

1878 699,000 

1OT4 811,000 

1875 1,412,000 

1876 8,069,000 

1877 1,034,000 

1878 689,000 


Y«an,  Amount  nMtiirli)|L 

1888 488,000 

1886 I,»t4,000 

18»T 8,343,000 

1888 8,261,000 

1889.* 868,000 

1890 242,000 


Total $17,866,000 


The  receipts  of  the  public  Treasury  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  81,  1870,  were ; 

In  1869 $2,886,877  46 

In  1870 2,847,085  98 

Total $5,688,918  44 

Warrants  were  drawn  as  follows : 

In  1869 $2,718,817  07 

In  1870 10,087,187  06 

Total $13,749,664  18 

Of  this  amount,  $6,608,957.00  were  drawn 
by  authority  of  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Twen- 


ty-fifth General  Assembly,  approved  March 
24,  1870,  being  for  the  amount  of  bonds  and 
coupons  received  by  the  late  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Bishop,  and  for  the  amount  paid  for 
United  States  bonds  purchased  by  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  school  funds.  The  estimates  for 
1871  and  1872  are  as  follows  : 

BXCEIPTB. 

In  1871 $2,700,000  00 

In  1873 2,885,000  00 

Total $5,535,000  00 

XXPBNDXTCBKS. 


Ordinary  expendiinres 

Interest  on  tne  pnbilc  debt.. 

School  moneys 

Seminary  mon^s 


lan. 


$980,000  00 

1,061,216  00 

240,000  00 

12,600  00 


Totals $2,248,816  00 

AflDrr^ate  for  the  tiro  years. 


1878. 


$985,000  00 

1,061,216  00 

282,000  00 

18,280  00 


t 2,361,446  00 
4,605,362  00 


The  public  school  fund  amounts  to  $1,674,- 
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986.78,  and  affords  an  income  of  $100,206  an-  parison  of  the  construction  of  the  two  machine- 

nn^ly.    There  is  also  a  seminarj  fund  amount-  guns,  we  may  reasonahly  expect  the  Gatling 

ing  to  $108,700.  gmi  to  occupy  that  position  which  at  the  first 

The  expenses  of  the  State  penitentiary  were  it  appeared  probahle  the  mitraillear  would 

$49,166.93  in  excess  of  its  earnings.    The  num-  take. 

ber  of  convicts  on  the  5th  of  December  was  The  Gatling  battery-gun  is  no  new  weapon, 

797.  it  is  indeed,  perfectly  clear  that  the  Gatling 

MITRAILLEUB  AND    GATLING    GUN,  gun  is  the  parent  of  the  French  and  other  mi- 

The.    During  the  last  five  months  of  1870  a  trailleurs.    The  first  Gatling  gun  was  made  in 

considerable  amount  of  attention  was  given  by  1862,  and  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Indianapo- 

the  British  War-Office  authorities  to  weapons  lis,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington,  general  de- 

of  the  mitrailleur  class,  several  series  of  ex-  scriptions  of  it  being  published  in  the  Amer- 

haustive  experiments  having  been  carried  out  ican  and  European  papers.    In  the  following 

at  Shoeburyness  in  order  to  ascertain  their  ca-  year  Dr.  Gatling  sent  a  letter  of  particulars  to 

pabilities.    These  experiments  were  compara-  the  French  Government  through  M^jor  Maldon 

tive,  and  in  the  commencement  were  confined  of  the  French  Artillery  Committee.    The  Em- 

to  the  Fosberry  mitrailleur,  which  is  the  Mon-  peror  desired  the  miyor  to  obtain  further  de- 

tigny  weapon  improved  by  Msgor  Fosberry,  a  tails,  which  Dr.  Gatling  supplied,  at  the  same 

muzzle-loading  9-pounder  and  a  breech-load-  time  offering  his  guns  for  sale,  which  offer, 

ing  12-pounder  neld-gttn.    This   was  in  the  however,  was  declined.    Subsequent  to  this 

beginning  of  August ;  at   the   end  of  that  the  mitrailleur  made  its  appearance  in  France, 

month  the  comparison  was  extended  to  the  in  Belgium,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Austria.    As 

Snider  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifles.    Subse-  the  mitrailleur  is  upon  the  same  principle  as 

qiiently  the  Gatling  battery-gun^  the  invention  the  Gatling  gun,  in  so  far  as  that  it  consists  of 

^  of  Dr.  Bichard  J.  Gatling,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  number  of  barrels  grouped  together,  and  an 

was  introduced  and  fired  in  competition  with  equal  number  of  locks,  circumstances  point 

the  mitraiUeur,  the  field-guns,  and  the  rifies,  strongly  to  the  Gatling  gun  as  the  original 

and,  although  last  on  the  list  of  entries,  it  weapon. 

stands  first  on  the  list  of  results.    The  whole  A  general  idea  of  the  Gatling  battery-gun 

series  of  trials  form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  will  be  obtained  from  the  perspective  view, 

report  which  has  been  made  by  the  committee  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  gun.    The 

to  the  War-Office.  gun  consists  of  a  set  of  ten  barrels  in  combina- 

Pending  the  publication  of  this  report,  noth-  tion  with  a  grooved  cartridge-carrier  and  a  lock- 
ing is  absolutely  known  as  to  which  weapon  cylinder,  these  parts  being  all  rigidly  secured 
the  committee  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  to  a  central  longitudinal  shaft.  The  grooves  in 
service.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  the  carrier,  the  holes  in  the  lock-cylinder,  and 
believe  that  the  Gating  gun  has  been  recom-  the  barrels,  all  correspond  in  number.  Each 
mended,  inasmuch  as  twelve  of  these  guns  barrel  is  furnished  with  a  lock,  which  works 
have  been  ordered  to  be  made  and  issued  to  in  a  chamber  formed  in  the  lock-cylinder  on  a 
the  troops  for  trial,  in  order  tp  confirm  the  ex-  line  with  the  axis  of  the  barrels.  The  lock- 
periments  which  have  already  been  carried  out  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing, 
at  Shoeburyness.  The  following  is  a  summary  connected  to  a  framing  which  is  carried  along 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  practice miade  un-  both  sides  and  across  the  front  of  the  gun,  the 
der  the  committee  and  detailed  in  their  report,  latter  part  carrying  the  fore-sight.  There  is  a 
The  expenditure  of  ammunition  and  the  num-  vertical  transverse  partition  in  the  casing,  into 
ber  of  hits  made  by  the  four  heavier  weapons  which  the  main  shaft,  which  carries  the  lock- 
are  as  follows :  The  Gatling  gun,  firing  492  lb.  cylinder,  carrier,  and  barrels,  is  Joumalcd. 
of  ammunition,  scored  2,803  hits;  the  Fosberry  At  its  front  end  this  shaft  is  also  Joumaled  in 
mitrailleur  with  472  lb.  scored  1,708  hits;  the  the  front  part  of  the  framing.  On  the  rear 
12-pounder  gun  with  1,282.5  lb.  scored  2,286  end  of  the  main  shaft  is  fixed  the  revolving 
hits;  and  the  9-pounder  gun  with  1,0131b.  gear,  which  is  worked  by  a  handle  on  the 
scored  2,207  hits.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  right  side  of  the  breech-chamber.  The  rear 
produced  and  the  ammunition  expended  by  of  the  chamber  in  which  this  gear  is  placed  is 
each  weapon  as  shown  by  the  above  figures  un-  closed  in  by  a  cascable  plate,  having  an  open- 
questionably  gives  the  superiority  to  the  Gtitling  ing  through  which  the  locks  can  be  withdrawn 
gun.  But  there  are  many  other  considerations  and  replaced  when  necessary.  The  opening 
of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  importance  than  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  special  construction,  at- 
the  results  of  target  practice,  which  have  to  tached  to  the  piece  by  a  chmn.  In  front  of  the 
be  taken  into  account,  and  it  would  be  unwise  breech-casing,  and  hinged  to  the  frame,  is 
to  assume  that  the  Gatling  gun  has  been  rec-  a  curved  plate,  which  partially  covers  the 
ommended  solely  because  it  has  made  the  grooved  carrier,  and  which  forms  a  hopper 
greatest  number  of  hits.  From  our  knowl-  through  which  the  cartridges  are  fed  to  the  gun 
edge,  however,  of  this  weapon,  and  of  its  abil-  from  feed-cases.  The  cocking  apparatus  is  fixed 
ity  to  stand  the  rough-and-ready  tests  inci-  to  the  framing  of  the  gun  on  the  right  hand  of 
dent  to  actual  warfare — ^wliich  it  did  stand  the  lock-cylinder  casing.  The  framing,  which 
during  the  American  War — and  from  a  com-  is  fitted  with  elevating  and  traversing  gear,  is 
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mounted  on  a  ^a-carriogo  of  the  general  form  cases,  and  Instantlj  the  Inck  Is  moved  forward 

used  for  field-gans,  but  of  special  cocstraction  to  load  the  cartridges  iato  the  chambers  of  the 

in  detail.    The  three  gnns  at  Shoebnrjness  barrels.    By  means  of  the  cocting  device  act- 

bave  each  ten  barrels,  aod  are  of  the  respective  ing  on  the  lock,  the  cartridge  is  exploded,  and, 

calibres  of  .TS  in.,  .86  in.,  and  .42  in.  as  soon  as  the  charge  is  fired,  the  lock,  as  the 

The  operation  of  working  the  gun  is  very  gnn  is  revolved,  is  drawn  back,  bringing  with 

elmple:  one  man  places  a  feed-case  filled  with  it  the  shell  of  the  cartridge,  which  is  dropped 

cartridges  into  the  hopper,  while  another  tnrns  on  the  gronnd.    It  will  thns  be  seen  that, 

the  handle.    Bj  means  of  the  gearing  the  main  when  the  piece  la  rotated,  the  locks  in  rapid 

shaft  is  revolved,  carrying  with  it  the  lock-  anccession  move  forward  to  load  and  fire,  and 

cylinder,  looks,  carrier,  and  barrels.    As  the  return  to  extract  the  cartridge-shells .    In  oth- 

^n  is  rotated,  the  cartridgea,  one  by  one,  drop  er  words,  the  whole  operation  of  loading,  clos- 

mto  the  grooves  of  the  oarrier  Irom  the  feed-  ing  the  breech,  dischar^ng,  and  espelling  the 


TBI  OAtuKo  omt. 

empty  cartridge-cases,  Is  conducted  while  the  tirely  overcome,  and  the  recoil  absorbed,  by 

barrels  are  kept  continnonsly  revolving.    It  ia  the  weight  of  the  gan  and  carriage,  and  by  a 

to  be  observed  that,  while  the  locks  revolve  simple  device  attached  to  the  trail, 

with  the  barrela,  they  have  also  in  their  line  of  The  method  of  feeding  the  Gatling  gnn  from 

travel  a  spiral  reciprocating  movement ;  that  cases  of  cartridges,  reqnires  five  men  to  wort 

is,  each  look  revolves  once,  and  moves  forward  the  piece.    No.  1  man  tnms  the  crank;  No.  2 

andbaokat  each  revelation  of  the  piece.    The  inserts  the  cases  into  the  hopper;  No.  8  hands 

gun  can  be  discharged  with  great  rapidity,  the  cases  to  No.  a ;  No.  4  holds  the  case  in  po- 

The  shots  are  delivered  singly,  in  rapid  sncoes-  sition  ia  the  hopper  nntil  the  cartridges  are  fed 

sion,  so  that  the  tendency  to  recoil  is  only  that  ont;  and  No.  5  receives  the  empty  cases.    Bnt 

produced  by  one  shot,  and  this  teudeacy  is  en-  this  method  of  working  is  greatly  rimplified 
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by  Dr.  Gatling's  revolving  dmm-feed,  which    divisions  or  slots  around  its  ci renin ferenoe,  and 
is  tnonnted  on  one  of  tbe  three  gnns  at  Shoe-    radiating  from  tlie  centre.    Each  of  tlieae  slots 
bnrjQtiSS.    Bj  this  arrangement  one  man  ont;    contains  S6  cartridges,  placed  one  ehove  Uie 
is  reqnired  to  work  the  gun  and  at^nst  the    other  in  vertical  tine.    A  hole  in  the  ceptreof 
feed,  with  an  assistant  who  simply  charges  the    the  drnm  fits  over  a  pin  on  the  ooter  ca«Dg  of 
empty  dmm  with  cartridges,  while  the  one    the  goo,  in  front  ofwhich  is  the  hopper  through 
previously  filled  is  being  used  on  the  gntt.  which  the  cartridges  are  fed.     The  latter  pass 

Besides  the  Gatling  gnn,  we  have  a  perspeo-    to  the  hopper  through  an  apertnre  in  the  bot- 
'    r  of  the  Fosberry-MoBtigny  mitrail-    torn  of  each  division  in  the  drum.    On  the 
I  !_  >-i. .. ..  .    ...  1  »    .  1  .      j^^  ^j  jjjg  cawng,  to  the  left  of  the  hopper,  is 

a  rib  which  projects  beyond  tho  edge  of  the 
feed-dnun  when  in  position,  and  the  drum  has 
a  series  of  thnmb-luKs  formed  on  its  lower  pe- 
riphery. In  firing  the  gun,  the  gunner,  with 
Ins  left  hand,  brings  one  of  the  lugs  on  the 
bottom  rim  of  the  revolving  feed-drum  coinci- 
dent with  the  rib  on  the  hopper  face,  while 
with  his  right  he  turns  the  firing  crank.  The 
cartridges  fall  into  the  hopper  from  one  divis- 
ion, and,  BB  soon  as  the  gunner  sees  that 
one  division  is  empty,  be  revolves  tbe  drum 
■ff  part,  bringing  tne  next  lug  over  the  rib, 
and  at  the  some  time  the  next  batch  of  car- 
tridges in  the  drum  over  the  hopper.  The 
feed  is  thus  continuous  nnCil  the  whole  10  di- 
visions in  the  drum  have  been  emptied,  wben  it 
TO!  roaaiuiT  MRftitLLEDB.  ^^  Tcmoved,  and  replaced  by  a  charged  drum. 

On  the  right  of  the  drum  is  a  locking  arrange- 
be  made  between  the  two  machine-guns  as  for  ncnt  for  seeping  it  in  position  when  not  acta- 
as  external  appearances  are  concerned,  while  ally  being  fired.  There  is  also  a  highly-inge- 
the  relative  merits  of  their  constructive  details  nious  automatic  continuous  traversing  motion 
can  be  readily  determined  by  comparing  the  fol-  for  giving  the  gun  lateral  play,  against  an  ad- 
lowing  brief  description  with  that  of  the  Gat-  variciug  body  of  troops, 
ling  gun.  The  question  of  their  relative  mer-  MONTALEMBEET,  Cir*BiM  Fobbm  de 
its  in  practice  has  already  been  settled  by  the  Ttkon,  Count  de,  a  French  statesman  and 
statement  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  firing  publicist,  a  theologian  and  man  of  letters,  an 
previously  given.  The  Fosberry  mitrailleur  ultramontonist  and  republican,  bom  in  Lon- 
consists  of  a  compound  barrel  composed  of  S?  don,  May  29,  1810;  died  in  Paris,  March  IS, 
rified  tnbes,  formed  heiagonally  on  the  ont-  1870.  Bis  father  was  a  French  nobleman,  an 
side,  the  whole  being  rigidly  connected  togeth-  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  who  went  into  exile 
er  in  a  cluster,  and  encased  In  an  outer  metal  with  them,  and  returned  to  France  at  the  Scs- 
cylinder.  The  barrels  ere  open  from  muzzle  toration.  Eis  mother  was  the  dan^ter  of  Mr. 
to  breech,  and  the  group  is  closed  in  the  rear  James  Forbes,  F.  G.  8.,  an  English  author  and 
by  a  breech-block,  which  carries  87  firing-  manufacturer.  Young  Montalembert  was  carc- 
locks.  To  load  the  piece  the  breech-block  is  Mly  educated  as  a  strict  Catholic,  and,  though 
drawn  hock  by  a  lever,  and  &  plate— which  is  he  adopted  the  ultramontane  religious  doctrines 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  gunner  in  our  engrav-  of  his  father,  he  did  not  incline  to  his  absolutist 
ing — carrying  87  cartridges,  is  inserted  verti-  politics.  Hia  studies  and  principles  early  led 
caUy  in  the  space  thus  formed.  The  breech-  tiim  into  intimate  relations  with  Guizot,  and 
block  is  then  pressed  forward,  by  which  subsequently  with  Lacordaire  and  the  Abb5 
means  the  cartridges  ought  to  be,  hnt  are  not  Lamennais.  Associated  with  the  two  last 
always,  forced  forward  into  the  chambers  of  named  he  founded  in  3630  a  democratic  joor- 
tho  barrels.  In  closing  the  breech-block  the  nol  nnder  the  title  of  VAtenir.  The  doc- 
springa  of  the  strikers  are  plaoed  in  tension,  trines  of  this  publication  were  condemned 
and  are  released  by  means  of  a  serrated  abutter  a  year  later  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  the  ar- 
which  is  actuat«d  by  a  firing-lever.  By  bring-  guments  for  tiie  separation  of  Church  and 
ing  this  lever  down  rapidly,  the  whole  37  car-  State  giving  great  offence  to  the  ecclesias- 
tridgos  are  exploded  almost  aimultaneonaly,  tical  authonties.  On  discontinuing  their  jour- 
while,  by  operating  it  slowly,  ungle  shots  may  nal,thethree  leaders,  strangely  enougli,  adopted 
he  fired.  It  is  at  onoe  apparent  that  with  the  other  and  changed  views.  Lacordaire  {tee 
mitrailleur  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  such  a  LAooBDAnta,  J.  B,  H.,  A^iniAi.  CjaixiPMm^, 
continuous,  Bt«adyfire  as  with  tbe  Gatling  gnn,  1861),  on  the  condemnation  of  his  paper,  at 
nor  can  any  reliance  he  plaoed  upon  the  proper  once  acquiesced  in  the  Papal  deciwon,  retired 
insertion  of  every  cartridge  In  ita  chamber,  into  the  privacy  of  his  order,  and  devoted  tho 

The  vertical  feed-dnun  consists  of  a  metal    rest  of  bis  life  to  his  religious  duties,  and  tho 
framing  of  cylbdrical  shape,  and  having  13    interests  of  the  Dominican  order.    Lameunaia, 
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too.  expressed  himself  submissively  on  the  pro-  Democratic  party,  with  many  avowals  of  repub- 
mulgation  of  the  Papal  decree  condemning  his  lican  principles,  and  was  elected,  on  these  dec- 
doctrines,  bnt  soon  after  betrayed  his  rebellious  larations,  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where 
spirit,  and  completed  an  irreconcilable  rupture  he  acted  with  the  monarchical  or  moderate 
with  his  church  by  the  publication  of  his  "Pa-  party,  voting  against  the  new  Constitution,  and 
roles  cTunCroyanty  It  was  condemned  by  the  for  the  restriction  of  the  press.  As  time  and 
Pope,  but  had  an  immediate  and  unparalleled  legislation  advanced,  he  became  still  more  con- 

Sopularity  in  France  and  throughout  Europe,  servative  in  his  views,  and  found  his  natural 
[ontalembert,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  some-  rival  in  Victor  Hugo,  with  whom  he  engaged 
thing  of  that  character  as  a  politician  which  in  several  memorable  debates, 
his  friends  had  hoped  for  Lacordaire.  He  His  liberal  views  were  at  this  period,  and  for 
founded  with  De  Caux  a  free  Oathollo  school  some  time  afterward,  subordinated  to  the  an- 
in  Paris,  but  this  was  soon  closed  by  the  police  tagonistio  principle  of  reverence  for  authority, 
as  an  infringement  of  the  ordinances  of  publio  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  ascendant.  He 
instruction.  He  was  tried  and  fined  after  de-  was  the  first  to  demand  French  intervention 
fending  himself  in  a  speech  still  pronounced  in  favor  of  Pius  IX.,  and  to  give  his  adhesion 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  long  career.  The  result  to  the  expedition  to  Home.  lie  also  defended 
of  this  trial  appears  to  have  had  the  singular  most  elaborately,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
effect  of  making  him  more  conservative  in  the  aggressive  movements  by  which  Louis  Na- 
politics,  and  the  Papal  censure  of  Laraennais^s  poleon  was  already  foreshadowing  his  coup 
rebellion  strengthened  his  attachment  to  the  d'etat  After  that  event,  he  protested  against 
Church.  On  succeeding  to  his  father^s  rank,  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
1831,  and  his  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Cham-  sembly,  and  remained  for  some  years  almost 
ber  of  Peers,  Montalembert  entered  upon  a  po-  alone  in  the  opposition.  At  the  elections  of 
litical  career,  though  he  could  not  take  part  in  1857,  the  Count  de  Montalembert  found  him- 
tiie  debates  of  the  Chamber  until  1835,  in  con-  self  for  the  first  time  defeated,  and  withdrew 
sequence  of  his  youth.  He  occupied  the  interval  thenceforth  from  public  life.  Twice  (in  1854 
in  the  preparation  of  his  "  life  of  St  Elizabeth  and  1858)  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  G-overn- 
of  Hungary,  Duchess  of  Thuringia,"  which  was  ment  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  charge  of  having 
first  published  in  1836,  and  has  since  passed  published  articles  in  the  journals  calculated  to 
through  numerous  editions,  been  illustrated,  excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government 
abridged,  and  partially  rewritten.  In  this  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
work  he  manifested  a  lively  appreciation  of  Government  withdrew  the  suit,  in  the  second, 
the  poetical  aspect  of  medisdval  piety  and  asceti-  he  was  condemned,  but  the  Emperor,  finding 
cism.  In  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discus-  his  prosecution  impolitic,  remitted  both  the 
sion,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  the  relations  fine  and  imprisonment.  From  1857  he  lived 
of  tiie  Church  to  the  State,  he  published  his  in  retirement,  sufifering  terribly  from  an  in- 
*'  Catholic  Manifesto,^'  which  led  to  his  imme-  curable  disease,  and  occupying  all  the  time, 
diate  recognition  by  the  Catholics  in  the  Cham-  which  was  sufficiently  free  from  pain,  in  liter- 
bor  as  their  leader.  In  1844,  he  opposed,  from  ary  pursuits.  He  wrote  frequentiy  for  Lc 
its  introduction,  M.  Yilleraain^s  project  of  Correspondanty  the  leading  French  Catholic 
secondary  instruction  (wa  Villemain,  in  this  review,  published  a  number  of  brochures  on  re- 
volume),  and  delivered  his  three  addresses  on  ligious  and  political  questions,  such  as  '^  Catho- 
the  "Liberty  of  the  Church,"  the  "  Liberty  of  lie  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "The 
Instruction,"  and  the  "Liberty  of  the  Monastic  Political  Future  of  England"  (in  which  he 
Orders."  In  the  last  of  these  addresses  he  a^gned  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were 
undertook  openly  the  defence  of  the  "  Society  identical  with  those  of  liberty),  and  "  Pii:^  IX. 
of  Jesus,"  and  concluded  with  the  words  since  and  Lord  Palmerston."  In  a  recent  letter  to 
80  often  quoted :  "  We  are  the  sons  of  the  Swiss  students  he  made  the  following  interest- 
Crucified  ;  we  do  not  retreat  before  the  sons  of  ing  comparison  between  the  Kepublio  of  Swit- 
Yoltaire."  The  two  diverse  characters  which  zerland  and  that  of  the  United  States : 
he  endeavored  to  unite  in  one,  the  ultramon-  You,  who  live  in  a  country  which  the  friends  of  lib- 
tanist,  or  consistent  supporter  of  the  Catholic  erty  love  to  cite  at  the  same  time  as  the  United  States 
faith   and   the    dicta  of  the    Pope,   and    the  of  America,  know,  better  than  I,  how  fervour  noble 

eq.dly  zeakus  Liberal,  often  involved  him  in  ^''^l  "^T^jT^'V^^'^iZ^^  ^'^^^r 
trouble,  and  made  mm  inconsistent,  when  he  assemblies,  and  see  the  acts  which  emanate  from 
was  carrying  out  his  own  deepest  conviqtions.  them,  they  are  stupefied  at  the  great  part  which  con- 
He  was  everywhere  the  advocate  and  de-  fiscatlon,  prohibition,  and  proscription  still  play  in 
fender  of  the  oppressed  nationalities,  whatever  *^®™»  as  witnew  what  has  recently  occmred  in  Thur- 
♦v./^;«  .r«u'k .  ilJL^^^  «n  1QQ1  -D^i^r^  :«  nooo  goviaandtne  Berne  Jura.  Nothing  could  less  re- 
their  faith ;  G-reeoe  in  1881,^  Poland  m  1882  |emble  the  manner  and  customs  of  the  sons  of  Wosh- 
and  1844,  and  the  Christians  m  Syria  in  1848,  ington  and  Franklin.  These  unhi^py  disturbances, 
found  him  always  ready  to  plead  their  cause  foolish  exclusions,  and  shamefhl  anachronisms  will, 
with  an  eloquence  which  carried  all  before  it;  however,  show  you  sufficiently  what  are  the  proffres- 

but  he  was  not  less  zealous  in  his  defence  of  SJTnfli'rW'cr/^nh^T^  th^  tlSil 

the  Hmdoo^  or  of  the  real  wrongs  of  Ireland,  champions,  in  order  that,  in  the  country  of  Tell  and 

Aft3r  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  jomed  the  Wlnkehied,  that  true  liberty  may  reign  which  sooner 
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or  later  will  become  the  inaUonablo  patrimony  of  her  Bernard,"  1844 ;  "  Some  Gonnsels  to  Catholics 

aincere  defenders.  ^n  ^jje  Direction  to  be  given  to  the  Polemics  of 

Count  Montalembert  was  one  of  the  first  the  Daj,  and  on  some  Perils  to  be  avoided,^' 

among  distingnished  Catholics  to  take  issne  1849;  *^  The  Monks  of  the  West  from  St  Bene- 

with  the  nltramontanists    on  their  extreme  diet  to  Saint  Bernard,"  1860-'70 — ^five  rol- 

views  of  infallibilitj,  and,  from  a  bed  of  sick-  nmes  of  this  had  been  published,  but  he  had 

ness,  wrote  an  earnest  letter,  in  which  he  not  completed  it  at  bis  death ;  "  A  Nation  in 

mainly  advocated  the  ground  at  first  taken  by  Mourning,  or  Poland  in  1861,"  1861 ;  ^*  Father 

Bishop  Dupanloup.    Besides  the  works  we  have  Lacordaire,"  1862 ;  ^'  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free 

already  named,  the  Count  de  Montalembert  State,"  1868;  "  The  Pope  and  Poland,"  1864 ; 

had  published   the   following   books:    "On  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  J?e9i^<209^tft(« 

Catholicism  ai^d  Vandalism  in  Art,"  1839;  Mondes,  the  J^ncyelopMU  Catholique^  ajid.  the 

the  Duty  of  Catholics  on  the  Question  of  Free  Correspandant^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 

Education,"  1844 ;  "  Sunt  Anselme,  a  Frag-  most  active  editors.    He  was  elected  a  member 

ment  of  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  St.  of  the  French  Academy  in  1852. 
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NADAL,  Rev.  Bebnabd  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  sunk  in  Long  Island  Sound,  with  a  loss  of  four 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  author,  and  Professor  men.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  Januarj, 
of  Church  History  in  Drew  Theological  Semi-  1870,  the  steam  sloop-of-war  Oneida,  carrying 
nary,  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1815 ;  died  at  6  gans  and  a  crew  of  176  officers  and  men, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1870.  In  early  life  his  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  on 
educational  advantages  were  limited.  He  grad-  her  return  home  after  a  cruise  of  three  years 
uated  at  Dickinson  College,  joined  the  Bolti-  on  the  Asiatic  atation.  At  seven  o'clock  on 
more  Conference  of  the  M.  £.  Church  in  1885,  the  same  evening,  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  obout 
and  for  a  number  of  years  preached  in  Mary-  fifteen  miles  from  Yokohama,  she  was  run  into 
land,  YirgLoia,  and  Delaware.  About  1850  he  by  the  English  steamer  Bombay,  carrying  the 
accepted  a  professorship  in  Asbury  University,  mails  and  passengers  for  the  last-named  port. 
Indiana.  While  there.  Dr.  Nadal  commenced  After  cutting  down  the  Oneida  and  carrying 
the  publication  of  essays  upon  Church  history  away  entirely  a  large  portion  of  her  stem,  the 
in  the  Methodist  Qua/rterly  JReoieWj  of  which  Bombay  proceeded  on  her  way,  leaving  benind 
Bev.  Dr.  McClintock  was  then  editor,  and  in  her  in  the  darkness  the  unfortunate  Oneida, 
other  Church  periodicals.  These  writings  which  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
made  him  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  '  time  she  was  first  stmck  had  sunk,  and  of  24 
theological  writers  of  the  Methodist  body.  He  officers  and  152, men  but  2  of  the  former  and 
returned  East  after  a  few  years,  and  preached,  57  of  the  latter  escaped.  Thus  reduced,  tlio 
under  the  direction  of  different  conferences,  in  navy  consisted,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1870, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  New  of  181  vessels,  cidculated  to  carry  1,809  guns; 
Haven.  At  Washington  he  was  for  one  session  of  these,  52  are  of  the  iron-dad  or  monitor 
chaplain  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  class ;  of  the  remainder  80  are  sailing-vessela 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Drew  Theologi-  without  any  steam-power,  and  the  balance 
cal  Seminary,  he  became  Professor  of  Church  steamers,  \>r  sailing-vessels  with  auxiliary 
History,  and,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock,  steam-power ;  45  vessels,  including  store  and 
bcciyne  acting  president  of  that  institution,  hospital  ships,  mounting  465  guns,  are  attached 
Dr.  Nadal  was  a  courageous  and  able  exponent  to  the  several  fieets,  and  4  others,  mounting  7 
of  the  antislavery  views  held  among  nis  de-  guns,  are  on  special  service,  which,  with  6  re- 
nomination  at  the  North,  and  during  his  min-  ceiving-ships  at  the  various  stations,  and  the 
istry  South  proved  himself  an  able  debater  tugs  and  small  vessels  on  duty  at  the  navy- 
on  that  subject.  He  was  a  forcible  writer,  vards  and  stations,  make  the  naval  force  then 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  m  commission.  Ten  other  vessels,  mounting 
the  Methodist^  besides  frequently  writing  for  143  guns,  were  ready  for  sea,  and  would  join 
other*  periodicals.  He  was  also  an  acceptable  the  several  fieets  as  soon  as  they  received  their 
preacher.  complement  of  men.     The  whole   available 

NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  At  the  close  force  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam  combined,  in 
of  1869  the  navy  of  the  United  States  consisted  commission,  under  repair,  and  laid  up,  is  53, 
of  188  ships  of  all  classes,  calculated  to  carry,  calculated  to  mount  779  guns ;  4  of  ^ese,  in- 
when  in  commission,  1,322  guns  exclusive  of  tended  to  carry  92  guns,  being  built  of  unsound 
howitzers.  Since  that  time  four  smdl  gun-  timber,  and  requiring  great  alterations,  will 
boats,  the  Seminole,  Clinton  (tug),  Maumee,  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  service.  Out  of  the 
and  Unadilla,  have  been  condemned  as  un-  whole  number,  24,  mounting  362  guns,  are  un- 
worthy and  sold.  The  tog  Rescue  was  sold,  der  repair;  this  leaves  29  available  sea-going 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  to  the  Eepublio  of  vessels  of  sail  and  steam  power,  carrying  417 
Liberia,  and  the  tug  Maria  was  run  into  and  guns.    There  are  six  screw-steamers  on  tlie 
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stocks,  intended  to  carry  122  gnng,  and  4  heavj  the  position  of  admiral,  and  Rear- Admiral 
monitors,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  Eowan,  who  had  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
formidable  vessels,  capable  of  hearing  armor  gress  for  gallant  services  to  the  country,  was 
that  will  resist  the  heaviest  enemy's  shot.  They  appointed  vice-admiral, 
can  also  be  arranged  to  carry  20-inch  gnas.  While  all  foreign  navies,  since  the  introdno- 
throwing  a  weight  of  shot  which  few  ships  tion  of  steam-power  into  vessels-of-war,  have 
oonld  resist  There  are  in  commission  8  moni-  adhered  to  the  system  of  full  sail-power  in 
tw  or  turret  vessels,  mounting  eight  15-inch  their  ships,  using  steam  only  as  necessity  re- 
guns,  and  19  laid  up  in  ordinary,  that  could  be  quired,  the  United  States  have  gone  on,  year 
made  serviceable.  There  are  20  light-draught  after  year,  discarding  sails  and  increasing  the 
monitors,  which  are  worthless  as  fighting-ves-  steam-power  of  their  vessels.  This  course  has 
sels,  and  12  paddle-wheel  steamers,  only  2  of  greatly  increased  the  expenses  of  the  vessels- 
which  are  fit  to  go  into  action.  Of  22  old  of-war,  so  that  it  has  been  estimated  that, 
sdling-vessels  of  various  classes,  used  as  re-  during  the  late  war,  the  expenditure  for  coal 
oeiving-ships,  store-ships,  etc.,  11  are  service-  alone  was  at  least  $18,000,000,  not  to  mention 
able  as  store  and  practice  ships,  but  are  not  the  additional  expense  for  engineers,  firemen, 
suitable  for  other  purposes.  There  are  85  tug  and  coal-heavers,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  en- 
and  store  vessels  in  moderately  good  repair,  ^nes,  which  last  item  is  beyond  computation, 
though  not  suited  for  offensive  purposes,  ana  Besides  the  increase  of  expense,  the  disuse  of 
5  condemned  vessels,  including  the  New  Or-  sails  has  proved  detrimental  to  seamanship, 
leans,  74,  which  is  on  the  stocks  at  Sackett's  Since  1869  measures  have  beentaken  to  rema- 
Harbor.  "  Together  we  have,''  says  Admiral  dy  these  defects,  and  26  ships  besides  those 
Porter,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  already  existing  have  been  equipped  with  ftill 
Navy,  "  a  sum-total  of  181  naval  vessels,  of  sail-power.  At  present  there  are  no  other 
which  number  only  49  are  at  present  available  than  full-rigged-  ships  in  active  service,  with 
as  ships-of-war.  the  exception  of  four  or  five  iron-clads  and  a 

"  Many  of  the  vessels  on  the  register  should  few  side-wheel  steamers  used  as  dispatch- 
be  entered  as  '  hulks,'  for  at  present  they  tend  boats  and  surveying-vessels.  A  system  of  ex- 
to  deceive  our  own  people  with  regard  to  the  ercises  has  been  devised  and  put  in  operation, 
strength  of  our  navy,  while  foreign  powers  are  which  has  improved  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  every  vessel  in  our  vice  and  created  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
service,  as  they  have  for  years  employed  Intel-  has  been  very  beneficial.  In  reference  to  these 
ligent  officers  in  this  country  to  keep  them  topics.  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  report  to  the 
informed  in  all  particulars  relating  to  our  ships  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says : 
in  commission  or  under  construction."  From  personal  observation  I  can  assure  you  that 

The  marine  corps  consists  of  about  2,500  there  is  now  great  economy  in  the  sailing  of  our  ves- 

officers  and  privates,  under  the  command  of  a  sela-of-war  compared  with  what  there  waa  before  the 

VwwinA.7;A»  »a^amaI      'TiiA  nnvniv.^.  ^^4^  arvA.TM'.-n  {«  shiDs  worc  fitted  With  full  sail-powcr.    Comparatively 

bngadier-general.    The  number  of  Beamen  m  little  coal  is  now  consumed,  t^e  engines  aSd  hoilere 

the  navy  is  limited  by  act  of  Congress  to  8,500,  are  not  worn  out  from  constant  use,  the  hulls  of  the 

which  renders  many  of  the  vessels  deficient  in  ships  are  not  heated  and  the  wood  thereby  destroyed, 

seamen,  and  causes  the  exercises  in  seamanship  ana  there  is  a  reduction  of  four-fifths  in  the  expenses 

iSj?,tTZtl  JllrrwLrfo?WB"  '"^  '•'^ulSrorrtS.'St.^iSXtakentorestore 

the  1st  of  November,  1870,  was  as  follows:  the  former  standard  of  seamanship  in  the  navy,  1 

1,868  invalids,  aunuallr  receWlnff. $138,014  68  would  strongly  recommend  the  formation  of  &prac- 

tfi^  widows  and  children,  anwiallj  recelTlng.   M6,(»8  00  fiee  squadron,  to  be  employed  on  our  coast,  which  will 

3  010  persons.                           Total $888,046  fiO  ^^^  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  school  for  officers  and 

'  nn-        VI         X     1^ Ti..  U  Ivl' -^ ui^  X  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  assistance  to  our 

llie  whole  actual  expenditure  chargeable  to  mercantile  marine  dmingthe  inclement  season.  We 
the  naval  appropnations  for  the  year  ending  have  now  eight  sailing-ships  that  will  suit  admirably 
December  1,  1870,  was  $18,985,165.11,  a  de-  for  this  purpose,  vi»..  The  fH^te-built  Sabine,  Sa- 
crease  of  $1,096,119.89,  from  the  previous  vannah,  Macedonian,  Constellation,  and  Constitution, 
«.*«-  TViA  ««^«^t./vTM^af i/^na  Am-  f^M%  ^%ry^i^ni'  fia  "^d  thc  sloops-of-war  Dalc,  Fortsmouth,  and  Sara- 
year.  The  appropnations  for  the  current  fis.  ^^  AH  these,  with  the  exception  of  tlJe  Constitu- 
cal  year  endmg  June  80,  1870,  are  $19,994,-  tion,  are  nearly  ready  for  service,  and  she  can  be 
687.17.  The  expenditure  for  the  five  months  prepared  with  veiy  nttle  expense.  She  is  now  at 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Naval  Academy,  but  is  no  longer  needed  as  a 
December  1,  1870,  is  within  the  proportion  of  5®^*^V«¥P'  ^^t  mi<*«hipmen  having  been  acoommo- 
4.v^  «.,v«««,xJ;«4.Svv««  *««i;««ivi«  4./^*iv„*  ^^^i^A  dated  m  barracks  on  shore.  The  place  of  the  swlinff- 
the  appropriations  applicable  to  that  period,  ^^^^^  heretofore  used  as  practice-ships  for  the  mid- 

and  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,488,686.80  from  the  shipmen  can  be  supplied  by  the  Tennessee,  which 

expenditure  of  the  corresponding  five  months  vessel  is  well  adapted  for  a  school-ship,  having  a 

of  the  previous  year.    The  estimates  for  the  f^r  combination  of  sail  and  steam, 

general  expenses  of  the  service  for  the  fiscal  The  fitting  up  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard 

year  ending  June  80, 1872,  amount  to  $21,688,-^  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  so  that  it  shall  be  ca- 

417.77.  pable  of  fitting  out  and  repairing  all  the  vessels 

Upon  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragut,  whose  on  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  stations,  is  strongly 

exploits  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  Mississippi,  recommended;  this  would  save  the  expense 

and  at  Mobile,  won  him    undying  renown^  and  risk  of  a  voyage  around  Gape  Horo,  or  the 

Vice- Admiral  David  D.  Porter  succeeded  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Vol.  X.— M  ▲ 
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The  navigable  waters  of  the  globe,  embracing  extent^  and  the  duties  and  responsibOities  of 
an  area  of  over  140,000,000  square  miles,  are  this  fleet  are  of  great  variety  and  importance, 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  operations  of  Besides  a  genuine  protectorate  of  the  pwBona 
the  navj,  into  five  cruising  stations,  the  limits  and  property  of  the  missionaries,  dtizena,  aad 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Otolop^dia  for  traders,  scattered  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  sea- 
1869.  The  force  on  the  North  Atlantic  Sta*  ports  of  South  America  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
tion  is  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  S.  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  they  include 
P.  Lee,  who  relieved  Bear- Admiral  0.  H.  Poor  a  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1870.  It  consists  of  the  ment  and  people  in  the  whaling  and  «eal  fish- 
Severn,  the  Congress,  the  Tuscarora,  the  Swa-  eries  of  the  North,  and  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tara,  the  Nantasket,  the  Tantio,  the  Kansas,  tions  of  the  country  with  the  islands  and  with 
and  the  Nipsio,  with  the  tug  Pilgrim,  and  the  the  East.  The  Saginaw  has  been  engaged  at 
iron-clads  Dictator,  Terror,  Ajax,  and  Saugus,  the  Midway  Islands  in  the  operations  there 
and  the  Pawnee  as  a  hospital-ship,  making  in  carried  on  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  at 
all  14  ships  carrying  79  guns.  The  principal  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  Mohican, 
headDuarters  of  this  fleet  is  at  Key  West,  se-  Commander  Low,  destroyed  the  pirate  For- 
lected  as  the  most  convenient  within  six  hours'  ward,  near  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  This  vessel,  for- 
sail  of  Havana,  and  in  direct  telegraphic  com-  merly  a  gunboat  in  the  British  Navy,  sailed 
munication  with  Washington.  Of  this  fleet,  from  San  Francisco  in  the  early  part  of  the 
the  four  monitors  with  the  hospital-ship  and  sunmier  for  the  coast  of  Mexico,  ostensibly  to 
tug  cannot  be  considered  as  cruisers,  the  latter  engage  in  the  oyster  and  fishing  trade.  Soon 
being  stationed  permanently  at  headquarters,  al^r  her  arrival  upon  the  coast,  she  was  seized 
while  the  former  are  kept  ready  for  emergen-  by  an  armed  party  professixig  to  act  under  the 
cies.  The  steamers  Nipsic  and  Kansas  are  en-  order  of  a  Mexican  named  rlacido  Yega,  who 
gaged  in  special  service  connected  with  the  was  formerly  Governor  of  Sinaloa,  but  at  the 
surveys  of  the  Darien  and  Tehuantepec  routes,  time  held  no  official  position,  nor  had  he  issued 
The  Yantic,  from  April  to  July,  was  engaged  any  pronunciamiento.  A  raid  was  piade  by 
in  making  soundings  in  the  waterd  of  the  West  this  party  on  Guaymas  and  much  property  was 
Indies,  in  the  interest  of  submarine  cable  com-  seized  by  forced  contributions  from  foreign 
munication.  The  vessels  of  this  fleet  have  merchants,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
been  largely  engaged  in  cruising  among  the  ture  a  conaucta  crossing  from  the  interior  to 
West-Ihdia  Islands,  especially  in  the  neighbor-  the  coast,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  party 
hood  of  San  Domingo,  to  the  government  of  also  had  orders  to  attack  La  Paz  and  levy  a 
which  republic  the  United  States  had  extended  contribution.  Trade  was  paralyzed  on  the 
its  protection  under  the  terms  of  the  pending  coast  in  consequence  of  these  acts,  and  it  was 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  waters  of  Cuba  also,  commonly  believed  that  these  freebooters  in- 
owing  to  the  civil  war  waging  there,  have  de-  tended  to  capture,  if  possible,  one  of  the  Pana- 
manded  the  constant  presence  of  a  portion  of  ma  steamers,  and  the  Continental,  belonging 
the  fleet.  The  waters  of  these  islands  embrace  to  the  North  Paciflc  Transportation  Company, 
an  area  of  600,0CK)  square  miles.  The  island  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Under  these  circum- 
of  San  Domingo  has  a  coast-line  of  over  1,100  stances,  Commander  Low  resolved  to  destroy 
miles,  while  that  of  Cuba  exceeds  1,600.  The  the  Forward  as  a  pirate.  She  was  accordingly 
fleet  in  the  South  Atlantic  Station  is  under  the  surprised  by  boi^  from  the  Mohican  while  die 
command  of  Bear-Admiral  lAnman,  and  con-  was  aground  in  the  Teaoapan  Biver  and  burnt, 
sists  of  only  four  ships,  the  Lancast-er,  the  and  six  of  her  crew  captured  and  turned 
Portsmouth,  the  Wasp,  and  the  Narragansett,  over  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  While  en- 
mounting  41  guns.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  gaged  in  destroying  her,  Ensign  Wainwright 
condition  of  affairs  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argen-  and  one  man  were  killed,  and  six  wounded, 
tine  Bepublic,  the  flag-ship  and  the  commander  The  fleet  on  the  European  Station  is  under 
■of  the  fleet  have  most  of  the  time  remained  at  the  command  of  Bear- Admiral  Glisson,  who 
Montevideo.  relieved  Bear-Admiral  Badford  on  the  10th 

The  fleet  on  the  Paciflc  Station  is  nnder  the  of  August,  and  consists  of  the  Franklin,  Brook- 
command  of  Bear- AdmiralJohn  A.  Winslow,  lyn,  Bichmond,  Plymouth,  Shenandoali,  Jn- 
who  relieved  Bear-Admiral  Turner  on  the  9th'  niata,  Saco,  and  Gnerriere,  carrying  in  all  129 
'Of  September,  and  is  divided  into  two  squad-  guns.  On  the  Asiatic  Station  the  fleet  is  under 
TODS,  the  North  and  the  South  Pacific,  under  the  command  of  Bear-Admiral  John  Bodgers, 
■the  immediate  command  respectively  of  Com-  who  relieved  Bear-Admiral  Bowan  on  the 
modore  William  B.  Taylor  and  David  Mc^  20th  of  August,  and  consists  of  the  Colorado, 
Dougal.  The  first  of  these  squadrons  consists  I3enicia,  Alaska,  Ashuelot,  Monocacy,  Paloe, 
of  seven  ships,  the  Pensacola,  Saranao,  St.  and  the  Idaho  (store-ship),  carrying  in  all  88 
Mary^s,Cyane,Nyaok,  Saginaw,  and  California,  guns.  The  Palos  is  a  small  steamer  of  806 
carrying  88  guns.  The  second  consists  of  ^y^  tons,  and  was  fitted  and  armed  for  cruising  in 
ships,  the  Jamestown,  Ossipee,  Besaca,  On-  the  rivers  of  China.  She  joined  the  fieet  during 
ward,  and  Mohican,  carrying  40  guns.  The  the  year,  and  made  the  passage  from  Boston 
coast-line  of  the  United  States  on  Ihis  station,  to  Singapore,  «mi  the  Suez  Canal,  in  73  sailing 
including  that  of  Alaska,  is  over  4^000  mUes  in  days.    She  passed  through  the  canal  in  17 
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hours,  and  her  oommander  gives  a  very  favor- 
able report  of  its  condition  and  working. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, is  under  the  superintendence  of  Oommo- 
dore  John  L.  Worden.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  academic  year,  the  number  of  midship- 
men in  the  several  classes  was  263,  as  follows: 
first  class,  68 ;  second  class,  55 ;  third  class,  88 ; 
fourth  class,  82 ;  and  there  were  two  Japanese 
students ;  68  members  of  the  first  class  grad- 
uated, and  were  detached  for  active  service ; 
61  members  of  the  second  class,  84  of  the  third 
class,  and  61  of  the  fourth,  passed  successftil 
examinations.  Those  members  of  the  second 
and  fourth  classes  were  embarked  on  board 
the  practice-ship  SavanniUi  for  the  summer 
cruise.  Fifty-one  candidates  for  admission  re- 
ported in  June,  of  whom  four  were  r^ected 
by  the  medical  board,  17  by  the  academic 
board,  and  one  declined  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  leaving  29  who  were  admitted.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  80,  1871,  was  $220,840.  The  es- 
tunates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872, 
are  $220,840.77,  a  decrease  of  $19,999.28. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  referring  to 
the  importance  of  the  submarine  torpedo,  as  a 
weapon  of  naval  warfare,  says:  ^^It  promises 
to  be  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  least 
expensive,  means  of  defense  and  attack  known 
to  the  service.  Recent  events  in  Europe  have 
shown  its  value  as  an  important  part  of  the 
system  of  coast  defense.  We  are  progressing 
in  this  direction  as  fast  as  the  appropriation 
will  permit,  and  if  the  suggestions  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  this  branch  are  carried  out,  we 
shall,  I  think,  be  as  well  armed  in  this  respect 
as  any  other  power  in  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  naval  contests 
that  has  occurred  for  years  took  place  the 
present  season,  between  the  English  yacht 
Cambria,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Ashbury,  of 
England,  and  the  American  yacht  Dauntless, 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett,  Jr.  The  Oambria 
was  huilt  by  Mr.  Ratsey,  of  Oowes,  England,  in 
1868.  Her  tonnage  was  248  tons,  according  to 
the  New- York  Tacht  Club  measurement,  and 
188  tons  by  the  Thames  measurement.  She 
was  made  of  oak,  with  teak  topsides,  and 
measured  as  follows:  length  from  stem  to 
stem  108  feet;  beam,  21  feet;  tonnage  for 
racing,  199 ;  draught  of  water,  12  feet ;  length 
of  main-mast  (hounds to  deck),  61  feet;  fore- 
mast, 66  feet  6  inches ;  main-boom,  61  feet ; 
main-gaff,  88  feet 9 inches;  foregaff,  25  feet; 
bowsprit,  85  feet,  outside  of  stem ;  main-top- 
mast, 85  feet  6 inches;  foretop-mast,  82  feet  8 
inches;  maintop-sail  yard,  82  feet;  foretop-sail 
yard,  29  feet.  The  Daxmtless  was  buUt  at 
Mystic,  Oonnecticut,  in  1866,  and  was  first 
named  L^Hirondelle;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1869^ 
and  afterward  known  under  her  present  name. 
Her  tonnage  is  267.96  tons,  ana  she  spreads 
between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  of  canvas.  Her 
measurement  is  as  follows:  116.9  feet  on  the 
water-line;  120.7  feet  on  deck;  depth  of  hold, 


9.7  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  24.8  feet ;  length  of 
masts,  89  and  90  feet  respectively ;  top-masts, 
42  feet ;  mam-boom,  78  feet ;  gaffi),  34  and  82 
feet.  The  two  yachts  started  from  Daunt's 
Rock,  near  the  harbor  of  Queenstown,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
July,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  light-ship  on 
the  afternoon  -of  July  27th.  The  Cambria 
made  the  passage  in  22  days  6  hours  17  min- 
utes and  15  seconds — defeating  the  Dauntless 
by  1  hour  and  40  minutes.  The  yachts  were 
not  in  sight  of  each  other  from  the  time  of 
starting,  the  Cambria  having  taken  a  northerly 
and  the  Dauntless  a  more  southerly  course.  The 
latter  was  delayed  two  hours  on  the  7th  of 
July  on  account  of  having  lost  two  men  over- 
board. 

The  distance  made  by  each  daily,  as  shown 
by  their  respective  logs,  is  as  foUows : 


DATE. 

CuuniA. 

DAxnmamu 

July 

5 

66  miles. 

179  " 
149     •* 

77  " 
990     " 

97  " 
188  '* 
104  " 
141  " 
174  »• 
914     *♦ 

99     " 

61      " 

180  " 
104      " 
144      " 
169      " 
168      " 

75      " 
158      " 

85  " 
89      " 

86  »' 

9,861      " 

103  ] 

90 
140 
910 
120 
199 
155 

91 
180 
156 
148 
150 

70 

68 
145 
995 
UO 
191 

59 
190 

98 

95 
180 

milofl. 

0 

4i 

7 

»*   } 

8 

ii 

9 

t« 

10 

M 

11 

4i 

19 

it 

18 

U 

14 

tk 

15 

4« 

16 

U 

17 

44 

18 

4i 

19 

u 

90 

4» 

91 

4» 

99 

44 

98 

44 

94 

44 

95 

44 

96 

44 

97 

44 

Total 

9,968 

44 

l^BRASEA.  Nebraska  formed  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  purchased  of  France 
in  1808.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Territory 
by  the  famous  Eansas-and-Nebraska  Bill  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  March,  1867.  The  first  settlement  was 
begun  in  1854^  and  1860  it  had  28,841  inhabi- 
tants. In  1870  its  population  had  increased  to 
116,888. 

The  city  of  Omaha  was  first  laid  6vit  in  1854, 
and  now  has  16,088  inhabitants.  The  present 
capital  of  the  State  is  Lincoln,  which  has  a 
central  location  fifty  miles  west  of  Nebraska 
City.  It  was  first  laid  out  in  1867,  and  has 
now  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  establishing 
public  buildings  and  institutions  there.  The 
main  portion  of  the  capitol  has  been  built  of 
handsome  white  Bmestone,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  S|;ate  University  and  an  Insane  Asylum 
are  laid.  The  Legislature  provided  at  its  last 
session  for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary  at 
the  tame  place,  and  the  Agricultural  Oollege 
has  also  been  located  there. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Federal  census 
of  Nebraska  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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Adams , 

Black  Bird* 

Bufblo 

Bart , 

Butler 

Calhoan 

Cass , 

Cedar , 

Cheyenne 

Clay 

Oolnx 

Coming (Estimated) 

Dakota 

Dawson 

Dixon 

Dodge  

Douglas 

Fillmore 

Fort  Randolph 

Franklin 

Gage* 

Orant 

Green 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jones 

Kearney 

Lancaster 

I/Ban  Qui  Courtt 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Hadison 

Merrick 

Monroe 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Pierce (Estimated) 

Platte 

Polk 

Bichardson^ 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Seward 

Shorter 

Staunton 

Taylor 

Washington 

Wayne Estimated) 

Webster 

York 

Pawnee  Lidian  Beserve 

Winnebago       "  

Unorganized 

Territory  (unoi^g'ized  into  coun- 
ties) in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State 


1870.   I   I860. 


Total. 


10 
31 

108 
2,847 
1,S50 

8*i57 
1,089 

100 

54 

1,434 

2,084 

2,040 

108 

1,846 

4,212 

10,962 

288 

•  •  •  • 

26 

8,360 

484 

•  •  •  • 

1,057 

180 

681 

0 

2,440 

3,420 

■  ■  ■  • 

68 

7,074 

261 

17 

78 

1,816 

657 

285 

7,608 

8 

12,845 

4,171 

250 

1,800 

186 

0,780 

3.106 

2,018 

4,547 

2,083 

•  •  •  • 

637 

07 

4,462 

250 
16 

604 
44 
31 


58 


128,160 


114 
888 

27 
41 


246 

•  •  •  • 

166 

*  «  •  ■ 

67 
810 

16 

247 

800 

4,328 

•  •  •  • 

858 

•  •  a  • 

421 

•  •  •  ■ 

16 

116 


528 
122 
474 
153 

152 


108 

3ii80 
22 

4,211 
888 

•  •  •  • 

782 
18 

2,885 
80 

1,201 

«  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

117 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  •  « 

1,248 


,  ■  •  «  • 

1.765 


28,841 


The  Legislstare  has  taken  steps  to  enoourage 
immigration  to  the  State,  a  bill  having  passed 
at  the  last  session  providing  for  a  Board  of 
three  Oommissioners  of  Immigration,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  publish  information  of  the 
reaoorces  and  advantages  of  the  State,  and 
secure  its  oircnlation  in  the  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  languages.  A  State  agent 
was  also  provided  to  induce  immigrants  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  to  settle  in  Ne- 
braska. William  Bischoff,  Frederick  Eruz,  and 
0.  0.  Smith,  were  appointed  as  the  commis- 
sioners, with  0.  N.  Karstens  as  the  State  agent 
at  New  York.  Pamphlets  were  prepared  and 
disseminated,  and  a  large  influx  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  is  expected. 

*  Indians,  tinclading  27  Indians,  f  Including  88  Indians. 


The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
State  is  $58,000,000,  an  increase  of  (11,000,000 
over  the  valuation  of  1869.  The  State  has  no 
public  debt,  and  the  constitution  forbids  the 
creation  of  a  debt  exceeding  $50,000  in  amount. 
The  public  institutions  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Oommonwealth  have  been  built 
up  to  a  large  degree  from  the  proceeds  of 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
One  sixteenth  of  all  the  government  lands  in 
the  State,  amounting  to  2,648,080  acres,  was 
set  apart  for  the  creation  of  a  public-school 
fund,  while  46,080  acres  were  given  for  the 
endowment  of  a  State  University,  and  90,000 
acres  for  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  funds  arising 
fVom  the  sale  of  these  lands  shall  be  invested 
in  public  securities,  and  kept  inviolate  and  un- 
diminished, the  interest  only  being  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  minimum  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold 
is  $5  per  acre,  and  at  that  rate  the  entire  fund 
derived  from  donations  of  public  lands  will  be 
no  less  than  $18,895,000.  The  proceeds  of  all 
fines  and  licenses  are  also  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  education,  and  a  tax  of  two  mills 
per  cent,  is  levied  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
entire  amount  derived  from  the  school  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  1869-^70  was  $77,999. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  same  year  was  82,619.  The 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  College 
have  not  been  completed  as  yet,  but  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  One  normal  school  has  been 
established,  capable  of  accommodating  100  stu* 
dents ;  located  at  Peru. 

In  nothing  has  greater  progress  been  made 
in  Nebraska  than  in  the  development  of  the 
railroad  system.  The  Union  Pacific  extends 
from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
a  distance  of  460  miles,  and  settlements  are 
rapidly  forming  along  the  entire  line.  The 
Fremont  and  Blair  Bailroad,  25  miles  in  length, 
connects  the  Union  Pacific  with  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern.  The  Elkhom  Valley  road 
is  to  extend  from  Fremont  on  the  Union  Pacific 
to  Niobrara,  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State, 
and  open  up  to  settlement  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  that  region.  It  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Omaha  and  Southwestern, 
extending  from  Omaha  to  Lincoln,  a  distance 
of  65  miles,  is  under  contract,  and  a  portion 
of  it  already  in  running  order.  The  Omaha 
and  Northwestern  will  extend  from  Omaha  to 
West  Point,  and  thence  up  the  Elkhom  Valley 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  but  only  a  few 
miles  are  completed.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Biver  crosses  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
is  already  completed  to  lincoln.  It  is  to  be 
continued  until  it  makes  a  junction  with  the 
Union  Pacific  near  Fort  Kearney.  The  Mid- 
land Pacific,  from  Nebraska  City  to  Kearney, 
by  way  of  Lincoln,  is  in  course  of  construction,' 
and  will  make  important  connections  with 
roads  to  the  East.  Amons:  other  lines  already 
projected  are  the  Nebraska  City  and  South- 
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western,  the  Nebraska  Oity  and  Northwestern, 
the  Trunk,  passing  from  Omaha  down  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  Kansas,  and  connecting  with  the 
Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  St.  Lonis.  the 
Brownville  and  Fort  Kearney,  the  Nenama 
Vdlej  Boad,  and  the  Northern  Kansas  and 
Southern  Nebraska,  from  Hiawatha,  Kansas, 
to  Falls  Oity,  Nebraska. 

The  State  election  of  Nebraska  occurred 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  The  Dem- 
ocrats had  nominated  the  following  ticket: 
Governor,  John  H.  Croxton;  Secretary  of 
State,  Paran  England;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Yal- 
lery;  Attorney-General,  William  H.  Hunger; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard 
Brown;  State-prison  Inspector,  A.  J.  Conk- 
ling.  The  Republican  ticket,  which  was  the 
victorious  one,  was  as  foUows:  Governor, 
David  P.  Butler;  Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H. 


James;  Treasurer,  Henry  A.  Koenig;  Attorney- 
General,  Geo.  H.  Roberts;  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  J.  M.  Mackenzie;  Prison  Inspector, 
Ohas.  H.  Gould.  The  total  vote  for  Governor 
was  8,129,  of  which  Butler  received  2,851,  and 
Oroxton  278.  There  were  4^700  votes  cast  for 
member  of  Congress,  of  which  John  Taffee,  the 
Republican  nominee,  received  4,486,  and  George 
D.  Lake,  the  Democratic  candidate,  214.  The 
Legislature  is  strongly  Republican  in  both 
branches. 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849; 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  born  September  4,  1840. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  81,  1869, 
were  as  follows : 


PROYWCES. 


Drentlie 

Frieeland 

Gelderland 

Qronln£;en 

Llmbarc^. 

North  Brabant., 
North  Holland.. 

Overyasel 

Zealand 

South  Holland. , 
Utrecht 


Total  Doeember  81, 1889. 
TotAl  December  81, 1868 
Total  December  81, 1869. 


SqaininiM. 


12,680 


iHHABXTAirra. 


Total. 


1,098   * 

106,967 

1,964 

800,868 

^»S* 

487,819 

885 

982,979 

869 

227,461 

1,960 

486,798 

1054 

690,454 

1,288 

959,968 

681 

179,486 

1,156 

708,918 

684 

176,284 

8,669,069 
8,628,468 
8,998,677 


MalM. 


FanalM. 


66.188 

62,069 

149,876 

160,967 

929,824 

815,496 

115,969 

117,014 

116,109 

112,889 

919,087 

217,761 

986,161 

804,808 

182,788 

126,475 

88,666 

90,780 

840,180 

868,088 

86,988 

89,251 

1,819,660 

1,889,690 

1,801,416 

1,697,068 

1.616,857 

1.677,990 

NouofFmudM 


997 
1,007 

970 
1,015 

976 

994 
1,068 

969 
1,094 
1,067 
1,086 


1,016 
1,014 
1,088 


JBirths  and  Deathi, 


Nnmber  bom  (Inclading  atUlbozn) 

Legitimate 

lUegitimate 

Stillborn 

Legitimate 

m^tlmate 

Living  birtha 

Le^tlmate 

niegitlmate 

Deaths 


1868. 

Mal6«. 

FmiuiIm. 

68,810 

64,819 

66,807 

61,917 

9,603 

9,409 

8,609 

9,969 

8,412 

.9,767 

197 

195 

64,701 

61,868 

62,896 

69,160 

9.806 

9,908 

49,854 

47,160 

TotAU 

188,680 

197,726 

4,906 

6,671 

6,179 

899 

126,060 

181,545 

4,614 

96,615 


027;  Groningen,  87,895;  Amheim,  82,479; 
Harlem,  80,887;  Maestricht,  28,741 ;  Leenwar- 
den,  25,689.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  were : 

Oeimu  of  December  81,  1869. 


COLONIES. 


Jfarria^es, 


NUMBER  OF  SIARRIED— 


Below  21  jears.... 
21  to  24 years.... 

95  to  99  yean 

80  to  84  years.... 

85  to  89  years 

40  to  44 years.... 

46  to  49  years 

60  to  64  years..  . 
55  to  59y^ra.... 
60  to  64  years.... 
66  to  69 years.... 
70  to  74 years.... 
75  to  79  years.... 
80  and  OTer 


16<8. 

M«l«i. 

FemalM. 

409 

9,168 

6,5i4 

7,988 

9,88S 

8,979 

6,898 

4,258 

2,681 

1,945 

1,688 

1,178 

1,060 

716 

670 

296 

aio 

117 

195 

68 

87 

27 

99 

6 

9 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

Total. 

9,670 

18,477 

18,864 

9,651 

4,626 

9.761 

1,774 

866 

497 

968 

114 

86 

0 

8 


Java  and  Madura 

West  Bomatra 

Bencoolen 

Lampong 

Palemb&Dg 

Bian 

Banco 

Biniton 

Weet  Borneo 

Soath  and  Sast  Borneo 

Celebes 

Menado 

Holaocas,  or  Spice  Islands : 

Teroate 

Amboina 

Banda. 

Timor  0868) 

Bali  ana  Lombok 

New  Qalnea 


Total  Dutch  East  Indies. 


Curasao 

Arvba 

St  tfartln... 

Bonaire , 

St.  Boatache. 
Saba 


The  population  of  the  large  cities,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  81,  1869,  was: 
Amsterdam,  274,981 ;  Rotterdam,  121,027;  the 
Hague,  92,021 ;  Utrecht,  60,428  ;*  Leyden,  40,- 


Total  Dutch  West  Indies.. 


Sorlnam 

Coast  of  Guinea. 


Total  Dutch  Colonies. 


StoaNMnaa. 


61,974 

46,786 

9,686 

10,099 

61,911 

17,640 

6,089 

9,580 

69,667 

189,640 

45,708 

26,042 

24,018 
10,189 

8,745 
92,166 

4,040 
68,947 


614,910 


164 
77 
14 
96 
11 
0.64 


862.64 


60,790 
10,680 


686,098.64 


InhablUota. 


16,678,000 

1,626,000 

189,000 

108,000 

647,000 

26,000 

69,000 

22,000 

841,000 

886,000 

841,000 

508,000 

94,000 

272,000 

900,000 
860,000 
200,000 


22,447,000 

20,844 
8,792 
2,858 
3,816 
1,890 
1,888 


86,097 

60,778 
120,000 


29.659,806 


1 
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The  foreign  population  of  the  Dntcli  East 
Indies  comprised  86,465  European  civilians, 
14,600  European  soldiers,  255,959  Ohineee  (of 
whom  172,280  were  in  Java  and  Madura),  and 
28,176  Hindoos  not  bom  in  the  colonies.  In 
Surinam  there  lived  about  1,000  Indians,  and 
7,600  runaway  negroes,  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

The  budget  for  1870  fixes  the  expenditures 
at  95,864,781  guilders,  and  the  revenue  at 
88,626,832  guilders,  showing  a  deficit  of  7,837,- 
949  guilders,  to  meet  which  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  emission  of  treasury  notes  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  8,000,000  guilders. 
The  public  debt,  in  1870,  amounted  to  967,122,- 
418  guilders,  and  the  interest  payable  on  the 
same  to  28,203,144  guilders. 

The  budget  for  the  colonies,  in  1870,  fixes 
receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows : 

Hevenue,  Gaiidm. 

Sast  Indies.— Estimated  revenne  In  India 64,134,900 

Eetlmatdd  rerenne  in  Holland 
(principaUY  from  sales  of  co- 
lonial prodnce) 61,704,900 

Total 116,838,400 

Expenditures,  Gqadcm 

For  the  colonial  administration  In  India 86,Sffr,900 

For  the  home  administratiou  of  the  East  Indies, 
.  Indading  0,800,000  snilders  payable  as  in- 
terest on  the  colonludebt 10,478,600 


980,000  guilders,  and  came  from  the  following 
countries :  Great  Britain,  146,690,000 ;  Prussia, 
98,690,000  ;•  Belgium,  65,890,000 ;  France,  11,< 
860,000;  North  America,  6,940,000;  other 
countries,  160,460,000.  The  exports,  in  1868, 
summed  up  868,910,000  guilders,  namely :  to 
Great  Britain,  94,180,000;  to  Prussia,  186,- 
060,000;  to  Belgium,  68,290,000;  to  France, 
7,740,000;  to  North  America,  4,780,000;  to 
other  countries,  72,920,000.  The  movement 
of  shipping,  in  1868,  was  as  follows : 


FLAO. 

▲RBITALS. 

CIXABAHCXS. 

VMidi. 

T\0Raac«. 

Vanab. 

Toaitagc. 

Dntch 

8,199 
6,079 

689,864 
1,488,118 

8,848 
6,098 

649,749 

Fo  reiicn 

1,466^881 

Total 

8,974 

9,066,979 

8,486 

9,009.198 

Total 

10 

5,780,700 
0,107,700 

Estimated  excess  of  re^ 

renne 1 

• 

funmwb. 

ExpendltaN 

D«Mt. 

West  Indies— Surinam 

Islands  In  the  West  Indies. 
Coast  of  Guinea 

OsUdm. 
896,804 
300,031 
80,000 

Odldm. 

1,171,9TT 

448,917 

191,600 

OvUdM. 

846,673 

58,186 

161,500 

Total 

1,946,886 

1,811,694 

566,869 

The  Army  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1870,  num- 
bered 62,982  men,  of  whom  1,942  were  offi- 
cers. The  infantry  consists  of  one  regiment  of 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  and  of  regiments  of 
the  line— total,  1,041  officers,  and  48,703 
men ;  the  cavalry  comprises  four  regiments  of 
hussars,  consisting  of  182  officers  and  5,816 
men ;  the  artillery  consists  of  one  regiment  of 
field-artillery,  numbering  91  officers  and  2,852 
men ;  the  regiment  is  made  up  of  fourteen  batter- 
ies, each  of  six  guns,  one  depot  company,  and  two 
army-train  companies.  Beeides,  there  are  three 
regiments  of  artillery  for  service  in  fortresses, 
each  of  fourteen  companies,  consisting  of  218 
officers,  and  6,758  men ;  and  one  regiment  of 
horse-artillery,  with  four  field-batteries,  of  six 
guns  each,  one  depot  company,  one  army-train 
company,  and  two  companies  of  pontoniers, 
total,  46  officers  and  1,042  men.  To  these 
must  be  added  two  divisions  of  the  corps  de 
mar6chauss4e,  with  10  officers  and  862  men. 
The  stafiT  of  the  army  consists  of  210  officers. 
The  colonial  army,  on  December  81, 1869,  num- 
bered 28,786  men,  including  1,268  officers.  The 
marine  was  composed  (July  1,  1870)  of  70 
steamers,  with  6G4  guns,  and  of  52  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  681  guns. 

The  imports,  in  1868,  were  valued  at  469,- 


The  merchant  marine,  on  December  81, 1868, 
consisted  of  2,117  vessels,  together  of  506,767 
tons.  On  January  1,  1870,  there  were  908 
miles  of  rmlroad  in  operation,  of  which  607 
miles  were  state  roads,  and  401  miles  private 
roads,  owned  by  companies.  Besides,  th^e 
were  98  miles  in  course  of  construction.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  state  roads,  np  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1870,  amounted  to  107,664,000 
guilders.  The  postal  service,  during  1869, 
showed  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
of  1,297,896  guilders.  The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph-lines,  on  January  1,  1870,  was 
1,766  miles. 

The  colonial  debt,  in  1870,  amounted  to 
228,500,000  guilders,  and  the  interest  due  on 
it  to  9,800,000  guilders.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  f^om  Java  and  Sumatra  to  Europe, 
in  1869,  were:  coffee,.  110,250  pounds;  sugar, 
829,875 ;  rice,  88,750 ;  tobacco,  16,000 ;  pepper, 
1,875;  tin,  16,626;  indigo,  677,168;  nutmegs, 
779,250 ;  hides,  809,190  pieces.  The  exports 
to  Ameirica  consisted  of  14,000,000  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  of  17,125,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

On  MarcJi  2d  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  unanimouslyopposed  the  modi- 
fied railroad  budget.  The  Second  Ohamber 
passed  the  poor-law  proposed  by  the  ministry, 
and  approved  the  increased  budget  of  marine 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  An  increase  of 
449,445  guilders  in  the  budget  of  war  for  1870, 
for  the  purchase  of  fire-arms,  was  also  granted, 
and  the  agrarian  law  for  the  East  India  colo- 
nies passed  by  the  First  Chamber,  as  proposed 
by  the  ministry. 

During  the  second  legislative  session,  on  May 
21st,  the  Second  Chamber  passed  the  bill  abol- 
ishing the  death-penalty. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  King  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  in  May,  1870,  was  marked  by  an 
important-  ceremony,  as,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral of  the  ministers,  as  well  as  the  municipal 
and  provincial  authorities,  he  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  dikes  at  the  entrance  of  that 
arm  of  the  sea  termed  the  Y,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  Amsterdam,  which  are  to  prepare  afresh 
navigable  channel  from  the  Zuyder-Zee  to  the 
Wyk-da-Zee. 
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The  Tint  Chamber  adopted,  on  September 
15th,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pnn« 
ishment,  bj  20  votes  agunst  18. 

The  States-General  were  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  by  the  King  in  person.  lElsMi^esty, 
in  his  speech  tram  the  throne,  said  he  appre« 
ciated  the  good- will  and  patriotism  which  the 
Dutch  people  had  displayed  amid  the  grave 
events  of  the  last  months.  The  people  had 
shown  a  unanimous  will  to  maintain  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  country.  The  amicable  rela* 
tions  which  previously  existed  with  foreign 
powers  had  in  no  way  been  disturbed  by  the 
Jwar.  The  King  said  it  was  his  decided  inten- 
tion to  persist  in  his  neutrality.  The  general 
situation  of  the  country  and  the  colonies  was 
favorable,  and  the  financial  condition  was  not 
unsatisfactory.  Negotiations  were  pending, 
daring  tiie  latter  part  of  December,  for  the 
cession  and  transfer  of  British  Guiana*  to  the 
Netherlands.  Both  Chambers  of  the  States- 
General  a/^oxLnLedjHnedUy  on  the  80th  of  De- 
cember. 

A  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  occurred 
between  the  Gt>vemment8  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  It  appeal's 
that  General  Guzman,  after  his  banishment 
from  the  country  by  President  Monagas,  took 
up  his  residence  on  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura- 
90a,  but,  at  the  request  of  President  Monagas, 
was  ordered  off  the  island.  On  his  return  to 
Venezaela,  Guzman  headed  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  government  of  the  re- 
public, and  succeeded  in  making  himself  Presi- 
dent. On  his  access  to  power,  Guzman,  in  or- 
der to  be  revenged  for^  his  expulsion  from  the 
island  of  Cura^oa,  took  possession  of  the  Dutch 
packet-steamer  Honfleur,  at  Laguayra,  on  the 
plea  that  the  vessel  was  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  He  also  laid  an  embargo  on  a  Dutch 
vessel,  and  forcibly  retained  her  owner  under 
pretext  of  the  announced  blockade  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan ports.  The  representatives  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  handed  in  a  joint  protest  against 
these  arbitrary  measures,  without  any  favor- 
able result,  and,  when  the  Dutch  ambassador 
threatened  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic 
action,  all  diplomatic  intercourse  was  abruptiy 
broken  off.  The  ambassador  thereupon  de- 
manded his  passport,  leaving  the  protection  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  m  Venezuela 
to  the  representative  of  the  North-Gorman 
Confederation.  Toward  the  end  of  June,  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  ordered  the 
frigate  Wasanaer  to  Venezuela,  to  exact  re- 
dress for  the  outrages  committed  on  its  sub- 
jects. During  the  session  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, on  October  18th,  the  opposition  demanded 
an  explanation  relative  to  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion, when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  de- 
clared that  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  give  any 
satisfactory  information,  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  republic  precluding  the  possibility 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  present.'*' 

*  For  Information  concerning  tbe  ifrand-dachy  of  Lux- 
ambnxg,  tee  article  Lvzxmbitb6. 


NEVADA.  The  State  of  Nevada  comprises 
an  area  of  88,600  square  miles,  or  64,184,960 
acres  of  land,  882,000  of  which  are  covered  by 
water:  Its  population  in  1870  was  42,491, 
having  increased  from  6,867  since  1860. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ne- 
vada, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COXJRTIES. 


Chnrcbill... 

Carson 

DonglM.... 

Blko 

Bsmeralda . 
Hnmlioldt.. 

Lander 

Lincoln  . . . . 

Lron 

Nye 

Ormaby. . . . 
Pah-ITte.... 

Boqp 

St.  Mary... 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine. 


Total. 


1870. 

1860. 

196 

•  •  *  • 

•   •   ■   a 

6,7ia 

1,*W 

■  •  •  • 

8,4*7 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,668 

•  •  ■  * 

1,916 

40 

S,815 

•  •  «  ■ 

S,228 

■  •  ■  » 

1,887 

•  •  •  • 

1,087 

•  •  ■  • 

8,668 

•  ■  ■  • 

769 

•  •  •  ■ 

188 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

105 

11,800 

•  •  a  • 

«»"& 

•f  •  • 

7,189 

•  •  •  • 

42,481 


6,867 


The  principal  city  is  Virginia  Oity,  which 
has  7,008  inhabitants,  a  larger  number  than 
the  entire  State  contained  ten  years  ago. 

The  growth  of  the  State  has  been  dne  to  the 
rich  silver-mines  which  have  been  discovered 
within  its  limits,  and  the  reduction  of  their 
ores  constitutes  the  principal  industry  of  the 
people.  The  latest  discoveries  have  occurred 
in  what  is  known  as  the  White  Pine  District. 
Masses  of  ore  known  as  horn  silver  are 
stripped  from  the  veins  in  large  sheets,  and 
yield  m  some  cases  from  $10,000  to  $14,000 
per  ton.  Vast  deposits  of  salts  of  soda  and 
potash  have  been  found  in  Churchill  Oounty, 
and  it  is  said  that  pure  potash  and  soda  may 
be  manufactured  from  them  in  any  quantity. 

The  election  in  Nevada  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  by  small  ma- 
jorities, that  of  the  Governor  being  1,001. 
The  State  officers  elected  were :  Governor,  L. 
R.  Bradley ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  De- 
nor ;  Treasurer,  J.  Schooling ;  Comptroller,  O. 
K.  Stapley ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Dries- 
bach;  Attorney-General,  L.  A.  Buckner; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  C.  Jarber. 
C.  W.  Kendall  was  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress over  Thomas  Fitch  by  about  800  migor- 
ity.  The  Legislature  consists  of  12  Republi- 
cans and  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  20 
Republicans  and  26  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  sessions  of  that  body 
are  biennial,  falling  on  the  odd  years.  That 
of  1871  began  at  Carson  City  on  the  8d  of 
January. 

NEW  HAMPSIIIRE.  From  the  census  re- 
turns recently  taken  in  this  State,  it  appears  tliat 
within  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years  the  bulk 
of  her  population  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  returns  received  from  all  the  towns  in  the 
State,  except  Franklin,  show  the  sum  total  of 
her  inhabitants  in  1870,  as  compared  with  that 
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of  1860,  to  have  been  as  follows:  Gensas  of 
1870,  818,300;  census  of  1860,  326,073— a  net 
loss  in  ten  years  of  8,778.  Coos  and  Hillsbor- 
ough, the  two  extreme  oonnties  north  and 
south  in  the  State,  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  population  has  increased,  1,762  and  9,098, 
respectively,  during  that  period,  while  each  of 
the  other  eight  counties  has  sustained  a  loss 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  169,  for  Cheshire, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  8,183,  for  Carroll.  The 
following  is  the  Federal  census  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  counties,  taken  in  1860  and  1870: 


COUNTIES* 


Belkiiap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coo0 

Grafton 

Hillsborongh. 
Merrimack... 
BocklDffham. 

8trafrora 

SoIUti 


Total. 


1870. 


17,681 
17,883 

14,963 
8ft,l(B 
64,888 
43,151 
47,396 
80JUS 
18,066 


818,800 


1860. 


18,648 
80,465 
87,484 
18,161 
48,960 
68,140 
41,406 
60,188 
81,498 
19,011 


836,078 


The  Republicans  have  preponderated  in  New 
Hampshire,  though  the  Democrats  also  pos- 
sessed considerable  strength  and  influence.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  other  parties  which 
have  lately  been  formed,  under  the  relative  ap- 
pellations of  "  Temperance  "  and  "  Labor  Re- 
form "  parties.  Although  the  end  which  these 
two  severally  profess  to  pursue  is  not  a  political 
one,  properly  so  called,  they  have  entered  the 
political  arena,  as  separate  public  bodies,  in- 
tending so  to  mould  the  popular  ideas  and  the 
government  of  the  State  as  to  forward,  and  ul- 
timately realize,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes.  Their  members  are,  in  fact,  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans ;  but  they  have  made 
the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  beverages  and 
the  promotion  of  the  working-man^s  interests 
the  special  object  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, as  a  body. 

In  preparation  for  the  general  State  election 
of  March  8,  1870,  the  members  of  these  par- 
ties severally  met  in  convention,  and  nomi- 
nated their  candidates. 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention 
at  Concord,  on  the  5th  day  of  January.  They 
nominated  for  Governor,  John  Bedell,  of  Bath ; 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Michel  T.  Dono- 
hue,  of  Concord.  At  the  same  time  they  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions : 

TVe,  the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  wim  unshaken  faith  in  the  justice 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  which  we 
have  so  long  maintained,  renewing  our  pledges  of  de- 
votion thereto,  do  now  resolve : 

1.  That  we  will  continue  to  oppose  the  efforts  of 
the  radical  party  to  centralize  all  power  in  Congress, 
and  to  subvert  our  federal-republican  system  of  gov- 
ernment, to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power ;  and, 
that  we  especially  denounce  the  late  outraffo  upon 
the  State  of  Oeorgia,  as  subverting  the  only  safe- 

faard  in  the  Constitution  whereby  the  rights  of 
tates  can  exist ;  that  we  will  not  relax  our  endeav- 
ors to  restore  the  Government  to  its  original  basis,  in 
all  its  essential  relations,  until  such  restoration  is 
completely  effected. 


2.  That  the  system  of  national  taxation  under  the 
existing  tariff  and  revenue  laws,  throwing,  as  it  does, 
the  burden  upon  the  laboring  classes — ^upon  the  in- 
dustiT  rather  than  upon  the  wealth  of  the  ooimtiy-* 
is  ui^ust  and  oppressive,  and  calculated  to  aid  in  the 
subjection  of  the  masses  to  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  privilege;  and  tiuit  we,  in  common  with  the  iiH 
dttstxial  dosses,  whose  cause  is  our  cause,  demand  a 
complete  reformation  thereof,  upon  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  equality. 

8.  That  a  return  to  the  prindples  of  honesty  and 
economy  in  the  administration  or  public  affairs  is  the 
only  sore  and  pro^r  remedy  for  the  present  and  pro- 
spective financial  ills  of  the  nation. 

4.  That  monopoly,  in  every  form,  is  unjust,  preju- 
dicial to  the  general  welfare,  and  can  be  tolera^ 
and  maintained  only  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  our  democratic  institutionB;  and  that  we  witness 
with  alarm  the  tendency  to  consolidate  and  concen- 
trate capital  in  gigantic  corporations  in  this  State  and 
the  United  States. 

5.  That  while  all  existing  contracts  entered  into  io 
good  faith  should  be  fiilly  kept,  in  the  letter  and 
sj>irit  of  the  contract,  Congress  snould  impose  such 
just  and  equal  taxes  upon  all  Government  bonds  and 
United  States  securities  as  wUl  compel  their  holders 
to  bear  their  just  shore  of  the  burdens  of  government. 

6.  That  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties 
on  imports  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
by  its  terms  is  payable  in  gold,  are  payable  in  the 
currency  of  the  country* 

Biwlved^  That  in  the  death  of  Franklin  Pierce  the 
country  lost  a  true  patriot  and  profound  statesman ; 
New  Hampshire  lost  its  most  honored  son,  and  each 
of  us  a  friend.  Living,  we  loved  him ;  dead,  we  will 
cherish  his  memorv. 

Besohidf  That  tJie  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire 
hereby  pledge  their  earnest  and  united  efforts  to  in- 
sure the  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nomi- 
nated. 

The  Repu\)lican  State  Convention  was  held 
on  January  7th,  and  renominated  Onslow 
Steams  for  Governor,  by  acclamation,  and 
nominated  Charles  P.  Gage  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner. The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
form the  Governor  of  his  renoioination  having 
returned  with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  con- 
vention, in  which  he  stated  "  that,  on  account 
of  feeble  health,  he  was  compelled  to  decline 
being  a  candidate  for  reSloction,*'  a  second 
committee  was  appointed  and  sent^  urging  him 
to  withdraw  his  declination;  whereupon  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  acceptance,  TIjc  Republican 
platform  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  Bepublicans  of  New  Hampshire,  in  delegate 
convention  assembled,  herebv  renew  and  reamrm 
their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  impartial  suffrage,  which  underlie  our  republican 
institutions,  and  are  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  in 
every  land. 

1.  Stiolved^  That  the  Administration  of  President 
Grant  has  our  hearty  approval  and  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  vigor,  integrity,  and  statesmanship, 
which  have  already  brought  the  prestige  of  the  na- 
tional Government  back  to  that  of  the  better  and 
purer  days  of  the  republic. 

2.  That  the  extinguishment  of  more  than  seventy- 
six  millions  of  the  national  debt,  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 
furnishes  the  surest  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Government  with  pru- 
dence and  wisdom. 

8.  That  the  demand  of  the  recent  Democratic  State 
Convention  for  the  taxation  of  United  States  bonds, 
and  their  payment  in  depredated  currency,  is  only 
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another  form  of  ropudiatioiL.  in  entire  harmony  with  Gage,  this  day  nominated  for  Bailroad  Oommissioner, 

the  oharaoter  and  condact  oi  the  men  and  the  party  our  cordial  Biipport. 

bJnitwor&a'^?"'  '"""•  '*•'"'""'  *""•••  ^TheTemperanoepartymetonJpnaiTiath 

4.  That  the  burdens  of  the  exdse,  tariff,  and  all  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  disagreement, 
other  publio  taxes,  should  be  so  actuated  and  appor-  which  ended  in  partial  disraption.  A  consider- 
tioned  as  to  bear  mainlr  upon  lozuries  and  aooumu-  able  nnmber  opposed  the  nomination  of  party 
lated  wealth,  and  as  Ijghtly  as  powible  upon  labor  oancUdates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
and  articles  essential  to  the  support  .and  emoyment  «„  „«««^  '  „^  „„j  ««™:„^  ^««««;„ii„  ««  ♦v.J! 
Qf  ufe^                                   *^*^        .      ^  '  as  mineoessary  and  unwise,  especially  m  that 

5.  That  we  demand  and  expect  of  the  General  ^^  candidates  for  Governor  in  both  the  Be- 
Government  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  publio  publican  and  Democratic  tickets  were  temper- 
expenditures,  and  flrmness.  integrity,  and  impartiali-  ance  men,  and  the  Republicans  had  inserted  a 

^^TS^t"  wTr  ta  *&tor  of  tho  aboUtion  of  tho  r"l'>«<>''  ^  ')^'  '^^^^  Pl^^^™  ^  f'''°' °f 

franking  privUego,  and  also  of  abolishing  the  enor-  temperance  retorm.    They  recommended  the 

mous  expenses  consequent  npon  the  publication  and  appointment  of  a  State  Oentral  Oommittee  'Ho 

distribution  of  vast  quantities  of  worthless  documents  look  after  the  matter."    The  largest  and  moat 

^  ^SP?^!^    >.   '«  1      *     *•       *  *u  *  influentixil  portion  of  the  assembly,  on  the  con- 

7.  That  the  nominal  restoration  of  the  former  re-  x.„^^  „»««S  4.\.r.  «.v«^««;*«  r.f  «  ««!!«««♦«  ^-««„ 
Utions  of  any  State  to  the  Union,  accomplished  by  ^^^^7^  ^^«^J^  ^^^  necessity  of  a  separate  orgMi- 
fraud,  and  followed  by  a  predetermined  violation  of  ization  and  ticket,  as  the  only  hope  left-  to  the 
the  fhndamental  conditions  of  restoration,  aocom-  party  of  realizing  its  purpose.    They  averred 
plished  by  violence,  bloodshed,  and  new  acts  of  revo-  that  the  resolution  in  the  Republican  platform 

r?™*"*  '^n'"'"  ^^  ^^'^'  """"a  i^*''  "  '^  *^®  ?^?^  "hailing  the  revival  of  the  temperance  re- 
Georgia,  Congress  IS  bound  by  appropriate  legisla-  «    *  ,,  *       ?      1-L'                Z.  2^*^ir^^°:r  ^. 

tion  to  enfo^  the  conditions  of  reconstruction,  to  *^™a  meant  noihmg,  except  to  lull  the  tern- 
maintain  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  peranoe  men  into  inaction ;  and  that  long  ez- 
prevent  the  murder  of  white  or  black  eitixens  for  po-  perlence  had  too  plainly  demonstrated  that 

o^?f*?^?®*     *•       ^  *!.    -rfs          ..    T     .  1  i_  tho  cause  of  temperance  had  nothing  to  hope 

8.  That  tJie  action  of  the  Democratic  Legislature  ^„^^  ^t+'k^^  "n^rv,rx«««4.o  ^«  "d««„i.i:^«««   «„  ^«\. 
of  New  York  in  rescinding  the  ratification  of  the  flf-  JT^"*  either  Democrats  or  Repubhcans  as  pax- 
teenth  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  is  a  ^^^^  Since  the  appeals  repeatedly  made  m  its 
blow  aimed  at  impartial  suffrage,  a  step  alike  subver-  behalf  to  both  those  parties  in  the  past  two 
sive  of  the  peace  and  liberties  OI  the  country.  years  had  been  either  utterly  ignored  or  re- 

ad'visIdtAi'^^^^^^^  jected  With  scorn.  This  sentiment  having  pre- 

endeavored  to  aid  them,  even  by  bloo^dshed  at  the  vailed  by  a  large  majonty,  those  who  opposed 

North,  are  moral  traitors,  and  are  equally  responsi-  it  withdrew  from  the  assembly  to  the  number 

ble  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Bobert  £.  Lee  for  the  of  thirty  or  more.    The  action  of  the  conven- 

preoious  lives  lost  m  defence  of  the  Union,  and  for  tion  became  then  harmonious, 

all  the  sufferings  and  sorrow  caused  by  the  rebellion.  *  ■^r^4-\^r^  ♦^  ^r^^ir^«.4-^  ♦■k«  "d^^.  T^«««».rv"n 

With  such.a  r^ord,  they  have  no  rigfit  to  ask  an  in-  ^^  ™^^^<>^  to  nominate  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  D. 

jured  and  Indignant  people  to  intrust  power  and  -oarrows  for   (jrovemor,  by  acclamation,  was 

authoritv  to  them  or  the  party  which  they  lead.  opposed  by  himself.     He  recommended  that 

10.  Tnat^  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  alarming  the  convention  should  unite  upon  some  other 
ravages  of  intemperance  in  our  State,  we  hail  the  re-  person  more  fit  for  that  office  than  he  was, 
vival  of  the  temperance  reform  as  calculated  to  arrest  f^"^"  "*"*"  ""  *"*  »*"»"  vuiw  «u»i*  *av  «*», 
the  evU  and  arouse  pubUc  sentiment  to  demand  a  ?"*  proceed  to  the  nommation  of  a  candidate 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  by  ballot;  but  the  motion  was  put  and  car- 

11.  That,  in  a  republican  fi^overnment  sustained  by  ried,  nevertheless,  and  he  so  nominated,  when 
the  affections  and  votes  of  the  whole  peonle,  the  in-  he  accepted.      Henry  D.  Pierce  was  nomina- 

rrrS»1.^'!e^&r»/lKrioT-d-  Y'J'   ^""''if    OommisBione*,   but  he  de- 

all  measures  honestly  proposed  and  wisely  designed  clmed,    or    rather    deterred    his    acceptance, 

to  promote  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  hy  offering  this  resolution:    ^^That  the  State 

industrial  classes  should  and  will  receive  the  ready  Oentral   Committee  be  instructed    to   confer 

'^1j^ThS\h?welfa?e  Ind^XwU^'o^'Se 'comma-  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  Reform  Convention  to  be  held 

nity  should  be  the*wiJtrolSS^*^motfve  andl^d^-  *^  Concord,  on  Janua^  28th,  in  relation  to  the 


*!.   ^  ^-       .    permitted  to  direct  or  control  it  to  mutually  and  acceptably  be  made,"  which  was 

the  detriment  of  the  great  body  of  citiaens;  and  that  TioggGd 

corporations  should  only  be  created  or   sustained  ^^Sc^'       ,   ..             j    i  xi»           ^-lv    m 
when  they  subserve  the  public  good  and  are  managed  ^  "®  resolutions  and  platform  or  tb  e  Temper- 
in  the  interest  as  well  of  the  people  as  of  their  stock-  ance  party,  as  unanimously  adopted,  were  as 
holders.  follows: 

18.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  renewed  efforts  to  do-  . 
velop  the  resources  of  New  Hampshire ;  in  fevor  of  Wh$r€a$,  The  evils  of  intemperance,  coming  direct- 
promoting^  the  extension  of  railroads  in  our  State,  ly  through  an  illegal  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  of  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  free  passes  and  have  come  to  be  the  most  wide-spread  ana  insuffer- 
for  the  reduction  of  fares  and  freights.  able  of  all  evils  in  our  State ;  and 

li.  That  we  commend  to  the  noople  of  New  Hamp-  Whereat^  These  evils  are  increasing  among  us,  aug- 

shire,  for  reSloctlon,  Governor  Onslow  Steams.    Hia  menting  fearfuUy  our  taxbtion,  robbing  our  State  of 

administration  of  the  State  government  has  been  men — ^her  young  men — compared  with  which  gold  ia 

able,  honest,  and  economical.    We  pledge  him  our  trash,  pouring  poverty,  ignorance,  and  domestic  sor- 

undivided  support,  and  a  triumphant  reelection  by  rows  mto  the  laps  of  nouseholds ;  and 

thejpeople  he  has  faithfully  served.  Wherwu^  Both  the  legislative  and  administrative 

1(>.  That  wo  pledge  to  our  candidate^  Charles  P.  departments  of  our  State  government  have  become 
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Almost  entirely  obliyiovs  to  these  evils;  whkh  dere-  4.  It  Is  eqnsllj  apparent  that,  when  these  noble 

liotion  is  owing  chieflj  to  the  management  of  the  pnrjMses  of  goTenunent  are  lost  sight  of  by  political 

leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  the  State :  there-  parties  in  their  stmffgle  to  hold  or  gain  ascendency, 

fore  'as  is  now  so  much  the  case  in  this  State,  leaving^  onr 

Besohedy  That  parties  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  eriminal  laws  oomparativelT  a  dead  letter  on  the 

subserve  valuable  principles,  and,  when  they  cease  to  statute-book,  it  reveals  a  state  of  political  oormption 

do  that,  the]|r  cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  name  alarming  to  Christian  patriots,  and  portending  the 

of  true  principle.  tpeedr  destruction  of  all  wholesome  government. 

Betolvedy  Tnat  a  party  can  peril  nothing  by  stand-  6.  It  ia  cardinal  with  us  that  in  our  State  thoo- 

ing  by  laws  made  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  are 

the  State  and  the  people ;  it  perils  eveiy  thing  when  it  fiuirering,  unprotected  by  law,  from  an  illegal  mm- 

does  not  arraign  the  transgressors  and  violators  of  law.  traffic,  gambling,  and  licentiousness,  comparatively 

Setolved,  That,  while  we  have  the  stroujgest  con-  unreSnfed  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  because  these 

fidence  in  the  integrity  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  corrupt  politicians  prefer  to  have  it  so  rather  than 

masses  of  both  these  parties,  the  entire  silence  of  one  run  tne  nsk  of  losing  their  chances  of  party  and  per- 

of  their  conventions  concerning  the  evils  of  intern-  aonal  success. 

peranee,  and  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  of  6.  These,  and  kindred  considerations,  leave  us,  as 

the  State,  and  the  temperance  reforms,  and  the  true  patriots,  no  alternative  but  to  separate  ourselves 

doubtful  support  awarded  to  any  dedded  measures  from  these  corrupt  party  allianoes,  until  they  are 

of  reform  by  the  other,  confirm  the  fact  that,  imder  thoroughly  reformed  ^  first^  that  we  may  free  our- 

their  present  management,  the  temperance  cause  has  selves  from  all   participation  in  their  guilt,  and. 

nothing  to  hope  m>m  either  of  them,  but  much  to^  second,  that  we  may  umte  ourselves  and  oar  political 

fear,  and  that,  though  they  may  honor  ua  with  their  strength  to  reform  the  fearfol  state  of  things  under 

lips,  their  hearts  are  far  from  us.  which  the  humanity  of  our  State  literally  groans. 

iSe«o/r«(2,  That,  while  we  acknowledge  that  in  other  a*    ««,iv«^^«»-»4-    •».va4^..»»    4-1^^   ««^a  •^a.u^ 

days,  dayi  of  comparative  purity,  many  of  these  M    subsequent   meetings   the  same  party 

leaders,  and  large  portions  or  these  parties,  met  well  nommated  the  aooTe-mentioned    Mr.  rierce 

their  oDligations  to  enact  wholesome  laws  on  this  for  Bailroad  Oommissioner,  and  other  persona 

auliject,  yet  we  are  disheartened,  under  the  painftil  for  almost  all  State  and  county  offices. 

»fei^7„r^'eCw*rifrSe^'Zrofot  The  Labor-Refom  pany  hew  ««  State  Con- 

constabulary  laws,  under  the  combined  action  of  mention  on  January  28,  1870.    This  meeting— 

their  leaders  and  papers.  the  first  of  tite  kind  for  that  party — ^was  at- 

BeaolvMi,  That  so  long  as  our  own  chosen  parties,  tended  by  one  hundred  and  nmety-five  dele- 


ance,  and  most  of  all  other  crimen  growing  out  of  it,  examined.  Besides,  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
for  tne  sake  of  holding  or  gaining  the  control  of  the  dentials  allowed  no  delegates  to  take  part  in 
State  government,  we  can  no  longer  act  with  them,  the  proceedings  unless  they  signed  the  follow- 
even  when  they  put  up  for  office  our  most  tried  and  ^„  nledire  • 

worthy  temperance  men,  since  we  see  such  men  and  2J^                         ^     ^  -,             i                 v 

their  principles  are  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  the  We,  the  undersigned,  pledge  ourselves  on  our  honor 

"whlskev-nng,"  when  they  are  brought  under  the  m  ™«Ji  and  citizens,  that  we  take  seats  in  this  con- 

dictatoretip  of  the  leaders.    So  their  power  is  wholly  vention  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 

lost  to  our  cause,  and  really  given  in  the  end  to  the  the  support  of  an  independent  political  party,  to  be 

opposition.  known  as  the  Labor-Beiorm  party  of  New  Hampshire. 

J^ohedy  That  while  we  desire  to  pay  all  needfhl  In  doin^  this  we  disconnect  ourselves  from  all  politi- 

taxatlon  to  support  our  State  and  national  govern-  oal  parties  with  which  we  have  heretofore  acted,  and 

ments,  and  their  indebtedness,  we  are  convinced  pledge  ourselves  to  support,  on  the  second  Tuesday 

there  should  be  a  reduction  of  salaries,  fees,  and  other  of  March,  the  candidates  nominated  by  thia  oonven- 

govemmehtal  expenses,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  tion. 

gold  and  labor  ^Is. .     .           ,  The  nature  and  object  of  the  meeting  were 

:Resohed,  That  legislation  in  behalf  of  pnvate  and  ^      declared  by  the  chairman  of  the  Central 

corporation  mterests  often  becomes  in  our  State  con-     ^,  ...        u  aa     ..««^: i.v.^««ii  ti/«  t>«i«.«- 

dudve  to  the  general  welfare,  vet  we  protest  against  Committee :  "  After  reading  the  call,  Mr.  Palmer 
the  superabundance  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  to  the  bnefly  stated  that  the  delegates  had  come  to- 
comparative  neglect  of  the  more  general  industiy  gether  actuated  by  one  common  purpose,  and 
and  producing  employments  of  the  State.  that  was  to  form  an  independent  political  party. 

PLATPOBM,  The  object  of  that  party  would  be  the  better- 

p^'i.^?T^?^^i  ^^*^  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ment  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring-men  ot 


^ ^      ^ ^  the  party  for  State  offices 

promote  tiie  general  welfare,*'  and  thereby  secure  were  nominated  by  ballot,   to  wit:    Samuel 

the  equality  of  men  before  God  and  the  law.  Flint  for  Governor,   and   II.  R.  Boberts   for 

or^St^e^  So  lon^^fr  M?ilro?\L\^^^^^^  Railroad    Commissioner.     A    platform    was 

the  rieh't^butXe'^  du?/*^of  thl^^opfe  to*  ^stitSte  i^animously  adopted,  as  follows: 

better  laws  and  administration  in  behalf  of  the  people,  Wherea$,  Labor  is  the  sole  creator  of  wealth,  and 

rather  than  in  behalf  of  corporations,  riugs,  cliques,  money  produces  nothing,  and  as  every  laborer  is 

office-holders,  and  office-seekers.  justly  entitled  to  the  fiiU  proceeds  of  his  own  labor 

8.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  people,  with  whom  is  and  skill,  it  follows,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that 

the  power,  to  hold  the  legislative  and  admlnisitrative  the  fruits  of  his  labor  shall  not  be  taken  from  him 

departments  of  the  government  to  a  strict  ftdthful-  without  his  own  consent;  and,  whenever  this  is  done, 

ness  to  these,  their  sworn  duties,  to  enact  and  exe-  either  by  force,  b^  custom,  or  under  forms  of  law,  it 

cute  law  in  a  sacred  preservation  of  the  risrhts  of  the  is  a  violation  of  right,  and  the  laborer  is  justi£ed  in 

people  and  funds  of  the  government,  an  hooest  and  resisting  it  by  all  legal  and  peaceable  means  in  his 

prompt  payment  of  all  national  debts,  and  observance  power ; 

of  national  treaties.  And  whsreas.  It  is  impossible  to  enrich  one  class  in 
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ftt  the  expense  of  labor,  bWi  be  supereede/by  just  2f  ?«?^o^*?«^  **  *^^  ®°^  ^^,  '^i'Kl^hr.Z^ 

Uws,  and  that  capital  ahaU  be  made  to  bear  its  fuU  $1,128,028.19 ;  of  her  payments,  $1,086,860.23 ; 

share  in  defraying  the  neoessaiy  expenses  of  govern-  thus  leaving  a  sarplns  of  $86,677.96  in  the 

ment:  therefore.                         ^^,     „        ,.  Treasury.  Within  tne  same  period  of  time  the 

thit  we  now  b^jome  an  otganiaation  to  be  known  ei  penditure  $869,946.62 ;  the  former  exceeding 

the  *'  Labor-Beform  party  of  New  Hampshire,"  for  the  latter  by  $868,46467.    In  his  last  annual 

the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  uterests  of  report,  the  Treasurer  anticipated  that   ^^  the 

laboring-men,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  revenue  would  probably  be  increased  during 

J&wi^erf,  That  we  invite  and  welcome  to  our  organ-  8t"l  imxner    redncea."     Almost   all   of  the 

icatlon,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  laborinff-men  excess   of    revenue  over    expeoses,    namely, 

of  all  parties,  and  others,  regardless  of  past  politioal  $867,587.86,  was  employed  in  extinguishing  as 

""^^""^^^^t^^^th^^^  ""*'  "^^  """^  "''^"  ™°^^  ^^  ^^  principal  of  State  debt.    The  lia- 

^*!&25J«^\hat  we*make  no  War  upon  capital.    We  5!?^^i?^\;??i®*^  ^"  /^^®  ^»  ^?^^y  amounted  to 

seek  not  to  despoil  the  rich  of  their  wealth.  We  only  $8,186,879.88.  at  the  same  date  m  1870  were, 

ask  what  belongs  to  us— the  same  protection  for  labor  accordingly,  $2,817,869.27.     All  of  them  bear 

that  capital  enjoys,  which  will  make  no  one  poorer,  gij  per  cent,  currency  interest.    The  floating 

but,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  we^gi  imd  prosDcnty  <iebt  consisted  entirely  of  State  notes,  the  last 

of  our  country,  by  placing  withm  the  reach  of  all  a  ^      wuoiowv^*  v^^ax^^  vi.  k/v^w^uvuto,  «uv  ^oov 

home,  a  firemde,  and  an  altar  to  defend,  cherish,  and  ^^  which  became  due  on  or  before  October  1, 

to  worship.  1870.   The  funded  debt  is  wholly  composed  of 

BMolvea,  That,  denouncing  the  repudiation  of  our  outstanding  bonds,  maturing  at  various  dates 

national  indebtedness  as  the^*  sum  of  all  villanies,"  :•,  nnA/^Aprlinir  vaata    fliA  rAmntAnf  bAin<r  Ratw 

yet  we  demand  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  U  ^  Jw  1    i2f o^      ^          remotest  Demg  bep- 

equalised,  and  its  payment  shall  not  be  made  in  a  wmoer  1,  /ww.                      ^    ^  .,.  .  .,     c.  . 

manner  that  shall  cause  the'*  rich  to  grow  richer,  and  Ii^  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  State 

the  poor,  poorer."  pays  six  per  cent,  interest  on  her.  debt,  while 

JSetolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  donating  any  many  towns  and  counties  are  severally  par- 

l^dspLSr^J"                               ''''''^  ^«  *  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  of  interest,  the  Governor 

Jtesaved,  That  our  national  banks  are  moneyed  recommends  a  redaction  of  the  State  tax  for 

monopoliea  skilfully  oontrived  to  enhance  the  wealth  1870  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  in  order  that 

of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  towns  and  counties  may  impose  on  the  people 

Sesolved^ThaX  omj  TTnited  States  notes,  known  as  of  their  respective  <Jommunities  a  proportion- 

"  greenbacks,"  are  the  best  paper  currency  we  ever  ^vi«-  v;«t>/*«  *«^    ^^a  *k„o  iv«,  ^^^^vaZa  ♦w  «- 

h£l;  and  we  demand  their  iuCstitution  f&rthena-  f^^^  higher  to,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  ex- 

tional-bank  notes.  tinguish  their  local  debts,  without  yet  adding 

Jitsolved,  That  we  demand  that  the  duties  on  all  to  the  burden  of  taxes  now  weighing  on  their 

artides  that  we  can  neither  grow  nor  produce  in  this  p^ple. 

countrv,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  other  artides  of  Among  the  items  of  last  year's  revenue  set 

general  use,  shall  be  taken  off,  and  the  taxes  be  drawn  j           • ''A.     rU      ''^*'««    j^»m       *^  «««^  ««« 

5w»m  the  income  of  the  accumuhited  capital  of  the  ^0,^^  ^^  ^^^  Treasurer  s  report  is  $6,198.44, 

country.  collected  on  clauns  agamst  the  United  States. 

B«9(H/wd^  That  we  denounce  as  uigast  the  law  With  the  receipt  of  this  sum,  the  accounts  of 

passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Nev  Hampshire,  the  State  with  the  Federal  Government  for 

^l.^t'-banK'^^rrJintrrflrp^n'^in!  »uch  claims  have  been  finally  cl<«ed.      She  re- 

nually,  while  the  capitalists  and  bankers  are  obtaining  covered    on   them  above  a   million  doUars: 

iVom  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum :  thus  dis-  all  claims,  in  fact,  which  she  has  presented, 

criminating  in  favor  of  the  rich ;  and  we  demand  the  have  been  allowed,  except  only  a  compara- 

repeal  of  said  law  by  the  commg  Legislature.        ^  ^^    ^f  small  amount,  which  was  not  allowed,  it 

i2«wZi7«f,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  m  ^^^Z.   ^^    ,^„a^,.«ii«  ^«««^„      ti.«  ««™«r 

this  State  prohibiting  all   inoorporeted  and  other  seems,  on   reasonable  grounds.    The  aoconnt 

manufacturing   estabUshments  from  employing  fe-  now  stands  as  follows  : 

males  and  minors  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Claims  presented $1,407  SOT  45 

Jissohsd,  That,  in  view  of  the  services,  sacrifices.  Claims  for  bounty  withdrawn..  $374,980  00 

and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  for     Allowed 1,006,507  45 

our  national  unity,  and  suppressed  the  late  great  re-  $1,881,487  46 

hellion,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  -ni—ii^--*^                                     — ^oa  aqa  aa 

to  manifePt  our  appreciation  of  their  sacrifices  and  Disallowed $96,090  00 

patriotic  devotion  m  defence  of  our  free  InstitutionB.  Arms  and  Other  military  stores  not  needed 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  by  the  State  were  turned  over  to  the  United 

at  the  general  election  of.  March  8,  1870,  was  States,  to  the  amount  of  $74,862,  which  was 

67,888;  necessary  for  a  choice,  83,920.  Steams  accordingly  credited   to  her;    $46,870  more 

received  84,424;  Bedel  24,992;  Flint,  7,868;  were  also  credited  for  stores  which  had  been 

and  Barrows  962.    Steams^s  misgority  over  all  turned  over  to  the  United  States  in  1864, 1865, 

was  1,010.  and  1866,  but  not  previously  credited.     The 

The  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate,  for  which  State  indebtedness  to  the  Federal  Government 

no  candidate  had  received  a  mc^ority,  were  on  that  account  was  hence  reduced  from  $142,- 

mied  by  the  Legislature.  241.18,  to  $20,009.18. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  "  sound  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
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the  law  passed  at  the  previons  session,  bus-  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  whole 

pending  for  five  years  the  annual  parade  and  sum  of  deposits  ih  these  hanks  was  $18,T69,- 

encampment  of  the  militia  in  2£ay,  and  in  the  461.05,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,879,603.96 

fall,  has  saved  some  ten  thousand  dollars  of  over  the  deposits  of  the  preceding  year.    The 

the  annual  State  expenses  for  military  matters,  surplus  earnings,  undivided,  were  reported  to 

The  Acyatant-General  avers  in  his  report  that  he  $830,140.69.    The  commissioners  remarked 

this  law  is  not  calculated  to  benefit  the  State,  that  **  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits 

whose  interests  are  best  promoted  by  maintain-  the  past  year  has  been  below  that  of  the  two 

inga  well-disciplined  force  ready  for  service  at  previous  years  (of  about  five  per  cent.);  but 

call  on  emergency.  It  has  also  met  withdisap-  add  that  *^tibe  average  to  each  depositor  was 

probation  in  the  militia  itself,  among  both  men  larger  than  tliat  of  any  previous  year." 

and  officers.    In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Three  banks  of  discount  had  been  operating 

Adjutant-General  on  August  19, 1870,  the  offi-  in  the  State  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $114,- 

cers  held  a  numerously-attended  meeting  on  480 ;  up  to  May  12, 1870,  this  capital  had  been 

the  26th,  when   they  unanimously  adopted  reduced  by  $62,508,  and  two  of  them  were 

resolutions  expressing  their  views  in  regard  to  closing, 

the  law,  among  others,  the  following :  The  charitable  institutions  are  well  cared 

.B»rf«e(^,  That  it  ia  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  and  and  provided  for  by  the  State.    The  New 

not  the  dollars  and  cents  involved,  to  which  we  ob-  Hampshire  Insane  Asylum  on  April  80, 1869, 

ject  3  but,  notwithfitending  the  action  taken  by  the  commenced  the  year  with  287  patients,  of  whom 

Legislature,  we  wul  stul  continue  to   do  our  duty  i-i/.  -.^^.^  ,v»^n   o«/i   ioi    ^^-^^  «rrx«»ln       Tv.^ 

to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  use  our  utmost  en-  ^^^  were  men  and  121  were  women.     The 

deavors  to  Buetain  the  organizations  which  we  have  number  smce  aamittea  to  April  80,  1870,  has 

the  honor  to  represent,  and  make  them  a  credit  to  been  180 — 74  men  and  56  women — making  the 

the  State.  whole  number  under  care  during  the  year,  867 ; 

The  annual  enrolment  of  the   militia,  as  91  persons — 58   men   and  88  women — have 

made  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  towns  and  been  discharged,  and  12  men  and  11  women 

cities  in  the  State,  shows  a  total  of  34,826  for  have  died.  The  new  year  commences  with  258 

1870,  against  87,414  for  1869 ;  the  population  under  care — 125  men  and  128  women.     The 

being  set  down  at  826,899,  as  by  the  census  of  admissions  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 

1860.  year  by  85;  the '  discharges  by  20;  and  the 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  session  of  1869,  to  mortality  by  1.  Of  those  discharged,  87  had 
take  effect  from  September  15th  that  year,  a  recovered — ^22  men  and  15  women ;  84  were  in 
State  tax  of  one  per  cent,  was  laid  on  the  pre-  various  degrees  improved — 18  men  and  16 
miums  paid  in  New  Hampshire  to  foreign  in-  women ;  and  20 — 18  men  and  7  women — ^had 
surance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  not  improved.  As  to  age,  there  were  two  pa- 
From  that  date  up  to  January  1,  1870,  the  tients  under  15  years,  one  over  80 ;  of  the  older 
amount  collected  on  the  said  tax  was  $2,628.90,  class,  5  were  between  70  and  80  years  old,  14 
besides  $500  of  license  tax.  The  Governor  between  60  and  70,  and  12  between  50  and  60. 
anticipated  that  about  $11,000  would  accrue  The  receipts  of  the  asylum  during  the  year, 
from  this  source  to  the  State  revenue  in  the  including  the  board  paid  for  private^  city,  and 
course  of  the  year.  Fire,  marine,  and  life  in-  county  patients,  and  the  appropriation  for  in- 
surance companies,  incorporated  in  other  digent  patients,  amounted  to  $72,082.50 ;  ex- 
States,  and  doing  business  in  New  Hampshire,  penses  in  the  same  period  of  time  were  $71,- 
are  eighty-eight.    The  amount  of  their  trans-  944«87. 

actions  in  the  State  is  quite  large,  the  aggre-  For  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes  of  the  State 

gate   premium   paid  them   in    1869    having  annual  appropriations  are  respectively  made 

exceeded  one  million  dollars.     About  seven-  by  the  Legislature. 

tenths  of  this  sum  represented  the  premiums  The  State  Beform  School  also  is  in  a  mo^t 

paid  to  less  than  a  dozen  life  insurance  compa-  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  both  to  its 

nies.  management  and  the  progress  made  by  its  in- 

The  most  abundant  sources  of  revenue  in  mates  in  their  literary  and  industrial  education. 

New  Hampshire,  after  the  State  tax,  are  the  The  superintendent  and  treasurer  state  their 

taxes  received  on  railroads  and  savings-banks,  number  and  time  of  commitment  as  follows : 

During  the  year  1869  they  yielded  $224,805.85,  Boy*     eirb.     t««. 

and  $121,684.15,  respectively.     The  railway    in  the  school  April  80, 1869 fii        is       106 

lines  running  throughout  the  State  in  all  direo-    Commuted  since ••••,•••/••;,—•  ^  ^        *® 

tions,and  connecting  her  with  the  neighboring  ^'^^!'.^..^,^^.!!^!^],ft?!!].^:  88         lo        93 
States,  are  twenty-one. 

The  number  of  savings-institutions  in  New  Average  time  of  detention  of  children  dis- 
Hampshire  is  forty-five,  seven  more  than  in  the  charged  in  1869>'70,  2  years  15  days.  **  The 
previous  year.  At  the  time  of  the  Bank  Com-  boys  have  a  separate  school  from  the  girls,  and 
missioners^  report,  dated  May  12,  1870,  there  both  must  attend.  They  are  taught  reading, 
were  eight  other  savings-banks  which  had  been  from  primer  to  fifth  reader,  arithmetic,  geog- 
ohartered,  but  had  not  yet  commenced  opera-  raphy,  grammar,  writing  in  copy-books,  and 
tions.  Their  resources  amounted  in  the  aggre-  progressive  spelling.^'  The  usual  public  exam- 
gate  to  $19,607,098.81,  which  is  $2,889,819.45  ination  in  this  establishment  took  place  last 
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year  on  April  ISth,  a  large  number  of  specta-  eral  Oonrt  at  the  session  of  June,  1870,  bnt 

tors  being  present  to  witness  it.     '*  The  exer-  they  indefinitely  postponed  the  matter, 

cises  were  in    the   rndiments  of  edncation,  The  Legislature  a4j<><u^®d  o^  ^^7  ^y  1870, 

singing,  and  declamation,"  all  of  which  were  having  sat  one  month.    Of  the  nmnerous  laws 

thought  to  reflect  great  credit  on  both  pupils  enacted  at  this  session,  the  greatest  part  were 

and  teachers.    The  children  are  made  to  spend  of  small  or  local  interest.    *^  The  most  impor- 

most  of  the  time  in  learning  and  executing  tant  were :  acts  to  enable  towns  to  bond  their 

profitable  work  of  various  kinds,  which,  as  it  debt  at  a  gold-bearing  rate  of  interest ;  to  es- 

is  intended  for  their  future  benefit,  is  of  some  tablish  a  Board  of  Agriculture ;  to  establish  a 

use  to  the  State  at  present.    Their  moral  edu-  Normal  School ;  to  enable  towns  to  abolish 

cation  is  also  careftilly  attended  to.    Among  school  districts ;   and  to  prevent  the  '  water- 

the  offences  for  which  they  were  committed  ing'of  capital  stock  in  corporations." 

during  last  year,  the  following  seem  worthy  NIEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 

of  mention :   **  Attempt  to  set  fire,  1 ;  bam-  sey  assembled  in  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  January 

burning,  1 ;    house  and  shop  breaking,    12 ;  11th,  and  a^ourned  on  Thursday,  March  17th, 

stealing,  21."    Previous  to  May,  1869,  2  juve-  thus  making  the  session  the  shortest  that  had 

nileoffendershad  been  committed  for  ^*  stealing  been  held  in   twenty  years.    The  principal 

letters  from  the  post-office,"  and  9  for  "  horse-  laws  enacted  were  the  following :  An  act  au- 

stealing."    The  receipts  of  this  establishment  thorizing  the  United  Railroad  Oompanies  to 

from  May  1,  1869,  to  May  1, 1870,  were  $18,-  consolidate  with  other  companies;  an  act  to 

072.99,  including  above  $8,000  paid  for  board  allow  canal  and  railroad  companies  to  insure 

of  children,  and  $8,000  appropriated  by  the  freight;  an  act  to  consolidate  Jersey  City, 

Legislature;   the  expenses  during  the  same  Hudson  City,  and   other  towns  in  Hudson 

time  were  $15,257.    By  a  law  of  1868,  the  County ;  an  act  to  relieve  the  Erie  Railway 

price  of  the  weekly  board  for  children  was  Company  f^om  municipal  taxation ;  an  act  to 

mcreased  from  one  to  two  dollars.  '  enabU  the  Erie  Railway  Company  to  build  a 

The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  convicts  in  branch  road;  and  a  joint  resolution  in  favor  of 

the  State-prison  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  Congress  making  Jersey  City  a  port  of  entry. 

1870,  were:  in  shoe-shop,  $4,190.48;  in  cabi-  Among  the  prominent  measures  which  failed 

net-shop,  $21,546.23.    TJie  Governor  says,  in  were  an  act  to  give  to  Jersey  City  a  right  to 

his  message :    **  The  experience  of  the  year  tax  the  property  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  proper  man-  pany  in  that  city,  and  an  act  to  incorporate 

agement,   the  prison  may  be  made  not  only  the  National  Railway,  a  proposed  line  of  road 

self-supporting,  but  also  a  source  of  considera-  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    The 

ble  revenue  to  the  State."    The  number  of  question  of  adopting  the  fifteenth  amendment 

convicts  in  confinement  on  May  1,  1870,  was  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 

118,  of  whom   111  were  men  and  7  women,  introduced  and  a  ratification  refused ;  the  fol- 

The  number  received  on  warrants  from  courts  lowing  being  the  wording  of  the  joint  resolu- 

from  May  1,  1869,  to  April  80,  1870,  was  82.  tion  which  was  adopted,  and  which  was  signed 

Those  discharged,  or  removed  during  the  same  by  the  Governor  on  the  15th  of  February : 

time  were :  pardoned   by  the  Governor  and  Joint  ReadvOm  r^fecUna  ths  amendment  to  the  ComUtu- 

Council,  15 ;  by  the  President,  8 ;  discharged  ,       lifm,kno>um<uth6Bm^ 

v«   ,.**v;.o4.:J><»  \.f   a»«%4./^«/«A     ««^    n»;i^.    +k^  !•  Be  tt  reaolved  bu  the  Senate  and  General  Aaeem- 

by  expiration  of  sentence,    and   under   the  Wy  o/^  if A^  5Jia<«  o/ JKu;  Jir«3r,  That  the  Legislature 

commutation   law,   20;    deceased,   2;    execu-  of  this  State  refuse  to  ratify,  and  do  hereby  reject, 

ted,  1 ;  escaped,  1 ;  removed  to  asylum,  1 ;  in  the  amendment  to  the  Constitation  of  the  United 

fjXi  43.  Statea  proposed  at  the  tlurd  session  of  the  Fortieth 

For  the  nnroose  of  Aspertaininir  tho  varietv  Congress,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 

^or  tne  purpose  or  ascertaming  tne  variety  ^^  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

and  extent  of  the  resources  of  her  soil,  a  geo-  in  Congress  assembled,  to  the  several  State  Legisla- 

logical  survey  of  the  State  was  ordered  and  tures;  said  amendment  being  in  the  following  words, 

provided  for  by  the  Legislature  at  the  session  to  wit: 

of  1868.     This  work  having  now  been  two  Abtbcm  XV.  Sac.  1.  The  rig^ht  of  cittsens  of  the* 

tr/»o^.o  in  -nvntrj-aaa  +>ia  Sf  af  a  7»A<%lrk/»ia4-  "Vm^o  «rta  United  Statcs  to  voto  Shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 

years  m  progress,  the  State  geologist  has  ma-  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  state  on  account  oTrace, 

terial  sufficient  on  hand  for  the  publication  of  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  ■ 

a  now  topographical  map  of  New  Hampshire.  ^8^-  ly'^l^^J^^l^l'!  '^^^^^  ^  "'^""^'^  '"'* 

In  his  second  annu^  report  he  says :  "  Your  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tl^^^ght  to  regulate  suffitige  is 

geologist  IS  prepared  to  recommend  that  meas-  one  of  the  reierved  rightTof  the  States,  and  thi  at- 

ures  be  taken,  immediately  at  the  present  ses-  tempt  to  vest  this  power  in  Congress  is  revolntion- 

sion  of  the  Legislature,  to  cause  a  new  map  >ry,  and  destructive  of  our  present  form  of  govem- 

of  the  State  to  be  engraved  on  copper — ^the  ™®^*' 

plates  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  thus  The  question  of  Chinese  labor  excited  much 
available  hereaner  as  well  as  for  immediate  attention,  caused  by  the  importation  of  a  num- 
use.*'  Together  with  his  last  report  he  pub-  her  of  Chinamen  to  work  in  the  laundry  at 
lished  a  "  map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  Belleville.  The  opposition  to  their  employ- 
granite,  and  the  progress  of  triangulation  in  ment  was  very  bitter,  but  it  did  not  show  it- 
Kew  Hampshire."  The  publioatioir  of  the  new  self  in  the  form  of  deeds  of  violence,  and  the 
topographical  map  was  proposed  to  the  Gen-  experiment  has  proved  a  success. 


StiwU,  HotMC      Joint  BtJIot. 

Bepublicans 12  84  46 

Democrats 9 
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There  was  no  State  election,  as  the  State  of  $1,420.81  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1860,  and 

officers  are  elected  for  two  jears.  and  those  during  the  year  it  received  $865,080.42,  mak- 

chosen  in  1869  will  serve  until  the  election  ing  a  total  of  $866,457.23.    The  disbursements 

held  in  1871.  On  the  8th  of  November  elections  were  $865,879.78,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,- 

were  held  for  Congressmen  and  members  of  067.50. 

theLegislatare,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  three  The  onteteodlDg  indebtedneM  of  the  Suto 

Republicans  and  two  Democrats  as  members  -<?^"  S»»^>J°  the  siit  of  October,  was..  $2,99S,900  oo 

of  Congress,  and  in  giving  to  the  Republicans    r«>m  which  deduct  asset. um^m  4M 

a  mfgoritj  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  is  LeaTing  an  indebtedness  beyond  assets...  $l,880,5M  66 

constituted  as  follows :              ^  The  "  State  Fund,"  comprised  as  it  is  of 

"*  bonds  and  stocks  of  railway  companies,  county 

|g  bonds,  etc.,  now  amounts  to  $1,687,870.44. 

_           _           _-  If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  sum  in  the 

Sep.  migority 8             8           II  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 

The  joint  use  of  the  Benren  Tunnel  by  dif-  ^^^'  ^  aggregate  of  $2  702,975  86  is  h^  or 

ferent  railway  companies  h^  at  different  times  ^n  ?mount  more  than  sufficient  to  cancel  the 

been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  on  account  of  «?*"•«  obligations  of  the  State  of  all  kinds. 

quarrels  between  rival  companies.    On  the  2d  ^til^f^?^!.f!!"f  ".!^"  ."^.^.?i*".*r.^  ^^ $».VA  86 

of  December  the  disagreements  of  the  Erie  and  Anddisbaned'.'.V.''.'/.'.V.V.V.*.V.'.*.'.V.'.!.'.V.V.'.V.  vHjtaA  n 

the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Rail-  ,     ,        .     -                               tttztzl 

«uva^^T*<M^,  ^«»^jM»«*wua,t*u««  T  «  v»«ua.«<»u  Leaving  on  hand $4,617  97 

way  Companies  culminated  u  what  is  known  as  ^  ^^ 
the  "tunnel  war."  The  officers  of  the  Delaware,  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railway  attempted  of  the  State  during  the  year  161,688  pupils,  or 
to  make  a  connection  with  the  tracks  through  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
the  tunnel  by  means  of  a  new  switch,  and  State.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the 
workmen  were  employed  in  laying  down  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
"frog,"  when  a  construction  car  of  the  Erie  ^*  258,227.  The  total  number  of  children  at- 
Company  was  run  upon  it  and  left  there,  thus  tending  private  schools  was  82,447,  making, 
stopping  the  work  and  preventing  the  passage  "^^th  those  in  the  public  schools,  an  aggregate 
of  trains.  Large  bodies  of  workmen  were  of  194,180,  or  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  chil- 
coUected  by  the  officers  of  the  rival  corpora-  ^^^^  ^  t^®  State  between  the  ages  named, 
tions.  Many  hours*  travel  was  suspended  on  The  Farnum  School  at  Beverly  had  281  pupils, 
both  roads,  and  a  fight  was  imminent  The  This  institution  has  not  only  been  self-sus- 
Governor  of  the  State  was  summoned,  and  it  taining.  but,  by  its  surplus  earnings,  has  en- 
was  only  when  he  proposed  to  take  possession  aWed  the  State  to  become  possessed  of  build- 
of  the  tunnel  and  compel  a  resumption  of  busi-  ^^S^  ^^^  grounds  which  are  now  valued  at 
ness  that  a  compromise  was  eflfected,  pending  $126,000,  and  are  well  located,  and  adapted  to 
the  decision  of  ttie  courts.  the  purooses  of  their  erection. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  The   I^ormal   School  has    numbered   292 

directed  that  dl  State  officers,  with  whom  it  Pupils  during  the  year.     Ko  better  attesta- 

had  been  customary  to  make  reports  either  to  tion  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  institu- 

the  Legislative  or  Executive  departments  of  tion  cmi  be  furnished,  perhaps,  than  is  con- 

the  ffovernment,  should,  thereafter,  report  to  tained  in  the  fact  of  a  constant  and  full  demand 

the  Executive,  annually,  all  business  pertaining  ^7  the  school  districts  of  the  State  for  teachera 

to  their  respective  departments  for  the  pre-  ^^om  its  well-educated  and  disciplined  gradu- 

ceding  year,  closing  on  the  81st  day  of  Octo-  ^tes.                        ,     .     ,        .             ,     . 

ber.    This  law  had  the  effect  of  confining  re-  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  entirely  m- 

ports  for  1870  to  a  period  of  deven  months,  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  State, 

inasmuch  as  the  time  embraced  in  previous  and  enlarged  accommodations  for  th*e  insane 

reports  included  the  month  of  Novemoer.  W®  imperatively  demanded. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  very  The  management  of  the  State-prison  has 

satisfactory.  been  remarkably  successful,  but  more  room  la 

Thereceiptaforeleren  month*  ending  Odo-  required,  and  the  construction  of  the  new 

bersi,  1870,  were |68l«808  66  wmg  IS  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  dlflbnraementfl 068.138  71 

_  Tbe  expense  of  maJntainlDg  the  prlfonen  for 

Leaving  a  BUiplM  of $60,179  dS        the  period  of  ten  montha  waa ^»!5  51 

^^  The  earnings  were 68,88167 

The  principal  items  of  receipts  were:  ^^     ,       ,  ,  ,.  ,                           ITTrrr: 

From  United  companies $»8,1S8  06  Showing  a  deficit  of. $8,410  81 

pividenda  of  BaikMd  Companies S*!29  ?S  The  State  Befonn  School  at  Jamesburgis 

Interest  on  Bailroad  Bonds 87,864  10  « ^^^^^u «v u» «  ««^^  «««^14<. 

Morris  and  Bsscz  KaUway 48,796  81  accomplishmg  good  results. 

I9ew  Jersey  centna 48,66190  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  is  a  matter  of 

gfStteSSSJSl:::::::::::::::::::::::  S;5SS  state  pride,  and  the  «itire  number  of  com. 

pany  organizations  authorised  by  law  is  now 

Total $681,806  60  complete,  save  in  certain  counties  that  have 

The  War  Fund  had  an  unexpended  balance  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
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raising  at  least  one  oompanj.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  militia  for  the  year  was  $26,- 
126.55.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  claimed 
that  the  State  has  ^^  a  compact,  well-officered, 
drilled,  and  disciplined  body  of  men,  availa^ 
ble  at  any  time,  for  effectual  service.*' 

The  pilot  system  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  number  of 
pilots  of  all  kinds  licensed  by  the  State  is  57; 
number  of  pilot-boats,  6 ;  number  of  vessels 
piloted  during  the  year,  1,228. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  years  1860  and  1870: 


COUNTBS. 


▲Oftotie. 

Bersen 

Bamiigton. . 

Camden 

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Bisez 

OlonoeAter... 
Hadaon..... 
Hnnterdon.. 

Hetcer. 

HIddleeez... 
HonmoQth... 

Horris 

Ocean. 

FaBsalc 

Salem 

Somenet 

BOBMZ 

Union 

Warren , 


Total. 


1870. 


14,098 
80,129 
63,688 
46,038 
6,849 
84,665 

148,840 
S1,66S 

189,068 
86,968 
40,886 
44,870 
46,196 
43,187 
18,680 
46,416 
23,940 
98,610 
98,168 
41,866 
84,888 


906,794 


XOW* 


11,786 
91,618 
49,788 
84,467 
7,180 
99,606 
08,877 
18,444 
68,717 
88,654 
87,419 
84,819 
89,846 
84,677 
11,176 
99,018 
99,458 
99,067 
98,846 
97,780 
98,488 


679,036 


NEW  YORK,  When  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  assembled  at  Albany  in  January, 
1870,  its  political  complexion  had  entirely 
changed  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
now  consisted  of  18  Democrats  and  14  Bepub- 
licans  in  the  Senate,  and  72  Democrats  and  50 
Republicans  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  its  first 
acts  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  with- 
drawing the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Federsl 
OonstitutioD^  The  preamble  recited  the  amend- 
ment and  the  action  of  Congress  in  proposing 
its  ratification  by  the  preceding  Xjegislature, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  had  not  yet 
become  a  part  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the 
resolution  itself  was  as  follows : 

Be  U  fMolvedj  That  the  ahove-rocited  oonourrent 
resolution  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  repealed,  resoinded, 
and  annulled. 

And  be  itfuHhtr  retolved,  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  refoaes  to  ratify  the  above-re* 
olted  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion 01  the  Uuited  States,  and  withdraws  absolutely 
an^  expression  of  consent  heretofore  given  thereto  or 
ratificatLon  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  reaolvedy  That  the  Governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and 

greamble  to  the  SeoretaiV  of  Stato  of  the  Unitod 
tates,  at  Washington,  ana  to  eveiy  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  JKopresentatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  was  a  new 
excise  law  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners  in  each  city  and  town 
to  grant  licenses  to  sell  intozioating  liqaors. 
In  incorporated  vUlageB  these  commissioners 


consist  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  in  towna.  they  consist  of  the  supervisors 
and  justices  of  the  peace ;  in  cities,  with  tiie 
exception  of  New  xork  and  Brooklyn,  they 
are  appointed  by  the  mayors,  and  in  the  two 
cities  named  they  are  nominated  by  the  mayors, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Boards  of  Aldermen.  The 
restrictions  upon  the  granting  of  licenses  are 
contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  law : 

Ssonov  4.  The  Board  of  Xxcise  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  shall  have  power  to  ffrant  licenses  to 
any  person  or  persons  of  good  morm.  character,  who 
shall  be  approved  by  them,  permitting  him  and  them 
to  sell  ana  dispose  of,  at  any  one  named  place  within 
such  <dty,  town,  or  village,  strong  ana  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  ale,  and  beer,  in  quantities  less  than 
Ave  gallons  at  a  time,  upon  xeoeivin^  a  license  fee  to 
be  lued  in  their  discreUon,  and  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Such  licenses  shall  only  be  jg^anted  on  writ- 
ton  application  to  the  said  board,  signed  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  applicants,  speolfying  the  place  ror  which 
license  is  asKed,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  appli- 
cant or  applicants,  and  of  every  person  interosted  or 
to  be  interested  in  the  business,  to  authorize  which 
the  license  shall  be  used.  Persons  not  licensed  may 
keep,  and,  in  quantities  not  leas  than  five  gallons  at 
a  time,  sell  and  dispose  of,  stronff  and  spirituous 
liquorsj  wines,  ale.  and  beer,  provided  that  no  part 
thereof  shall  be  drunk  or  used  in  the  building,  gar- 
den, or  enclosure  communicating  with,  or  m  any 
public  street  or  place  contiguous -to,  the  building  in 
which  the  same  may  be  so  kept,  disnoMBed  of,  or  sold. 

Sxa  5.  Licenses  granted  as  in  this  act  provided 
shall  not  authorize  any  person  or  persons  to  expose 
for  sale,  or  sell,  give  away,  or  dispose  of,  any  strong 
or  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer,  on  any  day 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  all  plaoes  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
closed  and  kept  closed  between  the  hours  aforesaid. 

Seo.  6.  The  act  entitled  **An  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  of  the  Btato  of  New  York,"  passed 
i^ril  14, 1866,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  proviaiona 
of  the  act  paased  April  16, 1867,  except  where  the 
same  are  inconsistent,  or  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  taken  and  construed  as  a 
part  of  this  act,  and  be  and  remain  in  fUll  force  and 
effect  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Stato. 

The  law  providing  for  the  registration  of 
legal  voters  was  repealed  for  all  parte  of  the 
State,  excepting  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it 
was  left  in  force.  A  new  election  law  was  fVamed 
but  not  passed.  New  charters  were  adopted 
for  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York. 

The  New- York  city  charter  effects  a  com- 
plete retam  to  self-government  for  that  great 
municipality,  sll  commissions  appointed  at  the 
State  capital  being  done  away  with.  The 
mayor,  common  council,  consisting  of  alder- 
men and  assistant-aldermen,  corporation  coun- 
sel, and  comptroller,  are  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  city,  the  aldermen  bein^  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket  and  not  by  districto.  The 
Street  and  Aqueduct  Departments  are  con- 
solidated in  a  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  a  Department  of  Docks  is  created.  There 
is  also  a  Department  of  Public  Parks,  a  Fire 
Department,  Health  Department,  and  Police 
Board.  The  heads  of  sJi  the  different  depart- 
ments are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  Oorrections  remains 
substantially  unchanged.     While  tlie  charter 
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was  pending  in  tlio  Legislature,  it  received  the  eral  management  of  the  canals,  the  prevailing 

support  of  nearly  all  classes,  the  Citizens'  Asso-  spirit  of  which  was  emhodied  in  the  following 

elation  of  New  York  presenting  a  memorial  resolutions: 

for  its  adoption,  and  a  large  numher  of  the  rm.         »ru              •*          y^x.      j  •       _* 

»r»»ui.;^»f  ^u:«.v..o  c.4»«;«»  «  ^»4>u;^^  ^^^  ♦v^  Whereas,  The  proBpenty,  wealth,. And  importanod 

wealthiest  citizens  sigmng  a  petition  for  the  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  *New  Yori  are  mainly  dne  to  its 

same  object.    It  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  canals  and  the  wisdom  that  projected  them ;  and  the 

vote  of  116  to  5,  and  in  the  Senate  received  80  neoessity  for  the  great  water-ways,  to  tnuiBport  the 

votes,  and  only  2  were  cast  against  it.    The  commeroe  of  the  west  and  to  develop  the  resoureee 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  New  of  our^ojmJBtete,  was  never  greats 

York  was  abolished  by  a  separate  bilj,  and  Wh<rea$,  Owing  to  official  mismanagement  and 

there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  kept  up  be-  dishonesty  under  the  contraet  system,  by  which  the 

tween  the  city  and  county  government.     The  canals  have  sunk  almost  to  deca;;^ ,  ana  owing  to  tho 

provisions  of  the  charter  were  speedily  carried  ^rad?  frJ>m^?hT  ^n^'^and"fetete''\hf  ^Iat**^uhUo 

into  eflTect  by  the  mayor,  and  seemed  to  meet  ^^^8  arrfaluSg^to  decay  and  becoming^^eflfcbnt, 

with  general  approval.               •  unsafe,  expensive,  and  ruinous,  instead  of  becoming 

The  question*  of  authorizing  some  plan  by  every  year  more  useful,  convenient,  flourishing,  and 

which  rapid  transit  through  the  city  of  New  popgjar;  and                           „  , ,    .i.   r. 

York  could  be  attained  occupied  considerable  .  ffff^'i  This  convention,  called  by  the  Commer- 

* Y     .•            J    «i»i/«M»*w  v*/^«4^i«v»  vvru04V4«^auAo  ^j^  Umou,  and  composed  of  all  those  persons  in 

attention,  and  many  schemes  were  submitted,  every  section  of  our  State  engaged  in  commerce,  di- 

none  of  which  were  adopted.    A  bill,  for  what  rectly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  canals,  la  as- 

was  known  as  the  Arcade  Bailroad  beneath  sembled  to  consider  the  foregoing  matters  and  pro- 

the  surface  of  Broadway,  passed  both  Houses,  ^'ovSiiment^rs**'^^^^^ 

but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  account  ^JtSS^nceoTSJ^SLals^ftosu^isIarcmcd^for 

of  the  extraordmary  power  given  to  the  corpo-  existing  evils,  and  to  ask  for  a  speedy  relief  thereof: 

rators  over  the  streets  and  adjoining  property,  therefore  be  it 

and-  the  general  impracticability  of  the  plan.  Betolved^  That  this  convention  ia  of  the  uBammous 

As  usual,   several    bills    were   introduced,  opinion  that  ui>on  the  preservation  of  our  canals  «jd 

°.          .\    .           .,       ,           J     *A*vtvvit*u«M,  increase  of  their  trade  depends  the  future  prospenty 

granting  aid  to   railroads,  and  passed  botii  ©f  our  State. 

Houses,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the  veto  of  the  BetoUed^  That  the  present  system  of  repairing 

Governor.     The  sum  involved  in  these  ex-  canals  by  contract  is  wholly  inefficient  and  grossly, 

cceded  $5,000,000.  oornx^t ;  «^^at  such  w^ct  system  and  laws  cre- 

Matters  connected  with  pubUo  education  re-  be^'^ol'ished,  if  S?cSS^Tth^\rade^L'e'to  be 

oeived  considerable  attention  in  the  Legisla-  preserved. 

ture,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  the  completion  BexilMd,  That  the  canals  must  be  immediately  put 

of  the  school  system,  puttmg  all  the  educar  in  a  state  of  efficient  repair,  arfd  power  must  be  given 

tional  institutions  of  the  State  under  the  con-  J?  ®^  ?*^^/*  ^'^'"  *^*  Purpose,  and  such  a  system 

vtvua^  AuouAuuviv/uo  w*  uuv  k^kuuv  uuvtv..      s,  v.v4*  ^^^  repaiHUg  thc  cauals  most  be  adopted  as  shall  pro- 

trol  of  a  department  of  the  government.     An  ^id©  against  the  possibiUty  of  disastrous  breaks  and 

effort  was  made  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  delays. 

clause  of  the  New- York  tax  levy  of  1869,  for  Hewlved,  That  the  canal  tolls  on  such  freight  as  is 

the  aid  of  charity  schools,  but  without  success,  competed  for  by  other  routes  of  trwiaportation  must  be 

T-k^  «««,k^«  ^f  ««u^^i  iwx«««-  ;«  4.k«>  G4.«*^  i«  reduced  to  such  rates  as  wiU  make  such  competition 

?,  L?^°*]J®^  ^^  school-houses  m  the  State  is  impoggibie,  and  secure  all  such  freight  to  our  canals. 

11,705 ;    the  nnmber  of   cnudren    attenaing  Betohed,  That  the  necessary  improvement  of  the 

public  schools,  1,029,956 ;  number  of  students  canals  would  lead  naturally,  and  without  great  loss, 

attending  normal  schools,  4,734.    The  finanoes  to  improvement  in  the  general  system  of  canal  nan- 

of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  ^'^^'^  ^hat  the  canals  must  be  put  and  kept  at 

the  fiscal  year  endmg  September  30th,  are  ex-  ^11  times  needful  in  sueh  a  condition  aa  shall  insure 

hibited  in  the  following  statement :  safety,  certainty,  and  speedy  transportation,  and  that 

Total  receipts  fh>m  all  sourees,  inclodhog  such  official  and  legislative  action  should  be  had  as 

balance  on  hand  at  the  begiimiDg  of  the  will  cheapen  such  transportation  and  increase  the 

year $10,919,466  45  trade  of  tiie  canals  to  their  full  capacity. 

ToUl  expenditures. ?^S!?'?2  S  Jieaolved,  That  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 

aS«^{  P^^'^/.i^olI^^JJho^*^-  -^o'^oV^-      6,501.178  «f  Commercial  Union  be  and  are  hereby  requested  and 

?nd  far^lture      ^^^°^'-*'^°^**»  "P**"'      1 980  648  TO  authorized  to  t»repare  and  present  to  theXegislature 

The  estimated  vidue  orschool-hoasesiuid       '     '  immediately  a  Dill  framed  so  as  to  secure  the  benefits 

aites 20,417,829  00  and  improvements  above  enumerated ;  and  that  such 

The  condition  of  the  cabals  of  the  state  oo-  rt"n55dof^i^o^;«d?£:i?\n^^^^^^^ 

cupied  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  m  the  out  tho  State  herem  represented,  uige  the  passage  of 

Legislature  and  the  general  community.     The  such  bill  or  bills,  and  take  all  active  measures  in  re- 

Oommercial  Union,  which  was  an  association  Istion  thereto,  to  secure  preservation  tind  improve- 

of  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  sub-  ment  of  the  State  canals. 

;««♦    ™^«»  A..».A^  ;«   rk«+,»i./%«    iqaq    fr.^  4.i,«  Seaohed,  That  masmuoh  as  the  demands  of  the 

ject,  was  formed  in  October,  1869,  for  the  presentcoistitutionrequirethe  payment  of  the  canal 

avowed  purpose   of   securing  reform  m  the  debt  within  the  next  six  years,  we  believe  that  the 

management  of  these  great  public  works.     A  true  interests  of  the  State  require  that  the  said  debt 

convention  was  held  by  members  of  this  body  be  funded  to  an  extent  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 

and  other  debates,  at  R«>che8ter,  on  the  19th  ^^Sl^^t^ Vl'sn^^Lh  ^iMnlhrb^S^^ 

of  January.    Many  speeches  were  made  de-  ^hicli,  under  the  present  excessive  toU-shcfet,  is 

manding  reforms  in  the  repidring  and  the  gen-  being  forced  into  other  channels. 
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SooA  after,  a  bill  was  introdnced  in  the 
Senate  and  oarried  throngh.  the  Legislatnre, 
abolishing  the  Contracting  Board  and  the 
whole  system  of  repairing  the  canals  by  con- 
tract. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  per- 
sons already  having  contracts  could  surrender 
them,  and  the  Canal  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  could 
at  auy  time  *^  cancel  and  annul  any  contract  or 
contracts  for  repcurs  of  the  canads  heretofore 
made,  by  a  resolution  to  be  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  the  said  board."  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  canals  in  repair,  and  superintending 
their  general  condition,  is  imposed  upon  this 
same  Canal  Board.  Not  only  was  the  waste- 
ful system  of  repairing  the  canals  by  contract 
done  away  with,  but  the  tolls  on  the  most 
important  articles  transported  were  reduced 
50  per  cent.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  canals.  A  beginning  was  thus 
made  for  a  reform  in  the  management  of  these 
works  which  had  been  loudly  called  for  during 
many  years.  The  Commercial  Union  did  not 
remain  satisfied  with  what  was  thus  far  ac- 
complished, but  issued  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple in  June,  and  in  July  held  a  second  conven- 
tion at  Bochester,  which  adopted  a  large  num- 
ber of  resolutions  demanding  stUl  further  im- 
provements. 

The  canals  of  the  State  are  now  900  miles 
loifig  in  the  aggregate,  and  connect  the  great 
lakes,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  with  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany.  The  tolls  are 
pledged  by  the  constitution  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  paying,  first,  for  their  maintenance, 
supervision,  and  management ;  second,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  on  their  account; 
third,  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  taxa- 
tion upon  the  people ;  and  fourth,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  The  tonnage  of  mer- 
chandise carried  through  them  in  1869  ex- 
ceeded by  over  1,000,000  tons  the  capacity  of 
all  the  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  The  tollsthe  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,278,607.52.  The  principal 
rival  lines  of  transportation  are  the  Erie  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroads.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  totid  ton- 
nage movement  over  the  New  York  State  ca- 
nals, New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  Erie 
Railway,  each  from  1860  to  1869,  inclusive : 


900 


The  following  shows  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  three  lines : 

New-York  state  Oanalt $80,710,889 

New-York  Centnl  Bailioad 87,608,607 

ErieBaUway 65,181,959        838 

$188,446,488     sjioe 

The  total  number  of  tons  moved  one  mile 
on  all  the  canals  and  railroads  in  the  State,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1869,  inclusive,  was 
19,662,698,782;  of  this  amount  the  canals, 
with  an  average  season  of  less  than  seven  and 
one-half  months  in  each  year,  transported 
4S^  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one-half,  and 
all  the  railroads,  in  operation  the  whole  time, 
transported  51-,^  per  cent.  In  several  of  these 
years  the  canals  transported  more  freight  in  the 
seven  and  one-half  months  than  all  tiie  railroads 
in  the  State  did  in  the  wbole  twelve  months. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the 
total  amount  of  work  done  during  the  fisoid 
year  ending  September  80,  1870;  also,  tiie 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  all 
existing  contracts  upon  the  New- York  State 
canals  under  supervision  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment : 


NAME  OF  CANAL. 


IBrle 

CbamplaiD 

Black  Kiver 

Oswego 

Chenango 

Chemnng 

Cayaga  and  Seneca. 

BaldwinBvillo 

Genesee  Valley 


Total  for  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dlnaiy  repairs $1,649,558  96 


Am't  doB*  dm*g 


$806,196  99 

813,904  29 
68,956  00 
70,689  09 
88,146  46 
70,846  60 
66,866  76 
8,912  70 

186.884  67 


Ant 

to  be 


$884,640  99 
908,786  00 
S8.471  88 
164,747  75 
88,799  95 
88,229  00 
18,601  00 

65,820  00 


$1,861,919  86 


TBAR. 

N«ir  York  State . 
CADkla. 

Now  York  CmI'I 
RaUrMd. 

SHoIUawAy; 

• 

Tona  moTid  on* 
mlli. 

Tou  moTod  «B» 
mil*. 

Tom  iBorod  om 
mUo. 

1880 

809,684,696 
868,688,607 

1,198,648,480 

1,084,180,088 
871,886,160 
848,916,779 

1,012,448,084 
968,868,958 

1,088,751,868 
919,168,611 

199,981,899 
887,809,974 
896,968,498 
818,196,796 
814,061,410 
964,906,686 
881,075,547 
868,180,606 
866,199,786 
474,419,786 

814,064,896 
851,860,187 
851,008,285 
406,670,861 
488,018,644 
888,667,818 
478,485,779 
640,888,489 
696,699,885 
817,880,190 

1861 

1869 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1609 

9,460,798,488 

8,168,7M,8S5 

4,619,790,178 
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The  oanal  deht,  amounting  to  over  $9,000,- 
000,  will  all  fall  due  in  1878,  or  sooner.  A 
hill  passed  the  Legislature  for  the  ftmding  of 
this  indehtedness,  hut,  heing  submitted  to  the 
neople  for  their  approval  at  the  election  in 
November,  it  was  rejected.  The  question  of 
devising  some  means  for  navigating  the  canals 
by  steam  has  attracted  much  attention,  but  has 
not  found  a  solution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  judiciary 
article  of  the  constitution,  an  election  was 
held  on  the  iTth  of  May  for  a  chief  justice  and 
six  associate  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
each  party  being  allowed  to  put  only  four  can- 
didates for  associate  justices  m  the  field.  The 
Bepublicans  met  at  Kochester  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  nominated  Henry  R.  Selden  for 
Chief  Justice,  and  Charles  J.  Folger,  Charles 
Andrews,  Charles  Mason,  and  Bobert  S.  Hale, 
for  Associates.  They  also  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Jiesolvsd,  That  the  Republican  party  of  New  York 
is  determined  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
office,  and  that  we  present  to  the  people  of  the  State 
our  candidates  for  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
with  the  oonfldenoe  that  thejr  will  bring  to  their  offices 
the  high  quallfloations  of  mind  and  cnaracter  which 
those  should  possess  who,  in  the  court  of  last  resort, 
interpret  laws  which  affect  the  property,  the  Ufe,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

Beaolotd^  That  while  we  recognize  that  this  is  not 
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the  place  to  make  a  declaration  of  political  priaoi-  necessaiy  revenue,  and  that  the  present  Bystem  of 

pies,  we  think  it  a  pro|)cr  occaaion  to  express  our  favoritism,  miscalled  protection,  la^pnff  taxes  for  the 

conndence  in  the  economical  Administration  and  our  special  benefit  of  a  few  capitalists,  is  smiple  robbeiy 

admiration  for  the  illustrious  soldier  and  patriot  who  or  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  that,  except  in  so  far 

is  at  its  head,  and  we  heartily  pledge  ourselves  to  as  the  le^timate  expenses  of  the  government  may 

sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to  restore  economy  in  our  reauire,  free  trade  is  the  true  policy  of  the  country, 

affairs,  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  GovernmeAt,  and  to  Jieto^ed^  That  we  demand  the  simnliflcation  of  our 

secure  the  administration  of  equal  laws  in  all  our  re-  system  of  internal  revenue,  the  abolition  of  useless 

lations  and  liberties.  and  inquisitorial  taxes,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

^  ^^iP^^i^^L?^^ °®^^S?M^? ^^^^'^ ^- ^ll^'?^  of  Sie ^Go'^^ent  and'the Ixi^cles'of  the^^WiS 

for  Chief  Justice,  and  William  F.  Allen,  Martin  credit. 

Grover,  Hufns  W.  Peckham,  and  Charles  A.  Sesohed,  That  a  well-regulated  license  system  has 

Rapallo,  for  Associates,  and  adopted  the  fol-  been  demonstratedto  be  in  the  interest  of  temperance 

Wing  reeolution :  Sfu^oST^tl^Slt  ^^otC 'ofeS 


sion  to  declare  that  the  hijfh  mission  of  the  Demo-  J  interfering  with  State  elections  and  intimidating  for- 
cratic  party  has  been  and  is  to  maintain  and  uphold  1  eigners  seeking  citizenship,  as  part  of  a  vast  s^eme 
a  fearless  and  incorruptible  judiciary,  faithful  to  the  I  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  intended  to  suppress  the 
constitution  and  true  to  the  high  omces  of  justice,  f  right  of  free  elections  ana  to  perpetuate  tno  corrupt 

and  that  faithful  to  this  mission  we  present  to  the  rulers  at  Washington  against  the  will  of  the  people, 

electors  of  the  State  the  candidates  this  day  nomi-  Jietolved.  That  we  rejoice  at  the  down&ll  of  the 

natedj  as  men  conforming  to  the  severest  standard  of  imperial  dynasty  of  France,  and  trust  that  on  its 

judicial  integrity  and  purity,  and  fitted  to  sustain  and  ruins  a  republic  will  be  finmy  established ;  and  we 

elevate  the  character  of  our  highest  court,  strengthen  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  Germany, 

it  as  a  bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  libera  having  bv  heroic  bravery  and  briUiant  achievements 

ties  of  citizens.  of  arms  snown  their  overwhelming  power  and  abilijn^ 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®P«1  *^®  assaults  of  their  enemies,  will 

entire  Democratic  ticket  and  Folger  and  An-  «8t»Wish,  on  an  enduring  basis,  their  own  unity  under 

J             Zf  ^,     v>      •»';'^««^  «"^  Awi(5vi  uusA  -ooi  one  nationality,  mamtaining  in  Central  Europe  the 

drews,  of  the  Republican  nominees.     The  en-  cause  of  oivilwation  and  progress, 

tire  vote  oast  for  Chief  Justice  was  891,478,  of  Betolvedy  That  our  sym^aSies  and  our  hopes  are 

which  Church  received  289,685,  and  Selden  ''^ith  Ireland,  Cuba,  and  with  nil  subject  dependen- 

151,788,  making  the  former's  majority  87,897.  S^®»  .everywhere  which  seek  to  be  relieved  from  a 

TkJ  Ai4P«,^^-.*r^^  \L  ♦v^  ««*..i>^..  r.^  JL*.^«  «^^«: ji  dommation  alien  to  their  soil  and  hostile  to  the  m- 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  votes  received  ^crests  of  their  people,  and  that  we  condemn  the-ao- 

by  the  other  candidates  of  the  two  parties  was  tion  of  the  Federal  Government  in  withholding  from 

nearly  as  great.  Cuba  all  moral  support,  and  actively  aiding  its  ene- 

The  regular  Democratic  Convention  for  the  °^*$?-  ,    ,  „,       ,     .            .      .        ,    «  .    , 

nomination  of  State  officers  was  held  at  Rooh-  a*^?/^  J.^!*  JV-i  *?P''k*m  ?«  w^*^^  i^"*!!^ 

^  j.^      -.  *u^  oi^x    fia     i.      u          r  x.     rrt  TT^^  states  of  bodies  of  Asiatics,  held  m  bondage  by  oon- 

ester  on  the  2l8t  of  September.    John  T.  Hoff-  tractors  accustomed  to  abject  obedience  iad  a  low 

man  was  renominated  for  Governor,  Allen  C.  rate  and  scale  of  personal  comfort,  is  detrimental  to 

Beach    for    Lieutenant-Governor ;    Asher    P.  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 

Nichols  for  Comptroller,  John  D.  Fnrey  and  <i^»nproiw  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  o?  the  State^^ 

n^^^^A^xr  n'koT^.v^ovt  4Vv.r«aTt«i  n^^,-,*iaai^T>r.^  '  JiwwMJtfa,  That  m  the  case  of  those  American  citi- 

George  W.  Chapman  for  OMialOomimssioners,  .^^s  recently  convicted  of  a  violation  of  our  neutral- 

and  bolomon  ocneu  for  btate-rnson  inspector,  ity  Uws  and  now  suffering  imprisonment  therefor, 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  the  laws  of  justice  and  the  important  obiects  of  the 

jB68ohed,  That  the  present  Federal  Administration  \^Z  ^l^^^}^^  fil^^^'^t  «  "?J®u        *■  }^i 

has  come  short  of  the  expectations  of  its  own  friends  ^«  ff  ®^^^l^ ^^  clemency  would  be  consistent 

and  of  its  obligations  to  the  people,  and  fails  to  com-  T*^  the  dipitv  of  our  Government  and  its  regard 

mand  public  oSnlldenoe.    Its  inabiity  to  devise  an  *'°y^'f'^*'SS%Tr??*'^^%  ^v.    •             i.- v  ^. 

intelligent  financial  poUcy  and  the  rirtoration  of  a  ..  J^*l'  J^fL!!."J^J^  *"£  *^*  '*^''^*  winch  have 

sound*currency ;  its  jfaUure  to  relieve  the  internal  divided  good  dUzens  in  the  past  are  now  settled,  wo 

revenue  system  of  oppressive  and  complicated  fea-  invite  all  conservative  citMens,  irrespective  of  fomer 

tares ;  its  neglect  to  Vefonn  the  tariff  sS  as  to  avoid  8?^^??i«$*^'*^^!\,  J^n^""^  ^'^^  '?i''  securing 

favoritism  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  ita  ?®  ascendency  m  the  Govemment  of  the  principle 

enormous  gifts  to  capitalists  of  the  public  laids,  J'i^*?^  iV^^  ^^^•^i'fr    a     ^^^^^'  "^x    ■"■*• 

wasting  the  common  property  of  the  pSople :  its  re^  **"!?  ^^  *^«  majority  of  the  American  people,  se- 

tention  in  office  of  unworthy  men ;  its  maintenance  ^''°^^  P®*®®  "^^  prosperity  for  aU. 

of  taxes  to  an  extent  Urgely  in  excess  of  the  amount  The  Bepnblican  Convention  was  held  in  the 

fi!fi!?SJ;.*«.?f/*K«®n^??*i''''*^^                    ^^  flame  city  just  one  week  later,  when  the  fol- 

the  expenses  of  the  Government :  its  feeble  and  un-    i      .  "^ij*^ j     *.j 

defined  foreign  policy,  and  the  undisguised  Want  of  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 
harmony  between  the  Executive  and  Congress,  are  The  Bepublicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  con- 
proofs  of  its  incapacitv  to  manage  our  puUic  affairs  vention  assembled,  report  to  the  people  the  follow- 
for  the  publio  good,  while  its  e^rts  to  mterfere im-  ingresolutions : 

properly  with  the  States,  and  to  hinder  immigrants  Metohed^  That  the  national  Administration  under 

irom   other  lands  from  assuming  the  obligations  President  Grant  has  in  all  rospects  kept  faith  wit^ 

of  citizens,  and  its  use  of  military  force  in  many  the  people,  and  fully  established  its  title  to  their  ooa- 

instances  lor  the  purpose  of  overawing  voters,  is  an  fidenoe  ana  support  by  reducing  the  national  debt  by 

evidence  of  its  wiUmgness  to  degrade  the  rights  the  tmparallelea  financial  achievement  of  paying  in 

of  the  people  and  to  violate  the  sound  principles  of  eighteen  months,  in  addition  to  all  aocruing  interest* 

ftee  government.  $120,000,000  of  principal;  by  restoring  the  national 

jBMohed,  That  our  tariff  of  duties,  like  all  taxes,  credit  at  home  and  aoroad,  and  with  rapid  strides 

should  have  the  one  only  lawful  purpose  of  obtaining  bringing  near  the  restoration  of  specie  payment ;  bj 
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lar^lj  inoreasin^  the  revenue  of  the  countiy  under  Bale  of  intoxicadng  liquors  in  their  several  localities, 

diminiahed  taxation  through  the  honest  enforcement  they  also  by  a  migority  of  votes  should  have  the 

of  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  greatlr  decreasing  right  to  prohibit  such  sales. 

the  expenses  of  the  Gtovemment  and  of  tne  collection  jSMohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  honorable  citi- 

of  the  revenue:  by  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  zens  and  the  Arm  determination  of  the  Bepublioan 

people  from  eignty  millions  of  existing  taxation  and  party  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  in 

so  limiting  the  subjects  of  revenues  as  to  lighten  the  such  a  form  that  the  vote  of  every  lawfhl  elector  shall 

burdens  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  by  maintaining  count  as  it  is  cast  and  not  be  nullified  by  .fraud  or 

honorable  peace  with  all  nations,  while  carefully  vin-  crime ;  that  we  demand  the  enforcement  of  all  laws, 

dicating  our  own  rights  and  advancing  the  name  and  and  especially  such  as  have  been  enacted  by  Con* 

honor  of  the  American  people  among  the  nations  of  gress,  and  may  be  enacted  in  the  Federal  Courts, 

the  earth ;  by  so  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes  as  to  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 

avert  tlie  cluronio  wars  which  have  hitherto  drawn  naturalization  and  election  laws  of  the  country;  that, 

deeply  from  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country :  laying  aside  all  individual  preferences,  the  Kepub- 

by  providing  a  system  for  funding  the  national  deot  licans  of  New  York  will  with  one  heart  and  one  mind 

by  which  its  interest  wUl  be  largely  diminished  and  strive  to  redeem  our  State  from  the  rule  of  those 

a  just  portion  of  the  burden  earned  over  to  the  fast-  whose  power  waa  first  obtained  by  fVaudulent  votes 

growing  population  of  the  future ;  by  encouraging,  and  by  a  dishonest  count  of  votes  which  were  never 

and  fiiudly  securing  the  adoption  of  that  constitu-  polled. 

tional  amendment  by  which  the  rights  and  liberties  *     -.rr      -.       i                     .         i    ^ 

of  all  classes  of  citizens,  without  regard  to  past  con-  Stewart  L.   Woodford  was  nominated  for 

ditions,  are  placed  by  the  fundamental  law  on  a  foot-  GoTemor,  Sigismund  Kanfinann  for  Lienten- 

ing  of  equality;  by  completing  the  recoMtruction  of  ant-Govemor,   Abel  W.  Palmer  for  Comp- 

'^^^^  ^t^lrmLrr^  '^Teluntr-d  Jroller,  Absalom  Nekon  and  Alexander  Barkty 

these  it  has  done  without  diapUy,  but  with  a  firm  for  Canal  Commissioners,  and  John  Parkhnrst 

and  quiet  hand  that  gives  promise,  by  contiuued  for  Inspector  of  State  Prisons, 

progress  in  the  same  direction,  of  sure  prosperity  Xhe  eleotion  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 

and^haopinesB  to  the  country.              tt  •*  ^ow  vember,  when  all  the  Democratic  candidates 

SetoUed.  That  the  Eepubhcans  of  the  TTmted  States  ^"*^'«m  •»  "«•*  «^  «"^  ■•  «  ^^  «    ^            ^rJ: 

of  America  send  oongratulations  to  the  United  States  ^®re  chosen  by  abont  80,000  majority.     The 

of  Germany,  and  heartily  join  with  our  German  total  vote  for  Governor  was  769,854,  of  which 

brethren  in  rejoicing  at  the  righteous  victories  of  the  Hoffinan  received  899,582,  and  Woodford  866,- 

Fatherland,  and  fondly  trust  that  the  brave  people  435,    james  S.  Graham,  Labor  Reform  candi- 

''^^^.ASi'^r^u^tX^r  l^Z.^.  ^"^  date,  received  1,907  vTes,  ^d  Myron  H.  Clark, 

.BooZrai,  That  we  have  seen,  with  unmingled  joy,  lemperanoe  candidate,  1,459.     Ine  mfV)onty 

a  new  republic  of  France,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  of  Hoffman  over  Woodford  was  88,096.     Of 

imperial  rule  and  the  swift  destruction  of  a  usurper's  the  81  members  of  Congress  representing  the 

*^^*^i^  Tw""  ST-lnVprpiv  .vmnn*>.i,A  wUi,  tiiA  S^*®*  1«  »»*«  Dcmocrate  and  16  Repnblicans. 

J2MO»0Af,  Tnat  we  sincerely  sympatbize  witn  tne     mi.    -r      •  <i  j_        j*  lat^t  •  j.      jt^tr  t\^ 

people  of  iuba  in  their  struggle  ifor^liberty  against  a  The  Legislatore  of  1871  consists  of  17  Demo- 
despotic  government,  in  whose  administration  they  crats  and  14  Republicans  m  the  Senate,  and  65 
have  no  share.  Democrats  and  68  Bepublicans  in  the  Honse. 
J2s»?t;<ji,  That  the  Democratic  State  admhustration  Qq  September  80,  1869,  the  total  ftmded 
has  not  shown  itself  entitled  to  the  confidence  or  j^va  ^p±-u^  o*«*r.  ^^J^aq  oak  ot\a  At\  ^i«aa;fiAii 
support  ofthe  people  ofthisState,  because  it  hasput  debt  of  the  State  was  $48,265,806.40,  classified 

itself  into  the  hands  of  the  close  and  irresponaible  ^  follows : 

P?^i^^°*lr*^^?^^*?^''  7Mu^  *^  f?x}^^  ^^^^^  '^S  S*?  General  ftind ti^mjm  40 

of  NewYorK  and  made  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  Contingent 68,000  00 

cUy  subserve  only  to  its  own  selfish  and  corrupt  pur-  Canal '....,',,...,.... 18,664,780  00 

poses,  and  is  now  seeking  to  make  the  State  itself  a  Boonty 26,988,000  00 

wider  field  for  the  same  abuses  and  corruptions.  Be-  "t: 

cause  it  basso  mismanaged  the  canals  of  the  State  Total 948,S6o,aoi>  40 

that,  while  the  expenses  are  largely  increased  the  ^^    fl««*^«,v^,   on    iq»7a    ♦1.^  4.^<..i   A^^A^ji 

revonaes  are  nearly   destroyed,  anH  deficits  have  ,  ^^  ®®?J??r?5  3  .J     ,'  *5?  ,*^H  \?^^^ 

taken  the  place  of  the  annual  surplus  of  more  than  debt  was  $88,641,606.40,  classified  as  follows : 

$2,000,000,  while  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  with  General  ftm^ $4,040,096  40 

such  uigust  discrimination  as  to  confer  the  chief  bene-  Contingent . ?. 68,000  00 

fits  upon  the  products  of  the  other  States,  while  many  Canal 11,966,680  00 

Sroducts  of  our  own  States  are  unrelieved.  Ithasbur-  Boon^. aa,667,000  00 

ened  the  canals  with  a  host  of  unnecessary  officers,  rPAf«i                                     *«&  <ui  mm  ja 

it  has  permitted  the  State  ckims  for  damages  to  be  ***^ fw,04i,«»  « 

revive<f  for  the  benefit  of  its  partisans  jnd  is  seek-  r^^  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
ing  to  transfer  the  debt  now  charged  upon  the  ^*  xv^  Of «f^  j^iS.  ^«  Go«*^t«1v^*  qa  ift»rA  «a.^« 
revenues  of  the  State  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tax-  ^^  ^"®  °^^  ^^^^  ^^  September  80,  1870,  after 
payers  of  the  State  alone,  while  other  States  will  deducting  the  unapplied  balances  of  the  sink- 
reap  the  chief  benefits  of  the  change ;  and  because  it  ing  funds  at  that  date : 
has  upheld  with  all  its  power  tne  acknowled^d  ^^^ 
Ihiuds  and  crimes  upon  the  baUot-box,throTighw^^^^  GenU  ftmd.. $4,040,096  40  $1,008.97T74  $8,88^00  66 
It  has  been  elevated  to  power  and  enabled  to  mis-  Conthigent..       68,000  00          17,9»  81            6a,007  79 

govern  the  State.  Canal 11,968,680  00       9,149,884  61         9,816,696  80 

Betolved,  That  the  common-school  system  of  the    Boonty 89,667,000  00      8,065,600  58       19,611,890  49 

State  must  be  maintained,  and  that  we  condemn  all 

appropriations  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  $88,641,606  40    $6,982,469  14     889,460,144  96 

of  sectarian  schools  or  Institutions  as  hostile  to  the  The  State  debt,  on  September  80,  1869, 

and  equality  it  secures  to  all.  On  September  80,  IsS.  to ^25^144  96 

Resolved^  That  so  long  as  the  people  of  towns,  vll-  ^  L-^— . 

lages,  and  cities,  have  me  right  oy  law  to  license  the    Showing  a  reduction  of. $9,488,891  47 
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The  receipts  of  the  pnblio  Tr6a8nr7,  on  ao- 
Gonnt  of  all  ftmds  except  the  Canal  uid  Free- 
School  Fanda,  for  the  fiscal  jear,  amounted  to 
$18,846,258.89,  and  the  ezpenditores  to  $14)- 
787,804.98. 

Tlie  gross  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  for  the  year  was  $1,967,001,180. 
The  total  State  tax  amounted  to  $14,285,976, 
being  sometibing  oyer  seven  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  appointment  of  three  commissioners 
to  revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  was  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1870,  and  David  A.  Wells,  George 
W.  Guyler,  and  Edwin  Dodge,  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  such  commissioners.    The 


report  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  Febru- 
ary. 1871. 

There  are  several  new  public  institutions  Ib 
course  of  construction  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  Hudson  Biver  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Poughkeepsie,  will  accommodate 
400  patients  when  completed.  The  Willard 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Ovid  is  in  limited 
operation,  and  has  888  patients.  Tlie  Bufialo 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  has  been  located 
on  200  acres  of  land  given  by  the  city.  The 
prisons  are  still  a  source  of  expense  to  the  State. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  and 
earnings  of  the  three  prisons  for  the  past  two 
years; 


1869. 

SfavSlnff. 

Avtan. 

Ollaton. 

Faaak. 

AiyloB. 

TsteL 

BxDenditnreB 

$861,08167 
S64,009  13 

$171,016  81 
198,717  31 

$817,809  70 
367,966  79 

$95,850  36 
4,084  01 

$18,954  93 
.... 

$879,319  98 
664.157  68 

Barninfff) 

Deflclencies 

$86,968  45 

$861,90178 
^90,017  06 

$48,888  10 

$166,979  10 
181,097  64 

$60,063  91 

$806,906  08 
974,197  66 

$31,773  86 

$33,563  65 
4,8i0  47 

$18,964  93 
$19,078  87 

•  •  ■  • 

$335,06168 
$9nL8il  67 

1870. 

ExDenditares 

BarninsTfl 

700,198  68 

Deflclencies 

$71,888  88 

$86,38146 

$81,747  68 

$18,383  18 

$19,076  87 

$176,417  96 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  prison-labor  occupied  much  attention, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  out,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  whose  report  was  to  be  submitted  in 
1871. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment, on  December  1,  1870,  was  275,  as 
follows : 

New-York  joint  stock  fire  inenranoe  companies 105 

New-York  matoal  insursnce  companies 10 

New-York  marine  insurance  companies 9 

New-York  life  insurance  companies 48 

Fire  insurance  comtxanies  of  other  States 07 

Marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States 3 

Life  insnrance  companies  of  other  States 80 

Casualty  Insnrance  companies  of  other  States 8 

Foreign  insurance  companies 6 


Total. 


375 


The  total  amount  of  stocks  and  mortgages 
held  by  the  department  for  the  protection  of 
policy-holders  of  life  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  of  this  State,  and  of  Ibreign  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  within  it,  was 
$7,412,567,  as  follows: 

For  protection  of  policy-holders  generally,  in 
life  insnrance  companies  of  this  State $4,489,917  00 

For  protection  of  reolstered  policy-holders, 
exclusively Tt. 1,669,660  00 

For  protection  of  casualty  poli<nr-holderB,  ex- 
clusively  ..VT... 38,000  00 

For  protection  of  fire  policy-holders  in  for^ 
el^  Insurance  companies 1,048,000  00 

For  protection  of  life  policy-holders  in  for- 
eign Insurance  companies 816,000  00 

Total  deposit $7,413,567  00 

On  October  Ist  there  were  61  banks  doing 
business  under  State  laws,  whose  outstanding 
circulation  was  $2,258,987.50.  There  were,  at 
the  same  time,  188  savings-banks,  with  assets 
estimated  at  $220,000,000. 

A  State  Reformatory  has  been  established 


at  Elmira,  for  which  $76,000  were  appropri 
ated  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  work  on  the  new  capitol  at  Albany  has 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
foundation  and  basement,  and  the  expense  has 
reached  $1,612,784.98. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the 
port  of  New  York  duringthe  year  was  211,190, 
distributed  as  follows :  JFrom  Ireland,  64^163 ; 
England,  28,840 ;  Scotland,  10,781 ;  Wales, 
645 ;  total  British  Islands,  98,779 ;  fVom  Oan« 
ada,  84;  Nova  Scotia,  28;  Germany,  72,868; 
France,  2,210;  Switzerland,  637;  Holland, 
626;  Belgium,  88;  Sweden,  11,649;  Norway, 
2,678 ;  Denmark,  2,441 ;  Italy,  2,081 ;  Russia, 
488,  or,  together  with  Poland,  1,110 ;  West 
Indies,  140;  East  Indies,  18;  Australia,  9;  Af- 
rica, 11;  Central  America,  24;  Mexico,  87; 
Japan,  1;  Turkey,  20;  South  America,  84; 
Portugal,  6 ;  and  Greece,  14. 

During  the  fifteen  years  from  1866  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1870,  the  number  of  emigrants  landed 
at  Castle  Garden  was  2,840,928.  Their  desti- 
nation, as  stated  by  them,  was  as  follows : 

N.  Y.  and  Qndecided.07S,S67 


lABnonr  states. 

Maine 4,018 

New  Hampshire....     3360 

YermoDt 4,405 

Massachnsetts 111,199 

Bhode  Island 31,480 

Conneodcut 88,109 

Total  Bas^nStates.188,005 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

New  Jersey 68,100 

Pennsytyanla 331,880 

Maryland 16,088 

Delaware 3,011 

Dls*t  of  Colnmbla . .     0,139 

Total  OenVl  States  .817,183 


XOBTBWBSTBBir  STATES. 

Ohio 130,436 

Mlcfalgiin 6&,906 

Indiana 30,in6 

nUnols 318,815 

Wisconsin 131,800 

Minnesota 89,800 

Iowa 44,388 

Missonzi 44^09 

Kansas 5,0B3 

Nebiaska 4,198 

Total  Korthweet 
Slates 064,889 

rAcxno  STATES  Axrn 

TEBBITOEXBS 47,1T3 

a^BASTERir  STATES..  18,444 

S^WSSTBBN  STATES..  66,917 

rOBEIGM  00UKTBIE8  76,579 


The  following  is  the  Federal  censas  of  New 
York  for  the  years  1870  and  1860 : 
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COUNTISa. 

Albany ^ 

Alleghany 

Broome 

Cattaraogaa 

Cayuga 

Chataaqaa 

Chemang 

Oheuango 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dntchees 

Brie 

Baaex. 

Franklin 

Falton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferaon 

Kings 

Lewia 

Livingston 

SfadlBon 

Monroe , 

Montgpmeiy 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga  

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego , 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Oueens 

Kensselaer 

Richmond 

Boctdand t.. 

St  Lawrence , 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schnyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suilblk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wayne 

Westchester , 

Wyoming 

Tates 

Total 


1870. 


40,814 
44,107 
48,909 
69,549 
69,388 
85,381 
40,663 
47,948 
47,098 
96,174 
43,973 
74,043 

178,095 
29,048 
80,371 
37,064 
81,608 
81,883 
3,960 
89,983 
65,415 

419,987 
88,700 
88.810 
48,588 

117,867 
84,467 

048,641 
60,430 

110,009 

104,144 
45,106 
80,901 
87,080 
77,943 
48,969 
15,480 
78,804 
99,549 
88,089 
8^^18 
84,075 
61,589 
81,847 
88,840 


37,896 
67,717 
46,934 
84,646 
80,678 
83,180 
84,075 
83,601 
49,669 
47,711 
184.089 
89,168 
19,595 


4,^74,708 


18<0. 


118,917 
41,881 
85,906 
48,880 
65,767 
68,483 
86,917 
40,084 
45,735 
47,178 
86,804 
48,465 
64.941 

141,971 
88.814 
30;837 
84,168 
88,180 
81,960 
8,034 
40;S61 
60,835 

879,188 
88,580 
89.646 
48,545 

100,618 
80,866 

818,669 
60,899 

105,908 
90,686 
44,563 
68,813 
88,7TO 
75,968 
60,157 
14,008 
57,891 
86,888 
86,498 
88,498 
88,689 
51,789 
80,008 
84,469 
18,840 
88,188 
66,690 
43,875 
83,885 
88,747 
81,409 
76,881 
81,484 
45,901 
47,768 
99,497 
81.968 
80,890 


8,880,786 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  reported  disor- 
ders in  this  State  dnring  the  year  have  been  of 
so  graye  a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  General  Government,  and  to  form  a 
topic  of  discassion  throaghoat  the  country. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  produced  by 
the  alleged  outrages  of  the  "  Ku-klnx,"  and  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  government 
to  suppress  them.  Many  complaints  were 
made  to  the  State  government  by  peaceful 
citizens  who  were  the  victims  of  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence,  and  who  earnestly  sought 
the  protection  of  the  law.  A  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  civil  officers  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice 
through  the  ordinary  process  of  the  courts^ 
In  many  instances  grand  juries  reftised  to  find 
bills  against  the  offenders;  and,  when  they 
were  found  and  the  parties  arraigned,  frequent- 


ly the  jury,  either  through  sympathy  with  the 
accused,  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  failed  to 
convict.  "In  fine,"  the  Governor,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  course  in  calling  out  the  military, 
says,  "there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evfis 
through  the  civil  law,  and,  but  for  the  use  of 
the  military  arm,  to  which  I  was  compelled  to 
resort,  the  whole  fiabric  of  society  in  ihe  State 
would  have  been  undermined  and  destroyed, 
and  a  reign  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  would 
have  been  established.  The  present  State 
government  would  thus  have  failed  in  the 
great  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  to  wit, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  under  equal 
laws;  and,  necessarily,  the  national  Gk>vem- 
ment  would  have  interfered,  and,  in'  all  prob- 
ability, would  have  placed  us  again  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  under  military  rule." 

This  condition  of  affairs  led  the  Governor, 
early  in  March,  to  issue  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

EZSOUTIVB  DSPABTMBHT,  RaLSIGH,  ) 

Ifareh  7, 1870.         [ 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed 
.at  the  present  sessioii  of  the  General  Assembly,  en- 
titled "An  aot  to  secure  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  property,'*  ratified  the  29th  day  of  January,  1870, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
county  of  Alamance  are  not  able  to  protect  the  oiti- 
sens  of  said  county  in  the  ei^oyment  of  life  and 
property,  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the 
county  01  Alamance  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1869,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
in  said  county,  was  taken  from  his  house  By  a  band 
of  men  armed  and  dlsAsed,  and  was  by  them  cmdl- 
ly  beaten  and  scourged. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  February,  1870,  a  citizen 
of  said  county  was  taken  from  his  house  by  a  band 
of  men  armed  and  disguised,  and  was  by  them 
hanged  by  the  neck  untilhe  was  dead,  on  the  public 
square  in  the  town  of  Graham,  near  the  court-house. 

And  more  recently  the  postmaster  at  Company 
Shops,  in  said  county,  an  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  was  compelled  to  flee  the 
county,  and  while  absent  a  band  of  men  armed  and 
disguised  visited  his  house,  with  the  purpose,  doubt- 
less, of  taking  his  life ;  and  this  witnin  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Federal  troops  stationed  in  said  county,  not 
to  overawe  or  intimidate  good  citizens,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  to  protect  the  innocent  and  law- 
abiding. 

In  sedition  to  these  oases,  information  has  been 
received  at  this  department  tnat  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  or  the  county  aforesaid  have  been 
molested  in  their  houses,  have  been  whipped,  shot, 
scourged,  and  threatened  with  farther  visitations  of 
violence  and  outrage  unless  they  would  confonn  to 
some  arbitrary  standard  of  conduct  set  up  by  these 
disguised  assassins  and  murderers. 

I  have  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  to 
the  i>eople  of  the  state,  warning  offenders  and  wicked 
or  misguided  violators  of  the  law  to  cease  their  evil 
deeds,  and,  by  leading  better  Uvea,  propitiate  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  invoked 
public  opinion  to  aid  me  in  repressinff  these  out- 
nm^s,  and  in  preserving  peace  and  oraer.  I  have 
waited  to  see  if  the  people  of  Alamance  would  as- 
semble in  public  meeting  and  express  their  condem- 
nation of  such  conduct  by  a  i>ortion  of  the  citizens  of 
tiie  ooun^,  but  I  have  waited  in  vain.  No  meeting 
of  the  kind  lias  been  held.  No  expression  of  dis- 
approval even  of  such  conduct  by  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens  has  yet  reached  this  department ;  out, 
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on  the  oontnrji  it  is  belioved  that  the  lives  of  citi-  aQce,  if  ejxjj  as  in  his  judgment  maj  be  neceS' 

zens  who  have  reported  these  crimes  to  the  £z-  g^y  ^q  enforce  the  law  " 

r^^  h'SIIv^'Thifr^^  T^^M'^  7^  l«t5?  n«mb*r  of  pirsoBs  ^J^ot  be- 

cotmty  are  so  tsmiled  that  they  dare  not  complain,  ing  implioatea,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  tne 

or  attempt  the  arrest  of  crimmals  in  their  midst,  commission  of  deeds  of  yiolence,  were  arrested 

The  civil  officers  of  the  county  are  silent  and  power-  |)y  Colonel  Kirk,  and  held  subject  to  military 

^' Tie  kws  must  be  maintained.     These  laws  are  S?!l^'L^-    J^!L!^^^^ 

over  all.    Every  citizen,  of  whatever  party,  or  color,  S^ate  officers  produced  an  excitement  among 

must  be  absolutely  free  to  express  his  pohtioal  opin-  the  people.    The  Democrats  and  Conserva- 

ions,  and  must  be  si^e  in  his  own  house.  These  out-  tiives  denounced  GoTemor  Holden  with  much 

rages  and  these  violations  of  law  must  and  shaU  bitterness,  asserting  that  the  accounts  of  dia- 

^r.^SoT^wWSS^'^vrreSf^'sliS'rd  order, were  greaayexagger«ted,tlj.*theciva 

Federal,  is  pledged  to  this,  and  this  power  will  be  autnonties  were  fully  competent  to  preserve 

exerted.    Criminals  who  may  escape  to  counties  ad-  order,  and  that  the  stringent  measures  adopted 

joining  Alamance  will  be  pursued,  and,  if  not  do-  were  unconstitutional  and  ujuusUfiable.    Ab 

fiveredup-by  the  civil  authorities  of  stdd  counties,  ^„]y  ^  ^^  i^^^^  ^^^  ^f  j^^^j^  ^^  Oonser- 

or  if  sheltered  or  protected  in  said  counties  with  the  ^^^„^  ««-„a;i  ••»  ^aa„^«  4.^  *^^^  ^^^^\^  ^^  *kA 

knowledge  of  the  civU  authorities,  the  said  counties  l^^^^.  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 

will  also  oe  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  otate,  in  whicn  they  said :  **  There  is  and  has 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  f^aod  citizens  to  aid  the  been  no  armed  resistance — no  uprising  of  the 

dvil  authorities  in  maintaining  peace  and  good  people — ^no   outbreaks   to  disturb  or  hinder 

onier,  and  to  support  me  in  my  purpose  to  protect  fte  foU  administration  of  the  civil  law.    We 

life  and  property  without  regard  to  party  or  color.  "  ^  At***  o««***mo«*»».iv«  v*  i«*v  ^xt«  *«t.       "^ 

Done  at  the  city  of  Ealeigh,  this  7th  day  of  March,  assert  that  there  is  not  a  county  m  the  State 

1870,  and  in  the  ninety-fourth  vear  of  our  Indepen-  in  which  any  sheriff  or  other  peace-ofBoer  may 

dence.                     w.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor.  not  go  unattended,  and  with  perfect  safety. 

On  the  6th  of  June  another  proclamation  and  execute  any  process  upon  any  citizen  of 

was  issued  by  the  Governor,  relating  no  less  the  State.    It  is  true  that  murders  and  other 

than  seven  murders  in  five  different  counties,  outrages  have  been  committed,  but  they  have 

most  of  which  had  been  committed  in  the  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  locality  or 

month  of  May,  with  other  deeds  of  violence,  any  political  party;  and.  when  Governor  Hoi* 

all  of  which  were  allied  to  have  been  per-  den  represented  to  the  President  and  to  Cob« 

petrated  by  the  **  Ku-klux."  Among  these  was  gress  that  these  acts  are  evidences  of  disloyalty, 

the  murder  of  John  W.  Stephenson^  a  Bepub-  he  is  guilty  of  a  wilful  libel  upon  a  people  whose 

lican  Senator  from  Caswell  County,  m  the  day-  rights  he  has  sworn  to  protect." 

time  in  .the  court-house  at  Tanoey  ville,  where  And,  in  another  address  to  the  people  in 

a  large  number  of  the  SUzens  of  the  county  July  by  the  same  party,  it  was  asserted  that 

were  assembled,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Demo-  "it  is  very  generdly  believed,  and  there  is 

cratic  party.  The  body  was  subsequently  found  much  ground  for  such  belief  as  we  have  reason 

wiUi  a  cord  around  the  neck,  but  no  clew  to  to  know,  that  this  armed  movement  has  been 

the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  was  discovered,  set  on  foot  by  preconcert  and  arrangement 

In  this  proclamation  large  rewards  were  offered  just  before  an  important  general  ele<%on  in 

for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  and  all  officers,  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it  by 

civil  and  military,  were  urged  to  aid  in  bring*  intimidation,  or  defeating  it  entirely,  by  pro- 

ing  these  and  idl  other  offenders  to  justice ;  voking  the  people  to  a  vident  conflict  with  the 

and  especially  to  discountenance,  discourage,  armed  men  referred  to,  and  then  proclaiming 

and  repress,  all  organizations  of  men  who  ride  the  whole  State  in  insurrection." 

or  walk  at  night  in  disguise,  with  arms  in  their  On  the  16th  of  July,  immediately  after  the 

hands.  arrests,  which  caused  so  much  excitement,  had 

By  a  proclamation,  dated  July  8th,  the  Gov-  been  made,  writs  of  kabeoi  eorptu  were  ob- 
emor  declared  Caswell  County  in  a  state  of  tauied  from  Chief-Justice  Pearson  of  the  Sn- 
insurrectlon,  and  subsequently,  for  the  purpose  preme  Court  and  served  upon  Colonel  Eirk, 
of  maintaining  peace,  a  portion  of  the  mUitia  commandin|^  him  to  produce  four  of  the  ar- 
was  organized  under  command  of  Colonel  rested  parties  in  court.  This  writ  Kirk  re- 
Kirk,  and  sent  into  the  disturbed  counties,  fused  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting 
This  power  was  exercised  by  virtue  of  an  act  under  orders  from  the  Governor  not  to  deliver 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  np  the  prisoners  to  the  civil  authorities.  Upon 
of  1869-'T0,  which  provides  that  the  "  Gov-  this  remsal  of  Colonel  Kirk  to  make  return  to 
emor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  the  writ^  Chief-Justice  Pearson  communicated 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  civil  authorities  with  Gk>vemor  Holden  to  ascertain  whether  the 
in  any  county  are  unable  to  protect  its  citizens  course  of  Colonel  Kiik  was  in  accordance  with 
in  the  eiiioyment  of  life  and  property,  to  de-  his  orders,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
clare  such  county  to  be  in  a  state  of  insnrrec- 

tioD,  and  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  Exsomprrs  OmoB,  Raleigh,  Jitly  19, 1870. 

of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  may  become  .^o '  v^a'^SSS? °^  ^*  Pxamon,  ChitfJwtie^  <^ 

necessary  to  suppress  such  insurrection ;  and  gifToiS^inication  of  yeBteidar  concerning 

m  such  case  the  Governor  is  further  authoi-  the  arrests  made  by  Colonel  Geo.  W.  Kirk,  togethM- 

ized  to  call  upon  the  President  for  such  assist-  with  the  enclosed,  is  received. 
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I  respeetftilly  reply:  That  Colonel  Oeo.  W,  Kirk        I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  with  certainly,  what 

made  the  arrests  and  now  detains  the  prisoners  his  decision  will  be,  but  I  inoline  to  the  opimon  that 

named  bj  mj  order.    He  was  instnioted  firmly  but  he  will  substantially  sustain  me.    There  are  threats 

respoctfully  to  decline  to  deliver  the  prisoners.    No  of  resistance,  whatever  his  opimon  maybe.    Colobel 

one  goes  before  me  in  respect  for  the  civil  law,  or  for  Kirk,  who  commands  at  Tanceyville,  apprehends  re- 

those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it,  but  the  condition  sistance,  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  pnsoners.    He 

of  Alamance  County,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  has  850  resolute  men,  native  white  loyalists,  many  of 

State,  has  been  ana  is  such  that,  though  reluctant  whom  are  ez-Federal  soldiers.     But  the  Ku-klux 

to  use  the  strong  powers  vested  in  me  by  law,  I  largely  outnumber  them  in  the  counties  referred  to, 

have  been  forced  to  declare  them  in  a  state  of  insur-  and,  if  they  should  take  the  field  and  be  joined  by 

rection.  ^  others  lh>m  other  counties,  the  State  troops  would 

For  months  past  there  has  been  maturing  in  these  certainly  be  in  peril, 
localities,  under  the  guidance  of  bad  and  disloyal  1  have  in  Kaleiffh  one  hundred  colored  troops,  sixty 
men,  a  aangerous  secret  insurrection.  I  have  in«  white  troops,  ana  at  Hillsborough  fifty  white  troops, 
yoked  publio  opinion  to  ^d  me  in  suppressing  this  and  in  Gaston  County  one  company  of  sixty.  My 
treason!  I  have  issued  proclamation  after  procla-  whole  available  force  is  not  more  than  six  hundred, 
tion  to  the  {>eople  of  the  State  to  break  up  these  un-  I  think  it  yeiy  important  that  a  regiment  of  Fed- 
lawful  combinations  1  I  have  brought  to  near  every  end  troops  be  at  once  sent  to  this  State,  and  that  the 
eivil  power  to  restove  peace  and  order,  but  all  in  Federal  troops  now  here  be  ordered  to  come  to  my 
vain  I  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  aid  promptly.  The  defeat  of  the  State  and  Feder^ 
States  and  of  this  State  are  set  at  naught ;  the  civU  troops  in  any  conflict  at  this  crisis  would  be  exceed- 
courts  are  no  loxiger  a  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  ingly  disastrous.  It  may  be  that  the  crisis  will  pass, 
property ;  assassination  and  outrage  go  unpumshed,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  punish  the  guilty  without 
ana  the  civil  magistrates  are  inunudated  and  are  encountering  resistance.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
afraid  to  perform  their  functions.  in  this  emergency  to  acquiunt  you  with  the  condition 

To  the  migorit}[  of  the  people  of  these  sections  of  thin^,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  expediency 

the  approach  of  night  is  like  the  entrance  into  the  of  ordering  that  I  Se  further  aided  and  supported  by 

valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  the  men  dare  not  sleep  Federal  troops. 

beneath  their  roofs  at  night,  but,  abandoning  their  I  am  satisfied  that  important  disclosures  will  be 
wives  and  little  ones,  wander  in  the  woods  until  made  as  to  the  Ku-klux  organisation  during  the  prog- 
day,  ress  of  the  investigation  before  the  milit^.     It  m 

Thus  civil  government  was  crumbling  around  me.  believed  fVom  evidence  already  in  hand  that  ex-Presi- 

I  determined  to  nip  this  new  treason  in  the  bud.  dent  Johnson  is  at  the  head  of  the  order,  and  that 

By  virtue  of  the  power  yested  in  me  by  the  con-  General  Forrest  is  the  commander  for  Tennessee  and 

stitutionandlaws,  and  by  that  inherent  right  of  self-  North  Carolina.     The  organization  is  wide-spread 

E reservation  wMeh  belongs  to  all  governmenta,  I  and  numerous,  is  based  on  the  most  deadly  hostility 

ave  proclaimed  the  county  of  Alamance  in  a  state  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  is  in  all  respects  "very 

of  insurrection.    Colonel  Geo.  Vf.  Eirk  is  command-  unfriendly  to  the  government  of  the  reconstructed 

ing  the  military  forces  in  that  county,  made  the  ar-  States  ana  to  the  United  States. 
rests  referred  to  in  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  now        I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
detuns  the  prisoners  by  my  order.  Your  obedient  servant, 

At  this  time  I  am  satisfied  that  the  pablio  interesta  W.  W.  HOLBEN,  Governor. 

require  that  these  military  prisoners  shall  not  be  de-        ^       i_*i.^i.-d      •j     a.        i>j       j*  m 
Uvered  up  to  the  civil  power.  To  whioh  the  President  replied  as  follows  : 

I  devoutly  hope  that  the  time  may  be  short  when  Lovo  Bbastoh,  N.  J.,  Jtdy  22, 1870. 

a  restoration  of  peace  and  order  may  release  Alamance  Son,  W.  W,  J3Wd«»,  Oovmior  of  Mnh  Carolina, 
County  from  the  presence  of  militaxy  foree  and  the       Dmam  Sn:  Your  favor  of  the  20th  inst.  detailing 

enforcement  of  military  law.    When  that  time  shall  the  unsettled  and  threatening  condition  of  affairs  in 

arrive,  I  shall  promptly  restore  the  civU  power.  North  Carolina,  is  just  received,  and  I  will  telegraph 

\V.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor.  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  immediately  to  send  more 

A  motion  was   now  made  in  the  Supreme  troops  to  the  State  without  delay.    They  may  be  used 

n       i.*vvir>«i.v      ^  ^uc       .^x-u  to  suppress  violence  and  maintam  the  laws,  if  other 

Court  in  behalf  of  the  pnsoners  "  for  an  attach-  means  should  fail. 

ment  against  G.  W.  Kirk  for  failing  to  make       With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

retam,'^  and  "  for  a  writ  to  be  directed  to  the  U.  S.  GRANT 


and  have  him  before  the  chief  justice."  »*^^'    'The  privilege 

While  these  proceedings  were  pending.  Gov-  ^T^  ^?f  ^^*  *>T  TT""^  ^^  the  action  of 

emor  Holden  addressed  the  foUoVing  letter  to  l»w  ExceUenoy ;  that  the  Gj>yemor  has  power 

President  Grant  asking  that  Federal  troops  be  ^^^f  the  oonstitntion  and  laws  to  deolwe  a 

sent  into  the  State:  county  to  be  m  a  state  of  insnireotion,  to  take 

T,^. Tfc     XT        /I  »  military  possession,  to  order  the  arrest  of  all 

Baliioh  July  20  1870      f  snspeotea  persons,  ana  to  do  all  tnmgs  neces- 

To  ths  Preaideru  o/ths  United  StaUt/    *       *  saryto  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  he  has 

Sib  :  I  have  declared  the  counties  of  Alamance  no  power  to  disobey  the  writ  of  habeat  eorptu^ 

and  Caswell,  in  this  State,  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  or  to  order  the  trial  of  any  citizen,  otherwise 

Ji?*flt  Po^'w.t?  do  this  under  the  constitudon  of  than  by  Jury.    According  to  the  law  of  the 

this  Sute,  and  m  pursuance  of  laws  passed  by  the  i     ^    ^  i  ^  \'  ^vwi^tue  w"  v«w    •       \  iJiZ 

General  Assembly.    I  have  embodied  a  considerable  **"^»   ^^^'^  action  would  be  m  excess  of  Ms 

number  of  the  militia,  have  occupied  the  counties  power." 

above  named,  and  have  made  a  number  of  important        The  motion  for  an  attacnment  against  Oolo- 

arrests.    Four  of  the  pewons  arrested  have  sued  out  nel  Kirk  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  that 

VLf,:^ra^^zsTJ?^n^^.  <»««>'.  f-?  -^s%  *^r  "^,^"  ^t^^i^t 

Supreme  Court.    It  is  expected  that  the  Chief  Justice  commanaer-m-ohiei  of  the  militia,  had  a    sum- 
will  deliver  his  opinion  on  Friday,  the  22d  inst.  dent  excuse  *'  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the 
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prisoners  to  the  civil  authorities.    la  regard  I  deny  his  right  thus  to  interftro  witii  the  local 

to  the  second  branch  of  the  question,  that  the  '*'^*  !°  murder  ttses.    I  hold  these  penoDs  under 

power  of  the  co«»ty  be  cdled  out  if  neceB««7  ZX^  »^,t^  ^WrK"?Si: 

to  aid  the  sheriff  m  taking  the  petitioners  by  mstter,  and  it  Ss  not  known  to  Judge  Brooks  in  whst 

force  oat  of  the  hands  of  Kirk,  the  Oourt  was  manner  or  by  what  tribunal  the  prisoners  will  be  ex- 

of  opinion  that  "  the  power  of  the  county,  or  •mined  and  tried. 

posse  eomitatus,  means  the  men  of  the  county  in  ,  V^®,S**ff^  "^l  ^  ^^^  ^  reply  to  thewrit  tlut 

!!.];«'>.%  *hM  -««v#  V*  #y»  Ji-   ^M^^iLji  .  ««  4^1%;/ {«  he  nolds  the  prisoners  under  my  order  and  that  he 

which  the  v>r%t  %B  ^le  executed;  in  this  in-  ^^^.^8  to  obey  the  writ.    If  the  marshal  shall  then 

stance,  (JasweJl  aad  that  couaty  are  decJarea  call  on  the  pout^omiuaut  there  may  be  a  conflict : 

to  be  ia  a  state  of  insurrection.     Shall  irisuT'  but  if  he  should  call  first  on  the  Federal  troops  it  will 

gents  bo  called  out  by  the  person  who  is  to  he  for  you  to  say  whether  the  troops  shall  be  used  to 

execute  the  writ,  to  join  in  conflict  with  the  ^t^^^^^^Z^i^^^^^^^  unless  the 

military  forces  of  the  State  ?  "    The  Chief  Jus-  Army  of  tOnited  States,  under  your  orders,  shall 

tice,  asserting  that  the  whole  physical  power  demand  them. 

of  the  State  was  by  the  constitution  under  An  early  answer  is  respectfully  requested, 

the  control  of  the  Governor,  that  the  judiciary  W.  IV.  HOLDEN,  Governor, 

had  **  only  a  moral  power,"  and  that  "  by  the  j^       j   ^^  ^^^^  inquiries,  Attorney-General 

theoiT  of  the  constitution  there  can  be  no  con-  Ackerman,  to  whom  the  question  was  submit- 

flict  between  these  two  branches  of  the  goy-  ^^  ^^  ^he  President,  held  that  the  Tnited 

ernment,    concluded  by  saying:   **  The  wnt  States  District  Judge  could  not  "  reftise  to  issue 

wiUbe  directed  to  the  marshal  of  the  Supreme  the  writ,  if  the  petition  makes  out  a  case  for 

Court,  with  instouctions  to  exhibit  it  and  a  j^.  ^^^r  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  1867,  14  Stet- 

copyofthisopmion  to  his  Excellency  the  Gov-  ^^es,  886,"  and  advised  that  the  "State  au- 

ernor     If  he  orders  the  petitioner  to  be  de-  thorities  yield  to  the  United  States  Judiciary," 

hvered  to  the  marshy  well ;  if  not,  following  ^^^^^  ^^^^  u^f  ^he  return  be  uncontroveri;ed, 

the  example  of  Ohief-Justice  Taney,  m  Mem-  ^j.  ^^e  facts  appearing  on  proof  to  the  judge, 

man's  case  {see  Akotal  Cyclopedia  for  the  ^^^  ^  denial  by  the  petitioner,  show  the  ai- 

year  1861,  page  864),  I  have  discharged  my  ,.^^3  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^er  lawful  State 

duty ;  the  power  of  the  judiciary  is  exhausted,  authority,  he  will  remand  the  prisoners." 

Mid  the  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  Execu-  i^  accordance  with  this  opinion,  Governor 

"^^*        .,               ^  ^.         .  ^, .        .^  ,'     ,  Holden  ordered  Colonel  Kirk  to  obey  the  writs 

P,?^i  the  presentation  of  this  wnt  by  the  jasuod  by  Chief-Justice  Pearson,  in  order  that 

marshal  to  the  Governor,  the  latter  refused  to  the  cases  might  be  tried  in  the  State  Court, 

fdlow  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  saying:  ^he  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Court 

"I  do  not  see  how  I  can  restore  the  civil  au-  were  therefore  discontinued.     Subsequently, 

thon^until  I  suppress  the  mrarrection,  which  ^^  the  19th  of  August,  the  prisoners  appeared 

your  Honor  declares  I  have  the  power  to  do ;  ^gfoj^  Chief-Justice  Pearson,  and,  on  probable 

and  I  do  not  see  how  I  omi  surrender  the  cause  being  shown  of  their  complicity  in  certain 

insurgents  to  the  civil  authority  until  that  outrages  charged  against  them,  were  recog- 

authority  is  restored.    It  would  be  mockery  m  ^i^^d  to  appear  at  the  Superior  Court  of  their 

me  to  declare  that  the  civil  authority  was  an-  respective  counties. 

able  to  protect  the  citizens  agamst  the  insur-  f^^  disorders  and  excitement  that  had  been 

gents,  and  then  turn  the  insurgents  over  to  the  prevalent  for  so  many  months  now  began  to 

civil  antnonty.  subside,  and  comparative  tranquillity  was  re- 

As  the  State  courts  now  seemed  to  be  pow-  stored  among  the  people.    Hence  early  in  No- 

erless  m  the  matter,  the  frjends  of  the  peti-  member  the  Governor  issued  the   foUowing 

taoners   sought   relief  m   the   United  States  proclamation: 

Court,  and  obtamed  from  Judge  Brooks  of  the       _    _^  ^  ,r     ^^  ,«i,a 

District  Courts  a  writ  of  h^eas  cotpvs  com-  5^,^^""  ^"i!'?^'  ^^ou,  iW>s.  10, 1870. 

man<^ng  Kirk  to  produce  before  hl^the  bod-  thS^iJpj^Sl.t^^'i^T^^^^^ 

les  or  the  pnsoners.     lo  avoid  any  conflict  county  of  Alamance  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  aim  the 

between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities,  Gov-  proclamation  issued  from  this  department,  dated 

ernor  Holden  telegraphed  to  President  Grant  J«ly  6,  1870,  declaring  the  county  of  Caswell  in  a 

as  follows,  for  instructions :  «***•  *'^i'*?'"5^?°2  "«. i»«"^^  revoked,  and  it  is 

^  hereby  declared  that  said  procUmstions  shall  not 

State  or  N.  CABOLnrA,  Ezxcutt^b  Dxpabtxekt,  )  have  farther  force  or  effect. 

Balxioh,  AftguMt  7, 1870.         )  I  take  this  occasion,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  North 

To  the  Bretident  of  the  Vnited  States.  Carolina,  to  express  my  ffratification  at  the  peace  and 

8xB :  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  good  order  now  prevailing  in  the  counties  of  Ala- 
this  State,  sustained  b^  his  Associate  Justices,  has  manoe  and  Caswell,  and  generally  throughout  the 
decided  that  I  have  a  rurht  to  declare  counties  in  a  State.  I  trust  that  peace  and  eood  order  may  con- 
state of  insurrection  ana  to  arrest  and  holdall  sua-  tinue;  that  pardsan  rancor  and  bitterness  may  abate; 
pected  persons  in  such  counties.    This  I  have  done,  that  our  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  may  cul- 

But  the  District  Judge,  Brooks,  relying  on  the  tivate  harmony  and  good-will  among  themselves; 

fourteenth  amendment  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  and  that  the  Whole  people  of  tiie  State,  without  re- 

1867,  page  886,  chapter  28,  has  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  spect  to  party,  may  unite  ftatemally  and  cordially  to 

eorpue^  commanding  the  officer.  Kirk,  to  produce  build  up  North  Carolina,  and  to  elevate  her  to  tho 

before  him  the  bodies  of  certain  prisoners  detained  proud  eminence  which  she  once  occupied  as  a  member 

by  my  order.  of  the  American  Union. 
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Bona  ab  oar  dty  of  Saloigh,  this  lOth  day  of  No-  obedience  to  writs  of  hiibeM  corpus^  issued  from 

vember,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy.  ^^  Supreme  Court:"  for  having  "  nnlawftilly 

Ste^th"''^Ttv''flmf  ^"'^^P*''^®''^  ""^  *^*  ^'^''^  recruited,  armed,  and  equipped  as  soldiers,  a 

[L  8.]°^           W.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor.  large  number  of  men,  to  wit^  five  hundred 

men  and  more,  and  orgamEed  them  as  an 

On  the  4th  of  August  an  election  for  mem-  army,"  and  for  having  caused  to  be  expended, 

bers  of  Congress,  Attorney-General,  and  mem-  for  the  support  of  said  militia,  about  $80,000 

bers  of  the  Legislature,  was  held,  and  resulted  from  the  State  Treasury.    More  than  one  hun- 

in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.    Five  dred  names  of  persons  who  had  been  arrested 

Democratic  and  two  RepubliAn  members  of  by  order  of  the  Governor  were*set  forth  in  the 

Congress  were  chosen.  Wm.  M.  Ship,  the  Dem-  articles  of  impeachment.    Upon  these  charges 

ocratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  was  the  trial  was  begun  before  the  Senate,  organ-* 

elected  by  a  m^ority  of  4,088,  in  a  total  vote  \x^  ^  a  court  of  impeachment,  Chief-Justice 

of  170,616.    The  classification  of  the  Legisla-  Pearson  presiding,  and  was  pending  at  tiie 

ture  elected  is  as  follows :   Democrats,  82 ;  olose  of  the  year. 

House,  75 ;  Republicans,  18 ;  House,  45.  The  views  of  the  colored  members  of  the 

This  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  the  21st  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
of  November,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  -w'ere  published  in  an  address  "  to  the  colored 
of  the  year.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  to  people  throughout  the  State,"  denouncing,  in 
elect  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term,  strong  terms,  the  proceedings  against  the  £x- 
when  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  a  Democrat,  and  Gov-  ecutive.  "  The  only  offence  of  Governor  Hol- 
emor  during  the  war,  whose  political  disabil-  den,"  says  the  address,  "and  that  which  has 
ities  had  not  been  removed,  was  chosen.  Early  brought  down  t<he  wrath  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  session  the  fierce  opposition  that  had  upon  him,  is  that  he  thwarted  the  designs  of  a 
been  arrayed  against  Governor  Holden  during  hand  of  assassins,  who  had  prepared  to  satu- 
the  j;ear  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  movement  rate  this  State  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  people 
to  depose  him  firom  office,  and  articles  of  im-  on  the  night  before  the  last  election,  on  ac- 
peachment  were  preferred  by  the  House  to  count  of  their  political  sentiments,  and  to  pre- 
the  Senate.  These  articles,  which  were  adopted  yent  them  from  voting.  Becausehe  dispersed 
on  the  14th  of  December  by  a  vote  of  60  to  this  murderous  host,  organized  by  the  so-called 
43,  were  eight  in  number,  and  had  reference  Conservative  party,  they  propose  to  destroy 
to  his  official  acts  in  the  suppression  of  disor-  him.  First,  they  propose  to  suspend  him,  ^en 
ders  during  the  year.  Article  first  charges  to  go  through  with  a  mock  trial  before  the 
that  William  W.  Holden  did,  on  the  7th  day  Senate,  as  they  have  already  done  before  the 
of  March,  1870,  "proclaim,  and  declare  that  the  House,  where  a  true  bill  has  been  found  with- 
county  of  Alamance,  in  said  State,  was  in  in-  out  taking  testimony." 
surrection ;  and  did,  after  the  days  and  times  The  Legislature  which  was  in  session  at  the 
last  aforesaid,  send  bodies  of  armed,  desperate,  heginning  of  1870  continued  until  the  28th  of 
and  lawless  men,  organized  and  set  on  foot  March.  Very  little  business  of  general  inter- 
without  authority  of  law,  into  said  county,  and  est  was  transacted  at  this  session.  The  ques- 
occupy  the  same  by  military  force^  and  su^end  tion  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  was 
civil  authority,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  much  discussed,  and  reported  on  favorably,  but 
of  the  State ;  and  did,  after  the  days  and  times  no  final  action  was  taken  thereon, 
last  aforesaid,  and  before  the  time  of  impeach-  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  about  $80,- 
ment  in  this  behalf,  through  aud  by  means  of  000,000,  classified  as  follows : 

such  armed,  desperate,  and  lawless  men,  arrest    ow,  or  ante-wtr  ixmdB tS^STawo 

many  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens  of   Benewed  bonds,  issaed  daring  tiie  war i,iS8,ooo 

8«d  county  of  Aliunanoe,  then  and  there  about  K'iSSJd'^S.'S:w«?«M*,M!atii:::  'liffl 

their  lawM  busmess ;  and  did  detam,  hold,  mi-  

prison,  hang,  beat,  and  otherwise  maltreat  and  ^^**^ $29,900,046 

ii^jure  many  of  them,  when  he  well  knew  that  The  railroad  bonds  issued  during  the  war  are 

such  and  said  proclamation  was  utterly  ground-  not  marketable ;  but  it  is  contended  that  they 

less  and  false,  and  that  there  was  no  insurrec-  were  not  issued  in  aid  of  the  war,  and  ought 

tion  in  said  county,  and  that  all  civil  author!-  to  be  recognized.    To  pay  the  interest  (6  per 

ties,  both  State  and  county,  in  said  county,  cent.)  on  the  above  debt,  and  to  meet  the  ne- 

were  peacefully  and  regularly  in  the  fhll,  free,  oessary  expenses  of  the  State  government,  will 

and  unrestrained  exercise,  in  all  respects,  of  reouire  an  annual  tax  of  (2,600,000. 

the  functions  of  their  offices,  and  the  courts  The  revenue  from  aU  sources  for  the  support 

were  all  open,  and  the  due  administration  of  of  public  schools,  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 

the  law  was  unimpeded  by  any  resistance  what-  ber  80,  1870,  was  (152,281.82.    The  amount 

soever."  paid  during  the  same   period   for  teachers' 

The  remaining  articles  contain  charges  for  wages  was    (42,862.40.     There   have  been 

having  declared  Caswell  County  in  a  state  of  schools  during  the  past  year  in  74  of  the  00 

insurrection,  and  making  numerous  other  ar-  counties.    There  are  about  800  townships  in 

rests;  for  having  prevented  the  **  delivery  of  the  State,  and  schools  have  been  kept  in  815  of 

such  arrested  persons  to  the  civH  authorities  in  these,  making  about  1,250  schools,  which  are 
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attended  by  about  46,000  cbildran;  of  tbis 
nnmber,  82,6G0  ware  white,  and  ]2,8G0  culorod. 
The  Dumber  of  school -houses  ia  T09 ;  and  tbe 
average  moathlf  paj  of  teachers  ia  $24.  The 
Inaane  Asjlnm  has  been  cobdnoted  with  ability 
and  SDcaeaa.  It  is  now  crowded  to  repletion, 
and  there  are  hondreda  of  insane  throaghont 
the  State  who  shonld  be  cared  for,  and  who 
cannot  be  received  into  the  institotlon  for  want 
of  room.  There  are  now  220  ooQTiots  in  the 
State  Penitentiiiry,  "and  there  wa  probably 
200  more,"  saya  theGovemor,  "  In  the  varlona 
oonnty  prigone  who  shonld  be  in  it."  The  con- 
tractors ara  progreeatng  rapidly  with  the  main 
bnilding,  which  will  be  completed  as  eoon  as 
the  resources  of  the  SUte  wul  allow. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  farmers,  the  subject  of  agricnltnre 
ia  one  of  prime  importance,  and  in  no  year  since 
the  war  has  there  been  more  earnestness  to  in- 
crease the  prodnotive  capacity  of  the  land  than 
during  the  last.  Bnt  an  obstacle  exists  in  the 
lack  of  thorongb  knowled^  of  the  principles  of 
snccesstU  fanning;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
State  wonld  find  it  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
afford  facilitips  for  iratruotion  in  agricnltnre. 
The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislatare  to  the  importance  of  this  auhjeot :   "  It 
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ia  tiifl  dn^,"  he  says,  "  aa  tt  is  to  the  Interest, 
of  every  State  and  every  commnnity,  to  en- 
courage the  aeqnisition  of  knowledge  in  farm- 
ing. The  simple  elements  of  agriculture  ahonld 
be  tanght  in  all  onr  achools,  both  public  and 

Srivate,  as  Tell  as  in  the  nniversi^  and  col- 
iges.  I  respectfully  and  eameetly  appeal  to 
yon,  gentlemen,  to  give  this  subject  yonr  at- 
tention, and  to  devise  sach  means  as  may  be 
In  yonr  power  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
agricoltDre  among  the  people,  and  to  benefit 
the  farming  int«re8t8.  The  Stat«  fairs  and 
the  county  fairs  should  be  encouraged.  An 
annnal  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  theae  fairs 
wonld  repay  the  State  fourfold  in  increased 
production,  and  in  the  excellence  of  prodnction 
of  all  kinds." 

The  sabjeot  of  a  constitutional  convention 
began  to  be  considered  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  contemplated  objects  was  to  revise 
the  present  oonstitutional  provisions  relating 
to  pnblic  schools.  The  qoestjon  of  a  conven- 
tion wonld  probably  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  delegates 
he  elected,  who  would  act  if  the  convention 
ehonld  be  approved. 

Tlie  followmg  is  the  federal  census  of  North 
Carolina,  Uken  in  the  yearg  1860  and  IBfO : 
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NORTON,  DAifrKL  8.,  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, bom  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  April  12, 
1839;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July  14,  18T0. 
He  was  educated  at  Eenyon  College;  served 
one  year  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  Second 
Ohio  Re^meut,  and  subseqnently  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law.  In  ISBOhewent 
across  the  plains  to  California,  spending  a  part 
of  that  and  the  following  year  in  Nicaragua. 
Returning  to  Ohio,  he  renewed  the  study  of 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862,  and,  after 
practising  his  profession  in  that  State  till  ISSC, 
removed  to  Minnesota.  In  1867  be  was  elected 


to  the  State  Sen  at«,  and  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature  dnring  the  years  fol- 
lowinft  until  1866;  in  that  year  he  was  chosen 
as  United  States  Senator  for  the  terra  ending 
in  IBTl.  Senator  Norton  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Philadelphia  National  Union  Oonventlofk 
in  lese,  and  in  Oongress  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  £ngroBsed  Bills,[ 
Claima,  Territories,  Patents,  and  the  Petent- 
OfBce.  Though  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a 
Republican,  he  had  ceased  to  act  with  that 
party  in  18Q8,  and  on  most  questions  of  na- 
tional policy  voted  with  the  Democrats. 
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OBITUARIES,  Amxrioan.    J<m,  1. — ^Bub-  Jan,  4.— MoGboabtt,  General  Stsfhin  J., 

«B88,  ReT.  Ebbnubb,  a  OongregatioiialiBt  cler-  a  lawyer  of  Omoinnati,  who  Tolunteered  in  the 

gyman,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  missionary  of  the  late  war,  and  for  his  fjuthM  seryioe  was  pro- 

Amerioan  Board  to  the  Mahrattas  in  Western  moted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 

India;  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  aged  hreyet  mi\}or-general  of  yolonteers:  died  in 

64  years.    He  was  oonnected  with  the  mis-  Oincinnati«    He  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of 

sion  to   the   Mahratta   people,    in   Western  Hamilton    Ooonty,    and   was    commissioned 

India;  from  1839  to  1864^  stationed  at  Ahmed-  captain  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  three-months  regi- 

nngger  until  1851,  and  then  at  Satara.     He  ment,  April  18, 1861.    He  was  a  gallant  and 

retarned,  finally,  to  the  United  States  in  1864^  efficient  officer,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  service, 

with  his  motherless  children,  having  buriea  Being  of  Irish  birth,  he  had  great  infinence 

two  wives  in  India,  and  was  released  firom  his  over  the  Irish  citizens  of  Cincinnati  in  secnr- 

connection  with  the  Board  in  1855.    Since  his  ing  their  support  of  the  war. 

retom,  he  has  been  engaged  cm  an  elaborate  Jaoi.  5.*AioooiK,  Wuxjam  L.,  a  Virginia 

work  upon  the  antiquity  of  muan,  for  which  TK)litician,  died  in  Richmond,  aged  68  years, 

his  stupes  had  eminently  qualified  him,  and  He  was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.;  re- 

whichat  the  time  of  his  death  was  nearly  com-  ceived  an  academic  education,  was  admitted 

pleted.  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  prao- 

Jaiu  8. — GBAin)Yix,  Jbak  Hkhbt  Guignon  tised  in  several  of  the  Circuit  and  District 

DB,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Army  of  Courts.    In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Yir- 

France,  and  of  late  a  successful  teacher  of  ginia  Legislature  by  the  Whigs,  and  declined  a 

young  ladies  in  a  seminary  established  by  him  reflection  the  following  year.    In  1889  he  was 

in  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  died  there.    He  was  a  na-  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  from  Yir- 

tive  of  La  Rochelle,  France,  and,  upon  the  ao-  ginia,  where  he  served  until  1847.    During  his 

cession  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  compelled  to  last  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 

flee  to  this  coxmtry.  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.    He  was  one 

Jan,  8. — HoPBiNS,  Bbn/amut  F.,  a  Wisconsin  of  the  West  Point  visitors  during  Fillmore's 

politician;  died   at  Madison,  Wis.,   aged  40  Administration.    In  1859  he  was  the  Whig 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  candidate  for  Governor  of  Yirginia,  but  was 

N.  Y.,  in  1829,  emigrated  early  to  Wisconsin,  defeated  by  John  Letcher.    The  latter  portion 

and,  entering  into  business  pursuits,  became  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 

notably  successful.    He  was  private  secretary  profession,  in   ooigunction  with  agricultural 

to  the  Governor  one  term,  a  member  of  both  pursuits. 

branches  of  the  Legislature,  elected  to  Con-  Jan,  6. — ^Mowbb,  Jobbph  A.,  Brevet  M<^or- 

gress  in  1866,  and  reelected  in  1868,  serving  on  General,  and  Colonel  Thirty-ninth  Infantry 

the  Committees  on  Enrolled  Bills  and  PubUo  U.  S.  A. ;  died  at  New  Orleans,  of  congestion  of 

Land  s.  the  lungs.   He  was  a  native  of  Yermont,  but  en- 

e/an.  8. — ^LoziBB,  Mrs.  Chablottb  Dbnmak,  tered  the  army  from  Connecticut,  as  a  private 
M.  D.,  a  skilful  and  accomplished  female  soldier  in  the  company  of  Engineers  in  the 
physician,  professor,  and  medical  writer;  died  Mexican  War,  receiving  his  first  commission 
m  New  York  City,  aged  26  years.  At  a  very  June  18, 1855.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  in 
early  age  she  entered  upon  the  study  of  constant  service.  At  Corinth  he  bore  a  con- 
medicine,  giving  all  her  energies  to  the  task  of  spicuous  part,  and,  having  been  severely  wound- 
overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  ed,  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
advancement  in  the  science,  jmd  comprehend-  During  the  Yioksburg  campaign  he  attracted 
ing  with  wonderful  aptitude  the  principles  in-  the  attention  of  the  commanding  general  by 
volved  in  the  art.  Her  days  were  spent  in  the  his  personal  bravery.  From  1868  to  the  close 
class-rooms  and  hospital,  and  her  nights  in  of  the  war  he  was  with  General  Sherman,  ris- 
anatomioal  and  physiological  Investigations,  ing  through  all  ^^es  to  the  command  of  the 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  to  se-  Twentieth  Corps.  Since  the  death  of  General 
cure  for  female  students  the  privilege  of  attend-  Rousseau,  he  nas  been  in  command  of  the 
ing  the  elimes  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  leading  Department  of  LouisiAxa,  embracing  the  States 
them  herself  to  the  wards  and  operating-rooms,  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
She  was  an  able  lecturer,  a  skilfiil  practitioner,  a/oik  9. — HmnxB,  John,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  an  active  and  energetic  worker  in  all  move-  and  pditioal  leader,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  ^  died 
ments  for  the  elevation  of  woman.  of  iniuries  received  in  an  encounter  with  a 

Jam,,  8. — Williams,  Brevet-Colonel  Thomas  drunken  man  on  tiie  bridge  at  tiiat  place,  aged 
C,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  post  at  Little  sixty-one  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New- 
Rock,  Ark. ;  died  there  of  congestion  of  the  York  City,  where  he  resided  until  184:6.  He 
brain.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
was  appointed  from  the  volunteers.  Bergen  County ;  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
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Legislature  from  1850  to  1854;  Speaker  of  the  1862  was  elected  to  the  office  of  District  At- 
House,  1853-'54 ;  Judge  of  the  New  Jersey  tomey  of  his  connty,  a  position  which  he  had 
Ooort  of  Appeals,  1854-^57;  member  of  Oon-  held  for  two  years  previons,  by  appointment 
gress,  1857- 59 ;  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  of  the  oonrt;  in  November,  1863,  retiring 
weLecompton  BilL  Judge  Hnyler  was  a  man  from  the  law,  except  to  serre  out  his  term  as 
of  strict  integrity  and  large  wealth.  District  Attorney,  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
'  Jan.  9. — RisLET,  General  Eujah,  a  promi-  the  Daily  and  Weekly  R^orfner  (published  A 
nent  citizen  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  Watertown),  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 
aged  82  years.  He  was  bom  in  East  Hart-  editors  and  proprietors.  He  was  an  active 
ford,  Gonn.,  May  7,  1787;  removed  in  early  Republican,  and  m  1867-^68  was  a  member  of 
youth  to  Oazenovia,  Madison  County,  N.  T.,  the  Assemoly,  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
and  subsequently  to  Fredonia,  where  in  1881,  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools, 
in  connection  with  his  brothers,  he  established  Jan,  14. — Babby,  John  S.,  died  at  Constan- 
the  business  of  raising  garden-seeds,  which  tine,  Mich.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native 
business  they  carried  on  fbr  a  period  of  a  of  Vermont,  but  in  1882  removed  to  Michigan, 
quarter  of  a  century  with  great  success.  In  where  he  entered  actively  into  political  life  as 
1848  he  was  elected,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  as  a  Democrat.  In  1886  he  became  a  State  Sen- 
Representative  in  Congress  from  his  district,  ator,  and  again  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  elect- 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  educational  ed  Governor,  serving  four  years,  and  reelected 
matters,  and  held  many  important  offices  of  in  1852,  when  he  served  two  years.  Daring 
trust  in  his  township.  his  successful  campaigns  he  sustained  the  '^  Wil- 
t/an. 10. — Chassels,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  a  mot  Proviso,"  intended  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  teacher;  died  at  the  Territories.  In  1860  he  was  again  a  Demo- 
HoUand  Patent,  aged  83.  He  was  bom  in  cratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was  defeat- 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  80,  1787;  but  at  ed  by  the  Republican  candidate.  During  the 
the  age  of  eight  years  emigrated  with  his  late  war  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  ultra 
parents  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
settled  in  Vermont.  In  1810  he  graduated  at  c/(m.  14. — ^Blakohabd,  Rev.  Airos,  D.  D., 
Dartmouth  College;  was  for  some  years  prin-  a  Congregationalist  cler^man;  died  inLowellf 
cipal  of  the  academy  in  Peacham,  Yt.,  and  Mass.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ando- 
subsequently  of  the  academy  in  Cambridge,  Ycr,  Mass.,  March  7, 1807 ;  studied  at  Phillips 
K.  Y. ;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Academy,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826, 
Troy  in  1820 ;  took  charge  of  the  Fairfield  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  at  New  Ha- 
Academy  in  the  following  year,  and  after-  ven,  and  in  1829  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ward  of  the  academy  at  Herkimer.  He  was  First  Congregational  Church  in  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
neverinstalledpastor,  but  he  frequently  served  in  1845  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Kirk 
as  a  stated  supply.  He  was  a  fine  classical  Street  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city, 
scholar  and  a  thorough  teacher.  and  died  in  that  office.  He  received  the  de- 
c/an. 11. — DuNir,  Rev.  Clabksov,  an  Episco-  gree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Williams  Col- 
pal  clergyman ;  died  in  Elizabeth,  K  J.,  aged  75  lege  in  1852. 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Woodbridge,  in  1795 ;  Jan.  16. — ^Bibnxt,  Captain  Jaues  G.,  U.  S.  A., 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  the  an  Army  officer  of  great  bravery,  died  at  Fort 

General  Theological  Seminary  in  1820 ;   was  Davis,  Texas,  aged  about  88  years.    He  was  a 

ordained  priest  in  the  same  year,  and  became  Bon  of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Bimey,  a  noted 

rector  of  a  church  at  Elizabeth,  which  charge  antislavery  leader,  once  a  slaveholder,  who 

he  held  until  his  death.  was  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for  the 

Jan,  12. — ^RooT,  P.  Sheldoit,  an  eminent  presidency  in  1844.    Captain  Bimey  was  bom 

lawyer  and  judge,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  Michigan,  and  was  an  early  volunteer  in  the 

died  in  Kew  Hartford,  aged  60  years.    He  was  l&te  war,  serving  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  his 

formerly  a  law-partner  of  Horatio  Seymour,  kinsman,  General   David  D.  Bimey,  sabse- 

clerk  of  the  county,  and  for  fourteen  years  quently  commanding  a  regiment,  and  then  a 

judge  of  the  County  Court.  brigade.  After  the  war  he  received  an  appoint- 

Jan.  IS. — ^BiGKLOw,  Lafayette  J.,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  ment  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army, 

LL.  B.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  journalist,  died  and  was  very  soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 

at  Watertown,  K  Y.,  aged  85  years.    He  was  Jan,  15. — Robbbts,  Rev.  Gbobgs  C.  M., 

bom  in  the  town  of  Ellisburgb,    Jefferson  M.D.,LL.D.,  a  ^stinffuished  Methodist  dergy- 

County,  K.  Y.,  May  18;  1885 ;  entered  Union  man  and  physician ;  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  64 

College,  Junior  year,  in  the  fall  of  1864 ;  left  years. 

there  at  close  of  the  year,  and  became  a  student  «7an.  18. — ^Rabfoed,  Wzluam,  died  at  Yon- 

in  the  law  department  of  the  university  at  kers,  K.  Y.,  aged  57  years.    He  was  bom  in 

Albany ;  graduated  there  in  1857,  receiving  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  K.  Y.,  June 

the  degree  of  LL.  B. ;  in  May,  1857,  he  re-  24, 1814,  received  a  good  common-school  edn- 

moved  to  Watertown,  the  county  seat  of  his  cation,  settled  in  New  York  in  1829,  and  was 

native  county,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 

law ;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from 

chosen  special  Surrogate,  and  in  the  fall  of  New  York  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  serv- 
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ing  on  the  Oommittee  on  Publio  Buildings  and  His  own  life  might  haye  been  saved,  but,  finding 

Grounds,  and  was  reMeoted  to  the  Thirty-  that  his  men  must  perish,  as  the  boats  could 

ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  hold  only^  a  small  part  of  them,  he  refdsed  to 

Elections  and  the  Postal  Bailroad  to  New  leave  the  ship. 

York.  t/ofk  25. — Bates,   Davto,    a   Philadelphia 

Jan.  22. — Habdenburgh,  Rev.  James  B.,  broker  and  author;  died  in  that  city,  aged  about 

D.  D.,  a  Reformed  Dutch  derg^inan  and  au-  60  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 

thor ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  TO  years.    He  fugitive  poems  of  great  merit,  among  the  most 

was  bom  in  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  popular  of  which  were,  ^*  Speak  Gently,"  and 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  and  at  the  ^*  Childhood."     The   only   collection   of  his 

Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  poems  ever  published  was  named  the  '*  Eolian," 

Sastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  published  in  1849. 

Tew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  subseouently  at  Jan.  27. — ^Fazon,  Chables  O.,  a  journalist 

Bhinebeck,  Philadelphia,  and  New- York  City,  of  considerable  ability,  editor  of  Southern  pa- 

Jan,  22.— Joms,  Rev.  Gboboe,  chaplain  persduring  thewar;  diedinClarksville,  Tenn. 
U.  S.  Navy,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author :  He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Laumille  Courier 
died  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  agea  and  of  the  Ohattanooga  Behel. 
70  years.  He  was  bom  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1799 ;  Jan.  81. — MoLbod,  Alexandeb,  a  New- York 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820,  was  two  politician ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  87  years.  He 
years  teacher  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigates  was  bom  in  New- York  City  in  1832,  and  began 
Brandywine  and  Constitution,  and  the  two  his  business-life  as  a  merchant.  In  1856  he 
years  following  was  a  tutor  in  his  college,  entered  upon  a  nolitioal  career,  and  was  active- 
Having  studied  theology  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  ly  engaged  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  Ere- 
he  was  ordained  at  Hartford  in  1831,  and  of-  mont  campaign.  He  was  twice — ^in  1862  and 
fidated  for  a  time  in  the  former  city.  In  1833  1868 — elected  member  of  Assembly.  He  was 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  stationed  at  Regiment,  Colonel  Conkling,  in  1863,  and  served 
the  asylum  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  author  with  his  command  in  the  field  in  1863-'64. 
of  "Sketches  of  Naval  Life  "  (1829);  "Excur-  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  General 
sions  to  Cairo,  Jemsalem,  Damascus,  and  Bal«  Committee  of  New-York,  and  at  the  time  of 
bee "  (1836) ;  "Life  Scenes  from  the  Four  Gos-  his  death  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Regis- 
pels,"  and  "Life  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testa-  trar  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department, 
ment."  He  was  also  known  in  science  by  his  Feb.  1. — ^Monobisf^ames,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
observations  on  the  Zodiacd  Light,  which  fill  perior  Court  gf  New  York;  died  in  New- York 
one  volume  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Japan  City,  aged  48  years.  He  was  born  in  Harrison 
Expedition.  County,  Ohio,  September  16, 1822 ;  studied  law 

Jan.  23. — Plaoide,  Henbt,  a  celebrated  co-  in  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 

median ;  di^d  at  Babylon,  L.  I.,  aged  70  years.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1847, 

He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  September  and  in  1858  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior 

8,   1799.    His  father  being  manager  of  the  Court,  which  position  he  held  seven  years. 

.  Charleston  Theatre  at  that  time,  he  made  his  Feb.  8. — Binitet,  Hobaoe,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  and 

first  appearance  there,  when  only  nine  years  eminent  belles-lettres  scholar ;  died  in  Phila- 

old,  as  David,  in  "  The  Blind  Bargain."    He  delphia,  Pa.,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  son  of 

was  a  favorite  actor  In  the  Southern  cities,  and  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  LL.  D.,  and  was  born 

was  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Old  Park  inPhiladelphia,  January  21, 1809.  He  graduated 

Theatre  in  New  York.    His  delineations  of  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1828,  studied 

character  were  remarkably  successful,  espe-  law  with  his  father,  and  practised  his  profes- 

cially  in  '^  old  men  '^  parts.  sion  in  his  native  city  from  his  admission  to 

Jan.  23. — Stewabt,  William  F.,  Lieutenant-  the  bar  in  1831,  confining  himself  mostly  to 

Commander  U.  S.  N.,  a  brave  and  able  officer  of  chamber  consultations,    m  early  life  he  took 

the  U.  S.  steamer  Oneida,  was  lost  in  the  col-  a  deep  interest  in  municipal  politics.    At  the 

lision  with  the  Bombay.    He  was  a  native  and  outbreak  of  the  late  war  he  at  once  came  for- 

resident  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  in  the  ward  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the 

service  since  September,  1857.     He  was  pro-  service  of  tiie  Government.    He  was  president 

moted  to  be  lieutenant-commander,  July,  1866.  of  the  Philadelphia  Associates  of  the  Sanitary 

Jan.  23. — Williams,  Edwabd  P.,  command-  Commission,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
er  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Oneida,  a  gallant  and  Lea^e  of  the  city,  and  president  of  that  asso- 
faithful  officer,  was  lost  in  the  collision  of  the  ciation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  memoir 
British  steamer  Bombay  with  the  Oneida  20  of  Mr.  Binney,  read  before  the  American  Phil- 
miles  from  Yokohama.  He  was  a  native  and  osophical  Society,  May  6, 1870,  by  Charles  J. 
resident  of  Maine,  and  had  been  in  the  naval  Stills,  LL.  D.,  has  been  published, 
service  since  September,  1847.  He  was  dis-  Feb.  8.-^Tbimble,  Allen,  formerly  Governor 
tinguished  for  his  bravery  in  the  late  war,  and  of  Ohio;  died  at  Hillsboro,  aged  87  years.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  July,  1866.  removed  to  that  State  in  1854,  was  acting-Oov- 
In  the  sad  disaster  which  caused  his  death,  his  emor  in  1822,  and  in  1826  was  elected  Gov- 
conduct  was  noble  and  gallant  in  the  extreme,  emor,  serving  two  terms. 
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Feb.  6.— Elton,  Rev.  Rombo,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  tinta  1866.  The  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Wash- 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  professor,  and  author;  bnrnein  organizing  and  sending  forward  the 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  Yermont  volunteers,  and  the  close  attention 
a  native  of  Oonnecticut,  graduated  at  Brown  he  paid  to  their  wel&re  while  in  the  field, 
University  in  1818,  and  was  professor  of  the  gained  for  him  much  popularity  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  people.  Last  June  he  was  nominated  by  the 
there  for  about  twenty  years.  After  the  death  Republicans  for  the  position  of  Governor  of 
of  his  wife,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  the  State,  and  at  the  election  in  September  fbl- 
went  to  England,  where  he  resided  for  some  lowing  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
years,  marrying  there  an  authoress  of  con-  October  he  was  installed  into  office,  sbiee 
siderable  celebrity,  Miss  Prothesia  Goss.  Sub-  which  time,  until  stricken  down  by  illness,  he 
sequently  he  returned  to  this  country,  aud  was  had  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
for  a  time  acting  pastor  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  a£fairs  of  the  State  with  marked  success. 
Windsor,  Conn.,  but  after  two  or  tiiree  years  Feb.  9. — ^Bsttelhedc,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.D.,  a 
resumed  his  residence  in  England,  where  his  missionary  and  clergyman,  of  Jewish  parent- 
wife  died  in  1867.  In  the  summer  of  1869  he  age;  died  in  Brookleld,  Mo.,  aged  69  years, 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Novem*  £^  was  born  in  Presburg,  Hungary,  in  1811, 
her,  1869,  married  a  third  time  in  Boston,  educated  in  the  Jewish  faith  at  the  Hui^arian 
Professor  Elton  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  universities,  and  in  medicine  at  Padua,  visited 
wide  and  generous  culture.  His  classical  at-  Greece  and  Egypt,  was  naval  surgeon  in  the 
tainments  were  ftilly  recognized  abroad,  and  Egyptian  Navy,  and  afterward  ^as  a  surgeon 
he  was  an  honored  and  active  corresponding  in  the  Turkish  Army.  He  became  a  convert  to 
member  of  numerous  learned  societies.  A  Christianity  in  Turkey,  was  an  Independent 
higher  measure  of  intellectual  force  might  minister  in  London  in  1845,  and  was  for  nine 
have  given  him  a  more  exalted  position  in  the  years  a  missionary  to  the  Japanese  inhabitants 
literary  world,  but  wherever  he  was  known  he  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands.  In  1854  he  came  to 
was  beloved  for  his  courteous  manners,  his  America. 

real  refinement,  and  his  large  and  generous  Feb.  11. — ^Ebep,  Rev.  John,  an  eminent'Oon- 
sympathies  with  eveiy  good  cause.  He  will  be  gregationalist  clergy^nan ;  died  at  Oberlin,Qhio, 
known  as  a  writer  principally  by  his  "  Life  and  aged  89  years.  He  was  born  in  Long  Meadow, 
Remains  of  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D.,"  the  first  Mass.,  April  20, 1781,  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
president  of  Brown  University,  a  work  of  great  lege  in  1802,  being  the  last  survivor  from  a 
care  and  labor,  and  by  a  small  memoir  of  Roger  class  of  sixty,  stu£ed  theology  under  Dr.  A. 
Williams,  published  in  Englan4g  which  con-  Backus,  and  Rev.  A.  Hooker,  was  licensed  by 
tained  much  new  matter,  and  particularly  the  the*  Litchfield  North  Association,  June  11, 
letters  of  Mrs.  Sadlier,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  1805,  and  was  immediately  settled  over  the 
Cokeu  to  Roger  Williams.  He  had  also  pub-  Congregational  church  in  Blandford,  Mass., 
lished  numerous  occasional  sermons  and  ad-  where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  In  May, 
dresses.  Dr.  Elton  left  by  will  twenty  thousand  1821,  he  removed  to  Homer,  N.  T.,  and  was 
dollars  to  Brown  University,  and  the  same  sum  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  there  nn- 
to  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  til  1888,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
found  professorships.  He  had  previously  en-  disaffection  caused  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
dowed  some  scholarships  in  Brown  University.  "  new  measures  '*  of  revivalists.  The  following 

Feb.  5. — HoAO,  Tbvmak  H.,  a  prominent  citi-  year  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  soon 

zen  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  died  in  Washington,  D.  aft«r  organized  the  First  Congregational  Church 

C.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  in  Ohio  City  (now  Cleveland  West  Side),  and 

for  the  Tenth  District,  Ohio,  having  previously  became  its  pastor.    In  1834  "Father  Keep  " 

been  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  (^  he  was  called)  was  appointed  a  trustee  in 

in  that  district   He  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  Oberlin  College,  and  in  1885  became  an  agent 

and  much  respected  in  the  community  where  to  raise  funds  for  the  institution,  heading  the 

he  resided.  ,  subscription  himself  by  a  donation  of  $1,000. 

Feb.  7. — ^Washbubnb,  Pbtbb  Thaobeb,  Gov-  Soon  after  his  election  he  gave,  as  president 

emor  of  Vermont;  died  at  Woodstock,  aged  55  of  the  board^  the  casting  vote  which  admitted 

years.  He  was  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  September  colored   pupils  to  that  institution,  and   has 

7,  1814^  but  at  the  age  of  three  years  removed  shaped  its  remarkable  history.    The  reverses 

to  Vermont,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  of  1887  caused  his  return  to  the  pastoral  work, 

studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  supply  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  in  Lockport, 

obtfuned  an  extensive  and  profitable  practice,  and  Albion,  N.  Y.    Subsequently,  in  view  of 

Entering  into  politics,  Mr.  Washbnme  was  tiie  pressing  needs  of  the  college,  he  undertook 

elected  at  various  times  to  both  branches  of  a  mission  to  England,  to  raise  ftmds  in  ita 

the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  with  behalf,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  ob- 

credit.  He  also  held  for  several  yeard  the  posi-  ject  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  returning 

tion  of  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver-  with  the  sum  of  t^0,000.    Resuming  his  pas- 

mont.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  toral  work,  he  labored  in  Mansfield,  Hartford, 

he  was  appointed  Adjutant  and  Inspector  Gen-  and  Litchfield,  Ohio,  and  in  Arcade,  N.  Y., 

eral  of  the  State,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  removed  to  Oberlin  in  1850,  and  aided 
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in  raising  an  endowment  of  (100,000  for  the  gas,  and  bad  been  compelled  to  import  bis  ma* 

ooUege.    He  was  the  last  sarvivor  of  the  com-  ehinery  for  it  from  the  United  States, 
panj  of  ministers  who,  in  1810,  organized  the        Feb.  16. — ^Fabueb,  Lientenant-Oolonel  Geo. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Edoab,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer  of  yolanteers ; 

Missions.  died  in  New-York  Oity,  aged  80  years.   He  was 

Feb,  14. — La.  MouNTAm,  John,  a  daring  and  a  native  of  New  York,  and  early  in  life  entered 
scientific  aeronaut,  died  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  npon  mercantile  pnrsnits,  bnt  upon  the  break- 
aged  41  years.  He  was  an  enthnsiastic  lover  ing  out  of  the  civil  war  he  gave  up  his  bnsi- 
of  science,  and  hoped  to  make  his  experi-  neas,  and  in  1861  was  commissioned  Second 
ments  useful  in  the  advancement  of  science,  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  New  -York  Cavalry, 
and  especially  in  the  development  of  meteoro-  He  was  subsequently  appointed  a  quarter- 
logical  theories.  Having  conceived  the  idea  master  of  the  regiment,  but,  before  leaving  for 
of  an  atmospheric  current  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  war,  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  ocean,  and  flowing  led  his  oompany  (C)  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
steadily  from  east  to  west,  he  believed  that  his  regiment  participated,  including  those  of 
he  had  gained  the  secret  of  successful  atrial  Pope's  campaiffna^ofAntietam,  Fredericksburg, 
navigation,  and  that,  by  taking  advantage  Chanoellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  the  pursmt 
of  l^is  current)  he  could  cross  the  Atlantic  of  Lee  after  the  latter  battle.  At  the  battle 
For  this  purpose  he  built  the  famous  balloon-  of  Trevillian  Station,  during  Sheridan's  first 
"Atlantic,''  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  raid,  Captain  Fflrmer  was  wounded,  but  oontin- 
ever  made,  and,  undertaking  a  land-voyage  ued  in  the  fields  and  a  few  days  afterwiurd,  at 
first,  started  ^om  St.  Louis  in  company  with  the  battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  he  received  a  se- 
a  couple  of  scientific  friends,  and  passing  over  vere  wound.  He  re-joined  his  regiment  near 
Lake  Erie  into  New- York  State,  the  balloon  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1864,  after  its  re6n- 
was  seized  by  a  tornado  while  crossing  Lake  listment,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of 
Ontario,  and  was  left  a  wreck  in  the  woods  of  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  The  result  of  this  andoah.  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  he 
voyage  induced  La  Mountain  to  abandon  his  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mcjor,  and  for 
idea  of  crossing  the  ocean.  However,  a  smaller  some  time  was  in  command  of  the  regiment.  He 
balloon  was  bailt  from  the  remnants  of  the  was  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  battles  of 
"  Atlantic,"  and  again  his  life  was  imperilled.  Sheridan's  cavalry  corps  till  tiie  surrender  of 
During  the  late  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  Lee,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel 
military  balloons,  and  was  the  first  a&ronaut  by  brevet.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
engaged  in  the  service.  His  last  serious  ad-  honorably  discharged,  after  a  continuous 
venture  probably  hastened  his  death.  An  im-  and  faithful  service  of  over  four  years,  hav- 
patient  crowd  cast  him  off  before  he  was  ready,  ing  earned  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-coloneL 
without  an  overcoat  or  instruments,  and  the  Since  the  war.  Colonel  Farmer  has  occupied  a 
valve-rope  tied  several  feet  above  the  basket,  responsible  position  in  the  Bowery  Savings* 
He  shot  like  a  rocket  up  into  a  heavy  cloud  of  Bank.  He  was  a  prominent  and  earnest  mem- 
mist  and  sleet,  which  froze  the  valve-board  ber  of  tiie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
fast.  He  climbed,  with  frost-bitten  iingers,  up  at  his  death  was  commander  of  the  oldest  post 
the  net- work,  and  tore  the  balloon  open  with  in  the  State. 

his  teeth.    The  opening  extended  so  far  that       Feb.  17. — SwsETSEB,HENBTEDWABD,aNew- 

the  balloon  collapsed,  discharged  its  gas,  and  York  journalist;  died  at  his  residence  in  that 

fell  with  great  velocity  from  a  height  of  nearly  city,  aged  83  years.    He  was  bom  in  New 

two  miles,  his  system  receiving  a  shock  from  Yorx,  February  19,  1887,  graduated  at  Yale 

which  he  probably  never  fully  recovered.  College  in  1858,  and,  after  devoting  some  time 

Feb,  15. — DuBANG,  Chables,  an  actor,  an-  to  mercantile  pursuits,  became  a  reporter  for 
thor,  and  itage  manager ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ifew-Yorh  Timee.  In  June,  1860,  he 
aged  76  years.  He  was  born  in  that  city,  ana  entered  the  office  of  the  World  and  soon  be- 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  came  night-editor.  Li  November,  1868,  in 
Street  Theatre,  in  1803,  and  since  that  time  connection  with  his  brother,  C.  H.  Sweetser, 
had  performed  in  almost  every  respectable  he  started  the  Sound  Table,  the  publication  of 
theatre  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  which,  suspended  August,  1864,  was  re- 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Philadelphia  stage  sumed  June,  1865 ;  during  this  interval  he  re- 
from  1752  te  1854,  published  in  the  Philadel<  turned  te  the  office  of  t£e  World.  Jn  May, 
phia  Sunday  Dispatch.  1866,  he  withdrew  from  the  Bound  Table, 

Feb.  15. — Williams,  Marottb,  an  American  and  after  a  short  visit  te  Europe,  in  September 
traveller  and  explorer ;  died  at  Maranham,  of  the  same  year,  returned  to  his  post  as  city 
Brazil.  .He  was,  previous  to  1844,  a  citizen  of  editor,  and  editor  of  the  weekly  and  semi- 
Newark,  U.  J.,  but  since  that  time  had  de-  weeldy  editions  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
voted  himself  to  explorations,  performing  some  suddenly. 

of  the  most  perilous  journeys  among  the  moun-       Fob.  17. — ^Willis,  William,  LL.  D.,  an  emi- 

tidns  of  South  America,  and  amid  hostile  In-  nent  lawyer  and  historical  writer ;  died  in 

dian  tribes.    A  few  years  ago,  he  took  a  con-  Portland,  Me.,  aged  76  years.    He  graduated 

tract  for  supplying  the  city  of  Maronham  with  at  Yale  College  in  the  Mass  of  1813,  after 
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which  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  En-  only  members  of  his  own  church,  but  of  other 
rope.  Choosing  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  denominations.  He  gave  seyeral  conrses  of 
made  Portland  his  home,  and  during  the  great-  lectures  on  theology,  which  commanded  much 
er  part  of  his  professional  life  was  a  partner  admiration  for  their  acuteness  and  scholarship, 
in  business  with  the  late  Hon.  W.  P.  Fessen-  and  gave  the  reverend  orator  a  wide-spre^ 
den.  His  tastes  never  led  him  toward  court  reputation  for  controversial  power.  In  1861 
practice,  but  rather  toward  conveyancing  and  Father  Smarius  was  detailed  to  enter  on  the 
other  departments  of  real-estate  business,  in  duties  of  a  missionary,  making  Chicago  his 
which  he  was  unusually  well  informed  and  ac-  headquarters.  Constantly  travelling  through 
curate.  He  had  the  literary  temperament,  and  the  vast  field  over  which  his  duties  extend^ 
wrote  easily  and  gracefully.  His  contributions  he  gave  himself  no  rest  in  the  service  of  the 
to  the  press  would  probably  fill  many  volumes.  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  £u- 
As  an  antiquarian  he  was  decidedly  the  first  rope  in  1865,  which  his  failing  health  rendered 
in  Maine,  with  few  equals  in  the  country,  absolutely  necessary.  His  book  on  dogmatic 
Among  his  works  were  the  *'  History  of  Port-  theology,  entitled  *^  The  Points  of  Controver- 
land,"  a  f^iIly-annotated  edition  of  "  Smith's  sy,"  displays  much  ability  and  learning, 
and  Deane's  Journals,"  "The  Lawyers  of  JforcA  8. — CijimiNGHAii,  Rev.  W.  1£«  D. D^ 
Maine,"  and  many  elaborate  papers  read  be-  a  Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  at  La  Grange, 
fore  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  He  knew  Ga.  He  had  just  been  elected  President  of 
intimately  the  history  of  all  the  old  Portland  Oglethorpe  College,  in  that  State,  a  position 
families,  and  had  few  equals  as  a  writer  of  for  which  his  fine  culture  and  remarkable  ex- 
local  obituaries.  ecutive  ability  eminently  qualified  him.    His 

Ma/rch  1. — AsHMBAD,  IsAAo,  a  printer,  and  death  was  the  result  of  an  accidS&tal  injury, 

prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia;  died  in  Ma/rch  7. — Ujhazy,  Ladislas,  a  Hungarian 

that  city,  aged  80  yeaijp.    He  was  ono  of  the  patriot,  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  a 

founders    of    the  American   Sunday-School  resident  of  the  United  States;  died  at  San  An- 

Union,  and  also  aided  in  establishing  the ^mm-  tonio,  Texas,  aged  79  years.    He  was,  during 

eon  Presbyterian^  and  the  Presbyterian  Quar^  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848,  governor 

terly  Eetiew,    He  was  printer  of  all  the  pub-  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Comom,  in  Hun- 

lications  of  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  was  gary,  during  its  siege  and  defence  by  General 

the  inventor  of  composition  printing-rollers.  Klapka.    After  the  fall  of  the  fortress  he  made 

March  2. — Shabius,  Rev.  S.  J.,  a  Roman  his  escape  to  the  United  States,  and,  having 

Catholic  missionary,  and  author ;  died  in  De-  spent  some  time  in  the  Northern  cities,  finally 

troit,  aged  47  years.    He  was  bom  at  Telburg,  settled  in  Texas  with  a  number  of  other  Hxm- 

province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  March  garian  exiles. 

3,  1828.  After  a  preliminary  course  he  enter-  Ma/rch  9. — Peoudfit,  Rev.  John,  D.  D,,  a 
ed  the  University  of  North  Brabant,  and  from  Presbyterian  clergyman,  professor,  and  author; 
the  commencement  of  his  course  gave  signal  died  in  New  York,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a 
exhibition  of  his  talent  and  industry  by  keep-  son  of  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D„  was  bom  in 
ing  the  lead  of  his  class,  not  only  in  mere  tech-  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  T.,  graduated  at 
nical  excellence  of  acquirement,  but  in  the  Union  College  in  1821,  was  for  a  time  pastor 
more  brilliant  directions  of  poetical  and  era-  of  a  church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  afber- 
torical  effort.  After  finishing  his  university  ward  for  nearly  twenty  years  Professor  of 
studies,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1841,  and  Greek  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
entered  on  his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  N.  J.,  preaching  most  of  the  time.  He  had 
on  the  ISth  of  November  of  that  year,. at  Flo-  been  for  some  year^past  a  resident  of  New- 
rissant,  Mo.  After  two  years  spent  in  the  York  City,  and  was  widely  known  and  greatly 
Jesuit  College  of  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Cincinnati,  where  he  pursued  his  ecclesiastic^d  March  11. — ^Milleb,  Mobbis  S.,  I^ieutenant* 
studies,  and  acted  as  assistant  professor  in  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  S. 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  While  stationed  at  Cin-  A.,  a  gallant  and  faithful  oflScer ;  died  at  New 
cinnati  Father  Smarius  published  many  poems  Orleans,  aged  56  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge 
anonymously,  which  were  widely  admired  for  Morris  S.  Miller,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Utica, 
their  beauty  and  sweetness.  Here  he  remained  and  was  bom  April  2,  1814.  In  1880  he  en- 
till  1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
carry  on  further  his  ecclesiastical  training,  and  graduated  in  1834,  and  was  appointed  brevet 
to  teach  in  the  same  branches  as  before.  He  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Regiment  Artil- 
was  ordained  priest  in  1849,  and  went  to  Ford-  lery.  He  participated  in  the  Florida  and  Mex- 
hara,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  ican  Wars,  and  in  the  War  for  the  Union.  In 
ecclesiastical  preparations.  In  1858  he  was  1835  he  was  besieged  by  the  Indians  at  Fort 
appointed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church  King,  Florida,  for  two  months,  just  after  Os- 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  ceola  had  opened  the  war.  In  1844-^45  he  was 
quickly  became  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  often  drilled 
eloquence  and  attractiveness  of  his  pulpit  dis-  the  battalion  in  which  were  Lieutenants  W.  T. 
courses.  His  church  was  crowded  on  all  oc-  Sherman,  George  H.  Thomas,  and  T.  W.  Sher- 
casions  with  the  best  culture  of  St.  Louis,  not  man.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war    Gen- 
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eral  Miller,  then  a  migor,  was  in  the  Quarter-  Martk  14. — ^Foster,  Mrs.  Maky,  a  venerable 
master-General's  office  in  Washington,  and  was  lady  of  Newark,  N",  J.,  formerly  a  resident  in 
responsible  for  all  the  arrangements  for  the  New-York  City ;  diedin  Newark,  aged  91  years, 
arrival  of  troops  to  defend  the  capital.  Upon  She  was  one  of  the  sixty  young  girls  who  car- 
the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  ried  baskets  of  laurel-leaves  in  tlie  procession 
Baltimore,  April  19, 1861,  he  was  ordered  by  at  the  funeral  of  General  Washington. 
General  Scott  togo  to  Annapolis  and  attend  to  March  14. — Swain,  Dr.  James,  a  wealthy 
forwarding  the  New- York  and  Massachusetts  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  proprietor  of  Swain's 
troops  expected  by  that  route.  He  found  no  Panacea,  died  in  Paris.  He  removed  to  Phil- 
troops  yet  arrived,  and  returned.  On  the  22d  of  adelphia  about  the  commencement  of  the  late 
Apru  he  again  set  out  for  Annapolis,  and,  after  war,  and  gave  largely  of  his  means  to  the  Union 
various  adventures,  was  successful  in  reaching  cause,  being  an  active  associate  member  of  the 
that  city  in  time  to  forward  the  Seventh  Sanitary  Commission.  For  the  last  five  years 
New  York,  General  Butler's  Massachusetts,  he  had  resided  in  Paris, 
and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  the  first  troops  Ma/rch  15. — Townsend,  Dr.  Samuel  P.,  a 
which  arrived  in  Washington.  Throughout  noted  patent-medicine  vender;  died  in  Felt- 
the  entire  war  Mtgor  Miller  remained  in  the  ville,  N.  J.,  aged  66  years.  He  achieved  a 
Quartermaster's  Department  at  Washington,  large  fortune  in  his  business  in  a  few  years, 
In  the  course  of  four  years  there  passed  mainly  the  result  of  very  thorough  and  per- 
through  his  hands  about  $20,000,000,  and  upon  sistent  advertising,  which  he  was  one  of  the 
the  examination  of  his  accounts  it  was  found  first  to  attempt  in  his  department  of  trade.  He 
that  less  than  (20  was  to  be  disallowed.  erected  a  very  costly,  though  somewhat  bizarre^ 

March  12. — ^Bloedb,  Mrs.  Mabie,  nSe  von  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue,  but,  tiring  of  it,  sold 
Sallet,  a  gifted  authoress  and  member  of  a  it  some  years  since  for  a  boarding-school, 
noble  family  in  Silesia;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  March  17. — Oobnell,  WhxiamW.,  a  wealthy 
Y,,  aged  49  years.  Her  brother,  Friedrich  von  and  philantiiropic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died 
Sallet,  was  a  poet  of  remarkable  power  and  at  Fort  Washington,  aged  48  years.  He  was 
sweetness,  and  an  intense  liberal  in  his  politi-  bom  in  1822,  and  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
cal  views.  He  died  in  1843,  and  his  sister  in-  fortune.  By  his  enterprise  he  had  built  up  an 
herited  not  only  his  poetical  gifts,  but  his  extensive  and  largely- profitable  business  as  an 
liberal  sympathies.  She  married  early,  and  in  iron-founder,  and,  recognizing  his  responsi- 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  family.  Dr.  G.  bility  to  God  for  the  prosperity  granted  him, 
Bloede,  an  ardent  young  republican,  well  edu-  was  a  most  liberal  and  open-handed  giver  to 
cated  but  untitled ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  all  worthy  benevolent  objects.  He  had  for 
1848,  her  husband,  foremost  in  the  liberal  some  years  past  been  conspicuous  for  his  liber- 
ranks,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  ality  in  aiding  in  the  erection  of  churches  for 
death,  at  Dresden.  In  tibe  trying  times  which  the  Methodist  denomination,  of  which  he  was 
followed,  her  courage  never  laltered,  and,  a  member,  giving  many  thousands  of  dollars 
when  the  young  republican  finally  escaped  to  annually  for  this  as  well  as  other  benevolent 
America,  she  performed  her  full  round  of  objects. 

household  duties,  yet  found  time  for  the  prac-  March  18. — Dritbt,  Rev.  Asa,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
tice  of  pen  and  voice  in  literary  and  musical  nent  Baptist  clergyman,  teacher,  and  professor ; 
work  to  aid  her  husband.  Her  poems  and  died  in  St  Anthony,  Minn.,  aged  67  years, 
magazine  articles,  both  in  English  and  German,  He  was  bom  July  26, 1802,  graduated  at  X&le 
have  attracted  great  attention  from  their  grace  College  in  1829,  and  the  two  succeeding  years 
and  imaginative  power.  Her  husband,  as  the  was  Bector  of  the  New-Haven  Hopkins  Gram- 
editor  of  the  ImO'Torher  Demohrat^  a  daily  mar-School.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
Republican  paper,  received  great  assistance  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  September  14,  1834. 
from  her  literary  labors.  In  1885-'86  he  was  Professor  of  Languages  in 

March  12. — Holmes,  Robebt  D.,  a  lawyer,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  and  the 
journalist,  and  prominent  Mason;  died  in  New-  three  following  years  was  Professor  of  Greek 
York  City,  aged  53  years.  He  was  educated  in  Oihcinnati  College.  In  1839-40  he  held  a 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  professorship  in  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
subsequently  was  private  secretary  to  Henry  University).  He  returned  again  to  Cincinnati 
Eckford,  the  ship-builder,  whom  he  accom-  College,  and  subsequently  was  principal  of  the 
panied  to  Greece,  On  his  return  he  studied,  classical  school  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
law  under  William  J.  Hackett,  Esq.,  and  had  Theological  Institute  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
an  extensive  practice  until  his  failing  health  was  also  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  profession.  Greek  Literature.  For  some  ten  years  later 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  and  super- 
Masonic  department  of  the  i/<n(7-Foriki>upa^0A,  intendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Covington. 
In  1865  and  1866  he  was  Grand-Master  of  the  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  For  a  number  of  pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Anthony,  Minn, 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boiurd  of  Excise,  Mwrch  19. — ^Bubnett,  Jambs  G.,  an  actor; 
and  at  the  last  election  was  a  candidate  for  the  died  in  Chicago,  aged  57  years.  He  was  born 
ofSoe  of  District  Judge.  in  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  came  to  America  at  the 
Vol.  X.— 86  a 
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age  of  fifteen,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  print-  babd  Towxbekd,  an  accomptisbed  scholar  and 
er  in  New  York.  Removing  to  Boston  at  a  writer;  died  at  her  residence  in  Weston,  Mass., 
later  period,  he  went  on  the  stage  at  the  How-  aged  78  years.  She  was  a  native  of-Needham^ 
ard  AthensQum.  Subsequently  he  acted  in  Mass.,  and  obtained  a  thorough  and  accom- 
Kew  York — at  the  Bowery,  at  Laura  Keene's  plished  education  in  Boston  and  Newton,  her 
Theatre,  at  Niblo^s,  and  at  other  theatres.  His  favorite  study  being  English  history.  Though 
career  on  the  stage  was  that  of  a  studious,  con-  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  she  had  never  at- 
scientious,  faithfS  actor.  His  professional  tal-  tempted  to  compose  even  a  rhyme  until  in  her 
ent  lay  in  the  direction  of  ^^old  men."  He  sixtieth  year.  By  way  of  grati^png  the  persist- 
had  a  fine,  manly  presence,  a  handsome,  genial  ent  entreaties  of  her  little  granddaughter,  she 
face,  and  pleasant  voice.  His  appreciation  of  concluded  to  make  an  attempt,  and  wrote  from 
character  and  his  sense  of  humor  were  just  memory  the  lives  of  all  the  English  rulers 
and  quick.  About  two  years  ago  he  removed  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Vie- 
to  Chicago  and  has  been  a  stt^e-manager  at  toria,  embracing  the  incidents  connected  with 
Crosby's  Opera-House  in  that  city.  the  career  of  the  chief  men  and  women  of  the 

March  19. — ^WakemjlN,  Geoboe,  a  New-York  various  reigns,  which  at  later  period  she  print- 
journalist;  died  in  Harlem,  aged  29  years.  He  ed  for  private  circulation  in  a  volume  includ- 
wasbominGreenfield,Conn.,  February  4, 1641,  ing  other  poetical  compositions.  Her  sym- 
removed  to  New  York  in  1858,  and  soon  after  pathy  with  the  enslaved  led  her  to  connect 
engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  Ledger,  Subse-  herself  with  the  American  Colonization  Sooi- 
quently  he  became  connected  with  the  World,  ety  at  its  beginning.  That  organization  she 
and  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Galaay  and  soon  abandoned,  and  became  a  vehement,  d^ 
other  popular  magazines.  In  1868  he  was  cided,  yet  modest  adherent  of  the  antislavery 
chosen  as  the  officii  stenographer  of  the  Sen-  cause.  Her  charities  were  large  and  unosten- 
ate,  which  position  he  held  until  his  last  ill-  tatious.  Since  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1810, 
ness.  she  devoted  the  rent  of  a  small  store  in  Bos- 

March  22. — Campbetx,  Judge  James  S.,  an  ton  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  eick 

aged  and  prominent  citizen  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  needy,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  died  there,  aged  97  her.    She  also  sent  teachers  to  the  freedmen, 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Cherry  Valley,  in  1772,  and  devoted  freely  of  her  means  to  tbe  relief 

in  the  old  homestead  where  his  father  was  of  their  bodily  wants. 

bom,  and  standing  upon  the  ground  cleared        March  27. — ^Eetghah,  Leandsb  Smith,  a 

by  the  axe  of  his  grandfather,  the  land  having  jurist  and  eminent  citizen  of  Wayne  County, 

never  changed  hands,  save  from  father  to  son,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  aged  52  years.    He 

since  they  were  trodden  by  the  sons  of  the  was  bom  in  Marion,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Au- 

forest.    He  had  been  for  many  years  the  sole  gust  81, 1818.  His  parents  were  respectable  and 

survivor  of  the  Indian  massacre,  by  which  the  in  good  circumstances,  but  by  the  death  of  his 

valley  was  desolated  in  1778,  and  the  only  mother,  and  other  misfortunes,  he  was  at  the 

survivor  of  the  captivity  which  followed  that  age  of  ten  years  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own 

event.    He  was  fifteen  years  a  Judge  of  the  resources.    Child  as  he  was,  he  determined  to 

Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  Stead- 

March  2%. — ^Fkld,  Katthew  Dickinson,  a  ity  continuing  his  studies,  in  order  to  gain  a 
civil  engineer,  died  at  Southwick,  Me.,  aged  subsistence,  he  devoted  himself  at  intervals  to 
59  years.  He  was  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  sawing  wood,  gardening,  setting  type,  and 
1811,  and  was  a  brother  of  David  Dudley  teaching  school,  until  in  1889  he  was  prepared 
Field  and  Cyrus  N.  Field.  His  taste  led  him  to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Williams  Col- 
to  engineering  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  lege.  In  1842  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
he  was  at  one  time  a  railroad  cotitractor  intJie  law  at  Clyde,  in  his  native  county.  In  this 
South.  He  also  built  wire  suspension  bridges  profession  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  so  that 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.  It  in  1852  he  was  chosen  Surrogate  and  Judge  of 
was  during  a  subsequent  association  with  him  Probate  in  a  district  politically  opposed  to 
as  engineer  and  builder  of  a  telegraph-line  to  him.  To  this  position  he  was  reelected  in  1856. 
and  across  Newfoundland,  that  Cyrus  W.  At  the  expiration  of  ^is  term.  1860,  he  re- 
Field  became  interested  in  an  Atlantic  Ocean  tired  from  professional  life  and  engaged  in 
Cable.  In  1856  he  was  interested  in  politics,  agriculture.  During  the  war  he  was  an  ar- 
and  served  one  year  as  a  Republican  State  Sen-  dent  patriot,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in 
ator  of  Massachusetts.  raising  troops.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Con* 

March  26. — Hollingeb,  Conbad,  a  German  stitutional  Convention  of  this  State  in  1867. 

journalist ;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  50  years.  While  at  Albany  he  was  seized  with  a  nervons 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Baden,  and,  having  partici-  debility,  which  finidly  caused  his  death.    Aa  a 

pated  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  expelled  lawyer,  he  could  be  retained  in  no  case  unless 

from  Switzerland  for  revolutionary  writmg  in  first  convinced  that  he  was  to  be  the  advocate 

1849,  and  came  to  America.    After  engaging  of  strict  and  impartial  justice.    He  was  the 

in  editorial  work  on  different  papers,  he  started  friend  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  never  making 

the  VolJaman  in  1856.  their  ability  to  pay  a  condition  of  his  undertake 

March  27. — Bioelow,  Mrs.  Mabt  Ann  Httb-  ing  their  cause.    As  a  Jndge,  he  was  rmnark* 
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able  for  the  rapidity  witb  which  he  dispatched  locomotive  with  a  driving-rod   outside   the 

bosinesa,  and^  in  the  many  civil  and  criminal  wheel ;  invented  (simnltaneonslj  with  others) 

cases  disposed  of  daring  his  service  of  eight  the  steam  *^  cnt-ofT;^*  produced  the  first  dagner- 

years,  not  one  of  his  decisions  was  reversed  reotype  in  America;  assisted  Professor  Morse  in 

by  a  higher  court.    As  an  agriculturist,  he  was  workmg  out  the  theory  of  electric  telegraphy ; 

among  the  foremost  in  the  introdnction  of  invented  the  process  of  making  the  ^oy  of 

labor-saving  machines,  and  improved  live-  zinc   known  as  "spelter;^'    £scovered  the 

stock,  and  in  the  formation  of  associations  method  of  marking  Eussian  sheet-iron,  which 

and  eveiy  other  movement  for  advancing  agri-  he  manufactured,  but  at  so  great  a  cost  that 

cultural  interests.  he  could  not  compete  with  the  imported  arti- 

Ilairtk  80. — ^Fosa,  Rev.  Abghibald  0.,  a  de ;  and  patented  a  ^^  hat-body  doming  ma- 
Methodist  clergyman  and  scholar;  died  in  chine,"  which  is  now  used  ui  all  hat-manu- 
Glarens,  Switzerland,  aged  40  years.  He  joined  factories  in  this  country.  In  hi^  latter  years 
the  New  York  Oonference  in  1852,  and  during  Mr.  Boyden  gave  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
the  following  year  was  stationed  at  Lenox.  In  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  descriptions 
1854  and  1855  he  was  pastor  of  the  Morrisania  of  strawberries  were  his. 
Mission,  and  in  1856  was  transferred  to  the  Martik  81. — ^BbadYj  Wiluam  V.,  a  promi- 
Thirtieth-Street  Ohurch.  In  1858  he  was  as-  nent  citizen  and  politician  of  New- York  City ; 
sooiated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McOlintock,  at  St.  died  there,  aged  59  years.  He  was  bom  at 
Paul's  Church.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Tar-  Harlem,  in  1811,  and  received  only  the  ad- 
rytown.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a  pro-  vantages  of  a  commpn-school  education.  For 
fessor  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle-  a  few  years  he  served,  in  offices,  and  subse- 
town.  Conn.,  and  after  two  years  returned  to  quently  learned  the  trade  of  a  jeweller  and 
the  ministry,  and  was  presiding  elder  from  silversmith,  and  was  at  one  time  extensively 
1868  to  1866  in  the  Poughkeepsie  district.  In  engaged  in  that  business  in  John  Street.  He 
1866  he  was  asain  pastor  of  tiie  Thirtieth-  retired  from  business  in  1885,  and  turned  his 
Street  Church,  New  York,  and  in  1868  offi-  attention  to  real  estate,  becoming  one  of  the 
ciated  at  Sing  Sing,  where,  his  health  failing  best  judges  of  the  value  of  property  in  the 
him,  he  was  compeUed  to  go  to  Europe.  city.    In  1842  he  became  interested  in  politics, 

Matrcli,  80. — Mnj.KR,  Rev.  Tobias  Hail  a  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 

Universolist  clergyman  and  joumaliBt;  diea  in  of  the  Common  Council.    In  1843-  he  was 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  elected  Alderman  of  his  word,  and  continued 

the  ori^ol  ^^Unde  Toby  ''of  the  BozUm  Cwr*  to  serve  as  such  with  ability  and  fidelity  until 

pet  Bag^  was  on  the  Ch/roniole  (Portsmouth)  the  spring  of  1847,  when  the  Whigs,  having 

eighteen  years,  and  the  PorUmouth  Jowmal  been  for  several  years  defeated,  elected  Mr. 

twenty  years.    Early  in  life  he  was  settled  in  Brady  as  Mayor,  he  receiving  nearly  all  the 

Maine  as  an  Orthodox  clergyman,  but  later  be-  votes  for  that  office  in  the  Fifteenth  AVard. 

came  a  firm  Universalist.    A  short  time  be-  The  following  year  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  chosen 

fore  his  last*  illness  he  completed  a  series  of  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Brady  was 

articles  upon  the  Portsmouth  Privateers  of  appointed  Postmaster,  serving  until  1858,  when 

1812,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Continental 

public.  Insurance  Company,  just  organizing;  he  foith- 

JforcA  80.*-Stswabt,  Hon.  Dugald,  apromi-  fully  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for 

ment  citizen  and  politician  of  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  five  years,  and  then  resigned,  to  travel  in 

died  at  his  residence  there,  aged  49  years.  He  Europe  for  a  year.    In  1858  he  was  elected  a 

represented  Middlebury  in  the  State  Le^^  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 

lature  in  1861-'68.    In  1864  he  became  State  pany,  and  has  since  continued  an  active  and 

Audit<Hr  of  Accounts,  and  retained  that  office,  valuable  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 

under  successive  reflections,  until  his  death.  After  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  connected 

March  81. — ^Botdbst,  Sbth,  a  remarkable  with  various  other  important  companies  in 

inventor  and  manufacturer;  died  at  Middle-  New  York.  His  time  was  mostly  devoted,  how- 

ville,  N.  J.,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.    He  ever,  to  the  improvement  of  real  estate;  to  the 

was  bom  in  Foxborough,  Mass.,  in  1788.    In  appraisement  and  divisions  of  large  estates ; 

1815  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  en-  and  as  a  general  adviser  to  the  many  who 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.    In  1816  sought  his  counsel. 

he  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  '^  brads,"  by       April  4. — ^Fbothinoham,  Nathaihel  Lang- 

which  their  cost  was  largely  diminished.    At  don,  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author; 

about  the  same  time  he  commenced  to  work  a  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  77  years.    He 

machine  of  his  own  invention  for  splitting  was  bom  in  Boston,  July,  1793,  graduated  at 

leather.    The  manufacture  of  ^^  patent  leather"  Harvard  University,  in  1811,  a  classmate  of 

was  begun  by  him  in  1819,  and  the  business  Edward  Everett,  and  in  March,  1815,  was  or- 

whioh  he  then  started  now  forms  one  oi  tiie  dained  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  that  city, 

most  important  of  the  business  enterprises  of  which  position  he  held  until  March,  1850, 

Newark.     He  made  the  first  specimens  of  when    ill-he^th    compelled    him   to  resign, 

malleable   iron  in  1826,  and    continued  its  Since  that  period  his  life  has  been  devoted  to 

manufitcture  xmtil  1881 ;  perfected  the  first  literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
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volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  frequently  San  Jacinto  resulted  in  placing  the  commo- 

contributed  to  The  Christian  Examiner  and  dore  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank  of  com- 

The  North  American  Refciew.    A  daughter  of  modore,  on  which  list  he  remained  until  his 

Dr.  F.  has  become  well  known  for  her  fine  death.    He  was  an  able  officer  and  thorough 

translations  from  the  German,  and  for  her  disciplinarian,  but  his  temper  and  eccentricitiea 

other  writings.  were  such,  that  he  did  not  gain  friends  and 

April  6. — Collins,    Tilltngeust   Kiko,  a  opportunities  of  service  that   he   otherwise 

distinguished  printer  and  publisher  of  Phlla-  would  have  had,  and  the  latter  portion  of  his 

delphia ;  died  there,  aged  67  years.    He  was  life  was  rendered^  unhappy  in  consequence, 

bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1802,  was  His  three  sons  are  in  the  if avy. 

apprenticed  to  the  printing  business,  during  April  20, — ^Mossb,  Hon.  Oliver  A.,  a  promi- 

which  time  he  became  a  skilful  compositor  nent  citizen  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  in 

and  pressman,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his  New  York,  aged  58  years.    He  was  born  at 

apprenticeship,  removed  to  "Wawiington  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  1815,  graduated  at  Hamilton 

was  employed  by  some  of  the  best  establish-  College,  Clinton,  studied  law  and  entered  upon 

ments  there.    Subsequently  he  returned  to  his  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Perrysburg, 

native  city  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Ohio,  but  shortly  aner  returned  to  his  native 

James  Kay,  a  well-known  law  bookseller.    In  town,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.    His 

1833  he   opened  a  printing-office  with  one  early  political  life  was  connected  with  the 

hand-press^  and  in  1835  entered  into  partner-  Democratic  party,  but  he  was  an  earnest  and 

ship  with  his  brqther,  the  new  firm  soon  tak-  avowed  enemy  of  slavery,  and  employed  his 

ing  rank  at. the  head  of  the  printing  business,  pen  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  enslaved^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  the  printer  of  On  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he 

Oodey''B  Lady^s  Book.     He  was  also  an  ex-  entered  warmly  into  its  ranks.  He  represented 

tensive  publbher  of  musical  works.  the  Otsego  District  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 

Aprils, — ^Laflut,  Walteb,  an  eminent  citi-  gress,  and  proved  himself  an  intelligent  and 

zen  of  Berkshire,  Mass. ;  died  in  Pittsfield,  useful  member.    He  was  always  a  thinker  and 

aged  75  years.    He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  a  writer,  and  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  waa 

paper-busmess  in  Lee,  Mass.,  the  first  mill  rather  the  wise  counseUor  than  the  brilliant 

in  that  place  having  been   built   by  him-  debater.    His  tastes  were  those  of  the  scholar, 

self  and  brother  in  1825.    He  was  president  and  he  was  eminently  a  well-read  man.  He  had 

of  the  Lee  Bank  from  1841  to  1844,  and  rep-  travelled  much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

resented  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was,  both  by  observation  and  study,  well 

for  a  number  of  years.    In  1845  he  removed  informed  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation, 

to  Pittsfield,  where  he  was  for  twenty-five  -4^HZ  21.— Baldwin,  John  C,  a  wealthy 

years  a  prominent  business-man.    In  1860  he  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died 

became  president  of  the  Berkshire  County  at  Orange,  2T.  J.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  lo^g 

Mutual  lire  Insurance  Company,  and  held  that  in  mercantile  life,  and  devoted  largely  of  his 

position  until  his  death.  means  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 

April  10. — ^KuNTZB,  Edwaed  J.,  a  sculptor  having  given  away  over  $800,000. 

of  some  note ;  died  in  Few  York,  ^ed  44  April  22.— Fabbab,^  Mrs.  Eliza  Wabe,  an 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  eminent  authoress,  widow  of  Prof.  John  Far- 

and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  America,  rar ;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  78  years, 

and  steadily  devoted  himself  to  his  art,  in  She  was  author  of  the  "  loung  Lady's  Friend," 

which  he  achieved  considerable  distinction.  "  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,"  and  other 

April  1 6. — ^Meadb,  Commodore  Riohabd  "W.,  works. 
U.  S.  N. ;  died  at  the  New- York  Hospital,  aged  Ajpril  28.— -Jklf,  Miss  Sally,  a  centenarian 
60  years.  He  was  a  brotibier  of  General  G,  G.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  died  there,  aged  105  years. 
Meade,  both  sons  having  been  bom  in  Cadiz,  She  was  a  native  of  that  place,  and  the  daugh- 
Spain,  while  their  father  was  United  States  ter  of  an  Englishman  who  died  during  her 
minister  to  that  country.  The  commodore  childhood,  leaving  her  possessed  of  an  income 
was  bom  in  1807.  In  April,  1826,  he  was  ap-  sufficient  to  support  her  comfortably  through 
pointed  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  graduated  life.  She  was  a  woman  of  education  and  cul- 
with  honor.  He  rose  through  the  several  ture,  and  exceedingly  benevolent, 
grades,  until,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  April  26. — ^Hexambb,  Captain  William,  corn- 
war,  he  became  commander.  In  the  fall  of  mander  of  the  famous  Hexamer  battery  in 
1861  he  took  command  of  the  receiving-ship  the  late  war;  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  aged  45 
North  Carolina,  and  continued  on  that  vessd  years.  He  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  Prussia, 
for  two  years,  being  made  post-captain  in  the  April  12, 1825.  In  1849  he  joined  the  revo- 
mean  time.  While  on  the  North  Carolina,  he  lutionary  movement  in  Baden,  where  he  served 
did  much  to  improve  that  vessel  and  its  sur-  as  a^utant  under  General  Franz  Si^el,  and 
roundlngs.  In  1864,  after  repeated  efforts  to  in  consequence  became  an  exile  from  his  native 
secure  more  active  service,  he  was  given  com-  country.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
mand  of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Hexamer  raised  Battery  A  of  the  First 
which  was  soon  after  wrecked  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  Artillery,  which  was  mustered  into 
Florida  reefs  and  totally  lost.    The  loss  of  the  service  August  12,  1861.     The  battery,  upon 
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reacliing  Fairfax  Seminary,  was  attached  to  was  snoceeded  by  Jadge  Bedford.    He  was  a 

Kearny's  Brigade,  and  the  first  engagement  was  candidate  for  reSlection,  but  failed  to  receive 

at  West  Point,  May  7, 1862.    It  was  afterward  the  nomination.    He  immediately  opened  a 

engaged  in  nearly  every  important  battle  on  law  office  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 

the  Peninsula.  with  Judge  John  B.  Reid,  of  Suffolk  County. 

April  25. — Yeadon,  Rioha.rd,  a  Charleston  April  28.  —  Aylette,  Pateiok  Henky,   an 

'  editor;  died  in  that  city,  aged  68  years.    He  eminent  lawyer  and  journalist,  was  killed  by 

was  bom  in  Charleston,  o.  C,  October  23,  the  Court-House  accident  in  Richmond.  Va.' 

1802,  received  a  good  academical  education.  He  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Eang  William, 

mraduated  with  honor  at  the  South  Carolina  Va,,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Patrick  Henry, 

College,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  After  a  liberal  edu- 

the  office  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  city,  cation  in  the  institutions  of  his  own  State,  he 

Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  gave  promise  attended  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 

of  a  brilliant  career  in  his  profession,  but  sub-  sity,  and,  returning  to  Virginia,  entered  upon 

sequently  became  interested  in  politics,  and  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 

became  a  daily  contributor  to  the  political  col-  county.  About  1860  he  removed  to  Richmond, 

^  umns  of  the  City  Gazette.    His  essays  were  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  lit- 

*  always  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  closely  logical,  erary  taste  and  ability  as  a  writer  for  the  press. 

Afterward  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  and  his  power  as  a  political  orator — receiving 

of  the  Charleston  Courier^  which  journal  bore  from  President  Buchanan  the  appointment  ot 

abundant  evidence  of  his  intellectual  power.  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  death  ne  was  District  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently  holding 

a  constant  sufferer  from  a  chronic  affection  a  corresponding  office  under  the  so-called  Con- 

which  seriously  affected  his  spirits,  causing  al-  federate  government. 

temate  exaltation  and  depression,  and  it  was  April  28. — ^Bbook,  Dr.  Joseph  Baldwdt,  a 
his  custom  to  bury  himself  in  study  and  work  physician  and  newspaper  reporter,  killed  by 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  forget  his  physical  pain,  the  Court-House  accident  in  Richmond.  He 
His  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  toil.  He  was  was  born  in  Madison  County,  in  1828,  entered 
called  to  fill  various  public  offices  in  the  city  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1848,  as  a  student 
and  State ;  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of  of  medicine,  and  gr^uated  with  honor.  He 
the  Legislature,  acting  on  the  most  laborious  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
committees.  In  the  latter  situation  he  cdways  Spottsylvania,  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
maintained  his  position  as  a  steady,  sturdy  de-  as  surgeon,  and  after  the  war  became  con- 
bater,  vigorous  always,  and  bringing  to  his  ar-  nected  with  the  Richmond  Examiner^  which 
gument  lilrge  resources  of  law  and  learning  was  finally  merged  in  The  Enquirer,  By  the 
from  an  ample  treasure-house  of  memory.  The  same  sad  accident  the  following  prominent 
great  profits  from  his  law  practice  annually,  citizens  of  Richmond  lost  their  lives :  Na- 
and  the  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  thaniel  P.  Howabd  and  Powhatan  Robebts, 
the  Courier^  had  accumulated  weaJth  in  his  distinguished  lawyers,  Julius  Hobson,  col- 
hands,  which,  with  his  charitable  instincts,  lector  of  the  city,  and  Captain  William  A. 
was  an  instrument  of  great  good,  and,  although  Chabtebs,  chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
his  losses  through  the  late  war  were  heavy,  he  Richmond. 

applied  himself  to  his  profession  with  new  April  28. — ^Mitchell,  Rev.  John,  a  Congre- 

vigor  until   his  labors  were   terminated  by  gationalist  clergyman,  editor,  and  author;  died 

death.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  born 

April  26.  —  LooKWOOD,  Rob,  an  eminent  in  Chester,  Conn.,  December  29, 1794,  graduated 

bookseller  and  publisher;  died  in  N'ew-York  at  Tale  College  in  1821,  and  entered  Aiidover 

City,  aged  70  years.    He  was  born  in  Bridge-  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 

port.  Conn.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  re-  same  year,  but  after  studying  nine  months  was 

moved  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  into  the  compelled  to  leave  in  consequence  of  impdred 

book  business,  following  it  for  an  uninter-  health.    In  January,  1824,  ne  became  editor 

rupted  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.    He  was  of  The  Christian  Spectator^  published  in  Kew 

a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  active  Chris-  Haven,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in 

tianity.  1880  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 

April26. — Russkl,  Abbaham,  a  judge  in  gational  Church  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  In  1836 

Kew- York  City ;  died  tliere,  aged  58  years.    He  he  took  charge  of  the  Edwards  Church  in 

was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  but  in  1842  resigned,  and 

New  York  when  quite  young.  After  being  ad-  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 

mitted  to  the  bar,  he  practised  until  1867,  Upon  his  return,  finding  himself  nnable  to  re- 

when  he  was  elected  to  the  oflice  of  City  sume  the  cares  incident  to  the  ministry;  he 

Judge,  for  four  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  remaining 

Judge  McCunn,  who  subsequently  resigned  his  years  at  Stratford,  employing  himself,  as  far  as 

office,  and  Judge  Russel  was  appointed  to  fill  his  strength  would  admit,  in  literary  work, 

the  vacancy  on  the  7th  of  January,  1868.    In  He  was  the  author  of  a  manual  entitled  "  The 

1864  he  was  reelected,  and  continued  in  office  New-England  Churches,"  "  Notes  fi'om  over 

up  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1869,  when  he  the  Sea''  (2  vols.),  "Scenes  and  Characters  in 
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College,"   "My  Mother,  or  Recollections  of  ased  67  years.    He  was  torn  in  Lee,  Mass., 

Haternal  Influence,"  and  "Rachel  Kell."  May  6, 1818,  removed  to  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  in  his 

April  28. — ^MoNTGOMEBY,  William,  a  Penn-  youth,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1886,  and 

sylyania  politician ;  died  near  Washington,  Fa.  established  a  classical  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

He  was  bom  at  Canton,  Bradford  County,  studying  law  at  the  same  time.    In  1887  he 

1819,  educated  at  Washington  College,  studied  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1S46  he  was  a 

law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.    He  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives, 

was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1856  to  1860,  and  in  1848  of  the  State  Senate.    In  1861  he 

and  was  tibie  author  of  the  Crittenden-Mont-  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Convention,  whidi 

gomery  Amendment,  intended  as  a  measure  met  in  Washington  with  the  hope  of  averting 

of  pacification  on  the  slavery  question.  the  late  war.    The  later  years  of  Lis  life  were 

April  28. — ^Plkabants,  Hugh  R.,  a  veteran  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 

journalist  of  Richmond ;  died  in  that  city.    He  which  he  had  become  eminent, 
was  connected  with  the  press  forty  years.  May  14. — ^Ibvino,  Hon.  Thomas,  Judge  of 

April  80,— Clapp,  William,  a  Vermont  poll-  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Western 

tician,  died  at  St.  Albans,  aged  69  years.    He  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Pittsburg.    He  was  ap- 

had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  pointed  to  his  office  in  1869. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  some  years       ifoy  15. — ^Bbtak,  Thomas   Jeffebson,   an' 

held  the  office  of  United  States  Collector  for  eminent  art  connoisseur ;  died  at  sea,  between 

his  district  Havre  and  Kew  York.    He  was  a  native  of 

May  6. — ^Howabd,  Rev.  Leland,  a  Baptist  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 

clergyman ;  died   at  Rutland,  Yt.,  aged  77  and  studied  law,  but  his  fondness  for  art  ab- 

years.    He  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  sorbed  much  of  his  time  and  attention.    He 

in  the  ministry,  and  had  been  pastor  of  large  donated  a  valuable  eallery  of  paintings  to  the 

and  influential  churches  in  Hartford  and  Meri-  Kew-Tork  Historical  Society, 
den,  Conn.,  Rutland,  Yt,  and  elsewhere.    He       May  16. — ^Bobden,  Enoch  R.,  a  journalist, 

was  a  preacher  of  very  considerable  ability.  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  aged  47  years.    He  had 

May  7. — ^Weight,  Jbnkt  ;  died  in  Throg's  edited  the  Daily  8taU  Gazette^  with  the  ex- 
Neck,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  101  ception  of  a  few  brief  intervals,  for  twenty 
years.  Her  whole  life  was  spent  in  that  coun-  years;  occupied  a  position  in  the  Public  Docu- 
ty,  and  she  had  descendants  to  the  fifth  gen-  ment  Department  and  afterward  in  the  Pen- 
eration.  sion  Agency  at  Washington,  nnder  President 

May  8. — ^Platt,  James,  an  eminent  citizen  Fillmore,  and  was  private  secretary  and  aide- 
of  Oswego;  died  there,  aged  83  years.    He  de-camp  to  General  Newell,  and  Secretary 
was  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  formerly  a  of  the  New- Jersey  Senate  in  1865  and  1866. 
State  Senator,  and  President  of  Lake  Ontario        M(w  16. — ^Fabkttm,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
National  Bank.  eral  f.  Eobebt,  United  States  Yolunteers ;  died 

May  8. — TiLDEftj  Daniel,  M.  D.,  a  distin-  in  New  York,  aged  46  years.    He  was  bom  in 

guished  physician ;  died  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  in  1824,  and  at  an  early  age  was 

aged  82  years.    He  tvas  for  some  years  Presi-  sent  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  educated, 

dent  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society.  ^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War  in 

May  9.  —  Bbainabd,  Lawbekob,  a  distin-  1846,  he  enterea  the  army  as  sergeant-major 
guished  citizen  and  political  leader  in  Yermont;  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  served 
died  at  St.  Albans,  aged  76  years.  He  had  been  faithfully  through  the  campdgn.  In  the  snc- 
active  in  forwarding  the  political,  tommeroifd,  ceeding  years,  his  restless  love  of  liberty  and 
and  railroad  interests  or  that  State ;  was  for  adventure  connected  him  with  the  Lopez  Ex- 
several  years  candidate  for  Governor,  and  in  pedition  to  Cuba  from  New  Orleans  in  1860, 
1854  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  made  him  an  active  sharer  in  the  Nlcara- 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sena-  guan  expeditions  nnder  the  filibuster  Walker, 
tor  Upham.  Still  later,  he  was  captain  of  the  famous  slave- 

May  12. — ^Bboewith,  Rev.  Geobob  C,  D.  D.,  yacht  Wanderer,  and  was  indicted  at  Savan- 

aCongregationalist  clergyman;  died  in  Boston,  nah  for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.     This 

Mass.,  aged  70  -  years.    He  was  one  of  the  episode  in  his  life  he  always  regretted,  and, 

founders  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  instead  of 

for  thirty-three  years  its  Corresponding  Secre-  siding  with  the  South,  as  was  expected,  he 

tary,  the  editor  of  its  magazine.  The  AdweaU  made  amends  by  promptly  enlisting  as  m^or 

ofFeacey  and  the  author  of  its  earnest  appeals  in  the  Seventieth  New-York  Yolunteers,  raised 

and  petitions  for  international  peace  congress-  and  commanded  bv  General  Sickles.    He  took 

es,  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  a  gallant  part  in  all  the  engagements  in  wMch 

But,  though  this  had  been  the  cause  in  which  the  Sickles  Brigade  distinguished  itself^  and  rose 

his  best  efforts  were  engaged  for  so  many  in  due  time  to  be  colonel  of  the  Seventieth, 

years,  he  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea.    Every  At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5, 1862, 

good  cause  met  his  hearty  approval,  and  re-  he  was  very  severely  woundcJa,  shot  through 

ceived  his  cordial  cooperation.  both  thighs,  but  after  his  recovery  he  joined 

Jfoy  14.— ^Backus,  Hon.  Fbaksxin  T.,  an  his  regiment  again,  and  participated  in  the 

eminent  lawyer  of  Ohio;  died  in  Cleveland,  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsviDe,  and 
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Gettysbnrg,  and  was  breveted  brigadier-gen-  had  been  distingnished,  not  only  for  Ms  ability 

eral  for  gallantry ;  bnt  his  wounds  broke  out  as  an  editor,  but  for  his  amenity  and  conrtesy, 

afresh,  and  he  was  compelled,  much  against  his  qualities  not  always  noticeable  in  the  editorial 

will,  to  abandon  active  service,  and  take  a  po-  fraternity.    His  studies  ranged  over  a  wide 

sition  as  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  extent  of  knowledge,  and  both  as  a  writer  and 

the  Yeteran  Reserve  Corps,  which  he  held  a  speaker  he  attained  great  eminence.    He 

until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  his  re^ment  learned  printing  in  the  office  of  the  LanHng- 

was  disbanded.  He  was  subsequently  appoint-  durg  Democrat     In   his   earlier    years   he  f 

ed  Inspector  of  Customs  in  New  York  City,  served  as  reporter  and  editor  on  the   Tray 

a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  lus  Daily  Times.    His  greatest  speech  was  in  the 

death.  Syracuse  Convention,  in  1868,  on  the  emanci- 

Jlfay  17. — ^LiTTELL,    ELiA.Enc,    founder   of  pation  question,  in  response  to  an  argument 

LitteiVe  Lining  Age.  and  ofLittelVe  Museum;  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond.    His  review 

died  in  Brooldine,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.    He  of  Andrew  Johnson^s  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights 

was  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  but  removed  to  Bill  was  a  marvel  of  forcible  writing,  and  its 

Philadelphia,  and  in  January,  1819,  started  a  sharp  sentences  helped  to  sever  the  last  links 

weekly  literary  paper,  entitled  the  National  between  that  President  and  the  Republican 

Beeorder;  snbsequently   he   established   the  party.    He  is  reputed  to  have  accomplished 

8dturda/y  Magasine^  which  in  1822  he  con-  the  feat  of  reporting  a  lecture  filled  with  tebh- 

verted  into  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  nical  phrases  and  eccentricities,  verbatim^  from 

and  Art,    After  conducting  this  with  great  memory   alone.    His   political   influence,  al- 

success  for  nearly  twenty-two  years,  he  re-  though  the  most  memorable  featare  in  his  ca- 

moved  to  Boston,  where,  in  April,  1844,  he  reer,  in  no  wise  unfitted  him  for  success  in  the 

published  LittelVs  Living  Age,  which  from  that  pulpit,  and  he  entered  upon  the  ministerial 

time  has  borne  a  high  character  for  literary  profession  in  later  years  with  ardor  and  sue-  . 

merit.  '  cess,^  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Sand 

May  18. — ^Woodward,  Chables,  M.  D.,  an  Lake,  N.  i.  Before  he  retired  from  that  pro- 
eminent  physician  of  liQddletown,  Conn.,  died  fession  many  scores  had  been  added  to  the 
there.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  town  in  church  over  which  he  presided,  attracted  by 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  his  high  attainments  and  fervid  piety.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  was  celebrated  in  private  life  for  acts  of  spon- 
had  been  President  of  the  State  Medical  So-  taneous  and  hearty  friendship,  and  for  lending 
ciety.  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

May  22. — ^Hazard,  Samttbl,  archaeologist,  May  25. — Plitmb,  Joseph,  a  prominent  citi- 
historian,  and  publisher ;  died  at  Germantown,  zen  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  a  leading  re- 
Pa.,  aged  86  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Ebene-  former  in  the  antislavery,  temperance,  and 
zer  Hazard,  who  was  United  States  Postmaster  other  benevolent  and  philanthropic  causes ; 
from  1782  to  1787,  and  who  published  several  died  at  Cattaraugus,  K  Y.,  aged  79  years, 
volumes  of  historical  collections,  State  papers.  He  was  often  tendered  official  positions,  but 
etc.  In  1828,  he  commenced  the  pubhcation  declined  them,  and  won  the  esteem  of  even 
of  the  *'  Pennsylvania  Register,"  which  was  those  who  were  antagonistic  to  his  views,  by 
issued  until  1886,  forming  sixteen  volumes  his  strict  conscientiousness  and  kindness  of 
large  octavo.  He  next  published  the  "  United  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  band  that  organ- 
States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register,"  ized  the  Liberty  party  of  1844. 
forming  six  large  octavo  volumes,  issu^  from  May  26. — Willis,  Nathaniel,  a  venerable 
1839  to  1842.  The  ^  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,"  journalist  and  founder  of  newspapers,  father  of 
from  1609  to  1682,  an  octavo  volume  of  800  the  late  poet,  K  P.  Willis;  died  in  Boston,  aged 
pages,  was  next  issued  by  Mr.  Hazard.  He  90  years.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  June,  . 
abo,  by  appointment  of  the  Legislature,  printed  1780,  and  came  of  a  race  of  printers  and 
the  '*  Pennsylvania  Archives,"  from  1682  to  publishers.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  pub- 
1790,  from  the  original  records,  forming  twelve  lisher  in  Boston,  and  his  father  was  the  pro- 
volumes.  Few  men  have  continued  their  un-  prietor  of  the  Independent  Chronicle,  a' leading 
remitting  industry  in  the  collection  of  the  political  paper  from  1776  to  1784,  and  after- 
records  of  the  past  to  so  late  a  period  of  life  ward  of  the  Potomac  Guardian,  and  other 
as  did  Mr.  Hazard.  This  devotion  is  the  more  journals.  True  to  his  inherited  preferences, 
remarkable,  as  his  early  life  was  spent  in  mer-  the  son  established  the  Eastern  Argus  at  Port- 
cantile  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  had  land,  in  1808,  and  conducted  it  for  some  years, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  Indies  before  During  the  Administration  of  John  Adams, 
commencing  his  antiquarian  researches.  Mr.  Willis  wrote  some  severe  and  caustic  arti- 

May  24 — ^Dembrs,  Geobob  W.,  a  prominent  des  against   the  Administration,  and,  being 

journalist,  editor,  reporter,  politician,  orator,  prosecuted  under  the  Sedition  Law  then  in 

and  for  some  years  a  clergyman;  died  at  Alba-  force,  he  was  imprisoned;  and  his  son  K  P. 

ny,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  years.  Willis  used  to  say  that  his  earliest  boyish  remi- 

Mr.  Demers  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  niscence  was  the  carrying  his  father^s  dinnei 

man.    For  some  years  past  he  had  been  the  to  him  every  day  at  the  prison  in  which  he 

editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  and  was  confined.    Having  disposed  of  his  interest 
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in  the  Eastern  Argtu  some  years  later,  Mr.  litical  leader  in  Maine,  died  at  Lewiston,  aged 

Willis  retnrned  to  Boston,  and  there  projected  88  years.    He  "Wias  bom  July  9, 1782,  educated 

and  conducted  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  a  physician,  and  established  himself  in  prac- 

Boston  Recorder^  one  of  the  earliest  (some  say  tice  in  Canton,  Maine.    He  was  a  member 

the  .earliest)  religions   paper  in   the  world,  of  the  Oonstitntional   Convention  of  1819; 

Before  disposing  of  this  paper  he  had  estab-  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatore  in  1820^and 

lished  the   Youth's  Companion^  undoubtedly  1821;  State  Senator  in  1822-'25-'26;  and  Rep- 

the  first  journal  for  children  ever  published,  resentative  in  Congress  firom  1880  to  1888, 

This  was  maintained  by  him  for  many  years,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and 

and  we  believe  is  still  published.    Mr.  Willis  also  on  the  Committee  on  Representation  un- 

retained  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  to  the  der  the  Eifth  Census. 

last,  officiating  as  deacon  at  the  Park-Street  June  8. — Labxed,  Josbph  G.  E.,  an  inventor 

Church  within  two  weeks  of  his  death.  and  manufacturer,  died  in  New- York  Cit^, 

May  80. — Hall,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  aged  61  years.  -He  was  bom  in  Thompson, 
Caldwell  K.,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  a  brave  officer  Conn.,  April  29,  1819 ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
of  the  Union  army;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  lege  in  1889;  and  engaged  in  teaching  and  the 
aged  81  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  study  of  law  until  1842,  when  he  accepted  a 
John  Hall,  D.  D.,*  of  Trenton,  and  had  received  tutorship  in  Yale.  In  1847  he  was  admitted 
a  collegiate  and  legal  education,  and  had  com-  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven,  but  after  a  short 
.  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tren-  time  became  interested  in  the  development  of 
ton  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  certain  inventions,  and  after  1852  withdrew 
but  promptly  volunteered  in  his  country's  from  practice.  In  1854  he  removed  to  New- 
cause  in  the  summer  of  1861.  He  entered  the  York  City,  and  from  1855  to'  1863  was  en- 
service  as  a^'utant  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  New-  gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  fire-eng^es, 
Jersey  Volunteers  in  August,  1861 ;  was  made  on  plans  of  wHich  the  leading  features  were  of 
acting-assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Sec-  his  invention.  *  He  was  then  appointed,  by 
ond  Brigade  under  Colonel  Starr,  and  was  Government,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Iron-clads, 
subsequently  aide-de-camp  on  General  F.  and  had  charge  of  work  in  Brooklyn.  At  the 
Patterson's  staff.  In  August,  1862,  he  accept-  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaf^ed  the  practice 
ed  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  Fourteenth  of  his  profession. 

New-Jersey  Volunteers  under  Colonel  "W.  S.  June  5. — ^Thomas,  Gboboe,  a  journalist,  died 

Truez.    He  served  with  this  famous  regiment  at  Omaha.    He  was  formerly  connected  with 

all  through  its  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  was  the  Kew-  YorJc  Herald^  but  was  city  editor  of 

severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  the   Omaha  Republican  at  the  time  of  his 

shortly  after  which  lie  was   honorably  dis-  death. 

charged  from  the  service  for  disability  from  June  6. — ^Rbed,  Rev.  David,  a   Unitarian 

wounds  received  in  that  action.    He  was  sub-  clergyman,  and  for  forty  years  proprietor  of 

sequently  breveted  colonel  and  brigadier-gen-  the  Cristian  Register;  died  in  Boston,  aged 

era!  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  79  years. 

battles  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Monocacy.    Upon  June  6. — WmoATE,  Moses,   on   aged   and 

quitting  the  field,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  prominent  citizen  of  Haverhill,  Mass. ; '  died 

law  at  Trenton,  and  in  February,  1867,  was  there,  aged  101  years.    He  served  five  terms 

appointed,  by  Governor  Ward,  Prosecutor  of  in  the  Assembly,  three  terms  in  the  State  Sen- 

the  Pleas  for  Mercer  County,  which  position  ate,  was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 

he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Massachusetts  Constitution  in  1820,  was  post- 

June  1. — Cbamer,  John,  a  prominent  politi-  master  twenty  years,  justice  of  the  peace  forty- 

cian  of  New- York  State ;  died  at  his  residence  five  years,  and  a  prominent  Mason  sixty-seven 

in  Waterford,  aged  91  years.    He  was  bom  years. 

in  Saratoga  County,  in  1779;  was  an  elector  June\(i, — Seebaoh,  Brigadier-General  Wu.- 

upon  the  ticket  of  President  Jefferson  in  1804 ;  liam.  National  Guard  N.  Y.  State ;  died  in  New 

served  in  the  State  Assembly  and  State  Senate,  York,  aged  46  years.    He  was  for  many  years 

three  years  each ;  and  was  a  member  of  Con-  a  clerk  in  the  ComptroUer^s  office,  and  served 

gross  from  1888   to    1837.     He  assisted  in  as  commissary-general  on  the  staff  of  Govern- 

framing  the  State  Constitution  in  1821,  and  or  Hoffman. 

while  member  of  the   Senate  proposed  the  June  14. — Spenoeb,  Rev.  Theodore,  a  prom- 

present  system  of  choosingpresidential  electors  inent  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  died  at  Aonie, 

upon  a  general  ticket.    He  acquired  an  im-  N.  Y.,  aged  71  years.    He  was  a  son  of  the 

niense  fortune,  pincipally  invested  in  banks  late  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  of  Utica,  and,  hav- 

and  railroads,  and  retired  some  years  since  ing  been  destined  for  the  army,  pursued  a 

from  public  life  to  attend  to  the  management  course  of  study  at  the  Military  Academy  at 

of  his  large  private  interests.  "West  Point.    His  special  aptitudes,  however, 

June  1. — ^KiMBEELY,  Chables'W.,  a  Journal-  adapted  him  so  much  better  to  the  bar  that 

ist,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  45  years,  he  prepared  for  admission  to  it,  and,  commen- 

Ile  had  been  for  sixteen  years  connected  with  cing  practice  at  Auburn,  he  rose  rapidly  to 

the  Baltimore  American.  distinction,  and  while  yet  a  youth  was  chosen 

June  3. — ^Holland,  Cobnelius,  M.  D.,  a  po-  District  Attorney  of  Cayuga  County.    In  the 
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bright  of  lus  legal  .emmenoe,  he  was  hopefollr  Snbaeqneatlj  lie  was  editor  of  tlie  Knoxfitte 

converted,  aad  eoon  after  entered  upon  a  course  Begi*t«r. 

of  theologioal  atadj  with  a  view  to  the  minia-  June  SO. — Hbatii,  LthA-K,  a  noted  vooalist 

trj.    His  first  pastoral  charge  waa  at  Borne,  and  ballad  composer,  died  in  Nashua,  N,  H., 

N.  T.,  and  Bnhseqnentlj  he  preached  in  Dtica,  aged  SG.    He  was  bom  in  Bow,  N'.H.,Aa^t 

until  failing  healtn  compelled  him  to  retire  for  24,  1804,  spent  his  minoritj  at  Ljman,  Yt., 

A  time  from  pastoral  doties  and  cares.    Some-  snbseqaen^  lived  in  St.  Johnsbarj,  Vt.,  Lit- 

what  roomited  by  his  respite  from  the  pnlpit,  tleton,  N.  H.,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 

he  ftooepted  the  seoretaryBhip  of  the  American  Nashua.    Mr.  Heath  waa  the  author  of  "The 

Home  UiMionarr  Society  for    Central   and  Grave  of  Bonaparte,"  "Borial  of  Mrs.  Jud- 

Nortbem  New  Tork,  and  greatly  endeared  son,"  and  many  other  popular  songs.    He  hod 

himself  to  the  feeble  congregations  in  his  field  taught  music  and  ^tou  concerts  tor  a  period 

byhisoversightof  them,  while  he  was  very  8U0-  of  forty-five  years, 

...       „_..;__  i._j_ .- .!_!.,.  jy^^    gQ — Xdckke,    Pombeot,    a    leading 

"Bt  of  Western  New  York, 
born  in  Palmyra,  N. 


•^    CrawfnrA    Hn    ,  ^:c.;„„.,;...„j u j  _.._r_.  'sBhip  as  fl  prmter  I 

writing  for  the  Canan- 
,ted,  in  ]624,  a  new 
■entintl.  In  1»48  that 
Gause  of  free-soil,  and 
,  a  nomination  to  Oon- 
'  1887  he  represented 
^embly,  was  also  for 
and  canal  collector. 
f  the  late  war  he  took 
bing  the  Government. 
1  work  on  Mormonism 
lOgnized 


Georgia  papers  announce  the  death  of  Rev.  N.  M. 
Crawford,  D.D.,  a  d'Slinguished  preacher  and  professor, 
at  his  home,  near  Atlan[a.  His  career  has  been  one 
of  large  and  varied  experience.  His  father,  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Crawford,  was  at  the  lime  of  his  son's  birth  a  United 
Stales  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Minister  lo  France.  The  family  of  Craw- 
fords  were  Presbyterians,  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  Baptist,  and  so  earnest  and  zealous  in  his  convic- 
tions, thai  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  disseminate 
the  doctrines  of  that  denomination  from  the  pulpit,  and 
later  in  life  from  the  chair  of  theology  in  several  of  the 
Southern  colleges.  The  papers  are  full  of  tributes  to  his 
memory.  Jn  one  it  is  said  :  "  As  a  writer  he  was  lurid 
and  full  ol  profound  thought ;  as  a  speaker  he  was  clear 
and    frequently    eloquent :     his    argi  || 

chosen  and  forcible.     In  manner  he  '  f- 

traciive."     In  another:  "His  ability  w 
delivery  as  a  speaker  impressive." 
years  Dr.  Crawford  had  been  connei 
lege  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  as  President,  h 

he  was   for  years  President  of  Mert        ^,  .n 

Georgia.  His  health,  having  failed,  he  reiuriied  to'his 
native  State,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  devoted  family 
he  quietly  feel  asleep  in  death,  October  17,  1*871,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  W8f«  interred  in 
Atlanta,  and  an  impressive  funeral  sermon  preached  in 
the  First  Baptist  chorch  in  that  city,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Spalding.  .    | 


He 
September  7,  1828; 
--■son  Medics!  College, 
Bd  settled  subsequently 
3n-faotor.  In  1865  he 
itatire  from  Tennessee 
ngress,  t^dng  his  seat 
rst  session  of  that  Oon- 
te  Committee  on  Indian 
ft  delegate  to  the  Pbila- 
1  Convention  of  186S. 
EXANDEit  J.,  State  Sn- 
b  in  Wisconsin ;  died  at. 
«ra.  He  was  bom  in 
',  November  11,  1823. 
'  in  Western  New  Tort 
Ved  to  Wiscouun,  and 
.uB  ^uuiimbuwi  uii  um  01  Aignu  in  voa  con-  seuitju  m  •  mmjio,  Jefferson  County,  where 
vention ;  was  elected  to  he  Fortieth  Congress,  he  continued  to  reside  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  years,  teaching  a  part  of  the  tim^  and  per- 
as  a  Republican.  forming  many  of  those  acts  of  public  service 

Junt  27.— KraosBUBT,  Rev.  Otbdb,  D.  D.,  a  whichinanewoountryfalltothelotofahighly- 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  missionary  among  intelligent,  active,  and  pnblio-apinted  citizen, 
the  North  Amerioan  Indians:  died  in  the  In-  Here,  too,  he  held  many  important  local  of- 
dion  Territory.  He  was  for  a  period  of  more  floes.  In  1849  he  represented  his  distnct  in 
than  fifty  years  connected  with  the  American  the  Assembly.  In  18B4  he  became  priacipal  of 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Missions,  one  of  the  Milwaukee  ward  schools,  and  two 
mostly  among  the  Cherokees  and  Otoctawa.  years  later  was  appomted  editor  of  the  TTwoon- 
Jnne  38.— MosKfl,  Jamm  0.,  joumaliBt ;  died  tin  Journal  ofEdueatwn,  which  was  the  organ 
in  Knoiville,  Tenn.,  aged  38  yearfl.  He  waa  a  both  of  the  State  Tethers  Asaociation  and 
native  of  Exeter,  N.  ff.,  waa  an  apprentice  in  of  the  State  Supermteodent.  He  was  also  eleot- 
a  newspaper  office,  and  in  1887  became  fore-  ed  president  of  the  Association  m  1860.  Ac- 
man  in  a  new  printing  establishment  in  Knox-  cepting  the  post  of  Assistant  Sapermtendent 
TiUe,  of  which  he  K>on  became  proprietor,    the  same  year,  he  reUnquished  the  Journal, 
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having  oondaoted  it  for  about  three  years  with  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in 

marked  success.    In  1868  he  entered  npon  the  the  crockery  and  hardware  hnstness.    In  1825 

duties  of  Snperintendent>in-Chief,  and  was  re-  he  made  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  then  a  mere 

dected  in  1869.  village,  and  in  1830  was  elected  one  bf  the  tms- 

July  8. — ^HAMBLnr,  Brevet  Mijor-General  tees.  When  the  city  was  chartered,  he  was  cho- 
Joseph  E.,  N.  T.  Yolnnteers ;  died  in  New- York  sen  an  alderman  from  the  First  Ward,  and  held 
City,  aged  42  years.  He  was  a  native  of  that  position  for  some  time.  In  1850  he  was 
Yarmouthport,  Mass.  For  many  years  prior  elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  serving  during  the 
to  1861  he  was  a  prominent  and  popular  years  1851  and  1852.  Mr.  Brash  was  an  ao- 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  tive,  influential  member  of  the  Whig  party 
Guard,  and  almost  imme^ately  on  the  out-  until  its  disruption,  when  he  joined  the  De- 
brei^  of  tbe  war  volunteered  his  services  mocracy  and  remained  in  its  ranks  until  his 
in  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  became  death.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Water 
adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  of  Conmiissioners  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  also  one 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prospect  Park,  which 
(First  Duryea  Zouaves).  In  November,  1861,  latter  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  ad- 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Sixty-fifth  vancing  years  prevented  his  performing  its 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers  (the  Chas-  duties  with  that  regularity  and  attention  re- 
seurs),  he  was  transferred  to  the  latter  com-  quired.  He  aided  in  establishing  the  Mechan- 
mand  as  mi^or.  The  regiment  was  oonspicu-  ics'  Bank,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
ous  for  its  services  in  the  field,  and  for  dis-  president,  and  which,  under  his  able  manage- 
tinguished  and  meritorious  conduct.  Mtgor  ment,  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
Hamblin  rapidly  rose  by  successive  grades  of  banking  institutions  on  Long  Island, 
promotion  to  the  command,  participating  in  July  6. — ^Pope,  Chablbs  A.,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
Grant^s  grand  campaign  of  1864:  from  the  Wil-  nent  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery ;  died  at 
derness  to  Petersburg.  At  this  time  the  Sixty-  Paris,  Mo.,  aged  52  years.  He  was  born  at 
fifth  formed  part  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  15,  1818,  educated  at 
Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps.  After  the  in-  Green  Academy,  Huntsville,  and  thence  was 
vestment  of  Petersburg,  the  Sixth  Corps  was,  transferred  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
in  July,  1864,  transferred  from  the  Army  of  where  he  graduated.  After  passing  through 
the  Potomac  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  necessary  preliminary  studies  in  his  native 
resist  the  demonstration  of  Breckinridge  and  town,  he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Col- 
Early  against  Washington  and  Maryland.  In  lege,  where  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures, 
this  new  theatre  of  operations  Colonel  Ham-  and  afterward  passed  through  the  regular 
blin  participated  in  each  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  course,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
successes  in  the  Valley,  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Immediately 
the  action  for  which  Sheridan  made  his  famous  thereafter  he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  two 
ride  from  Winchester,  the  colonel  was  severely  years  in  travelling  through  France  and  Ger- 
wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  in  the  leg.  For  con-  many,  and  availinghimself  of  those  advantages 
spicuous  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  bre-  in  surgery  which  the  French  capital  alone 
yetted  brigadier-general,  and  placed  in  com-  could  sSford.  Returning  from  abroad,  he  settied 
mdnd  of  the  brigade.  Upon  the  return  of  the  permanently  in  St.  Louis,  in  1841,  where  his 
corps  to  Petersburg,  he  was,  in  the  spring  of  attainments  speedily  gave  him  an  extensive 
1865,  promoted  to  fiill  rank,  and  participated  practice.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected 
in  all  the  subsequent  engagements  of  the  Army  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  versity,  and  a  few  years  later  was  chosen  Pro- 
For  distinguished  bravery  at  Sailor's  Creek,  fessor  of  Surgery.  He  aided  in  organizing  the 
April  6, 1865,  the  last  engagement  between  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  took  a  special 
Confederates  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  devoting 
was  brevettedm^or-general,  and  was  mustered  much  time  and  labor  to  that  object.  For 
out  with  that  rank  at  Washington  in  July,  several  years  past  he  had  retired  from  the  ao- 
1865.  Socially  he  was  one  of  the  most  genial,  tive  practice  of  his  profession,  and  resided  a 
gentlemanly,  and  noble-spirited  of  men,  and  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  Paris,  Mo. 
was  universally  beloved  by  the  rank  and  file  of  July  6. — ^Ritchie,  Commodore  Robert,  U.  S. 
his  brigade,  as  well  as  by  a  large  and  estimable  Navy ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  70  years.  He 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  private  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800,  appointed 
life.  After  the  war  he  had  entered  upon  civil  midshipman  in  18H,  commissioned  llenten- 
pursuits,  and  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  ant  in  1825,  commander  1841,  captain  1855, 
death  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  commodore  retired  list  1867 ;  he  served  in 
agencies  for  the  Commonwealth  Fire  Insur-  the  West  Indies^  Mediterranean,  and  Pacifio 
ance  Company.  He  was,  also,  up  to  a  recent  squadrons,  and  commanded  the  steam-sloop 
period,  a^ntant-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Saranao  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  con- 
the  First  Division,  Rational  Guards.  tinned  in  that  position  until  Mar.ch,  1862. 

July  4. — ^Bbush,  CoNKLur,  former  Mayor  of  July  18. — Piebob,  Rev,  Jaices  Edwin,  Pro- 
Brooklyn  ;  died  in  that  dty,  aged  76  years,  fessor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 
He  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1794,  and  early  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  died  in  that 
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city,  aged  31  years.  He  was  bom  in  West  Town-  aged  80  years,    fie  was  bom  there  in  1790, 

send,  Vt.,  Angnst,  1839,  graduated  at  Middle-  educated  at  Princeton  College,  admitted  to  the 

bury  College,  1861,  was  tutor  from  1868  to  bar,  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  1812,  served 

1864,  graduated  at  Auburn  Theological  £emi-  several  years  in  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and 

nary  in  1865,  and  was  immediately  elected  ad-  was  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  1833 

junct  Professor,  and  two  years  later  full  Pro-  to  1885,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Claims, 

fessor  of  the  bebrew  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  was  a  severe  student,  a  thorough  and  able  July  20. — ^Mabtih,  Robbbt  M.,  an  eminent 

teacher,    and    an    impressive    and    popular  jurist,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  aged  72  years, 

preacher.  He  was  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Md.,  1798 ; 

July  16. — ^Pletoheb,  A.  J.,  formerly  Secre-  graduated  at  Princeton;  was  admitted  to  the 
tary  of  State  in  Tennessee ;  died  in  Nashville,  bar ;  member  of  Congress  from  1825  to  1827 ; 
aged  61  years.  He  was  formerly  a  prominent  Chief  Judge  of  Western  Circuit  of  Maryland, 
Whig  politician  of  that  State,  and  was  elected  from  1846  to  1861 ;  Judge  of  Superior  Court 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1855.  When  the  State  o%  Baltimore,  1866  to  1867:  and  professor  in 
seceded  in  1861,  he  opposed  the  movement  and  the  Law  School  University  from  1867  to  1870. 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  afterward  to  Indi-  July  22. — Lanicak,  Chables  James,  a  law- 
ana.  He  canvassed  the  latter  State  in  1864  in  yer  of  some  eminence,  died  in  New  London, 
favor  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  elected  Conn.,  aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1865.  In  1867  he  took  June  6,  1795,  graduated  with  honor  at  Yale 
an  active  part  against  the  action  of  Governor  College  in  1814,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
Brownlow  in  regard  to  the  franchise  law  and  to  the  bar  of  New  London  in  1817.  Soon 
elections.  afterward  he  was  invited  by  Henry  Clay  to 

July  16. — ^Pbice,  Thomas  L.,  a  Democratic  settle  in  Kentucky,  but  he  decided  to  seek  his 
politician ;  died  at  Lexington,  Mo.  He  was  fortune  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  on  the 
elected  a  Representative  from  Missouri  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  William  Woodbridge 
Thirty-seventh  Congress ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  and  Lewis  Cass.  He  made  the  journey  to  De- 
Chicago  Convention  of  1864,  and  to  the  Phila-  troit  chiefly  on  horseback,  there  being  at  that 
delphia  National  Union  Convention  of  1866.  time  but  one  tavern  between  that  city  and 

July^  18. — Vandeepoel,  Aaeon,  a  New- York  Buffalo.  Joining  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  his  law- 
politician,  orator,  and  judge;  died  in  that  city,  office,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profesnon, 
aged  72  years.  He  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  and  while  riding  the  circuit  he  visited  French- 
^bmary  5,  1799,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  town,  on  the  river  Raisin  (now  called  Monroe), 
member  of  the  mw-York  Legislature  from  where  he  permanently  settled.  In  that  place 
1825  to  1880,  member  of  Congress  1888  to  he  held  many  local  offices,  such  as  Attorney 
1837,  and  from  1889  to  1840 ;  and  on  his  re-  for  the  Territory,  Judge  of  Probate,  and  oolo- 
tirement  from  Congress  settled  in  New- York  nel  of  the  militia.  In  1828  President  Monroe 
City,  where  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su-  appointed  him  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  for 
perior  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  1850.  the  District  of  Michigan,  and  he  was  reappoint- 

July  19. — ^Bbookb,  M^yor-General  William  ed  by  President  Adams,  holding  the  office 

F.  H.,  a  brave  and  skilfdl  officer  of  U.  S.  Vol-  eight  years.    In.  those  early  days  specie  was 

unteers,  died  at  Huntsville,  Ala.    He  was  bom  the  only  currency  in  vogue,  and  the  receipts 

in  Ohio,  served  in  the  Horida  and  Mexican  of  silver  alone,  in  one  year,  amounted  to  $100,- 

Wars,  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  all  the  important  000,  which  had  to  be  transmitted  to  Detroit, 

battles  of  that  campaign,  was  appointed  brevet-  through  the  wilderness,  on  pack-horses.    Ho 

captain  in  1846,  brevet-migor  in  1847;  early  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tecumseh,  Mch., 

in  the  recent  war  was  made  brigadier-general  was  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  county  seats 

of  volunteers,  and  served  with  the  Army  of  of  many  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  State ; 

the  Potomac  until  July,  1868 ;  was  commander  was  the  surveyor,  and  once  the  sole  owner,  of 

of  the  Department  of  the  Monongahela  during  the  land  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Grand 

Lee^s  invasion,  and  until  April  6, 1864,  and  af*  Rapids,  4i8  well  as  of  several  other  flourishing 

terward  commanded  a  division  of  the  Eigh-  towns  in  the  State.    Although  not  a  practiced 

teenth   Corps   and   subsequently  the  Tenth  farmer,,  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  mdulged 

Corps.    In  July,  1864,  he  resigned  on  account  his  agricultural  tastes  by  carrying  on  one 

of  ill  health.  or  two  farms,  and  he  was  among  the  very 

July  19. — ^Powell,  Llbwelltit,  M  D.,  an  first  to  introduce  into  Michigan,  from  Ken- 
eminent  physician  and  medical  professor  of  tucky  and  Yii^nia,  the  best  breeds  of  blooded 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  died  there,  aged  68  years.  He  horses.  In  1886,  from  family  considerations, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  graduated  at  Yale  he  returned  to  Norwich;  During  the  finanoial 
College,  studied  medicine  and  soon  rose  to  revulsion  of  1837  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  removed  to  erty,  all  of  which  was  located  in  Michigan; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  nearly  forty  years  since,  and  in  1838  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
took  a  high  sttuxd  as  a  professor  in  the  medi-  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  service  he  Hved 
cal  institutions  of  that  city.  chiefly  in  retirement.    In  1862  he  returned  to 

July  19. — Stoddabt,  John  T.,  a  political  New  London,  the  home  of  his  youth,  remain- 
leader  in  Maryland ;  died  in  Charles  County,  ing  there  until  his  death. 
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July  22i— Stokvee.  Mabtin  Luther,  Ph.  D.,  fort.  He  seldom  indulged  in  mere  declamation, 

LL.  D.,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  professor,  and  but  had  a  faculty  of  presenting  facts  itL  an  at- 

author,  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  aged  60  years,  tractive  form,  often  interspersed  wi^  figures 

He  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  February  of  rietoric  and  sallies  of  wit,  that  secured  the 

17,  1820,  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  fixed  attention  of  his  hearers.    He  made  the 

Gettysburg,  in  1838,  and  after  teaching  a  year  interests  of  his  clients  his  own,  and  his  integ- 

in  Jefferson,  Md.,  was  in  1889  appointed  tutor  rity  won  the  confidence  of  all  associated  with 

in  Pennsylvania  College.  From  that  time  until  him.    Mr.  Brockway  was  never  a  political  as- 

his  death,  during  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  pirant,  though  an  active  member  of  the  old 

he  was  connected  with  that  institution  as  tu-  Whig  party,  and  afterward  of  the  Republican 

tor.  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  and  party.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Honso 

Professor  of  Latin.    For  many  years  also  he  of  Representatives,  in  the  General  Assembly 

was  editor  of  the  Etcmgeliatd  Quarterly  Re-  of  his  State,  May  session,  1882,  and  was  again 

cietr,  in  which  he  published  his  "Reminiscen-  returned  in  May,  1838.    He  was  elected  a 

ces  of  Lntheran  Ministers,^'  which  have  made  Senator  from  the  twentieth  senatorial  district 

his  name  and  labora  of  love  so  widely  known  in  the  spring  of  1834.    In  April,  1839,  he  was 

and   appreciated   throughout   the    Lutheran  chosen  to  represent  the  counties  of  Windham 

Church.    He  published  also  a  volume  on  the  and  Tolland,  then  composing  one  congressional 

''Life  and  Times  of  Muhlenberg,"  and  a  me-  district,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

moir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  and  ftunished  anony-  and  was  reelected  in  the  Goring  of  1841.    In 

mously  many  ai*ticles  and  biographical  sketches  August,  1849,  he  was  appomted  Attorney  for 

for  his  Review.    For  his  extensive  labors  in  the  State,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Tol- 

this  department  he  was  appropriately  called  land,  and  held  the  office  by  successive  reap- 

the  "  Plutarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  pointments  until  April,  1807,  when  he  resigned 

America."    For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had  then  be- 

secretary  of  the  General  Synod,  and  during  come  so  much  impaired  that  he  felt  unable  to 

the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  accumulated  aU  discharge  its  duties. 

accessible  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Lu-        August  4. — ^Nobtok,  Chables  F.,  a  philan- 

theran  Church.     So  extended  and  accurate  thropist ;  died  at  his  residence  near  Philadel- 

was  his  knowledge  of  details,  that  he  '^as  al-  phia.  Pa.,  aged  67  years.    He  was  an  active 

most  constantly  applied  to  for  information  by  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  took  a 

persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    His  devo-  deep  interest  in  everything  connected  with  its 

tion  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  which  welfare.    He  was  a  large  contributor  toward 

he  was  connected  was  unceasing  to  the  close  the  erection  of  St.  Markka  Lutheran  Church, 

of  his  life.    Dr.  Stoever  was  well  known  for  Philadelphia,  and  also  more  recently  founded 

his  philanthropy.    During  the  fierce  battles  of  a  professorship  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 

Gettysburg   he    participated   in   the   fearful  Seminary  there  by  a  contribution  of  $30,000. 
scenes  of  terror  and  blood.    His  labors  and        August  6. — Cobb,  Geobos  T.,  a  Republican 

sacrifices  to  alleviate   the  sufferings  of  the  leader  in  Kew  Jersey ;  was  killed  by  an  acoi- 

wounded  and  dying  were  as  efficient  as  they  dent  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 

were  untiring  and  tmselfish.    His  interest  in  aged  57  years.    He  was  the  grandson  of  a 

the   national   cause   led   him,  several  times  Revolutionary  officer,  and  was  bom  in  Morria- 

during  the  war,   "to  the  front"  in  time  of  town,  K.  J.,  October,  1818.    At  the  age  of 

battle,  in  order  to  assist,  under  the  auspices  fifteen  he  became  a  derk  in  a  country  store, 

of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  ministering  and  afterward  entered  the  iron-works  at  Dover, 

to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  soldiers.  Subsequently  he  established  himself  in  the  iron 

July  29. — ^Bbookway,  Johk  H.,  a  Connecti-  business,  and  rapidly  made  a  fortune,  which  he 

cut  lawyer  and  politician;  died  at  Ellington,  in  generously  shared  with  o^ects  of  private  and 

the  70th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  there,  public  beneficence.    The  Evergreen  Cemetery 

January  81,  1801,  graduated  at  Tale  College  m  Morristown  was  one  of  his  gifts  to  his  native 

in  1821,  and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  town,  as  well  as  $15,000  for  a  public  schoc^- 

teaching  school  at  East  Windsor,  entered  upon  house,  and  $75,000  for  a  stone  church-edifice, 

the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hr.  Cobb  entered  active  poUtical  life  in  1860, 

New  Haven  in  1828,  and  immediately  opened  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of 

an  office  in  his  native  town.    In  a  few  months  the  Fourth  District  of  New  Jersey  for  Congress, 

he  became  known  through  the  county,  and  had  He  was  elected,  and  first  sat,  in  the  extra  ses- 

his  fuU  share  of  the  business  in  the  courts.  He  sion  called  by  President  Lincoln  in  July,  1861, 

possessed  many  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  to  provide  means  for  suppressing  the  secession, 

make  up  the  successful  lawyer.    His  mind  was  Mr.  Cobb  took  sides  with  the  Union  party  ftt 

active,  his  perception  acute,  his  discrimination  once,  and  gave  the  Administration  his  hearty 

judicious,  and  his  conclusions,  though  rapidly  support.    This  course  ofi'ended  many  of  hia 

formed,  generally  correct.    In  the  argument  of  Democratic  friends  at  home.    The  next  nomi- 

questions  of  fact  to  the  jury  he  was  seldom  ex-  nating  convention  of  his  district  passed  reso- 

celled.    He  was  an  easy,  pleasant  speaker,  and  lutions  condemning  the  war.    Mr.  Cobb  reftised 

always  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  express  a  renomination,  and  Andrew  J.  Rogers  sue- 

his  ideas  in  pure  English  without  apparent  ef-  ceeded  him  in  Congress.    Mr.  Cobb  finaUy 
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separated  from  the  Democracy,  and  in  1865  well  versed  in  the  details  of  his  profession, 

was  trinmphantly  elected  hy  the  Republicans  While  he  had  a  taste  for  all  branches  of  the 

of  Morris^  County  as  State  Senator.    He  was  law,  he  distinguished  himself  more  particularly 

reelected  in  1868.    In  1869  his  name  was  men-  in  oommercifd  law,  and  was  very  successful  in 

tioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  criminal  law.    His  genial  nature  and  ardent 

States  Senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  affections   rendered  him   popular,  not  only 

death  ef  Mr.  Wright    He  lost  the  nomination  among  his  professional  brethren,  but  with  all 

by  only  three  votes  in  caucus,  after  an  energetic  with  whom  ne  was  brought  into  contact, 

canvass  against  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.    Mr.  Cobb  Aug,  13. — ^Pbessly,  Rev.  John  T.,  D.  D., 

had  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Greenbrier  a  Presbyterian  clerpiyman,  theological  profess- 

White  Sulphur  Springs  earlier  in  the  season,  or,  and  author ;   died  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  a^ed 

and  was  on  his  return  thither  when  the  acoi-  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  Abbeville  Distnet, 

dent  occurred^  South  Oarolina,  studied  at  the  Theological 

Aug,    6. — ^HxADiAT,   J.   Boyd,  U.  S.  Col-  Semlnaryin^ewTork,  under  Dr.  John  Mason, 

lector  of  Internal  Revenue ;  was  killed  by  the  and  held  his  first  pastorate  in  his  native  vH- 

same  accident.    Before  the  late  war  he  was  lage.    From  thence  he  was  called  to  the  The- 

engaged  in  banking  in  Peoria,  IlL,  but  removed  ological  Seminary  and  the  charge  of  the  First 

to  Few- York  City  in  1861,  and  opened  a  bro-  Associate  Reformed  (dow  United  Presbyterian) 

ker^s  office.    He  was  the  owner  of  a  lai^e  Ohurch  in  Alleffhany,  in  both  of  which  stations 

amount  of  real  estate  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  he  labored  with  distinguished  ability  and  suc- 

Aug,  9. — Shanahan,  Rev.  John,  a  Roman  cess  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Oatholio  priest;  died  at  the  parsonage  of  St.  Atig.    14. — Haines,    Riohabd  T.,  an  emi- 

Peter's  Ohurch,  New-Tork  City,  in  his  78th  nent  merchant  of  New  York,  died  at  his  resi- 

year.    He  was  bom  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  dence  in  Elizabeth,  K.  J.,  in  his  76th  year. 

1772.    While  yet  young^he  was  a  professor  in  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  and  Tract  Society,  was  a  member  of  its  Executive 

among  his  pupils  were  the  late  Archbishop  Committee  from  the  beginning,  and  for  forty 

Hughes,  Archbishop  McOloskey,  Bishop  Wha*  years  the  efficient  chairman  of  its  Finance 

len,  of  Wheeling,  and  the  late  Bishop  Fitzpat-  Committee.    As  a  member  of  its  Board  of 

rick,  of  Boston.    A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  Direction,  he  was  ever  devising  liberal  things, 

spent  in  missionary  travelling,  chiefly  in  the  and,  with  his   ample   fortune,    contributing 

Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  California,  but  largely  to  its  funds.     He  was  a  director  and 

for  the  last  fifteenyearshe  was  attached  to  St.  liberal  supporter  of  the  American  Bible  So- 

Peter^s  Church.    He  had  been  blind  for  a  period  ciety,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

of  six  years.  and  other  religious  and  benevolent  institu- 

A^tg.  11. — Sbwall,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Meth-  tions. 

odist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Aug.  16. — ^Mabsh,  Lbonabd,  M.  D.,  Profess- 

Baltimore,  Md.,  ageS.  55  years.    He  was  a  son  or  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 

of  the  distinguished  Prof.  SewalL  sity  of  Vermont ;  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.    He 

Aug,  12. — ^Fbbnoh,  Benjamin  B.,  a  promi-  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1827,  and 

nent  citizen  of  W'ashington,  D.  C. ;  died  there,  in  the  medical  department  in  1832.    He  was 

aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp-  for  some  years  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

shire,  but  had  resided  in  Washington  for  a  in  the  university,  and  was  connected  with  it 

period  of  forty  years.    From  1845  to  1847  he  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 

was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Aiig.  16. — Van  Meteb,  Rev.  Henby  L.,  a 

and  afterward  Commissioner  of  Public  Build-  Baptist  cler^mnan  and  missionary  for  twenty 

ings.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  two  years  in  Bassein,Burmah:  died  at  Mottville, 

and  a  prominent  member   of  the  Masonic  near  Skaneateles  Lake,  K.  x.,  aged  46  years, 

fraternity.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,^  September 

Aug.    13. — Jebtkb,   Gbenvillb    Tudob,    a  21, 1824,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 

prominent  lawyer  of  Brooklyn ;  died  suddenly  sylvania,  and  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 

at   Saratoga,  K.  Y.,  aged   about  40  years,  logical  Institute,  was  ordained  September  28, 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  was  1^,  was  appointed  missionary  and  sailed  from 

born  in  Boston,  Mass.    After  completing  his  Boston,  October  21,  1848.     His  labors  were 

academic  course  at  the  University  of  New  almost  without  intermission  from  that  period 

York,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return 

Lott,  Murphy,  and  Yanderbilt,  and,  soon  after  to  this  country,  where  he  arrived  but  a  month 

his  admission  to  the  bar,  attached  himself  to  previous  to  his  death. 

the  law  firm  of  Hyde  and  Pearson.    In  1868  Aug.  16.— Wbioht,  Henby  C,  a  noted  lec- 

he  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  C.  E.  turer  on  antislavery,  peace,  spiritualism,  etc. ; 

Pratt,  and  later  they  added  to  the  firm  Judge  died  at  Pawtncket,  R.  I.    Mr.  Wright^s  nature 

Emott  and  Joshua  Van  Cott,  continuing  the  was  impulsive,  earnest,  and  perhaps  fanatical ; 

partnership  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Jenks  asso-  but  he  possessed  strong  convictions,  and  stated 

ciated  with  himself  anoUier  partner,  with  whom  them  with  great  force  and  eloquence.    At  one 

he  continued  until  his  death.    He  was  a  man  time  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  band  of 

of  brilliant  talents,  keen  and  ready  wit,  and  antislavery  orators  who  assembled  annually  in 
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New  York  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Amerioan  of  the  Begents  of  the  Universit j,  the  dades  of 

Antislayeiy  Societj)  and  who,  \>j  their  earnest  which  office  he  discharged  wi^ont  salary  for 

avowals  of  their  futh,  finally  fonght  their  way  twenty-seven  years  with  great  faithfulness  and 

to  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  &e  people.  ability.    On  the  organization  of  t&e  Smith- 

Aug.  iT.-^BsLL,  Joshua  F.,  a  Kentucky  poll*  soniaa  Institution  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 

tioian ;  died  in  Kentucky.    He  was  a  native  one  of  the  four  Begents  at  large,  the  other 

of  that  State,  and  educated  for  the  law.    From  three  being  Bidbiard  Bu^,  Bufus  Chottte,  and 

1845  to  1847  he  was  a  Bepresentative  in  Oon-  William  O.  Preeton,  all  of  whom  had  died  be- 

gross,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Oommittee  fore  him.   Mr.  Hawley  was  a  man  of  wide  and 

on  Invalid  Pensions.    He  was  also  a  member  varied  learning,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 

of  the  ^^  Peace  Convention"  of  1861.  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  as  well 

AtLff.  18. — HoxiE,  JosBPH,  a  politician,  ora-  as  that  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Continental 

tor,  and  prominent  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  Europe,  and  was  also  familiar  with  the  various 

in  Westerly,  B.  L,  aged  75  years.   He  was  born  departments  of  science.     He   prepared  and 

at  Charlestown,  B.  I.,  August  13, 1795.   In  his  printed  some  years  since,  for  private  distribu- 

seventeenth  year  he  went  to  New  York,  pay-  tion  among  his  friends,  a  series  of  ^^Eeaays  on 

ing  for  his  passage  on  a  sloop  by  working  for  Truth  and  Knowledge,"  which  were  charao- 

three  days  breaking  stone  in  the  streets.    He  terized  by  great  metaphysical  discrimination 

afterward  earned  an  humble  living  by  working  and  acuteness. 

on  a  turnpike  between  Portsmouth  and  New  Ana.  21. — Davis,  Bev.  Henst,  D.D.,  a  Bap- 
York,  and  when  twenty  years  old  he  started  a  tist  clergyman  and  author;  died  in  Danville, 
public  school  He  subsequently  opened  a  doth-  HL,  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  in  Charlton^ 
ing-store  in  Cherry  Street,  and  next  engaged  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1800.  In 
in  the  importing  business  in  Maiden  Luie.  In  1807  his  parents  removed  to  New- York  City, 
1887  Mr.  Hozie  received  the  Whig  nomine-  where  he  received  a  good  English  education, 
tion  for  County  Clerk,  and  was  elected  by  an  In  1818  his  family  removed  to  Western  New 
overwhelming  minority.  From  that  time  he  York,  and  soon  after  he  engaged  in  teaching 
became  deeply  interested  in  politics,  and  on  the  in  Ogden,  and  while  there  made  a  profession 
nomination  of  Gteneral  Harrison  to  the  presi-  of  religion,  uniting  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
dency  entered  heartily  into  the  canvass.  In  In  1821  he  returned  to  New-York  City  and 
the  next  presidential  campaign  he  warmly  engaged  in  business,  which  he  relinquished  in 
supported  his  life-long  Mend,  Henry  Clay.  In  1828,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
1852  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  entered  Hamilton  (now  Madison)  XJniveralty 
!E1ffch  District,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Demo-  the  same  year,  and  graduated  in  1827,  and  was 
cratio  candidate.  In  1859  he  was  the  Bepub-  ordained  in  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  where  a  church 
lican  candidate  for  County  Clerk,  but  was  un-  was  organized  under  his  ministry.  He  planted 
successful,  though  he  had  a  veiy  large  vote,  the  first  church  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  was 
He  was  appointed  in  1864^  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  pastor  successively  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y-i&t  Brock- 
Collector  of  Internal  Bevenue  in  the  Fifth  port,  Jordan,  Cannon  Street,  in  New-York  City, 
District,  and  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  and  of  the  Second  Churchy  Bochester,  also  at 
he  delivered  addresses  in  Staten  Island  and  Columbus,  O.,  New  Corydon,  Ind.,  and  Bock 
New  Jersey,  in  which  the  reminiscenoes  of  Island,  HL  While  in  New  York  he  was  for  a 
political  life  he  introduced  were  much  ]q)pre-  time  a  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
ciated.  About  1862  the  Commonwealth  Fire  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  an  agent  of 
Insurance  Company  was  established  by  Mr.  the  Missionary  Union  in  Ohio.  At  the.  time 
Hoxie,  in  conjunction  with  several  leading  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  Bock  Island.  Ho 
citizens,  and  in  1868  he  accepted  the  office  of  was  seized  with  the  illness  that  proved  fatal, 
President  of  the  Amicable  Life  Insurance  Com-  while  on  a  visit  to  relatives  at  Danville.  Dr. 
pany,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  Davis  was  a  ready  and  graceftd  writer,  and 
death.  contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  and  re- 

Atig,  18. — ^Mbrbioe,  SxKinBL  Yavohan,   a  views  of*  his  denomination,  and  also  published 

leading  manufacturer  of  marine  steam-engines  several  small  religious  treatises,  occasional  ad- 

and  other  machinery;  died  in  Philadelphia,  dresses,  etc. 

He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mer*  Aug.  22. — Appijeoate,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant- 
rick  &  Sons,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  Governor  of  Alabama;  died  at  Mobile.  He  was 
in  the  United  States,  was  first  President  of  the  a  native  of  Ohio,  served  in  an  Ohio  regiment 
Pennsylvania  Central  Bailroad  Company,  and  during  the  late  war,  afterward  settled  in  Hunts- 
one  of  the  projectors,  and  for  a  long  time  an  ville,  Ala.,  and  in  1868  was  elected  lieutenant- 
officer,  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  (Governor  of  the  State. 

Aug,  20. — Hawust,  Gideoit,  an  eminent  ^t^.  22. — ^Taylob,  James  B.,  a  prominent 

scholar  and  philosopher ;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  wealthy  citizen  of  New-York  City ;  died 

aged  85  years.    ETe  was  bom  in  Huntington,  there,  aged  64  years.  Mr.  Taylor  was  for  many 

Conn.,  in  1785,  removed  to  Saratoga  County  years  an  active  political  leader,  never  holding 

in  1794^  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1809,  office  himself  but  exerting  a  controlling  in- 

and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Albany  bar  fiuence  in  his  party.  He  was  both  the  personal 

in  1818.    In  1814  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  political  friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  and 
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cooperated  with  him  in  his  politioal  projects,  which  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 

He  had  been  until  his  retirement  from  active  Panics  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  Baltimore.    A  few 

political  management,  four  or  five  years  ago^  months  previons  to  his  death  he  was  elected 

the  leader  of  iSie  conservative  wing  of  the  Ke-  Professor  of  Systematic  Diyioity  in  the  Epis- 

pabUcans.    He  was  a  large  stoclEholder  in  the  copal  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New- 

Jf&uhYarh  TifMt,  York  Oity^  and  had  signified  his  acceptance. 

Aug,  26. — OmLn,  Lnnre,  a  prominent,  infla*>  He  was  the  author  of  an  able  reply  to  Bishop 

ential,  and  philantnropic  citizen  of  Massacha-  Colenso*s  works  against  the  inspiration  of  the 

setts ;  died  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.  Scriptures,  and  also  of  a  curious  and  elaborate 

He  was  bom  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1808,  work  on  the  dgnificanoe  of  the  numbers  in  the 

and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1824.    He  Scriptures. 

entered  the  legal  profession,  and,  after  praotis-  8^t  6. — ^Bedfobd,  GuNinNa  S.,  M.  D.,  late 

ing  for  some  years,  accepted  the  agency  of  a  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  Med- 

manufiiotaring  company  at  Lowell,  where  he  ioal  College,  K  Y. ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  64 

remained  for  fifteen  years.    He  then  returned  years.    He  was  from  an  old  and  distinguished 

to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  and  Maryland  family;  his  grand-uncle,  Gunning 

took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  for  several  Bedford,  after  whom  he  was  named,  having 

years  a  membe^  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  was  elected  Independence,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of 

a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Delaware.    Dr.  Bedford  was  bom  in  Balti- 

Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1845,  more  in  1806;  was  educated  at  Mount  St. 

and  was  a  very  faithful  and  active  member  of  the  Mary's  College^  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  where  he 

prudttitial  committee,  from  1859  till  his  death,  was  a  fellow-student  with  Archbishops  Hughes, 

He  was  also  for  some  years  one  of  the  Board  McCloskey,  and  Purcell,  and  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 

of  Trustees  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  C.  Constantine  Pise.    He  graduated  in  1825 

and  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  a  man  of  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  dass,  excelling 

large-hearted  beneVolence.  particularly  in  classics  and  oratory.    He  had 

Ang.  29. — Anoebson,  Bev.  Williaic  C,  D.  decided  to  adopt  the  legal  profession,  and  was 
D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  scholar;  died  on  his  way  to  Massachusetts,  to  enter  the  of- 
at  Junction  City,  Kansas.  He  was  a  native  of  fice  of  Daniel  Webster  as  a  law-student,  when 
Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Penn-  he  met  in  Philadelphia  a  college  dassmate,  who 
sylvania  colleges,  and  for  some  years  President  induced  him  to  go  with  him  to  hear  the  late 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  When  the  Dr.  John  D.  God^ian  deliver  his  lectures  on 
churches  in  San  Francisco  began  to  select  the  the  ^^  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  in  his  medical 
ablest  of  the  Eastern  clergymen  for  their  pnl*  course.  He  was  so  entranced  with  Dr.  God- 
pits,  Dr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  first  whose  man's  eloquence  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
labors  were  demanded.  He  complied  with  the  law  and  become  a  medical  student.  After  three 
call,  and  became  for  some  years  the  fiiithfal  years  of  dose  and  diligent  study,  he  received 
and  bdoved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  his  medicaJ  diploma  from  Butgers  Medical  Col- 
Church  in  San  Francisco.  His  arduous  labors  lege,  in  1829,  and  soon  after  married  and  vis- 
having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  the  ited  Europe,  where  for  two  years  he  continued 
East  and  spent  some  years  in  retirement  at  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies.  On  his  re- 
Germantown.  His  health  having  become  par-  turn  in.  1888,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
tially  restored,  he  returned  to  his  work,  and,  the  medical  college  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
^er  preaching  within  the  bounds  of  the  x^ew-  soon  after  was  coUed  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Albany  Presbytery  for  a  time,  set  oat  for  the  new  medical  college  founded  by  Dr.  Alden 
Pacific  coast,  and  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  March,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  lectured  there 
Junction  City.  for  one  or  two  years,  but  felt  that  New-York 

Setpt  8. — ^DioKnrsoN,  Miss  Mabtha  Bush,  an  City  was  the  appropriate  place  for  him,  and 

eminent  teacher ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.    She  removed  thither  about  1836,  where  he  soon 

was  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in 

D.,  of  that  dty,  and  from  her  early  youth  was  the  special  department  of  the  profession  (ob- 

remarkable  for  her  depth  of  piety  and  earnest  stetrics)  which  he  had  chosen.    In  concert 

desire  for  usefulness.    The  great  labor  of  her  with  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  his  former 

life  was  the  founding  of  the  Young  Ladies'  preceptor,  and  for  many  years  his  colleague, 

Semlnaty  at  Lake  Forest,  HI.,  which,  under  Dr.  Bedford  projected  the  University  Medical 

her  skilful  and  judidous  management,  secured  College,  in  1840,  and  took  the  chair  of  obstet- 

from  the  first  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  rics  in  the  brilliant  faculty  with  which  its  first 

public.    Her  failure  in  health  was  the  result  course  opened.    He  retained  this  professorship 

of  her  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu-  until  1862,  with  a  reputaticm  for  thorough 

cation.  knowledge,  skill  in  imparting  instruction,  and 

Sept  4. — ^Mahak,  Milo,  D.  D.,  a  distin-  extraordinary  eloquence  in  its  communication, 
goished  Episcopal  clergyman,  professor,  and  which  was  enhanced  with  each  year.  He  re- 
author;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  man  signed  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  To  Dr. 
of  much  scholarship,  and  had  been  for  some  Bedford  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
years  professor  in   Columbia  College,  from  introdnceinto  the  United  States  tiie  ^^Obstet- 
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rical  Clinique  "  for  the  grataitons  treatment    commissary  dnty  at  yarioos  posts  for  the  next 

of  poor  women  in  the  ills  and  troubles  to  ten  years.    After  leaving  the  army  he  entered 

which  they  are  subject.    As  a  medical  writer  political  life  at  the  solicitation  of  nmoaerons 

Dr.  Bedford  stood  deservedly  high.    His  "  Dis-  iriends  who  appreciated  his  dear  intellect  and 

eases  of  Women  and  Children"  has  passed  high  charactei^     His   first   service   was   as 

through  ten  editions  in  this  country,  and  his  assistant  alderman  in  1882-^88,  and  alderman 

"Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics"  five  in  1888-'86,  of  the  third  ward  of  New-York 

editions,  and  both  have  been  republished  in  Oity,  being  elected  in  1884  to  be  president  of 

England,  and  translated  into  French  and  Ger-  the  board,  when  it  was  a  distinction  and  proof 

man.    Both  works,  as  well  as  his  occasional  of  integrity  to  be  in  the  City  Council.    la 

addresses  and  memorials,  are  characterized  by  1886,  WUliam  L.  Maroy,  then  Governor  of  the 

that  elegance  and  affluence  of  diction  which  State,  tendered  to  him  the  position  of  his 

were  marked  features  of  all  his  public  address-  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  it 

es.     In  private  life  Br.  Bedford  was  ezem-  was  not  accepted.    From  1889  to  1841  he 

plary,  courteous,  and  genial  in  all  his  relations  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 

to  his  family,  to  his  professional  brethren,  and  sentatives.    In  1850  and  1862  he  was  a  leading 

to  society.    He  was  a  devout  and  consistent  member  of  the  IS^^ew -York  Legislature,  but  upon 

Catholic,  and  his  fine  talents  and  large  in-  the  death  of  his  wife,  during  the  latter  year, 

fiuence  were  freely  given  to  the  promotion  of  retired  from  public  life  untu  the  outbrei  of 

the  Catholic  faith.  the  late  war,  when  he  visited  his  native  State 

Sept  6. — Ohilds,  Oevillb  W.,  an  eminent  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  her,  by  public ' 
practical  civil  engineer ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  speeches  and  private  eiforts,  from  severing 
He  was  early  in  the  employ  of  the  State  of  herself  from  the  Union.  Though  disappointed 
New  York,  and  was  from  1840  to  1847  chief  in  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  remained  thor- 
engineer  of  the  State  works ;  aided  in  the  oughly  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  through- 
construction  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  was  one  out  his  life  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
of  the  surveyors  of  the  snip-canal  across  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  progress  of  civil 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  designer  of  the  liberty. 

enlargement   of  the   Erie   Canal.     He  was        Sept.  10. — Alden,   Colonel  Bradfobd  B., 

highly  accomplished  in  his   profession,  and  U.  S.  A.,  a  distinguished  army  officer;  died  at 

sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  elevate  Newport,  B.  I.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  the 

its  standard  to  the  highest  point,  contributing  son  of  Ms^or  Roger  Alden,  aide-de-camp  to 

by  his  pen  to  its  literature  and  its  scientific  and  General  W  ashington  in  the  Revolution,  and 

practical  treatises  duringthe  past  forty  years,  was  bom  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West 

Sept.  7. — Clarks,  Dk  W itt  Clinton,  editor ;  Point  in  1831,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Fourth 
died  in  Burlington,  Vt.  He  was  bom  in  Sandy  U.  S.  Infantry.  For  several  years  he  was  aide- 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  in  1810 ;  graduated  at  Union  Col-  de-camp  to  General  Winfield  Scott^  and  was 
lege,   Schenectady ;    studied  law,  but  never  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  West 

$ractised ;    purchased   the   Burlmgton   Free  Point  from  1845  to  1852.    In  1868,  while  sta- 

'r«M  in  1846,  and  established  the  Burlington  tioned  at  Fort  Jones,  Califomia,  as  Captain  of 

Times  in  1858.     Previous  to  1840  he  was  the  Fourth  Infantry,  he  was  summoned  to 

Quartermaster-General;  was  Secretary  of  the  quell  a  formidable  uprising  of  the  Indians  on 

State  Senate  from  1840  to  1851 ;  member  of  Kogue   River,  Oregon,     instantly  repairing 

the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1857,  and  thither,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  with  a  small 

Secretary  of  that  body  in  1857  and  1870;  was  detachment  of  regulars,  he  raised  a  battalion 

a  presidential  elector  in  1860 ;  and  Executive  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  c<do- 

Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  nine  nel,  and  met  the  Indians  in  a  fierce  battle  near 

years.  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  receiving  a  wound  in  the 

Sept.  7. — ^MoNKOE,  Colonel  Jaues,  United  spine,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

States  Army,  and  late  member  of  Congress  Subsequently  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 

from  New  York ;  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  army,  and  travelled  in  Europe  for  his  health. 

71  years.    He  was  a  nephew  of  President  Unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  from  his  wound, 

^  Monroe,  and  was  bom  in  Albemarle  County,  and  therefore  unfitted  to  share  in  the  civil  war, 

Ya.,  September  10,   1799,  graduated  at  the  he  went  in  1861  to  the  petroleum  region  in 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  March  2,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  fortunate 

1815,  as  third  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  artU-  in  initiating  some  of  the  most  successful  petro- 

lery,  served  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  and  was  leum  enterprises  in  that  region.    Colonel  Alden 

wounded  while  directing  the  guns  on  board  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  elegant 

the  United  States  Frigate  Guerriere  in  an  ac-  tastes,  while  his  acquaintance  with  literature 

tion  with  an  Algerine  frigate  off  Cape  Bagot.  and  art,  heightened  by  his  extensive  travels, 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  served  rendered  him  a  valuable  companion, 
as  battalion-a^utant  of  artillery  at  New  Or-        Sept.  10. — Dekman,  Mayor  William,  British 

leans,  December  28,  1816,  to  December  18,  Army,  and  an  editor ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 

1817;  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brevet  M^'or-Gen-  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native 

eral  Winfield  Scott,  December  18,  1817,  to  of  Lancashire,  England,  held  the  position  of 

AprU  4, 1822 ;  and  on  ordnance,  garrison,  and  raf\jor  in  the  British  Army,  and  participated  in 
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the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Subseqiiently  he  came  tion  at  Yiemia,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 

to  America,  and  was  the  founder  and  editor  Botanical  Gardens  at  Vienna  and  Schdnbrunn. 

of  the  Truth- Teller  J  the  first  weekly  Catholic  His  first  work  of  magnitude  was  the  laying  out 

journal  published  in  America,  and  which  was  of  the  grounds  about  the  palace  of  the  famous 

about  fifteen  years  ago  merged  in  the  Irish-  Prince  Mettemich.    On  account  of  political 

American,  troubles,  he  left  Vienna  in  1848,  and  came  to 

8ej>t.  12. — ^Ltman,  Job,  died  at  Burlington,  this  country.    After  remaining  in  New  York 

Yt.    He  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  a  short  ti^ne,  ne  settled  at  Dalton,  Ga., 

December  9,  1781 ;   graduated  at  Dartmouth  where  for  some  time  his  services  were  sought 

College  in  1804,  where  he  was  a  fellow-student  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  Alexander  H. 

with  Daniel  Webster ;  studied  law  at  Windsor  Stephens  and  others.    He  returned  to  Vienna 

and  Haverhill,  N.  H. ;  practised  his  profession  in  1852,  and  was  made  Director  of  the  Botan- 

at  Woodstock ;   was  cashier  of  the  old  Ver-  ical  Gardens  there.    While  thus  engaged  he 

mont  State  Bank,  and  president  of  the  Wood-  wrote  a  work  on  botany  that  has  become  a 

stock  Bank  for  many  years ;  was  Court  Auditor  text-book  in  schools.    In  1866.  or  the  year 

for  a  long  period,  and  a  member  of  the  Gov-  following,  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief 

emor's  Council.    He  removed  to  Burlington  in  landscape-gardener  in  the  Central  Park  of 

1850.  New  York.    His  personal  superintendence  of 

Sept  13. — MiLLEE,  William  H.,  a  political  the  entire  work,  which  was  conducted  chiefly 

leader  in  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Harrisburg,  according  to  his  own  plans,  continued  up  to  the 

aged  42  years.    He  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  time  of  his  death.    Meantime  he  planned  and 

Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Middle  District,  1864-  superintended  many  improvements  in  thepub- 

1868,  and  member  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con-  lie  squares  of  the  city, 

gress,  Harrisburg  District.  Sept.  18. — ^Dawson.  John  L.,  a  Democratic 

Sept  18. — ^Ludlow,  FrrzHron,  a  magazine  politician  of  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Fayette 
writer,  and  author ;  died  at  Geneva,  Switzer-  County.  He  was  a  native  of  that  county ; 
land,  aged  83  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Bev.  H.  received  a  liberal  education  at  Washington 
G.  Ludlow,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman,  College,  studied  law  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
and  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  tice  of  his  profession.  Entering  into  politics  at 
He  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1855  by  an  early  age,  he  soon  took  a  leading  part  on  the 
anonymous  contributions  to  various  New-York  Democratic  side  in  all  current  controversies, 
journals.  In  1867  he  published  the  "  Hash-  and  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for 
eesh  Eater,"  which  portrays  the  pleasures  and  ^the  Western  District  pf  Pennsylvania  in  1845, 
pains  attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  by  President  Polk.  He  was  subsequently 
he  had  for  some  time  been  addicted.  Soon  elected  to  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third 
afterward  he  wrote  a  series  of  stories  for  ffar-  Congresses,  and  again  to  th#  Thirty-eighth, 
per^e  Magazine,  which  attained  considerable  during  which  hd  was  a  member  of  the  Corn- 
popularity,  and  were  collected  under  the  title  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Dawson  was 
of  "  Little  Brother."  He  also  contributed  for  the  author  of  the  Homestead  Bill  of  1854,  and 
other  mf^azines  and  published  two  more  books  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
— "The  Heart  of  the  Continent,"  a  collection  ventions  of  1844,  1848,  1866,  and  1860.  Dur- 
of  the  articles  he  had  written  for  the  Atlantic  ing  the  Administration  of  General  Pierce  he 
Monthly  on  a  journey  he  had  taken  across  the  was  tendered  the  office  of  Governor  of  Kansas, 
plains,  and  "  The  Opium  Habit,"  in  which  he  but  declined  the  position.  In  1864  he  was 
described  his  experience  with  opium.  He  final-  chosen  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  which 
ly  gave  up  the  nse  of  this  drug  as  he  had  ended  his  public  career. 

Previously  that  of  hasheesh,  but  not  until  his  Sept  19. — ^Kitts,  Johw,  centenarian  of  Bal- 
ealth  had  been  utterly  shattered.  timore ;  died  there,  aged  108  years.  He  was  a 
Sept  16. — ^Eetohitm,  Hibam,  an  eminent  teamster  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
lawyer  and  politician  of  New- York  City ;  died  Revolution,  and  was  for  many  years  Sergeant- 
at  Riverdale,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  at- Arms  of  Baltimore  City  Council. 
78  years.  He  was  born  in  one  of  the  northern  Sej^,  19. — Robertson,  Hezeihah  D.,  an  ao- 
counties  of  New  York,  and  removed  to  the  city  tive  Republican  of  New- York  State ;  died  in 
about  the  year  1831.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  aged  42  years, 
law  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession,  He  was  first  elected  to  office  in  1851,  when  he 
was  a  devoted  Whig  from  the  inception  of  the  was  chosen  Supervisor  by  the  people  of  Pound- 
party.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  ridge,  and  was  reelected  the  following  year. 
Daniel  Webster,  and  a  vigorous  advocate  of  He  then  removed  to  Bedford,  and  represented 
the  pnblio  schools,  which  he  ably  defended  in  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District,  comprising  West- 
a  sharp  and  well-remembered  contest  with  Chester,  Putnam,  an^  Rockland  Counties,  in 
Archbishop  Hughes.  Of  late  years  he  had  the  State  Senate  for  one  tenn.  and  had  also 
sympathized  with  the  Democracy.  since  1854  represented  Bedford  in  the  Board 

Sept  17.— PiLAT,  Ignatz  a.,   chief  land-  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County, 

scape-gardener  to  the  Central  Park;  died  in  Sept  21. — Gholson,  William  Y.,  an  able 

New  York,  aged  52  years.  He  was  bom  at  Asch-  Jftrist;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  for- 

ach,  Austria,  in  1816,  received  a  collegiate  educa-  merly  a  resident  of  Mississippi,  but  removed 
Vol.  X.— 87   A 
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to  Ohio  many  years  ago,  and  entered  on  the  port,  in  that  State,  aged  64  years.  He  was 
successful  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  bom  in  Centre  County,  in  1807,  was  appr^i- 
from  1854  to  1859  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  ticed  to  the  printing  business  before  reach- 
Court,  and  from  1860  to  1865  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  ing  the  age  of  thirteen,  and,  after  com- 
preme  Court  of  Ohio.  As  a  lawyer  and  jurist  pleting  his  trade,  worked  in  the  State 
he  had  few  equals  in  the  State.  He  observed  Printing-office,  at  Harrisburg,  then  under 
public  affairs  with  the  efre  of  a  statesman,  the  control  of  Simon  Cameron.  He  sub- 
and  was  an  effective  political  speaker.  Of  sequently  studied  law,  but  never  applied 
sterling  integrity,  he  was  faithM  to  every  for  admission  to  the  bar.  From  1827  to 
trust  confided  to  him,  and,  though  positive  and  1836  he  published  tlie  Lyeoming  Gazette.  In 
outspoken,  whenever  occasion  required  an  ex-  1889  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
pression  of  his  views,  his  character  was  never  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
tarnished  by  the  breath  of  calumny.  held  tliat  office  until  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 

Sept  22. — ^Houghton,  Gborgs  Fbsdebigic,  pointed  Auditor-General  of  the  State,  and  held 

an  eminent  jurist;  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.    He  that  position  for  three  years,  quitting  it  in  1846. 

was  bom  in  Guilford,  May  81,  1820.     After  He  served  one  term  of  three  years  as  State 

completing  a  preparatory  course  of  study  at  Senator.    On   quitting   the   Senate,  he  was 

the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute  in  1887,  he  chosen  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 

entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  Company,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position 

graduated  in  the  class  of  1839.    He  studied  until   the    company  was    consolidated    with 

law  in   the   office  of  Benjamin  Swift,   and  others  to  form  the  present  NoKhem  Central 

came  to  the  bar  in  1841.    In  1848-'49  Mr.  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  a 

Houghton  was  chosen  State  Secretary  of  Civil  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  re- 

and  Military  Affairs ;   and  in  1852-^58  was  mained  a  member  of  the  Board  until  his  eleo- 

State's  Attorney  for  Franklin  County.     He  tion  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  1857.    While 

established  the  Vermont  D^anscript  in  1854;  holding  that  office,  he  labored  sedulonsly  to 

was  subsequently  connected  with  the  Church  improve  the  internal  resources  of  the  State, 

J&urnal  of  New  York ;    contributed  largely  and  advance  her  best  interests, 

historical  and  biographical  sketches  to  various  Se^t  28. — ^Tatbs,  Brigadier-General  Chas., 

publications ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  died  in  New  York.    He  was 

the  Vermont  Historical  Society.    He  was  pres-  educated  at  Union  College,  and  was  for  many 

ident  of  that  society,  and  United  States  Com-  years  a  colonel  in  the  militia.     During  the 

missioner,  at  the  time  of  his  death.                   •  late  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer, 

Sept.  24. — Keyes,  Henbt,  President  of  the  and  accompanied  his  command  in  the  battle 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsio  River  Railroad ;  of  Gettysburg. 

died  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  aged  6/5  years.    He  was  Sept,  — .— -Satbe,  David  A.,  a  philanthropic 

bom  in  Vershire,  in  that  State,  and  was  educated  banker,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  died  tJbere,  aged 

for  mercantile  pursuits.    For  several  years  he  77  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 

was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor,  and  but  removed  to  Lexington  in  his  youth,  where 

frequently  a  delegate  of  his  party  to  national  he  became  a  successful  merchant  and  banker, 

conventions ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen-  Though  repeatedly  meeting  with  heavy  losses, 

ate  from  Orange  County,  in  1847  and  1848,  he  gave,  during  his  lifetime,  not  less  than  half 

and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  tlie  a  million  to  benevolent  objects.    He  expended 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society.    He  was  upon  the  Sayre  Institute  $100,000. 

also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  president  of  a  Sept  —  .--^eelt,  Jo^fh,  a  veteran  teacher, 

road  in  Kansas.  of  New  York ;   died  in  that  city,  aged   97 

Sept  24. — ^Rat,  Dr.  James  H.,  a  Journalist;  years.    lie  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but 

died  in  Chicago.    He  was  at  one  time  editor  removed  to  New  York  in  early  manhood,  and 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  at  the  time  of  taught  there  for  nearly  sixty  years, 

his  death  was  editor  of  the  Post  of  that  city.  Sept    — . — Wakefield,    Mrs.    Nawoy    V. 

Sept  27. — Cttmmings,  Mjyor  William  R.,  U.  Pbiest,  a  gifted  poetess ;  died  in  Winchendoa, 
S.  Assessor  of  the  First  District  of  New  York ;  Mass.,  aged  88  years.  She  early  displayed  a 
died  at  Jamaica,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  talent  for  writing,  but  was  best  known  to  the 
age.  During  the  late  war  he  commanded  a  public  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful  and  touch- 
battery  of  artillery,  and  took  part  in  the  bat-  mg  poem,  "  Over  the  River  they  bedcon  to 
ties  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  In  his  last  me,*'  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
campaign  he  contracted  disease  that  obliged  most  exquisite  lyrics  in  the  English  language. 
him  to  resign.  He  had  been  identified  with  Oct  6.---Steinberoeb,  Migor  Justus,  Pay- 
the  Republican  party  since  its  organization,  master  U.  S.  A. ;  died  at  Helena,  Montana  Ter- 
and  was  the  first  presttent  of  the  first  anti-  ritory,  aged  46  years.  Ho  was  bom  in  1825, 
slavery  society  formed  in  Indiana.  He  filled  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn.,  was  educated 
the  office  of  assessor  for  a  long  time,  and  ac-  at  Dickinson  CoUege,*^  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  af- 
ceptably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  resi-  terward  graduated  from  a  medical  college  in 
dents  of  the  district.  Philadelphia.    In  the  early  days  of  the  gold 

Sept:  27. — Packer,  William  F.,  formeny  excitement  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  became  a 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Williams-  resident  and  practising  physician  of  Marys- 
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yille,  California,  and  then  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  New  Hampsliire,  in  the  year  1789,  graduated 
where  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  old  Adams  Ex-  at  Middlebury  College,  and  spent  the  whole 
press  Company,  and  afterward  of  the  Pacific  of  his  ministerial  life  in  the  Southwest.  He 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  When  the  war  did  a  noble  work  many  years  ago  in  circnlat- 
broke  oat  in  1861,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  ing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Southwest,  and  con- 
Washington,  and  offered  his  services.  Under  tributed  a  valuable  geological  cabinet  to  Oak- 
the  auspices  of  Genev^l  George  Wright,  he  land  College. 

raised  a  regiment  of  Washington  Territory  Oct,  12. — ^Dean,  Gilbert,  a  New-York  poli- 

Yolunteertf,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  tician  and  jurist ;  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

and  which  he  commanded  in  a  manner  which  aged  51    years.     Borup  at  Pleasant  Valley, 

won  high  compliments  fh>m  his  superiors  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1819,  and 

rank.    In  1866  he  was  made  miyor  and  pay-  fitted  for  coUege,  in  part,  at  Amenia  Seminary 

master  in  the  regular  army,  and  served  for  in  that  county,  he  entered  the  class  of  1841  at 

some  time  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  in  Yale  College  in  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 

Texas,  previous  to  his  assignment  to  Montana,  year.    In  college  he  was  especially  prominent 

His  death  was  the  result  of  iiyuries  received  as  a  writer  and  debater,  his  scholarship,  how- 

by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  ever,  placing  him  very  high  in  rank  in  his 

Oct  9. — WEin>BLt,  CoBNELirs,  a  Democratic  t^lass.    After  his  graduation  he  studied  law, 

editor  and  politician;  died  at  Northampton,  and  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Litch- 

Mass.,  aged  57  years.    He  was  born  in  Cam-  field    County,    Conn.,   but   afterward  (May, 

bridge,  Washington  County,  educated  as   a  1844)  in  New  York.     He  was  a  practising 

printer,  and  became  well  versed  in  all  the  de-  lawyer  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1844-'55.    He 

partments  of  his  art.    He  was  connected  with  then  removed  his  ofiice  to  New-York  City, 

the  T^roy  Free  Press^  and  thQ  Albany  AtlaSj  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 

from  1840  to  I860,  when  he  removed  to  Wash-  of   the  well-known  firm  of  Beebe,  Dean  & 

ington,  D.  C,  and  was  for  several  years  Con-  Donohne,    and   had   a   large   and   lucrative 

gressional  Printer.  practice.    He  ^was  chosen  Representative  in 

Oct.  10. — JouBDAK,  John,  Superintendent  Congress  from  the  districts  composed  of 
of  the  Municipal  Police ;  died  in  New  York,  Dutchess  and  Putnam  Counties,  in  November, 
aged  43  years.  He  was  of  Irish  parentage,  1850,  and  again  in  1855.  He  served  three 
and  bom  in  New  York,  January  6,  }831.  years  in  Congress,  and  resigned  his  seat  to 
After  receiving  an  ordinary  common-school  accept  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
education,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re-  Court  of  New  York,  for  the  same  judicial 
sources  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  served  district,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
in  the  mailing  and  other  departments  of  Governor,  June,  1854,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
several  newspapers,  finally  being  perma-  term  of  Justice  Barculo,  deceased.  He  served 
nently  employea  in  the  Tribune  office,  in  on  the  bench  almost  eighteen  months,  and  was 
which,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  during  the  last  year  (1855)  one  of  the  judges 
made  foreman  of  the  mailing  department,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  November,  1862, 
He  resigned  this  place  through  ill  health  he  was  chosen  member  of  Assembly  from  New- 
May  11,  1853,  and  was  on  the  same  day  York  City,  where  he  resided  untU  his  death, 
appointed  in  the  police  force,  as  patrol-  spending  his  summers  in  Poughkeepsie. 
man,  and  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Ward.  He  Oct.  13. — ^Bulfinoh,  Bev.  Stephen  G.,  D.  D., 
performed  post  duty  under  Captain  (late  Com-  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author;  died  at 
missioner)  Brennan,  and  detailed  duty  in  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  61  years.  He  w;as  the 
Tombs  Police  Court,  and  subsequently  was  on  son  of  Thomas  Bulfinch,  the  eminent  architect 
the  reserve  corps.  On  the  organization  of  the  and  designer  of  the  national  Capitol  at  Wash- 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  he  resigned,  ington,  D.  C,  received  his  early  education  in 
but  returned  to  the  force  October  11,  1858.  that  city,  graduated  from  the  Cambridge  Di- 
On  April  24,  1860,  he  was  made  a  sergeant  by  vinity  School  in  1880.  and  immediately  entered 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  served  in  upon  his  ministerial  labors,  serving,  during  the 
the  Sixth  Precinct,  to  which  he  was  assigned,  forty  years  of  his  work,  in  five  or  six  different 
from  that  time  until  his  appointment  as  Super-  pulpits.  North  and  South.  He  was  the  author 
intendent.  On  the  81st  of  January,  1868,  he  of  several  well-known  works  of  a  religious 
was  appointed  captain  of  his  precinct,  to  fill  character,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  appointment  of  Cap-  press. 

tain  Dowling  to  a  chair  in  the  Board  of  Police  Oct,  16. — Olhbtead,  Rev.  James  Munson, 

Magistrates.    He  served  in  that  position  nntU  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  author,  and 

April  11, 1870,  when,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  scientist ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  76  years, 

the  Board  of  Commissioners,  he  was  appointed  He  was  bom  in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  County, 

Superintendent,  in  place  of  John  A.  Kennedy.  N.  Y.,  February  17,  1794,  graduated  at  Union 

As  a  detective  officer,  he  was  distinguished  for  College  in  1819,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 

his  acumen,  zeal,  and  energy.  Seminary  in  1822,  and  the  same  year,  having 

Oct.  11.— Chase,  Bev.  BBHJAMisr,  D.D.,  a  been  licensed  to  preach,  became  an  itinerant 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator ;  died  at  in  the  missionary  work.    In  June,  1825,  he  was 

Natchez.  Miss.,  aged  82  years.    He  was  bom  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
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of  Landisburg  and  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  nnceasing  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  seven  ginal  founders  of  the  "  Norwich  Free  Acad- 
years.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  churches  emy,"  and  a  munificent  donor  to  its  endow- 
in  Middle  Tuscarora,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  ment,  serving  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Snow  HiU,  Md.  Dr.  Oknstead  was  the  author  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  many 
of  some  valuable  works,  besides  occasional  years  he  made  an  annual  visit  to  all,  or  nearly 
sermons  and  essays.  His  little  volume,  en-  all,  the  public  schools  in  New-London  County, 
titled  "  Thoughts  and  Counsels  for  the  Super-  When  the  feeble  church,  which  embraced  a 
intend ent,"  was  very  popular,  as  also  '^Our  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians,  was 
First  Mother,"  and  "Noah  and  his  Times."  deprived  of  its  missionary  pastor.  General 
The  latter  was  a  very  elaborate  and  somewhat  'Williams  assumed  the  agency  necessary  to  the 
successful  effort  to  reconcile  the  Scriptural  continued  maintenance  of  a  Sabbath  service^ 
account  of  the  flood  with  the  theories  and  de-  and,  in  addition  to  pecuniary  aid,  gave  for  more 
ductions  of  modem  geology.  than  seventeen  years  his  personal  labors  as  a 

Get  17. — Gilliam,  Robebt  B.,  member  of  Sunday-school  teacher  among  that  people.    In 

Congress  elect  from  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  the  various  departments  of  missionary  work. 

District ;  died  in  Oxford,  N.  C.  home  and  foreign,  he  was  an  active  and  liberal 

Oct  17. — ^BiDGswAT,  RoBSBT,  an  editor  i  helper.  Being  connected  with  maritime  enter- 
died  in  Amherst  County,  Ya.  He  was  elected  prises,  he  was  the  sailor's  friend,  and  an  early 
to  Congress,  in  1869,  from  the  Fifth  District  and  constaivt  contributor  to  the  Seamen's  FHend 
as  a  Conservative.  He  was  formerly  editor  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice-pre^dent,  as 
of  the  Richmond  Whig.  also  to  the  American  Home  Missionary,  and 

Oct.  18. — ^Pebkins,  TnoMAs  Clapp,  an  emi-  the  American  Bible  Societies.  He  was  idso  a 
nent  lawyer;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  corporate  member  of  the  Board  of  Minions. 
72  years.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  graSu-  Oct,  29. — Bichabds,  Rev.  Geobob,  a  Con- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  t^ing  the  salu-  gregational  clergyman;  died  in  Bridgeport, 
tatory;  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Bonn.  He  was  a  native  of  New  England,  stud- 
Staples,  of  New  Haven,  and,  upon  his  admis-  led  at  Phillips  Academy,  And  over,  graduated 
sion  to  the  Hartford  bar,  rose  rapidly  to  dis-  at  Yale  College  in  1840,  studied  theology  at 
tinction  in  his  profession.  Gifted  with  an  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  from  1844  to 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory,  and  an  equal-  1845  was  tutor  in  his  college.  He  was  a  man 
ly  surprising  quickness  of  perception,  he  made  of  fine  scholarly  attainments  and  most  attrac- 
the  most  of  his  facts  and  authorities;  and  tive  social  qualities,  which,  with  his  fervent 
could  improvise  his  points,  as  the  trial  pro-  piety,  and  pastoral  gifts,  strongly  endeared  him 
gressed,  without  previous  knowledge  or  prep-  not  only  to  his  people,  but  to  all  who  were 
aration  of  the  case.    He  was  earnest  and  ez-  associated  with  him. 

haustive  in   argument,  using  his  precedents  (?<;f.  81.— Schaeffeb,  Brigadier-General  Wn.- 

atid  authorities  in  the  way  most  effective,  son,  U.S.  Yols.,  Governor  of  Utah;  died  at  Salt 

while  in  consultation  his  judgment  was  held  Lake.    He  was  bom  at  Jacksonville,  Hlinois, 

in  high  estimation.    Some  years  since  he  was  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  State.    At 

elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  ho  inomedtate- 

but  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  adhere  ly  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and 

to  his  profession.      Mr.  Perkins   married  a  served  during  the  entire  struggle  on  tiie  staff 

daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  of  General  Butler,  achieving  marked  distinc- 

Oct  22. — ^Penningtoit,  Rev.  J.  "W.  C,  D.  D.,  tion  during  that  generic's  several  cam- 
a  colored  Presbyterian  clergyman,  formerly  a  paigns.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
slave ;  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  aged  70  years,  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  where  he  remained  nn- 
He  escaped  from  slavery  at  the  age  of  twenty-  til  the  spfiJig  of  1870,  when  he  was  sent  to 
one  years,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York,  Utah  aa  Territorial  Governor,  and  during  his 
where  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  for  the  short  period  of  service  displayed  a  rem^kable 
ministry  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  then  in  degree  of  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Laight  Street,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cox.  He  Oct — . — Bbeweb,  Ebenezeb,  a  philanthro- 
was  subsequently  settled  in  Hartford,  and  later,  pist ;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Most  of  his  life 
over  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  was  spent  in  that  city,  where  he  was  the  lead- 
York.  For  two  or  three  years  past  he  had  ing  spirit  in  all  charitable  and  philanthropic 
been  laboring  with  zeal  and  success  among  the  movements,  devoting  large  sums  to  local  ob- 
freedmen  in  Florida.  He  received  the  degree  jeots  every  year,  and  in  his  will  making  liberal 
of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  bequests  not  only  to  city  objects,  but  also 
Germany.  to  missions,  and  various  charitable  societies 

Oct  28. — Williams,  General  "William*  an  abroad, 

eminent   philanthropist;    died   in   Norwich,  Oct  — . — Datis,  Brigadier- General  Has- 

Conn.,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Con-  bbouck,  U.  S.  Vols.,  a  daring  and  ^ilM  caval- 

necticut,  and  throughout  a  period  of  nearly  half  ry-officer;  was  lost  on  the  Cambria.    He  was 

a  century  was  identified  with  the  most  important  conspicuous  for  his  com>age  and  address  at 

interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  Stone- 

The  cause  of  popular  education  received  his  man's  raid. 
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OoL  — . — MoziSB,  JoBBPH,  an  American  relinquish  travelling,  whereupon  he  turned  his 
sculptor ;  died  at  Faids,  Switzerland,  aged  58  attention  to  journalism,  and  subsequently  he- 
years.  He  was  born  in  Kew-York  City,  in  came  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Raleign  Sentinel. 
1812,  and,  after  devoting  many  years  to  the  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Southern  rights, 
mercantile  trade,  retired  from  business,  and  Nov,  15. — ^Boot,  Edwabd  W.,  Professor  of 
subsequently  went  to  Rome,  Italy,  and  adopted  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College,  IT.  T. ;  died 
the  profession  of  a  sculptor.    Some  of  his  there,  aged  29  years. 

works  displayed  a  high  order  of  talent ;  among       Nov.  15. — Stabbttos:,  Oalvet  "W,,  an  enter- 

these  the  best  known  is  ** The  Prodigal  Son,"  prising  and  successful  newspaper  publisher; 

exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila-  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  a  practical 

delpbia.  printer,  and  by  his  industry  ^d  perseverance 

Oct.  — . — Wbiqht,  Rev.  Ltttheb,  a  Congre-  acquired  a  large  fortune,  with  which  he  ac-t 
gationalist  clergyman,  and  educator ;  died  in  complished  much  good.  In  1841  he  commenced 
East  Hampton,  Mass.,  f^ed  about  73  years,  the  publication  of  the  Cincinnati  Times  on  a 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1822,  with  borrowed  capital  of  $200,  and  soon  became  its 
distinguished  honors,  was  two  years  principal  sole  proprietor.  Later  he  was  also  associated 
of  an  academy  in  Jmuryland,  subsequently  for  with  the  Weekly  Times,  During  the  late  war 
several  years  tutor  in  Tale  College,  and  after-  he  carried  a  musket  in  the  ninety  days^  service; 
ward  filled  prominent  positions  at  the  head  of  did  efficient  duty  in  the  Covington  trenches  in 
important  educational  institutions  in  KewEng*  1862,  when  Cincinnati  was  threatened,  and 
land.  The  last  situation  of  this  kind,  which  he  aided  to  support  all  the  men  In  his  office  who 
held  till  his  resignation,  was  that  of  Principal  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
of  the  Williston  Seminary^  in  his  native  town,  Nov.  16. — Edson,  M^'or  Thsodobe,  U.  S.  A. ; 
East  Hampton,  Mass.,  an  mstitation  projected  died  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  aged  about  86  years. 
and  organized  by  himself,  and  endowed  by  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
the  liberality  of  his  friend  Samuel  Williston.  Point,  July  1,  1861,  and  was  immediately  made 
To  the  work  of  foundiug  the  seminary,  and  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  ordnance.  During 
giving  to  it  the  high  standing  and  character  it  the  late  war  he  served  with  honor,  being  ad- 
early  acquired,  for  the  term  of  forty  years  he  vanced  to  brevet-captaincy,  December  31, 1862, 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  earnest  nature,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle 
as  well  as  the  ample  resources  of  his  long  ex-  of  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  where  he  served  as  chief 
perience  and  ripe  scf^olarship.  of  ordnance  to  Miyor-General  Rosecrans.    He 

Nov,  1. — ^WoLFP,  Rev.  Bbbnabd  C,  D.  D.,  a  was  promoted  captain,  March  8,  1863 ;  brevet- 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Grerman) ;  miyor,  March  13, 1865,  "for  faithful  and  meri- 
died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  torious  services  in  the  Ordnance  Department; " 
a  professor  in  the  Mercersburg  Theological  and  mi^or,  December  15, 186T.  He  served  in 
Seminary  from  1854  to  1864.  command  of  the  Watertown,  Fort  Monroe, 

Nov.  9. — ^Allbk,  Rev.  D.  Hows,  D.  D.,  a  Rock  Island,  and  Columbus  Arsenals,  and  the 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  theological  pro-  Cincinnati  ordnance  depot,  as  post  commander 

fessor ;  died  at  Granville,  Ohio,  aged  about  65  of  Louisville  in  1862,  and  as  chief  of  ordnance 

years.    He  was  formerly  connected  with  Ma-  to  Rosecrans,  and  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 

rietta  College,  but  in  1880  was  called  to  Lane  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  Virginia,  and 

Seminary  to  fill  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  North  Carolina. 

and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  subsequently  was       Nov,  16. — ^Ejellooo,  Mobtimeb,  Civil  Engi- 

assigned  to  that  of  Systematic  Theology.    In  neer,  U.  S.  N. ;  was  killed  at  Key  West,  Fla., 

1867,  on  account  of  declining  health,  he  was  in  a  rencohtre  with  Surgeon  Wm.  M.  £jng. 

appointed  Professor  Emeritus.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1852,  from 

Nov,  9. — WioKES,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Presby-  New  York,  as  third  assistant  engineer;  was 

terian  clergyman  and  author ;  died  at  Orange,  with  Captain  Perry  in  the  Japan  Expedition, 

N.  J.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Niagara  when  she  assisted  in  laying 

L.  L,  in  1814;    graduated  at  Yale  College,  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1858.    During  the  late 

studied  theology  in  Princeton  and  New  Haven,  war  he  was  employed  in  the  Gulf  Squadron, 

and,  after  preaching  a  few  moiy^hs  iu  Troy,  re-  In  December,  1869,  he  was  ordered  to  the 

moved  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  was  pastor  of  monitor  Terror,  at  the  Charlestown  Navy- Yard,, 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there  from  1839  and  was  attached  to  that  vessel  when  he  met 

to  1869.    He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  with  his  untimely  death, 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works.    His  last       Nov,  17. — ^Db  Wint,  John  Petbb,  an  eminent 

production,  *^ The  Economy  of  the  Ages,"  was  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Fishkill;  died  there, 

a  profound  and  vigorous  treatise  on  &e  histo-  aged  83  years.    He  was  of  Dutch  and  West- 

ry  of  Redemption,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Indian  descent,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

Christ^s  kingdom.  and  at  a  very  early  age  removed  with  his  par- 

Nov,  11. — ^Pbll,  Rev.  W.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  ents  to  Fishkill,  where  his  father  had  purchased 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  died  at  Ra-  an  extensive  estate.    Here  he  resided  till  his 

leigh,  N.  C.   He  was  for  many  years  a  member  death.  In  1814  he  iliarried  the  grand-daughter 

of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  but  the  fail-  of  John  Adams,  the  marriage  taking  place  at 

ure  of  his  health  demanded  that  he  should  the  old  President's  family  mansion  in  Quincy, 
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Mass.    He  was  a  man  of  strong,  clear  intelli-  abroad.  While  here  lie  made  the  acqaaintance 

gence,  keenlj  alive  to  every  thing  of  public  of  his  wife,  a  Ouban  lady  of  Matanzas,  by 

interest — a  man  of  social,  and,  in  the  trne  sense  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  sarvives  him.  With 

of  the  word,  democratic  instincts.    In  politics,  the  money  gained  in  South  America,  he  came 

he  was  a  stanch  and  uncompromising  JRepub-  to  New-York  City,  where  he  undertook  to  give 

lican.  a  concert,  which  proved  a  failure  and  exhausted 

ITbv.  21. — ^FoLsoM,  AETmjR,  Haytian  Consul ;  his  resources.    In  this  dilemma,  he  recorded  a 

died  at  Orange.  N.  J.,  aged  76  years.    He  was  vow  to  wield  the  baton  no  longer,  and  oonra- 

a  native  of  Mame,  but  resided  for  nearly  fifty  geously  set  about  giving  lessons  in  vocal  music, 

years  in  the  Island  of  Hayti,  during  the  greater  thereby  relinquishing  his  prospects  a^  a  brilliant 

part  of  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  mercan-  orchestral  leader.    For  years  he  worked  in  an 

#tile  pursuits,  first  at  Jeremie,  and  afterward  at  untiring  manner,  commencing  his  labors  &e- 

Cape  Haytien.    At  the  latter  place  he  filled  quently  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  working 

for  many  years  the  office  of  American  consul ;  until  ten  at  night.    Although  not  gifted  with 

and  on  the  overthrow  of  Salnave^s  Government  a  rich  voice,  he  was  an  admirable  tridner. 

and  the  accession  of  President  Saget  to  power.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  as  the 

in  the  early  part  of  1870,  he  was  ofiered  the  best  known:  "Abridged  Art  of  Singing,"  1857; 

EostofHaytian  consul  in  New-YorkOity,  which  "Method  for  the  Baritone,"  1858;  "Method 

e  accepted.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  for  the  Tenor  "  1866 ;   "  Melodic  Exercises," 

Hay tians  of  all  classes  for  his  many  virtues,  and  1865;  "  New  Method,"  1869.    As  a  composer, 

for  the  deep  interest  he  ever  manifested  in  the  the  love-song  he  dedicated  to  his  wife  shortly 

welfare  of  their  country.  before  his  marriage  is  considered  very  bril- 

Nbv.  24. — Cabteb,  Commodore  John  C,  U.  liant.    It  is  entitled  A  U  Aecanto^  and  is  a 

S.  N. ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  65  years,  melody  in  the  cantabile  style.    His  0  SalutarU 

He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1805 ;  was  appoint-  prayer,  for  a  soprano  voice,  also  contains  much 

ed  to  the  naval  service  from  Kentucky,  March  1,  merit.    Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  com- 

1825 ;  served  on  the  sloop  Lexington  in  1827,  posed,  in  an  inspired  moment,  "There  is  Light 

the  frigate  Delaware,  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Sky,"  an  exquisite  and  touching  piece 

squadron,  in  1829-'80 ;  June  4,  1831,  was  pro-  of  music. 

moted  to  past  midshipman,  and  commissioned  Nov.  26. — Stone,  Rev.  Benjamin  Pkbjonb, 

as  lieutenant  February  9,  1887.    He  served  D.D.,  a Congregationalist clergyman^  editor,  and 

on  the  frigate  Macedouian  in  the  West  Indies,  author;  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  70  years, 

in  1840;  the  receiving-ship  at  New  York,  1845;  He  was  born  in  Beading,  Yt;  graduated  at 

the  steamer  Mississippi,  of  the  home  squadron,  Middlebury  College ;  studied  theology  in  An- 

1846 ;  the  frigate  Baritan,  and  the  Massachu-  dover,  in  the  class  of  1831 ;  was  a  pastor  for 

setts,  both  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  besides  per-  six  years,  and  from  1887  to  1859  was  Secre- 

forming  land  duty  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  tary,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  time  Treasurer, 

On  the  7th  of  February.  1837,  he  was  com-  of  the  New-Hampshire   Missionary  Society, 

missioned  a  lieutenant,  ana  September  14, 1855,  During  these  years  he  travelled  65,000  miles, 

was  made  commander.    In  1862  with  the  com-  Since  1862  he  had  been  a  director  of  the 

mission  of  commodore,  he  commanded  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.    He  sus- 

steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes.   After  the  war,  tained  a  high  rank  as  a  theologian  and,writer. 

he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  receiving-  Kox,  27. — Gowans,  William,  an  antiquarian 

ship  Vermont,  and  more  recently  had  been  bookseller  and  author;  died  in  New  York, 

stationed  at  the  naval  rendezvous  at  San  Fran-  aged  66  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 

Cisco,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  Lismahagow,   County  of  Lanark,  Southwest 

Nov.  24. — Jacobson,  Bev.  John  Chmstian,  division  of  Scotland,  on  the  29th  of  March, 

bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  died  at  Beth-  1805.    His  parents  were  farmers  of  the  genu- 

lehem,  Pa.,  aged  75  years.    He  had  been  in  ine  Scotch  tjrpe ;  strong  in  their  integrity  and 

active  service  as  minister  and  bishop  for  more  sense  of  right  and  wrong.    The  son  was  edu- 

than  fifty  years,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  and  oated  at  the  parish  school  at  Greenhill,  near 

beloved.  the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  to  which  region  his 

Nov,  26. — ^Blssmi,  Cablo,  a  music-teacher,  father  removedtfoon  after  his  birth.  At  four- 
composer,  and  writer ;  died  in  Irvington,  N.  J.,  teen  he  was  called  from  his  books  and  )4aced 
aged  58  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Cnneo,  upon  the  farm,  but  the  work  proved  nnfavora- 
Piedmont,  and  was  born  in  1812.  His  parents  ble  to  his  health.  In  June,  1821,  the  family 
being  musicians,  he  was  placed  at  an  earlv  age  left  Scotland  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  ar- 
under  the  best  masters  in  training  for.  a  violin-  rived  in  July  following.  During  ike  same 
ist,  devoting  himself  so  wholly  to  his  studies,  month  Mr.  Gowans  removed  with  his  parents 
that  in  his  twentieth  year  he  had  already  at-  to  Crawford  County,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
tained  to  some  distinction  as  an  instrumentalist,  until  September,  1830,  when  he  commenced 
Soon  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  proceed  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Chatham  Sto'eet, 
with  a  Genoese  operatic  company  to  South  New  York.  His  capital  was  limited,  but  he  sup- 
America,  and  so  much  musical  knowledge  did  plied  in  energy,  patience,  and  economy,  what 
he  evince,  that  he  w^as  elected  to  the  post  of  he  lacked  in  funds,  and  little  by  little  advanced 
director  of  the  troupe  shortly  after  their  arrival  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
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and  extensive  bibliopolists  in  this  country.  His  tendent.  He  visited  England,  both  going  and 
first  publications  were  "  Platens  Phoedon ;  or,  returning,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Wil- 
Dialogue  on  the  Immortalityof  the  Soul,"  which  berforce,  Lord  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for 
appeared  in  1888,  and  '^ThePhosnix,"  acollec-  the  Colonies,  and  other  prominent  men,  who 
tion  of  ancient  and  rare  fragments  of  the  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  African  enter- 
greatest  philosophers,  etc.,  published  in  1835.  prise.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  buried  his 
Mr.  Go  wans'  bibliographical  knowledge  was  associate,  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  sea,  and  arrived  in 
as  thorough  as  it  was  extensive,  and  his  Jadg-  his  native  land  October  22,  1818.  He  pursued 
ment  npon  all  matters  involving  research  into  his  theological  studies  at  Andover  and  JPrince- 
antique  histories  was  sound.  He  knew  some-  ton,  and  in  March,  1821,  was  ordained  pastor 
thing  about  every  book  sold,  and  the  knowl-  of  the  church  at  Dedham,  with  which  he  re- 
edge  which  ho  had  once  acquired  he  never  mained  for  fifty  years ;  retiring,  however,  from 
suffered  to  escape  him.    His  literary  store-  the  active  labors  of  the  pastoral  office  in  1861. 

^  room  was  filled  with  a  vast  mass  of  rare  and  Dr.  Burgess  published,  in  1840,  "  The  Dedham 

curious  literature,  amounting  to  over  200,000  Pulpit,"  being  sermons  by  the  pastors  of  the 

volumes.  first  church  in  Dedham,  in  the  seventeenth  and 

No^,  29^Blood,  Isaiah,  a  New- York  State  eighteenth  centuries,  with  a  centennial  by  liim- 

Senator;  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Coun-  self;  also  in  1865  an  octavo  volume,  "  The  Bur- 

ty,  aged  68  years.    In  1852  he  was  elected  to  gess  Genealogy."    Dr.  Burgess  was  a  man  of 

the  Assembly,  and  in  1861  to  the  State  Senate,  decided  opinions,  and   an  example  of  wide 

In  1869  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate.  Christian  charity,  liberality,  and  benevolence. 

•    He  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  is  Bto*  6. — ^Suluvan,  Jebemiah,  an  American 

said  to  have  been  generous  in  its  use,  both  in  lawyer   and  Judge,  born    in    Harrisonburg, 

dispensing  hospitality  and  in  contributiog  to  Va.,  July  21, 1794 ;  died  at  Madison,  Ind.,  ag^ 

benevolent  and  religious  objects.    He  was  the  76  years.    He  received  a  good  academical  and 

Sroprietor  of  extensive  manufacturing  works  legal  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

1  Ballston  Spa.  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1814.    He  served  for 

N<yo,  29. — Goss,  Mrs.  Lttslla,  a  centenarian ;  some  time  as  mcyor  of  volunteers  in  the  War 

died  in  Orland,  Me.,  aged  107  years.    The  im-  of  1812.    In  1816  he  moved  to  Indiana,  and 

mediate  cause  of  her  death  was  a  fall  which  settled  in  Madison,  then  a  small  hamlet,  in  the 

broke  her  leg.  practice  of  his  profession.    In  1820  he  was 

Dw.  2. — ^Washingtox,  Colonel  W.  D.,  the  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  which  then  sat 

'^  pamter  of  the  "Burial  of  Latanae,"  and  Pro-  at  Oorydon,    While  he  was  a  member  of  the 

lessor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Virginia  Military  Legislature,  a  commission,  appointed  to  locate 

Institute ;  died  at  Lexington,  Va.  the  capital,  reported  in  favor  of  the  township 

Dm,  4. — Owen,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  mis-  where  it  is  now  established,  and,  on  the  con- 

sionary  in  India ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  firmation  of  their  report,  Mr.  Sullivan  proposed 

He  was  bom  at  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  the  name  of  Indianapolis,  and  it  was  adopted. 

N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  and  Prom  1831  to  1837  he  was  one  of  the  Fund 

Seminary,  where  he  took  a  high  stand  for  Commissioners  for  the  State.    In  1837  he  was 

scholarship,  and  soon  after  went  to  India,  under  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 

the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.    He  bench  of  the  State.    He  was  a  compeer  of 

was  stationed  at  Allahabad,  where  he  spent  Blackford  and  Dewey,  a  Supreme  Court  chosen 

the  greater  j^art  of  his  life,  and  where  he  was  at  a  period  when  the  jurisprudence  of  Indiana 

eminently  nsefbl,  especially  in  the  translation  was  in  a  formative  state,  and  of  equal  distinc- 

of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  preparation  of  com-  tion  with  his  two  colleagues  in  a  court  which, 

mentaries  and  other  books  adapted  to  the  during  their  incumbency,  and  since,  has  been 

wants  of  the  people.    His  health  naving  been  regaraed  as  a  model  of  learning  and  integrity. 

impaired  by  nearly  thirty  years'  continuous  As  a  judge,  he  was  sound,  conservative,  and 

residence  in  India,  he  had  taken  a  respite  to  cautious ;  his  decisions  were  marked  by  a  force 

visit   the  Holy  Land, .  Germany,  and  Great  of  logic,  a  clearness  and  elegance  of  diction, 

Britain,  but  was  attacked  with  sickness  in  and  a  mastery  of  the  principles  and  history  of 
Scotland,  which  proved  fatal.                             .  the  law,  which  made  them  conspicuous  among 

Dec.  6. — ^BuBQBss,  Ebenzzbb,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  the  many  able  judgments  ^anating  from  our 

gregationalist  clergyman  and  author;  died  in  highest  courts.    In  1869  the  State  Legislature 

Dedham,  Mass.,  aged  81  years.    He  was  born  established  a  criminal  court  in  Jefferson  Coun- 

in  Wareham,  Mass.,  April  1,  1790,  of  Puritan  ty,  and  Judge  Sullivan  was  appointed  by  Gov- 

fltock ;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  B.  I.,  ernor  Baker  its  judge,  which  position  he  held 

in  1809,  with  distinguished  honor;  became  a  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

tutor  in  that  college,  and  subsequently  was  a  Dec,  6. — ^Walbbidoe,  Hibam,  an  enterprising 

professor  in  Vermont  University.  On  Novem-  merchant  and  politician,  of  New-York  City ; 

ber  16,  1817,  in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  died  there,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in 

Mills,  he  sailed  for  Africa  under  the  auspices  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1821 ;  removed  to 

of  the  American  Colonization  Society ;  became  Ohio  with  his  parents  in  early  life,  received 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  a  go«d  education  at  the  Ohio  University,  and 

and  was  invited  to  the  position  of  superin-  during  the  Harrison  campaign  became  deeply 
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interested  in  political  matters — ^being  himself  engaged  in  the  printing  bnsiness,  and  sabse- 

a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Harrison,  qnently  vras  for  many  years  editor  and  pnb- 

Affcer  the  election  he  entered  upon  the  study  Hsher  of  the  Pittsbnrg  StaUwnan.    At  this 

of  law  in  Toledo,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  period  of  life  he  was  ad;ively  engaged  in  poli- 

the  State  courts  at  tibe  age  of  twenty-one,  and  tics,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  recorder  of 

the  following  year  appeared  before  the  Su-  deeds,  and  afterward  canal  commissioner.    At 

greme  Oourt.    The  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 

owever,  led  him  to  abandon  his  law-office  for  he  was  commissioned  paymaster  in  the  army, 

a  larger  experience  and  busier  life  among  mer-  and  accompanied  General  Taylor^s  command  to 

chants  and  speculators.    His  personal  popu-  the  seat  of  war,  after  which  he  was  made 

larity  was  so  great  that  he  was  elected  colonel  military  storekeeper  at  the  Alleghany  Arsenal, 

of  the  State  militia  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  where  he  remained  until  about  1863,  when  be 

and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  was  retired  on  the  usual  pay  and  allowances, 

brigadier-general.    It  was  at  this  time  that  his  Migor  Butler  was  a  political  writer  of  fine 

restiess  mind  was  betrayed  into  a  most  vision-  ability,  and  possessed  rare  capacity  for  busi- 

ary  scheme.    Excitement  with  reference  to  the  ness. 

admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  ran  yery  Dec,  8. — ^Beals,  Wiliiaic,  a  newspaper  pub- 
high,  and  young  Walbridge  and  a  few  of  his  lisher,  and  prominent  citizen  of  Boston ;  died 
intimate  friends  formed  a  plan  of  establishing  there,  aged  86  years.  When  a  young  lad  lie 
four  newspapers,  at  Houston,  Galveston,  Au»-  entered  the  counting-room  of  the  Boston 
tin,  and  another  point,  to  advocate  the  inde-  Gazette^  continuing  there  until  he  became  one 
pendence  of  Texas,  and  to  create  an  anti-an-  ofthe  proprietors  of  that  journal.  Subsequent- 
nexation  sentiment  throughout^  the  State.  The  ly  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  Gazette,  he 
scheme  was  a  wild  one,  but  the  young  confed-  purchased  a  share  in  the  Boston  Pat,  which 
erates  engaged  in  it  with  great  spirit,  and  can-  he  held  for  nearly  thirty-five  years, 
vassed  the  State  with  reference  to  the  estab-  Dee,  9. — ^Pbooub,  Akthont,  an  old  resident 
lishment  of  their  journals.  The  annexation  of  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  aged  109  years. 
Texas  rendered  their  enterprise  futile,  and  Dee,  10. — Bubket,  David  G.,  an  eminent 
Walbridge  returned  to  Toledo,  whence  he  re-  citizen  of  Texas;  died  in  Galveston,  aged  80 
moved  to  New  York  in  1847,  to  engage  in  ex-  years.  He  was  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
tensive  commercial  transactions.  In  1848  he  in  1790,  and  was  the  son  of  Surgeon-General 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  an  Burnet,  a  Revolutionary  hero.  When  very 
Assemblyman  from  one  of  tibe  }ower  wards,  young  he  repaired  to  the  South  American  col- 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  1852  onies  and  sought  service  in  their  conflict  with 
he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  represent  Spain  for  independence.  Later  he  went  to 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  at  Washing-  Texas,  then  a  Mexican  State,  and  entered 
ton.  His  short  career  during  a  single  session  zealously  into  the  contest  to  wrest  the  State 
of  Congress  was  marked  by  the  advocacy  of  a  from  Mexico  and  establish  a  republic.  Burnet 
Pacific  Bailroad  bill,  and  the  introduction  of  a  and  Houston  were  candidate's  for  the  presi- 
bill  to  regulate  the  militia  of  the  seas,  which  dency,  the  former  succeeding  by  a  large  ma- 
attracted  a  great  share  of  public  attention  at  the  jority.  He  remained  in  the  South  during  the 
time.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  re-  war,  and  at  its  close  was  elected  in  1866  to  the 
tired  from  public  life.  At  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Senate  fk^om  Texas,  ^t  Congress 
war  he  was  an  outspoken  Union  man.    He  was  refused  to  admit  him. 

a  warm  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  Dec,  12. — Lattnitz,  Robbbt  E.,  an  eminent 

and  was  offered  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet.   He  was  Ameriean  sculptor ;  died  in  New- York  City, 

also  tendered  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  aged  64  years.    He  was  bom  in  Russia^  but 

the  army,  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  men  had  resided  in  the  United  States  since  1830. 

of  military  education  should  occupy  posts  of  He  was  formerly  quartermaster  and  captain 

trust  and  responsibility.  During  the  war  he  fre-  of  engineers  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  B. 

quently  addressed  the  Bofurds  of  Trade  in  West-  N.  Y.  Among  his  productions  were  the  Pulaski 

em  cities,  advocating  a  powerful  support  of  Monument,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  statue  of 

the  Government,  g^e  was  Vice-President  of  (Jeneral  Thomas,  now  in   Troy ;  also  many 

the  National  Commercial  Convention  at  Clii-  handsome  monuments  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 

cago,  and  subsequently  presided  at  similar  con-  tery. 

ventions  in  Detroit  ana  Louisville.  At  these  Dec.  18. — Hoofeb,  Edwabd,  an  engraver ; 
meetings  he  advocated  free  banking,  a  reduc-  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  1.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
tion  of  taxation,  and  the  development  of  the  land,  and  since  1850  had  devoted  himself  to  bis 
resources  of  the  West.  He  was  also  promi-  profession  in  Brooklyn,  as  one  of  the  firm  of 
nently  identified  with  the  Chamber  of  Com-  Bobbett  &  Hooper.  As  an  artist  in  water- 
merce  of  New  York.  colors,  Mr.  Hooper's  productions,  which  his 
Dee.  7. — Butlbe,  Captain  John  B.,  a  retired  modesty  would  only  occasionally  allow  to  be 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army ;  died  at  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  aged  78  yearp.  were  admirable  for  accuracy  of  drawing  and 
He  served  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  1812,  harmony  of  coloring.  He  was  one  of  the  few- 
after  which  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  originators  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Painters 
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in  Water-Oolora,  and  tho  friend  of  the  pro-  oessively  clerk,  bil>-broker,    editor,    printer, 

fession,  both  in  that  citj  and  in  New  York.  singer  of  comic  songs,  in  the  prize-ring,  cir- 

Dec,  14. — Wbbd,  Ber.  Hknby  B.,  D.  D.,  a  oos-rider,   commercial  traveller,  peddler,  and 

Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  at  West  Phila-  tradesman.    In  1817  he  settled  np  his  affairs 

delphia,  aged  83  years.    He  took  his  theologi-  and  betook  himself  to  the  stage.    After  na- 

oal  coarse  at  Princeton,  graduated  in  1814,  meroos  successes  in  England,  he  came  to  the 

and  goon  after  became  pastor   of  the  First  United  States  in  1827,  and  from .  that  time  to 

Presbyterian  Ohoroh  of  Albany,  K.  Y.    He  January,  1870,  he  had  been  an  actor  almost 

was  also  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  constantly  in   comic   parts,  winning  golden 

the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Wheeling,  opinions  from  audiences  in  almost  every  oon- 

Ya.    Although  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  siderable  town  in  the  United  States.    He  was 

infirmities  of  age,  he  had  ceased  from  the  ac-  one  of  the  best  of  the  humorous  actors  of  the 

tive  Diinistry,  he  continued  to  hold  the  rela-  old  school,  and  was  honorable  and  exemplary 

tion  of  pastor  emeritus  until  he  died.    He  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

a  man  of  commanding  ability,  who  in  other  Dec,  19. — ^Talbot,  Lieutenant  John  G.,  U. 

days  exerted  a  profound  and  wholesome  infla-  S.  N.,  a  gallant  young  officer ;  was  lost  on  the 

enoe  in  the  church  of  that  region.  breakers  of  the  Island  of  Eauai,  Sandwich 

Dec.  VI, — Bbxbsb,  Bear- Admiral  Saicubl  L.,  Islands.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Saginaw, 
U.  S.  N. ;  died  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  which  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Ocean  Island,  in 
aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  in  1794,  and  re-  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  volunteered  to  go  in  an 
ceived  Ms  naval  appointment  December  10,  open  boat  to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  1,600 
1810.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  miles,  to  seek  assistance  for  the  relief  of  his 
1812,  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  battle  of  shipwrecked  comrades.  After  experienciug 
Lake  Ohamplain,  and,  passing  through  the  with  the  utmost  fortitude  every  privation  and 
grades  of  lieutenant  and  commander,  was  com-  hardship,  even  to  the  last  stages  of  starvation, 
missioned  captain  in  1841,  and  was' assigned  to  he,  with  two  of  his  men,  was  lost  just  at  the 
the  command  of  the  Cumberland  in  1845.  In  completion  of  his  fearful  voyage.  He  was  a 
the  Mexican  War  he  did  good  service  at  Tnspan,  young  man  of  the  most  upright  character,  and 
Tobasco,  and  the  siege  of  Vera  Ornz.  Subse-  of  great  moral  worth,  conscientious  and  exact 
quently  he  served  on  the  lakes,  at  Norfolk  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties. 
Navy-Yard,  and  as  commander  of  the  European  Dec.  25. — ^Knowlton,  Oaptdn  Mineb,  U.  S. 
squadron,  1856-^58.  At  the  breakbig  out  of  A. ;  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  aged  66  years, 
the  war  he  commanded  the  Brooklyn  Navy-  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  was 
Yard ;  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1865,  and  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
port-admiral  at  Philadelphia,  in  1869.  After  First  Artillery.  With  this  regiment  he  con- 
sixty  years  of  public  service  he  went  on  the  tinned  until  1861,  rising  through  the  grades  of 
retired  list  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  second  and  first  lieutenant  to  that  of  captain 
Department  restricting  the  position  of  port-  in  1846.  He  was  for  a  period  of  nearly  four- 
admiral  to  the  port  of  New  York.  teen  years  instructor  in  mathematics,  French, 

Dec.  17. — Oaswell,    Bev.  Hbvbt,  D.  D.  ;  and  artillery,  at  West  Point.    With  a  view  of 

Yicar  of  Fish^dean  and  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  studying  foreign  military  science,  he  went  to 

England;  died  at  his  residence  in  Franklin.  Algeria  in  1846,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the 

Pa.    He*  was  the  first  ordained  graduate  of  celebrated  Marshal   Bugeaud.     Subsequently 

Kenyon  College,  having  come  to  this  country  he  participated  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in 

in  182&    In  1842  he  returned  to  England,  and  1846,  and  later  was  in  the  recruiting  service 

procured  a  living  in  the  Established  Ohnrch  by  and  on  engineer  duty.    In  1861  he  was  retired 

special  act  of  Parliament.    After  holding  sev-  from  active  service   for   disability  resulting 

eral  church  offices  there,  he  came  here  again  from  long  and  faithful  service,  and  from  dis- 

about  two  years  ago  to  resume  his  old  duti^  ease  and  exposure  in  the  line  of  duty.    Oap- 

Dec  18. — GABDzaiEB,   Oommodore  William  tain  Ejiowlton  was  the  author  of  *'  Notes  on 

H.,  U.  8.  N.,  an  officer  of  great  merit;  died  in  Gunpowder,  Cannon,  and  Projectiles,"  1840; 

Philadelphia,  aged  70  years.    He  was  bom  in  and  the  compiler  of  "  Instructions  and  Begu- 

1800,  entered  the  service  in  1814,  was  made  lations  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  &e 

lieutenant  in  1825,  commander  in  1841,  and  United  States,"  1861. 

was  appointed  to  the  Yandalia  in  1850.    In  Dec.  27.  —  Ctttlbb,  Elbridob  Jbffsbson, 

1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Harvard 

and  hi  that  capacity  commanded  the  fHgate  College ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    He  was  a 

Colorado.    In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  brilliant  writer,  and  an  able,  though  generous, 

Mare  Island  station,  and  the  following  year  critic.    A  volume  of  poems  published  by  him 

was  commissioned  commodore.  some  years  since  awakened  the  desire  in  all 

Dec,  19. — ^HoLLJLKD,  Gsonas,  a  veteran  act*  who  read  them  that  he  should  write  more.   His 

or ;  died  in  New- York  City,  aged  80  years,  criticisms  in  the  North  Afnerican  Eevicto  and 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  1790,  had  good  other  periodicals  gave  evidence  of  remarkable 

educationsd  advantages  in  boyhood,  but  was  criticfll  ability.    In  private  life  Prof.  Cutler 

more  fond  of  sport  than  books.    Between  his  was  modest  and  diffident,  but  genial  when 

eighteenth  and  twenty-sixth  year  he  was  sue-  among  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  his 
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worth.    lie  was  gi'eatly  etteemed  and  beloved  and,  haying  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  drawing, 

thronghout  the  circle  of  hia  acquaintance.  studied  his  art  in  Birmingham,  and  in  his  sev- 

Dee,  28. — Clagoett,  William,  formerly  a  enteenth  year  removed  to  London  for  the  fur- 
prominent  Democratic  politician  of  New  ther  prosecution  of  his  studies.  But  already 
Hampshire;  died  in  Portsmouth,  aged  80  he  was  so  far  advanced  that  two  of  his  pic- 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  in  tures  were  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  ex- 
1790 ;  served  as  a  Representative  and  Senator,  hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  bis 
and  from  1880  to  1838  was  a  naval  officer  of  greatest  works  are  "England,''  ^^ London Koad 
Portsmouth.  He  wrote  freely  for  the  press  a  Hundred  Years  ago,"  **  The  Weald  of  Kent," 
for  many  years,  on  agriculture,  antislavery,  "Home  by  the  Sands,"  and  "Wind  on  Shore." 
and  other  matters.  The  latter  portion  of  his  He  also  painted  an  extensive  series  of  pictures 
life  was  passed  in  obscurity.  from  the  scenery  of  North  Wales,     He  was 

Dec,  29. — Wellfobd,  B.  R.,  M.  D.,  a  promi-  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 

nent  physician,  and  for  many  years  a  Profess-  1842  and  a  Royal  Academician  in  1851. 

or  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Jan.  8. — ^Hastings,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas, 

College;  died  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  a^ed 74 years.  K.  0.  B.;  died  in  London,  aged  70  years.    He 

Dee.  81. — Hammond,  Edwin;  died  in  Mid-  was  born  in  1790,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 

dlebury,  Vt,  aged  70  years.    He  was  the  most  age,  and  saw  much  active  service  in  the  WiJ- 

famons  sheep-breeder  in  the  State,  some  of  his  cheren  expedition  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 

sheep  having  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.    He  Ho  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Undaunted ;  was 

was  the  founder  of  the  State  Agricultural  So-  in  command  of  the  gunnery  establishment  on 

ciety,  and  tras  prominently  identified  with  the  H/  M.  S.  Excellent  from  1884  to  1845,  and  for 

agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  six  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Naval 

Dee. — . — Clabke,  Judge  Gatlord  J.,  aju-  College  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  principal 
rist  and  journalist ;  was  murdered  in  El  Paso,  storekeeper  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Texas,  aged  84  years.  He  graduated  at  Union  Ordnance  from  1845  to  1856,  when  that  office 
College,  Schenectady,  in  1859,  and  entered  upon  was  abolished,  was  made  a  0.  B.  for  his  im- 
his  career  as  a  journalist  on  the  West  Troy  provements  in  naval  gunnery,  K.  C.  B.  for  bis 
Devwcrat  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Al-  services  at  the  Board  of  Ordnance  during  the 
bany  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Crimean  War,  and  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
In  1860  he  returned  to  journalism,  taking  the  for  the  County  of  Hereford, 
editorial  direction  of  the  LocJ^rt  Adtertiser^  Jan.  10. — ^Pbatt,  John  Tidd,  an  English 
which  he  conducted  successfully  until  1862,  philanthropist  and  author;  died  in  London, 
when  he  was  allured  into  politics,  and  was  aged  72  years.  He  was  bom  1797,  was  admitted 
elected  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  at  the  age  of  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  In  Michaelmas 
twenty-six.  He  held  this  office  for  three  years,  Term,  1824,  held  the  office  of  consulting  bar- 
discharging  its  duties  with  honor  to  himself  and  rist^r  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
fidelity  to  the  State.  In  1866  he  removed  to  of  the  National  Debt  since  1828,  was  Registrar 
Nebraska,  and  there  practised  law  for  two  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  barrister  for  savings- 
years.  In  1868  he  settled  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  banks.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  val- 
where  he  had  since  resided,  practising  his  pro-  uable  legal  treatises,  among  which  are,  ^^  Sum- 
fession,  and  also  holding  the  position  of  In-  mary  of  the  History  of  Savings-Banks"  (1846), 
spector  of  Customs.  In  July,  1870,  be  was  "Law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies"  (1855), 
appointed  by  Governor  Davis  Judge  of  the  "Laws  of  Hirfi  ways,"  and  an  "Analysis  of 
Twenty-fifth  Judicial  District  of  Texas,  which  the  Property  Tax  Act."  He  was  a  Deputy- 
position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
Judge  Clarke  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  Jan.  14. — Levassob,  Piebee,  a  French  co- 
integrity  and  unflinching  patriotism.  He  filled  median  and  singer;  died  in  Paris,  aged  62 
the  places  ho  was  called  to  occupy  with  uni-  years.  He  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau,  in  1808, 
form  ability,  and  in  all  oases  gained  the  high  educated  in  Paris,  and  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
respect  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  tile  business,  but  in  1880  commenced  his 
thrown  in  contact.  He  had  contributed  several  career  as  a  singer  in  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
poems  to  our  war-lyric  literature,  which  at-  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  made  an  enga^e- 
tained  more  than  passing  notice,  and  in  his  ment  at  the  Novelties,  of  that  city,  but  this 
new  sphere,  among  the  turbulent  elements  of  was  soon  terminated  by  the  closing  of  that 
Southern  society,  he  had  exerted  marked  in-  theatre.  He  returned  to  business  again,  but 
fluence  for  good.  only  for  a  short  time,  when  Mile.  Dqjazet  pro- 

Dee.  — . — Leebon,  Mrs.  Eliza,  a  centenarian ;  cured  him  an  engagement  as  a  comedian  in 

died  in  the  almshouse  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  lioyal.    He  retained 

her  111th  year.    She  was  a  native  of  Canada,  his  connection  there  from  1882-1 856,  with  the 

Her  father  at  his  death  had  completed  his  exception  of  the  years  1840-1848,  when  he 

112th  year.  played  at  the  Varieties.    In  1857  he  made  an- 

OBITU ARIES,  FoKBioN.    Jan.  1.  —  Cbes-  other  short  engagement  at  the  Varieties.    As 

wiOK,  TnoMAB,  B.  A.,  an  eminent  English  land-  an  actor  he  was  original,  and  in  caricature  had 

scape  and  genre  painter ;  died  in  London,  aged  no  superior  on  the  French  stage.    He  waa 

58  years.    He  was  bom  in  SheflBeld,  in  1811,  best  known  abroad,  however,  as  a  singer,  and 
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his  humorous  songs,  delivered  with  an  inimita-  "West  in  accordance  with  a  challenge  from  the 

ble  felicity,  were  very  popular,  and  the  copy-  editor  of  the  Republican,  published  in  that 

right  on  them,  together  with  his  salary  as  an  place.    Upon  meeting,  a  violent  altercation 

actor,  enabled  him  to  amass  a  fine  fortune.  ensued,  and  a  party  of  Cubans,  threatening 

Jan.  16. — ^Becke,  Baron  Fbakz  von,  Austri-  vengeance,  stirred  up  a  fight,  during  which 

an  Jdlnister  of  Finance ;  died  at  Vienna.    He  Oastanon   was    killed    and   several    Cubans 

was  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  wounded.    His  death  was  made  a  pretext  for 

for  Ois-leithan  Austria,  from  April  24  to  De-  a  terrible  massacre  of  Cubans  in  Havana,  in 

cember  29,  186T,  and  nominated  Minister  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were 

Finance  for  the  whole  Empire,  December  29,  killed. 

1807.                                                        •  Feb.  2. — ^Wtndham,  Sir  Chables  Ashe,  K. 

Jan.  15. — ^Maddook,  Sir  Thomas  Hebbebt,  C.  B.,  a  Lieutenant- General  in  the  British 

formerly  Deputy-Governor   of  Bengal,    and  Army;   died  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  aged  60 

President  of  the  Council  of  India;   died  in  years.    He  was  bom  in  1810,  entered  the 

London,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in  1792,  Coldstream   Guards    in    1826,    and    became 

entered  the  East  India  service  in  the  Bengal  colonel  in  June,  1854.    On  the  breaking  out 

presidency,  in  1811,  was  appointed  assistant  of  the  Russian  War  he  was  appointed  Assistant 

to  the  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  in  1815,  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Fourth  Division, 

and  having  held  some  other  political  and  finan-  and  was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of  a 

cial  appointments,  including  the  secretaryship  brigade  of  the  Second  Division.    He  distm- 

of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Legislative,  guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  as 

Judicial,  Revenue,  and  Foreign  Departments,  well  as  at  the  taking  of  the  Redan.     For 

was  knighted  by  patent,  in  1844.    He  was  gallantry  on  that  occasion  he  was  promoted 

Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  President  of  miyor-general,  and  made   chief-of-staff.   '  In 

the  Council  of  India,  from  1845-1849,  and  was  1857  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 

one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  in  the  con-  from  East  Norfolk,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 

servative  interest  for  Rochester  from  July,  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  India  to  aid  in 

1852,  till  March,  1857.  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  where  he  took 

Jan.  16, — ^WB8TBBMAN5r,  AjrroiWE,  Ph.  D.,  a  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  under  Lord 
German  philologist;  died  at  Leipsio,  Saxony,  Clyde.  He  was  made  a  K.  C.  b.  in  1865,  and 
aged  64  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  lieutenant- 
versity  of  Leipsio.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  Forty- 
lecturer,  in  1832  a^'unct  professor,  and  in  1884  sixth  Regiment. 

Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature.  Feb.  7. — Oviedo,  Don  Estebaw  Santa  Obfz 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  de,  a  wealthy  Cuban ;  died  in  Havana.    He 

Sciences  at  Leipsic,  in  1846,  and  author  of  a  was  known  to  the  public  as  the  bridegroom  of 

"  History  of  Eloquence  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  the  famous  Diamond  Wedding.    In  1859  he 

in  two  vols.,  1833-1^35,  and  also  of  several  married  the  young  daughter  of  a  merchant  in 

other  works  on  classic  philology  and  litera-  Kew  York,  and  the  bridal  trousseau^  as  well 

ture.  as  all  the  wedding  outfit  and  ceremonial,  was 

Jan,  17. — ^MuBBAT,  Leigh,  a  successful  co-  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  expenditure  previ- 

median  of  London;  died  there,  aged  49  years,  ously  unknown  in  this  country.    He  was  many 

His  first  appearance  was  at  the  Princesses  years  older  than  his  bride,  and  his  estate,  not- 

Theatre,  in  1845,  and  attended  with  great  withstandiiy  heavy  losses  in  the  revolution, 

success.    He  maintained  a  high  position  for  a  was  very  large. 

period  of  twenty  years,  after  which  he  retired  Fd^.  12. — Sotjblette,  Cablob,  a  Venezuelan 

from  the  stage.  statesman  and  diplomatist ;   died  at  Caracas, 

Jan.  24. — ^Bailst,  Samuel,  a  philosophical  Venezuela,  aged  about  70  years.  He  distin- 
and  politico-economical  writer;  died  in  Lon-  guished  himself  in  the  war  for  independence 
don,  aged  78  years.  He  was  the  author  of  m  the  South-American  provinces  against 
'  "  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,"  and  Spain,  and  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
also  or  works  on  metaphysics,  political  econo-  tary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
my,  finance,  government,  and  abstract  science.  Secretary  of  Finance,  and  President  of  the  Re- 
He  established  the  BanMng  Company  in  Shef-  public  of  Venezuela  from  1842  to  1846.  He  had 
field,  in  1831,  of  which  he  was  made  chair-  also  been  ambassador  to  England,  France,  and 
man.  Spain. 

,  Jan.  25. — Dablikg,  Sir  Chablks  Hbnbt,  Feb.  19. — ^Rothsohild,  Nathaniel,  Baron; 

K.  0.  B. ;  died  in  London,  aged  60  years.    He  died  in  Paris,  aged  58  years.     He  was  the 

was  for  many  years  in  the  British  colonial  third  son  of  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild; 

service,  having  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  .was  bom  in  1812,  and  in  1842  married  his 

St.  Lucia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Newfound-  cousin  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Baron  James 

land,  Jatnaica,  and  New  South  Wales.  Rothschild.    For  many  years  he  was  blind, 

Jan,  81. — Castxnon,  Gokzalsz,  a  Spanish  and  recently  paralyzed, 

journalist;  was  killed  in  a  rencontre  at  Key  March  8. — ^Mosoheles,  Ignaob,  a  German 

West.    He  was  editor  of  a  Havana  newspaper,  pianist,  professor,  and  composer,  died  at  Leip- 

thiB  Voz  de  Cuba,  and  had  repaired  to  Key  sic,  aged  76  years.    He  was  bom  at  Prague, 
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May  80,  1794,  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  com-  He  was  the  second  son  of  Earl  Grey,  Premier 
menced  bis  musical  stadies  in  his  native  city  under  William  IV.,  and  was  bom  in  1804,  en- 
under  Denis  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Musi-  tered  the  army  in  1820,  and  in  1831  was  ro- 
cal  Conservatory  of  Prague.  He  possessed  a  turned  to  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest 
remarkable  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  the  for  High  Wycombe.  On  the  accession  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  instrumentation,  and  Queen  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  one  of  her 
made  his  appearance  in  public  concerts  while  equerries,  and  from  1849  to  1861  acted  as  pri- 
yet  a  child,  where  he  was  warmly  applauded  vate  secretary  to  Prince  Albert.  On  the  death 
for  his  skill  as  a  player.  He  continued  his  of  the  Prince-Consort,  he  was  made  private 
studies  under  Albrechtsberger  and  De  Salieri,  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1866  was  op- 
anrl,  when  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  pointed  one  of  keepers  of  the  privy  purse, 
age,  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  cities  of  April  6. — ^Keslbb,  Hensi  de,  a  French  re- 
Germany  and  Holland.  In  1820  he  visited  publican  and  exile ;  died  at  Hautoville  House, 
Paris,  and  the  next  year  took  up  his  residence  Guernsey.  He  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Victor 
in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  a  professor  Hugo,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  barricade 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  remained  there  in  1851,  and  had  been  an  exile  fVom  that  period, 
attracting  numerous  pupils,  till  1846,  when  the  He  was  educated  a  royalist  and  a  Catholic^  bat 
directorship  of  the  Leipsic  Royal  Conservatory  threw  off  the  principles  of  hij9  youth,  and  was 
of  Music,  the  great  prize  of  the  musical  world,  thenceforth  firm  in  his  adherence  to  his  adopted 
w&  offered  him  and  accepted.    He  remained  opinions. 

there  till  his  deatli,  rendering  great  services  to  April  7. — Boneb,  Charles,  an  English  an-* 
the  cause  of  musical  education.  Among  his  thor,  journalist,  and  translator ;  died  at  Mu- 
pupils  were  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn.  Herr  nich.  He  was  of  English  birth,  and  went  to 
Moscheles  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  founders  Germany  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  the  Prince 
of  the  modem  school  of  the  piano.  His  style  of  I'hurn  and  Taxis,  and  finally  settled  in  Mn-< 
of  playing  was  very  brilliant,  but  free  from  nich.  He  was  the  author  of  **Clfristma8  Hunt- 
the  fantastical  manner  of  some  modern  players,  ing  in  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria,^'  and  trans- 
He  had  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  composer  lator  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stories, 
as  well  as  an  author  of  excellent  books  of  He  also  contributed  to  various  English  and 
method  and  instruction.  His  concertos,  sona*  American  journals,  having  been  at  one  time  a 
tas,  fantasias,  variations,  and  piano  studies,  are  Vienna  correspondent, 
highly  prized  by  the  best  musical  artists.  His  Aprils^ — ^Moebison,  Daniel,  a  journalist; 
*'  Method  of  Methods  for  the  Piano "  is  re-  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  48  years.  He 
garded  as  the  best  German  work  of  instruc-  was  bom  in  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America  in 
tion.  1850,  and  was  engaged  on  Canadian  periodi- 

Mareh  18. — ^Bboxtgh,  William,  a  comedian  cals  from  that  time  until  1861,  when  he  re- 

and  writer  of  burlesque  comedy ;  died  in  Eng-  moved  to  New- York  City,  and  was  for  a  short 

land,  aged  44  years.    He  wrote  numerous  ex-  time  a  contributor  to  the  "  New  American 

travaganzas,  comedies,  and  farces,  many  of  Cyclopsedia."    Afterward  he  obtained  a  situa- 

which  achieved  a  wide  popularity,  and  was  tion  upon  the  New-  Torh  Tim^i,  with  which  he 

also  a  contributor  to  English  periodical  litera-  was  connected  till  1867,  when  he  went  to  To- 

ture.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  comic  paper  ronto  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 

Diogenes,  April  12. — ^Bekot,  Chablbs  Auoubts  de,  a 

March  X(}. — Barbadoes,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  celebrated  Belgian  violinist ;  died  at  Brussels, 
Pabby,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of;  died  m  England,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  at  Louvain,  Bel- 
aged  75  years.  He  was  born  in  Denbigh-  gium,  February  20, 1802 ;  studied  music  there 
shire  in  1795,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox-  until  1821,  when  ne  went  to  Paris  in  order 
ford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors,  to  receive  instruction  imderViotti,Baillot,  and 
and  thence  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Ba-  other  celebrated  masters.  He  made  his  first 
liol  College.  He  held  the  incumbency  of  St  appearance  before  a  Parisian  audience  at  the 
Leonardos,  Colchester,  previous  to  1824,  when  same  time  with  Paganini,  and  subsequently 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Antigua,  won  a  high  reputation  in  London,  receiving 
West  Indies,  whence  he  was  transferred  as  the  appointment  of  first  violin  in  the  Boyal 
archdeacon  to  Barbadoes  in  1840.  In  1842  he  Orchestra  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  flo- 
was  consecrated  second  Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  rins.  In  March,  1836,  he  married  the  cele- 
Dr.  Parry  was  the  author  of  some  able  and  brated  Madame  Malibran,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
learned  expositions  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  nent  of  modern  prima  donnas  in  Italian  opera, 
to  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  etc.,  *^  Christian  In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  to  the 
Stewardship,"  "Christ  and  His  Adversaries,'*  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  where  he  trained 
and  some  other  works.  Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  Ghys,  Prume,  and  others 

Ma/rch  19. — ^Loitsada,  Francis,  British  Con-  who  have  since  become  famoua.    Dming  the 

sul  for  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  since  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 

1859 ;  died  in  Boston,  aged  54  years.  blindness. 

March  81.— Gbet,  General  Chables,  private  April  12. — Chalmebs,  Rev.  Petkb,  D.  D.,  a 

secretary  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  formerly  to  Presbyterian  clergyman,  antiquarian,  and  au- 

Prince  Albert ;  died  in  London,  aged  66  years,  thor ;  died  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland.    He  was 
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bom  in  Scotland,  ordained  to  the  second  charge  Prisoner,  or  the  Qneen  Mother, ^^  the  most 

of  the  abbey  in  1817,  and,  upon  the  death  of  prominent  character   being   the  well-known 

the  RcT.  'Alexander  McLean,  was  appointed  to  Catharine  de  Medici.    Toward  the  close  of 

the  first  charge.    Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  fine  1844  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  English  Wo- 

classical  scholar.    He  was  the  author  of  a  men,^    commencing   with   the    Countess   of 

^*  History  of  Dunfermline,"  and  for  an  article  Shrewsbury,  and   closing  with   Lady   Mary 

in  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland "  re-  Woi^tley  Montagu,  was  issued.     The  foUow- 

ceived  a  silrer  jug  from  the  Highland  Society,  ing  year,  the  ^^  Rose  Garden  of  Persia,"  a 

April  IS, — TsKTESDEN,JoHsrHBNBY  Abbott,  work  coAsistiug  of  translated  specimens  and 

secondBaroA,  an  English  peer;  died  in  London^  biographical  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 

aged  74  years.    He  was  the  son  of  Chief-Jus-  among  the  Persian  poets,  appeared.    Among 

tioe  Abbott,  afterward  the  first  Lord  Tenter-  her  biographical  worlds  are  "  Memoirs  of  Mary, 

den,  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  the  Young  Duchess  of  Burgundy,"  1853 ;  and 

bom  in  London  in  1796.    He  was  educated  *' Anne  of  Brittany,"  1855.    Miss  Costello  was 

at  Oxfbrd,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  poll-  well  known  as  a  song- writer,  and  of  late  years 

ties  in  the  Conservative  interest    In  1882,  on  contributed  toperio£cal  literature, 

the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  Ajyril  26. — ^Blaat7W,  Willum  HsimY,  F.  S. 

peerage,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  known  A.,  an  eminent  English  antiquarian ;  died  in  Sus- 

for  almost  forty  years  for  his  rigid  adherence  sex,  aged  76  years.    He  was  bom  in  1798.,  and 

to  the  Conservative  party.    He  was  unmarried,  was  educatea  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 

and  his  title  and  estate  descend  to  his  nephew,  ford,  where  he  graduated  in  1813.    He  was  a 

Charles  Stuart  Aubrey  Abbott.  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Sussex, 

April  20. — ^MooBB,  Gbobob  Hbnbt,  M.  P.,  served  as  High-Sheriff  for  that  county,  was  an 
an  eminent  Irish  patriot  and  orator;*  died  of  accomplished  antiquary,  and  one  of  the  found- 
apoplexy,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ers  of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society.  Mr. 
aged  59  years.  He  was  bom  at  Moore  HaU,  Blaauw  was  the  author  of  an  interesting  histor- 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  educated  at  Oscott  Col-  .leal  treatise,  entitled  "The  Barons'  War,"  in- 
lege  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  en-  eluding  the  "Battles  of  Evesham,"  published  in 
tered  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mayo  in  1844,  aifd  of  smaller  papers  of  an  antiquarian 
1847,  in  the  Conservative  interest.  He  took  character,  published  anonymously, 
a  prominent  part  in  the  tenant-right  agita-  April  80. — Cook,  Monseigneur  Thomas,  Ro- 
tion,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Inde-  man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  Canada, 
pendent  Opposition  party,  which  was  formed  since  1852 ;  died  in  Montreal,  aged  78  years, 
to  wrest  liberal  measures  from  the  Govern-  April  30. — ^Dbmtooff  de  San  Donato, 
ment  by  opposing  all  political  parties  in  the  Prince  Anatolb,  a  Russian  nobleman  and  au- 
British  Parliament  who  refused  to  make  ten-  thor ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  58  years.  He  was 
ant  right  a  Cabinet  measure.  He  continued  bom  in  Florence,  in  1812,  and  was  the  son  of 
to  represent  Mayo  until  1857,  when  he  was  un-  the  famous  Prince  and  General  Nicolas  Demi- 
seat(9d  on  petition,  since  which  time  he  had  doff,  from  whom  he  inherited  an  enormous 
retired  'from  public  life,  until  in  1868  he  was  fortune.  He  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
again  elected  to  Parliament.  His  many  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  1889  wrote  a  work 
strong  pleas  in  beha]f  of  Ireland  and  her  im-  describing  his  travels  in  Southern  Russia,  in 
poverished  patriots  rendered  him  exceedingly  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  French  schol- 
popular  among  his  countrymen.  At  heart  he  ars  and  artists  who  accompanied  him.  In  1841 
was  an  intense  nationalist,  firmly  convinced  he  married  the  Princess  Mathilde,  daughter  of 
that  Ireland  could  derive  no  good  from  the  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  marriage  displeasing  to 
English  Parliament,  and  disposed  tB  tolerate  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  first,  on  religious 
British  power  only  until  it  could  be  over-  grounds,  as  the  princess  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
thrown.  The  coercion  act  recently  passed  lie,  and  the  prince  a  member  of  the  Greek 
met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  him,  and  Church,  but,  after  hearing  the  prince's  explana- 
roused  the  feeling  that  defiance  alone  remained  tions,  he  gave  it  his  sanction.  The  union,  how- 
for  the  Irish  people.  ever,  proved  infelicitous,  and  four  years  later 

April  24. — CosTEtLo,  Miss  LomsA  Stttabt,  they  separated  by  mutual  cousent,  the  princess 

an  artist    and    author;    died   in   Boulogne,  receiving  the  annual  sum  of  $150,000.    Prioce 

France,  agec^  55  years.    She  was  bom  in  Ire-  Deraidoff  made  liberal  use  of  his  immense 

land,  in  1815,  but  about  the  year  1835  settled  wealth,  constracted  works  of  public  utility,  and 

in  London,  and  for  a  time  supported  herself  by  contributed  largdy-to  benevolent  institutions, 

miniature-painting,  but,  her  pen  proving  more  He  owned   the   celebrated    Sanci   diamond, 

remunerative  than  her  pencil,  she  abandoned  which  he  purchased  in  1835  for  $400,000. 

har  art  jnd  devoted  herself  thenceforth  to  April  — . — ^Ndspcb  db  St.  Viotob,  Claude 

writing.    The  first  work  by  which  she  became  Mabib  Fbakcois,  a  chemist  and  photographer ; 

known  to  the  public  was  a  volume  of  poems  died  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  at  St.  Oyr,  July 

published  in  1835.    This  was  followed  by  sev-  26, 1805,  and  educated  in  the  military  school 

eral  books  of  travels  descriptive  of  various  sec-  of  Saumur,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1827. 

tions  of  the  Continent.    In  1841  she  published  In  1842,  while  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  he  was 

the  historical  romance  called  *'  The  Queen's  led  to  make  researches  relative  to  the  restora- 
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tion  of  colors.    His  first  experiments  result-  stant  applications  for  protection  from  imagina- 

ed  in  a  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  tj  foes.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  supported 

was  about  to  change  the  color  of  a  part  of  the  on  the  charity  of  Mazzini  and  others  private 

uniform  of  thirteen  cavalry  regiments,  and  the  fri^ids. 

adoption  of  which  actuaUj  effected  a  saving  of  May  19. — Hill,  Dayid  Ootayius,  R.  S.  A., 

four  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  discov-  an  eminent  Scotch  painter  of  landscapes ;  died 

erer  received  twenty  pounds  I    Subsequently  in  London,  aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  in 

he  obtained  a  military  appointment,  which  left  1802,  at  Perth,  Scotland.    Having  early  mani- 

him  leisure  for  pursuing  scientific,  investiga-  fested  a  taste  for  art,  his  father  sent  him  to 

tions,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Edinburgh  for  instruction,  where,  in  1823,  he 

eh^  cTeseadr&n  in   184i.     In  1849   he  was  exhibited  three  pictures  of  Scotch  scenery 

decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon-  which  gave  proofs  of  fine  artistic  skilL    He 

or,  and  received  theprize  of  eighty  pounds  from  executed  a  series  of  sixty  pictures  illustrative 

the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  of  ^*The  Land  of  Burns,"  a  work  which  he 

In  1847  he  made  the  first  attempt  at  photog-  projected.    Among  his  chief  English  subjects 

raphy  on  glass.    He  was  the  author  of  a  series  are    **  Windsor    Castle— Summer    Evening,^' 

of  papers  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sci-  "Kenilworth,"' "Warwick,"  "Durham,"  and 

ence,  on  "  Considerations  of  Oolor,"  the  "Ac-  "Fotherin«ay."    Among  his  Scottish  pictures, 

tion  of  Vapors,"  "Photography  on  Glass,"  "Old  and  l^^ew  Edinburgh— from  the  Castle," 

"  Heliochromy,"  and   "  Heliographio  Engrav-  "  Valley  of  the  Nith,"  "  The  Ballachmyle  Via- 

ing  on  Steel  and  Glass."    In  1855  his  principal  duct,"  "  The  River  Tay — ^from  the  Bridge  at 

works  were  collected,  under  the   title  "Re-  Perth;"    and  of  Irish  scenery,    "Kenmare 

cherches  Photographiques."    To  his  uncle,  M.  Bridge,"  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 

Nicephora  Niepce,  and  to  M.  Dagnerre,  the  Lansdotvne,  is  a  favorable  specimen.    In  1830, 

public  are  indebted  for  obtaining  pictorial  rep-  3Ir.  Hill  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new 

resentations  by  means    of  solar  light.     M.  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was 

Niepce-de-Saint- Victor  obtained  the  Tremont  the  first  to  suggest  the  formation  and  to  ud 

prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1861-  in  devising  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  As- 

'62-^68.                                                *  sooiation  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 

May  11. — ^DiLL,  Rev.  Sajcuel  Mabgus,  D.  D.,  in  Scotland,  the  parent  of  numerous  other  art- 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  Professor  of  anions  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
Theology  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry;  where.  Under  Mr.  Hill's  directions,  photog- 
died  there  suddenly.  He  was  appointed  a  dele-  raphy  was  greatly  benefited,  and  its  artistic 
gate  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  capabilities  more  fully  developed  soon  after 
General  Assembly  about  to  convene  here,  but  the  discovery  of  the  process  in  1843.  In  1850 
died  just  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  steam-  he  was  appointed  by  her  Majesty  one  of  the 
ship  m  which  his  passage  was  engaged.  He  commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers 
had  visited  this  country  in  1859.  in  Scotland,  a  body  which  has  under  its  direc- 

May  15. — ^HABso-HABBiNe,  Paul,  a  Danish  tion  the  Government  School  of  Art  ^and  the 
political  exile,  painter,  poet,  and  novelist;  com-  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
mitted  suicide  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  aged  71  May — . — Cababbas,  Edwabd  de,  M.D.,  a 
years.  He  had  been  concerned  in  revolution-  celebrated  homoaopathio  physician ;  ^ed  in 
ary  movements  in  Greece,  in  Poland,  in  Ger-  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 
many,  and  in  Switzerland,  had  been  banished  Madame  Tallien.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
from  seversd  countries,  and  repeatedly  impris-  celebrated  advocates  of  Hahnemann's  system, 
oned.  Once  he  made  his  escape  from  captivity  and  made  a  specialty  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
hy leaping  from  a  vessel  into  the  sea.  The  in-  eases  of  1;he  tnroat  and  larynx.  He  was  the 
tervals  of  his  revolutionary  career  had  been  physiciafi  and  friend  of  all  the  distingcushed 
filled  up  by  assiduous  devotion  to  painting,  by  singers  and  actors,  from  whom  he  never  ac- 
thecompositionofnumerons  volumes  of  poetry,  oepted  fees.  Of  Paris,  thoroughly  Parisian,  he 
dramas,  and  novels,  by  editorial  experiences  was  known  and  loved  in  that  characteristically 
of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  by  historical,  Parisian  clique  represented  by  Roqueplan  and 
biographical,  and  descriptive  works.  In  1854  Gambetta.  Emile  de  Girardin,  in  announcing 
he  was  released  frem  prison  in  Hamburg  at  the  his  death,  bestowed  upon  him  the  tenderest 
intercession  of  the  United  States  consul  He  and  most  eloquent  eulogies.  , 
maintained  himself  for  some  time  in  Brazil  as  May  — . — ^Maoeiknon,  Wiluam  Alexander, 
an  artist,  and  afterward  for  two  or  three  a  member  of  Parliament  and  author ;  died  in 
years  resided  in  the  United  States,  where  he  ScoUand,  aged  81  years.  He  was  bom  in 
attracted  some  attention  both  from  his  perse-  1789,  and  was  the  head  of  the  dan  Mackinnon 
cutions  as  a  revolutionist  and  his  impassioned  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland.  H^  had  been 
denunciations  of  the  European  govemments.  forty  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Of  late  years  he  labored  under  the  delusion  mons,  and  had  published  a  work  on  "  Public 
that  he  was  the  special  object  of  the  hatred  of  Opinion,"  aJso  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Currency 
the  Russian  Government,  whose  spies  he  fan-  Question,"  and  the  ^^  History  of  Civilization.^* 
cied  to  be  perpetually  about  him,  and  he  gave  May  — . — Pabkeb,  John  Hbnby,  F.  A.  S.,  an 
great  trouble  to  the  English  police  by  his  con-  eminent  English  publisher,  antiquary,  and  au- 
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thor;  died  in  Englaild^  aged  64  years.  He  was  by  a  desire  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  interests 
born  in  1806,  entered  into  business  as  a  book-  of  the  nation.  After  retiring  from  the  director- 
seller,  at  Oxford,  in  1882,  and  in  1868  retired  ship  he  was  again  appointed  General-in-Chief 
in  faFor  of  his  son.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  of  the  Confederation,  and  again  attempted 
was  devoted  to  archsdological  studies,  in  which  the  reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Defeated  by 
he  obtained  great  distinction,  and  his  '^  Glos-  General  Mitre,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
sary  of  Architecture,'*  whictt  was  first  pub-  peace,  and,  resigning  his  office,  became  in  1862 
lished'  in  1886,  and  passed  through  many  edi-  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  In 
tions  since  that  time,  is  considered  the  best  1868  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
text-book  on  the  subject  in  existence.  He  was  the  Confederation,  but  was  defeated  by'  the 
for  many  years  the  publisher  o^  and  a  large  election  of  Don  D.  F.  Sarmiento.  From  that 
contributor  to,  the  Oentleman's  Magaeins,  time  he  took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  articles  on  antiquarian  subjects  were  among  June  27. — Babbes,  Asmand,  a  French  revo- 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  arch^ologi-  Intionist ;  died  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  the 
cal  science  in  the  magazine.  He  also  pub-  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  when  young  was 
lished,  for  several  years,  tibe  L<md<m  Saturday  left  by  his  father's  death  possessed  of  a  large 
Heviete,  fortune.  Having  arrived  in  France  in  1830, 
May  — . — ^IlBQtnzA.,  Don  Justb  Josi  db,  an  all  the  circumstances  of  the  period  favored  the 
Argentine  general,  dictator,  and  acting  Presi-  development  of  his  revolutionary  disposition, 
dent  of  the  Confederation,  bom  in  1800,  in  the  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  secret  re- 

Srovince  of  Entre  Rios ;  died  in  Entre  Kios,  in  publican  associations,  and  underwent  a  year's 
[ay,  1870.  He  was  of  the  Gaucho  stock,  and  miprisonment  for  privately  manufacturing  gun- 
came  to  the  surface  as  a  commander  of  troops  powder.  In  1889  he  made,  in  company  with 
under  Rosas,  in  his  protracted  war  against  the  other  daring  associates,  an  audacious  attempt 
cities  of  the  Confederation.  In  1842  he  was  at  insurrection.  They  first  attacked  and  car- 
appointe^  Governor  of  Entre  Rios,  and  soon  ried  a  police-station.  During  the  conflict, 
f^er,  under  the  orders  of  General  Oribe,  in-  Lieutenant  Dronineau,  who  conmianded  the 
vaded  Umguay,  and,  though  at  first  defeated  post,  fell  mortally  wounded :  Barbes,  who 
by  the  Unitarian  General  Ribera,  he  finally  was  also  wounded,  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
overcame  him  and  put  his  army  to  rout  in  victed  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death.  At 
1845,  at  India  Muerte.  He  remained  faith  Ail  the  last  moment,  when  he  had  already  tak- 
to  Rosas  until  1851,  when,  the  tyrant  having  en  leave  of  his  friends,  his  sentence  was  com- 
renewed  his  oft-repeated  farce  of  abdicating,  muted  by  the  king.  Liberated  by  the  Revolu- 
IJrquiza  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  having  con-  tion  of  1848,  he  again  engaged  in  revolutionary 
tracted  a  treaty  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  projects,  and  under  the  Provisional  Govern- 
against  Rosas  and  Oribe,  he  compelled  the  ment  was  condemned  to  banishment  for  life, 
latter  to  capitulate  on  the  8th  of  October,  1851,  When  the  Russian  War  commenced,  he  con- 
and,  crossing  the  Parana,  -attacked  Rosas  on  the  sidered  that  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  his 
8d  of  Febraary,  1852,  at  Santos  Lugares,  and  own  country  by  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  Im- 
defeated  him  so  signally  as  to  put  an  end  to  perial  Government.  This  secured  his  pardon 
his  bloody  dictatorship.  It  was  now  his  turn  from  Napoleon  UI.,  and  his  subsequent  life 
to  rule,  and,  amid  the  anarchy  and  confusion  was  unimportant. 

which  followed,  he  found  it  no  easy  task.  He  June  28. — Halb,  Venerable  Wiluam,  Arch- 
rcfusod  to  accept  the  title  of  President,  though  deacon  of  London ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  75 
he  was  the  actual  raler ;  but,  having  appointed  years.  He  was  bom  about  1795,  was  educated 
Don  Vincent  de  Lopez  provisory  president  of  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
the  RepubUo  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  convoked  a  ford ;  became  preacher  of  the  Charterhouse  in 
Congress  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  1828 ;  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
to  form  a  definitive  Constitution  for  the  Ar-  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  in  1842 ;  Rector 
gentine  Republic,  he  contented  himself  with  of  Cripplegate  in  1847 ;  Ardideacon  of  St.  Al- 
being  General-in-Chief  and  Minister  of  Foreign  bans  in  1889 ;  of  Middlesex  in  1840,  and  of 
Aftairs.  The  Congress  elected  him  provisory  London  in  1842.  In  1857  he  resigned  his  liv- 
governor  of  the  republic,  but  Buenos  Ayres,  ing  of  Cripplegate.  Archdeacon  Hale  was  the 
disliking  his  federalist  opinions  and  his  devo-  author  ot  a  number  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  ser- 
tion  to  the  other  provinces,  revolted,  and,  pro-  mons,  etc.,  mostly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects ; 
claiming  itself  independent,  chose  Alsina  Cap-  of  **  Some  Account  of  the  Hospital  of  King 
tain-General.  Urquiza  attempted  the  reduc-  Edward  VL,  called  Christ's  Hospital,"  "  Some 
tion  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force  in  the  Account  of  the  Past  History  and  Present  Con- 
winter  of  1852-'58;  but  the  treachery  of  his  dition  oftheChartarhouse;"  edited,  in  connec- 
chief  of  staff  compiled  him  to  raise  the  siege  tion  with  Dr.  Lonsdale,  the  Four  Gospels,  with 
just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  For  annotations,  and  several  devotional  works.  He 
the  next  six  years  he  was  Director  of  the  other  also  oontributed  to  the  EncyeUpctdia  Metro- 
thirteen  States  of  the  Confederation,  having  politcma.  and  prepared  for  the  Camden  Society 
been  elected  to  that  office  by  the  Congress  of  two  works  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  "The 
Santa  F6  in  1858.  His  measures  were  gener-  Doomsdays  of  St.  Paul "  in  1858,  and  "Regis- 
ally  judicious,  and  seem  to  have  been  prompted  tmm  Privatus  S.  Marie  Wigoniensis." 
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June  28. — ^Lemus,  C.  Jos£  Mobales,  a  Cuban  dajs  after  his  return  from  a  long  residence  in 
patriot  and  diplomatist ;  died  at  his  residence  that  distant  and  desolate  re^rion. 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  He  was  born  at  Gibara,  July  28. — ^Thobpe,  Benjamin,  an  Englisk 
Gnba,  on  the  2d  of  Haj,  1808,  was  admitted  philologist,  author,  and  translator ;  died  in 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  1835,  and  subsequently  London,  aged  62  years.  lie  was  bom  in  1808, 
was  appointed,  by  the  Crown,  Counsellor  of  and  early  devoted  himself  to' researches  into 
the  Colonial  Administration.  For  a  period  of  the  history  and'  literature  of  the  early  Anglo- 
eight  years  he  was  Mayor  of  Havana.  In  1869  Saxon  period.  Beginning  with  a  tranBlation 
Mr.  Lemus  left  Havana,  accredited  by  President  of  "Bask^s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,"  he  soon 
Cespedes  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  followed  with  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Cuba,  but  Mr.  Fish  refused  to  "  Bible  of  Caedmon,"  with  translation  and 
receive  him  at  the  State  Department,  though  commentaries ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
he  was  always  welcome  at  the  private  residence  the  History  of  ApoUonius,  1834 ;  the  Book  of 
of  the  Secretary.  The  misfortunes  of  his  coun-  Psalms  in  ancient  Latin,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
try  prostrated  the  already  enfeebled  frame  of  paraphrase,  1835 ;  an  Analacta  AnghsaxonUn 
Mr.  Lemus,  and  he  died  of  grief  and  disap-  in  1^;  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
pointment.  England,   11   vols.,   1848 ;    Codex  OxonienHt^ 

July  11. — ^KiNOLAKE,  John  Alkxakdeb,  ser-  1842  ;  and  "Northern  Mythology,"  1852.  Mr. 
geant-at-law ;  died  in  London,  aged  59  years.  Thorpe  received  from  the  Government  a  pen- 
He  was  bom  at  Taunton,  in  1805,  educated  at  sion  of  £150  per  annum  for  his  literary  services. 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  July  24.— -r tnb.  Jambs  B.,  an  English  land- 
1830,  appointed  Recorder  of  Exeter  in  1844,  scape  painter;  died  near  London,  aged  70 
Recorder  of  Bristol  in  1850,  and,  since  1857,  years.  He  was  bom  .at  Bristol,  December  5, 
had  been  member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester.  1800,  and  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office, 

July  15. — CoPLA2n>,  James,  M.  I).,  Fellow  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  adopted  painting 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London ;  as  a  profession.     He  spent  several  years  in 

died  in  that  city,  aged  77  years.    He  was  a  studying  his  art,  and,  in  1885,  removed  to 

native  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  was  born  in  London.     In  1839  he  joined  the  Society  of 

1793.     Having  studied  seven   years   at   the  British   Artists.     In    1846  he  made  a  tour 

University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  through   Italy,    Switzerland,  and   Germany, 

M.  D.,  in  1815,  he  went  to  London,  and  after*  which  countries  afforded  him  the  subjects  for 

ward  travelled  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  many  of  his  future  paintings.    In  1834  he  pub- 

and  in  Africa.  Returning  to  England,  he  com-  lished  a  series  under  the  title  *^  Lake  Scenery 

menoed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1821.  of  England."    Subsequently  he  again  visited 

After  writing  several  papers  and  reviews,  on  Italy,  and,  after  sojourning  there  for  three  or 

scientific  and  medical  subjects,  he  was,  from  four  years,  returned  with  an  abundant  store 

1822  to  1828,  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Re-  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  pictures.    He  was 

poiitoryy  a  monthly  journal ;  was  successively  for  many  years  Vice-President  of  the  Society 

a  lecturer  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  med-  of  British  Artists,  and  has  written  on  the  tech- 

icine  at  the  Windmill  Street  School  of  Medi-  nical  part  of  his  art  in  the  Art  Journal.     ^ 

cine,  and  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  Middle-  July  27. — ^Ratazzi,    Madame  Mabis   Stct- 

sex  Hospital,  from  1824  to  1842.    During  that  DOLMnrs  be  Solms,  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte 

period  he  was  physician  to  two  medical  insti-  family,  and  a  woman  of  letters;  died  at  Flor- 

tutions,  and  published  several  medical  works,  ence,  aged  40  years.  She  was  the  daughter 

His  "  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse,  a  noted  statesman. 

Pathology,"  a  most  copious  and  laborious  work  and  Letitia  Bonaparte,  and  was  bom  in  Lon- 

in  four  volumes,  is  an  established  book  of  ref-  don  in  1830.    At  an  early  age  she  was  placed 

erence  with  the  profession  not  only  in  England,  in  the  royal  school  of  ^e  Legion  of  Honor  at 

but  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  St.  Denis,  as  the  separation  of  her  parents, 

Dr.  Copland  was  an  honorary  member  of  several  whose  union  had  proved  infelicitous,  deprived 

foreign  academies  and  societies,  and  was  for  her  of  her  fortune.    She  evinced  intellectual 

some  time  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  qualities  in  youth,  and  made  rapid  progress  in 

Chirurgicfll  Society  and  of  the  Pathological  So-  her  education.    In  1850  she  married  Frederic 

oiety  of  London.  de  Solms,  a  wealthy  Alsatian,  who,  however, 

July  21. — De  Loosey,  Karl  F.,  Austro-  separated  from  her  two  years  later,  on  the  oc- 

Hungarian  Consul-Genoral  to  New- York  City ;  casion  of  her  being  ordered  to  leave  Pari%  as 

died  there,  aged  45  years.    Ho  was  a  man  of  she  was  objectionable  to  the  Imperial  Govem- 

well-known  benevolence,  and  a  member  of  ment.    She  then  retired  to  Savoy,  where  sbe 

several  charitable  institutions.     During   the  resided  under  the  title  of  the  Princess  Marie 

late  war,  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  de  Solms,  and  in  intimate  aoqaaintanoe  with 

the  United  States  Government.    He  was  ap-  eminent  men,  including  Eugene  Sue  and  Pon- 

gointed  consul  at  the  instigation  of  Baron  sard,  while  she   maintained   correspondence 

[olstein,  and  had  hold  that  position  for  nearly  with  Beranger  and  Lamennais,  who  retained 

eighteen  years.  to  their  death  a  warm  attachment  for  her.  She 

Ju^y  23. — McTavish, ^  Governor  of  Ru-  passed  her  time  at  this  retreat  in  conducting  a 

pert's  Land;  died  at  Liverpool,  Eng.,  three  small  literary  joumal,  to  which  she  contributed 
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poetry  and. romantic  stories,  while  she  amused  labors  to  the  "Monumenta  Germaniro  Histori-  ^ 
nerself  by  taking  the  principal  part  in  dramatic  ca,"  and  much  was  expected  from  him  for  this 
pieces  which  she  had  performed  at  the  theatre  work.  He  had  a  keen  historical  penetration, 
of  her  chalet.  About  this  time  she  had  nub-  and  a  thorough  philological  education.  He 
lished  at  Geneva  some  minor  poems  called  La  gained  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
Dupinads  and  Zes  Chants  de  VExiUe^  which  Berlin,  having  written  the  treatise  "De  Ari- 
were  dedicated  to  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  an-  berto  II.  Mediolanes  primisque  medii  devi 
nexation  of  Savov  to  France,  Princess  Marie  motibus  popularibus."  While  there  he  under- 
de  Solmg  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  became  took  at  the  same  time  the  editing  of  Hirsch's 
eminent  in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  and  "JahrbUcher  Heinrich's  IV.,"  essentially  sup- 
contributed  to  the  newspapers.  She  travelled  plementing  the  work  by  his  own  labors.  Some 
considerably  in  Italy,  and  was  warmly  received  time  ago  he  had,  undertaken  the  editing  of 
at  the  court,  where  she  met  M.  Urbain  Ratazzi,  Italian  historical  sources,  and  was  in  Italy  col- 
the  eminent  Italian  minister,  whom  she  mar-  lecting  material  for  lives  of  the  popes,  when 
ried  in  1862.  This  event  did  not  divert  her  the  war  was  declared  by  France.  He  had  al- 
from  literary  pursuits,  for,  while  writing  some  ready  visited  the  Vatican,  the  principal  libra- 
large  volumes,  she  conducted  two  journals—  ries  of  N'aples  and  Florence,  and  the  cloister 
The  Courrier  de  Florence  first,  and  then  Lee  and  city  libraries  of  many  other  cities  in  Italy. 
MatinSes  Italiennes^  in  which,  under  various  Leaving  Kaples,  he  repaired  to  Germany,  and, 
assumed  names,  she  treated  of  music,  the  joining  his  regiment,  the  Second  Grenadier  of 
drama,  and  general  literature.  The  works  of  Brandenburg,  proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle. 
fiction  of  Madame  Ratazzi  are  numerous,  and  Fortunately,  a  record  of  most  of  his  labors  with 
have  gone  through  several  editions.  Her  reference  to  Italian  history  is  preserved  in  his 
dramatic  pieces  are  eight  in  number,  and  deal  manuscript  in  the  Berlin  library,  and  thus  the 
with  the  frivolities  of  French  life.  explorations  and  collections  he  made  are  not 

Aug.  14. — Hatghell,  Rt.  Hon.  John,  an  totally  lost. 
Irish  advocate ;  died  in  Dublin,  aged  87  years.        Aitg.  18. — Salm-Salm,    Prince   Felix,  an 

He  was  bom  in  County  Wexford,  in  1783,  edu-  Austrian  nobleman  and  member  of  the  Prus- 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  ob-  sian  House  of  Lords,  a  brigadier-general  in  our 

tained  university  honors  and  a  scholarship,  late  war;  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Grave- 

and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1809,  and  lotte,  aged  42  years'.     He  belonged  to  the 

was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  in  Austrian  house  of  Salm-Salm,  the  head  of 

1847.    In  1860  he  became  Attorney- General,  which  is  Prince  Alfred,  who  holds  many  titles, 

was  twice  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  He  was  born  December  28,  1828.    The  prince 

for  Windsor,  in  1853  was  appointed  a  Commis-  served  in  our  army  during  part  of  the  late  war,  ^ 

sioner  of  Njational  Education,  and  of  Charitable  having  been  at  one  time  m  command  of  a  regi-  "^ 

Donations  and  Bequests,  and  was  for  a  short  ment  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  post  com- 

time  Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Court  in  mander  at  Atalanta  toward  tne  end  of  the  war. 

.Ireland  previous  to  its  amalgamation  with  the  On  the  occasion  of  Maximilian's  accession  to 

Court  of  Bankruptcy.  the  throne  he  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp 

■Aug,  16. — ^Bbaklemakk,  Julius,  Ph.  D.,  a  and  chief  of  his  household.  During  the  check- 
youujg  German  litterateur;  was  killed  in  battle  ered  career  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Felix  re- 
at  Mars-larTour,  aged  26  years.  He  was  former-  mained  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  was 
ly  a  student  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  valued  writer  captured  with  him  at  Quer^taro.  The  princess 
on  French  literature  and  art,  in  the  columns  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions,  on  the 
of  the  Augehirger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  He  downfall  of  the  Emperor,  to  mitigate  his  fate, 
went  through  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  1866.  and  arranged  the  interview  at  Querdtaro  on 
and  since  then  had  resided  in  Paris.  He  haa  the  21st  of  May,  1867,  in  which  Maximilian  . 
planned  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  early  and  Prince  Felix  conferred  with  Escobedo. 
lyric  poets  of  France,  and  had  already  three  The  offer  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  country 
volumes  of  matter  in  shape  for  publication,  made  at  that  conference  was  rejected,  and 
when  the  declaration  of  war  forced  him  out  Prince  Felix  seemed  destined  for  the  same  fate 
of  Paris  and  into  the*German  ranks.  The  pub-  as  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  released 
lisher  whom  he  had  selected  was  a  German  soon  after  the  Emperor's  execution,  and  re- 
bookseller  in  Paris,  whose  property  has  been  turned  to  Europe,  where  he  entered  the  Prus- 
destroyed  since  his  expulsion  from  that  place ;  sian  service  as  m^or  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  prepared  volumes  of  Grenadiers  of  the  Prussian *Royal  Guard, 
have  shared  in  the  general  destruction.  Aug,  20.  —  Chaie,    Rev.  James,  D.  D.,   a 

Aug,  16. — ^Pabbt,  ELebmank,  Ph.  D.,  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  an  able  scholar ; 

German  historian ;  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  died  at  Glasgow,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  son 

Mars-la-Tour..   While  he  was  yet  a  student  in  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Craik,  and  was  born  at  Ken- 

the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  G5ttingen,  noway,  Fifeshire;  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and 

he  wrote  a  **  History  of  the  Longobardian  after  being  licensed  spent  some  time  in  Edin- 

Kingdom,"  which  met  with  the  most  decided  burgh.    He  was  ordained  in  1832,  his  first 

approval  of  the  critics.    After  completing  his  charge  being  at  Scone,  where  he  remained  till 

imiversity  studies  he  devoted   his  principal  1843,  when  he  became  successor  to  Dr.  JSmith,, 
Vol.  X.— 83   A 
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of  St.  George's,  Glasgow.  Though  a  highly-  He  then  resided  successively  in  France,  Ea^c- 
accomplished  scholar,  his  great  modesty  and  land,  the  United  States,  and  Austria.  In  ad- 
attention  to  his  ministerlcd  duties  prevented  dition  to  several  works  on  phrenology,  Herr 
him  from  occupying  the  same  placle  in  the  Struve  was  the  anthor  of  "  A  System  of  Politic 
public  eye  as  others  less  qualified.  He  took  a  oalSoience,"  ^*TheOommonLawof  theGrerman 
deep  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was  Confederation,"  besides  other  treatises  of  a  po- 
the  head  for  many  years  of  the  India  Mission  litical  and  legal  character.  His  residence  in 
Scheme  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  this  country  furnished  him  with  materials  for 
one  of  the  principfid  supporters  of  the  most  a  volume  entitled  ^*  Both  Sides  of  the  Ocean. ^' 
successful  l^ormal  School  which  she  maintains  Aug,  — . —  Mabmol,  Donato  del,  a  Cuban 
in  Glasgow  for  the  training  of  teachers.  He  revolutionary  geiieral ;  fell  in  battle,  aged  82 
filled  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  Established  years.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bayonne, 
Assembly  in  1863.  A  son  of  Dr.  Craik  married  about  the  year  1888.  His  father,  Eaimando 
Miss  Mulock,  the  distinguished  novelist.  Marmol,  was  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  a  cap- 

Atig.  29.  —  Hbbtfobd,  Riohaju>  Setmoub  tain  in  the  Spanish  Army.  Donato  went  with 
CosrwAT,  Marquis  of,  K.  G.,  a  wealthy  and  libe-  his  parents  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  there 
ral  nobleman ;  died  in  London,  aged  70  years,  completed  his  education.  For  a  while  he  en- 
He  was  the  fourth  inheritor  of  the  title,  and  was  gaged  in  farming,  but  in  1860  returned  to  his 
born  in  1800.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  in-  native  city,  where  he  resided  in  private  life  nn- 
herited  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  largely  til  the  first  news  of  the  revolt,  when  he  rushed 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  magnificent  into  the  conflict,  and  engaged  in  many  desper- 
establishment  in  Paris,  and  the  purchase  of  ate  battles. 

costly  works  of  art.  At  the  famons  sale  of  the  Sept  17. — Reade,  John  EoMtTrrD,  an  Eng- 
gallery  of  King  William  I.  of  Holland,  he  pnr-  lish  poet ;  died  at  Salterton,  England,  aged  70 
chaaed  one  picture,  the  Assumption,  by  Mnrillo,  years.  He  was  born  at  Broad  well,  Glonoester- 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  $120,000.  The  marquis  shire,  in  1800.  His  first  work,  "  Cain  the  Wan- 
was  an  early  and  constant  friend  of  Napoleon  derer,"  which  appeared  in  1830,  anonymonsily, 
III.,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  candidature  secured  for  its  author  an  introduction  to  Cole- 
for  the  office  of  President.  The  vast  estates  ridge  the  poet^  and  a  recorded  testimony  from 
and  immense  wealth  of  the  marquis  descend,  Goethe.  It  was  followed  by  *^  Italy,*'  pnb- 
with  the  title,  to  his  yoiAig  kinsman,  Captdn  Hshed  in  1838;  '' Catiline,''  and  ^^The  Del- 
Hugh  de  Grey  Seymour,  his  cousin's  grandson,  nge,"  1839 ;    "  The   Vision  of  the   Ancient 

Auff,  80.— Steuve,  Gustave,  a  German  rev-  Kings,"  and  "Life's  Episode,"  1843;  "Mem- 
olutionist  and  anthor;  died  in  Vienna,  aged  non,"  1844;  "  The  Revelations  of  Life,"  1849; 
65  years.  He  was  born  in  Livonia,  October  and*' Man  in  Paradise,"  in  1856,  designed  to 
11,  1805,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  He  form  the  first  portion  of  the  drama  of  "Cain . 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Duke  the  Wanderer."  Subsequently  he  produced 
of  Oldenburg,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  tlie  several  lyric  poems  of  great  merit, 
embassy,  during  several  sessions.  About  1840  Sept,  18. — Sazokt,  Amelia,  Duchess  of, 
he  settled  at  Mannheim  to  pursue  his  profession,  sister  of  the  reigning  King  of  Saxony;  died 
and  there  married,  in  1845,  a  lady  who  shared  at  Dresden,  aged  76  years.  She  was  bom  in 
his  opinions  and  participated  in  the  persecu-  1794,  and,  after  an  extensire  tour  in  Europe, 
tions  he  subsequently  endured.  He  devoted  applied  herselfto  literary  pursuits.  She  wrote, 
himself  very  much  to  science,  particularly  to  under  the  assumed  name  of  Amelia  Heiter,  two 
phrenology,  on  which  he  wrote  some  treatises,  comedies  in  verse,  which  were  performed  at 
He  became  editor  of  the  Mannheim  Journal  Dresden  in  1829  and  1830,  and  were  favorably 
and  commenced  in  1843  a  vigorous  opposition  received.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
in  it  to  the  Baden  Government,  by  which  he  pieces,  she  prepared  numerous  others,  which 
many  times  incurred  fine  and  imprisonment,  were  performed  at  the  theatres  of  Germany, 
That  journal  was  suppressed  in  1846,  and  ho  and  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The  leadiug 
then  established  the  German  Spectator,  In  feature  in  her  dramatic  writing  was  the  skill 
1848  he  caused,  in  concert  with  M.  Hecker,  a  and  taste  with  which^the  virtues  of  the  middle 
revolutionary  rising,  which  proved  unsucoess-  classes  were  placed  in  contrast  with  the  vices 
ful,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  France.  A  second  at-  of  persons  in  higher  rank.  The  liberal  sen- 
tempt  in  September,  made  with  the  support  of  ttments  thus  expressed  secured  her  many 
Karl  Blind,  had  no  better  success.  The  Gov-  friends,  and  rendered  her  generally  popular, 
emment  troops  dispersed  his  party  at  Staufen,  Besides  the  writings  referred  to,  the  duchess 
and  arrested  himself.  He  was  sentenced  to  composed  some  pieces  of  sacred  music 
five  years'  imprisonment,  but  the  insurrection  Sept,  — . —  Cornet,  Boltoit,  an  English  au- 
of  May  24,1849,  set  him  free.  The  leader  of  thor  and  editor;  died  in  London,  aged  87 
the  new  movement,  Herr  Brentano,  however,  years.  He  was  bom  in  1783.  lie  early  man!- 
had  him  arrested  on  the  charge  of  inspiring  fested  a  literary  taste,  and  was  first  generally 
extreme  socialistic  principles.  He  afterward  known  by  his  "  New  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
took  part  in  the  revolution  in  Baden,  and  upon  a  severe  attack  on  the  well-known  work  of  the 
the  defeat  of  the  movement  fled  to  Switzer-  elder  I^israeli.  He  edited  Thomson's  "Seasons," 
land,  whence  he  was  expelled  two  months  later.  Goldsmith's  poems,  and  wrote  a  Life  of  Par- 
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nell  for  Pickering's  Aldine  edition  of  the  Brit-  appointed  a^nnct  professor,  and  in  1887  fall 

ish  Poets.    He  was  also  a  contributor  to  some  or  titolar  professor  of  law  in  the  Universitj 

journals.  of  Marburg.    In  1840  he  was  chosen  professor 

Oet,  4. — ^DucHESNB,  Captain  Alphoksb,  an  of  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
eminent  French  naval  commander;  died  at  and  continued  in  that  professorship  till  his 
Bouillon,  Belgium,  whither  he  had  repaired  death.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  a  councillor 
for  benefit  to  his  health,  aged  47  years.  Ho  of  the  court,  and  in  1849  privy  councillor, 
was  born  in  1823,  at  Grandville,  a  small  port  in  Herr  von  Vaugeron's  greatest  work  is  his 
Normandy.  Among  the  incidents  in  his  nu-  ^* Treatise  on  the  Pandects,"  in  three  volumes, 
merous  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  were  the  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  He 
collision  of  his  vessel,  the  Yesta^  with  the  had  also  prepared  a  ^^  Text-book,"  in  three  vol- 
American  steamship  Arctic,  and  the  perilous  mnes,  on  the  Pandects,  and  several  comm en- 
position  of  the  Pereira  in  the  storm  of  Janu-  taries  on  particular  codes  of  Roman  law,  and 
ary  21,  1869,  when  his  coolness  largely  con-  numerous  learned  articles  in  the  legal  reviews, 
tributed  to  her  safety.  He  also  commanded  of  one  of  which,  Ths  Arehites  of  Civil  Pro- 
the  steamships  Danube,  Louisiana,  Washing-  eedure^  he  was  one  of  the  editors, 
ton,  and  Europe.  Captain  Bnohesne  attained  Oet,  12.-^BAinEK  db  Cassagxac,  Paul  db, 
the  rank  of  Legion  of  Honor.  a  French  joumaliBt,  editor  of  the  Pays,  a 

Oet  6. — ^Matthiessen,  Axtovstus,  Ph.  D.,  an  violent  and  brutal  Imperialist  Journal,  but  a 
eminent  chemist ;  died  by  suicide,  aged  89  great  favorite  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  in  his  suite 
years.  His  earliest  chemical  successes  were  in  during  the  early  part  of  the  War  of  1870 ;  was 
the  preparation  of  metals  from  the  alkaline  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  and  died  in  a  German 
earths  by  new  processes,  and  in  quantities  that  prison,  aged  29  years.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
enabled  him  to  determine  a  number  of  valua-  veteran  pubUoist,  Adolphe  de  Granier  de  Cas- 
tions  of  their  various  properties,  previously  sagnac,  and  entered  upon  his  journalistic  career 
known  only  indefinitely.  In  the  fixing  of  dif-  in  1866,  first  as  assistant- editor,  but  soon  as 
ferent  elements  entering  into  calculations  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pa^s,  which  soon  be- 
the  conducting  power  of  metals,  Prof.  Matthi-  came  noted  for  its  unscrupulous  and  often 
essen^s  researches  became  of  great  practical  as  scurrilous  personal  attacks  on  the  editors  of 
well  as  scientific  value.  The  laws  thus  de-  all  journals  which  presumed  to  oppose  the  Im- 
duced  are  now  in  constant  use  by  practical  perial  Government.  Bo  violent  were  these  at- 
electricians  in  telegraphic  estimates  and  processt-  tacks  that,  from  June  1867  to  1870,  he  was  al- 
es. His  most  recent  researches  into  the  char-  most  constantly  engaged  in  duels  or  libel-suits 
acteristics  of  pure  iron  and  its  alloys  have  led  .  growing  out  of  them.  Some  of  these  duels 
already  to  great  metallurgio  successes.  The  were  notorious  for  their  ferocity,  that  with'' 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  dis-  Gustavo  Flourens  especially.  It  was  In  the 
trcssing — an  absurd  charge  had  been  brought  midst  of  these  bloody  strifes  that  the  Emperor 
against  him,  though  he  was  a  man  of  unques-  saw  fit,  August  15,  1868,  to  single  him  out 
tionable  purity  of  character,  and  the  shock  to  among  the  Parisian  journalists  as  "worthy  of 
his  sensitive  nature  was  so  great  that  in  a  state  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
of  sadden  frenzy  he  took  poison.  make  him  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  £m- 

Oct  8. — Mattbi,  Mabiijs,  Cardinal  of  the  press.  A  year  later  he  made  a  violent  attack 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  President  of  the  in  his  Journal  on  the  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome, 
College  of  Cardinals,'  ranking  next  to  the  Pope ;  which  even  the  ofi^cial  journal  was  compelled 
died  at  Rome,  aged  78  years.  He  was  bom  at .  to  rebuke.  He  was  elected  in  July,  1869,  a 
Pergola,  Italy,  September  6,  1792,  was  educat-  member  of  the  CouncO-General  of  Gens.  After 
ed  at  Rome,  entered  the  priesthood  in  1814,  the  declaration  of  war,  in  July,  1870,*  his  Jour- 
was  created  cardinal  in  July,  1882;  he  was  nal  became  even  more  furious  and  blood-thirsty 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Frascati,  June  17, 1844;  against  the  opposition  than  before. 
Bishop  of  Perto,  June  23,  1864;  and  Bishop  of  Oct,  18.— Youiro,  Sir  Heitbt  Edwabd  Fox 
Ostia  and  Villetri,  in  1860.  He  was  a  great  Kniqht,  C.  B.  ;  died  in  London,  aged  60  years, 
favorite  with  Pope  Pio  Nono,  and  was  by  him  He  was  bom  in  1810,  and  held  the  posts  of 
made  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  arch-  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Australia,  Lieu- 
priest  of  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  prefect  of  tenant-Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  congregation  formed  for  the  preservation  New  Zealand,  and  a  judgeship  at  St.  Lucia, 
of  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  and  private  secre-  He  was  Governor  of  Tasmania  from  1854  till 
tary  to  his  Holiness.  1861. 

Oct,  11. — ^Vauqbbon,  Kabl  Adolph  vox,  J.  Oet  19. — ^Rolphe,  Jomr,  M.  D.,  a  Canadian 

U.  D.,  a  German  jurisconsult,  professor,  and  physician  of  great  ability ;  died  in  Toronto, 

author ;   died  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  aged  aged  84  years.    He  was  bom  in  England,  in 

62  years.    He  was  bom  at  Schifi'elbach,  near  1786,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

Marburg,  in  Electoral  Hesse,  June  5,  1808,  was  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Canadian  insur- 

educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in  roction  of  1887,  and,^being  obliged  to  fly,  lived 

1830  received  his  doctor's  diploma,  and  imme*  in  Russia  many  years.    After  his  return  he 

diately  took  a  position  as  a  tutor  or  pritat"  practised  law  and  medicine,  and  was  a  mem- 

docent  in  the  faculty  of  law ;  in  1883  he  was  ber  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.    He  spent 
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some  years  in  the  United  Statea,  but,  under  the  very  generally  consulted,  even  if  ho  did  not 

proclamation  of  amnesty,  returned  to  Canada,  take  an  interest  in  the  contracts.    He  was  also 

Dr.  Rolphe  was  the  founder  of  the  People^s  a  large  atockholder  and  zealous  promoter  of 

School  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  the  Medical  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  and,  to  his 

Department  of  Victoria  College.  earnest  mode  of  encouragement  in  a  time  of 

Oct  22.  —  MoiB,  Prof.  D.  M.,  a  Scottish  great  depression,  its  final  success  was  largely 

poet  and  professor  of  considerable  ability;  due. 

died  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author  of  nu-  Bee,  30. — Ansoitutz,  Kabl,  a  German  ma- 
merous  lyrical  pieces  of  great  merit,  mostly  sical  director  and  composer ;  died  in  New- 
of  a  serious  character.  Some  of  these  were  York  City,  aged  57  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
collected  a  few  years  ago  in  a  little  volume,  a  Prussian  musical  composer,  was  born  in  Cob- 
He  was  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres  lentz,  Germany,  in  February,  1813,  educated 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  in  his  father^s  school,  and  in  that  of  Frederick 

Oct  29. — ^Baboohb,  Pierre  Jules,  a  French  Schneider,  of  Dessau,  and  on  his  return  to 

advocate  and  politician ;  died  at  St.  Helens,  Coblentz  was  appointed  Boyal  Musical  Direo- 

Isle  of  Jersey,  aged  6S  years.    He  was  born  tor.    In  1842  his  orchestra  was  increased  to 

in  Paris,  November  18,  1802,  received  a  col-  eighty  musicians.    In  1848  he  resigned,  and 

leglate  education,  ^tudied  law,  was  admitted  was  successively  director  of  the  orchestra  of 

advocate  in  1823,  and  in  1847  entered  the  Nuremberg,  conductor  of  German  Opera  at 

Chamber  of  Deputies.    He  took  an  active  part  Amsterdam,    chapel-master   to   Drury   Lane 

in  promoting  the  refoi-m  banquet  of  February  Theatre,   London,   conductor  of  the  Exeter 

22,   1848,  and  signed  the  act  of  accusation  Hall  concerts,  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Dublin, 

against  MM.  Guizot  and  Duch&tel.    After  the  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,' and  conductor  of  the 

24th  of  February  he  was  elected  to  the  Con-  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane.    In  ISot  he  came 

stituent   Assembly    for    CharenteJnfSrieure,  to  the  United  States  with  Ullmann^s  Italian 

serving  in  behalf  of  gratuitous  education,  the  opera  troupe.    In  1862  he  founded  the  6«r- 

equitable  remuneration  of  labor,  protection  man  Opera  of  New- York  City,  and  snbsequent- 

for  agriculture,  etc.    As  a  prominent  member  ly  was  conductor  of  orchestras  and  Philliar- 

of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  made  a  Pro-  monies ;  established  a  conservatory  of  music, 

oureur-General  of  the  RepulJlic  in  the  Court  and  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sfinger- 

of  Appeal  of  Paris,  and  in  1850  became  Min-  bund  in  1869. 

ister  of  the  Interior.    After  the  coup  d*etat^  Dec.  80.  —  Mobino,  Marshal,   an  oflScer  of 

M.  Baroche  was  made  President  of  the  Coun-  the  Austrian  Army ;  died  at  Vienna.  He  served 

oil  of  State,  with  the  rank  of  minister ;  Min-  in  the  Sardinian  War  in  1848,  aconired  dis- 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  January,  1860 ;  Min-  tinction  in  the  hostilities  against  France,  in 

ister  of  Justice,  January,  1863 ;  and  Senator,  1859,  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Army 

October,  1864.  Corps  in  the  Austro-Italian  War  of  1866,  and 

JVcMj.  15. — ^Blake,  Hon.  "Wiluam  Hume,  LL.  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Custozza.    After 

D.,  an  eminent  Canadian  jurist ;  died  in  To-  the  battle  of  Kdniggratz  and  surrender  of  Y e- 

ronto.    He  was  for  several  years  Chancellor  netia,  he  was  transferred  with  his  corps  to  the 

of  Canada^  and  professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni-  Danube, 

versity  of  Toronto.  OHIO.    The  total  population  of  the  State, 

Nov,  20. — ^PLrMPTBE,  Fredebiok  C,  D.  D.,  as  given  in  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  is 

an  eminent  English  clergyman  and  scholar;  2,662,830,   being  an  increase  of  822,819,  or 

died  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  aged  about  70  years.  He  about  14  per  cent.    The  following  table  shows 

was,  like  his  brother,  Edward  Hayes,  a  gradu-  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Ohio  since 

ate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  rising  by  1810 : 
degrees  in  consequence  of  his  superior  scholar- 
sliip,  became,  in  1836,  master  of  University  Col- 
lege, which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Nov,  28. — Byron,  George  Anson,  eighth 
Lord,  the  second  successor  of  the  poet ;  died 
in  England,  aged  52  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Cheltenham,  in  1818,  served  till  1843  in  the 
infantry,  was  deputy-lieutenant  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  became  a  member  of  the  House  This  gain  is  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
of  Lords  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1868.  the  agricultural  districts  generally  showing  a 

Dee,  10.— Brasset,  Thomas,  an  English  rail-  decrease.     Of  the  five  largest  cities  in  Ohio, 

way  contractor,  celebrated  for  the  magnitude  Toledo  shows  an  increase  of  136  per  cent. ; 

and  success  of  his  enterprises ;  died  in  London,  Cleveland,  112;   Columbus,  66;   Dayton,  61; 

aged  65  years.    Most  of  the  great  railroads  and  Cincinnati,  85.    The  five  cities  of  the 

constructed  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  both  State  having  a  population  exceeding  15,000 

in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  were  are:  Cincinnati,  218,900;  Cleveland,  98,018; 

either  wholly  or  in  part  built  under  his  super-  Toledo,  81,592;   Columbus,  81,290;   Dayton, 

vision ;  and  so  thorough  was  his  knowledge  of  80,487.    The  following  is  the  Federal  census 

the  cost  of  such  undertakings  that  he  was  as  taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870: 
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The  following  etatemont  shows  the  receipts 
(indnding.  balances  from  pperiooa  year)  into, 
and  diabarsements  from,  the  State  Treasur;', 
for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1870,  and 
balance  on  hand,  of  each  ftmd,  at  that  date: 
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t4.8ai'.99ol  t4,07i.9id  gTaa.iwa 


Dnring  the  year  the  fnnded  debt  of  the 
State  was  rednced  t364,44d.l4,  leaving  the 
arnouQt  oittstanding  (9,7J32,136.T3.  The  oom- 
miaaioDers  have  still  invested  in  Ohio  State 
etocks  $20,068.62,  whioh,  deducted  from  the 
debt  ontatanding,  leaves  tbe  amonnt  yet  to  be 
paid  $9,782,077.81.  The  debt  wofild  have 
been  stiU  further  reduced  hot  for  the  fact  that 
holders  of  Ohio  Btate  bonds  refuse  to  part 
witli  them,  oven  at  a  handsome  premiam. 

The  imnaal  Btatlstlcal  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  shows  the  following 
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The  five  j-ears  ending  with  18B9  give  an 
average  in  grain  of  4,648.686,  while  the  num- 
ber of  acres  sown  in  1869  exceeded  tliis  aver- 
age by  the  sum  of  409,773.  The  year  1869 
shows  the    largest  aggregate  of  breadstuffi 


.ff«y.— Acreage,  1,488,G81;  tons  produced, 
1,784,947;  average  per  acre,  1.19. 

I'lta:. — Acreage,  89,073  ;  bushels  seed  pro- 
duced, 611,046;  pounds  of  fibre,  18,723,377. 

Cloner. — Acreage,  401,639 ;  tons  hay  pro- 
duced, 360,388;  bushels  seed  produced,  98,570; 
acres  ploughed  nnder  for  manure,  86,648. 

roSowo.— Acreage,  20,251 ;  pounds  pro- 
duced, 15,943,116;  average  poonda  per  acre, 
787. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Bnttcr  produced,  38,- 
783,607  pounds;  cheese  produced,  20,520,168. 
There  were  8,830,636  ponnds  more  butter 
made  in  the  State  in  1869  than  the  average  for 
the  last  ton  years,  and  430,183  pounds  more 

Sorghum. — Acreage,  54,141 ;  pounds  of  su- 
gar produced,  80,858;  gallons  molasses,  1,777,- 
100 ;  average  gallona  molasses  to  the  acre,  82. 

Mi^le  Sugar. — Uaple  sugar,  8,802,714 
pounds;  molasses,  808,268  gallons. 

Stoeet  Potatoe*. — Acreage,  1,714;  bushels 
produced,  119,746 ;  average  per  acre,  69. 

Grape*  and  Wins. — Acres  planted,  1,378; 
acres  in  vineyard,  10,477;  pounds  of  grapes 
gathered,  8,791,899 ;  gallons  of  wine  pressed, 
155,635. 

OrehanU. — Acreage,  846,828;.  bushels  ap- 
ples produced,  16,618,686 ;  peaches,  1,444,623 ; 
pears,  147,022. 

The  number  of  acres  in  pasture  for  1869  was 
8,989,917,  being  an  increase  of  26,820  acrea 
over  the  number  reported  in  1868.  The  acres 
of  uncultivated  lands  amounted  to  6,631,178, 
being  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  240,000. 

The  animal  statistics  are  as  follows : 


No. 

VJ>». 

A.,,^  VOh. 

104,804 

$48,150,1*7 

Hoe* 

rt>8  OHIO. 

The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  that  the  696 ;  number  of  letters  of  guardianship  issued, 

wool  clip  of  1869  was    19,292,858  pounds;  8,809;  number  of  children  included  in  these 

which  is  a  decrease  of  8,647,621  pounds,  as  letters  is  6,598;  of  insane  persons,  258;  of 

compared  with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year,  idiots,  48 ;  and  of  aged  persons,  69. 

The  following  table  shows  the  damage  done  Number  of  persons   naturalized   in  Ohio 

to  sheep  by  dogs  during  the  year.  fbr  the  year  ending  July  1,  1870,  2,019,  dis- 

No.  of  sheep  killed  by  doge 58,411  tributed  as  follows:   England,  Scotland,  and 

Value  of  Mme......... ^^"'252  Wales,  401;    Ireland,    710;    Germany,    740; 

^JaSfalSlWrT^o^l'T^^                           ^^  other^ountries,  178; 'total,  2,019. 

A^greeateMnonntof  injury  to  Bheep  by  doj^B...  $148,747  The  criminal  statistics  for  the  vear  areas 

No.  ofdoga  in  the  Sute 186,777  foUows :  Number  of  persons  prosecuted  during 

The  statistics  of  iron  manufacture  for  the  the  year,  2,550 ;  number  executed,  8 ;  number 

year  1869,  are:  Pig-iron  manufactured,  211,-  imprisoned  in  penitentiary,  877;  number im- 

074  tons.    Of  this  74,221  tons  were  smelted  prisoned  in  county  jail,  184;   number  fined, 

with  charcoal,  and  186,858  tons  with  stone  1,628;  number  acquitted,  888;  nolle  prosequi^ 

coal.    Bar  and  nail  iron,  27,585  tons;   nails,  1,614;   failure  of  arrest,   269;    escaped,  88; 

8,271  tons;  hoop-iron,  498  tons;   sheet  iron,  died  before  termination  of  prosecution,  14; 

648  tons;  stoves,  8,631  tons;   car-wheels,  8,-  indictments  still  pendin?,  1,981;  number  of 

507  tons;  other  castings,  10,711  tons  ;  spikes  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 

and  railroad-chairs,  706  tons ;   railroad-iron,  267 ;  number  of  indictments  pending  at  com- 

9,167  tons.  mencement  of  year,  1,886 ;  number  of  indiot- 

The  following  counties  are  reported  as  en-  ments  found  during  the  year,  4,269. 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron ;  Golum-  The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the 

biana,    18,377  tons;  Cuyahoga,    8,150  tons;  county  Jails,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  are 

Gallia,  2,105  tons;  Hamilton,  100  tons ;  Jack-  as  follows:  whole  number  of  prisoners  daring 

son,  11,024  tons;  JefiTerson,  12,261  tons;  Law-  the  year,  5,608;  total  cost,  $63,908;  average 

rence,  6,250  tons:    Mahoning,  41,721  tons;  cost,  $14.27.    Most  of  the  prisoners  confined 

Muskingum,   1,624  tons;    Boss,  2,028  tons;  in  county  jails  are  kept  for  a  period  of  from 

Scioto,  6,225  tons;  Stark,  8,900  tons;  Trum-  ten  to  thirty  days,  and  but  few  remain  for  a 

bull,  28,968  tons;  and  Vinton,  12,505  tons.  period  of  months. 

The  department  of  social  statistics  was  more  The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  so  far  as  re- 

fully  reported  on  in  1870  than  for  any  previ-  ported  is  as  follows :   United  States,  2,318 ; 

ous  year,  though  still  imperfect  in  many  par-  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  121 ;   Ireland, 

ticulars.    For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1870,  619;  Germany,  487;   France,  25;  other  for- 

marriages  by  license,  25,063 :   by  banns,  406 ;  eign  countries,  81 ;  not  reported,  2,087. 

total,  25,459.    During  the  three  years  imme-  The  number  of  colored  persons  confined  in 

diately  following  the  war,  there  were  87,940  jails  is  62. 

marriages,  making  an  average  of  29,808;  The  number  of  paupers  returned  is  5,651,  of 
showing  a  greater  average  than  any  three  whom  4,512  are  supported  in  county  infirm- 
consecutive  years  within  the  last  decade.  The  aries,  and  1,189  otherwise  provided  for. 
number  of  suits  for  divorce  pending  July  1,  Number  of  deeds  recorded,  76,457;  number 
1870,  was  2,100;  the  number  decided,  1,892;  of  leases,  2,464;  number  of  mortgages,  40,080; 
the  number  still  pending,  708.  In  the  1,892  amount  of  money  secured  by  mortgages,  $52,- 
oases  decided,  decrees  of  divorce  were  granted  677,474 ;  number  of  mortgages  cancelled, 
in  807  cases,  when  brought  by  husband,  and  19,072;  amount  of  money  released  by  same, 
701  when  brought  by  wife ;  making  a  total,  in  $24,399,867. 

which  decrees  were  granted,  of  1,008;  62  in  Number  of  new  structures,  16,116;  value, 

which  decrees  were  refhsed,  and  822  were  dis-  $11,401,995 ;  average  value,  $760.96. 

missed.    The  number  of  cases  in  which  decrees  Number  of  turnpikes,  448;  length  in  miles, 

of  divorce  were  granted  in  1869   was  103,  8,532.    Number  of  plank-roads,  86 ;  length  in 

showing  the  number  in  1870  to  be  five  greater  miles,  196.    There  are  76  more  turnpikes  re- 

than  last  year.  ported  than  last  year,  and  the  length  has  been 

For  the  year  ending  Anril  1,  1870,  the  re-  increased  by  610  miles.    There  are  24  more 

turns  of  births  were  as  follows :  Legitimate—  plank-roads  reported  than  last  year,  and  the 

white  males,  81,020 ;    white  females,  28,746 ;  length  has  been  increased  by  120  miles, 

black  males,  500;  black  females,  486;  sex  not  Number  of  county  buildings,  400;  value  of 

given,  63;   total  legitimate,  60,805.     Illegiti-  the  same,  $6,098,181 ;  average  value  of  count v 

mate— white  males,  184;  white  females,  153;  buildings,  $16,282. 

black  males,  25;   black  females,  19;  sex  not  There  are  in  the  State  139  national  banks, 

given,  13;  total  illegitimate,  893;  total  births,  with  a  capital  of  $22,673,881,  and  147  private 

61,198.      Deaths  reported— white  males,  12,-  and  other  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $6,851,888, 

422 ;  white  females,  10,578 ;  sex  not  reported,  making  a  total  of  286  banks,  and  total  capital 

128;  black  males,   815;  black  females,  238;  of  $28,925,069.    This  shows  an  increase  of 

sex  not  reported,  2 ;  total  deaths,  28,683.  nine  in  tiie  number  of  national  banks,  and 

Number  of  wills  admitted  to  probate,  2,232 ;  their  capital  has  been  decreased  $86,919.    The 

number  of  letters  of  administration  issued,  3,-  number  of  private  banks  shows  an  increase  of 
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six  during  the  year,  and  the  capital  of  these  In  jail,  264 — 220  men,  86  women,  7  bojs,  end 

banks  has  been  increased  $285,947.  1  girl.    Number  of  insane,  19;  epileptic,  6. 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  or  other  In  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  there  ai*e  170 
moneys  exempt  from  taxation,  as  returned  for  patients.                                    • 
the  year,  is  $11,809,041,  being  a  decrease  on  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  are  812  in- 
last  year  of  $8,518,299.  mates — 184  boys  and  128  girls.    The  average 

The  total  valuation  of  property,  as  returned  cost  of  each  pupil  during  the  year  was  $240.08. 
to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  1870,  is  as  follows :  In  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Acres  of  land  returned  for  taxation,  26,895,060;  Blind  there  have  been  during  the  year  119 
value  of  lands,  $508,861,297;  value  of  real  pupils.  At  the  State  Reform  Farm  there  were 
estate  in  cities  and  villages,  $204,495,689;  value  at  the  close  of  the  year  886  boys.  At  the  Ho- 
of personal  property,  $459,884,861 ;  total  valua-  formatory  for  Girls  there  are  48  inmates, 
tion  of  taxable  property,  $1,167,781,697.  In  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Homes 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  foot-  there  were  140  boys  and  79  girls, 

ings  of  the  duplicate  for  1869  shows  a  decrease  The  school  statistics  of  the  State  show  that 

of  26,112  acres  in  lands  assessed  for  taxation,  during  the  year  ending  August  81,  1870,  there 

but  an  increase  of  $100,872  in  value.    There  is  were    built    645    school-houses,    valued    at 

an  increase  of  $122,609  in  chattel  property.  $1,891,597.     There  are  in  the  State  10,550 

The  increase  in  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  primary-school  houses  and  16  high-schools  in 

villages  is  $10,828,261,  making  a  net  increase  the  townships,  and  729  primary  and  106  high- 

of  $10,555,242  in  the  viduation  of  the  taxable  school  houses  in  separate  districts,  making  a 

property  of  the  State.  total  of  11,401  school-houses  in  the  State.   The 

The  amount  of  the  tax  levies  for  1870  was :  value  of  the  primary-school  houses  in  the  town- 

for  State  purposes,  $4,666,242.28;  for  county  ships  is  $6,107,298;    of  high-school  houses, 

purposes,  $6,501,980,02;  township,  special,  and  $7,000;   of  primary-school  houses  in  separate 

city  taxes,  $12,295,459.57;  total  taxes,  $28,-  districts,  $6,817,254;   of  high-school  property 

463,631.82.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  in  the  same,  $1,295,500.    Total  value  of  school 

levies  for  State  purposes  is  $620,765,65,  and  property  in  the  State,  $13,727,052.    There  are 

for  local  purposes  $609,988.67;  total  increase,  m  Ohio  617,127  white  boys,  and  498,446  white 

$1,230,754.82.  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one ; 

The  principal  objects  for  which  money  was  total  white  children,   1,016,576.      There  are 

raised  by  taxation,  and  the  amounts  raised,  are  13,382  colored  boys,  and  12,725  colored  girls; 

as  follows :  total  colored,  26,107.    The  total  number  of 

School  purpoies  of  all  kinds $4,960,771  87  school-ohildren  in  Ohio  is  therefore  1,041,682, 

city  a^to^hip  taxes  (exclosive  of  school,         ^^  beinganincreaseoverlastyearof  nearly  13,000. 

CoMty  tor  (incindi^hrid^s  and'^ds)'. !  *.  ]  S'.woloM  15  The  number  of  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  the 

Stotedcbt »...  1,389,466  16  public  schools  is  719,902.    The  total  number 

For  the  support  of  the  Stote  GoTerninent              .  ^f  nimilfl  AnrnllArl  in  nrivntfi  R^bonlfl  la  10  500 

(which  includes  all  departments  and  ob-  ^^  pupus  enroiieci  in  private  scnoois  is  lu,ouu, 

jects  of  State  action) 1,748,859  90  and  in  class  schools  (German  and  colored. 

The  decennial  valuation  of  the  real  property  drawing  public  funds)  11,413. 

in  the  State,  as  finally  revised  by  the  State  The  Fifty-ninth  General  Assembly  began  its 

Board  of  Equalization,  showed  the  value  of  session  January  3d,  and  adjourned  April  18th. 

real  property  to  be  $1,018,686,459.    This  is  a  I>uring  the  session  seventy-two  general  laws 

very  large  increase  on  the  valuation  of  1860,  'wrere  passed ;  among  those  of  general  interest 

and  more  than  half  the  increase  is  in  the  cities  were  the  following  acts : 

and  towns.    The  five  leading  cities  show  a  To  so  amend  the  marriage  laws  as  to  permit  women 

valuation  as  follows :  eighteen  yeare  of  age  and  upward  to  be  married  ^th- 

Cindnnati $111,588,039  out  the  consent  of  parent  orguardian. 

CleTeland 89,629,989  To  authorize  the  granting  of  alimony  during  tho 

Colambafl ^^'SSl'lSi  pendency  of  appeals  of  divorce  and  alimoDy  causes 

Sjtton iS'Sm'SS  to  the  Dl8trict*<5ourt. 

^.1' * '•; ;*  li :;* i».wi.8»s  Naming  the  Ist  day  of  January,  4th  day  of  July, 

At  tne  close  or  the  year  there  were  m  the  and  26th  day  of  December  as  legal  holidays  in  the 

insane  asylums  of  the  State  488  male  and  441  presentment  and  protest  of  commercial  paper, 

female  patients.  In  the  county  infirmaries  and  To  authorize  county  commissioners  to  pay  boun- 

jails  there  were  1,176  insane  persons.    The  ties  for  killing  wolves.                    a    •    i*     i      a 

y  « A  A •  r»     *   V    *•*««•**«  i/^x«wM».        »*w  j,^  estabbsh  and  mamtain  an  Agricultural  and 

infirmary  statistics  show  the  whole  nnmber  Meobanieal  College  in  Ohio. 

of  inmates  during  the  year,  excluding  fifteen  Authorizing  the  removal  to  reform  institutions  of 

counties,  from  which  returns  were  not  received,  minors  under  sentences  for  felonies. 

to  have  been  6,476.     Insane,  931 ;   epileptic,  ,^To  enoouraffe  the  study  of  anatomy  by  prescribing 

837;  idiotic,  505 ;  ohUdren  iSder  fifteen  yeari  ^^^eX^      ^^"^^  ^^  fumi^hmg-bodies  for 

of  age,  1,003;   boya,  584;   girls,  419.     Births  To  authorize  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 

during  the  year,    197;    deaths,   582.     "Whole  religions  bodies  heretofore  incorporated  un<icr  the 

number  of  prisoners  in  jaO  during  the  year,  laws  of  this  State.                   ^                 ,  ,,    - 

6,680—4,791  men,  421  women,  287  boys,  and  ,  Authonzmg  cemetery  associations  to  hold  five 

ftL    .  T     Vr.,     "*^*\        -V  v"*^">  *^»  »/vj  o,  »u.v*  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  which  three  hundred  acres 

27  girls.  The  number  of  insane,  245 ;  epdeptics,  may  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

18.    Sentenced  by  municipal  authority,  1,676.  To  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  lunatic 
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Asylums  at  Ncwburg,  Columbus,  and  Athens,  to  jroremment,  and  placed  under  ha  exdoslve  jurisdic- 

accommodato   four   hundred    and  tity    additional  tion  for  an  indeflmte  period. 

patients,  and   so  make  provision  for  the  chronic  ^jj^  g^^  under  which  this  case  came  before 

"'to^'^o  amend  the  act  authorizing  raUroad  companies  the  court  was  repealed  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
to  increase  their  capital  stock  as  to  permit  holders  of  jority  m  the  Assembly,  followmg  that  which 
mortga^  bonds  issued  in  pursuance  of  that  act  to  passed  it,  and  the  repealing  act  was  in  time  re- 
vote  at  all  meetings  of  share-holders.  pealed  by  the  Assembly  of  1870.  Under  this 
boardJ'"*^  ^^"^  mmority  representation  on  election  decision  of  the  court  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
^To  repeal  the  act  prescribing  penalties  against  per-  ^ere  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
sons  "  not  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States '»  October,  1870. 

convicted  of  voting,  and  Judges  of  elections  for  re-  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

ceiving,  and  all  persons  who  procure  such  votes.  ^^  Columbus,  August  10th,  and  put  in  nomi- 

vuTbyXlxf^oTAJ^irKte^;"*  '  if^^^tU  mo^ng  ticket:  For  S<»cretar7  of 

To  create  a  lien  on  premises  where  intoxicating  State,  Isaac  8.  Sherwood,  of  \V  illiams  County ; 

liouors  are  sold  in  violation  of  law.  for  Supreme  Judge,  George  W.  Mcllvaine,  of 

To  repeal  the  act  to  prevent  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Tuscarawas  County;  for  Comptroller  of  the 

Home  from  voting.  Treasury,    William   T.    Wilson,    of   Portage 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and  mamtenance     X       t,      ^ v^«  «^  +i^«  tjI««;i  «^  t>«k«.» 

of  an  independent  militi?.  County;  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Pubho 

To  require  county  commissioners  to  provide  night  Works,  Pliilip  V.  Ilerzing,  of  Auglaize  County, 

watchmen  for  county  treasuries.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

T.„lL^«?wu  l^Tln?P«"(>'A°  n.?f  J^^^^^^  Be»olv^.  That  we  adhere  with  nndimmished  con- 

]^«^rHL  hv  t^k  ^TTa  nf  f^,  w^n  JST^n'fn  nf  I  ^^^^^  ^^^  V^^^  to  thcparty  that,  by  its  wisdom  and 

l^oinr^fv^^  S!  ^TJ      ^^"^'^'°'*'  *^^  *  ^^^*^  ^^  *  coumge,pre»erved  the  Union,  and'bv  •  change  in  the 

majority  of  the  Board.  ^^^^^  '£^  ^^  ^^^  republic  'establ&hed  Hl^rty  and 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  ©quality^  ^WeJ)elieve  that,  by  the  continued  aaeep- 

of  John  F.  Sinks  m.  David  W.  Reese,  made  an  ^^^^^  ""^i^  Bepubhcan  party,  will  be  secmned  the 

.    "^^  V  J     •  •         Y"'*^  "  •  ^"'^"^i  i":    ^,  success  of  IVee  government;  that  it  is  the  safeguard 

important  decision  adverse  to  the  right  of  m-  of  the  Constitution,  the  promoter  of  education,  or- 

matesofthe  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Vol-  der,  industry,  thrift,  universal  freedom,  and  equal 

untecr  Soldiers,  at  Dayton,  to  vote.   The  parties  rights. 

to  the  suit  were  rival  candidates,  in  October,  £&>olpid.  That  we  oonrntulate  the  country  on  the 


turned  upon  the  legality  of  counting  the  votes  collection  of  the  revenue  and  a  lai^e  reduction  of  the 

of  the  inmates  of  the  National  Asylum  for  Dis-  expenses  of  the  Qovemment,  and  we  esjpeoially  oon- 

abled  Volunteer  Soldiers.    In  the  act  of  the  ^5^*fi^„*^?.J?l^??.5?_^tu^L*^^J^^.??i^^ 

Legislature  of  Ohio, 

consenting  to  the  establ 

and  cedingjands  to  the  General  Government,  national  faith  and  honor. 

it  was  stipulated  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  -?^^^i  7^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ~7*?'^®i"  indispensable, 

v^  u^^«ai«„«;i  ♦«  •r^^r^Trr^-^4-  ♦T^J^vOJ^^^^  A*»»i»^Ao  ^^d  sliould  06  SO  adjusted  as  to  be  the  least  preradi- 

be  "  construed  to  prevent  the  officers,  employ6^  ^^  ^  ^^  industrial  and  produdng  interests  of  every 

and  mmates  or  the  Asylum,  who  are  qualinea  class  or  section,  while  securing  to  the  home  pro- 
voters  of  this  State,  from  exercising  the  right  of  ducer  a  ftdr  competition  agidust  the  foreign  pro- 
suffrage  at  all  township,  county,  and  State  elec-  ^**2?''*      ,  „,         ,           ^             .     .*  , 
tionq  in  thft  townshin  in  whioh  the  said  National  B«9oli>^^  That  a  change  of  our  navigation  laws,  so 
tions  m  tne  lownsmp  m  wmcn  cue  saia  jn  anonai  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^    regiTltration  of  vesscU  purchased 

Asylum  shall  be  located."     Chief-Justice  Brm-  abroad,  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the 

kerhoff,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  country,  and  that  such  action  would  largely  eon- 

the  Court,  said  this  act  "  fixes  the  exclusive  tribute  toward  the  restoration  of  our  plundered  com- 

jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  over  «»««»  and  the  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

this  institution,  its  lands  and  its  inmates,  in  all  ^''^?'^X  ^^^  *^®  P''^^  ""^  ^tmg  subsidies  of 
i/uta  luouivuuwu,  xwa  ^<uiv»  ouu  iw>  «uixiai.^a,  »"  »"  puWio  lauds  to  oorporations  and  monopolies  is  un- 
cases whatsoever,  except  as  to  the  execution  qualifledly  condemned. 

of  processes  issued  under  State  authority,"  an  Jietolvedj  That,  adhering  to  our  traditional  policy 
exception  which  was  also  made  one  of  the  o^  neutrality,  the  American  people  look  with  pro- 
conditions  of  the  cession  of  the  land  to  the  found  inditferenoe  upon  any  :Euronean  eontroTewy 

United  States.    The  Court  then  holds  that-  ^?S^l^Sf  th'i^^re^t'srg^ 

By  beooming  a  resident-Inmate  of  the  asylum,  a  France  only  so  far  as  the  same  involves  the  great 

person,  though  up  to  that  time  he  may  have  been  a  principles  of  liberty;  and  while  wo  remember  that 

citizen  and  resident  of  Ohio^  ceases  to  be  such ;  he  the  great  uprising  of  1848  failed  of  success,  mainly 

is  relieved  from  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  her  for  want  of  Germanio  union,  that  during  our  recent 

revenues,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  the  burdens  which  national  trial  the  people  of  Germany  supported  our 

she  imposes  upon  her  citizens.    He  becomes  subject  cause  with  their  sympathy  and  material  idd,  while 

to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  another  power,  as  for-  the  armies  of  France  were  endeavoring  to  subvert  a 

eign  to  Ohio  as  is  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  Kentucky,  republic  on  this  continent,  and  estabhsh  in  its  stead 

or  the  District  of  (Columbia.    The  constitution  ot  an  imperial  throne,  we  cannot  refrain  from  declaring 

Ohio  requires  that  electors  shall  be  residents  of  the  our  sympathy  with  the  present  heroio  effort  of  the 

State ;  but,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  Germans  to  establish,  maintain,  and  defend  thdr  na- 

of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  consent  and  act  of  tional  unity. 

cession  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  the  grounds  rrt-T\              j.*     oi.  j.    r^           r-               vii 

and  buUdings  of  this  asylum  have  been  detached  and  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 

set  off  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  ceded  to  another  at  Columbus,  June  1st,  and  put  in  nomination 
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the  following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  road  corporations,  which-  aro  abeady  too  powerful, 

William  Hei3ey,  of  Ourahoga  County ;  for  Su-  «id  may ^ecomo  dangerous  to  a  free  people. 
«««A>MA  J^Ar^o,  "Qin^^^^A  A   T7rw«:oyvT.   l^fTS^Ain^T.  I      .ae»lv«d.  That  we  regard  the  act  recently  passed 
preme  Judge,  Richird  A.  Harmon,  ofMadison  i  ^yj  CongreU,  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment,  as 

County;    for   OomptroUer   of   the   Treasury,  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  an  invasion 

John  H.   HeatoB,   of  Belmont  County ;    for  of  the  righu  of  the  States,  subversive  of  the  best 

member  of  the  Boai-d  of  Public  WorkB,  Wil-  interests  of  the  people,  and  therefore  demand  its  un- 

liam  Spencer,  of  Licking  County.    The  follow-  conditional  repeal.       ^         ^  .^    -n  ,     ,^ 

iJZ^^rJ!!^*Zll\A^^A         ^              ivuuw  Resolved.  That  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

mg  platfoim  was  adopted :  ment  to  assess  and  cofiect  taxes  on  the  bonds  of  the 

The  Democracy  of  Ohio,  coming  together  in  the  ^""^  States  is  dear  and  unquestioned,  and  we  dc- 

apirit  of  devotion  to  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  fVee  f^^  ^^  Congress  that  a  rate  of  tajcation  equal  to  the 

representative. government,  and  relying  for  success  ("'  average  amount  levied  in  each  State  on  money 

upMi  discusflioS  and  the  iAteUigeni  of  the  people,  ^<>*^ed  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  from  all  m- 

deem  the  present  convention  a  fitting  occasion  to  re-  ▼©gnients  m  Donas.                    j  *    ,.1.         .         , 

assert  the  following  time-honored  principles  of  the  f  «^ye^  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of 

Democratic  party  *  national  banks,  and  demand  the  repeal  ot  the  law 

That  the  Weral  Government  is  one  of  Umited  creating  them,  and  that,  in  place  pftfie  notes  of  such 

power,  derived  solely  fh)m  the  Constitution;  that  hanks, "Treasury  notes  of  tHe  Umted  States  shall  be 

the  grants  ofpower  made  therein  ought  to  be  strictly     *   »     /  ®i   rpu**v   -n  *     #  r^v     *i,« 

construed  by^^sfl  the  dependants  a£d  agents  of  the  ^^^1'^'^},^}''^^^%?'^'^^^  **^  Ohio  sympathize 

Government,  and  that  it  &  inexpedient  and  dangerous  ^^^^  *^?  ^frorts  ot  all  people  strugghng  for  self-gov- 

to  exeiQise  doubtM  powera;  that  the  Constitution  S^®*}''.  ?°4  ?»'o   denounce  the  truckhng  of  the 

of  the  United  States  iTfoundid  on  the  fundamental  ^«^t^  AdministraUon  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 

principle  of  entire  and  absolute  equaUty  of  aU  the  '°^  ?^%^^^^.  f  *^®  party  in  power  to  reduce  the 

States  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  not  ^ropetJnt  for  Con-  ^^<>1?  <>^  'J'^?^^*  '''  ??f  ^^'''''  \  *  condiUon  of 

gross  to  impose  upon  them  any  conditions  or  restric-  ^"^*^^^^ri?®,^®,''®'S  ^r^'^t    '7%     .^        p 

Sons  in  respeottomtemaloon<4ms  which  the  Federal  ^^^^^^^  That  the  thanks  of  the  I>fmowicy  of 
Constitution  has  not  imposed.    That  tiie  liberal  prin-    ^^^^  »"  extended  to  our  Senator,  Allen  G.  Thur- 

oiples  embodied  by  Jefcrson  in  tiie  Declaration  of  ™°'  ^^  Democratic  Wcsentatives  m  Congress, 

IncLependenoe,  and  sanctioned  m  the  Constitution,  ^^5L^*'?''^^v,"'  *-*^^  nnnonty,  have  bravely  con- 

whicTmake  oJirs  tiie  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  ^^""^^  ^fj^^  principles  of  Democracy  and  the  in- 

of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  tcwsta  01  tne  people. 

cardinal  principles  to  tiie  Democratic  faith,  and  every  5?^^«?'  ^*   SiT''  i*^?  ^^''TA?^  platform  we 

attempt  to  abriSge  the  privUeges  of  becomiiig  citizens  ^^^^^l^^  ^''V^-^'^J^^  "^^^f  ^''".  *" V^^'IS'  '*:'*t''V\J'^" 

and  t£e  owners  of  soU  among  us  ought  tob?resisted  5*«^  ^  ?^}  differences,  to  vote  for  the  ticket  this 

with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  se-  ^^  nominatea. 

wi''I^a^''™oT'^1^?n?tw  ^^^  The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held 

we  may  more  distmctly  declare  our  views  of  the  ^i./~ii      1^       t        •*  j.       ji          •i.ji.'ij. 

measures  and  policy  of  the  present  AdminUtration,  ^*  Oolumbus,  June  1st,  and  nommated  a  ticket 

£eeolved^-Tha.t  we  denounce  the  present  tariff,  as  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Jay  Odell, 

well  as  the  substitute  lately  introduced  in  the  House  of  Cnyahoga  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  G. 

of  Bepresentatives  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  «md  T.  Stewart,  of  Huron  County :  for  Comptroller 

teiruit^tM^^'^ltlf^/al^JjM  oftheTrea»nry,Thoma8Edmond8on,o/a^^^^^^ 

vancethe  interest  of  the  few  thousand  monopolies;  bounty-  for  member  of  the  Isoard  01  TuDlio 

that  this  should  no  longer  be  submitted  to ;  that  no  Works,  Enoch  G.  Collins,  of  Hocking  County, 

candidate  for  Congress^  or  for  any  other  ofiice,  is  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  indepen- 

worthy  of  support  who  IS  not  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff,  ^^^^^  ^  ^  p^fty.  their  right  to  the  position 

which  closely  approximates  to  free  trade:  and  that  .„,         v-  aiT         \x.^     -^v*   -«^  a   *„\.i?  4.x. 

in  the  arrai^oment  of  any  revenue  tariff  all  tiio  **^®^  ^7  *^®°^  5    *^®  "ght  and  duty  of  the 

neoessariee  of  life  should  be  absolutely  firee  of  iaty.  people  to  abolish  and   forever  prohibit  the 

Jieeolved^  That  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  liquors  for  use 


upon  sides  and  incomes,  should  be  abolished ;  that  hibition  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  difip< 

taxes  should  be  collected  by  the  State  and  county  ing  of  the  liquor  question,  and  that  laws  to 

officers;  that  the  multiplication  of  officers  is  unncces-  license  or  sanction  it  are  insane  and  infamous; 

sanr,  except  to  eat  out  the  resources  of  the  tax-payer ;  that  the  policy  of  the  government  in  attempt- 

and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  effect  a  thorough  re-  ;^„  x^  .^™«„  «•:«,«  ««  ;izv+«n   :»of^».i  ^e  «*Ju 

form  in  this  part^ular.  P«  ^  supress  crime  m  detail,  instead  of  stnk- 

JSeeolved.  That  we  denounce  the  profligacy  in  the  ing  at  its  most    prolific  source,   the    liquor 

present  Aoministration  of  the  Federal  Government,  traffic,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be 

tiie  corruption  which  has  entered  all  its  official  sta-  corrected  at  once 

Jfc  £S  i^rnt?  Z'^i^'^^'^Si^'SZ  4°:  The  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Tem- 

friends  or  to<&s  of  those  who  control  the  public  pat-  perance  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  beptem- 

ronage,  and  the  imbecility  which  directs  the  desti-  ber,  1869,  was  approved  and  adopted.   A  reso- 

nies  of  the  republic  without  apparent  purpose,  and  lation  favoring  female  suffrage  was  discussed, 

manages  its  aflGairs  with  such  embarrassment  and  ^^^  ^^t  airreed  to. 

disaster  to  the  national  mterest  of  its  people  at  rri,^   ^il^*;^^    «—   v^i;i    t««-^«^    n«*M^*.« 

home,  and  with  such  diaregaid  of  the  rigSe  of  its  _Th«  election  was  held  Tuesday,   October 

eitixens  abroad.  11th,  and  resulted  m  the  success  of  all  the  Re- 

JE(M9^a^  That  land  monopolies  are  one  of  thereat  publican  candidates.    The  total  vote  was  as 

evils  of  our  country,  and  against  the  spirit  ot  our  follows:  Secretary  of  State— Sherwood,  221,- 

^^^^^h^e^r^a'^^c^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^09;  Heisley,  205,015 ;OdelU           Supreme 

fof  actual  settlere.  We  therefore  denounce  the  recent  Judge— Mcllvame,  221,629 ;  Harrison,  204,771 ; 

action  of  Congress  making  grants  to  mammoth  rail-  Stewart,  2,810 ;  Comptroller— >>  ilson,  221,712 ; 
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Heaton,  204,28T;  Edraondson,  2,780;  member  rock  formations,  viz.,  the  coal-measnres.    In 

of  the  Board  of  Publio  Works — ^Herzing,  220,-  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  the  strata 

804 ;  Spencer,  205,081 ;  Collins,  2,965.  dip  northwest  from  the  anticlinal  and  pass 

Prohibition    candidates  were   run    in   the  under  the  Michigan  coal-basin  precisely  as  the 

fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  same  formations  east  of  the  anticlinal  dip  bo- 

Hfteenth,  and  eighteenth  districts.    The  result  neath  the  coal-fields. 

of  the  election  was  the  return  of  14  Republi-  The  oldest  rocks  which  come  to  the  surface 

cans  and  6  Democrats,  leaving  the  Ohio  delega-  in  the  State  are  the  "  blue  limestones]'  of  Cin- 

tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  numeri-  cinnati,  named  by  the  survey  the  "Cincinnati 

caJly  the  same  as  before.  Group."  These  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Hud- 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State,  ordered  son  River  and  Utica  shales  of  New  York,  with 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1869,  was  com-  some  representation,  at  the  base,  of  the  Tren- 
menoed  in  the  summer  of  that  year  nnder  the  ton  limestone.  Below  the  limestone  group  lie 
superintendence  of  the  Chief  Geologist,  Prof,  the  calciferous  sandrock  and  Potsdam  sand- 
J.  S.  Kewberry.  The  State  was  divided  into  stone,  as  has  been  discovered  by  deep  borings, 
four  districts,  all  convening  at  Columbus.  The  but  they  nowhere  reach  the  surface.  The  Cin- 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  cinnati  Group  has  a  thickness  of  from  800  to 
northeastern  section  was  assumed  by  Prof.  1,000  feet.  The  next  above  is  the  Clinton 
Newberry ;  that  of  the  southeastern  quarter  Group  of  the  New  York  geologists.  Here  it  is 
by  Prof.  Andrews ;  of  the  southwestern  by  mostly  limestone,  from  20  to  60  feet  in  thick- 
Prof.  Orton ;  and  of  the  northwestern  by  ness.  In  Highland  and  Adams  Counties,  Prof. 
Messrs.  Hertzer  and  Gilbert.  The  first  sum-  Orton  has  discovered  that  the  lower  portion 
mer's  work  was  devoted  to  a  general  survey,  of  the  Clinton  is  a  conglomerate  formed  of 
and  the  construction  of  a  geological  map  of  rolled  pebbles  and  fossils  of  the  underlying 
the  State.  The  result  of  the  survey  showed  blue  limestone.  This  shows  that,  before  the 
that  the  rocks  of  Ohio  lie  in  sheets,  resting  deposition  of  the  Clinton  Group,  the  Cincinnati 
one  upon  another,  but  not  horizontal ;  as  a  Group  has  consolidated  to  rock  and  that  por- 
great  arch  traverses  the  State  from  Cincin-  tions  of  it  had  been  raised  above  the  sea-level 
nati  to  the  liJce-shore  between  Sandusky  and  and  formed  shore-cliffb,  the  rolled  fragments 
Toledo.  Along  this  line  (which  extends  south-  of  which  helped  to  make  np  the  next  succced- 
ward  to  Nashville,  Tenn.)  all  the  rocks  are  ing  deposit.  From  this  fact  we  learn  that  the 
raised  in  a  ridge  or  fold  which  was  once  a  low  Cincinnati  and  Nashville  ridge  was  first  ele- 
mountain-chain.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  it  has,  vated  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian 
however,  been  extensively  worn  away,  and  ages,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  line  along 
now,  along  a  large  part  of  its  course,  the  strata  which  disturbing  forces  acted  to  a  much  later 
which  once  arched  over  it  are  removed  from  period.  In  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
its  summit  and  are  found  resting  in  regular  the  Clinton  Group  contains  a  remarkable  de- 
order  on  either  side,  dipping  away  from  its  posit  of  iron  called  the  "fossil  ore,"  which 
axis.  Where  the  ridge  was  highest,  the  erosion  forms  an  almost  continuous  line  of  outcrop 
has  been  greatest,  and  that  is  why  the  old  Si-  from  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  through  Canada, 
lurian  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  region  about  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  to  Georgia.  In 
Cincinnati.  Adams  County  a  thin  sheet  of  this  peculiar  ore 

Following  the  line  of  this  great  arch  from  is  found,  and  this,  with  various  characteristio 

Cincinnati  northward,  the  Helderberg  lime-  fossils,  has  served  to  identify  this  formation, 

stones,  midway  of  the  State,  are  still  unbroken  On  the  Clinton  rest  the  Niagara  limestones, 

and  stretch  across  from  side  to  side,  while  the  which  in  some  places  attain  a  thickness  of 

Oriskany,  the  Corniferous,  the  Hamilton  and  nearly  200  feet.    The  surface  area  which  they 

the  Huron  formations,  though  generally  re-  occupy  forms  a  broad  margin  around  the  Olin- 

moved  from  the  crown  of  the  arch,  still  remain  ton  outcrop.    It  is  also  exposed  for  nearly  100 

over  a  limited  area  near  Bellefontaine,  where  miles  along  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  its  north- 

they  form  an  island  which  proves  conclusively  em  extremity.    Tlie  Niagara  limestone  takes 

the  former  continuity  of  the  strata  which  com-  its  name  from  the  cascade  of  Niagara,  which 

pose  it.  ponrs  over  a  sheet  of  this  rock.    It  is  general- 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  anticlinal  axis,  ly  a  magnesian  limestone,  fhmishing  excellent 

the  rocks  dip  down  into  a  basin  which  occupies  lime,  and  also  beautiful  building-stone.    Tlie 

the  interval  between  the  Nashville  and  Oin-  Water-lime  Group,  which  lies  next  above,  is  gen- 

cinnati  ridge  and  the  first  fold  of  the  Alleghany  erally  composed  of  impure  limestones,  attain- 

Mountains  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  ing  a  thicl^ess  of  150  feet.   In  many  localities 

miles.  In  this  basin  all  the  strata  form  trough-  some  layers  of  these  limestones  have  hydranlio 

like  layers,  their  edges  outcropping  eastward  qualities,  and  can  be  manufactured  into  cement, 

on  the  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  westward  On  the  lake-shore  the  water-lime  is  underlaid 

along  the  anticlinal  axis.    As  they  dip  from  by  30  to  60  feet  of  the  Salhia  or  Salt  Group, 

the  margins  toward  the  centre  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  this  that  contains  the  gypsum  of 

along  the  middle  of  the  trough  the  older  rocks  Sandusky.    The  Water-lime  composes  all  the 

are  deeply  buried  and   the  surface  is  here  islands  in  Lake  Erie  belonging  to  the  United 

occupied  by  the  highest  and  most  recent  of  the  States,  except  Kelly's  Island,  which  is  Cor- 
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niferous  limestone.    TLe  beautiful  crystals  of  "Water- lime,  Oriskany,  Corniferous,  and  Hamil- 

celesteino,  found  on  Strontion  Island,  occur  in  ton,  thin  out  and  disappear  toward  the  south, 

the  water-lime.  and  in  Highland  and  Adams  Counties  the  Huron 

Passing  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  shale  is  found  resting  directly  upon  the  Niagara 

system,  it  is  found  that  upon  the  Water-lime,  limestone.    The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 

sometimes  directly,  sometimes  separated  by  a  higher  portion  of  the  old  ridge  that  has  been 

few  feet  of  limestone,  rests  a  thin  sheet — three  described,  at  Cincinnati  and  southward,  formed 

to  five  feet  thick — of  sandstone.    This  holds  an  island  raised  above  the  sea,  in  which  were 

the  place  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  New  deposited  the  later  SOurian  and  earlier  Devo- 

York,  and  probably  represents  that  formation,  nian  formations.     Hence  the  shores  of  this 

In  West  Virginia  the  Oriskany  is  a  massive  and  island  limited  the  reach  of  these  deposits.    In 

important  group  of  rocks,  but  it  rapidly  thins  the  epoch  of  the  Huron  shale,  however,  the 

out  westward,  and  in  Ohio  is  the  least  impor-  submergence  of  this  island  was  more  complete, 

tant  of  the  series,  and  it  is  even  doubtfal  and  hence  this  stratum  is  found  stretching  far 

whether  it  should  be  enumerated  as  one  of  beyond  the  edges  of  the  underlying  rocks, 

its  formations.  The  Erie  shales,  which  come  next,  ai'e  the 

The  Corniferous- limestone  is  a  limestone  western  prolongation  of  the^ Chemung,  and,  in 
group,  like  the  Water-lime  and  Niagara,  highly  part,  of  the  Portage  rocks  of  New  York.  Like 
magnesian,  often  adolomite,  and  supplies  a  all  other  strata  composed  of  mechanical  mate- 
large  part  of  the  quicklime  and  some  of  the  rials,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  these  shales  thin  out 
finest  building-stones  of  the  State.  The  Cor-  westward,  so  that,  while  having  a  thickness  of 
niferous  limestone  forms  two  lines  of  outcrop,  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  anticilinal,  they  cease  to  be  recognizable  in  the  central 
also  an  island,  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  near  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Bellefontaine.  An  interesting  circumstance  Passing  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  come 
connected  with  this  formation  is,  that  in  Marion  to  the  Waverly  group,  called  by  the  former 
and  Delaware  Counties  it  ispartially  composed  geological  survey  the  Waverly  sandstone.  It 
of  rolled  fragments  of  the  Water-lime,  showing  consists  of  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
a  break  between  the  Upper  gilurian  and  Devo-  from  850  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  tlie 
nian,  just  as  has  been  indicated  between  the  outcrop  forms  abroad  belt,  extending  from  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  The  Hamilton  for-  Pennsylvania  line,  near  the  lake-shore,  around 
mation,  so  important  in  New  York,  in  Ohio  to  the  Ohio,  at  th^  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  The 
consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  marl  and  marly  lime-  relations  of  this  formation  to  the  rocks  above 
stone,  never  more  than  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  below  have  been  actively  discussed  for 
resting  on  the  Corniferous.  It  is,  however,  many  years  by  geologists.  By  some,  the  Wa- 
clearly  identified  by  the  numerous  Hamilton  verly  group  was  considered  a  representative  of 
fossils  which  it  contains.  the  Portage  and  Chemung  rocks  of  New  York, 

The  Huron  shale  is  a  name  lised  to  designate  and  part  of  the  Devonian  system,  while  others 
the  great  mass  of  black  bituminous  shale,  have  been  led,  by  paleontological  evidence,  to 
called  by  the  older  geologists  the  "Black  consider  the  formations  carboniferous.  This 
Slate."  This  formation  is  from  200  to  860  feet  mooted  question  the  chief  geologist  claims  to 
in  thickness,  and  its  outcrop  forms  a  broad  have  been  definitely  settled  by  t£e  recent  ex- 
belt,  running  from  the  lake  through  the  centre  plorations,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  room 
of  the  State  to  the  Ohio.  It  also  underlies  for  doubt  that  this  is  a  portion  of  the  Carbonif* 
several  counties  in  the  northwestern  comer,  erous  system,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  "  Ves- 
Though  not  absolutely  homogeneous,  the  Hu-  pertine"  of  Kogers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
ron  shale  is  generally  black,  and  contains  ten  "  Subcarboniferous  sandstones "  of  Owen  in 
to  twenty  per  cent.  of.  combustible  matter.  Kentucky.  The  fossils  of  the  Waverly  are 
This  carbonaceous  mass,  slowly  decomposing,  very  numerous  and  interesting  *  they  are  almost 
as  all  organic  matter  will,  gives  rise  to  the  gaa  exclusively  marine,  and  include  many  genera 
and  petroleum  which  form  such  constant  as-  and  species  of  fishes,  mollusks,  and  crinoids. 
sooiates  in  the  water  which  flows  from  it.  The  The  Waverly  sandstone  is  the  repository  of 
fossils  of  the  Black  shale  indicate  that  it  repre-  some  of  the  oil  which  emanates  from  the  Hu- 
sents  the  Genesee  and  a  portion  of  the  Portage  ron  shale  below,  and  the  wells  of  Mecca, 
of  New  York.  Aside  from  such  of  its  fossils  Grafton,  Liverpool,  etc.,  are  sunk  in  this  for- 
as  are  fbund  elsewhere,  the  Huron  shale  con-  mation.  For  tne  want  of  a  proper  reservoir  to 
tains  some  things  which  are  very  remarkable,  receive,  and  an  impervious  cover  to  retain  this 
and  such  as  have  been  met  with  only  in  Ohio,  oil,  the  quantity  that  has  accumulated  in  any 
These  are  jaws  and  bones  of  great  ganoid  fishes,  locality  is  not  large.  The  lower  carboniferous 
larger  and  more  formidable  than  any  of  those  limestone  is  another  of  the  several  new  ele- 
obtained  from  the  Old  Red  sandstones  of  ments  which  the  present  survey  has  con- 
Europe.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  Corniferous  be-  tributed  to  the  geological  column  in  Ohio.  It 
low,  we  find  fioated  fragments  of  trees,  often  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  ^eat  carboniferous 
of  large  size,  the  first  evidence  which  we  meet  limestone  of  Kentucky,  discovered  by  Prof, 
with  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation.  Several  of  Andrews  to  extend  much  farther  north  than 
the   formations   last    enumerated,   viz.,    the  was  formerly  supposed.    It  represents  only  the 
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upper  or  Chester  portion  of  tlie  carboniferous  the  coking  or  '^  gas  ^^  coals,  and  the  cannel 
lunestone  series.  The  carboniferous  conglom-  coals.  Iron-ores  of  three  varieties  are  found  as- 
erate  is  the  sheet  of  sandstone  and  pebble-  sooiated  with  the  beds  of  coal,  viz. :  the  argil- 
rock,  known  in  the  Old  World  as  the  ^'Hill-  laceous  carbonate  of  iron  (kidney  or  nodular 
stone  Grit,"  and  which  underlies,  there  as  ore),  "black  band'' — a  bituminous  shale  ijn- 
here,  so  much  of  the  coal-measures.  In  the  pregnated  with  iron,  and  ^^  block  ore,"  usually 
northern  part  of  the  State  it  has  a  maximum  a  limestone  highly  charged  with  iron.  Also 
thickness  of  160  feet  Toward  the  Ohio  it  is  limited  supplies  of  brown-hematite  formed 
much  thinner  and  frequently  wanting.  It  con-  from  the  deoomposition  of  the  carbonates.  Of 
sists  of  beds  of  coarse  sandstone,  with  strata,  all  these  otcs  Ohio  has  rich  deposits  in  various 
many  feet  in  thickness,  of  conglomerate  in  localities.  The  fossils  of  the  coal-measures 
which  the  pebbles  are  generally  quartz.  Its  include  great  numbers  of  both  animals  and 
fossils  are  usually  land-plants,  similar  to  those  plants ;  the  plants  being  the  most  character- 
found  in  the  coal-rocks  above.  In  several  lo-  istic,  and  so  well  known  as  "  coal-plants  "  as 
calities  many  of  the  pebbles  of  the  oonglomer-  not  to  req^uire  description.  The  animal  re- 
ate  are  balls  of  chert  (flint),  and  contain  fossils  mains,  consist  of  amphibians,  fishes,  crustaoea, 
which  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  derived  moUusks,  crinoids,  and  corals,  of  which  many 
from  corniferons  limestone,  in  which  such  con-  species  in  each  group  are  found  in  Ohio, 
cretions  are  so  common  as  to  have  suggested  The  drift  deposits  exhibit  several  interesting 
the  name  given  to  the  formation.  Prof.  New-  features.  In  common  with  a  large  part  of  the 
berry  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  materials  com-  Northern  hemisphere,  all  portions  of  Ohio,  ex- 
posing the  conglomerate  have  been  brought  oept  the  summits  of  the  hiUs  bordering  the 
from  the  north,  and  distributed  much  in  the  Ohio  River,  exhibit  marks  of  glacial  action  in 
same  way  as  the  gravels  of  the  drift  were,  the  planing,  polishing,  and  grooving  of  the  sur- 
through  the  agency  of  ice.  Along  the  margins  face-rocks.  Upon  this  glaciated  surface,  in  a 
of  the  carboniferous  conglomerate,  gold  has  few  localities,  are  beds  of  unstratified  gravel 
been  found  in  various  localities  of  the  State,  and  bowlders,  evidently  transported  and  de- 
This  gold,  the  chief  geologist  is  inclined  to  be-  posited  by  glacial  action,  just  as  moraines  are 
lieve,  is  derived  from  auriferous  quartz,  of  formed  by  the  gliders  of  the  present  day. 
which  the  conglomerate  is  in  part  composed.  Much  more  generally  the  glacial  surface  is 
In  other  localities  it  is  possible  that  the  eold  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  fine 
has  been  derived  from  the  more  modem  stratified  days,  called  the  "Erie  Clays,"  by 
gravels,  transported  by  drift  agencies  from  the  Sir  William  Logan.  These  clays  contain  nn- 
Canadian  highlands.  Ko  considerable  quantity  merous  small  fragments  of  adjacent  rocks,  and 
of  gold  will  ever  be  found  in  these  or  any  are  evidently  the  flour  ground  by  glaciers,  in 
other  of  our  Ohio  rocks,  and  all  anticipations  their  movement,  deposited  in  water-basins 
of  successful  gold-mining  here  are  sure  to  end  which  occupied  the  places  of  the  glaciers,  as 
in  disappointment. .  these  latter  retreated  northward.  Above  the 
The  portion  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-  "  Erie  Clays,"  we  have,  in  many  places,  a  sheet 
field  lying  within  Ohio  covers  nearly  one-  of  carbonaceous  material — a  black  soil — ^trunks 
third  of  the  State^  or  from  10,000  to  12,000  and  stumps  of  trees,  peatrbeds,  etc.,  which  in- 
square  miles.  As  in  this  area  the  rocks  all  dip  dicate  a  forest-growth  in  a  cold  climate,  over 
toward  the  east,  it  is  evident  that  the  coal-  much  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States.  Above  the 
measures  are  thickest  on  the  eastern  border,  forest-bed  are  sands,  clays,  gravel,  and  bowlders 
There  they  reach  in  places  a  thickness  of  1,200  — the  latter  generally  of  Canadian  orign— none 
feet,  and  include  ten  or  twelve  workable  seams  of  which  could  have  reached  their  present 
of  coaL  These  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  resting-places  except  by  a  second  submergence 
lower  coal-measures,  separated  by  the  ^^  barren  of  the  I)rift  area,  and  the  floatinij  power  of 
measures."  The  lower  group  of  coals  consists  icebergs.  Upon  the  uppermost  Drift  s}ieet  are 
of  six  to  eight  workable  seams — their  thickness  terraces  and  beaches,  which  mark  intervals  of 
and  number  varying  somewhat  in  different  stability  in  the  gradual  recession  of  the  water- 
localities — and  these  constitute  the  mineral  surface  to  its  present  level, 
wealth  of,  by  far,  the  larger  part  of  our  co^-  During  the  season  of  1670  the  detail  work 
basin.  The  barren  measures  consist  of  heavy  of  the  survey  was  proceeded  with.  In  the 
beds  of  highly-colored  (ofben  red)  shales,  with  course  of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  coal- 
little  or  no  workable  coal.  These  red  shales  strata  in  the  northeastern  section,  Prof, 
form  a  conspicuous  horizon,  running  through  Newberry  found  that,  instead  of  forming  one 
the  highlands  from  Marietta  to  Yellow  Creek,  symmetrical  basin,  with  a  tolerably  umform 
The  first  of  the  upper  group  of  coals  is  the  dip  toward  the  southeast,  the  Ohio  coal-meas- 
Pittsburg  seam,  and  this,  with  several  which  nres  form  several  troughs,  more  or  less  par- 
overlie  it,  are  found  in  the  hills  bordering  the  allel  with  the  axis  of  the  great  one  of  wnich 
Oliio,  between  Steuben  ville  and  Marietta.  All  they  form  part.  On  the  east  side  of  each  of 
the  coals  of  Ohio  are  classed  as  '^  bituminous  these  subordinate  basins,  the  strata  rise,  thus 
coals,"  but  they  include  all  known  varieties  of  neutralizing  the  general  easterly  dip,  so  that, 
this  class,  as  the  open  burning  or  furnace  coals,  on  the  east  line  of  Columbiana  County  and 
such  as  the  Briar  HUl  and  Hocking  Valley  coal,  within  forty  miles  of  Pittsburg,  the  section 
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of  the  bills  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mohican,  one  hnndred  miles 
west;  the  average  dip  in  this  interval  being 
not  more  than  three  feet  to  the  mile. 

In  the  southeastern  district,  Prof.  An- 
drews reports  his  explorations  to  have  deter- 
mined the  extent  and  richness  of  the  coal- 
fields to  far  surpass  the  highest  estimate  pre- 
viously formed ;  that  there  are  iron-ores  8ufl3- 
cient  to  last  for  many  generations  to  come; 
that  the  amount  of  brine  is  practically  limit- 
less, and  could  supply  the  nation  with  salt  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  that  the  yield  of  petro- ' 
leum  for  the  year  has  been  A*om  85,000  to  90,- 
000  barrels,  nearly  all  of  light  oil  for  refining ; 
that  the  snpply  of  excellent  building-stone  is 
unlimited,  and  that  limestone,  fire-clay,  and 
potter's  clay,  are  in  great  abundance. 

OLINBA,  PsDBO  DE  Abanjo  Lima,  Marquis 
de,  a  Brazilian  statesman,  born  in  Pemam- 
buco,  Brazil,  in  1790 ;  died  in  Rio  Janeiro,  June 
7,  1870.  His  education  was  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  Pernambuco  until  of  age  to  go  to  the 
Portuguese  University  of  Ooimbra,  where  he . 
graduated  in  law.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a 
member,  from  Brazil,  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  Portugal,  and  upon  the  separation 
of  Brazil  fi'om  the  mother-country  was  elected 
by  his  native  province  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  BrazU,  inr  1828,  from  which  time 
nntil  his  death  he  represented  the  province  as 
Deputy  or  Senator.  He  took  at  once  a  high 
rank  among  political  men,  and  was  IVesident 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1825  and  1827, 
and  from  1881  to  1837,  excepting  the  year  1884. 
In  the  last  of  those  years  he  was  chosen  as 
Senator  for  Pernambuco,  and  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  Empire  twice  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  the  second  time  by  elec- 
tion. In  1828,  1827,  1882,  and  1887,  he  was 
Minister  of  State,  and,  after  the  liberals  had 
obtained  the  declaration  in  1840  of  the  £m- 

Eeror's  minority  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
r.  Aranjo  lima,  made  Yisconde  de  Olinda  in 
1841,  organized  the  cabinets  of  September, 
1848,  May,  1867,  May,  1862,  and  May,.1865. 
In  1854  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
quis. He  was  officer  of  the  Cruzeiro  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Brazil,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  belonged  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  I^ance,  the  St.  Stephen,  of  Hungary, 
the  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Lazarus,  of  Italy,  and 
the  Mec^idie,  of  Turkey.  The  Marquis  de  Olin- 
da, as  a  statesman,  was  noted  for  his  tolerance 
in  politics,  and  from  this  cause,  and  from  his 
great  experience,  he  had  for  many  years  been 
looked  upon  by  public  men  as  the  Nestor  of 
politicians,  to  whose  opinions  and  advice  idl 
were  willing  to  pay  deference  and  respect. 
As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  which 
he  was  nominated  in  1842,  he  was  hardwork- 
ing, calm,  and  logical,  and  his  spirit  will  long 
continue  to  pervade  almost  every  branch  of 
public  administration,  so  numerous  have  been 
the  decisions  of  doubtful  points,  and  the 
other  questions  of  importance  which  under  the 


Brazilian  system  are  referred  to  the  Council 
of  State.  iS'otwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
the  old  statesman  never  laid  aside  his  harness, 
and  even  on  the  evening  before  his  death  he 
took  his  nsual  seat  within  the  Senate.  As  a 
party  man  he  was  essentially  a  moderate  liberal ; 
but  in  one  respect  he  diverged  from  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  liberal  party — ^in  regard  to 
slavery,  he  was  opposed  to  any  direct  legisla- 
tion to  emancipate  the  slaves;  yet,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  he  liberated  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  inherited  by 
his  sister^s  death. 

OREGON.  The  State  of  Oregon  contains 
95,274  square  miles  of  territory,  extending 
850  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  275 
miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1870  was  90,878,  while  in  1860  it 
was  52,465,  and  in  1850  only  18,294. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ore- 
gon, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


oovKmss, 


B«ker 

Benton 

OackanM. 

Clatsop 

Columbia... 

COOB 

Cony 

Douglas 

Gnmt 

Jackson 

Josephine . . 
Lane 

T^fap 

Marion 

Maltnomab. 

Polk 

Tillamook.. 
VmatiUa.... 

Union 

Wasco 

Wasbini 
Yam  mi 


T! 


Total. 


1870. 


90,9S9 


1860. 


9,804 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

4,584 

8,074 

5.9H8 

8,466 

1,954 

498 

868 

689 

1,644 

445 

604 

893 

6,066 

9^m 

2,261 

••*••• 

4,778 

8,786 

1,804 

1,628 

6,4S6 

4,780 

8,T17 

6,772 

9,966 

7,088 

11,510 

4,150 

4,700 

8,625 

408 

95 

2,916 

i;260 

2.662 

2,609 

i.689 

4.261 

2,801 

5,012 

8,845 

52,466 


Portland,  the  principal  city,  has  8,298  in- 
habitants. 

The  State  is  known  to  have  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  though  it  has  thus  far  not 
been  developed  except  in  a  few  localities. 
Gold-mining  operations  have  been  carried  on 
to  some  extent  for  several  years,  and  valuable 
deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  at  Coos 
Bay.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  industry,  and  salmon  and  other 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  value.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  indicating  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacity of  the  State  with  its  present  working 
power,  are  taken  from  the  latest  authentic  re- 
ports, those  of  1869 : 


PRODVCTB. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Buckwheat., 

Corn 

Barley 

Poutoes.... 


ACIM. 

Bttthala. 

92,106 

1,750,000 

175 

6,200 

11,904 

600,000 

444 

8,000 

5,714 

200,000 

6,714 

900.000 

8,846 

600,000 

Vain*. 


$1,500,000 
6.S00 
970.000 
6,000 
160,000 
120,000 
800,000 


There  were  also  75,000 
valued  at  $637,600.    The 


tons  of  hay  raised, 
entire  value  of  do- 
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mestic  animals  was  $7,946,255.    Their  nam-  and  resalted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 

hers  were  as  follows:  horses,  49,800;  mules  candidates.    The  total  vote  cast  for  (xovemor 

and  asses,  1,560;  milch-cows,  79,312;  sheep,  was  22,821,  of  which  Grover  received  11,726, 

101,960;  swine,  112,700;  young  cattle,  140,-  ane  Palmer  11,095,  making  the  miyority.  of  the 

^00.    Cheese  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  former  681.    Slater's  m^*ority  for  Congress 

105,879  pounds,  and  hatter  1,000,159  pounds,  was  S48.    The   other   State  officers  ele<;ted 

A  railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Salem,  were — Secretary  of  State,  8.  F.  Chad  wick  ; 

the  capital  of  the  State,  to  Portland,  which  is  Treasurer,  L.  Fleischner ;   Public  Printer,  T. 

its  principal  commercial  emporium,  a  work  Patterson — all  Democrats.     The  legislature 

which  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  de-  has  a  ratgority  of  Democrats  in  both  branches, 

velopment  of  the  interior.  The  Legislature,  which  holds  its  sessions  bien- 

The  Democrats  of  Oregon  held  their  con-  nially,  met  at  Salem  on  the  second  "Wednesday 
vention  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  nominated  in  September.  In  his  inaugural  address  the 
L.  F.  Grover  for  Governor,  and  Joseph  H.  Governor  favored  immigration  from  European 
Slater  for  member  of  Congress.  In  their  reso-  countries,  deprecated  the  influx  of  laborers 
lutions  they  declared  that  the  amount  of  the  from  China,  on  the  ground  that  their  Ian- 
national  debt  has  been  increased  more  than  guage,  manners,  and  habits  of  life,  are  so  di- 
twofold  by  the  illegid  manner  in  which  it  was  verse  from  those  of  the  native  population,  and 
created ;  that  there  is  neither  justice  nor  wis-  incapable  of  becoming  assimilated  to  them, 
dom  in  the  repeated  payment  of  the  principal  He  also  characterized  the  fifteenth  amendment 
by  the  continued  payment  of  interest ;  and  to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  an  unwarrant- 
that  there  should  be  an  equitable  acUustment  able  invasion  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  debt.  The  other  resolutions  embody  of  that  instrument,  and  suggested  the  propri- 
protests  against  the  tyranny  of  the  military  ety  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  States  to 
and  the  importation  of  Chinamen,  and  declare  restore  it  to  its  former  condition, 
that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  The  Legislature  rejected  the  fifteenth  amend? 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  ment,  with  the  declaration  that  the  United 

The  Republican  Convention   was  held  at  States  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the 

Portland,  on  the  7th  of  April.    Joel  Palmer  conditions  of  suffrage  Within  the  boundaries  of 

was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  J.  S.  Wilson  Oregon,  without  her  consent,  and  that  the  na- 

for   member    of    Congress.     The    platform  tional  Legislature  had  sought  "  by  means  of 

adopted  approves  of  the  policy  of  the  Admin-  an  arbitrary  majority  of  votes,  acquired  by 

istration,  and  declares  that  no  repudiation  of  the  power  of  the  bayonet,  to  force  upon  the 

the  public  debt  canbe  tolerated  in  public  places;  several  States  the  so-called  fifteenth  amend- 

denounces  all  forms  of  repudiation,  opposes  any  ment  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  under 

changes  in  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  in-  which  the  State  of  Oregon  was  admitted  into 

elude  Chinese  suffrage,  and  recommends  uni-  their  sisterhood  of  States."    A  resolution  was 

versal  amnesty.  also  adopted  protesting  against  the  treaty  with 

The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Juno,  China,  and  requesting  its  abrogation. 


PAjSTSLAVISM.    Panslavism  is  the  name  of  the  Slavic  world  as  a  collective  nation.    In 

given  to    a   movement  which   contemplates  1848  the  movement  for  Slavic  nationality  began 

bringing  into  a  peculiar,  compact,  social,  and  to  make  itself  felt  to  the  extreme  borders  of 

political  organization  all  the  people  of  the  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Europe.    It  obtained 

Slavic  stock  who  live  in  that  part  of  Eastern  expression  in  the  Slavic  Congress  which  met 

Europe  which  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea,  in  June  of  that  year,  and  established,  as  objec- 

the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Oder  tive  points,  community  of  trade  between  the 

and  the  Elbe,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  a  constant  and  close  aSsimilation 

Danube.     These  peoples    are   now  existing  of  the  Slavic  stocks  in  art  and  literature,  the 

under  various  political  rules,  dwelling  in  some  removal  of  the  rule  of  foreign  nations  over 

districts  as  compact  masses,  in  others  scattered  Slavic  peoples,  the  establishment  of  the  fed- 

among  people  of  other  nationalities.    The  ulti-  erative  principle  in  Austria,  the  erection  of  an 

mate  object  of  the  movement  is  to  establish  a  offensive  and  defensive  league  among  all  the 

great  Slavic  empire,  or  confederation,  of  all  Slaves,  and  held   particularly   in  view  the 

the  Slavic  tribes  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Pan-  reconciliation  of  Russia  and  Poland.    Similar 

slavism  originated  as  a  national  consequence  aspirations  were  expressed  at  the  Slavic  Con- 

of  the  erection  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  its  gress  in  Moscow  in  1867.    The  Panslavistic 

growth  in  the  West  of  Europe,  by  which  its  ideaKsts  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in 

people  were  mainly  active  participants  in  his-  Russia  that  the  Slavic  people  live  united  in  a 

torical  events  where  they  had  before  been  only  compact  mass,  while  thrce-'cighths  of  the  race 

passive  spectators.    It  manifested  itself  first  in  dwell  in  districts  which  have  no  territorial 

literature.    Russian  writers  studied  to  speak  connection  with  that  empire,  or  form  part  of 
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populationB  made  up  largely  of  other  peoples,  of  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  large  mari- 

The  Poles,   little-BussiaQS,   Czechs,    Vindes,  time  tract,  in  order  to  come  in  close  contact 

.  Croats,  Sloventzi,  Serhs,  and  Bulgarians,  are  with  the  more  highly-civilized  peoples  of 
thus  situated.  The  estahlishment  of  a  Slavic  Western  Europe,  whose  influence  the  Russians 
state  or  union  involves  the  disruption  or  de-  perceive  they  need,  to  aid  them  in  liberalizing 
Ftruction,  by  a  war  of  conquestT^  of  all  the  and  making  more  active  their  half- Asiatic  in- 
states of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  stitntions.  Except  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
case  the  attempt  should  be  made,  Northern  Czar,  there  is  nothing  specifically  national  in 
Europe,  united  and  aided  by  its  immense  supe^  the  social  or  political  system  of  the  Russians, 
riority  in  culture,  would  not  fail  to  overcome  The  idea  of  ranslavism  was  started  by  the 
the  rude  and  unassimilated  Slavic  masses.  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Notwithstanding  certain  traits  of  resemblance,  Poles.  They  regard  them  as  their  most  hated 
the  several  Slavio  stocks  differ  very  materially  enemies,  and  woxdd  not  consent  to  the  restora- 
in  language,  sympathies,  customs,  and  tradi-  tionofan  independent  Polish  kingdom,  because 
tions.  Harmony  in  religion  is  also  wanting  it  would  cut  them  off  from  tbo  mouths  of  the 
among  them;  not  quite  two-thirds  of  them  rivers,  and  from  the  seaports,  and  reduce 
are  of  the  Greek  religion,  the  other  third  being  Russia  to  an  Asiatic  inland  power.  The  Rus* 
attached  to  Catholicism,  to  Protestantism,  and  sians  succeeded,  indeed,  in  outwardly  subject- 
even  to  Mohammedanism.  The  strongest  and  ing  the  Poles,  but  they  possess  only  a  feeble 
predominant  Slavic  stock  are  the  Great-Rus-  talent  for  national  reconstruction,  and  on  this 
sians,  or  Muscovites,  numbering  about  40,000,-  account  would  not  be  able  to  Russianize  them, 
000..  Some  recent  historians  and  ethnographers  unless  Russia  could  exhibit  a  spiritual  supe- 
(Drschinski  and  Henry  Martin)  deny  that  these  riority,  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  than  Poland, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Slavi,  or  are  of  There  would  remain  then  nothing  but  the  out- 

^  the  Aryan  race  at  all,  and  maintain  that  they  ward  domination  over  the  Poles,  which,  not- 
are  in  part  of  Finnish,  in  port  of  Turanian  de-  withstanding  the  Polish  nation  has  i>robably 
scent.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Slavi,  forever  outlived  its  existence  as  a  state,  involves 
as  these  writers  hold,  by  marked  differences  in  tlie  consequence  of  frequent  convulsive  efforts 
popular  spirit,  in  sympathy,  and  in  social  of  reaction  against  political  and  religious  op- 
organization,  particularly  in  the  want  of  indi-  pression.  Europe  has  no  longer  any  interest 
viduality,  and  these  differences  have  not  di-  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  It  ^ 
minished  in  the  course  of  the  century.  If  this  would  bring  with  it  too  many  difficult  political 
view  is  correct,  the  idea  of  Panslavism  must  complications,  not  only  for  Russia,  but  also  for 
prove  totally  fallacious.  It  would  practically  Prussia  (on  account  of  the  Polish  province  of 
denote  nothing  less  than  the  demand  that  the  Posen,  and  the  only  half-Germanized  province 
Muscovite  should  not  only  exercise  a  primacy  of  West  Prussia)  and  Austria,  while  the  Poles 
and  supremacy  over  the  other  Slavic  stocks,  would  not  be  able  to  give  assurance  that  they 
but  that  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  would  form  an  effective  barrier  against  Russia, 
absorbed  in  it  as  the  most  numerous  and  most  .  'While  the  Poles  reject  the  idea  of  Panslav- 
homogeneous  branch  of  the  race,  receiving  ism  as  that  of  the  political  lordship  of  their 
from  it  language,  religion,  and  social  and  po-  oppressors,  the  doctrine  has  found  more  rec- 
litical  systems.  oguitlon  among  the  Slavi  under  Austrian  and 
The  Russian  Government  has  never  publicly  Turkish  rule.  With  the  Austrian  Southern  ' 
recognized  the  idea  of  Panslavism.  On  the  Slavi  and  Czechs  this  was  a  consequence  of 
other  hand,  it  has  shown,  in  its  enterprises  tiie  absolute  character  of  the  bureaucratic  ad- 
against  the  Poles,  the  Little-Russians,  and  the  ministration  which  used  the  nationalities  prin- 
White-Russians,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  cipally  as  the  instrument  of  its  levelling  policy, 
accord  to  these  nationalities  parity  of  consid-  By  its  oppression  it  has  awakened  in  them  an 

'  eration  with  the  Great-Russians,  or  Muscovites,  inclination  partly  natural,  and  partly  sustained 
but  that  its  only  thought  is  to  Russianize  them,  by  artM  means  toward  peoples  of  the  same 
and  that  not  by  means  of  a  superior  intelli-  race,  although  religious  differences,  the  want 
gence,  but  by  a  very  fude  and  despotic  con-  of  an  independent  economic  existence  of 
straint.  It  uses  Panslavism  to  advance  its  their  own,  and  the  bonds  of  habitual  inter- 
political  plans  and  views,  and  to  render  the  course  with  these  peoples,  were  great  obstacles, 
other  Slavonic  stocks  convenient  instruments  While  the  Czech,  whose  enlightenment  is  all 
for  keeping  the  neighboring  states  in  a  dis-  the  result  of  German  culture,  dreams  of  the 
turbed  condition,  and  for  weakening  them.  restoration  of  a  Czech  kingdom^  and  of  the 
Panslavism  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  more  crown  of  Wenceslaus,  his  vision  is  opposed  by 
than  a  threat :  it  is  a  retdity.  It  is  more  of  a  the  presence  of  a  numerous  German  popula- 
defensive,  negative,  than  of  a  positive,  con-  tion,  which  prevents  the  victory  t)f  the  Slavi 
structive  nature.  In  Russia  it  is  the  expression  dement,  and  by  the  military  and  political  inter- 
of  the  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  wUich  is  in-  ests  of  Germany,  which  does  not  permit  the 
nate  in  the  Great  and  Little  Russians  as  well  erection  of  a  Slavi  outpost  in  its  own  interior, 
as  in  the  White-Russians  in  Lithuania  and  It  remains  to  be  observed  what  influence  the  in- 
Volhynia,  and  it  instinctively  strives  after  the  troductionofthe  constitutional  principle  in  Aus- 
extension  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  the  heart  tria,  and  the  development  of  liberal  elements  in 
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connection  with  the  extension  of  the  autonomy  ago  ("Russia,"  1886).     Forcible  geizures,  as 

of  the  several  departments  and  systems,  will  a  rule,  harm  the  aggressor  more  than  they 

exercise  upon  the  Austrian  Slavi,  and  whether,  benefit  him.    The  annexation  of  non-homo- 

on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  will  know  how  geneous  elements  having  dissevered  interests 

to  so  do  justice  as  to  conciliate  and  win  under  is  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  of  the  cen- 

their  banner  the  different  nationalities  which  trifugal  with  a  corresponding  lesseniug  of  the 

live  with  them.  Of  themselves,  the  Magyars —  concentrative  force. 

who  between  1528  and  1681  were  almost  over-  PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America;> 
come  by  the  Turks,  and  were  delivered  only  The  last  President  of  the  republic,  General 
by  the  aid  of  the  Germans  and  Poles — are  too  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  fell  in  a  battle  against 
weak  to  form  an  effective  protection  for  £u-  the  Brazilians,  on  the  Aquidaban,  on  March  1, 
rope  against  the  East.  It  is  the  office  of  Aus-  1870.  The  Vice-President,  Sanchez,  was  made 
tria  to  form  and  maintain  such  a  protection,  prisoner  during  the  engagement.  The  rem- 
and present  a  nucleus  around  which  the  scat-  nant  of  the  army  of  Paraguay  was  either  an- 
tered  populations  of  the  Lower  Danube  may  nihilated  or  dispersed,  and  the  country  fell 
rally.  For  this  reasou,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtually  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  often  provisional  government,  established  by  the 
regarded  as  a  European  question.  allies  at  Asuncion,  on  August  15,  1869,  was 
The  Panslavic  idea  has  made  much  progress  composed  of  0.  Laizaga,  0.  A.  Rivarola,  and 
in  tJje  south-Slavic  lands  belonging  to  Turkey.  J.  D.  de  Bedoya.  This  government  has  not, 
The  people  in  these  regions  are  of  the  Chris-  however,  been  recognized  by  any  of  the  for- 
tlan  religion.  As  trade  relations  with  West-  eign  powers.  The  representatives  of  the  allies 
em  Europe  are  more  developed,  and  European  at  Asuncion  were  therefore  anxious  to  order  a 
culture  is  more  impressed  upon  them,  the  de-  general  election  throughout  the  country,  and 
sire  increases  to  be  freed  from  the  Turkish  to  let  the  people  decide  on  their  foture  form 
yoke.  The  conception  entertained  by  Euro-  of  government  and  a  new  administration.  It 
pean  diplomacy,  that  the  Turks  may  become  is  thought  that  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
civilized,  or  may  be  induced  to  govern  their  area  and  population  of  Paraguay  have  been 
possessions  after  the  models  of  Western  civil-  considerably  changed  by  the  recent  destmc- 
ization,  is  a  chimera.  Their  possession  of  those  tive  war.  The  territory  of  the  republic  has  been 
lands  was  never  lawful ;  the  desire  of  the  in-  to  a  large  extent  devastated,  ana  its  boundary- 
habitants  of  the  countries  to  be  free  from  their  lines  may  be  essentially  modified.  The  popn- 
domination  and  ei^oy  independence  is  a  Just  lation.  which  was  estimated  at  1,300,000  in 
one.  It  is  the  right  of  the  hardly  oppressed  1857,  is  said  to  have  been  largely  reduced, 
against  the  oppressor.  The  interest  which  the  During  the  month  of  January,  several  en- 
European  powers  have  taken,  since  Greece  was  gagements  of  minor  importance  took  place 
freed,  in  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  has  its  between  the  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Lopez 
foundation  in  rival  jealousies,  in  consequence  and  detachments  of  the  allied  armies.  Lopez 
of  which  no  power  will  permit  another  to  .  retreated  to  Panadero,  where  he  encamped 
have  exclusive  possession  or  the  country,  and  with  about  1,500  men,  the  only  remainder  of 
in  disagreements  about  the  division  of  the  Ot-  his  once  powerful  army.  When  compelled  to 
toman  empire,  each  power  bespeaking  the  best  leave  the  latter  place  in  consequence  of  the 
part  for  itself.  They  have,  therefore,  exerted  total  exhaustion  of  supplies,  he  abandoned  all 
themselves  for  the  upholding  of  the  status  qiu>j  his  sick  and  the  megority  of  the  women,  hid 
and  have  thereby  placed  themselves  in  oppo-  away  the  heavy  cannon  which  he  could  not 
sitlon  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Ohristian  Sla-  remove,  and  marched  northward  along  the 
vi  for  freedom,  which  have  found  sympathy  east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Maracaynn.  As 
and  support  only  in  Russia.  This  attitude  of  soon  as  a  report  of  this  movement  reached 
Russia  has,  therefore,  caused  these  people  to  General  Camara^  he  at  once  surmised  that 
gravitate  more  toward  Russia,  and  to  show  Lopezes  aim  was  to  reach  the  abandoned  Bra- 
themselves  more  accessible  to  Panslavistio  ten-  zilian  village  and  fort  of  Dourados,  in  Matto 
dencies,  while  the  other  powers,  especially  Grosso,  where  some  cattle  could  be  obtained. 
Austria,  their  nearest  neighbor,  have  mani-  Dourados  lay  about  150  miles  to  the  north 
fested  more  friendship  for  Turkey  than  for  the  of  Panadero,  and  about  250  from  Ooncepcion. 
natural  heirs  of  Turkey.  But  the  South  Slavi  General  Gamara,  with  some  1,600  cavalry,  in- 
lack  the  specific  national  momentum,  the  simi-  fantry,  and  artillery,  determined  to  set  oirfc 
larity  of  social  institutions,  and  the  material  with  forced  marches  along  the  diagonal  route 
economical  interests,  which  should  attract  to  Dourados,  while  a  similar  force,  to  set  out 
them  to  Russia.  The  religious  principle  by  later,  was  to  strike  the  bush-road,  which  Lopez 
far  outweighs  the  national,  and  it  is  religious  was  moving  along,  and  to  keep  close  behind 
pressure  which  gives  them  the  elasticity  they  him,  harassing  his  rear,  but  avoiding  an  en- 
need  for  national  and  political  regeneration,  gagement,  so  that,  when  Lopez  would  reach 
Whether  Russia,  if  it  should  extend  its  domin-  Dourados,  both  the  Brazilian  corps  would  be 
ion  over  the  Danubian  countries,  would  not  be  close  to  him,  and  could  strike  a  decisive  blow 
woakened  rather  than  strengthened,  is  a  with  superior  numbers.  Accordingly,  General 
thought  which  Cobden  suggested  several  years  Oamara  marched  northward  toward  the  Para- 
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guayan  fort  of  Bella  Vista,  on  the  frontier,  oc-  attacking  troops,  witli  his  staff  and  a  few  cav* 
capied  hy  a  Brazilian  brigade,  placed  there  to  alrj,  charged  to  engage  the  column  and  pre- 
gaard  the  Apa  country,  which  he  purposed  to  vent  Lopez  escaping.  It  was  a  bold  and  a 
unite  with  his,  and  take  on  to  Dourados.  dangerous  act,  but  the  carbineers  came  on  in 
However,  when  not  far  from  Bella  Vista,  he  line,  enveloped  the  column,  pouring  their  ter- 
got  word  from  the  commander  there  that  rible  fire  into  it,  and  especially  on  the  part 
Lopez  had  not  continued  on  the  road  to  Dou-  where  Lopez  was.  The  starved  and  poorly- 
radoa,  but  had  left  it  and  turned  to  the  west  to  armed  Paraguayans  could  do  nothing  against 
occupy  an  excellent  camping-ground  in  the  such  a  fire.  The  slaughter  was  frightful,  and 
middle  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south  side  of  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  a  sauve  qui  pent, 
the  Aquidaban,  just  within  Paraguayan  terri-  Lopez,  with  his  staff  and  a  few  of  his  body- 
tory.  Only  two  roads  from  it  existed,  one  guard,  made  for  the  bush,  followed  by  the 
running  west  and  north  to  Dourados,  which,  party  of  Brazilian  ofScers  and  cavalry  who 
for  a  long  distance,  was  cut  through  the  bush,  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  pursuit.  In  his 
impenetrable,  like  all  South  American  bush,  flight  he  was  wounded  by  a  corporal  of  cav- 
After  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the  bush-road  di-  airy,  and  his  protectors  were  cut  down  almost 
vided,  one  fork  going  to  Dourados  and  the  to  a  man.  When  he  reached  the  stream  be- 
other  to  Panadero.  The  other  outlet  led  in  yond  which  was  the  thicket,  he  threw  himself 
the  opposite  direction.  Oamara  then  changed  from  his  horse,  waded  it,  but  was  so  exhausted 
his  plans ;  he  ordered  the  brigade  at  Bella  that  he  fell  half-fainting  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Vista  to  march  with  all  speed  to  i)ourados,  get  There  the  Brazilian  general  summoned  him  to 
into  the  track  there,  and  hurry  down  to  occu-  surrender,  and,  on  his  striking  with  his  sword, 
py  the  fork  of  the  road  and  shut  the  outlet  ordered  him  to  be  disarmed,  which  was  scarce- 
at  that  side,  while  he  himself  hastened  by  ly  done  when  Lopez  died, 
forced  marches  to  shut  up  the  outlet  at  the  A  provisional  treaty  was  concluded  between 
other  side,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Aquidaban,  the  allies  and  the  temporary  government  of 
north  of  which  river  Camara  then  was.  On  Paraguay,  at  Asuncion,  under  date  of  June 
this  march  Gamara  learned  from  a  deserter  20th.  It  declared  peace  restored  between  the 
that  his  march  from  Concepcion  was  totally  allies  and  Paraguay,  and  opened  the  Upper 
unknown  to  Lopez,  and  that  he  believed  him-  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  within  the  limits  of 
self  free  from  attack  for  some  time.  Camara  the  republic  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels 
then  determined  tp  push  on  with  a  small  body,  of  the  allies,  free  of  all  burdens  and  obstacles, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  Lopez  before  he  an-  The  allies  promised  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ticipated  any  danger.  Three  days'  march  ference  in  the  electious  and  in  the  organization 
brought  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  and  of  a  permanent  government.  The  provisional 
Lopez  was  shut  up  at  that  side.  In  front  of  government  promised  that  the  election  should 
Lopez  was  the  Aquidaban,  and  about  three  take  place  within  three  months  from  the  date 
miles  before  it  was  the  Taquara.  At  the  first  of  the  treaty.  If  this  was  not  done,  the  allied 
river  four  cannon  were  planted  to  defend  the  governments  would  come  to  an  understandiug 
crossing  at  the  ford  leading  to  the  camp ;  at  as  to  what  to  do  in  regard  to  the  making  of  a 
the  Taquara  ford  were  two  cannon  and  about  definite  treaty  of  peace.  If  allied  troops  were 
twelve  men,  as  an  outpost.  Some  Brazilian  left  in  Paraguay,  they  were  not  to  be  subject 
cavalry  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Taquara  in  any  way  to  the  Paraguayan  Government, 
during  the  night,  and,  at  daybreak,  charged  on  but  measures  should  be  taken  to  avoid  their 
the  outpost,  securing  the  cannon  before  they  presence  having  any  influence  on  the  election, 
could  be  fired.  An  ambush,  placed  in  the  On  the  80th  of  June  the  provisional  goV- 
bush-road  between  Lopez's  camp  and  the  cap-  ernment  obtained  the  aid  of  Brazilian  forces  to 
tnred  outpost,  secured  an  oflicer,  who  gave  guard  Asuncion^  as  trouble  was  anticipated 
valuable  information.  One  or  two  men  of  the  from  the  party  m  opposition.  A  fearful  riot 
party  escaped  the  ambu^  and  hurried  back  to  broke  out  at  the  capital,  but  was  finally  sup- 
Lopez.  Camara  hastened  to  attack ;  his  in-  pressed  by  the  Government.  The  latter,  with 
fantry  deployed  upon  the  bank  of  the  Aquida-  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  hast- 
ban,  and  opened  on  the  artillery  on  the  other  ening  the  framing  of  a  new  national  charter, 
side ;  the  cavalry  and  infantry  charged  across  and  the  election  of  a  acw  government.  The 
the  river,  captured  the  cannon,  routed  a  force  Assembly  passed,  after  considerable  debate,  a 
arriving  too  late  to  reinforce  the  defence,  and,  bill  granting  religious  freedom.  The  country 
with  the  lancers  in  front,  debouched  upon  the  was  fast  settling  into  order  and  comparative 
open  ground  where  Lopez's  tents  were  pitched,  prosperity,  although  the  exodus  of  foreigners 
and  a  force  of  about  four  hundred  men  drawn  and  foreign  capital  continued.  As  these  were 
np  in  column,  himself  at  the  head.  According  the  main  sources  of  wealth  for  the  country, 
to  instructions,  the  lancers  divided  and  swept  the  Government  was  anxious  to  stay  their 
round  past  the  column  to  occupy  the  month  of  flight  by  allaying  their  fears  of  a  revolutionary 
the  bush-road  and  close  the  trap,  and,  while  outbref^  previous  to  the  election.  Although 
the  Brazilian  carbineers  (Spencer  carbines)  the  excitement  was  very  great,  the  election, 
formed  as  they  emerged  from  the  road  from  which  took  place  on  December  10th,  passed 
the  ford  to  the  camp,  the  commander  of  the  off  quietly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  C.  A.. 
Vol,  X.— 89  a 
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Kivarola  for  President,  and  Cnjo  Milto3  as  be  sned  in  her  own  name  upon  all  such  contracU 

Vice-President.    The  Cabinet  appointed  con-  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  made  or  to  be  made, 

sisted  of:  Miguel  Palacio,  Foreign  Affairs  and  and  to  sue  in  her  own  name  her  husband,  to 

State ;  Rufino  Fahodda,  Interior ;  J.  B.  Gil,  recover  the  possession  of  her  real  estate,  or  the 

Treasury;  Salvador  Jovellano,  War  and  Nary;  value  thereof^  as  if  she  were  sole  and  nnmar- 

Jos6  M.  Collar,  Public  Instruction  and  Wor-  ried." 

ship.  Another,  which  passed  without  debate,  pro- 

A  Dew  constitution  was  also  adopted,  which  vides  "that  all  proceedings  in  partition  of 

provides  for  freedom  of  worship,  the  encour-  the  real  estate  of  intestates,  heretofore  had  in 

agement  of  immigration,  and  the  protection  any  court  of  the  Commonwealth  having  juris- 

of  immigrants,  and  for  the  summary  punish-  diction  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  valid  to 

ment  of  any  one  who  may  attempt  in  the  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  the  writs,  rules,  and 

future  to  make  himself  dictator.  notices  required  by  law  shall  have  been  duly 

The  Indians  on  the  river  Paraguay  were  issued  and  served  upon,  or  service  shall  have 

committing  all  sorts  of  depredations.    They  been  accepted  by,  such  person  or  persons  as  the 

attacked  several  river-craft,  among  which  was  court  shall  have  directed  notice  of  the  inquest 

an  Italian  doop,  containing  ten  persons,  slaugh-  to  be  served  upon ;  and  if  any  person  entitled, 

teringthe  men  and  burning  the  vessel.  having  elected  to  take  land  at  the  valuation 

PAUL,  Jo8£  Jbsus,  a  Venezuelan  statesman,  fixed  by  the  inquest,  shall  have  entered  into  a 

born  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1825 ;  died  at  recognizance  in  the  name  of  the  person  or 

Washington,  I),  C,  March  7,  1870.    He  was  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  designated  by  Uie  court, 

the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  for  to  secure  to  the  other  owners  their  distributive 

many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the    Supreme  shares,  his  title  to  the  siud  land  shall  be  as 

Court ;  was  himself  educated  for  that  profes-  good  and  indefeasible  as  if  the  recognizance 

sion,  and  held  the  position  of  judge  when  he  and  all  the  proceedings  had  been  legal  and 

was  chosen  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Bepre-  regular,  and  all  writs,  rules,  and  notices  had 

sentatives.     He  was  soon  after  elected  to  a  been  personally  served  upon  all  partiee  in  in- 

seat  in  the  House,  which,  however,  he  did  not  terest,  and  their  legal  representatives.** 

take,  as  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In-  Anotlier  act  allowed  husband  and  wife  to 

tcrior  in  President  Tovar's  Cabinet.    When  the  be  witnesses  on  their  own  behalf  in  divorce 

revolution  drove  Tovar  out  of  power,  and  cases  where  personal  service  of  the  subposna 

placed  Falcon  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  is  made  on  the  opposite  p^y,  or  said  party 

Seflor  Paul  retired  for  a  time  to  agricultural  appears  or  defends. 

pursuits,  but  his  active  mind  would  not  allow  The  Avondale  disaster  (see  vol.  1869,  pp.  566) 
him  to  rest,  and,  believing  the  people  to  be  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  providixig  for  tho 
ready  for  a  change,  he  visited  the  different  safety  and  health  of  persons  employed  in  coal- 
States,  conferring  with  the  leading  men,  and  mines;  and  also  to  one  incorporating  ^'The* 
advised  them  to  rise  and  overthrow  President  Avondale  Belief  Association,''  which  provides 
Falcon.  Those  who  dissented  he  succeeded  in  that  the  Corporation  shaU  be  represented  by 
winning  to  his  views,  and  the  seed  thus  sown  13  trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  invest  the 
by  him  soon  reached  fruition  in  the  revolution  money  contributed  for  the  sufferers,  which  fund, 
which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Falcon,  on  March  28th,  including  contributions  and  in- 
Monagas,  the  present  President,  then  came  into  terest  on  investments,  had  amountedito  $140,- 
power,  and  Seflor  Paul  was  appointed  to  a  794.61.  The  trustees  receive  no  compensation, 
judgeship,  in  which  position  he  acquitted  him-  and  all  property  held  by  this  board  is  exempt 
self  ably,  until  his  appointment  as  minster  to  from  State  or  county  tax. 
the  United  States.  Seflor  Paul  was  a  man  of  An  important  measure  was  passed,  entitled 
great  firmness  and  extraordinary  ability.  "  An  act  to  allow  writs  of  error  in  oases  of 

PENNSYLVANIA.    The  session  of  the  Le-  murder  and  involuntary  manslaughter.'*    Tho 

gislature  of  Pennsylvania  opened  on  the  18th  first  section  provides  that  a  writ  of  error  "  shall 

of  January.    That  body  was  engaged  in  con-  be  of  right,  and  may  be  sued  out  upon  the  oath 

sidering  many  subjects  not  of   general  im-  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  a«  in  emf  ea«6." 

portance,  but  nevertheless  passed  some  vain-  The  second  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  tho 

able    bills ;    among   the   prmcipal  of  which  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  such  cases, 

were  the  following :    one   providing    **  that  to  review  both  the  law  and  the  evidence.  This 

whensoever  any  husband,  from  drui]S[enne3s,  law  was  vetoe4  by  Governor  Geary,  and  dis- 

profligacy,  or  other  cause  whatsoever,  shall  for  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 

two  successive  years  desert  his  wife,  or  neglect  as  its  effect  would  be  to  change  the  whole  doc- 

or  refuse  to  live  with  her  and  provide  for  her,  trine  of  the  criminal  law,  and  give  too  wide  a 

she  shall,  as  to  every  species  and  description  of  legal  license  to  the  guilty.    It  was  intended  to 

property,  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  apply  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Paul  Schoeppo  and 

owned  by,  or  belonging  to  her,  have  all  the  similar  cases,  and,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 

rights  and  privileges  of  femme  sole,  to  purchase  tions  to  it,  was  again  debated  at  length,  and 

or  sell  and  convey  the  same,  as  if  she  were  sole  finally  passed. 

and  unmarried ; "  and  *^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  Another  act  also  became  a  law,  which  by  its 

for  any  married  woman,  as  aforesaid,  to  sue  and  provisions  will  stimulate  investm^ts  and  skill 
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and  industry  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  course  pursued  by  the  corporation  was  made 

and  manufactures,  by  exempting  capital  from  necessary,  not  because  they  wanted  to  defraud 

liabilities  which  heretofore  have  acted  as  a  the  Commonwealth,  but  on  account  of  various 

restraint  on  investments.  other  m'atters,  driving  them  to  take  the  course 

It  provides  "  that  from  and  after  the  pas-  they  did  in  order  to  save  what  the  stockhold- 

sage  of  the  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  ers  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  had  already  invested, 

or  persons  to  loan  money  to  any  individual,  The  cause  was  argued  with  decided  ability  on 

firm,  association,  or  corporation,  doing  business  both  sides,  and  judgment  was  entered  in  the 

in  the  State,  upon  agreement  to  receive  a  share  court  below  (Dauphin  County)  in  favor  of  the 

of  the  profits  of  such  business  as  compensation  Commonwealth,  the  sum  due,  however,  being 

for  the  money  so  loaned  in  lieu  of  interest ;  reduced  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 

and  such  agreement  or  the  reception  of  profits  Inrs.    The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  de- 

under  such  agreement  shall  not  render  the  per-  cision. 

son  or  persons  making  such  loans  liable  as  a  After  an  investigation  of  fifteen  months  the 

co-partner  in  such  business  to  other  creditors  Supreme  Court  also  decided  that  the  Republi- 

of  such  individual,  firm,  association,  or  cor-  can  candidates  for  county  oflScers  and  District 

poration,  except  as  to  the  money  so  loaned."  Attorney  fbr  Philadelphia  were  legally  elected 

The  civil  code  of  this  State  was  this  year  in  1868,  by  which  decision  these  officials  were 

revised  by  commissioners,  and  systematically  installed  in  their  respective  positions, 

arranged  in  a  volume  of  less  than  800  pages.  It  was  announced  in  July  that  the  opposi- 

It  a^eres  in  the  main  to  the  text  of  existing  tion  to  the  legal-tender  decision  of  the  Supreme 

laws,  with  occasional  changes  to  meet  present  Court  was  at  an  end.    All  the  railroad  com- 

demands,  and  additional  provisions  required  panics,  whose  offices  are  in  Philadelphia,  paid 

by  tlie  changes  of  the  day.  the  half-year's  interest,  then  maturing,  on  all 

The  Supreme  Court,  during  its  session  in  their  debts  created  before  the  passage  of  the 

Pbiladelphia,  announced  some  important  opin-  Legal-tender  Act  in  1862,  in  coin  or  its  equiva- 

ions.    One,  exciting  the  most  interest,  was  the  lent.    This  proper  acquiescence  in  the  decis- 

case  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America  w.  The  ion  of  the  court,  at  this  time,  upon  the  maturity 

Commonwealth.  of  the  large  July  interest  of  strong  corpora- 

The  Credit  Mobilier  is  said  to  have  been  tions,  well  able  to  prolong  a  contest,  indicated 

incorporated  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  an  abandonment  ot  the  threatened  attempt  to 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  -^ency.  The  Penn-  procure  a  reversal. 

sylvania  Fiscal  Agency  in  reality  was  another  An  important  convention  of  delegates,  ft'om 
corporation  which  sold  out  its  charter  to  the  the  "minority  Republican  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  name  was  soon  after  vania,"  met  at  Reading  in  September.  A  large 
changed  to  that  by  which  the  Credit  Mobilier  number  of  counties  were  represented,  and  the 
of  America  corporation  is  known.  By  the  following  resolutions  relative  to  minority  rep- 
law  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  bound  to  pay  resentation  in  legislative  bodies  were  adopted : 
to  the  Commonwealth  one-half  a  mill  on  every  HewheS,  That  the  practice  wbidi  has  ffrown  up  in 
dollar  of  capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  of  submitting  all 

of  dividends;  which  they  did  to  within  about  T^'>'J,^^i'^:^:i::^ ;^Z^f;^Xl 
two  years.  Then  they  failed  to  make  returns,  j^^cal  poUtical  and  business  interests  of  minority  con- 
and  the  Commonwecdth,  as  a  last  resort,  was  stituencies,  requiring  legislation,  at  the  mercy  of  ma- 
compelled  to  make  a  settlement  from  the  most  joritv  local  representatives,  and  has  offered  such  a 
reliable  data  it  could  obtam.    After  this  waa  continued  series  of  wrongs  and  petty  oppressions  as 

done,  it  was  ascertained  the  Credit  Mobilier  '^^^^^f^^T^^I^  conceive  of  no  other  remedv 

had  made  the  enormous  pront  m  one  year  of  for  Bu<di  wrong  and  oppression  except  a  system  which 

over  $9,600,000.   The  settlement  was  made  out  will  secure  to  each  local  minority,  as  near  as  can  be, 

on  the  information  obtained,  and  the  corpora-  its  proportional  share  of  local  representation. 

tion  clerk  in  the  Auditor-General's  office  found  ^J^?f;JBt  t^^J^^^J  wh^l^'wi  mo^'lSS 

.,    .    .,              .                 ..           -L*  -u  V   J  ^  M  J  not  only  remedy  toe  wrongs  of  wmcnwe  more  es- 

that  the  great  corporation,  which  had  failed  pecially  oomplafai,  but  wiUalso  tend  to  lessen  uigust 

to  make  returns,  was  indebted  to  the  Common-  and  illiberal  t)artisan8hip,  and  to  promote  greater 

wealth,  on  account  of  taxes  and  for  violation  of  purity  in  legislation. 

law  in  not  making  returns  in  the  sum  of  $629,-  ^  Besohjd.^h&t  a  fair  and  proportionate  represen- 

K 1 A      cu  «r««  ix™«T>f  #Vx»  Uo  *»^/>«r.^,.v  ^>.A«i  tation  of  minorities  by  districts  is  not  only  just,  out 

P^^V.  ^"\\7f  .^l^'^'l^^^'  ^T.i'^  *f  ^^®^l!  ^^^  i8  ia  accord  with  the^epirft  of  all  oiir  State  political 

the  Credit  Mobilier  claimed  that  the  profits  were  gyBtcms,  which  provide  for  the  election  of  legislators 

not  received  by  the  corporation  as  a  corporation,  by  districts,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  at  large 

By  a  queer,  transposition,  however,  they  re-  from  the  unjust  domination  of  the  migority,  as  well 

ceived  them  as  stockholders.    The  Common-  "J^  ^T'V^S^^^^f ?^1]^.^^^ 

wealth  held  in  the  trial  that,  if  corporations  l^^d  l""J^T\hJ  ?^^^^ 

were  allowed  to  thus  change  the  method  of  re-  local  majority. 

ceiving  their  profits  at  pleasnre,  all  corporations  Sesolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  taking  of  the  census^ 

could  thus  act,  and  the  result  wonld  be  that  after  »?d  the  approaching  lerislative  reapportionment  ot 

a  while  the  income  of  the  State  from  this  source  J^^i^^L^rx'li'^L^^^ 

would    be   comparatively  nothing.     The   de-  ciplea  of  minority  representation  in  reiference  to 

fendants,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  the  boards  of  county  oommissionerB,  directors  of  tho 
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poor,  and  county  auditors,  as  well  aa  toimship  and  septennial  enumeration  of  taxables,  on  or  be- 
other  offioera.  fore  the  last  Tuesday  in  December.    Not  one- 

J^^Jb^pTo^vlSSgTor'^^SSlZLlt?^  'r'*\*^*!r  "'""  ^'^  '*'^"  received  at 

ventlon,  to  be  oomposed  of  members  elected  on  the  the  end  of  the  year. 

principle^  and  to  sncn  convention,  inmakinff  the  many  Pennsylvania  has  at  present  5,884  miles  of 

constitutional  reforms  so  loudly  demanded  for  years,  railroads  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  500 

we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  principles  of  mi-  ^jj^g  underground,  in  mines. 

nority  representation  bo  Qmbodied  m  a  new  constitu-  ««:    "      *i.     ?^        ..         i»  .*                  ^, 

tion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  important  question  of  the  assumption 

Colored  voters  have  been  duly  registered  ^£  the  control  of  tie  telegraph-lines,  and  the 

and  enrolled  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  chartering  of  railroad  companies  withm  the 

according  to  the  provision  of  the  national  Con-  f}^^  ^7  th^  General  Government,  was  par- 

stitution  tially  considered  by  the  Legislature  durmg  its 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  State  Treasury  f^""^  ^^^  bo  conolasive  action  hae  yet  been 

was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    All  demands  ^!?-„  An  act  was  passed  «md  approved  en- 

opon  it  for  expenses  had  been  paid,  and  the  *'^'>^  "  A  sppplement  to  the  Milfora  and  Mat- 

piblio  debt  materiaUy  reduced,  whUe  80  much  *•"?"»  Bailr«>ad  Oomt.any,»  one  section  of 

confidence  had  been  inspired  In  the  securities  wh'oh  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  toke 

of  the  Commonwealth  aa  to  cause  them  to  I^Z^l^****  imd  give  to  the  company  the 

command  the  highest  premiums  in  the  marlcet.  r*'i?*^J'*"'''4  P.?*  '5*2,  ^"J'lf  T-T'I^k'' 

The  receipts  intJ  the  treasury  during  the  year  ^^l^^^/^T  J^^^  ^^Sf  ?|"'™'^  nnder  the 

ending  ifovember  80th  were  $7,787,466.78.  «otofMarch28, 1846.    The  GovOTnor,m  order 

The  dUbnrsements,  including  exp^se^  loans,  *««?"'";*,  *83"^  ^'^  J*"?^  tS"*  i"T^^; 

etc.,  redeemed,  witt  interest  on  loans,  was  $0,1  ^?«"^.,**»  ^7^  '''f^  *«  *^«  ^«^  T^"?.*"* 

484,522.91 ;  and  the  baknce  on  haid  at  the  ^"!  ^^^'o^  *^Ji^  *•"»  P«y™t'»*  T'?^*  ''*  ^l' 

clow  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,802,942.82.    The  Peot«d  by  the  Treasury  as  heretof<*re;  and 

public  debt  was  abo  reduc^  from  $32,814,-  "f ««»?  this  passage  of  the  act  as  the  result 

640.96  to  $81,111,681.90.    Of  this  decrease<l  <»^°"*y  legislation  advised  its  repeal. 

amount,  $1,602,321.31  was  redeemed  by  the  ^"T**  ^*Pf ?**t!'  "^0"-%*  ^Tv^it*"  ^^' 

Commissioners  of    the  Sinking  Fund,    and  wed  in  what  is  known  as  Black  VaUey,  md  in 

$100,537.74  by  the  Treasurer.     Of  the  re-  J«nn«y,  1870,  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 

maining  public  debt,  all  but  $113,961.57  of  nn-  5°''*'P?**>J?  "?°   Broad  Top   Railrwid  from 

funded  debt  is  funded  over-due  loans,  amount-  ^®™*  ?.""«^  '*»  P'??"^*  terminus  along  the 

ing  to  $30,997,700.33.    The  loans  faU  due  in  ly'ff  distance  of  this  valley,  as  heavy  cap- 

the  foUowlng  succession-funded  debt-viz. :  it*!"*"  liave  made  extensive  investments  m 

Amotmt  of  ove^ue  loan. $w.060  83  *"*  and  ooal-lttnds  in  the  Vicinity              • 

"     paTabie,iff;i, Interests  per ccm..   2,769,950  00  An  act  was  also  passed  to  facilitate  and  se- 

"         "      lira:     "     fi      "      ■■  ^'''aiflMflo  ore  the  construction  of  an  additional  railway 

"         "      I877|     "     «      "      '.'.  ijm^  w  connection  between  the  waters  of  the  Susqoe- 

'I         II      1377,'     II     6      II      ."  8,977^700  00  hannft  and  the  great  lakes,  Canada  and  the 

"         "      il^'     '*     6      '"      '.'     4oo'ooooo  Northwestern  States,  by  extending  the  aid  and 

"         "      i8R^     "     5      "      '.'.  1,188^960  00  Credit  of  certain  corporations  to  the  Jersey 

;:         ::     Jg*>     ::     i*     ::      -.iw-ggog  shore,  PlneCreek,  and  Buffalo  RiUlway,  and 

**"            '             •  •   ».»TO,oaooB  ^jj^gj.  ^sompanies.    This  act  was  vetoed  by  the 

Total $80,997,700  88  Governor. 

While  the  unfunded  debt  consists  of—  A  bill  was  also  passed  authorizing  railroad 

Beltefnotes  In  drcahtion $96,88100  Companies  to  lease  or  become  lessees,  and  to 

Intereat  ecrtueatas  ontatandiag. 18,086  5*  make  Contracts  with  other  railroad  companies, 

DomMufcJSiS™  "SfiSu.::::::::::^       *•  «  «  corporations,  and  parties,  providing,  however, 

that  the  roads  embraced  in  iany  such  arrange- 

^o*^ • $118,961  67  ments  shall  connect  directly  or  by  intervening 

As  nearly  eight  millions  of  the  public  debt  lines  with  the  roads  of  such  companies  in  tho 

will  be  due  prior  to  July  1,  1872,  Governor  State  which  enter  into  such  lease,  assignment, 

Geary   recommended    that    the   Legislature  contract,  and  guarantee,  and  thus  form  continu- 

should  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  ous  routes  for  the  transportation  of  persona 

Binking  Fund  to  sell  all  the  assets  in  their  and  property.    The  Pittsburg  and  Conuells- 

possession,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  dis-  ville  Railroad  is   entirely  exempt  from  this 

4?harge  of  this  indebtedness;  or,  at  the  option  provision. 

of  the  holders,  to  exchange  them  for  the  out-  Fhiladelpbia  has  at  last  awakened  to  the 

standing  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth.  consciousness  of  her  dependence  on  New  York 

The  eity  of  Philadelphia  owes  a  larger  debt  for    commercial    facilities,    and     raised    the 

by  some  millions  than  the  State;  as  its  total  amount  of  funds  required  to  aid  the  Pennsjl- 

indebtednesa  on  January  1,  1879,  was  $43,-  vania  Central  Batlroad  in  establishing  a  steam- 

401,934.  ship  line  between  her  port  and  Europe.    It 

Under  the  laws  of  tbe  State,  it  is  made  the  has  been  stated  that  not  only  the  necessary 

duty  of  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties  $800,000  has  been  subscribed,  but  several  hon- 

to  make  returns  to  the  government,  of  the  dred  thousands  extra;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
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incrcaso  tlie  capital  stock  to  one  million;  the  12,890  students  have  been  received  into  them, 

subscriptions,  with  the  $400,000  gnaranteed  and  2,675  are  now  enrolled.     There  are  66 

bj    the   railroad    company,    reaching    that  professors  and  tutors.    The  libraries  contain 

amount.    All  that  now  remains  to  complete  8,185  volumes.     The  buildings  and  grounds 

this  valuable  enterprise  is,  to  obtain  a  charter  are  valued  at  $364,667,  and  the  furniture  and 

from  the  Legislature.  apparatus  at  $75,000. 

To  the  military  of  the  State  158  volunteer  Besides  the  schools  that  receive  legislative 

companies  were  added  during  the  year,  and  support,  there  are  in  the  State  601  private 

80  disbanded,  which  leaves  811  organized  and  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  employing 

active,  and  which  are  now  reeognized  by  act  848   teachers,  and  having   24,815    students. 

of  legislation  as  the  National  Guard  of  Penn-  The  estimated  value  of  their  property  is  $600,- 

sylvania.     From  these  companies  14  regiments  .  000,  and  the  annual  amount  received  for  tui- 

and  5  battalions  have  been  formed.    The  quota  tion  $880,000.    There  are  also  13  colleges, 

of  arms  due  the  State  was  drawn  from  the  with  157  professors  and  tutors,  and  2,805  stu- 

General  Government,  and  distributed:   they  dents    enrolled.     They  own  much   valuable 

consisted  of  4,500  breech-loadiog  rifle-^muskets  property,  and  their  libraries  number  95,000 

and  accoutrements,  with  a  proportionate  sup-  volumes. 

ply  of  ammunition.    All  the  State  military  Great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  Soldiers' 

departments  created  by  the  war  have  been  Orphan  Schools.    In  the  report  of  the  superin- 

merged  in  that  of  the  Adjutant-General ;  the  tendent  of  these  schools  for  the  year  termi- 

military  records  of  Pennsylvania  are  deposited  nating  May  81,  1870,  it  is  stated  that,  since 

in  that  department,  which  is  also  the  responsi-  their  first  organization,  the  whole  number  of 

ble  custodian  of  all  military  property  belong*  children  admitted  is  5,058.    And,  during  the 

ing  to  the  Commonwealth.    Four  volumes  of  same  period,  the  discharges,  including  deaths, 

the  military  history  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  amount  to  1,524,  leaving  8,529  in  the  schools 

by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  2,137  are  in 

1864,  have  been  produced.    The  fifth  and  last  '*  graded  "  and  798  in  *^  primary  school^"  and 

volume  will  be  completed  before  next  June.  599  in   "  Homes."    During  the  year  termi- 

Upon  application  of  the  First  Troop  Phila-  nating  May  81, 1871,  498  of  these  will  be  dis- 

dclphia  City  Cavdry  tp  be  relieved  from  pay-  charged  on  age. 

ment  of  collateral-inheritance  tax,  on  a  bequest  In  these  schools  there  was  a  balance  of 

of  John  W.  Grigg,  of  $10,000,  a  consenting  act  yearly  expenses,  over  the  appropriations,  of 

was  passed,  "(rhich  also  removed  such  tax  on  $19,426.42 ;  as,  owing  to  the  extreme  pressure 

all  similar  bequests  made  to  advance  the  effi-  of  suffering  and  indigent  applicants,  a  larger 

ciency,  drill,  and  discipline  of  this  arm  of  the  number  of  children  was  admitted  than  was 

militia  of  the  Commonwealth.     On  the  18th  anticipated. 

of  April  about  200  survivors  of  the  ^-^^  Penn-  The  Agricultural  College  is  gradually  suc- 

sylvania  volunteer  companies,  who  were  the  ceeding  in  its  objects,  and  the  experimental 

first  citizen  troops  from  the  States  who  reached  farms,  established  under  the  supervision  of  the 

the  national   capital   in   1801,  publicly  ob-  officers,  have  thus  far  answered  expectations, 

served  the  ninth  anniversary  of  that  event,  in  The  publication  of  careful  observations  and 

Pottsville.  experiments,  made  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com-  State,  with  various  climates  and  soils,  will  be 
mon  Schools  shows  that  there  are  now  within  beneficial  to  practical  farmers.  The  Blind 
the  State  2,002  school  districts ;  14,212  Asylum  gives  cheerful  account  of  the  pros- 
schools;  2,892  graded  schools;  18,100  direc-  perity  of  the  institution,  which  ministers  to 
tors ;  79  county  and  other  superintendents ;  the  comfort  of  183  persons,  who  are  instructed 
17,612  teachers;  and  828,891  pupils.  This  is  in  various  departments  of  useM  knowledge, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  81  dis-  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
tricts ;  276  schools ;  447  graded  schools ;  200  minded  Children,  located  20  miles  from  Phila- 
direotors;  8  superintendents;  470  teachers;  delphia,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Westchester 
and  18,188  pupils.  Railroad,  has  171  children  and  patients,  from 

The  cost  of  tuition  fbr  the  past  year  was  5  to  45  years  of  age.    The  report  of  the  State 

$3,745,475.81 ;  building,  purchasing,  and  rent-  Lunatic  Asylum,  made   in  September,  calls 

ing  school-houses,  $2,765,644.84;  contingen-  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  its  resources  to 

cies,  $1,165,226.05;  other  expenditures,  $95,-  enable  it  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  increase 

475 ;  making  a  total  of  $7,771,761.20.    £sti-  its  efficiency.   The  number  of  patients  admitted 

mated  value  of  school  property,  $15,887,188.  during  nine  months  up  to  date  was  168;  during 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  $^.65  per  the  same  period,  144  were  discharged,  and  89 

month;  length  of  school  term,  6.06  months;  died,  leaving  still  in  the  hospital,  on  Septem- 

and  the  cost  per  month  of  each  pupil,  98  cents,  ber  80th,  434.    Appropriations  were  made  to 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  normal  schools  many  charitable  institutions  by  the  Legislature, 

are  recognized  by  the  State.     These  are  in-  Of  these,  $20,000  was  for  the  support  of  the 

tended  especially  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach-  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Asylum ;  $150,000  for  a 

ing,  and  to  furnish  suitable  teachers  for  the  new  Insane  Hospital  at  Danville;  $2,000  for 

common    schools.     Since  their   recognition,  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  at  Harrisburg; 
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$5,000  for  a  like  institntion  at  TVilkesbarre ; 
$23,000  for  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-mmded  Children  at  Media;  $23,000 
for  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia ;  and, 
for  the  same  establishment  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, $25,000. 

The  number  of  applications  for  pardons  of 
criminals  daring  the  year  was  1,240,  of  which 
62  were  granted ;  the  commutation  of  sen- 
tences for  good  behavior  in  prison,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  1869,  has  effected  favor- 
able results  in  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  and 
in  maintaining  wholesome  prison  discipluie,  as 
has  this  year  been  ezemplined. 

Oonsiderable  discontent  has  been  manifested 
by  the  employment  of  United  States  troops  at 
elections  without  the  consent  of  the  local  and 
State* governments;  this  was  done  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  in  Philadelphia. 

An  election  was  hold  for  the  choice  of  Con- 
gressmen and  members  of  the  State  Le^sla- 
ture,  when  thirteen  Republican  and  eleven 
Democvatic  members  of  Congress  were  chosen. 
The  classification  of  the  Legislature  for  1871 
is  as  follows : 

Sen  lite.  Hoqm.        Joint  DalloL 

Kepublicans 18  50  72 

Democratfl 17  44  61 

Dem.  Minority. .      1 

Kcp.  Majority...  12  11 

After  the  taking  of  a  general  census  this 
year,  a  revision  of  the  census  of  Philadelphia, 
ordered  by  the  department,  to  test  alleged  er- 
rors in  the  previous  enumeration,  gives  a  total  of 
674,022,  an  increase  of  over  sixteen  thousand. 

Pennsylvania  gmns  in  population  more  large- 
ly, than  any  State  except  Illinois,  which  has  an 
increase  of  828,265,  since  1860.  Pennsylvania 
comes  next,  605,328,  followed  by  Missouri,  521,- 
000,  Iowa,  602,602,  and  New  York,  490,119. 

Of  the  increase  in  the  population  of  480,918 
in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
last  decade,  the  greater  part  is  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  regions,  and  at  the  chief 
trading  centres. 

The  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  and  has  always  suffered  in  its  in- 
terests on  account  of  the  lack  of  railways,  has 
made  much  greater  progress  in  that  form  of 
development  than  at  any  former  period,  and, 
great  as  is  the  net-work  of  railways  in  the 
densely  populous  eastern  district,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  it  will  not  be 
surpassed  in  mileage.  This  whole  western 
district  is  really  in  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  new  States  of  the  West. 

Astonishing  as  haa  been  the  general  growth 
of  this  district,  the  progress  of  some  of  its 
towns  is  still  more  remarkable.  Soranton,  the 
centre  of  the  Luzerne  coal-field,  had  only 
9,228  inhabitants  in  the  year  1860,  but  has 
now  85,762,  and  takes  rank  above  Reading  aa 
the  third  city  in  the  State,  considering  Pitts- 
burg and  its  suburbs  together  as  the  second 
city.    TVilliamsport  has  risen  from  4,253  in 


1860,  to  16,066  in  1870;  and  Wilkesbarre, 
which  had  4,200  in  1860,  has  now  10,180.  The 
railroads  leading  to  these  places  have  carried 
immigration  thither  from  the  great  centres  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  general  re* 
suit  of  the  present  census  will  show  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  made  greater  progress  in  her 
minor  cities  and  towns  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Penn- 
sylvania, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


Adaxus 

Alleghany . . 
Armstrong. . 

Bearer 

Bedford .... 

BerkB  

Blair 

Bradford.... 
Badn. ...... 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron  . . . . 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion , 

Clearfield.... 

Clinton...... 

Colnmbia..., 
Crawford..., 
Camberland 
Danphin.... 

Delaware . . . 

Elk 

Erie , 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Falton 

Greene 

Hnntington. 

Indiana 

Jefiiprson 

Janiata 

Lancaster. . . 
Lawrence... 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 


Lycoming 
McKean... 


Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery. .... 

Montour 

Northampton. . . . 
Korthamoerland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

ScbnylkUl 

Snyder  

Somerset 

Snlli^an 

Snsquehanna.... 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango.... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. . . 

Wyoming 

Y6rk..... 


Total 8,619,601 


1970. 


80,315 

43.883 
86460 
99.685 
106.701 
88,061 
53,S01 
64,837 
86,510 
86,569 
4,aTO 
Sa,144 
84,404 
77.806 
96,960 
S5,740 
23.211 
23.766 

63,7fi4 
43,912 
60,736 
89,408 

8,483 
68,972 
48,284 

4,010 
45,365 

9,860 
95,887 
81,295 
86,189 
21.656 
17,890 
121,340 
27,298 
84,096 
66,799 
160,757 
47,628 

8,825 
49,979 
17.608 
18.869 
81,212 
15,314 
61,483 
41,4i9 
25,447 
674,0^ 

8,486 

11,265 

118,477 

15,607 

28,228 

6.191 
87.594 
85,100 
15.666 
47,085 
23,897 
48,483 
83,183 
68,720 
14,685 
76,184 


1860. 


28,006 
178.781 
85,797 
29,140 
26.786 
98,818 
27,889 
^,724 
68,578 
85.594 
29,155 

Si'.683 
27,000 
74,578 
94«988 
18,759 
17,7^33 
95.066 
48,755 
40,09?) 
46,766 
80,697 

5,915 

49,412 

89,909 

898 

42,196 

9.131 
»l,843 
28,100 

83,ffn 

18,2V) 
16,986 
116.314 
22,99) 
81.881 
48,753 
90.944 
87,399 

8,859 
86.856 
16,310 
16,758 
70.600 
18,063 
47.904 
28,929 
22,79$ 
565,599 

7,155 
11,470 
89,510 
15,035 
28,T» 

5,687 
86,967 
S1,<VI4 
14,145 
25,048 
19,190 
46,m5 
82.280 
53,736 
12,540 
68,900 
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PEBSI  A,  a  country  in  Asia.  Shah  (proper- 
ly Shah  yn  Shah,  which  means  king  of  kiagsX 
Nasser-ed-Din,  bom  in  1880;  succeeded  *  his 
father,  Mohammed  Shah,  September  10,  1848. 
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The  ministrywas  composed  as  follows :  Prince  and  donations  of  the  governors  and  other 

KalbosSaltenet,  Minister  of  War;  MirzaYassof,  ftinctionarleS)  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  sale 

Minister  of  finance;  Prince  All  Enli-Mirza,  of  all  confiscated  property.    The  contrihntions 

Minister  of  Oommerce'andPnblic  Instrnction;  in  kind  are  nsed  for  the  support  of  the  army 

Miria-SaSd-Khan^Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  household  of  the  Shah. 
Gholam  Hossein-Khan,  Minister  of  Justice.  No  public  debt  has  been  contracted  so  far.  * 

Mr.  Ronald  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  The  Treasury  is  said  to  contain  $7,500,000  in 
British  legation  at  Teheran  (in  a  report  on  tomans,  ducats,  and  imperials;  besides  gold 
the  population,  area,  revenue,  and  trade  of  vessels  to  the  value  of  $2,500,000,  and  crown- 
Persia,  1868),  estimates  the  area  of  the  country  Jewels  estimated  at  $9,000,000.  The  army 
at  648,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  consisted  (in  1870)  of  90  regiments  of  regular 
about  5,000,000,  which  would  be  somewhat  infantry  at  800  men  each,  or  a  total  of  72,000 ; 
less  than  eight  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  600  regular  cavidry,  the  body-guard  of  the 
Thompson  makes  the  following  division  of  the  Shah ;  5,000  artillerymen ;  and  200  light  srtil- 
population:  lerymen  on  camels;  making  a  total  regular 

InhaWtaatoofcitieB 1,000,000  army  of  77,700.     besides,   there   are  about 

TwWsh,  Kooraiflh  and  Arabian  nomads  ....     1,700.000  80,000  irregular  cavalry,  which  can  be  drawn 

^?^.'^..':?.'!^"!?..r.""^^  1,700,000  into  the  service  in  case  of  emergency.    The 

■  Persian  soldier  has  to  serve  all  his  lifetime, 

_^      Total 4,400,000  ^^^  i^^  |g  frequently  furloughed  for  long  terms. 

The  largest  cities  are  Tabreez,  110,000  m-  xhe  regiments  correspond  with  the  provincial 
habitants;  Teheran,  86,000;  Merchhed,  70,-  districts  from  which  they  are  recruited. 
000;  Ispahan,  60,000;  Yezd,  40,000;  Hama-  The  total  imports  of  Persia  are  estimated  at 
dan,  80,000;  Kerman,  80,000;  Kermansha,  80,-  about  $12,000,000;  the  exports  at  $7,000,000. 
000;  Ummia,  80,000;  Shiraz,  26,000;  Cazvin,  The  principal  article  of  export  is  silk,  while 
25,000.  The  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So-  importation  consists  mostly  of  manufactured 
ciety  at  Berlin  (1869)  contains  the  following  di-  cotton  goods  from '  Great  Britain.  The  gov- 
vision  of  the  population,  according  to  nation-  emor  of  Astrabad  made  the  following  re- 
ality: Persians,  8,000,000;  Turkish  Tartars,  port  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  concerning  the 
1,000,000 ;  Koords,  about  400,000 ;  Arabs,  Toorkomanian  nomad  tribes  on  the  eastern 
800,000;  Toorkomanians,  126,000:  Armenians,  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  1.  Jamut  tribe,  8,- 
26,000;  Nestorian  Chaldees,  26,000;  Jews,  900  tents;  2.  Goklan  tribe,  2,660  tents;  8.  Teko 
16,000.  Besides  there  are  Gipsies,  Abyssinians,  tribe,  11,960  tents.  The  governments  of 
negroes  from  Zanzibar,  Afghans,  Hindoos,  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  which  were  on  the 
Americans,  Europeans,  and  a  few  mulattoes.*  poi^t  of  hostilities  in  consequence  of  a  djs- 

The  budget  for  1868  contains  the  following  p^^te  about  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 

statement :  countries,  finally  came  to  a  settlement  of  the 

,  ^^  .  ^    .  ?Tf '"^^  ,^      _.  question  at  issue,  by  agreeing  to  accept  the 

(a)  In  money:  1.  Contrlbntione  by  the  yarlons  «:„a-  rk««<.  ««  ^v.^  V%«^n«»i  -k^«^^;i«;.«r 

provinces  of  the  empire  levied  by  taxation. . .  $7,CBO,ooo  "ver  Oxus  as  the  natural  boundary. 

iDatiea l,078,a»       A  difficulty  arose  between  the  Cabinet  of 

Total  caah.  tsmMO  Teheran  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  owing  to  the 

(ft)  In  ptodace  (barleK  wheatiriceiandiW),'     *     '  violation  of  the  Persian  frontier  by  Turkish 

vaiuedat 1,101,680  troops,  and  the  occupation  of  a  disputed  tract 

Total $9,826,000  of  land  in  the  province  of  Bagdad.    The  mat- 

JEXTOTOrruBEs  '     '  *®'*  ^^  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 

Armybndget.., $8,800,000  boundary 'commission  at  Bagdad,  which  suc- 

saiarieaofflnictioimrieB.. *'S2'JS2  ceeded  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settle- 

PenaloDB  of  the  priesthood 800,000  ^^^i,  °     ® 

Private  excheqaer  of  the  Shah 1,000,000  ^^^     .  .      ^    ,      «,    ,       ^  ^      .  ,     „ 

Bztraordinaiy  expenses 1,000,000       The  visit  of  the  Shab  of  Persia  to  the  Mo- 

»^^^to\^^^»f^rredu>iheTremr7orxhe   ^^^  hammedan  shrines  of  Kerbelawas  an  event 

— '■ — '- —  in  Eastern  history.    Nasser-ed-Din  travelled 

Total $8,600,000  ^ith  a  suite  of  16,000  servants  and  8,000 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  taxes  never  horses.    The  Sultan  was  determined  not  to 

reaches  the  Treasury  of  the  state.    The  pro-  remain  in  the  background,  and  gave  orders 

vincial  governors  levy  taxes  on  all  agricultural  that  as  great  a  display  of  magnificence  as  pos- 

produce  (in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  26  sible  should  be  made.    A  grand  review  of 

per  cent) ;  they  also  levy  taxes  on  all  domes-  some  80,000  men  was  held  at  Bagdad  in  honor 

tic  animals,  and  collect  a  poll-tax  and  an  in-  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  that  city,  whither  he  had 

come-taz.    Taking  into  consideration  the  large  sent  an  embroidered  shawl,  tent,  and  a  silver 

personal  revenae  of  these   governors,  it  ia  carriage,  while  the  Saltan  sent  gold  dinner-ser- 

evident  that  the  contributions  of  the  people  vices  and  diamond-mounted  cops  and  decanters, 
must  reach  a  much  higher  figure  than  is  repre-       PEBIJ,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi- 

sented  in  the  above  budget    To  the  jsrown  dent,  elected  in  1868,  Oolonel  Jos4   Balta ; 

revenue  muat  be  added  the  voluntary  presents  minister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvin 

Aasxru,  CroLorMDu.  tor  18W.  minister  at  Washington,  G.  M.  Freyre  (accredit-  . 
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ed  June  9, 1869).  Area,  610,107  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  a  recent  statistical 
report  published  in  Lima,  comprised  8,874,000 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  bands  of  Indians 
living  in  the  Montana  region.  Population  of 
the  capital,  Lima,  121,862.  The  budget  for 
1870  fixes  the  revenue  at  $55,908,875,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gaano 140,490,635 

Batlefl 9,960,000 

Dfract  taxes 688,760 

Stamp  tax 600,000 

Monteplo* 225,000 

Diverse  recelpta 634,500 

LoaQOfl868 8,800,000 

Postal  reyenae 8S0,000 

The  expenditures  consisted  of  $17,280,006 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Interior;  $511,279  for 
the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  .$5,790,416 
for  the  ministry  of  Justice  and  of  Public  In- 
struction; $31,516,055  for  the  ministry  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce ;  $8,750,000  for  amorti- 
zation of  the  debt  of  1865 ;  $18,838,458  for  the 
ministry  of  War  and  Marine ;  altogether  $77,- 
186,209,  showing  a  deficit  of  $21,282,384. 
The  public  debt,  on  January  1, 1869,  amounted 
to  62,225,550  soles,  or  $77,781,988.  The  army, 
in  1869,  consisted  of  8  battalions  of  infantry ; 
8  re^ments  of  cavalry ;  1  brigade  of  mountain- 
artillery,  and  1  squadron  of  field-artillery — 
total  about  8,000  men,  under  command  of 
4  generals  of  division  and  26  brigadier-gen- 
erals. These  figures  do  not  include  the  numer- 
ous companies  of  the  local  militia.  The  navy 
comprised  1  iron-clad  frigate ;  5  monitors ;  1 
turret- ship ;  1  frigate ;  1  corvette ;  2  steamers ; 
4  transports,  and  6  gunboats,  with  2  battalions 
of  marine  infantry  and  8  battalions  of  marine 
militia.  The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
was  estimated  as  follows : 


InporU. 

Eicport^ 

AtCallao,  1860 

AtPlsco,     "    

At  Iqnique,  **    

$80,000,000 
5,625*660 

$60,000,000 
6,000.000 
7,600,000 

Total 

$85,696,000 

$73,600,000 

The  principal  article  for  export  is  guano; 
the  shipment  of  guano  from  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao  alone,  in  1869,  amounted  to  512,557  tons, 
valued  at  20,195,146  silver  piasters.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statistical  report,  published  in  Lima, 
in  1868,  the  quantity  of  guano  exported  from 
February  19,  1842,  until  December  81,  1867, 
consisted  of  7,175,194  tons,  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  $218,693,625.  According  to  a  corre- 
spondence from  Lima,  published  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  French  Empire  (February  23, 
1870),  thg.fonner  littoral  provinces  of  Lore  to 
and  lea  arc  now  departments  of  the  republic ; 
the  name  of  the  littorsJ  province  of  Callao 
has  been  changed  into  that  of  constitutional 
province,  and  a  new  littoral  province  (now  the 
only  one)  has  been  constituted  under  the  name 
of  Tarapaca.    A  new  department,  called  Hua* 

*  Monteplo  means  the  percentage  xetalned  fVots  the 
salary  of  each  Amctionaiy,  for  the  creation  of  a  penaloa 
fond. 


nuco  (with  a  capital  of  the  same  name),  wbb 
also  organized,  the  territorial  divisions  of  Peru 
now  consisting  of  16  departments,  1  littoral 
province,  and  1  constitutional  province.  The 
area  of  the  republic  is  estimatea  in  this  report 
at  506,578  square  miles,  or  8,529  square  mUes 
less  than  previously  recorded. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Peruvian  ports 
in  1869  was  as  follows : 

Port*.          VmmIs  entnvd.  T«na.  VmmI*  el«v»d.  Toat. 

Callao 8,078  1,850,003          8,140  1,389,646 

Arlca SIS  S06,617             918  S06,S75 

PayU SS8  181,190           ....               

The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1861,  of 
110  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  24,284 
tons.  The  following  railroads  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1870:  from  Callao  to  Lima;  from 
Lima  to  Ghorillos ;  from  Tacua  to  Arica ; 
from  Lima  to  Chancay,  and  from  Mejia  to 
Arequipa — ^total,  147  miles.  The  railroads  in 
course  of  construction  were:  from  lea  to 
Pisco;  from  Iquique  to  La  Noria,  and  from 
Cerro  de.  Pasco  to  the  mines  which  fur- 
nish the  material  for  the  fbunderies  at  Pasco. 
Concessions  had  also  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  roads :  from  Callao 
to  Bellavista ;  from  Chancay  to  Huacho ;  from 
Eten  to  Herenafe ;  from  Mdabrigo  to  Asoope ; 
from  Callao  to  La  Oroya ;  from  Arequipa  to 
Puno ;  from  Chorillos  to  Pisco,  and  from  Pay* 
tato  Pierra.  The  Government  had  also  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  European  capitaliata 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  from  Lima  to 
Pasco :  from  Pasco  to  Golo,  and  from  Jea  to 
Arequipa ;  the  whole  to  be  constructed  under 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Dutch  en- 
gineer De  Quartel.  The  ports  of  Callao,  Pis- 
co, Arica,  Iquique,  and  Truzillo,  have  been  re- 
cently surveyed,  and  all  necessary  improve- 
ments will  be  made  so  as  to  afford  increased 
facilities  to  navigation. 

During  the  month  of  Kafch,  intelligence 
reached  Lima  of  extensive  freshets  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sambeyeque.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince was  overflowed,  and  over  one  million  dol- 
lars* worth  of  property  destroyed,  while  the 
productive  rice-fields  had  been  rendered  use- 
less for  the  year  1870.  Altogether,  the  dam- 
age in  the  province  was  not  less  than  five  mill- 
ion dollars. 

The  republic  was  steadily  advancing  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion was  earnestly  directed  to  public  works. 
Throughout  the  interior,  the  people  were  en- 
grossed in  agriculture,  in  improving  the  vast 
haciendas,  and  in  making  ready  for  the  time 
when  improved  communications  will  render 
their  occupation  at  once  more  profitable  and 
secure.  Although  unpopular  at  the  outset, 
especially  in  the  unruly  and  dangerous  sections 
of  the  south,  the  administration  of  Colonel 
Balta  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  more  so  than  any  pre- 
ceding government  of  the  republic.  Hie  Are- 
quipa railway  was  completed  during  the  gam- 
mer, facilitating  the  transportation  of  material 
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for  the  road  from  Areqnipa  through  the  great  far  greater  proportions,  took  place  in  Septem- 

Indian  district  of  Rino  to  Lake  Titicaca.  her  on  the  extensive  cotton  estates  of  Fativilca 

The  dangerous  season  for  fevers  and  epi-  and  Galpon,  ahout  150  miles  north  of  Lima, 

demies,  hj  which  the  population  of  Lima  was  On  these  plantations  nearly  twelve  hundred 

formerly  decimated  almost  every  year,  passed  Chinese  were  employed,  and  in  the  immediate 

off  without  any  appearance  of  sickness.    This  vicinity  in  the  neighboring  estates  more  than 

was  mainly  attributed  to  the  great  improve-  four  thousand  of  the  coolies  were  collected, 

ments  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene,  and  For  several  months  symptoms  of  dissatisfac- 

hopes  were  entertained  that  the  plague  might  tion  had  been  noted  among  these  laborers,  but 

thus  be  averted  in  future.  the  overseers  and  owners,   trusting  to  their 

The  rich  silver-mines  throughout  the  interior  authority  and  power,  paid  but  little  attention 

of  the  republic  were  attracting  very  general  to  these  manifestations.     Unfortunately,  no 

attention.     At  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  was  precautions  were  taken  against  surprise.    The 

always  considered  as  second  to  the  deposits  of  Chinese,  left  in  tranquillity,  were  able  to  mature 

Potosi,  great  improvements  had  been  effected,  their  plans,  and  concert  their  programme  of 

by  means  of  which  it  was  confidently  expected  action.*  A  favorable  opportunity  soon  presented 

that  the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  had  recently  itself.    An  agent  of  the  estate  of  Pativilca  had 

been  all  but  abandoned,  would  increase  in  an  arrived  from  Lima  with  a  large  sum  of  money 

unpreoedented  degree.    A  railway,  14,000  feet  destined  for  the  payment  of  the  laborers,  and 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  completed,  con-  the  purchase  of  cotton  from  the  surrounding 

necting  the  mines  with  the  haciendas  or  wash-  planters.  While  this  person,  together  with  the 

ing-places.    Some  of  the  old  shafts,  which  had  overseer,  the  physician,  and  several  other  em- 

formerly  yielded  enormous  percentages  of  ore,  ploy^s,  were  at  supper  on  the  night  of  the  4th 

but  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  choked  of   September,   the  dining-room  doors  were 

up  with  water,  were  pumped  dry,  and  would  suddenly  broken  open,  and  a  crowd  of  nearly 

soon  be  in  working  order,  when  it  was  expected  two  hundred  coolies,  armed  with  stakes,  pick- 

the  Cerro  de  Pasco  would  become  the  most  axes,  shovels,  scythes,  and  every  imaginable 

important  silver  district  in  South  America.  weapon,  burst  in  upon  the  astonished  whites. 

The  new  session  of  Congress  opened  in  the  In  less  time  than  is  required  to  narrate  it  the 

earlier  part  of  August,  when  some  very  im-  Chinese  had  murdered  all  of  their  victims  save 

portant  bills  were  presented  and  carried.   The  one,  who,  being  wounded,  fell  under  the  table, 

bill  granting  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  political  and  w^as  thought  to  be  dead.     Sacking  the 

offenders,  whether  in  connnement  or  in  foreign  house,  and  securing  the  revolvers  and  rifles  on 

countries,  passed  both  Chambers,  and  was  im-  hand,  the  Insurgents  proceeded  to  the  ac^acent 

mediately  put  into  effect  by  the  President.  This  hacienda  of  Galpon,  and  there  repeated  the 

measure  went  far  to  prove  the  confidence  of  same  barbarities.  Not  satisfied  with  killing  the 

the  Government  in  the  continuance  of  public  whites  they  encountered,  the  most  revolting 

tranquillity,  and  the  futility  of  further  attempts  atrocities  were  practised  on  their  dead  bodies, 

at  revolution.  and  delicate  women  and  children  subjected  to 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  is  becoming  shameful  and  cruel  torture.  The  number  of 
a  question  of  much  importance.  Por  many  years  the  Chinese  now  amounted  to  1,100; 'their 
past,  the  great  estates  had  been  worked  almost  movements  appeared  to  be  directed  with  some 
exclusively  by  coolies,  but  t^e  price  paid  for  degree  of  intelligence  by  one  who  seemed  to 
them  by  the  planters  was  so  exorbitant,  and  be  hailed  as  chief,  and,  having  secured  all  the 
the  monopoly  ei^oyed  by  the  company,  formed  money  and  valuables  to  be  found  in  the  estates, 
to  import  the  Chinese,  so  onerous,  that  a  dif-  a  larger  game  was  attempted  in  the  sacking  of 
ferent  system  was  determined  upon.  A  large  the  little  village  of  Barranca,  about  three  miles 
number  of  the  wealthiest  planters  organized  distant.  In  tibe  mean  time  the  owner  of  an 
an  association  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  estate  that  lay  on  the  road  to  that  village  was 
import  this  labor  on  their  own  account,  and  notified  by  a  friendly  coolie  of  the  approach 
guaranteed  to  supply  all  that  may  be  required  and  designs  of  the  marauders.  Hastily  placing 
at  a  rate  much  more  reasonable  than  that  his  wife  and  family  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
hitherto  demanded.  No  doubt  can  be  enter-  theplantation,  he,  with  another  friend,  strongly 
tained  of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  and  the  barred  the  doors,  and  received  the  advancing 
numerous  fertile  plantations  now  idle  for  want  column  with  the  fire  of  their  rifles.  The 
of  laborers  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  Chinese  were  vigorous  in  the  attack,  but,  nn- 
wealth  of  Peru.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  they  fell 
more  than  forty-five  thousand  coolies  were  in-  easily  before  the  defenders  of  the  church.  In 
troduced  into  Peru,  generdly  of  the  worst  pos-  less  than  two  hours  these  two  brave  men  had 
sible  class,  working  under  contract  for  a  certain  killed  and  wounded  more  than  sixty  of  the 
length  of  time.  On  many  occasions  risings  of  assailants.  So  desperate,  indeed,  had  become 
these  Chinese  had  taken  place, ^but,  although  the  attempts  of  the  latter  that  a  retreat  was 
in  some  instances  followed  by  fatal  results,  determined  upon.  The  inhabitants  had  had 
these  insurrectionary  movements  had  generally  time  to  make  some  slight  preparations  for  de- 
been  suppressed  without  great  difficulty.  But  fence.  An  impromptu  breastwork  was  erected 
a  rising  of  a  more  duigerous  character,  and  of  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  forty  men, 
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well  armod,  wore  posted  behind  it  to  resist 
the  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Chinese,  re- 
enforced  to  the  nnmbor  of  two  thousand,  ap- 
peared in  front,  and  actually  sent  their  leader 
to  parloj^  with  the  defenders  regarding  surren- 
der. Hardly  had  he  opened  his  mouth  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  well-directed  rifle-ball.  The 
Chinese,  goaded  to  madness  by  this  loss,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  barricade.  The  fight  for 
a  few  moments  was  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
whites  suffered  severely  under  the  knives  and 
weapons  of  their  assailants.  Soon,  however, 
the  power  of  gunpowder  began  to  assert  itself, 
the  coolies  retired  to  a  distance,  and  appeared 
to  be  deliberating  upon  their  future  movements. 
At  this  juncture  the  brave  defender  of  the 
church,  having  put  his  family  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  found  several  companions,  appeared 
in  their  rear,  and  commenced  such  a  vigorous 
fire  upon  them  that  in  a  short  time  all  order 
was  forgotten,  and  the  insurgents  were  in  a 
headlong  flight.  Telegrams  had  been  sent  to 
Lima  asking  for  help,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  the  prefect,  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
soldiers,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
Chinese  by  this  time  had  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  The  soldiers,  after  securing  the 
few  who  could  be  found,  started  in  pursuit. 
The  results  of  this  terrible  tragedy  were  forty 
murdered  among  the  whites,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  Chinese  killed.  The  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coolies,  seeking  refuge  in  the 
hills,  and  devastating  the  unprotected  hamlets, 
were  not  only  lost  to  their  owners,  but  formed 
a  dangerous  element  to  peace  and  security. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  the  public 
works  already  initiated  were  progressing  with 
the  most  satisfactory  activity;  planters  were 
increasing  their  estates,  and  property  in  the 
towns  and  villages  along  the  lines  of  the  roads 
to  be  built,  before  of  no  value,  became  an 
object  of  speculation,  and  commanded  com- 
paratively exorbitant  prices.  The  public  lands 
were  portioned  out  and  eagerly  sought  for. 
With  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  different  rail- 
ways a  radical  change  was  sure  to  take  place 
throughout  the  wonderfully  fertile  interior, 
and,' from  being  a  consuming  country,  it  was 
hoped  that  Peru  in  a  few  years  would  become 
productive. 

At  Lima  a  perfect  system  of  common  and 
free  schools  had  been  adopted,  by  which  more 
than  5,000  children,  before  without  the  means 
of  education,  are  now  instructed  by  competent 
teachers. 

The  Government  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
its  representatives  abroad  from  granting  the 
Peruvian  flag  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation.  The 
Government  accepted  an  offer  made  by  Brazil, 
extending  the  service  of  her  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards gratis  to  Peruvian  ships-of-war,  on  the 
understanding  that  Peru  would  extend  a  like 
courtesy  in  return,  when  occasion  presents  it- 
self. 

POLLOCK,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Fredkbick,  Bart., 
M.  P.,  bom  in  London,  September  23,  1783; 


died  in  London,  August  23,  1870.  He  was  of 
Scottish  extraction,  studied  in  St.  PanrsSchooI^ 
and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1806.  Having 
been  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1807,  he  won  great  success  in  his  profession,  but 
did  not  attain  the  rank  of  King's  Counsel  till 
1827.  For  many  years  he  led  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  had  an  extensive  business  in  London 
and  Westminster,  having  been  retained  in  very 
many  important  cases.  In  1831  he  was  returned 
a  member  for  Huntingdon,  which  ho  dontinued 
to  represent  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in 
April,  1844.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral under  the  first  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1884,  and  again  under  his  second  ad- 
ministration in  1841,  succeeded  Lord  Abin- 
ger  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  was  sworn  a  member  of  her  Minesty'a 
Privy  Council  in  April,  1844.  He  retired  from 
the  Bench  in  June,  and  was  created  a  baronet, 
July  22, 1866.  Sir  Frederick  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  David  Pollock,  Chief 
Justice  of  Bombay,  and  elder  brother  of  Gen- 
Sir  George  Pollock,  G.  0.  B.  and  K.  0.  S.  L 

PORT  U  GAL,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Lui2  I.,  bom  October  81,  1838;  succeeded  his 
brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  1861. 
Heir-apparent,  his  son,  Carlos,  born  Septem- 
ber 28,  1868.  A  new  ministry,  formed  Au- 
gust 81, 1870,  was  soon  superseded,  on  Novem- 
ber Ist,  by  the  following :  Marquis  Avila,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil; Marquis  Gouveia,  Minister  of  Marine; 
Bento,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Rego,  Minister  of 
War;  Carvalho,  Minister  of  Justice;  the  Bishop 
of  Bizeu,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  W.  Cum- 
back  is  United  States  minister  at  Lisbon:  The 
former  reports  of  the  area  are  somewhat  al- 
tered by  the  new  survey,  completed  in  1869, 
by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Lisbon,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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*  For  details  oonoeming  the  marine,  the  imports  and 
ezporta,  morement  of  shipping,  railroads,  etc,  tee  Axebi- 
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SqwrtMilM 

lahabltaBto. 

Colonial  PosseesioiiB : 
Fourteen  CapeVerde  lalande  (1867) 

BissAO  etc.  in  Senegambia 

Islands  of  St.  Thoai6  and  Prin- 
cipe (1868) 

1,660 
85,867 

434 

812,582 
S82,6StS 

67,847 
8,600 

19,296 

2,000,000 
800,000 

Angola,   Bengaela,    and    Hossa- 
medes  (1865) 

Hozamblane,  Soflila 

Total  InAfHca 

788,196 

1,458 
05 

6,528 

12 

2,895,143 

474,284 
68,268 

850,800 

100.000 

Tn  India: 

Goa,  Salcete,  Bardez  (1864) 

Damao,  Din.               (1864) 

TT^dlan  Archinelflco 

China: 
Macao  (1866) 

Total  in  Asia 

7,098 

1.477.817J 

Total  Colonics 

740,288 

8,872,060 

The  two  largest  cities  La  Portngal  are  Lis- 
bon, with  224,063,  and  Oporto,  with  89,194  in- 
habitants. The  largest  cities  in  the  colonies 
are:  FunchaJ,  18,161;  Ponta Delgada,  16,885 ; 
Angra,  11,839 ;  and  Horta,  8,549  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  in  the  budget  for  1869-70  was 
estimated  at  15,616,096  milreis  (one  milreis= 
$1.12),  and  the  expenditures  at  21,109,960  mil- 
reis. Public  debt,  in  June,  1868,  251,690,466 
inilreis.  The  colonial  budget  for  1867-'68  es- 
timated the  revenue  and  expenditures  as  fol- 
lows: 


I>IShrenc«. 
MUraiik 


Cape  Verde  Islands 

St.  Thom6  aad  Principe.. 

Angola 

Mozambique .*. 

India 

Macao 

Timor 


Total, 


MUnli. 

Expmditai*. 

107,064 
70,995 
262,720 
124,179 
460,169 
237,747 
12,884 

168,475 
70,468 
869,210 
178,897 
422.692 
186.842 
48,966 

1.275,268 

1,484,587 

66,411 
532 
106,490 
54.218 
87,477 
6M05 
81,574 

159,279 


Accordbg  to  a  decree  of  October  4, 1869, 
the  army  was  to  be  composed  of: 


PEACE  r*T*o. 

wAB  r*TiHe. 

Offioen. 

Man. 

Oflktn. 

M«B. 

18  regiments  of  Infantry 

12  battalions  of  Chasseurs 

676 
854 

15,102 
8,214 

28,816 

796 

2,888 

1,060 
616 

89.672 
17,760 

Total  Inflintry 

2  regiments  of  Lancers 

6  resrtments  of  Chasseurs  k 
Chcyal 

960 

66 

U8 

1,596 

94 

282 

57,482 
1,268 
8,804 

Total  CaTBlrj 

1  regiment  of  Field  Artilleiy.. 

2  regiments  of  Artillery,  each 

with  1  mountain  batteiy, 

and  1  batteiy  of  reserve. . . 

Staff  of  Artnieiy 

224 
44 

78 
64 

8,181 
840 

2472 

•  •  ■  • 

8,012 
488 

•  «  •  • 

1,700 

•  •  •  • 

126 
31,885 

876 

68 

162 
64 

5,073 
1,880 

8,903 

Total  Artillery 

Corps  of  Engln^rs—l  battalion. 

Staff. 

Municipal  Guards 

186 

8 
88 

66 
0 
8 

1,444 

294 

4 

100 

60 

9 

8 

5,291 
880 

•  •  >  • 

1,709 

■ .  • . 

126 

Sanitary  Senrice— Physicians.. 
1  company  Sanitary  Troops 

Total  Army 

2,488*  70,610 

The  army  in  the  colonies  had  a  nmnerical 
strength  of  21,411  men. 
The  length  of  telegraph-lines  in  operation  in 


1869  amounted  to  1,941  miles;  length  of  wire, 
8,070  miles;  number  of  ofBces,  119;  number 
of'dispatohes  in  1868,  175,596.  A  concession 
for  the  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  be- 
tween England,  Portu^,  and  Gibraltar,  was, 
on  April  4,  1870,  definitely  given  to  M.  Jules 
Despecher,  the  representative  of  the  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  and  Mfdta  Telegraph  Oompany. 

A  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  in  May,  1870.  In  Castro- 
dairo  the  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection  by  force  of  arms.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  a  political  e<nip  d'etat  wna 
inaugurated  by  Marshal  Saldanha  against  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Louie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter^s  refusal  to  sign  the  decree 
appointing  Marshal  Saldanha  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  War.  The 
movement  was  confined  to  the  array,  and  its 
object  was  simply  to  compel  a  change  in  the 
ministry.  The  Duke  de  Saldanha,  having  great 
influence  over  the  troops,  secured  the  support 
of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon,  and,  after  storming 
the  castle  of  St.  George^  marched  to  the  royal 
palace.  The  governor  of  the  palace  had  taken 
measures  of  defence,  and  the  duke  found  ^ 
troops  posted  and  artillery  in  position  to  op- ' 
pose  him.  An  attack  was  ordered,  and  some 
shots  were  fired,  but  ^he  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  evidently  ill  disposed  to  fight  against 
each  other,  and,  after  desultory  firing,  they 
broke  ranks  and  fraternized.  The  palace  was 
left  unguarded,  and  soldiers,  volunteers,  and 
some  peasants  who  accompanied  them,  entered, 
displaying  the  popular  flag,  and  shouting 
"  Long  live  the  Kin^  | '»  «» Long  live  the  army 
and  Saldanha  I  "  "  Down  with  the  ministry  1 " 
Though  greatly  excited,  they  committed  no 
violence,  and  contented  themselves  with  march- 
ing through  the  corridors  and  grounds,  singing 
the  national  songs  and  uttering  patriotic  cries. 
The  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Louie,  against 
whom  the  movement  was  directed,  seeing  the 
day  was  lost,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  King.  The  victorious 
Saldanha  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and 
was  requested  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  Cabi- 
net, which  task  he  consented  to  undertake. 

The  sessions  of  the  Cortes  ^ere  closed  by 
order  of  Marshal  Saldanha.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  session  was  the  taking  of  an  oath 
by  all  the  deputies  to  defend  the  independence 
of  Portugal.  This  action  was  taken  because 
of  the  report  in  the  public  journals  .that  Mar- 
shal Saldanha  was  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
Spain.  The  Prime  Minister  at  length  ofiScially 
stated  that  he  would  use  all  efforts  to  maintain 
Portuguese  independence. 

Li  June,  the  Government  decreed  an  amnesty 
for  all  political  crimes  and  offences  committed 
since  the  1st  of  March,  1870 ;  it  also  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  the  death-penalty,  granted 
the  right  of  holdmg  political  meetings,  and  the 
right  of  petition. 

A  new  session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened  by 
the  King  on  October  15th,  with  a  speech  from 
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the  throue,  whioh  announced  the  renewal  of  ditlon  to  his  editorial  labors  on  the  Journal^ 

diplomatic  relations  with  Italy,  temporarily  Mr.  Prentice  wrote  much  for  other  periodicals, 

suspended  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand-  He  contributed  several  brilliant  papers  to  Har- 

\ug  between  Marshal  Saldanha  and  Marquis  P.  per*$  Monthly ^  and  for  some  time  supplied  a 

Oldoini,  the  Italian  minister  at  the  court  of  column  of  "  IVit  and  Humor  "  for  Bonner's 

Lisbon.  Ledger,    His  poems,  of  which  he  wrote  many, 

PRENTICE,  Geosgb  Destison',  an  Ameri-  were  nearly  all  first  printed  in  the  Journal^ 

can  journalist,  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  Decern-  thence  extensively  copied,  but  never  collected 

her  18, 1802 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  in  a  volume.    That  which  he  always  looked 

22,  1870.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  upon  as  his  best,  and  which,  indeed,  in  depth 

Brown  University,  whence   he  graduated  in  of  pathos,  beauty  of  rhythm,  and  wealth  of  im- 

1823.     Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  agery,  has  but  few  equals  in  any  language,  is 

entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  supporting  him-  his  "  Closing  Year,"  written  for  the  Journal 

self  in  the  mean  time  by  teaching  school  in  in  1849.    Mr.  Prentice  was  a  bitter  opponent., 

Hartford,  but  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  whether  wielding  the  pen  or  the  sword ;  and 

his  profession.     In  1828,  having  already  at-  as  a  consequence  was  drawn  into  frequent  sharp 

tracted  notice  by  the  grace  and  piquancy  of  conflicts  with  his  editorial  brethren  differing 

his  style  as  a  writer  in  various  periodicals,  from  his  views.    But  with  all  his  severity  and 

among  which  was  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  of  sarcasm  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  feelings  and 

which  he  was  the  editor  in  1825,  he  associated  warm  attachments.    A  collection  of  his  witti- 

himself  with  John  G.  Whittier  in  the  pnblica-  cisms,  entitled  Frentieeana,  was  published  in 

tion  of  the  Kew-England  Weekly  JteoieiOy  a  1860. 

journal  then  widely  popular,  and  remained  aa  PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Pbesbttkbi  an 
one  of  the  editors  for  about  two  years;  at  the  Ohubch  jn  the  United  States  (Nobth). — 
end  of  whioh  time,  he  removed  to  Louisville,  The  reunion  between  the  Old  School  and  New 
Ky.,  and  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  LouiavUle  School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Journal,  In  1831  he  becaihe  chief  editor  of  was  consummated  at  the  General  Assembly — 
that  paper,  which  under  his  charge  rose  to  be  the  first  regular  one  of  the  reunited  Church — 
the  leading  journal  of  the  West.  Its  gracefally-  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  May  19tb. 
written  editorials,  its  spicy  paragraphs,  in  The  predominance  of  the  reunion  thought  ap- 
which  the  topics  of  the  day  were  epigramma-  peared  in  all  the  proceedings,  from  the  formal 
tized,  its  keen,  cutting  sarcasm,  its  wit  and  preliminaries  of  the  organization  of  the  assem- 
satire  which  cropped  out  in  every  line,  made  bly  to  the  close.  A  "  New  School "  man  (the 
it  peculiarly  popular  among  all  classes  of  peo-  Rev.  Dr.  Adams)  nominated  an  "Old  School^' 
pie.  For  many  years  the  Journal  was  the  man  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus)  for  moderator,  who 
principal  advocate,  in  that  region,  of  the  policy  wa»  chosen  by  acclamation.  An  "  Old  School " 
of  the  Whig  party,  and,  during  the  stormy  pe-  man  nominated  the  former  stated  clerk  of  the 
riod  of  our  political  history  preceding  the  New  School  General  Assembly  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
late  war,  it  maintained  with  unflinching  cour-  Hatfield)  for  stated  derk,  who  was  also  ac- 
age  and  untiring  zeal  the  cause  of  the  Union  cepted  with  unanimity.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
against  the  secessionists.  When  South  Carolina  was  described  as  that  of  a  sort  of  pleasant 
seceded,  Prentice  boldly  and  manfully  opposed  strife  observable  between  the  representatives 
the  efforts  of  the  Kentucky  disruptionists  to  of  the  two  late  branches,  to  see  which  should 
drag  their  State  into  secession ;  and  it  is  outdo  the  other  in  courtesy.  During  the  open- 
largely  owing  to  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  ing  proceedings,  a  telegram,  sending  greeting 
that  journal  that  their  success  was  not  con-  and  good  wishes,  was  received  from  tiie  Rev. 
summated.  Though  one  of  the  proprietors,  David  ."^Uiott^  D.  D.,  "  Moderator  of  the  last 
Mr.  Prentice  was  never  the  entire  owner  of  the  General  Assembly  (1887)  immediately  preoed- 
Louisville  Journal,  and  during  the  war  he  be-  ing  the  separation."  The  numerous  difllcult 
came  embarrassed  in  his  finances,  in  part  owing  points  in  reorganizing  the  synods  and  boards 
to  his  unfortunate  habits,  and  the  controlling  of  the  two  assemblies  were  satisfactorily  ad- 
interest  in  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  justed.  A  rearrangement  of  the  synods  was 
those  who  were  less  vigorous  for  the  Union,  made  by  the  General  Assembly  itsel£  The  re- 
but ^ho  y^isisted  on  still  having  his  name  and  arrangement  of  the  presbyteries  was  left  to  be 
services  on  it.  For  a  short  time  he  withdrew  decided  upon  by  the  synods  in  which  they  are 
fi'om  the  editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  but  situated.  While  the  Old  School  branch  had 
afterward  returned  to  it  as  a  regular  writer  supported  a  Board  of  Missions  of  its  own,  the 
for  its  columns,  though  not  the  responsible  New  School  branch  had  not  maintained  a  sep- 
editor.  He  never  was  as  prominent  in  its  arate  missionary  society,  but  had  cooperated 
pages  after  its  consolidation  with  the  Courier  with  other  denominations  in  the  support  of 
under  the  name  of  the  Louisville  Courier-  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Journal.  The  change  in  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Missions.  The  reunion  made  it  neces- 
paper,  the  loss  of  one  of  his  sons  who  fell  sary  to  give  the  support  of  the  united  Church 
in  battle,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  army,  to  a  single  board,  involving  the  withdrawal  of 
and  other  afflictions  and  trials,  rendered  his  Presbyteriaii  support  from  the  American  Board, 
declining  years  sad  and  sorrowful.     In  ad-  The  General  Assembly  decided  also  to  assume 
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the  charge  and  responsibility  of  a  part  of  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  and  the  fol- 
lowing plan  wad  adopted : 

1.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  oommitteei  it  is 
desirable  as  well  as  important  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  American  Board  of  CommisBioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  oause  be  transferred  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  8.  That,  in  order  to  a  harmonious 
and  satis&ctory  transfer  of  any  portion  of  these  mis- 
sions to  the  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  the  missionaries  now  connected 
with  such  missions  at  liberty  to  sustain  their  present 
^ecclesiastical  relations  in  case  they  should  prefer  to 
'do  so.  This  liberty  shall  be  conceded  to  the  Con- 
gregational missionaries  who  may  be  and  continue  in 
such  missions,  and  also,  in  case  of  the  formation  of 
presbyteries  in  the  foreign  field,  to  such  Presbyterian 
miasionarios  as  may  prenr  to  remain  members  of  the 
presbyteries  in  this  country  to  which  they  now  b^ 
lonjjr.  8.  That  it  should  be  fully  understood  by  all 
parties  that  the  same  liberty,  thus  provided  for  in  the 
ease  of  Congreffational  missionaries  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Assemblv's  Board,  would  be  granted  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  such  Presbyterian  missionaries  as  may  still 
continue  with  the  missions  to  that  Board. 

The  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
the  American  Board.  The  theological  semi- 
naries were  differently  organized  in  the  two 
branches.  The  Old  School  seminaries  were 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly ;  the 
!N'ew  School  seminaries  were  in  the  hands  of 


trustees,  or  of  synods,  and  independent  of  the 
General  Assembly*.  The  two  systems  were 
harmonized  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  former 
New  School  seminaries,- while  they  retain  their 
governing  boards,  ore  to  submit  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  election  of  professors  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Board 
of  Freedmen^s  Missions  was  reconstructed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, so  classified  that  the  terms  of  one-third 
the  members  shall  expire  each  year.  Five 
members  are  to  constitute  a  quorum.  This 
board  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  behalf  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  and  will  keep  its  offices  at 
Philadelphia.  A  new  Synod  of  China  was 
established;  it  includes  all  the  churches  in 
China,  Siam,  and  Japan. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Synod  of  China 
was  held  October  20th.  Twenty-four  mem- 
bers were  present,  including  nine  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, seven  native  pastors^  seven  native 
elders,  and  one  foreign  elder,  representing  the 
three  presbyteries  of  Canton.  Two  other 
presbyteries  were  constituted.  The  churches 
number  eleven,  the  communicants  more  than 
six  hundred.  The  proceedingfl  were  conducted 
in  four  d  ifdects  or  languages.  The  reports  from 
this  synod  do  not  appear  on  the  statistical  table. 
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1.  Albsny  (O.  S.) 

2.  Albany  (N.  S.) 

8.  Alleffnanj 

4.  Alta  CslObrnia 

6.  Atlantic 

6.  Baltimore 

7.  Boflralo : 

8b  Chicago 

9.  Cincinnati  (p.  8.) 

10.  Cincinnati  (N.  S.) 

11.  GencBee 

12.  Geneva 

18.  Illinois  <0.  S.) 

14.  IlIinoia(N.8.) 

15.  Indiana  (p.  8.) 

16.  Indiana  (N.  S.) 

17.  Iowa  (O.  S.) 

18.  Iowa  (N.  8.)  

19.  Kansas  (O.  8.) 

90.  Kansas  (N.  8.) 

91.  Kentucky 

99.  Michigan 

98.  Minnesota 

94.  Missonri  (O.  8.) 

95.  Missonri  (N.  S.) 

26.  Nasliville 

97.  New  Jersey 


t>0ffna« 

MinU. 
ton. 

Chore's 

Comnmal- 
eanti. 

6 

306 

T7 

11,660 

6 

88 

65 

8,173 

6 

90 

114 

15,2S8 

8 

82 

24 

1,680 

8 

91 

54- 

4,801 

6 

96 

198 

11,417 

4 

48 

88 

^588 

6 

107 

111 

8.714 

6 

110 

129 

18,480 

4 

59 

45 

4,748 

6 

140 

108 

14,484 

6 

106 

87 

9,288 

6 

183 

171 

11,605 

4 

89 

108 

6,815 

6 

63 

89 

7,795 

4 

46 

61 

5,666 

5 

65 

105 

5,060 

7 

76 

66 

8,768 

6 

48 

58 

9,087 

8 

86 

40 

916 

6 

51 

126 

6,510 

9 

129 

186 

11,906 

4 

44 

68 

9,504 

6 

70 

117 

5,281 

4 

4 

61 

9,409 

6 

19 

15 

860 

11 

962 

916 

28,819 
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28. 


80. 
81. 
89. 
8& 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
61. 


New  York 

New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey  

Northern  India 

Noribem  Indiana 

Ohio  (O.  S.) 

Ohio  (N.  8.) 

Onondaga 

Pacific 

PennsylTsnia 

Peoria , 

Philadelphia 

Pittslmre 

St.  Paul 

Sandusky. 

Southern  Iowa 

Busquehanua ^. 

Tennessee 

XJtlca 

Wahash. 

West  Pennsylvania 

Western  Reserve 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin  (O.  8.) 

Wisconsin  (N.  8.) 

Total 


PrwbT- 
taiiM. 

Minb- 

Chare's 

11 

288 

167 

10 

807 

180 

4 

26 

18 

5 

58 

100 

6 

106 

147 

4 

58 

64 

4 

71 

64 

4 

42 

87 

5 

118 

96 

5 

107 

76 

8 

244 

294 

5 

121 

166 

8 

48 

68 

4 

n 

09 

6 

114 

8 

84 

87 

8 

90 

40 

4 

77 

67 

4 

89 

68 

8 

80 

86 

5 

82 

72 

6 

114 

166 

8 

40 

51 

4 

48 

87 

268 

4,938 

4,686 

Commonl- 
eaats. 


24,898 

86,491 

421 

7.210 

19,708 
4.991 
7,888 
2,048 

17,984 
8,185 

82,898 

19,879 
2,964 
8,688 
5,939 
8,854 
9,741 
7,826 
9,635 
8,868 
6,801 

19,107 
8,087 
2,061 


446,561 


The  number  of  candidatea  for  the  ministry 
is  641 ;  of*  licentiates,  888 ;  the  total  number 
of  baptisms  was  26)698 ;  Sundaj'-school  mem-> 
berships,  448,867. 

The  contributions  to  the  Boards,  etc.,  so  far 
as  rei>orted,  were  as  follows:  Home  missions, 
$360,274;  foreign  missions,  $328,847;  educa- 
tion, $246,898;  publication,  $42,040;  church 
erection,  $210,939;  ministerial  relief,  $68,882; 
freedmen,  $61,846;  General  Assembly,  $32,- 
646;  Congregational,  $6,416,166;  Miscellane* 
ous,  $690,636.    Total,  $8,440,121. 


The  following  resolutions  were  offered  re- 
specting a  union  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterians : 

W&ereoB^  This  Oeneral  AsBembly  belioTing  that 
the  interests  of  the  kinfl^dom  of  ourXord  throughout 
our  entire  country  will  be  jfradually  promoted  by 
healing  all  nnnecessary  divisions ;  and 

Whfreoiy  Th6  General  Assembly  deaires  the  speedy 
establishment  of  cordial  fhttemal  relationri  with  the 
body  known  as  the  "  Southern  Presbyterian  Church," 
upon  terms  of  mutual  confidence,  respect,  and  Chris- 
tian honor  and  love ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  tho  terms  of  reunion  be- 
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twcen  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  North,  now  so  happily  consummated,  present 
an  auspicious  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  such 
relations :  therefore,  be  it 

Meaolvidy  That  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and 
four  elders  be  appointed  b^  this  Assembly  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee,  if  it  shall  be  Appointed  by 
the  Assembly  now  in  session  in  the  city  of  LouiS' 
viUe,  in  respect  to  opening  a  friendly  correspondence 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  that  the  result  of  such  conference  be 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1871. 

Betolvedy  That,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  object  contemplated  In  the  appointment  of  said 
committee,  this  Assembly  hereby  reaffirms  the  **  Con- 
current Declaration"  or  the  two  Assemblies  whioh 
met  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year,  namely: 
**  That  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand 
approved  by  both  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  In 
the  reunited  bod^,  except  in  so  far  as  such  rule  or 
precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  property  founded 
thereon." 

Matolved^  That  one  minister  and  one  elder  of  this 
committee,  appointed  by  this  Assembly,  be  desig- 
nated as  delegates  to  convey  to  the  Assembly  now  m 
session  at  Louisville  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with 

our  Christian  salutation. 

• 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  the  me- 
morial oontribation  of  $5,000,000  among  the 
members  of  this  Ohnrch  proposed  a  subscrip- 
tion for  $1,000,000  free-will  offerings  of  ten 
cents  each  week  for  fifty  weeks.  The  institn- 
tions  designated  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
receive  aid  are,  theological  seminaries,  col- 
leges, and  chartered  schools;  literary  instita- 
tions  for  the  raising  of  a  native  Gospel  min- 
istry in  heathen  lands ;  ohnrch  buildings  and 
parsonages;  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums; 
institutions  for  the  education  and  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  freedmen;  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Sustentation  Fund. 

II.   PBESBTTEBI1.2ir  ChUBCH    IS  THE    XJnTTED 

States  (South). — ^The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  met  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Hay  18th.  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Backus  and  Van  Dyke,  and  Hr.  William  £. 
Dodge,  delegates  from  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church,  presented  the  fraternal  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
body,  ana  addf  eased  the  assembly,  stating  that 
they  came  not  to  ask  for  reunion,  not  to  ask 
for  immediate  correspondence,  but  to  ask  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  meet  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly, and  confer  respecting  various  matters  and 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  property-rights 
between  the  two  assemblies,  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  a^ustment  of  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  on  a  basis  that  shall  bo 
just  and  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  worthy 
of  Christian  men.  An  answer  was  given,  say- 
ing that  the  Southern  Church  does  not  approve 
of  union  with  the  Northern  Church,  because 
it  is  a  total  surrender  of  all  fundamental  doc- 
trines, and  embraces  all  shades  of  beliefl  The 
Southern  Church  is  tlie  only  surviving  heir  of 
true,  unfailiug  testimonies,  and  there  are  im- 
passable barriers  to  official  intercourse  between 
the  two  Churches.  The  pastoral  letter  sent 
out  to  the  churches  by  the  General  Assembly 
claimed  that,  whatever  obstructions  may  be  in 


the  way  of  fellowship,  they  were  not  created 
by  the  Southern  Church,  aud  that  they  could 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in  a  false 
position  before  the  world. 
'  The  rival  synods  in  Kentucky — tliat  which 
adheres  to  the  Northern  General  Assembly, 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Southern 
Church — appointed  committees  to  consult  and 
endeavor  to  agree  upon  some  plan  by  which 
the  disputed  questions  in  reference  to  Centre 
College  could  be  adjusted  satisfactorily.  The 
committees  have  had  several  friendly  confer- 
ences, but  have  not  been  able  to  unite  upon 
any  basis  of  settlement. 

The  statistics  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1870,  were 
as  follows :    Synods,    11 ;    presbyteries,    65 
ministers,  840;   churches,  1,469;   candidates, 
161;   licentiates,  53;  oommunicants,  82,014 
baptisms,  6,084;  Sunday-school  scholars,  47, 
817;  contributions:  sustentation,  $49,002;  for 
eign  missions,  $28,269 ;  education,  $34,209 
publication,   $10,279 ;    presbyterial  purposes, 
$12,247;   congregational  pniposes,.  $676,432 
miscellaneous  purposes,  $66,917.   Total,  $872,- 
855.    Two  hundred  and  six  churches  failed  to 
report  the  number  of  their  members. 

III.  United  Pkesbytebiak  Chubgh  of  Nobth 
Amebic  A. — ^The  '*  narrative  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  "  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  body,  while  it  reports  the  Church  flourish- 
ing in  many  respects,  notes  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ministers.  The  net  decrease  of  the 
year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  ten.  Fifteen  died,  and  twelve 
were  dismissed  to  other  denominations.  The 
subject  of  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  under  advisement,  and  favorably  con- 
sidered. Committees  of  conference  upon  the 
subject,  representing  the  two  bodies,  were  to 
meet  at  Pittsburg  early  in  1871. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May,  1870, 
were  as  follows : 


STKOnSb 


New  York 

Firet  Synod  of  the  West 

Pittsburff... 

Second  Synod  of  the  West. .. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Presbyteries  not  in  Synods. . 


Total. 


Mlab. 

Osagt*.  Mtekwl 

(m. 

fattuM. 

StiUi'u 

96 

96 

« 

88 

132 

6 

77 

117 

4 

09 

96 

1 

48 

83 

•  • 

BR 

88 

9 

80 

83 

10 

SI 

76 

U 

17 

9 

13 

66S 

SB 

u. 


ia,967 

14,383 

13,621 

7,789 

e,940 

6.530 

4,667 
765 

69,807 


The  number  of  licentiates  is  86 ;  students, 
55;  baptisms,  4,4:98;  officers  and  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools,  6,820;  scholars,  48,227;  con- 
tributions for  home  missions,  $25,999 ;  foreign 
missions,  $40,079;  freedmen^s  missions,  $10,- 
066 ;  education,  $6,080 ;  publications,  $2,089  ; 
church  extension,  $14,806;  Assembly's  fund, 
$1,605;  aged  ministers'  fund,  $1,805;  salary 
by  congregations,  $884,816;  congregational 
purposes,  $264,155 ;  salary  by  Assembly,  $23,- 
731 ;  general  contributions,  $76,176.  Total, 
$812,553. 
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Mmions  to  Freedmen.—Si&tions,  4;  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  21 ;  pupils  in  Sunday  and 
other  schools,  2,420 ;  communicants,  122 ;  ap- 

Sropriations  for  1870-'71,  $13,500.  Foreign 
fissions, — General  missions,  5;  mission  sta- 
tions, 19;  missionaries  and  helpers  in  active 
service,  26 ;  in  this  country,  26 ;  churches,  12 ; 
communicants,  281;  missiourschools,  19;  pu- 
pils, 1,619 ;  native  teachers  and  catechists,  63; 
native  ordained  ministers,  2 ;  native  licentiates, 
2 ;  preparing  for  the  minbtry,  13 ;  appropria- 
tions for  the  year,  $63,500.  Theologieal  Sem- 
inaries^ 5 ;  students,  85  ;  colleges,  2 ;  students, 
625 ;  value  of  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, $420,000 ;  presbyterial  schools  or  acade- 
mies, 2. 

IV.  Stnod  of  thb  Rsfobxbd  Pbksbyte- 
BiAK  Chuboh. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  at  New  York,  and  closed  on  the 
4th  of  June.  The  Synod  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  attend  the  Anti-secret  Society  Conven- 
tion at  CincinnatL  The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Synod : 
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849 
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The  number  of  baptisms  was  479,  The  con- 
tributions were :  for  foreign  missions,  $7,966.- 
XO;  home  missions,  $4,146.09;  freedmen^s 
mission,  $2,359.21 ;  theological  seminary,  $3,- 
062.80 ;  churqh  buildings,  $28,855.09 ;  pastors' 
salaries,  $59,412.66;  aU  other  purposes,  $40,- 
811.61. 

V,  Genebal  Synod  of  the  Refoemed 
Pbesbytebian  Chfech. — ^This  body  met  at 
Cincinnati  in  Hay.  On  the  25th  of  that  month 
it  resolved  that  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  not  desirable,  and  rejected  the 
terms  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  appoint- 
ed to  confer  on  the  subject  The  vote  was  27 
for  rejection,  10  for  the  report.  The  list  of 
ministers  and  licentiates  of  this  Church  num- 
bers 41. 

VI.  AflsociATB  Eefobmed  Stnod  of  the 
South. — The  organ  of  this  body  (the  Associate 
Beformed  Fresl^terianj  Due  West,  South  Car- 
olina) reports,  for  1870,  57  ministers,  7  proba- 
tioners, and  6  theological  students.  It  shows 
by  comparative  tables  that  the  period  of  great- 
est and  most  regular  increase  in  the  number 
of  ministers  was  from  1842  to  1852.  Since 
1868  (when  there  were  67  ministers,  6  proba- 
tioners, and  4  students)  there  has  been  a 
decided  falling  off.  Since  1842,  17  of  the  min- 
isters have  died,  and  26  have  left  this  church 
to  join  other  churches,  of  whom  22  became 
connected  with  the  Old  School  (probably 
Southern)  Presbyterians,  and  4  joined  the  Uni- 


ted Presbyterians,  North.  Except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Presbytery,"  only  one  of 
the  26  ministers  who  left  this  church  took  his 
confifregation  with  him. 

vil.  CumbeelandPeesb-otebianChubch. — 
The  100  presbyteries  of  this  Church  report 
1,116  ministers,  195  licentiates,  and  222  candi- 
dates are  reported  from  about  two-thirds  of 
the  presbyteries.  Fifty-five  presbyteries  re- 
port 43,414  commxmicants,  21  presbyteries  re- 
port 451  congregations.  It  is  believed  that 
full  returns  from  all  the  presbyteries  would 
show  the  number  of  communicants  to  be  about 
80,000.  There  are  26  synods.  The  number 
of  churches  is  about  2,000.  The  year  ending 
with  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1870  was  one  of  great  prosperity  with  this  de- 
nomination. It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000 
communicants  were  added. 

VIII.  Pbesbttebians  in  Canada. — ^A  com- 
mittee of  conference  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  British  America  met  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  September  28th,  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency and  practicability  of  union.  The  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  Synod  of  the  same  church  in  No- 
va Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  lower  Provinces,  were-  represented  by 
delegates.  The  committees  of  the  various 
churches  first  conferred  separately,  and  each 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  union  in  principle,  and  that  union  is 
expedient  and  practicable.  The  discussions 
afterward  in  joint  committee  were  cordial  and 
pleasant.  A  paper  recommending  union,  with 
a  proposed  basis,  was  adopted  for  circulation 
among  the  churches.  The  two  most  important 
articles  of  the  basis  were :  1.  That  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
being  the  infallible  word  of  God,  are  the  su- 
preme standsod  of  faith  and  manners.  2.  That 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be 
the  subordinate  standard  of  this  Church,  it  be- 
ing understood — 1.  That  full  liberty  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  as  set 
forth-  in  said  Confession,  be  allowed ;  and  2. 
That  the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  be  en- 
joined as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  doc- 
trine for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

IX.  Scotch  Peesbttebiaks. — ^The Presbyte- 
rian Churches  of  Scotland  have  been  agitated 
on  the  subject  of  union.  A  proposition  by 
Dr.  Candlish,  that  the  union  of  unestablished 
bodies  should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard,  leaving  the  dogma  about  the  relation 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  an  open 
question,  excited  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  free 
church  opposed  to  union,  and  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  defensive  association.  The 
opposition  to  the  union  was  active  and  ener- 
getic, and  has  succeeded  in  interposing  obsta- 
cles which  as  yet  prove  effectual.    The  various 
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presbyteries  wbioh  have  voted  on  the  subject  1,000  francs  and  suffered  a  month's  imprison- 

nave,  however,  returned  favorable  responses,  ment  for  the  publication  of  a  political  pamphlet 

The  churches  concerned  in  the  movement  are  entitled  ^^  Les  Anciens  Partis.*'    Subsequent- 

the  Free  Church,  with  nine  hundred  congrega-  ly  he  attached  himself  to  the  Courrier  du 

tions ;  the  United  'Presbyterian  Church,  with  DiTnanche^  and  here  again  developed  his  talent 

six  hundred  congregations;  and  the  smaller  for  smooth,  keen  sarcasm,  and  delighted  its 

body  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians.     The  readers  while  exasperating  'the  Government 

loaders  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  officials,  who  foxmd  themselves  wounded  by  a 

interested  observers  of  these  proceedings,  and  weapon  whose  delicate  edge  and  rapid  play 

have  labored  to  win  the  Free  Churcli  to  effect  rendered  it   perceptible  only  by  its  effects. 

a  union  with  them,  or,  if  this  failed,  to  make  The  paper  for  many  years  vibrated  between 

their  own  church  a  party  in  a  union  of  all  the  warnings,  suspensions,  and  fitful  issues,  and 

Presbyterian  Churches.  finally,  in  August,  1866,  was  suppressed.  Twice 

X.  Ibish  Pbesbttebians. — ^The  Irish  Pres-  during  his  editorial  career,  in  1868  and  1869, 
byterlans  have  been  arranging  the  financial  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol  became  a  candidate  for 
measures  which  became  necessary  for  the  sup-  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Paris  and  its 
port  of  their  church  after  tiie  withdrawal  of  vicinity,  to  a  seat  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  but 
the  Begium  Donum,  under  the  provisions  of  both  times  he  was  signally  unsuccessful,  the 
the  church-disestablishment  act.  The  Greneral  whole  power  of  the  Government  being  arrayed 
Assembly  were  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  commu-  against  him,  while  the  Republicans  regarded 
tation,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  Government  him  as  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  suit  their 
would  secure  every  minister  in  the  church  views.  Disheartened  by  these  failures,  he  de- 
forty  pounds  sterling  during  each  year  of  his  clared  in  his  journal  that  he  should  never  ^ 
life.  A  sustentation  fund  was  also  established,  again  attempt  the  defence  of  universal  suf-' 
and  the  liberality  of  the  church  was  appealed  frage.  When,  in  January,  1870,  Louis  Napoleon, 
to,  to  place  it  upon  a  secure  foundation.  This  driven  to  stake  all  upon  his  last  card,  gave  to 
church  has  126,000  members,  with  an  annual  France  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance  ' 
mcome  from  the  British  Government  of  £94,-  of  a  liberal  and  constitutional  government,  and 
000.  It  reports  1,094  Sunday-8cho<jls,  8,050  called  the  whilom  Republican,  Ollivier,  to  the 
teachers,  and  16,850  scholars.              '  premiership,  he  sought  to  placate  still  farther 

PRfiVOST-PABADOL,  Litoien  Anatole,  a  the  Liberals  by  drawing  away  others  of  their 

French  Republican  publicist  and  diplomatist,  able  men  in  the  toils  of  official  station.    He 

bom  at  Paris,  August  8, 1829 ;  died  by  his  own  made  overtures,  through  Ollivier,  to  his  old 

hand  during  ah  attack  of  temporary  insanity,  enemy  Pr6vost-raradol,  to  represent  his  Gov- 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  20, 1870.   His  father  ernment   in  a  diplomatic    capacity,   and    so 

was  an  officer  in  the  French  Army,  and  his  adroitly  was  the  bait  offered  by  the  Premier, 

mother,  Mile.  Paradol,  an  actress  of  distinc-  that  the  Liberal  journalist,  at  first  surprised, 

tion  in  the  Classical  Theatre  of  the  Rue  Riche-  at  length  listened  with  but  faint  disapproval 

lieu.  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  old  friend,  who 

The  son  studied  at  the  Bourbon  College,  insisted  that  he  might  by  taking  office  farther 
gaining  many  prizes,  and  entered  the  J^cole  the  cause  of  liberal  government,  and  at  last 
iformaUf  where  he  remained  until  1851,  ob-  consented  somewhat  reluctantly  to  become 
taining  the  prize  for  eloquence  given  by  the  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Acad^mie  Fran^aise  for  his  *^£loge  de  Bernar-  When  his  nomination  was  announced,  his  Lib- 
dine  €t.-Pierre."  In  August,  1855,  he  took  eral  friends  did  not  at  first  believe  that  he 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Letters,  was  appointed  would  accept  the  appointment  at  the  hands  of 
to  the  chidr  of  French  Literature  by  the  Fac-  a  government  whicn  he  had  for  years  lashed 
ulty  of  Aix,  and  in  1856  became  «ie  of  the  so  unsparincly,  and,  when  at  last  they  were 
editora  of  the  Journal  des  I>ebats,  In  1860  he  convinced  that  he  had  consented,  they  de- 
was  attached  for  some  months  to  the  Presse,  nounced  him  with  great  and  undeserved  bitter- 
hut  very  soon  returned  to  the  Delate,  In  the  ness.  That  the  step  was  an  unwise  one  ti!iere 
capacity  of  a  journalist  he  had  the  peculiar  is  no  doubt,  and  none  subsequently  was  more 
art  of  suggestiveness,  of  carefully  wording  his  conscious  of  it  than  himself;  but  that  he 
views  so  that,  while  implying  a  good  deal,  the  entered  upon  it  from  any  unworthy  motives^ 
censors  of  the  press,  ever  watchful  for  any  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  His  nature 
thing  like  treason  against  the  ruling  power,  was  an  intensely  sensitive  one,  and  he,  no 
were  unable  to  find  tangible  evidence  warrant-  doubt,  honestly  believed  that  he  might  be  of 
ing  conviction.  He  managed  to  keep  just  service  to  France  by  representing  her  at  the 
within  the  prescribed  bounds,  though  never  capital  of  a  nation  for  'whom  he  had  mani- 
losing  sight  of  the  great  needs  of  France — free  fested  the  strongest  and  heartiest  sympathy 
speech  and  free  institutions.  Unable  to  find  during  its  recent  gigantic  struggle  for  a  na-. 
specific  occasion  for  overt  act,  the  journal  tional  existence.  Yet  he  was  seriously  de- 
finidly  received  a  private  intimation  from  the  pressed  by  the  attacks  of  his  old  friends.  He 
Government  that  the  premier-Paris  of  that  lefb  Brest,  France,  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  at 
paper  must  no  longer  be  contributed  by  M.  that  time  there  were  no  intimations  of  the 
Pr6vost-Paradol.    In  June,  1860,  he  was  fined  coming  storm  of  war,  which  was  so  soon  to 
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end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Madrid.  This  good  fortune  was,  however,  of 
But,  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  short  duration.  Having  undertaken  to  sup- 
war  was  dedared  with  Germany.  From  this  press  an  insurrection  in  Barcelona,  he  em- 
moment  a  gloom  which  he  could  not  shake  off  ployed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
^  settled  upon  his  spirit,  he  reproached  himself  Oatalonia  in  revolt  for  an  entire  year.  This 
'^  that  he  had  accepted  office,  felt  that  he  was  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  disgraced 
unfitted  for  the  great  responsibilities  which  by  the  Queen,  who  was  adverse  to  him  on  ac- 
the  war  would  throw  upon  him,  and  at  length  count  of  his  liberal  sentiments.  In  October  of 
in  the  early  morning  of  "the  20th  of  July,  in  a  the  same  year  he  was  tried  for  high-treason,  ^ 
fit  of  temporary  insanity,  put  an  end  to  his  and  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate^ 
existence.  Narvaez.  He  vindicated  himself  successfully 
M.  Pr^vost-Paradol  was  elected  in  April,  from  the  latter  accusation,  but  was  found  guilty 
1865,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  as  a  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
successor  of  M.  Ampere,  and  was  publicly  re-  prisonment.  In  six  months,  however,  he  was 
ceived  by  M.  Gui^ot  in  March,  1866.  Besides  released  through  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
the  books  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and,  for  the  nine  years  following,  remained 
his  published  works  were:  "Review  of  TJni-  aloof  from  public  life.  In  1868,  on  the  out- 
"  versal  History,"  1864i^.and  many  editions  since ;  break  of  the  Russo-Turkish  "War,  he  availed 
**"The  Place  oTfhe'Faraily  in  Education,"  186T,  himself  of  it  to  regain  his  former  notoriety, 
a  work  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  He  joined  the  Ottoman  army,  on  the  Danube,  ^ 
Sciences ;  "  On  Liberty  of  Worship  in  France,"  and  rendered  valuable  service  at  Ottenizta,  and 
1858;  "Essays  oh  Politics  and  Literature,"  at  the  vigorous  defence  of  Silistria.  He  re- 
three  series,  1859,  1862,  and  1863 ;  "  On  Par-  turned  the  following  year  to  Spain,  and  pub- 
liamentury  Government ;  the  Decree  of  the  lished  an  account  of  his  military  experience  in 
24th  of  November,"  1860 ;  "  Two  Letters  on  the  East,  together  with  an  bistoriciQ  essay  on  . 
the  Reform  of  the  Penal  Code,"  1862 ;  "Elisa-  the  Turkish  Empire. 
"  beth  and  Honty  IV.,"  1862 ;  "Some  Pages  of  Prim  now  returned  to  political  life,  and 
■^Contemporaneous  History,^'  four  series,  1862,  served  in  the  Cortes  until  the  hostilities  against 
1864,  and  1866 ;  "  Studies  on  the  French  Mor-  Morocco,  in  1859,  called  him  to  the  field.  In 
alists,"  1864 ;  "  New  France, "^j68^  a  work  this  war  he  was  at  first  in  command  of  a  divi- 
which  attracted  great  atcentloiu  He  was  also  sion  of  reserved  troops,  but  subsequently  per- 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  appointed  by  formed  a  brilliant  part  in  various  battles,  and 
the  French  Academy  in  1867,  to  superintend  a  notably  at  Marabout. .  He  received  for  his  ser- 
new  edition  of  the  '"  Historical  Dictionary  of  vices  l^e  title  of  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos,  and 
the  French  Language."  was  made  Grandee  of  Spain  in  January,  1861. 

PRIM,  Don  JuAK,  Count  de  Reus,  Marquis  His  next  important  act  was  to  join,  in  1862,  ^ 

de  los  Castillejos,  a  Spanish  general,  statesman,  the  French  and  English  in  Mexico,  at  the  head 

diplomatist,  and   revolutionist.  Marshal    and  of  a  division  of  Spanish  troops.    However,  on  - 

Grandee  of  Spain,  Captain-General    of  the  discovering  Napoleon^s  designs,  he  refosed,  on 

Armies  of  Spain,  Minister  of  "War,  and  Pres-  his  own  responsibility^  to  cooperate  in  the  in- 

ident  of  the  Council,  bom  at  Reus  (Catalo-  vasion,  reCmbarked  his  troops  at  Vera  Cruz, 

nia),  December  6, 1814 ;  assassinated  in  Madrid,  and  transferred  them  to  Cuba.    Thence  he 

"^  December  81, 1870.    He  entered  the  army  at  came  to  this  country,  visited  the  Army  of 

an  early  age,  and  made  his  first  campaign  as  an  the  Potomac,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  July 

officer  in  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  ac-  for  Spain,  where  his  conduct  in  Mexico  was 

cession  of  Isabella  n.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  approved  by  the    Government  and    Cortes. 

1883.    He  supported  the  cause  of  the  Queen-  IMm  was  soon  again  involved  in  revolutionary 

mother,  Maria  Christina,  at  that  time  Regent,  movements,  and  toward  the  close  of  1865  had 

and  was  in  1837  promoted  to  the  rank  of  organized  a  formidable  conspiracy,  having  as  '^ 

colonel.    When  she  fled  from  Spain  he  associ-  one  of  its  objects  the  union  of  Spain  and  Por- 

ated  himself  with  the  party  of  Progresistas  in  tugal,  under  the  Portuguese  king.    He  gave  the 

their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Espar-  signal  for  revolt  on  January  8,  1866,  and  was 

tero,  and,  having  been  accused  of  complicity  in  sustained  by  many  re^ments  in  Aragon  and 

the  insurrection  of  Saragossa  in  1842,  he  took  Catalonia.    The  Government,  on  its  part,  took 

refuge  in  France,  where  he  assisted  the  Queen-  active  measures  against  the  insurgents,  and 

mother  in  her  intrigues  to  bring  about  a  resto-  Prim,  accompanied  by  about  fifty  officers,  with 

ration.     In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes  some  hundred  soldiers,  was  forced  to  fly  into 

from  Barcelona,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Portugal.    He  addressed  from  Lisbon  an  appeal 

headed  an  insurrection  in  his  native  city  of  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was,  in  consequence. 

Reus,    whence   he  was  speedily   driven  by  compelled  to  leave  the  country.    He  went  to 

one  of  Espartero's  officers,  and  took  refbge  London,  but  the  following  year  he  returned  to 

in  Barcelona.    The  revolution  of  1848  resulting  Spain  to  take  part  in  another  revolt.    This 

in  the  overthrow  .of  Espartero,  placed  the  movement  proved  abortive,  and  Prim,  with  the 

Queen-mother  in  power,  and  Prim  was  re-  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  had  to- 

warded  with  the  rank  of  general,  the  title  of  return  to  England.    Fortune  soon  turned  in. 

Count  de  Reus,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  favor  of  the  veteran  conspirator.    The  discon- 
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tent  with  Qaeen  Isabella's  Government  culmi-  the  matter,  at  length  gave  encouragement  to 

*'  nated  in  the  revolution  of  September  17, 1868,  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hofaen- 

and  two  days  later  Prim  and  Serrano  were  at  zoUem.     This  step,  which   precipitated  the 

Cadiz,  ready  to  sustain  the  insurgents.     The  Franco-German  War,  fdled  by  the  witJbdrawal 

scenes  of  this  memorable  uprising  followed  in  of  the  prince,  and  Spain  became  tranquil  and 

rapid  succession ;  the  defection  of  the  royal  passive  in  presence  of  the  remarkable  events 

troops  became  general,  and  Serrano  entered  occurring  around  her.    Prim  continued  to  dls- 

Madrid  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  was  received  play  great  energy  in  sending  reSnforcements 

w^ith  enthusiasm.     Another  ovation  awaited  to  Ouba^  and  steadily  opposed  all  propositions 

Prim.    On  the  7th  he  entered  the  city  escorted  involving  the  surrender  of  that  island.    In  the 

by  deputations  from  all  parts,  together  with  autumn  of  1870  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 

the  troops,  sailors,  and    civic  bodies.     The  acceptance  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta  of  the  crown 

crowds  in  the  streets  were  immense,  and  it  of  Spain,  and  procured  the  approval  of  the 

took  upward  of  four  hours  for  the  procession  Cortes  for  that  measure.    But  the  good  for- 

to  pass  through  the  streets.      General  Prim  tune  which  had  attended   him    through    so 

made  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  office  many  dangers  failed  him.    While  proceeding 

of  the  ministry,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  inti-  from  .the  Cortes  to  his  residence,  some  indi- 

mate  unity  existing  between  him  and  Serrano,  vidnals  in  the  Oalle  Alcala  (subsequently  ascer- 

and  urged  the  necessity  of  union  aud  tran-  tained  to  have  been  bravos  or  assassins  hired 

quillity.      At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  by  the  Carlist  leaders)  fired  into  his  carriage, 

General  Prim  embraced  Serrano,  exclaiming  wounding  both  the  general  and  his  adjutant, 

aloud,   *^Down  with  the  Bourbons  I"    This  Seven  of  the  eight  balls  embedded  in   his 

was  received  by  all  the  people  with  unanimous  shoulder  were  extracted,  and  he  suffered  the 

applause.    In  the  evening  Madrid  was  mag-  loss  of  two  fingers.    But  his  nervous  system 

nificently  illumined.  proved  unequal  to  the  shock,  and  his  death 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the  revolu-  speedUy  ensued, 

tion  a  Central  Junta  was  elected,  which  called  PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

upon  Marshal  Serrano  to  organize  a  ministry.  William  I.,  bom  March  22,  1707 ;  succeeded 

General  Prim  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and  his  brother  Frederick  William  IV.,  on  Feb- 

was  the  leading  character  in  the  negotiations  ruary  2,  1861.    Heir-apparent,  Frederick  Wil- 

for  recognition  abroad,  and  the  arduous  duties  liam,  bom  October  18,  1881.    The  ministij, 

attending  the  establishment  of  order  at  home,  in  1870,  was  composed  as  follows:  Count  Otto 

Every  important  occurrence  in  the  political  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  Presidency  and 

history  of  Spain  since  the  triumph  of  the  rev-  Foreign  Affairs  (appointed  in  1862);   Camp- 

olution   might  be  recited  as  part  of  General  hausen,  Finance  (1869) ;   General  von  Boon, 

Prim's  career.    His  authority  was  virtually  War  (1859)  and  In  aTj  0?61) ;  Von  Itzenplitz, 

"  absolute  in  all  the  important  affairs  which  de-  Commerce  and  Public  Works  (1862) ;  Dr.  von 

volved  upon  the  new  Government.    Revolts  MtXhler,  Worship,   Instruction,    and  Medical 

took  place  in  December,  1868,  in  Cadiz  and  Affairs'  (1862) ;  Dr.  Leonhardt,  Justice  (1867) ; 

Malaga,  but  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  Von  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862) ;  F.  Count 

Government  troops.      On  the  18th  of  that  zu  Eulenburg,  Interior  (1862).  Ambassador  of 

month  Spain  elected  members  of  the  Cortes  by  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  George  Bancroft 

universal  suffrage,  and  soon  all  claimants  to  (1867) ;  Prussian  ambassador  in  Washington, 

the  Spanish  crown  were  earnestly  assuring  the  Baron  von  Gerolt.  Area,  136,806  square  miles; 

Spaniards  of  their  readiness  to  accept  it.    The  population,  in  1867,  24,039,668. 

revolt  in  Cuba,  which  immediately  followed  According  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1870, 

the  triumph  of  the  revolution  at  home,  proved  the  revenue  consisted  of: 

also  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Minister  nidm. 

of  War  and  his  associates.    The  restoration  of    Recejpte  from  State  domalni 9,580,8W 

order  at  home,  however,  proceeded  success-    BirJ^t  taxes      "    ^^^^^ SlsMOQO 

fully,  and  on  February  18,  1869,  the  Constitu-  Indirect  taxes*.".''.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.**.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.!!!.''.!!!'.!."    IS^wCfm 

ent  Cortes  assembled.    It  adopted  the  Oonsti-  &i&orMaritoe'c<iiime^::!!!:'.'.!:!:::     ^^^ 

tution  now  m  force,  by  which,  with  Prim's  teikofPn»2a.T::..:rr;.^^^^                     l,4So;ooo 

#- earnest  acquiescence,  an  hereditary  monarchy    ¥^^ .• !       821,097 

wiw  deplared   to  ha  thft  nfirniftnAnt  fnrm   nf      SUte  printing  estobttfibment 108,000 

was  aeciarea  lo  oe  ine  permanenc  lorm  ot     General  Treaawy  admlniairatlon 798,197 

government.   This  was  followed  by  Repubhcan        "  "       extraordinary 6,«a,688 

demonstrations,  and  aplot  for  the  assassination  ^^  Total  Miniatiy  of  Pinanoe "SSiSS^W 

ef  Prim  and  Serrano.    The  suppression  of  the  "-.yuo,™-. 

domestic  disturbances  and  negotiations  for  a    Mines  and  salt-worke. ss,0Ga,455 

king  occupied  the  Council  of  Ministers  the    cwSJfl^Jt^'^lk'BSSJ?^  *^i6o;So 

greater  part  of  1869.     In  September,  General    Varions soslioa 

T'rclSo^lSc\ndSaiKrti.r5?e  «•  Tou.Hu.ut..roa,u,e«.u^z,aa,u...  IJi^i^ 

continued  to  be  the  leading  subject  of  interest  ~~^'        "       " 

at  the  commencement  of  the  past  vear.     Gen-  •for ecclesiastical  statistics  and  details  of  commerce 

eral  Prim,  who  was  regarded  as  dictator  in  ^!^^''^^'^<'^^«^Crcu>r'^brmii 
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Bronsht  forward 154,808,801 

8.  Ministry  of  State 68,U7 

4.  "         '*  Justice 18,286,«00 

5,  "        "Interior 910,085 

a       "         "AgrlcaJtore 988,868 

7.     . ''        '' Worship,  Instmction,  and  Medi- 
cal Aflhlrs 120,471 

From  the  Hohenzollem  districts 168,514 

Grand  Total  of  rerenne 109,964,471 

■    The  expenditures  summed  up  as  follows: 


Charges    on    taz4eT7   and   other 

branches  of  reyenne 

Dotations,  interest  on  pnbllc  debt, 
and  expenses  of  both  Houses  or 

Depnties. 

Ministry  of  State 

'  Foreign  Aflhirs 

Finance 

Commerce 

"  Justice 

"  the  Interior 

Africnltnre 

worship.    Instruction, 
and  Medical  Afllnirs . . 
Administration  of  Hohenzollem. . . 


it 
It 


it 
ti 


Ordinary. 


68,807,077 


88,488,610 

884,814 

47,600 

81,196,681 

9,888,686 

17,188,886 

8,456,819 

8,887,888 

6,858,804 
816,415 


Total :  162,268,850 

Total  expenditure 

**     revenne 


Snrplns  revenne 

From  which  must  be  deducted  for  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  not  otherwise  provided 
for 


Net  surplus  revenue. 


CxtnerdU 
naiy. 


14,000 

80,000 

1,078,060 

8,180,468 

618,683 

860,878 

180,886 

688,070 
10,099 


6,848,688 
168,101,878 
169,964,471 


1,868,090 


1,718,099 


160,000 


The  gross  proceeds  of  taxes  collected  hj  the 
2^ortli-German  Confederation,  the  net  propor- 


tion of  which  for  Prussia  figures  in  the  budget 
of  revenue  under  the  head  of  indirect  taxes, 
amounted  to  43,847,828  thalers,  as  follows: 
Import  duties,  17,680,840  thalers;  tax  on  beet- 
sugar,  7,228,660  thalers;  salt-tax,  5,722,510 
thalers;  liquor-tax.  10,184,040  thalers;  malt- 
tax.  1,929,500  thalers;  tobacco-tax,  104,678 
thalers;  stamp-duty,  647,200  thalers.  The 
amount  expended  for  interest  on  the  railroad 
debt,  and  for  amortization  of  the  same,  con- 
sisted of  10,228,611  thalers;  expenditure  for 
administration  of  railroads,  21,891,900  thalers; 
total,  82,116,411  thalers.  The  contribution  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation amounted  to  18,851,468  thalers; 
payment  of  pensions,  4,848,657  thalers,  and 
amount  of  postage  on  official  documents,  719,- 
565  thalers.  The  interest-bearing  public  debt 
amounted  to  481,568,292  thalers;  the  non- 
interest-bearing  debt  to  20,958,982  thalers; 
making  a  total  of  452,517,224  thalers.  The 
amount  required  for  interest  and  commission 
was  estimated  at  17,422,821  thalers;  for  amor- 
tization, 8,666,141  thalers;  for  rents,  485,721 
thalers;  for  expenditure  on  the  non-interest- 
bearing  debt,  6,000  thalers ;  for  administration, 
117,916  thalers ;  for  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  Hohenzollem  debt,  11,489  thalers ;  total 
amount  required,  26,660,089  thalers. 

(For  the  statistics  of  the  army  and  navy, 
merchant-navy,  and  commerce,  see  GERMAinr.) 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  various 
Prussian  ports  was,  1869,  as  follows: 


Number  of  vessels. . . , 
Under  Pnuslan  flag. . 
Steamers 


XKTERBD. 


VMMb  with  oufO> 


84,974  Of  1,886,887  lasts. 
86,868  of  695,687  " 
8,888  of  804,847  " 


V«mU  In  MlMt. 


18,806  Of  841,850  lasts. 
10,888  of  166,686     " 
688  of  98,894* 


It 


CLKAXED, 


VmmIs  wUli  «nfo. 


88,798  Of  1,168,980  lasts. 
84,488  of    608,168    '* 
8,406  of    488,961 


tt 


•UlabtUut. 


17,889  Of  685,941  laate. 
18,866  of  865,945     '* 
458  of  55,678     '' 


Total  number  of  vessels  entered,  48,782,  to- 
gether of  1,700,107  lasts ;  total  number  of  ves- 
sels cleared,  50,121,  together  of  1,698,861  lasts. 
One  last  =  4,000  pounds. 

During  the  Peace  Conference  at  Vienna,  on 
October  80,  1864.  the  grand-duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  was  ceded  oy^  Denmark  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,,  in  1865, 
the  grand-duchy  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  indemnification  paid 
to  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia  took  posses- 
ion of  the  country  on  September  15,  1865, 
assuming  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg. 
Area,  458  square  miles ;  population,  in  1867, 
49,978.  Revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for 
1870,  875,000  thalers;  expenditures,  884^000 
thalers. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the  Diet,  in 
January  and  February,  the  financial  question 
formed  the  principal  point  for  discussion  and 
deliberation.  Considerable  animosity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  fact  that  the  late  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance had  charged  the  budget  with  an  item  of 
720,000  thalers  for  interest  on  a  loan  which 
the  Diet  had  authorized  to  be  contracted  in 


five  successive  years  in  equal  instalments,  the 
annual  interest  on  which  would  have  amount- 
ed to  120,000  thalers.  The  minister,  in  order 
to  meet  pressing  demands  on  the  exchequer, 
had  contracted  the  entire  loan  at  once,  thus 
creatiuff  a  claim  against  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  600,000  thalers  above  the  sum  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Diet.  After  a  very 
excited  debate  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  Diet 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  unwarrant- 
able act,  when  ft.  Camphausen,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  successor  to  M.  Yon  der  Heydt, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  regular  course 
had  been  abandoned  in  this  instance  in  order 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  exigencies.  When 
pressed  to  a  finid  decision  of  the  matter,  the 
biet  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  an  overwhelming  mfgority.^  Meeting 
with  similar  proofs  of  a  decided  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, the  Government  at  last  submitted  a  prop- 
osition to  adjourn.  This  was  objected  to  by 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
Government  resorted  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  closing  tibe  Diet,  on  the  12th  of  February. 
The  closing  speech  from  the  throne  contained 
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the  remark  that  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  the  pablio  debt;  partly  to  the  circumstance 

Government,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  that  the  war  had  not  created  as  serions  disturb- 

give  additional  security  to  the  rather  preca^  anoes  in  his  particular  branch  of  the  govern- 

rious  condition  of  financial  aflfairs,  and  to  come  ment,  as  haa  been  anticipated.    The  amount 

to  an  understanding  with  the  representatives  demanded  for  general  political  purposes  was 

of  the  nation  concerning  various  important  granted  on  the  spot,  together  witn  several 

legislative   reforms.      The   King    thankfully  other  items  of  the  budget.    In  the  coarse  of 

aclmowledged  the  readiness  shown  by  both  the  deliberations,  it  was  shown  that  the  Budget 

branches  of  the  Diet  to  assist  the  Government  for  1870  would  be  highly  satisfactory  in  its 

in  its  aims  by  the  sanction  of  the  proposed  law  results,  and  that  an  equilibrium  between  the 

of  consolidation,  which,  he  felt  assured,  would  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1871  could  be 

offer   increased   facilities   for  a  more   rapid  safely  anticipated. 

amortization  of  the  public  debt.  The  Govern-  Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a  new  loan 
ment  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  equi-  of  100,000,000  thalers  having  been  completed 
librium  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  pla& 
in  the  budget  for  1870,  without  bemg  com-  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  appro- 
pelled  to  resort  to  onerous  taxation.  The  King  val  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  its  unanimous  con- 
felt  surprised  and  aggrieved,  that  the  com-  sent.  It  was  decided  that  of  the  loan  of  100,- 
prehensive  administrative  reforms  which  had  000,000  thalers,  60,000,000  were  to  be  at  once 
been  submitted  to  the  Diet  for  consideration  issned  at  6  per  cent.  The  Prussian  Govem- 
and  approval,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  ment  is  bound  to  redeem  the  notes  in  five 
had  not  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con-  years ;  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
elusion — the  more  so,  as  the  wants  of  the  gradually  paying  off  the  debt  at  an  earlier 
country  imperatively  demanded  those  reforms,  oate.  Besides  the  ordinary  thaler  notes,  some 
especially  that  of  a  change  of  the  mortgage  sys-  are  issued  at  a  pound  sterling  to  suit  the  Eng- 
tem.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  in-  lish  market.  The  loan,  instead  of  being  taken 
tention  of  the  Government  to  convene  the  Diet  up  entirely  by  one  banker,  was  divided  among 
for  an  extj'aordinary  session  at  an  early  day.  several  houses,  including  the  Seehandlong — a 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  with  regard  semi-official  institution,  which  dates  its  origin 

to  a  summons  of  the  Diet  for  an  extra  session  from  Frederick  the  Great.    Thirty-four  million 

appears  to  have  undergone  a  material  change,  thalers  were  allotted  before  December  21st, 

for  it  was  finally  decided  to  dissolve  the  Obam-  and  17,000,000  reserved  for  the  same  pur- 

bers  and  to  order  new  elections,  which  were  chasers.    The  loan  is  issued  to  the  public  at 

held  on  the  9th  and  16th  of  November.    Their  95,  the  subscribing  bankers  paying  92}.    Be- 

result  was  as  follows:  129  Conservatives,  86  fore  the   end  of  December,  four  times  the 

Free  Conservatives,  20  Old  Liberals,  104  Na-  amount  of  the  entire  loan  had  been  subscribed 

tional  Liberals,  18  Left  Centre,  41  Fortschritt  for,  the  greater  portion  in  thaler  bonds,  and 

(party  of  progress),  19  Poles,  6  Particularists,  the  remainder  in  sterling  bonds. 

43  Catholics,  and  22  undefined.    This  showed  Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the 

a  trifling  loss  to  the  Fortschritt  party  and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Jacoby  and  several  other  prominent 

Left  Centre,  while  the  Particularists  had  been  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Prussia,  for 

completely  defeated  by  their  antagonists  the  their  violent  opposition  against  the  continuance 

National  Liberals ;  a  fact  mainly  attributable  of  the  war,  and  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 

to  the  brighter  prospects  for  a  complete  union  Lorraine,  to  which  they  gave  expression  at  a 

of  the  German  nation.  public  meeting  at  Kdnigsberg,  on  September 

The  first  session  of  the  new  Diet  was  opened  26th.  They  were  arrested  by  order  of  General 
on  December  14th,  by  Count  Itzenplitz,  Minis-  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  military  governor  of 
ter  of  Commerce,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
King  and  Count  Bismarck,  read  a  speech  from  brought  to  the  fortress  of*Loctzeln  for  incar- 
the  throne,  acknowledging  that  the  success  ceration.  'Dr.  Jacoby  immediately  protested 
of  the  war  against  France  was  principally  due  against  his  arrest,  and  demanded  his  release  in 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  whose  repre-  a  letter  addressed  to  Count  Bismarck.  But  the 
sentatives  he  had  the  honor  to  welcome  in  latter  not  only  refused  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
the  name  of  his  august  master.  He  promised  the  prisoners,  but  wrote  a  letter  of  approval  to 
that  the  Budget  of  1871  should  be  submitted  General  von  Falkenstein  with  regard  to  his  ac- 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  adding  that  tion.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Government 
the  deliberations  on  legislative  and  administra-  took  a  different  view  of  the  wide-spread  agita- 
tive  reforms,  which  had  already  been  the  sab-  tion  and  bad  feeling  created  by  these  arrests, 
ject  for  discussion  in  the  last  Diet,  must  of  and  King  William  personally  communicated  to 
necessity  be  adjourned  until  more  important  General  von  Falkenstein  his  desire  for  the  re- 
subjects  should  have  been  dealt  with.  During  moval  of  all  obstacles  for  the  holding  of  public 
a  later  session,  the  Minister  of  Finance  showed  meetings,  and  for  the  non-enforcement  of  all 
a  very  favorable  condition  of  the  financial  penalties  attached  thereto  by  the  provisos  of 
affairs  of  the  state,  which  he  attributed  partly  martial  law.  He  also  ordered  the  immediate 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  unnecessary  to  release  of  the  prisoners  already  arrested  for 
draw  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amortization  of  violating  these  laws. 
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« 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Message  of  Fresi-  eould  only  result  in  iiyuiy  to  our  true  interests,  with- 

dent  Grant  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  third  ^^^  advanomg  gje  object  for  which  our  mtervention 

M0*>yi«>    /»^  fha   w^-mUi  -fimm*  /^^vN/M.«*r    7)^^^«mA^  ^^  invoked.    Should  the  time  come  when  the  ao- 

K^  ft^n  ^         Jforty-firet  Gimgress,  Deumhw  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

o,  lo7U.  peace,  by  a  single  hour,  that  action  will  be  heartily 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  BepreterUativrs  :  ^^^^'    ^  deemed  it  prudent,  in  view  of  the  number 

''      ^  of  persons  of  German  and  French  birth  hvmg  in  the 

A  year  of  peace  and  general  prosperity  to  this  na-  United  States,  to  issue,  soon  after  official  notice  of 

tion  nas  passed  since  the  lost  assembling  of  Congress,  a  state  of  war  nad  been  received  from  both  belli^er- 

We  have,  through  a  kind  Providence,  been  blessed  ents,  a  proclamation  defining  the  duties  of  the  United 

with  abundant  crops,  and  have  been  spared  from  States  as  a  neutral,  and  the  obUgations  of  persons 

complications  and  war  with  foreign  nations.    In  our  residing  within  their  territory  to  observe  their,  laws 

midst,  comparative  harmonv  has  been  restored.  It  is  and  the  laws  of  nations.    This  proclamation  was  fol- 

to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  free  exercise  of  the  lowed  by  others,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for 

elective  franchise  has,  by  violence  and  intimidation,  them.    The  people,  thus  acquainted  in  advance  with 

been  denied  to  citizens  in  exceptional  oases  in  several  their  duties  and  obligations,  have  assisted  in  pre- 

of  the  States  hitely  in  rebellion^  and  the  verdict  of  the  venting  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 

people  has  thereby  been  reversed.    The  States  of  Vir-  States. 

ginia,  Mississippi^  and  Texas,  have  been  restored  to  It  is  not  understood  that  the  condition  of  the  in- 

representation  m  our  national  councils.    Georgia,  the  surrection  in  Cuba  has  materially  changed  since  the 

only  State  now  without  representation,  may  confl-  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 

dently  be  expected  to  take  her  place  there  also  at  the  In  an  early  stage  of  the  contest  the  authorities  of 

beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  then,  let  us  hope,  will  Spain  inaugurated  a  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  of 

be  completed  the  work  of  reconstruction.    Witn  an  close  confinement,  and  of  military  trial  and  execution 

acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people  in  the  of  persons  suspected  of  complicitv  with  the  insur- 

xfational  obligation  to  pay  the  public  debt,  created  gents,  and  of  summary  embargo  of  their  properties, 

as  the  price  of  our  union ;  the  pensions  to  our  di«-  and  sequestration  of  their  revenues  by  executive 
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United 
the 

there  is  no  reason  whv  we  sliould^not  advance  in  treaty'of  1795,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 

material  prosperity  and  nappiness  as  no  other  nation  Kepresentations  of  ii^uiies  resulting  to  several  per- 

ever  did,  after  so  protracted  and  devastating  a  war.  sons  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  tiie  United  States,  bv 

Soon  after  the  existing  war  broke  out  In  Europe,  reason  of  such  violations,  were  made  to  the  Spanisn 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  minister  in  Paris  Government.  From  April,  1869,  to  June  last,  the 
was  Invoked  in  favor  of  North  Germans  domiciled  in  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  had  been  clothed 
French  territory.  Instructions  were  issued  to  grant  with  limited  power  to  ud  In  redressing  such  wrongs, 
the  protection.  This  has  been  followed  by  an  exten-  That  power  was  found  to  be  withdrawn  ^*  in  view," 
sion  of  American  protection  to  citizens  of  Saxony,  as  it  was  said,  "  of  the  fkvorable  situation  in  which 
Hesse,  and  Soxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Colombia,  Portug[al,  the  island  of  Cuba"  then  ^*  was ; "  which,  however, 
Uruguay,  the  Donunican  Bepublio,  Ecuador,  Chill,  did  not  lead  to  a  revocation  or  suspension  of  the  ex- 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  in  Paris.  The  charge  was  traordinary  and  arbitrarv  fimctions  exercised  by  the 
an  onerous  one,  requiring  constant  and  severe  labor,  executive  power  in  Cuoa,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
OS  well  as  the  exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  ana  make  our  complaints  at  Madrid, 
good  judgment.  It  has  been  performed  to  the  entire  In  the  negotiations  thus  opened  and  still  pending 
satismction  of  this  Government,  and,  as  I  am  officially  there,  the  United  States  oiuy  claimed  that,  for  the 
informed,  equally  so  to  the  satisuiccion  of  the  Govern-  future,  the  rights  secured  to  their  citizens  by  treaty 
ment  of  X^orth  Germany.  should  be  respected  in  Cuba,  and  that,  as  to  the  past. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  a  republic  had  been  pro-  a  joint  tribunal  should  be  established  in  the  United 

claimed  at  Paris,  and  that  the  people  of  France  nad  States  with  fUU  jurisdiction  over  all  such  claims, 

acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  minister  of  the  United  Before  such  an  impartial  tribunal  each  claimant  would 

States  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  recognize  it,  and  to  be  required  to  prove  his  case.    On  the  other  hand, 

tender  my  congratulations  and  those  ofthe  people  of  Spain  would  be  at  liberty  to.  traverse  every  material 

the  United  States.    The  refistablishment,  in  France,  fact,  and  thus  complete  equity  would  be  done.    A 

of  a  system  of  government  disconnected  with  tiie  case  which  at  one  time  threatened  seriously  to  affect 

dynastic  traditions  of  Europe,  appeared  to  be  a  prop-  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Sp^n 

er  subject  for  the  felicitations  of'^Americans.  Should  has  already  been  disposed  of  in  this  way.    The  claim 

the  present  struggle  result  in  attaching  the  hearts  of  of  the  owners  of  the  Colonel  Llovd  Aspinwall  for  the 

the  Trench  to  our  simpler  forms  of  representatiTe  illegal  seizure  and  detention  of  that  vessel  was  re- 

^ovemment,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  still  further  sat-  ferred  to  arbitration,  by  mutual  consent,  and  has  re- 

isfaction  to  oar  people.    While  we  make  no  effort  suited  in  an  awara  to  the  United  States,  for  the 

to  impose  our  institutions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  owners,  of  the  sum  of  $19,702.50  in  gold.    Another 

other  countries,  and  while  we  adhere  to  our  tradi-  and  lon^-pendinff  claim  oi  like  nature,  that  of  the 

tional  neutrality  in  civil  contests  elsewhere,  we  con-  whale-ship  Canada,  has  been  disposed  of  by  fnendlv 

not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  American  political  arbitrament  during  the  present  year.  It  was  referrea, 

ideas  in  a  great  and  highly-civilized  country  like  by  the  joint  oonsent  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 

France.  to  the  aedsion  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  her  Britan- 

We  were  asked  by  the  new  government  to  use  our  nic  Mcgesty's  mimster  at  Washington,  who  kindly 
^^d  offices,  jointly  with  those  of  European  powers,  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  examining  the  volu- 
m  the  interests  of  peace.  Answer  was  made  that  the  minous  mass  of  correspondence  and  testimony  sub- 
established  policy  and  the  true  interests  of  the  United  mitted  by  the  two  governments ;  and  awarded  to  the 
States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  ques-  United  States  the  sum  of  $100,740.09  cents,  in  gold, 
tions  jointly  with  European  powers.  I  ascertamod  which  has  since  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  Govern* 
informally  and  unofficially  that  the  Government  of  ment. 

North  Germany  was  not  then  disposed  to  listen  to  These  recent  examples  show  that  the  mode  which 
such  representations  from  any  powers ;  and,  though  .the  United  States  have  proposed  to  Spain  for  adjust- 
earnestly  wishing  to  see  the  blesainffs  of  peace  re-  ing  the  pending  claims  is  just  and  feasible,  and  that 
stored  to  the  belligerents,  with  all  of  whom  the  it  may  be  agreed  to  by  either  nation  without  dis- 
united States  are  on  terms  of  friendship,  I  declined  honor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  moderate  demand 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  take  a  step  which  may  be  acceded  to  by  Spain  without  further  delay. 
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Should  the  pending^  negotiations^  unfortunately  and  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  over  ag^n  pofisessini; 

unexpectedly,  be  without  result,  it  will  then  becomo  himself  of  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.    At  pres- 

my  duty  to  communicate  that  lact  to  Congress  and  ent  our  coast-trade  between  the  States  bordering  on 

invite  its  action  on  the  subject.  the  Atlanti<y  and  those  bordering  on  the  Qulf  of  Mex- 

The  lonff-deferred  peace  conference  between  Spain  ico  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Bahamas  and  the  Antilles, 

and  the  ulied  South  American  repubUca  has  been  Twice  we  must,  aa  it  were,  pass  through  foreign 

inaugurated  in  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  countiy^  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to  the  west  coast 

the  United  States.    Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Florida. 

contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre-  Ban  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government,  under 
sentatives  of  the  17th  of  December,  1866,  the  ±)x-  which  her  immense  resources  can  be  developed,  will 
ecutive  department  of  the  Government  offered  its  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of  thousands  of  la- 
friendly  offices  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  har-  borers  not  now  upon  the  island.  This  labor  will 
mony  between  Spain  and  the  allied  republics.  Hesi-  take  advantage  of  every  available  means  of  transpor- 
tations and  obstacles  occurred  to  the  acceptance  of  tation  to  abandon  the  adjacent  islands  and  seek  the 
the  offer.  Ultimately,  however,  a  conference  was  ar-  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence — each  inhab- 
ranged,  and  was  opened  in  this  city  on  the  29th  of  itant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor.  Porto 
October  last,  at  which  I  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Bicoand  Cuba  will  have  to  abolish  slavcrv  as  a  meas- 
State  to  prcAide.  It  was  attended  by  the  ministers  ure  of  self-preservation,  to  retain  their  laDorcrs. 
of  Spain,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Ecuador.  Inconsec^uence  San  Dominffo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of  the 
of  the  absence  of  a  representative  from  Bolivia,  the  products  of  Northern  farms  and  manufactories.  The 
conference  was  adjourned  until  a  plenipotentiary  urom  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can  be  furnished 
that  republic  could  be  secured,  or  other  measures  with  food,  tools,  and  machineir,  will  make  it  neces- 
could  be  adopted  toward  compassing  the  objects.  sary  that  contiguous  Islands  snould  have  the  same 

The  allied  and  other  republics  of  Spanish  ori^n  advantages  in  order  to  compete  In  the  production  of 
on  this  continent  may  see  in  this  fact  a  new  proof  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fhiits,  etc.  This  will 
our  sincere  interest  in  their  welfare ;  of  our  desire  to  open  to  us  a  still  wider  market  for  our  products.  The 
see  them  blessed  with  ffood  governments,  capable  of  production  of  our  own  supply  of  these  articles  will 
maintainiiijg  order,  ana  of  preserving  their  respective  cut  off  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  our  annual 
territorial  mtegrity ;  and  or  our  sincere  wish  to  ex-  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  our  exports.  With 
tend  our  own  commercial  and  social  relations  with  such  a  picture^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large  debt 
them.  The  time  is  not  probably  far  distant  when^  in  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished,  n  itk  a 
the  natural  course  of  events,  the  European  politiod  balance  of  trade  against  us  (including  interest  on 
connection  with  this  continent  will  cease.  Our  poli<7^  bonds  held  by  foreigners,  and  money  spent  by  our 
should  be  shaped^  in  view  of  this  probability,  so  as  to  citizens  travemng  in  roreign  lands),  eciual  to  the  en- 
ally  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Snanish-Ameri-  tire  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  it  is 
can  States  more  closely  to  our  own,  ana  thus  give  the  not  so  easv  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise 
United  States  all  the  preeminence  and  all  the  advan-  accomplished.  The  acquisition  of  Sen  Domingo  is 
tage  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams^  and  Mr.  Clay  an  adherence  to  the  ^^  Monroe  doctrine,''  it  is  a  meas- 
contemplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in  the  Con-  ure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just 
gross  or  Panama.  claim  to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  great  com- 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  for  merdal  traffic  soon  to  flow  from  west  te  east  by  way 

the  annexation  of  the  Btpublio  of  San  Domingo  to  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  it  is  to  build  up  our  mer- 

the  United  States  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  two-  chant  marine ;  it  is  to  frimish  new  markets  for  the 

thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.    I  was  thoroughly  con-  products  of  our  ftois,  shops,  and  manufactories ;  it 

vinced  then  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  is  to  make  slavery  insupportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto 


that  the  United  States  have  entirely  abandoned  the  of  paying  our  honest  debts  without  overtaxing  the 
project  of  accepting  as  a  part  of  its  territorjr  the  people ;  it  is  to  fhmish  our  citizens  with  the  neces- 
Islfuid  of  San  Domin|^,  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  saries  of  every-day  life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  be- 
for,  by  European  nations,  in  the  Bay  of  Samona.  A  fore ;  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stride  toward  that 
large  commercial  city  will  spring  up,  to  which  we  will  greatness  which  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enter- 
be  tributuy  without  receiving  corresponding  bene-  prise  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitle  tliis 
fits,  and  then  will  be  seen  the  foUy  of  our  rejecting  so  country  to  assume  among  nations, 
great  a  prize.  The  Government  of  San  Domingo  has  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I  ear- 
voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.  It  is  a  weak  nesti^  uige  upon  Congress  early  action,  expressive  of 
power,  numbering  probably  less  than  one  hundred  its  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  aoquiring  San  Do- 
and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  yet  possessing  one  mingo.  My  suggestion  is  that,  by  joint  resolution  of 
of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,,  capable  of  the  two  Ileuses  of  Congress,  the  Executive  be  author- 
supporting  a  population  of  ten  millions  of  people  ix^  ized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
luxury^.  The  people  of  San  Domingo  are  not  capable  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  for  the  aoquisi- 
of  mamtidning  themselves  in  their  present  condition,  tion  of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be 
and  must  look  for  outside  support.  They  yearn  for  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  commission, 
the  protection  of  our  free  institutions  and  laws,  our  The  question  may  then  be  determined  cither  by  the 
progress  and  civilization.  Shall  we  refuse  them  f  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty  or  the  joint  action 
The  aoc^uisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  be-  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  a  resolution  of 
cause  of  its  geographical  position.  It  commands  the  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  tran-  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages  to  flow  from  tho 
sit  of  commerce.  It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  and  of  the  great  dittad- 
and  most  capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  dUmate,  vantages,  I  might  almost  saj  calamities,  to  flow  from 
and  the  most  valuable  proaucts  of  the  forest,  mine,  non-acquisition,  that  I  believe  the  subject  has  only 
and  soil,  of  any^  of  the  West  India  islands.  Its  pos-  to  be  investigated  to  be  approved, 
session  oy  us  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  coastwise  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  representations,  In 
commerce  of  immense  magnitude,  whicn  will  go  far  regard  to  the  injurious  effects,  especially  upon  tho 
toward  restoring  to  us  ourlost  merchant  marine.  It  revenue  of  the  United  States,  of  the  policy  of  the 
will  ffive  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume  so  Mexican  Government  in  exempting  from  import  du- 
largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  ex-  ties  a  lanre  tract  of  its  territory  on  our  borders,  have 
ports  and  imports.  In  case  of  foreign  war,  it  will  not  only  oeen  fruitless,  but  that  it  is  even  proposed 
give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred  to,  and  in  that  country  to  extend  tiic  limits  withm  which. 
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the  privilege  adverted  to  has  hitherto  been  eiqojdd. 
The  expediency  of  ttikinr  into  yoar  perious  consid- 
eration proper  measures  for  countervailing  the  policy 
referred  to  will,  it  is  presumed,  engage  yoMi  earnest 
attention. 

It  is  the  obvious  interest_^  especially  of  neighboring 
nations,  to  provide  against  impunity  to  those  who  may 
have  committed  high  crimes  within  their  borders,  and 
who  may  have  sought  refuge  abroad.  For  this  pur- 
pose extradition  treaties  have  been  concluded  with 
several  of  the  Central  American  republics,  and  others 
are  in  progress. 

The  sense  of  Congress  is  desired,  as  early  as  may 
be  convenient,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sion on  claims  against  Venezuela,  as  communicated 
in  my  messages  of  March  16. 1869,  March  1, 1870,  and 
March  81, 1870.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
distribute  any  of  the  monev  which  has  been  received 
from  that  Government  until  Congress  shall  have  acted 
on  the  subject. 

The  massacres  of  French  and  Bussian  residents  at 
Tien-tsin,  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity, 
were  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  premeditated, 
and  to  in<Mcate  a  purpose  among  the  populace  to  ex- 
terminate foreigners  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
evidence  fails  to  establish  such  a  supposition,  but 
shows  a  complicity  between  the  local  authorities  and 
the  mob.  The  Government  at  Pekin,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  disposed  to  Ailfll  its  treaty  obligations 
so  far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the 
news  of  the  war  between  the  German  States  and 
France  reached  China  soon  after  the  massacre.  It 
would  appear  that  the  popular  mind  became  pos- 
sessed witn  the  idea  that  tnis  contest,  extended  to  Chi- 
nese waters,  would  neutralize  the  Cnristian  influence 
and  power,  and  that  the  time  was  coming[  when  the 
superstitious  masses  might  expel  all  foreigners  and 
restore  Mandarin  influence.  Anticipating  trouble 
from  this  cause,  I  invited  France  and  North  Ger- 
many to  make  an  authorized  suspension  of  hostilitios 
in  the  East  (where  thev  were  temporarily  suspended 
by  act  of  the  commanders),  and  to  act  together  for 
the  future  protection,  in  China,  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  Americans  and  Europeans. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  abolishing  the 
mixed  courts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
have  been  exchanged.  It  is  believed  that  the  slave- 
trade  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Atnca, 
whence  the  slaves  are  taken  to  Arabian  markets. 

The  ratifications  of  the  naturalization  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
also  been  exchanged  during  the  recess :  and  thus  a 
long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  Governments 
has  been  settled,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
always  contended  for  by  the  United  States. 

In  April  last,  while  engaged  in  locating  a  military 
reservation  near  Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  dis- 
covered that  the  commonly-received  boundary-line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions, at  that  place,  is  about  forty-seven  hundred 
feet  south  of  tne  true  position  of  the  49th  parallel, 
and  that  the  line,  when  run  on  what  is  now  supposea 
to  be  the  true  position  of  that  parallel,  would  leave 
the  fort  of  the  JEEudson's  Bay  Company,  at  Pembina, 
'within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  This  in- 
formation being  communicated  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, I  was  requested  to  consent,  and  did  consent 
that  the  British  occupation  of  the  lort  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  snould  continue  for  the  present. 
I  deem  it  important,  however,  that  this  part  of  the 
boundary-line  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  a  joint 
commission  of  the  two  Gh>vemment8,  and  I  suomit 
herewith  estimates  of  the  expense  of  such  a  commis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
land  boundary  has  already  been  fixed  and  marked 
firom  the  summit  of  the  Kooky  Mountains  to  the 
Georgian  Bay.  It  should  now  oo,  in  like  manner, 
marked  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  summit 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 


I  regret  to  say  that  no  conclusion  has  been  reiiched 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  against  Great  Britain 
growing  out  of  the  course  adopted  by  that  Govern- 
ment during  the  rebellion.  The  Cabinet  of  London, 
so  far  as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  concede  that  her  Migesty's  Gov- 
ernment was  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or  did,  or  per- 
mitted any  act,  during  the  war,  dj  wnich  the  United 
States  has  just  cause  of  complaint.  Our  firm  and 
unalterable  convictions  are  directly  the  reverse.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  to  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  proof  of  the 
amounts  and  the  ownership  of  these  several  claims, 
on  notice  to  the  representative  of  her  Migesty  at 
Washington,  and  that  authorit}[  be  given  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  Government  shall  have  the  ownership  of  the 
private  claims,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of 
all  the  demands  against  Great  Britain. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  that,  whenever  hor 
Majesty's  Government  shall  entertain  a  desire  for  a 
full  and  friendly  adjustment  of  these  claims,  the  Uni- 
ted Statea  will  enter  upon  their  consideration  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  conclusion  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations. 

The  course  pursued  bv  the  Canadian  authorities 
toward  the  fishermen  of  tne  United  States  during  the 

gist  season  has  not  been  marked  by  a  friendly  feeling, 
y  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  nave 
forever  in  common  with  British  subjects  the  right  of 
taking  fish  in  certain  waters  therein  defined,  in  the 
waters  not  included  in  the  limits  named  in  the  con- 
vention (within  three  miles  of  parts  of  the  British 
coast)  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  give 
to  intruding  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a  rea- 
sonable warning  of  their  violation  of  the  technical 
rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  Imperial  Government 
is  understood  to  have  delegated  the  whole,  or  a  share 
of  its  jurisdiction  or  control  of  these  inshore  flshing- 

S'Ounds,  to  the  colonial  authorities,  known  as  tne 
ominion  of  Canada,  and  this  semi-independent 
but  irresponsible  a^^ent  has  exercised  its  delegated 
powers  in  an  unfriendly  way.  Vessels  have  oeen 
seized  without  notice  or  warning,  in  violation  of 
the  custom  previously  prevailing,  and  have  been 
taken  into  tne  colonial  ports,  their  voyages  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  vessels  condemned.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  unfriendly  and  vexatious  treat- 
ment was  designed  to  bear  harshlv  upon  the  hardy 
fishermen  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  politi- 
cal effect  upon  this  Government.  The  statutes  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  assume  a  still  broader  and 
more  untenable  jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  They  authorize  officers  or  persons  to 
bring  vessels,  hovering  Within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  Canada, 
into  port,  to  search  the  cargo,  to  examine  the  master, 
on  oath,  touching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to  in- 
flict upon  him  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty  if  true  an- 
swers are  not  given :  and  if  such  a  vessel  is  found 
"preparing  to  fish,''  within  three  marine  mUes  of 
an^  of  such  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  without 
a  license,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  named 
in  the  last  license  granted  to  it,  they  provide  that 
the  vessel,  with  hor  tackle,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed. It  is  not  known  that  any  condemnations  have 
been  made  under  this  statute.  Should  the  authorities 
of  Canada  attempt  to  enforce  it,  it  will  become  my 
duty  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  her  Majesty's  officers  that 
the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States  have  no  right 
to  enter  the  open  ports  of  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  except  for  the  purposes  of  shelter 
and  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  ob- 
taining water ;  that  they  have  no  right  to  enter  at  the 
British  custom-houses,  or  to  trade  there  except  in  the 

Surchase  of  wood  and  water ;  and  that  they  must 
epart  within  twenty-four  hours  after  notice  to  leave. 
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It  is  not  known  that  any  seizure  of  a  flshmg-vessol  but  those  regrulations  should  he  ftamed  in  a  lihenl 

carrying  the  fL&g  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  spirit  of  comity,  and  should  not  impose  needless 

under  this  claim.  So  far  as  the  claim  is  founded  on  an  burdens  upon  the  commerce  which  has  the  right  of 

alleged  construction  of  the  Convention  of  1818)  it  can-  transit.    It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  more  ad- 

not  DC  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States.    It  is  vantageous  to  arrange  these  regulations  by  mutual 

hoped  that  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  by  her  H^esty's  agreement.    The  Umted  fitates  aro  ready  to  make' 

Government.  any  reasonable  arrangements  as  to  the  police  of  the 

Durinff  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  ncjD[o-  8t.  Lawrence  which  may  be  suggested  by  Great 

tiation  of  the  Convention  of  1818  tne  British  oommis-  Britain. 

sionersproposod  to  expressly  exclude  the  fishermen  If  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Olaj  was  just  when  the 

of  the  United  States  from  ^^  the  privilege  of  canning  population  of  the  States  bordenng  on  the  shores  of 


of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  Canadian  frontier.     Since  Hr.  Clay  advanced  his 

onboardany  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  argimient  in  behalf  of  our  right,  the  principle  for 

except  such  as  may  bo  necessary  for  the  prosecution  which  he  contended  has  been  frequently,  and  by 

of  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  said  fishing^grounds.  various  nations,  recognized  by  law  or  by  treaty,  and 

And  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  snail  cpn-  has  been  extended  to  several  other  great  rivers.    By 

travene  this  regulation  may  be  seized,  condemned,  the  treaty  concluded  at  Mayenee,  in  1831,  the  Shine 

and  confiscated,  with  her  car^o.''  was  declared  free  fhun  the  point  where  it  is  first 

?his  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  con-  navigable  into  the  sea.    By  the  convention  between 

struction  now  put  upon  the  language  of  the  oonven-  Spain  wad  Portugal,  concluded  in  1885,  the  navigation 
tion,wasem]" 
missioners, 

British  plenipotentiaries, 

in  the  convention,  was  substituted.  free  navigation  of  the  P'araina  and  the  Uruguay  ^^ 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  this  claim  is  founded  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  nations.     In  1856  the 

on  provincial  or  colonial  statutes  and  not  upon  the  Crimean  War  was  closed  by  a  treaty  which  provided 

convention,  this  Government  cannot  but  regard  them  for  the  free  navigation  of   the  I)anube.    In  1866 

as  unfriendly  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  Bolivia,  by  treaty^edared  that  it  regarded  the  rivers 

not  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithM  execu-  Amazons  and  La  Plata,  in  acoordance  with  fixed  prin- 

tion  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  is  alone  re-  dples  of  national  law,  as  highways  or  channels, 

sponsible.  opened  by  Nature,  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

Anticipating  that  an  attempt  mav  possibly  be  made  In  1859  the  Paraguay  was  made  free  by^  treaty,  and 
by  the  CanacQan  authorities  in  tne  coming  season  in  December,  1866,  tne  Emperor  of  Brazil,  by  imp^ 
to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  toward  our  fisher-  rial  decree,  declared  the  Amazons  to  be  open  to  the 
men,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  frontier  of  BrazlUo  the  merchant-ships  of  all  nations, 
the  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  The  greatest  living  British  authority  on  this  subject, 
of  the  laws  authorizing  tne  transit  of  goods,  wares,  while  asserting  the  abstract  right  of  the  British 
ond  merchandise  in  bond,  across  the  territory  of  the  claim,  says :  *^It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  Great 
United  States  to  Canada ;  and  farther,  should  such  an  Britain  may  ground  her  refusal  upon  strict  low,  but 
extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  it  is  equally  oifficult  to  deny,  first,  that  in  so  doiDg 
operation  of  any  laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Bo-  she  exercises  harshly  an  extreme  and  hard  law ;  sec- 
minion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters  ondly,  that  her  conauot  with  respect  to  the  naviM- 
of  the  United  States.  tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  glfuing  and  discredit'- 

A  like  unfriendly  disposition  has  been  manifested  able  inoonsbtency  with  her  conduct  with  respect  to 

on  the  part  of  Canada  in  the  maintenance  of  a  claim  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    On  the  ground 

of  right  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  she  possessed  a  small  domain,  in  which  the 

irom  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    This  river  Mississippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  the  right  to 

constitutes  a  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight  navigate  the  entire  volume  of  its  waters.    On  the 

States,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  17,-  ground  that  she  possesses  both  banks  of  the  8tk 

600,000  inhabitants,  and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  Lawrence,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  se*, 

of  661.867  tons  upon  the  waters  which  discharge  into  she  denies  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  navi^- 

it.    Tne   foreign  commerce  of  our  ports  on  these  tion,  though  about  one-half  of  the  waters  of  Lakes 

waters  is  open  t<)  British  competition,  and  the  m%]or  Ontario,  £rie.  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  whole 

part  of  it  Is  done  on  British'bottoms.  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river  flows,  are 

If  the  American  seamen  be  excluded  from  this  the  property  of  the  United  States.'' 

natural  avenue  to  the  ocean,  the  monopoly  of  the  The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  securing  cheap 

direct  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  with  the  Atlantic  transportation  from  the  agricultural  States  of  the 

would  bo  in  foreign  hands,  their  vessels  on  trans-  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    To  the  dtizens  of 

atlantic  voyages  having  an  access  to  our  lake  ports,  those  States  it  secures  a  greater  return  for  their  labor; 

which  would  be  denied  to  American  vessels  on  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  it  affords  cheaper 

voyages.    To  state  such  a  proposition  is  to  refute  food ;  to  the  nation  an  increase  in  the  annual  surpiiis 

its  justice.  of  wealth.    It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Great 

During  the  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Britain  will  see  the  justice  of  abandoning  the  narrow 

Mr.  Clay  unanswerably  demonstrated  the  natural  and  inconsistent  claim  to  which  the  Canadian  prov- 

right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  navi-  inces  have  urged  her  adherence, 

gation  of  this  river,  claiming  that  the  act  of  the  Con-  Our  depressed  commerce  is  a  subject  to  which  I 

gress  of  Vienna,  in  opening  the  Bhine  and  other  called  your  special  attention  at  the  last  session,  aod 

rivers  to  all  nations,  snowed  the  jud^ent  of  Eu-  suggested  that  we  will  in  the  fUture  have  to  look 

ropean  jurists  and  statesmen,  that  the  inhabitants  of  more  to  the  ^oimtries  south  of  us,  and  to  China  and 

a  country,  through  which  a  navigable  river  passes,  Japan,  for  its  revival.    Our  representatives  to  all 

have  a  natural  right  to  eiijoy  the  navigation  of  that  these  Governments  have  exerted  their  influenoe  to 

river  to  and  into  tne  sea,  even  though  passing  through  encourage  trade  between  the  United  States  and  th« 

the  territories  of  another  power.    This  right  does  not  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.    But  the  fisot 

exclude  the  coequal  rightofthe  sovereign,  possessing  exists  that  the  carrvinff  is  done  almost  entirely  on 

the  territoiy  through  which  the  river  debouches  into  foreign  bottoms,  ana  wnile  this  state  of  afiaiis  exists 

the  sea,  to  make  such  reg^ations  relative  to  the  po-  we  cannot  control  our  duo  share  of  the  commerce  of 

lice  of  the  navigation  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary,  the  world.    That  between  the  Padfio  States  and 
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China  and  Japan  is  about  all  tlie  carrying-trade  now  of  all  sorts  and  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  a  wise 

condacted  in  American  vessels.    I  would  recommend  adjustment  of  the  tariff!  which  will  put  a  duty  only 

a  libend  policy  towurd  that  line  of  American  steam-  npon  those  articles  which  we  could  dispense  with, 

ere,  one  that  will  insure  its  success  and  even  increased  Imown  as  luxuries,  and  on  those  which  we  use  more 

useftdness.  of  than  we  produce,  revenue  enough  may  be  raised, 

The  cost  of  building  iron  vessels^  the  only  ones  after  a  few  years  of  peace  and  consequent  reduction 

that  can  compete  with  foreign  ships  m  the  carrying-  of  indebtediiess,  to  rulfll  all  our  obligations, 

trade,  is  so  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  A  Airther  reduction  of  expenses,  in  addition  to  a 

in  foreign  countries  that,  without  some  assistance  reduction  of  interest  account,  may  be  relied  on  to 

from  the  Government,  they  cannot  be  successftilly  make  this  practicable.    Bevenue  reform,  if  it  means 

built  here.    There  wUl  be  several  propositions  l^d  this,  has  my  hearty  support.    If  it  implies  a  collection 

*  before  Congress,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  of  all  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  Government,  for 

looking  to  a  remedy  for  this  evil.    Even  if  it  should  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 

be  at  some  cost  to  the  national  Treasury,  I  hope  such  debt,  pensions,  etc.,  by  directly  taxing  the  people, 

encouragement  will  be  given  as  wUl  secure  American  then  1  am  against  revenue  reform,  and  conndently 

shipping  on  the  high-seas  and  American  ship-building  believe  the  people  are  with  me. 

at  home.  If  it  means  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  means 

The  condition  of  the  airchives  at  the  Department  of  to  dofhty  all  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  there- 
State  calls  for  the  early  action  of  Congress.  The  build-  by  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and  pensions,  then 
ing  now  rented  by  that  Department  is  a  frail  struct-  I  am  still  more  opposed  to  such  kind  of  revenue  re- 
nre,  at  an  inconvenient  distance  fh>m  the  Executive  form.  Bevenue  reform  has  not  been  defined  by  any 
Mansion,  and  from  the  other  Departments,  is  ill-  of  its  advocates,  to  my  knowledge,  but  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  has  not  accepted  as  something  which  is  to  supply  every  man's 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  archives,  and  is  not  Are-  want  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part, 
proof.  Its  remote  situation,  its  slender  construction,  A  true  revenue  reform  cannot  be  maae  in  a  day^  but 
and  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  neighbor-  must  be  the  work  of  national  legislation  and  of  time, 
hood,  leave  but  little  nope  of  safety  for  either  the  As  soon  as  the  revenue  can  be  dispensed  with,  all 
buUding  or  its  contents  in  case  of  the  accident  of  a  dnty  should  be  removed  from  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
fire.  Its  destruction  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  articles  of  universal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves, 
rolls  oontaininff  the  original  acts  and  resolutions  of  The  necessities  of  the  country  compel  us  to  collect 
Congress,  of  the  Idstoric  records  of  the  Bevolution  revenue  from  our  imports.  An  army  of  assessors  and 
andof  theConfederation«  ofthe  whole  series  of  diplo-  collectors  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  dtizen,  but 
matic  and  consular  archives  since  the  adoption  of  that  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  necessary.  Such  a  tariff, 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  many  other  valuable  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
records  and  papers  left  with  that  Department  when  duction,  affords  employment  to  labor  at  living  wages, 
it  was  the  principal  depository  of  the  governmental  in  contrast  to  the  pauper  labor  ofthe  Old  World,  and 
ftTchivos.  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  the  con-  also  in  the  development  of  home  resources, 
struction  of  a  building  for  the  Department  of  State.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  dav  of  July, 

I  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  1870,  the  army  has  graaually  been  reduced,  so  that, 

of  transferring  to  the  Department  of  the  Intenor,  to  on  the  1st  d^*  of  January,  1871,  the  number  of  com- 

whioh  they  seem  more  appropriately  to  belong,  all  missioned  oincers  and  men  will  not  exceed  the  num- 

powera  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories  with  bcr  contemplated  by  that  law. 

which  the  Department  of  State  is  now  charged  by  The  War  Department  building  is  an  old  structure, 

law  or  usage,  and  from  the  Interior  Department  to  not  fireproof,  and  entirely  inadequate  in  dimensions 

the  War  Department  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  far  as  to  our  present  wants.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are 

it  regulates  the  payment  of  soldiers*  pensions.    I  nowpaidannually  for  rent  of  private  buildings  to  ac- 

would  finrther  recommend  that  the  payment  of  tfaval  commodate  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department, 

pensions  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  a  new  War  Depart- 

jNavy  Department.  ment  building,  suitea  to  the  present  and  growing 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Gk>vomment  wants  of  the  nation, 

for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  $18,344,846.01  less  than  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  a  very 

for  the  current  one,  but  exceed  tne  appropriations  for  satisfhctory  reduction  in  the  expenses  ofthe  army  for 

the  present  year,  for  the  same  items,  $8,972,127.56.  the  last  fiscal  ;{rear.    For  detoiliB  you  are  referred  to 

In  this  estimate,  however,  is  included  $22,888,278.87  his  accompanying  report. 

for  public  works  heretofore  begun  under  congres-  The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  the  whole  of  the  lost 

sionial  provision,  and  of  which  only  so  mudi  is  asked  year,  i.  e.,  from  December  1,  1869,  the  date  of  ihe 

as  Congress  may  choose  to  give.    The  appropriations  last  report,  are  less  than  $19,000,000,  or  about  $1 ,000,- 


for  the  same  works  for  the  present  fi8<»l  year  was    000  less  than  they  were  the  previous  year.    The  ex- 


about  184,  and  fbr  eleven  months  of  1870  the  same  months  of  last  year.    The  estimates  for  the  current 

relative  value  has  been  about  115.    The  approach  year  were  $28^205.671.87.    Those  for  next  year  are 

to  a  specie  basis  is  very  gratifving,  but  the  fact  $20,688,817^  with  $965,100  additional  for  necessary 

cannot  be  denied  that  the  instability  ofthe  value  of  permanent  improvements.  These  estimates  are  made 

our  currency  is  prejudidal  to  our  prosperity,  and  closelv,  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  naval  es- 

tends  to  keep  up  prices,  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  tabUsnment  as  it  now  is,  without  much  in  the  nature 

The  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  of  permanent  improvement.     The    appropriations 

are  so  great,  that  now,  when  the  premium  on  gold  maae  for  the  last  and  current  years  were  eviaently  in- 

has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  tended  by  Congress,  and  are  sufficient  onl^,  to  keep 

arrived  when,  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation,  Con-  the  navy  on  its  present  footing  by  the  repairing  and 

gress  should  look  to  a  poli^  which  would  y^ace  our  refitting  of  our  old  ships. 

currency  at  par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day.  This  policy  must,  of  course,  gradually  but  surely 

The  tax  collected  fVom  the  people  has  been  re-  destroy  the  navy,  and  it  is  in  itself  far  firom  econom- 

duced  more  than  $80,000,000  per  annum.  By  steadi-  ical,  as  each  year  that  it  is  pursued  the  necessity  for 

ness  in  our  present  course,  there  is  no  reason  why,  mere  repairs  in  ships  and  navy-yards  t>ecomes  more 

in  a  few  short  years,  the  national  tax-^therer  may  imperative  and  more  costly ;  and  our  current  expenses 

not  disappear  m>m  the  door  of  the  citi2en  almost  are  annuall;^  increased  for  the  mere  reptur  of 'ships, 

>  entirely.     With  the  revenue  stamp  dispensed  by  many  of  which  must  soon  become  unsafe  and  useless, 

postmasters  in  every  community,  a  tax  upon  liquors  I  hope,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  bo 
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able  to  submit  to  it  a  plan  by  wbich  naval  Teasels  can  man  with  the  same  impunity  tibat  be  noi^  risits  tbe 

be  built  and  repairs  made  with  great  saving  upon  the  civilized  white  settlements.  I  call  jour  special  atten- 

preitcnt  cost.  tion  to  the  rej^rt  of  the  Commussoner  of  Indian 

It  can  hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  in  a  Govern-  Aflairs  for  Ml  mfbnnation  on  this  subject, 

ment  which  represents  a  country  with  over  5,000  miles  During  the  last  fiscal  year.  8,095,413  acres  of  public 

of  coast-lino,  on  both  oceans,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  land  were  disposed  of.    Of  tins  quantity,  3,698,910.05 

and  containing  40,000,000ofprogres8lve  people,  with  acres  were  taken  under  the  nomestMd  law,  and 

relations  of  every  nature  with  almost  every  foreign  2,159,515.61  acres  sold  for  cash.    The  remainder  was 

country,  to  rest  with  such  inadequate  means  of  en-  located  with  military  warrants,  college,  or  Indian 

forcing  any  foreign  policy,  either  of  protection  or  re-  scrip,  or  applied  in  satisfaction  of  grants  to  raiiroada, 

dress.    Separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  nations  of  or  for  other  public  uses.    The  entries  under  the  home- 

the  Eastern  Continent,  our  navy  is  our  only  means  of  stead  law,  during  the  last  year,  covered  961,545  acres 

direct  protection  to  our  citizens  abroad,  or  for  the  en-  more  than  those  during  the  preceding  year.   Surveys 

forcemcnt  of  any  foreign  policy.  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted  to  the  ftdl  extent  of 

The  accompanying  report  or  the  Postmaster-Oen-  the  means  applicable  to  the  purpose.    The  quantity 

eral  shows  a  most  satisractory  working  of  that  De-  of  land  in  market  will  amply  supply  the  present  d^ 

partment.    With  the  adoption  of  the  recommendA-  mand.  Thedaimof  the  settler,  under  the  nomestead 

tions  contained  therein,  particularly  those  relating  to  or  the  preemption  laws,  is  not,  however,  limited  to 

a  reform  in  the  fnuiking  privilege  and  the  adoption  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry.   Any  unappro- 

of  the  *^  correspondence  cards/'    a  self-sustaining  priated  surveyed  pubuo   land  may,  to  a  limited 

postal  system  may  speedily  be  looked  for ;  and  at  no  amount,  be  aoquired  under  the  former  laws,  if  the 

distant  day  a  fiutner  redaction  of  the  rate  of  postage  party  entitled  to  enter  under  them  will  comply  with 

be  attained.  the  raquirements  they  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  resi- 

I  recommend  authorization  by  Ootagress,  to  the  dence  and  cultivation.    The  actual  Bottler's  prefen^- 

Postmaster-General  and  Attorney-General,  to  iasue  ence  right  of  purchase  is  even  broader,  and  extends 

all  commissions  to  officials  appomted  through  their  to  lancb  which  were  unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  his 

respective  Departments.    At  present  these  oommis-  settlement.    His  ri^ht  was  formerly  confined  within 

sions,  where  appointments  are  presidential,  are  issued  much  narrower  limits,  and  at  one  period  of  our  hi»- 

by  the  State  department.  The  law  in  HI  tne  Depart-  tory  was  coni^TTed  only  by  special  statutes.    They 

ments  of  Government,  except  those  of  the  Post-Offlce  were  enacted  i¥om  time  to  time  to  legahze  what  was 

and  of  Justice,  authorizes  each  to  issue  its  own  com-  then  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  the 

nussions.  national  domain.    The  opinion  that  the  pubbc  lands 

Always  favofing  practical  reforms,  I  respectfully  call  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  source  oi  revenue  is 
your  attention  to  one  abuse  of  long  standing,  which  no  longer  maintained.  The  rapid  settlement  and  suc- 
1  would  like  to  see  remedied  by  this  Congress.  It  is  cessftu  cultivation  of  them  are  now  justly  considered 
a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  I  would  of  more  importance  to  our  well-being  than  is  the  fond 
have  it  go  beyond  the  mere  fixing  of  the  tenure  of  which  the  sale  of  them  would  produce.  The  remark- 
office  of  clerks  and  employes  who  do  not  require^*  the  able  growth  and  pros^rity  of  our  new  States  and 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ''  to  make  their  n>-  Territories  attest  tne  wisdom  of  thelegislstion  which 
pointments  complete.  I  would  have  it  govern,  not  the  invites  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  secure  a  permanent 
tenure,  but  the  manner  of  makine  all  appointments,  home  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  slL  The  pioneer, 
There  is  no  duty  which  so  mucn  embarrasses  the  who  incurs  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  frontier 
Executive  and  heads  of  Departments  as  that  of  ap-  life,  and  thus  aids  m  laying  the  foundation  of  new 
pointments ;  nor  is  there  any  such  arduous  and  thank-  commonwealths,  renders  a  si^pial  service  to  his  coun- 
less  labor  imposed  on  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  try,  and  is  entitled  to  its  special  favor  and  proteetion. 
as  that  of  finding  places  for  constituents.  The  pros-  Tnese  laws  secure  that  oDJeot.  and  lan^y  promote 
ent  system  does  not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  the  general  welfSue.  They  snould,  therefore,  be  cher- 
not  even  fit  men.  for  public  place.  The  elevation  and  ished  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  land  system, 
purification  of  tne  civil  service  of  the  Government  Good  faith  requires  us  to  give  fhll  efieet  to  existing 
will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people  of  grants.  The  time-honored  and  beneficent  policy  or 
the  United  States.  setting  apart  certain  sections  of  public  land  for  ednca- 

Beform  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  tional  purposes  in  the  new  States  should  be  continued, 

received  the  special  attention  of  the  Administration  When  ample  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  these 

from  its  inauguration  to  the  present  day.    The  ex-  objects,  I  submit,  as  a  question  worthy  of  serious  con- 

perimentof  making  it  a  missionary  work  was  tried  siaeration,whetherthe  residue  ofour  national  domain 

with  a  few  agencies,  given  to  the  denomination  of  shotdd  not  be  wholly  disposed  of  under  the  provi- 

Friends,  and  has  been  found  to  work  most  advanta-  siona  of  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws, 

geously.    All  agencies  and  supeiintendencies  not  so  In  addition  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 

disposed  of  were  given  to  officers  of  the  army.    The  granted  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  the 

act  of  Confess  reducing  the  army  renders  army  offi-  lands  taken  under  the  agricultural  college  acts,  and 

cers  ineligible  for  civil  ]>ositionB.    Indian  agencies  for  internal  improvement  purposes,  under  the  act  of 

being  civlToffices,  I  determined  to  give  all  the  aG^encies  September.  1841,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto, 

to  such  religious  denominations  as  had  horetoiore  es-  there  had  oeen  conveyed,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  last 

tablished  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and  per-  fiscal  year,  by  patent  or  other  equivalent  evidence  of 

haps  to  some  other  denominations  who  would  under-  title,  to  States  and  oorporations,  twenty-seven  million 

take  the  work  on  the  same  terms,  i.  o.,  as  a  missionary  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  two  hundred 

work.     The  societies  selected  are  allowed  to  name  and  fifty-seven  and  sixty-tiiree  hundredths  acres,  for 

theirown  agents,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu*  railways,  canals,  and  wagon-roads.    It  is  estimated 

tive,  and  are  expected  to  watch  over  them  and  aid  that  an  additional  quantity  of  174,785,538  acres  is  still 

them  as  missionaries,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  due  under  grants  for  like  uses.    The  policy  of  thus 

Indian,  and  to  train  ixim  in  the  arts  of  peace.    The  aiding  the  States  in  building  works  of  internal  im- 

Govemment  watches  over  the  official  acts  of  these  provem^t  was  inauguratea  more  than  forty  years 

agents,  and  requires  of  them  as  strict  an  acoounta-  since  in  the  grants  to  In<^na  and  Illinois,  to  aid 

bility  as  if  they  were  appointed  in  any  other  manner,  those  States  in  opening  canals  to  oonne<^  the  waters 

I  entertain  the  confident  hope  that  the  policy  now  of  the  Wabash  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  wa- 

pursued  will,  in  a  few  years,  bring  all  the  Indians  ters  of  the  Illinois  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan, 

upon  reservations,  where  they  will  live  in  houses.  It  was  followed  with  some  modifications  in  the 

have  school-houses  and  churches,  and  will  be  pur-  grant  to  Illinois  of  alternate  sections  of  public  land 

suing  peaceful  and  self-sustaining  avocations,  and  within  certain  limits  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. , 

whore  they  may  be  visited  by  the  law-abiding  white  Fourteen  States*  and  simdiy  corporations  have  ro- 
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ceived  similar  sabsldloa  in  connootion  ^ith  railways 
completed  or  in  process  of  construction.  As  the  re- 
served sections  are  rated  at  the  double  minimum,  the 
sale  of  them  at  the  enhanced  prioe  has  thus,  in  many 
instances,  indemnified  the  Treasury  for  the  granted 
lands.  The  construction  of  some  of  these  thorough- 
fares has  undoubtedly  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
development  of  our  resources,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  insiated  that  much  of  our  leg^is- 
lation  in  thU  regard  has  been  characterized  by  in- 
discriminate  ana  profuse  liberality.  The  United 
States  should  not  loan  their  credit  in  aid  of  any 
enterprise  undertaken  by  States  or  corporations,  nor 
grant  lands  in  any  instance,  unless  the  projected 
work  is  of  acknowledged  national  importance.  I 
am  strongly  indined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient and  unnecessary  to  bestow  subsidies  of  either 
description ;  but,  should  Congress  detennine  other- 
wise, I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  rights  of  set- 
tlers and  of  the  public  be  more  effectuaBy  secured 
and  protected  by  appropriate  leg^lation. 

During  the  year  endmg  September  80, 1870,  there 
were  filed  in  tne  Fatent-Ofiice  19,411  applications  for 
patents,  3,874  caveats,  and  160  applications  for  the 
extension  of  patents;  18,622  patents,  including  reis- 
sues and  designs,  were  issued ;  110  extended,  and 
1,089  allowed,  out  not  issued,  by  reason  of  the  non- 

Sayment  of  the  final  fees.  The  receipts  of  the  office 
uring  the  fiscal  year  were  $186,804.29  in  excess  of 
its  expenditure. 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  has  been  energeti- 
cally prosecuted.  The  preliminary  report,  containing 
much  information  of  special  valoe  and  interest,  wiU 
be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  present  session. 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  completed  with  all 
the  dispatch  consistent  with  perfect  accuracy  in  ar- 
ranging and  classifying  the  returns.  We  shiul  thus, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  iurmshed  with  an  authentic  rec- 
ord of  our  conoition  and  resources.  It  will,  I  doubt 
not,  attest  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
although  during  the  deoaae  wmoh  has  just  closed  it 
was  so  severely  tried  by  the  great  war  waged  to  main- 
tain its  integrity  and  to  secure  and  perpetuate  our 
free  institutions. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  paid  to  pen- 
sioners, including  the  cost  of  disbursement,  was 
$27,780,811.11 ;  1J758  bounty  land-warrants  were  is- 
sued. At  its  close  198,686  names  were  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls. 

The  labors  of  the  Pension-Office  haye  been  directed 
to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  submitted  in 
fayor  of  new  claims,  and  to  the  discovery  of  fictitious 
oliums  which  haye  been  heretofore  allowed.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  employment  of  special  agents  for 
the  myestigation  of  fhuids  has  been  judiciously  used, 
and  the  results  obtained  have  been  or  unquestionable 
benefit  to  the  service. 

The  subjects  of  education  and  agriculture  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, happiness,  and  grandeur  as  a  nation.  In  the 
interest  of  one  a  bureaulias  been  established  in  the 
Interior  Department — ^the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  other  a  separate  department, 
that  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  great  general  good  is 
to  fiow  from  the  operations  of  both  these  bureaus 
if  properly  fostered.  I  cannot  recommend  to  jour 
careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture,  nor 
urge  too  strongly  such  liberal  legislation  aa  to  secure 
their  efficacy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  sum  up  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  to  be  a  thorough  enforcement  of  every 
law ;  a  faithfhl  collection  of  every  tax  proyided  for ; 
economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  same ;  a  prompt 
payment  of  every  debt  of  the  nation ;  a  reduction  of 
taxes  as  rapidly  as  the  requirements  of  the  country 
will  admit;  reductions  of  taxation  and  tariff  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  greatest 
number;  honest  and  fmr  dealings  with  all  other  peo- 


ples, to  the  end  that  war,  with  all  its  blighting  con- 
sequences, may  be  avoided,  but  witJiout  surrendering 
any  right  or  obligation  due  to  us ;  a  reform  in  the 
treatment  of  Indians  and  in  the  whole  civil  service 
of  the  country :  and,  finally^  in  securing  a  pure,  un- 
trammelled ballot,  where  every  man  entitled  to  cast  a 
yote  may  do  so  just  once  at  each  election  without  fear 
of  molestation  or  proscription  on  account  of  his  politi- 
cal faith,  nativity,  or  color.  U.  S.  GRAr^T. 


Metsage  of  the  PreHdent  reeommending  Meas- 
tires  for  the  Increase  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

To  the  Senate  and  Mnue  of  Ji^ieerUatives  : 

Exxounys  BIaksion,         ) 
WABHDroTOK,  D.  C.jMareh  28, 1870.  ) 

In  the  Executive  message  of  December  6, 1869,  to 
Congress,  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to  reviye 
our  drooping  merchant  marine  was  urged,  and  a 
special  messi^e  promised  at  a  future  day  during  the 
present  session,  recommending  more  specifically 
plans  to  accomplish  this  result.  Now  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  intrusted  witJi 
the  labor  of  ascertaining  "  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
American  commerce ''lias  completed  its  work  and 
submitted  its  report  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  I  deem  this  a  fitting  time  to.  execute 
that  promise. 

The  yery  able,  calm,  and  exhaustive  report  of  the 
committee  points  out  the  grave  wrongs  which  have 
produced  the  decline  in  our  commerce.  It  is  a  na- 
tional humiliation  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay 
fVom  twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  annually  (ex- 
clusive of  passage-money  which  we  should  share  with 
yessels  of  other  nations)  to  foreigners  for  doing  the 
work  which  should  be  done  by  American  yessels. 
American  built,  American  owned,  and  American 
manned.  This  is  a  direct  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  countiy  of  just  so  much  monej ;  equal  to  cast- 
ing it  into  the  sea,  so  fiu*  as  this  nation  is  concerned. 

A  nation  of  the  yast  and  ever-increasing  interior 
resources  of  the  United  States,  extending,  as  it  does, 
firom  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  world, 
with  an  industrious,  intelligent,  energetic  population, 
must  one  day  possess  its  full  snare  of  the  commerce 
of  these  oceans,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Delay  will 
onljr  increase  this  cost,  and  enhance  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  the  result.  * 

I  therefore  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  earlj  action 
on  this  matter,  in  a  way  to  secure  the  desired  mcrease 
of  American  commerce.  The  advanced  period  of  the 
year  and  the  fieust  that  no  contracts  for  snip-building 
will  probably  be  entered  into  until  this  question  is 
settled  by  Congress,  and  the  further  fact  that,  if 
there  should  be  much  delay.  aU  large  yessels  con- 
tracted for  this  year  will  fail  of  completion  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  will  therefore  be  carried  over  for 
another  year,  induce  me  to  request  your  early  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

I  r^ard  it  of  such  grays  importance,  affecting 
every  mterest  of  the  country  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  any  method  which  will  gain  the  end  wiU  secure 
a  rich  national  blessing.  Building  ships  and  navi- 
gating them  utilizes  yast  capital  at  home;  it  employs 
uiousands  of  workmen  in  their  construction  and 
manning ;  it  creates  a  home  market  for  the  products 
of  the  mrm  and  the  shop  *  it  diminishes  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us  precisely  to  the  extent  of  fireights 
and  passage-money  paid  to  American  yessels,  and 
gives  us  a  supremacy  upon  the  seas  of  inestimable 
value  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

Our  KavT  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
consisted  ox  less  than  one  hundred  vessels  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  a  force 
of  about  eight  thousand  men.  We  drew  fk*om  the 
merchant  marine,  which  had  cost  the  Government 
nothing,  but  which  had  been  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  six  hundred  yessels,  exceeding  one  million 
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tons  and  about  seventy  thousand  men,  to  aid  in  the  of  supportinff^a  population  of  ten  million  of  people 

suppression  of  the  rebellion.  in  luxury.    The  people  of  San  Domingo  are  not 

This  statement  demonstrates  the  yalue  of  the  mer-  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present 

chant  marine  as  a  means  of  national  defence  in  time  condition,  and  must  look  for  outside  support.    They 

of  need.  •  veam  for  the  protection  of  our  £ree  institutions  and 

The  Committee  on  the  Causes  of  the  Beduction  of  laws,  our  progress,  and  civilization.    Shall  we  refuse 

American  Tonnage,  aiter  tracing  the  causes  of  its  them  ?    I  nave  information,  which  I  believe  reliable, 

decline,  submit  two  bills,  which,  if  adopted,  they  tbat  a  European  power  stands  ready  now  to  offer 

believe  will  restore  to  the  nation  its  maritmie  power.  $2,000,000  for  the  possession  of  Samana  Bay  alone 

Their  report  shows  with  great  minuteness  the  actual  if  revised  by  us.    w  ith  what  giuce  can  we  prevent  a 

and  comparative  American  tonnage  at  the  time  of  foreign  power  from  attempting  to  secure  the  prize  ? 
its  sreatest  prosperity ;  the  actual  and  comparative        The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  be- 

decline  since,  together  with  the  causes ;  and  exhib-  cause  of  its  ffeographieal  position.    It  commands  the 

its  all  other  statistics  of  material  interest  in  reference  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  isthmus  transit 

to  the  subject.    As  the  report  is  before  Congress.  I  of  commeroet    It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and 

will  not  recapitulate  any  of  its  statistics,  but  rerer  most  capacious  harbors,  most  saluborions  climate,  and 

onljr  to  the  methods  recommended  by  the  committee  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest,  mine,  and 

to  five  back  to  us  our  lost  commerce.  soil,  of  any  of  the  west  India  islands,    its  posses- 

As  a  general  rule,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  I  be-  sion  by  us  will,  in  a  few  years,  build  up  a  coaatwise 

lieve  a  direct  money  subsidy  is  less  liable  to  abuse  commerce  of  immense  magnitude,  which  will  go  iar 

than  an  indirect  aid  given  to  the  same  enterprise,  toward  restoring  to  us  our  lost  merchant  marine. 

In  this  case,  however,  my  opinion  is  that  subsidies,  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume  ao 

while  they  may  be  given  to  specified  lines  of  steam-  largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  ex- 

ers  or  other  vessels,  should  not  be  ezdusivelv  adopt-  ports  and  imports.    In  case  of  foreign  war  it  will 

od ;  but,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  very  aesirable  give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred  to,  and 

lines  of  ocean  traffic,  a  general  assistance  should  be  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  possessing 

given  in  an  effective  way.    I  therefore  commend  to  himself  of  a  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.    At 

vour  favorable  consideration  the  two  bills  proposed  present  our  coast-trade  between  the  States  bordering 

by  the  committee,  and  referred  to  in  this  message.  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 

U.  S.  GEANT.  Mexico  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Bidiamas  and  the  Antil- 
les.   Smce  we  must,  as  it  were, jpass  through  foreign 


nz-^i.^^^-  *,*.>.,•«  V  *Ji-  'o^*s^^^4i^  ^^*7.^  T-^-*-.  countries  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to  the  west 

Message  urging  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  ^oast  of  Florida.  San  Domingo,  with  a  st-able  govern- 

with  San  Domingo*  ment,  under  which  her  immense  resources  can  be 
ExEorrrivB  Mansion,  May  81, 1870.  developed,  will  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of 
To  th4  Senate  of  the  United  States  :  thousands  of  laborers  not  now  upon  the  island.  Thia 
I  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  with  a  labor  will  take  advantage  of  every  available  meana 
view  to  its  ratification,  an  additional  article  to  the  of  transportation  to  abandon  the  aoiacent  islands  and 
treaty  of  the  29th  of  November  last  for  the  annex-  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence,  each 
ationof  the  Dominican  Bepublic  to  the  United  States,  inhabitant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor, 
stipulating  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  ^xohang-  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  have  to  abolish  slaveir  as 
ing 'the  ratifications  thereof,  signed  in  this  city  on  the  a  measure  of  self-preservation  to  retain  their  laoor- 
14th  instant,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties,  ers.  San  Domingo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  also  negotiated,  with  the  the  products  of  northern  farms  and  manufaetories. 
plenipotentiary  of  San  Domingo,  amendments  to  the  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can  be  fhmiahed 
treaty  of  annexation,  to  obviate  objections  which  may  with  foo^  tools,  and  machinery,  will  make  it  neoee- 
be  urffed  against  the  treaty  as  it  is  now  worded;  but,  sary  that  the  contiguous  islands  should  have  the 
on  refiection,  I  deem  it  better  to  submit  to  the  Sen-  same  advantages  in  order  to  compete  in  the  produc- 
atethepropriety  of  their  amending  the  treaty  as  fol-  tion  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  ftmte,  etc. 
lows :  First,  to  specify  that  the  obligations  of  this  This  will  open  to  us  a  still  wider  marjcet  for  our  prod- 
Government  shall  not  exceed  the  $1,600,000  stlpu-  ucts.  The  production  of  our  own  supply  of  theae 
hited  in  the  treaty ;  secondly,  to  determine  the  man-  articles  will  cut  off  more*  than  $100,000,000  of  our  an- 
ner  of  appointing;  the  agents  to  receive  and  disburse  nual  importa,  besides  largely  increasinff  our  ezporta. 
the  same ;  thirdly,  to  determine  the  class  of  ored-  With  such  a  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large 
iters  who  shall  take  precedence  in  the  settlement  ot  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished.  With 
their  claims ;  and,  finally,  to  insert  such  amendments  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  indumng  interest  on 
as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  Senators  bonds  held  bv  foreigners,  and  money  spent  by  our 
to  carry  out  in  good  f^th  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  citizens  travellinjgf  in  foreign  lands  equal  to  the  entire 
submitted  to  tl^  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Jan-  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
uary  last,  according  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  that  so  easv  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise  ae- 
treaty.    From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  ob-  complished. 

tain,  the  sum  specified  in  the  treaty  will  pay  every  The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  an  adherence 
lust  claim  iwidnst  the  republic  of  San  Domingo,  and  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  a  measure  of  national 
leave  a  balanoe  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  territorial  protection ;  it  is  asserting  our  just  daim  to  a  control- 
government  until  such  time  as  new  laws  for  provid-  ling  influence  over  the  great  corameroial  traffic  soon 
..__...__-*.-!-, ^ .  ..^^^ _..*?: ^_.  .   B  _« '  'BisthmuBof 

marine;  it  is 

„  products  of  our  fiurma, 

the  glory  of  the  two  countries  interested,  to  civilizar  shops;  and  manufactories ;  it  is  to  make  slavery  in- 

tion,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  the  institution  of  supportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  at  once,  and  nl- 

slavery.    The  doctrine  promulgated  \>y  President  timately  so  in  Brazil;  it  is  to  settle  the  unhappy 

Monroe  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  political  parties,  condition  of  Cuba  and  end  an  exterminating  eonib& ; 

and  I  now  deem  it  proper  to  assert  the  equuly  im-  it  Is  to  provide  honest  means  of  paying  our  honest 

portant  principle,  that  hereafter  no  territory  on  this  debts  without  overtaxiilg  the  people ;  it  is  to  furnish 

continent  shall  be  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  our  citizens  with  the  necessaries  of  everv-day  life  at 

a  European  power.    The  government  of  San  Domin-  cheaper  rates  than  ever  before,  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a 

go  has  voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.    It  is  a  rapia  stride  toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelii- 

weak  power,  numbering  probably  less  than  one  hun-  gence.  Industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the 

dred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  yet  possessing  United  States  entitle  this  country  to  assume  among 

one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  nations.  U.  S.  GBA2^T. 
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« 

Mmage  on  Cuban  Affaiti,  "fl^*  ^\  mmmer  in  which  the  «trife  is  conducted, 
^  '^  and  agamRt  the  reckless  disregard  of  human  life,  the 
EzxoTiTiVB  MAirsiONf  JwM  18,  1870.  wanton  destruoiion  of  materiiU  wefdth,  and  the  cruel 
To  the  Serial  and  Moum  of  £epre»ent<Uivet :  disregard  of  the  established  rules  of  civilized  war- 
In  my  annual  message  to  Congress,  at  the  begin-  &re. 
nin^  of  its  present  session.  I  referred  to  the  contest  I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  thepresent  session 
which  had  then  for  more  tnan  a  year  existed  in  the  of  Congress,  commumcated  to  the  Mouse  of  Bepre- 
island  of  Cuba,  between  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  sentativM.  upon  their  request,  an  account  of  the 
and  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  to  the  feelings  steps  whion  I  had  taken,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  this 
and  sympathies  of  the  people  and  Government  of  sad  conflict  to  an  end,  and  of  securing  to  the  people 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  as  for  all  of  Cuba  the  blessings  and  the  right  of  independent 
peoples  struggling  for  liberty  and  self-government,  self-government.  The  efforts  tiius  made  fimed,  but 
and  said  that  ^^  the  contest  has  at  no  time  assumea  not  without  an  assurance  from  Spain  that  the  good 
the  conditions  which  amount  to  war,  in  the  sense  of  offices  of  this  Government  might  still  avail  for  the 
international  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence  objects  to  whidbi  they  had  been  addressed. 
of  a  de/ado  political  organization  of  the  insuigents  ^  During  the  whole  contest  tiie  remarkable  exHbi- 
sufficient  to  justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency.' '  tion  has  oeen  made  of  laive  numbers  of  Cubans,  esr 


although  not  subdued,  exhibits  no  signs  of  advance,  from  our  shores,  to  urge  our  people  into  the  fight 

but  seems  to  be  confined  to  an  irregular  system  or  which  they  avoid,  and  to  embroil  this  Government 

hostilities  carried  on  by  small  and  illy-armed  bands  in  complications  and  possible  hostilities  with  Spain, 

of  men,  roaming  without  concentraUon  through  the  It  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  this  last  resi:Qt  is  the 

woods  and  the  sparsely-populated  regions  of  the  real  object  of  these  parties,  although  carefully  cov- 

island,  attacking,  from  aaibush,  convoys  and  small  ered  under  the  deceptive  and  apparency  plausible 

bands  of  troops,  Duming  plantations  and  the  estates  demand  for  a  mere  recognition  oi  belligerency, 

of  those  not  sympathizing  with  their  cause.  It  is  stated,  on  what  1  have  reason  to  regard  as 

But,  if  the  insurrection  has  not  gained  ground,  it  good  authority,  that  Cuban  bonds  have  been  pre- 

is  equally  true  that  Spain  has  not  suppressed  it.    Cli-  pared  to  a  large  amount,  whose  payment  is  made 

mate,  disease,  and  the  occasional  buuet,  have  worked  dependent  upon  the  recognition  by  the  United  Statea 

destruction  among  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  and  although  of  either  Cuoan  belli^rency  or  independence.    The 

the  Spanish  authorities  have  possession  of  every  sea-  object  of  making  their  value  thus  contingent  upon 

port  and  every  town  on  the  Island,  they  have  not  the  action  of  this  Goveniment  is  a  subject  for  serious 

been  able  to  subdue  the  hostile  feeling^  which  has  reflection. 

driven  a  considerable  number  of  the  native  inhabit-  In  determining  the  course  to  be  adopted  on  the 

ants  of  the  island  to  armed  resistance  against  Spain,  demand  thus  mi^  for  a  recognition  of  bellifiperency, 

and  still  leads  them  to  endure  the  dangers  and  the  the  liberal  and  peacefrd  principles  adopted  by  the 

privations  of  a  roaming  life  of  euerrilla  warfare.  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  eminent  statesmen  of 

On  either  side  the  contesthas  oeen  conducted,  and  his  day,  and  followed  by  succeeding  Chief  Magis- 

ifl  still  carried  on,  with  a  lamentable  disregard  of  hu-  trates  and  the  men  of  their  day,  may  furnish  a  safe 

man  life,  and  of  the  rules  and  practices  wiiich  mod-  guide  to  those  of  us  now  charged  with  the  direction 

em  civilization  has  prescribed  in  mitigation  of  the  and  control  of  the  public  safety, 

necessarv  horrors  of  war.    The  torch  of  Spaniard  From  1789  to  1816  the  dominant  thought  of  our 

and  of  Cfubon  is  alike  busy  in  canying  devastation  statesmen  was  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 

over  fertile  regions.    Murderous  and  revengeful  de-  wars  which  were  devastating  Europe.    The  discus- 

orees  are  issued  and  executed  by  both  parties.    Count  sion  of  measures  of  neutrality  begins  with  the  State 

Yalmaseda  and  Colonel  Boet,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State, 

have  each  startled  humanity  and  aroused  the  indif-  He  shows  that  they  are  measures  of  notional  rieht 

nation  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  execution,  each,  as  well  as  of  national  dutv ;  that  misguided  individ- 

of  a  score  of  prisoners  at  a  time ;  while  General  ual  citizens  cannot  be  tolerated  in  making  war  ac- 

Quesada,  the  Cuban  chief,  ooollv,  and  with  apparent  cording  to  their  own  caprice,  passions,  interests,  or 

unconsciousness  of  aught  else  than  a  proper  act,  has  foreign  sympathies ;  that  the  agents  of  foreign  gov- 

admitted  the  slaughter,  by  his  own  deliberate  order,  emments,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  cannot  be 

in  one  day,  of  upward  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  pris-  permitted  to  abuse  our  hospitality  bv  usurping  the 

oners  of  war.  junctions  of  enlisting  or  eqmpping  mllitaiy  or  naval 

A  summary  trial,  with  few  if  any  escapes  from  forces  within  our  territory, 

conviction,  followed  by  immediate  execution,  is  the  Washington  inaugurated  the  poUcy  of  neutrality 

fate  of  those  arrested  on  either  side,  on  suspicion  of  and  of  absolute  abstinence  from  all  foreign  entan- 

infidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  party  making  the  arrest,  glin^  alliances,  which  resulted  in  1794  in  the  first 

Whatever  may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  people  or  mumcipal  enactment  for  the  observance  of  neutrality, 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  cause  The  duty  of  opposition  to  filibustering  has  been 
or  objects  for  which  a  part  of  the  people  of  Cuba  are  admitted  by  every  JPresident.  Washington  enooun- 
understood  to  have  put  themselves  in  armed  resist-  tered  the  efforts  of  Genet  and  the  Fren^  revolution- 
ance  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  tnere  can  be  no  ists ;  John  Adams,  the  projects  of  Miranda ;  Jeffer- 
just  sjmpathv  in  a  conflict  carried  on  by  both  parties  son,  the  schemes  of  Aaron  dxot  ;  Madison  and  sub- 
alike  m  such  barbarous  violation  of  the  rules  of  dv-  sequent  Presidents  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
ilized  nations,  and  with  such  continued  outrage  upon  foreign  enlistment  or  equipment  in  the  United  States ; 
theplainest  principles  of  humanity.  and  since  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams  it  has* 

We  cannot  discriminate  in  our  censure  of  their  been  one  of  the  constant  cares  of  Government  in  the 

mode  of  conducting  ^eir  contest  between  the  Span-  United  StiEtes  to  prevent  piratical  expeditions  against 

lards  and  the  Cubans.    Each  commit  the  same  atroci-  the  feeble  Spanisn-Amencan  republics  from  leaving 

ties,  and  outra^  alike  the  established  rules  of  war.  our  shores.    In  no  country  are  men  wanting  for  any 

The  properties  of  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  enterprise  that  holds  out  promise  of  adventure  or  of 

destroyed  or  embaigoed,  the  lives  of  several  have  gain. 

been  sacriflced,  and  the  liberty  of  others  has  been  In  the  early  davs  of  our  national  existence  the 

restrained.    In  every  case  that  has  come  to  the  knowl-  whole  Continent  of  America  (outside  of  the  limits  of 

edge  of  the  Government,  an  earlv  and  earnest  de-  the  United  States)  and  all  its  islands  were  in  colonial 

mand  for  reparation  and  indemmty  has  been  made,  dependence  upon  European  powers, 

and  most  emphatic  remonstrance  has  been  presentoa  The  revolutions  which  from  1810  spread  almost 
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Bimultaneouslv'  through  all  the  Spanish- American  troops :  there  is  no  oommeree,  no  trade,  either  inter- 
continental colonies  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  nal  or  loreign ;  no  manufaotnres. 
new  States,  like  ourselves  of  European  origin,  and  The  late  commander-in-chief  of  the  Insurmits, 
interested  m  excluding  European  politics  and  the  having  recentlv  come  to  the  United  States,  publiolY 

?[ue8tionB  of  dynasty  and  of  bfdance  of  power  from  declared  that  ^^  all  commercial  intercourse  or  tradte 

urther  influence  in  the  New  World.  with  the  exterior  world  has  been  utterly  cut  off; " 

The  American  policy  of  neutrality,  important  be-  and  he  ftirther  added,  **  to-day  we  have  not  ten  thon- 

fore,  bec4une  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  it  became  sand  arms  in  Cuba." 

applicable  to  the  new  republics  as  well  as  to  the  It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  public  law  that 

mother  countrr.  a  recognition  by  a  foreign  State  of  belligerent  rights 

It  then  devolved  upon  us  to  determine  the  great  to  insurgents  under  circumstances  such  as  now  exiat 

international  question  at  what  time  and  under  what  in  Cuba,  if  not  justiifled  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous 

circumstances  to  recognize  a  new  power  as  entitled  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion, 

to  a  place  among  the  family  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  Such  necessity  may  ^et  hereafter  arrive :  but  it  has 

preliminary  question  of  the  attitude  to  be  observed  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  its  probability  clearly  to  be 

by  this  Government  toward  ttie  insurrectionary  party  seen, 

pending  the  contest.  If  it  be  war  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  be  ao 

Mr.  Monroe  concisely  expressed  the  rule  which  has  recognized,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  conse; 

controlled  the  action  of  this  Government  with  refex^  quences  wnich  may  ensue  in  the  embarrassment  to 

ence  to  revolting  colonies,  pending  their  struggle,  by  our  commerce  and  the  interference  witb  our  revenue, 

saying :  If  belligerency  be  recognized,  the  commensal  ma- 

As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  such  a  steady  and  ^"f  P^  t?o  United  States  becomes  liable  to  s^h 

consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  provinces  &nd  to  seizure  by  the  commissioned  cruisers  of  both 

1)rol>able,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  parties ;  they  become  subject  to  the  adjudication  of 

aws  of  nations  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war  were  ex-  prize  courts.    Our  large  coastwise  trade  between  the 

tended  to  them.  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States,  and  between  both  and 

The  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  of  public  policy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  States  of  South 

has  been  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  American  America  engaging  the  larger  part  of  our  commercial 

statesmanship,  and  has  secured  to  this  Government  marine,  passes,  of  necessity,  almost  in  si^ht  of  the 

the  confidence  of  the  feeble  powers  on  this  continent,  island  oi  Cuba.  Under  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795, 

which  induces  them  to  rely  upon  its  friendship  ana  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations^  our  vessels  will  bo 

absence  of  designs  of  conquest,  and  to  look  to  the  liable  to  visit  on  the  high-seas.     In  case  of  belli- 

United  States  for  example  and  moral  x>rotection.    It  gerency  the  carrying  or  contraband,  which  now  is 

has  given  to  this  Government  a  position  of  promi-  fawfnl,  becomes  liable  to  the  risks  of  seizure  and 

neuco  and  of  influence  which  it  should  not  abdi-  condemnation.  The  parent  Government  becomes  re- 

cate,  but  which  imposes  upon  it  the  most  delicate  lieved  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the  iliaur- 

duties  of  right  and  of  honor  regardinjB:  American  gent  territory,  and  acquires  the  right  to  exercise 

questions,  whether  those  questions  affect  emanoi-  against  neutral  commerce  all  the  powers  of  a  party 

Sated  colonies  or  colonies  still  subject  to  European  to  a  maritime  war.    To  what  consequences  the  exer^ 

ominlon.  cise  of  those  ppwers  may  lead  is  a  question  which  I 

The  question  of  belligerency  is  one  of  fact,  not  to  desire  to  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 

bo  decided  by  sympathies  for  or  prejudices  against  Congress. 

either  party.  The  relations  between  tne  parent  State  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  question,  X  have 
and  the  insurgents  must  amount,  in  fact,  to  war  in  deemed  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  war- 
the  sense  of  international  law.  Fighting,  though  making  power  of  the  countiy  to  all  the  relations  and 
fierce  and  protracted,  does  not  alone  constitute  war.  bearings  of  the  question  in  connection  with  the  dec- 
There  must  be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance  h^ation  of  neutrality  and  granting  of  belligerent 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  flags  of  truce,  rights. 

cartels  J  exdiange  of  prisoners,  etc. ;  and  to  justify  a  There  is  not  a  defado  government  on  the  island 

recognition  of  belligerency^  there  must  be,  above  all,  of  Cuba  sufiicient  to  execute  law  and  to  maintain 

a  de  fatio  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  just  relations  with  other  nations.  Spain  has  not  been 

sufiicient  in  character  and  resources  to  constitute  it,  able  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  Spanish  rule  on  the 

if  left  to  itself,  a  State  among  nations  capable  or  island,  nor  to  award  speedy  justice  to  other  nations 

discharging  the  duties  of  a  State,  and  of  meeting  or  citizens  of  other  nations  when  their  rights  have 

the  just  responsibUities  it  may  incur  as  such  tow-  been  invaded. 

ard  other  powers  in  the  dlsonaige  of  its  national  There  are  serious  complications  growing  out  of  the 

duties.  seizure  of  American  vessels  upon  the  lugh-seas,  cxe- 

Applying  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  outing  American  citizens  witnout  proper  trial,  and 

able  to  ^atherj  whether  from  ofilciid  or  unofl^cial  confiscating  or  embargoing  the  property  of  American 

sources,  includmg  the  vexy  exaggerated  statements  citizens. 

which  each  party  gives  to  all  that  may  prejudice  Solemn  protests  have  been  made  against  every  in- 

the  opposite  or  give  credit  to  its  own  sicte  of  the  fhiction  of  the  rights  either  of  individual  citizens  of 

Question.  I  am  unable  to  see  in  the  present  con-  the  United  States  or  the  rights  of  our  fiag  upon  the 

dition  of  the  contest  in  Cuba  those  elements  which  high  seas,  and  all  proper  steps  have  been  taken,  and 

are  requsite  to  constitute  war  in  the  sense  of  inter-  are  being  pressed,  for  the  proper  reparation  of  every 

national  law.  indignity  complained  of. 

The  insurffents  hold  no  town  or  city,  have  no  estab-  The  question  of  belligerency^  however,  which  is  to 

lished  seat  or  government ;  they  have  no  prize  courts,  be  decided  upon  definite  principles  and  according  to 

no  organization  for  the  receiving  and  collecting  px  ascertained  facts,  is  entirely  difi'erent  from  and  un- 

,   revenue,  no  seaport  to  which  a  prize  may  be  carried,  connected  with  tne  other  questions  of  the  manner  in 

or  through  which  access  can  be  had  by  a  foreign  which  the  strife  is  carriedfon  on  both  sides,  and  the 

power  to  the  limited  interior  territory  and  mountain  treatment  of  our  citizens  entitled  to  our  protection, 

fastnesses  which  they  occupy.    The  existence  of  a  These  ouestions  concern  our  dignity  andresponsibil- 

Legislature  represcntmg  any  popular  constituency  is  ity,  and  they  have  been  made,  as  I  have  said,  the 

more  than  doubtful  subjects  of  repeated  communications  with  Spain,  and 

In  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  around  the  entire  of  protests  and  demands  for  redress  on  our  part.    It 

insurrection  there  is  no  palpable  evidence  of  an  elec-  is  noped  that  these  will  not  bo  disregarded :  but, 

tion  of  any  delegated  authority,  or  of  any  govern-  should  they  be,  these  questions  "n-ill  be  made  the 

ment  outside  the  limits  of  the  camps  occupied  from  subject  of  a  further  communication  to  Confess, 

day  to  day  by  the  roving  companies  of  msurgent  tJ.  S.  GRANT, 
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Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  ^  9.  iBsuing:  or  deliyerinff  a  commiwion  within  the 

*'              .     '  territory  or  lonfldiotion  or  the  United  States  for  any 

By  Um  Pmidmt  «f  the  UniM  sutei  of  AaMries  i  gj^p  ^^  vessel  to  the  intent  that  she  may  he  employed 

Whereas^  a  state  of  war  nnhappily  exists  between  as  aforesaid. 

3^nce  on  the  one  side  and  the  JNorth-Oerman  Con-  10.  Increasing  or  auffxnenting;  or  procuring  to  be 

federation  and  its  allies  on  the  other  side ;  increased  or  aim^ented,  or  knowinffly  being  con- 

And  whereas,  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  cemed  in  increasing  or  angmentinff,  Uie  force  of  any 

fHendship  and  amity  with  all  the  contending  powers,  ship-of-war.  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which,  at 

and  with  the  persons  inhabiting  their  several  do-  the  time  of  ner  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was 

minions :  a  ship-of-war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service 

And  whereas,  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  belon^g  to  the 

United  States  reside  within  the  territories  or  domin-  subjects  or  citizens  of  either,  bv  adding  to  the  num- 

ions  of  each  of  the  siud  belligerents,  and  carry  on  ber  of  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  oy  changing  those  on 

commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursmts  there-  board  of  her  for*  guns  of  a  larger  calibre,  or  by  the 

in,  protected  by  the  futh  of  treaties ;  addition  thereto  of  any  eqidpment  solely  applicable 

And  whereas,  great  numbers  of  the  subjects  or  dt-  to  war. 

izens  of  the  said  oellijzerents  reside  within  the  terri-  11.  Begiiming  or  setting  on  foot,  or  providing  or 

tory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  preparing  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or 

on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  therein ;  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  the  territory  or  juris- 

And  whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with-  diction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territory  or 

out  interfering  with  the  free  expression  of  opinion  dominions  of  either  of  the  saiobelligerents. 

and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manu&cture  or  sale  And  I  do  further  dedare  and  prochiim  that  by  tlie 

of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevertheless  impose  xuneteenth  article  of  the  treaty  or  amity  and  commeroe 

upon  all  persons  who  may  be  witlun  their  territory  which  was  concluded  between  his  Miuesty  the  King 

and  jurisdiction  the  duty  of  an  impartial  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 

during  the  existence  of  the  contest:  11th  day  of  July,  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by 


Now.  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  trei^  of  Mky  1, 1828,  between  the  same  parties, 

the  Umted  States,  in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  is  sUll  in  force,  it  was  agreed  that  *^  the  vessels- 

of  the  United  States  and  of  their  citizens,  and  of  per-  of-war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  cany 

sons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  freely  wheresoever  the^  please  the  vessels  and  effects 

enforce  their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  be-  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to 

ing  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees,  to  officers  of  admiralty, 

treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf,  and  of  of  the  customs,  or  any  others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes 

the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal  process,  when 

unintentional  violation  of  the  same,  do  hereby  de-  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  oi  the  other  party, 

dare  and  produm  that  by  the  act  passed  on  the  20th  but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by 

day  of  April,  ▲.  n.  1817,  commonly  known  as  the  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commis- 

Neutrality  law,  the  following  acts  are^  forbidden  to  be  sions,  whidi  the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel 

done,  under  severe  penalties,  within  the  territory  shall  oe  obliged  to  show." 

and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  ^  And  I  do  ihrther  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has 

1.  Accepting  and  exercising  a  commission  to  been  offldally  oommunicated  to  the  Qovemment  of 
serve  either  of  the  said  belligerents  by  land  or  by  sea  the  United  States,  b^  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
against  the  other  belligerent.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  X^orth-German  Con- 

2.  Enlisting  or  entering  into  the  service  of  either  federation  at  Washington,  that  private  property  on 
of  the  said  belligerents  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  the  high-seas  will  be  exempted  frx>m  seizure  by  the 
or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel-oi-war,  letter  of  ships  of  his  Mi^'esty  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  re- 
marque,  or  privateer.  gard  to  redprodty. 

8.  Hiring  or  retaining  another  person  to  enlist  or  And  I  do  further  declare  and  prodaim  that  it  has 

enter  himself  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  bellig-  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Government  of 

erents  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on  board,  the  United  States,  by  the  envoy  extraordinaiy  and 

of  any  vessd-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Miges^  the  Emperor 

4.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  French  at  Washmgton,  that  oraers  have  Deen 

or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  given  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  oommanders 

enfisted  as  aforesaid.  of  the  French  forces  on  land  and  on  the  seas  shall 

6.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  scrupulously  observe  toward  neutral  powers  the  rules 
of  the  Umted  States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  of  international  law,  and  that  they  snail  striotiy  ad- 
service  as  aforesaid.  here  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of 

6.  Betaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  of  April,  1856— that 
limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  is  to  say : 

as  aforesaid.  1.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

7.  Betaininff  another  j^rson  to  go  beyond  the  limits  2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
of  the  Unitea  States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  with  the  exception  of  contrabrand  of  war. 

service  as  aforesaid.  (But  th^  said  act  is  not  to  be  8.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
construed  to  extend  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either  trabrand  of  war,  are  not  hable  to  capture  under  the 
belligerent  who,  being  transiently  within  the  United  enemy's  flsf , 


or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or    emy ;  and  that,  although  the  United  States  have  not 


citizen  of  the  same  belligerent,  who  is  transientiy  adhered  to  the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels  of  his 

within  the  United  States,  to  enUst  or  enter  himseli  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's  property  found  on 

to  serve  such  belligerent  on  board  such  vessel-of-  boardof  avessdof  the  United  States,  provided  that 

war,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  property  is  not  contraband  of  war. 

such  belligerent.)  •    And  1  do  fiirther  dedare  and  prodaim  that  the 

8.  Fitting  out  and  arming,  or  attempting  to  fit  out  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  tne  law  of  nations, 

and  arm,  or  procuring  to  be  fitted  out  ana  armed,  or  alike  require  that  no  person  within  the  territory  and 

«knowingly  being  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part,  di- 

out.  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  that  rectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  stud  war,  but  shall  remidn 

sucii  ship  or  vessel  shall  oe  employed  in  the  service  at  peace  with  eacn  of  the  said  belligerents,  and  shall 

of  dther  of  the  said  belligerents.  mamtain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality ;  and  that 
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*  whatever  ^ririlen^s  shall  be  axicorded  to  one  belli-  service  of  either  belligerent ;  nof  can  they  transport 

gerent  witnin  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or  attempt  to  break 

m  like  manner  accorded  to  the  other.  any  blockade  which  may  be  lawfully  established  and 

And  I  do  hereby  eigein  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  maintained  during  the  war  without  incurring  the 

United  States,  and*  all  persons  residing  or  beins  risk  of  hostile  capture  and  the  penalties  denounced 

within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

States,  to  observe  the  laws  thereof,  and  to  commit  And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  dtizens  of 

no  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes,  the  United  States*  and  others  who  may  claim  the 

or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalif.  protection  of  this  Qovemment,  who  may  misconduct 

And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  themselves  in  the  premises,  do  so  at  their  peril,  and 

States,  and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  their  that  they  can  in  no  wise  ootain  any  protection  &om 

territory  or  junsdiction,  that,  while  the  fkree  and  full  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the 

expression  of  sympathies,  in  pubUo  and  private^  is  consequences  of  their  misconduct, 

not  restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  mill-  la  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 

tary  forces  in  aid  of  either  belligerent  cannot  lawfully  cause  the  seal  of  the  United  Stages  to  be  affixed, 

be  originated  or  organized  withm  their  jurisdiction ;  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second 

and  that,  while  aU  persons  may  lawfully  and  without  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  Tt.   •  i  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  and 

manufacture  and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  ^        -i  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

and  munitions  of  war,  and  other  articles  ordinarily  America  the  ninety-fifth.    U.  S.  6BAKT. 

known  as  **  contrabrand  of  war,''  yet  thev  cannot  By  the  President : 

carry  such  articles  upon  the  highr-seas  for  tne  use  or  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 
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C0N8TITUTI0  DOG^IATIOA  DB  FIDB  CATHOLICA.         A  DOGMATIC  DECEEE  ON  CATHOUC  FAITH. 

{Confirmed  and  JVomulgated  in  tU  Third  PuUie  JSe9^ 
■    ■■  Hon  of  the  Vatican  CounciLhdd  in  3i»  Ptitr'^ 

£o7M,  on  Low  Sunday,  April  2i,  187Q.) 

PICS    XPISCOPUS,    SSnVUS    BEBVOBUK     DEI,    SACBO  AP-      Firs,    bishop,    BEBVANT    of    the    SBBVAITTS    OF   GOD, 
PBOBAITTE  CONCILIO,  AD  PEBPETUAU  BXI  XEHOBIAJK.  WITH  THE  APPBOBATIOK  OF  THE  HOLT  COUNCIL,  FOB 

A  PEBPBTUAL  BXlCElCBBAirOE  BXBBOF. 

Dei  Filius  et  generis  humani  redemptor  Dominus  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 

Noster  Jesus  Christus,  ad  Patrem  coefestem  reditu-  Bedecmer  of  mankind,  when  about  to  return  to  His 

rus,  cvim  Ecdesia  sua  in  terris  militante,  omnibus  Heavenly  Father,  promised  that  Ho  would  be  with 

diebus  usque  ad  consummationem  soBcnll  futurum  se  His  Church  militant  on  earth,'  all  days,  even  to  the 

esse  promisit.    Quare  dileotie  Sponsaa  prsesto  esse,  consummation  of  the  world.    "Wherefore,  Ho  hajs 

adsistere  docenti,  operanti  benedicere,  periclitanti  never  at  any  time  failed  to  be  with  His  beloved 

opem  ferre  nullo  imquam  tempore  destitit.     Haeo  spouse,  to  assist  her  in  her  teaching,  to  bless  her  in 

vero  salutaris  ejus  |)rovidentia,  cum  ex  aliis  bene-  her  labors,  to  aid  her  in  danger.  And  this  His  suvin^^ 

flciis  innumeris  continenter  apparuit,  turn  lis  mani-  providence,  unceasingly  displayed  in  countless  other 

festissime  comperta  est  fructibus,  qui  orbi  christiano  blessings,  is  most  clearly  made  manifest  by  those 

e  pondliis  oecumenicis  ao  nominatim  e  Tridentino,  very  abundant  fruits  which  have  come  to  the  Chris- 

iniquis  licet  temporibus  celebrate,  amplissimi  pro-  tian  world  from  oecumenical  councils,  and  especially 

venerunt.    Hinc  enim  sanctissima  religionis  dogmata  from  that  of  Trent,  although  it  was  held  in  evil  days. 


entiiB  et  pietatis  studium,  parata  adolescentibus  ad    tical  discipline  was  restored  and  more  firmly  estab- 
sacram  muitiam  educandis  collegia,  diristiani  deni-     lished ;  zeal  for  learning  and  piety  was  promoted 


que  populi  mores  et  accuratiore  fidelium  eruditione  among  the  clergy ;  and  colleges  were  provided  for 

et  frequentiore  saoramentorum  usu  Instauratl.    Hinc  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  sacred  ministry  ; 

prseterea^  arctior  membrorum   cum^  visibUi   capite  and  finally  the  practice  of  Christian  morality  waa 

commnnio,  universoque  corpori  Christ!  mystico  ad-  restored  among  the  people  by  more  careful  instruo- 

ditus  viffor;   hinc  religiossB  multiplicatte  familiar,  tion  and  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments.  Hence 

oliaoue  christiaiue  pietatis  instituta ;  hinc  ille  etiam  arose,  likewise,  a  cloaer  union  of  the  members  with 

assiauus  et  u8<^ue  ad  sanguinis  effusionem  constans  the  visible  head,  and  renewed  strength  to  the  entire 

ardor  in  Christi  regno  late  per  orbem  propagando.  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  hence  theincreased  num- 
ber of  reliffious  communities,  and  of  other  institu- 
tions of  Christian  piety ;  hence,  also,  that  unceasing 
zeal,  constant  even  t(^  martyrdom,  to   spread   the 

.  kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

Verumtamenhfficaliaque insignia  emolumenta^qu89  Nevertheless,  while  with  becoming  gratitude  we 

per  ultimam  maxime  oecumenicam  Synodum  divma  call  to  mind  these  and  the  many  other  remarkable 

clementiaBccleslaelai^itaest,  dumgrato.  quoparest,  benefits  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  bestowed 

animo  recolimus,  acerbum  compescere  naud  i)088U-  on  the  Church  chiefly  through  the  oecumenical  coun- 

mus  dolorem  ob  mala  gravisaima,  inde  potissimum  cil,  we  cannot  suppress  our  bitter  sorrow  for  the 

orta,  quod  ejusdem  sacrosanctae  Synodi  apud  permul-  grievous  evils  which  have  chiefly  sprung  from  many 

tos  vel  auctoritas  contempta,  vel  sapientissima  ne-  having  despised  Uie  authority  or  the  aforesaid  saerea 

gleota  fuere  decreta.  councD,  or  naving  neglected  to  observe  its  most  wise 

Nemo  enim  ignorathareses  quas  Tridentini  Patres  ,      For  it  is  known  to  all  that  the  heresies  which  the 

proscripserunt,  dum,  rejocto  divino  Eoclesis  magis-  Fathers  of  Trent  condemned,  and  which  rejected  the 

terio,  res  ad  religionem  spectantes  privati  ci^usvls  divine  authority  of  the  Church  to  t«ach,  and.  Instead, 

judicio  permitterentur,  in  sectas  paulatim  dissolutaa  subjected  all  things  belonging  to  religion  to  the  jud^^ 

esse  miiltipUces,  qnibns  inter  se  dissontientibus  et  ment  of  each  individual,  were,  in  course  of  timeu* 

concertantibus,  omnis  tandem  in  Christum  fides  apud  broken  up  into  many  sects ;  and  that-,  as  these  differed 

non  paucos  labefacta  est.    Itaque  ipsa  sacra  Biblia,  and  disputed  with  each  other,  it  came  to  pass,  at 

qu»  antea  christians  doctrinse  unicus  fons  et  judex  length,  that  all  belief  in  Christ  was  overthrown  in 
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asserebantur^  jam  non  pro  dirinis  haberi,  imo  biTthi- 
bis  oommezitu  aocensen  casperunt. 


Turn  nata  est  ot  late  nlmia  per  orbem  vagata  ilia 
rationalism!  sen  nataralismi  aootrina,  qiua  reli^oni 
christianes  utpote  supematurali  instituto  per  omnia 
adversans,  sammo  studio  molitur,  ut  Christo,  qui 
solus  Bominus  et  Salvator  noster  est,  a  mentibus 
humanis,  a  vita  et  moribus  populorum  excluso^  mersa 
quod  Yooant  rationis  rel  naturtt  regnum  stabiliatnr. 
Belicta  autemprojectAqne  ohristianareligione,  neeato 
vero  Deo  et  Cnristo  ejas,prolapsa  tandem  est  miDto- 
rum  mens  in  pantheism!,  materialism!,  atheism! 
barathrum,  ut  jam  ipsam  rationalem  naturam  om- 
nemque  Justi  rectique  normam  negantes,  ima  humanss 
societatis  fundamenta  dimere  connitantur. 


HsBO  porro  impiotato  circumquaque  ffrassante,  in- 
feliciter,  oonti^t,  ut  plures  etiam  et  catnoliooB  Eccle- 
sicB  filiis  et  via  yens  j>ietatis  aberrarent,  in  iisque 
diminutis  palatim  ventatibus  sensus  catnolicus  at- 
tennaretur.  Yariis  enim  ao  peregrinus  doetrii^ 
abduoti,  naturam  et  gratiam,  scientiam  humanam  et 
fldom  divinam  perperam  commiscentes,  ffenuinum 
sensum  dogmatum,  quern  tenet  ao  dooet  S.  M.  Socle- 
sia  depravare,  integritatemque  et  sinoeritatem  fldei 
in  pericnlum  adduoere  eomperiuntur. 

Quibns  omnibus  perspeotis,  ilezi  qui  potest  ut  non 
oommoveautur  intima  £coIesi»  viscera?  Quemad- 
modum  enim  Deus  vult  omnes  homines  salvos  fieri, 
ot  ad  agnitionem  veritatis  venire;  quemadmodnm 
Christus  venit,  ut  salvum  faceret,  quod  perierat,  et 
Alios  Dei,  qtu  erant  dispersi,  congregaret  in  unum ; 
ita  Eoolesia,  a  Deo  populorum  mater  et  magistra 
constitnta.  omnibus  aebitrioem  se  novit,  ao  lapsos 
erigere,  laoantes  sustinere,  reverentes  amplecti,  con- 
firmare  bonos  et  ad  meliora  provehere  parata  semper 
et  intenta  est.  Quapropter  nuUo  tempore  a  Dei  veri- 
tate,  qu99  sanat  omnia,  testanda  et  pr»dicanda  quies- 
cere  potest,  sibi  diotum  esse  non  ignorans :  Spiritus 
meus  qui  est  in  te,  et  verba  mea,  qute  posui  in  ore 
tuo,  non  reoedent  de  ore  tuo  amo<v>  et  usque  in  sem- 
pitemum.* 

Nos  itaquo,  inhsBrentes  Pnedecessorum  Nostrorum 
vestigiis,  pro  supremo  Nostro  Apostolico  munero 
veritatem  catholicam  docere  ao  tueri,  perversasque 
dootrinas  reprobare  numquam  intermissimus.  Nunc 
autem  sedentibus  Nobisoum  et  judioantibus  univcrsi 
orbis  Episcopis.  in  banc  cBcumenioam  Bynodum  auo- 
toritate  Nostra  in  Spiritu  Sanctu  oongi^egatis,  innizi 
Del  verbo  soripto  et  tradito,  prout  ab  eoolesia  catho- 
lioa  sanote  oustoditum  et  genuine  expositum  aocepi- 
mus,  ex  hao  Petri  Cathec&a  in  conspeotu  omnium 
salutarem  Christ!  doctiinam  proflten  et  dedarare 
constituimus,  adVersis,  erroribus  potestate  nobis  a 
jyeo  tradita  proscriptis  atque  damnatis. 


the  minds  of  not  a  few.  And  so,  the  sacred  Script- 
ures themselves,  which  thev  had  at  first  held  up  as 
the  only  source  and  judge  oi  Christian  doctrine,  were 
no  longer  held  as  divine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  began 
to  be  counted  among  myths  and  fables. 

Then  arose  and  spread  too  widely  through  the 
world  that  doctrine  of  rationalism  or  naturalism, 
which,  attacking  Christianity  at  every  point  as  being 
a  supernatural  mstitution,  labors  with  all  its  might 
to  exclude  Christ,  who  is  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour, 
fVom  the  minds  of  men  and  f^om  the  life  and  the 
morals  of  nations ;  and  so  to  establish,  instead,  the 
reign  of  mere  reason,  as  they  call  it,  or  of  Nature. 
And  thusj  having  forsaken  and  cast  away  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  havixig  denied  the  true  God  and  His 
Christ,  the  minds  ofmany  have  at  last  fallen  into  the 
abyss  of  pantheism,  materialism^  and  atheism ;  so 
that  now,  repudiating  the  reasomng  nature  of  man, 
and  every  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  they  are  laboring 
to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  human  society. 

Moreover,  as  this  impious  doctrine  is  spreading 
everywhere,  it  has  unfortunately  come  to  pass  that 
not  a  few  even  of  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  wandered  from  tbe  wa^  of  true  piety :  and,  as 
the  truth  gradually  decayed  m  their  minds,  tne  Cath- 
olic sentiment  grew  fainter  in  them.  For,  being  led 
awav  by  various  and  strange  doctrines,  and  wrongly 
confounding  nature  and  grace,  human  science  and 
divine  faith,  they  have  perverted  the  true  sense  of 
the  doctrines  which  our  holv  mother  the  Church  holds 
and  teaches,  and  have  enoAngered  the  integrity  und 
the  puritv  of  faith. 

Now,  looking  at  all  these  things,  how  can  the 
Church  fail  to  be  moved  in  her  innennost  heart !  For 
inasmuch  as  God  wills  all  men  to  bo  saved  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
Christ  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  to 

father  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  wore 
ispersed ;  so  the  Church,  established  by  God  as  tho 
mother  and  mistress  of  nations,  feels  that  she  is 
a  debtor  unto  all,  and  is  ever  roady  and  earnest  to 
raise  up  the  fallen,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  take  tp 
her  bosom  those  tnat  return,  and  to  confirm  the  good, 
and  carry  them  on  to  better  things.  Wherefore,  at 
no  time  can  she  abstain  from  bearmg  witness  to  and 
preaching  the  all-healing  truth  of  Godj  knowing 
that  it  has  been  said  to  her:  **  My  spirit  that  is  in 
thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  from  henceforth 
and  forever."  ♦ 

Wherefore,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  pred- 
ecessors, and  in  fhlfllment  of  our  supreme  apos- 
tolic  dutv,  we  have  never  omitted  to  teach  and  to 
protect  tne  Catholic  truth,  and  to  reprove  perverse 
teachings.  And  now.  the  bishops  of  the  whole  worid 
being  gathered  togetner  in  this  oecumenical  council 
by  our  atlthority.  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sitting 
therein  and  judfrng  with  us,  we.  guided  by  the  word 
of  God,  both  written  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
«8  we  have  recdved  it,  sacredly  preserved  and  truly 
set  forth  by  the  Catholic  Churcn,  have  determined 
to  profess  and  declare  from  this  cnair  of  Peter,  and 
in  the  sight  of  all,  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
in  the  power  given  to  us  fr^m  God  to  proscribe  and 
condemn  tho  opposing  errors. 


CAPUT  I. 

nx  DXO  BIBUaC  oxniux  coueatobs. 

Sancta  Catholica  Apostolica  Bomana  Eodesia  cre- 
dit et  oonfitetur,  unum  esse  Deum  verum  et  vivum, 
Creatorem  ao  Dominum  ogbU  et  terras,  omnipotentem, 
iBtemum,  immensum,  IncomprehensiDilem,  intellectu 
ao  volnntate  omnique  perfeotione  infinitum ;  qui  cum 
sit  una  singularis,  simplex  omnino  et  incommutabilis 
substantia  spiritnalis,  predioandns,  est  re  et  essentia 
a  mundo  disikinotus,  in  se  et  ex  se  beatissimus,  et  su- 

♦  Isa.  llx.  21. 
Vol.  X. — 41   ▲ 


CHAPTER  I. 

07  GOD  THE  OBEATOB  OF  ALL  THCTOS. 

The  holy.  Catholic.  Apostolic,  Boman  Church  be- 
lieves and  confesses  tnat  there  is  one  true  and  Uving 
God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  almighty, 
eternal,  immense,  inoomprehensible,  infinite  in  un- 
derstanding and  will,  and  in  all  perfection;  who, 


*  Isa.  lix.  21. 
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per  omnia,  quA  prseter  tpsum  sunt  et  ooncipi  pos- 
sunt,  ineffabuiter  cxcelsus. 

Hio  solus- veros  Dous  bonitate  sua  et  omnipotenti 
virtute  non  ad  augendam  suam  boatitudinera,  neo  ad 
acquirendi&m,  sea  ad  manifestand^m  perfectionem 
suam  per  bona.  <^1U9  oreaturis  impertitur,  Uberrimo, 
concilio  simul  ao  initio  temporis  utraznque  de  nibilo 
condidit  creaturam,  spiritualem  et  oorporalem,  ange> 
lioam  videlicet  et  mundanam,  ac  deinde  humanam 
quasi  oommunem  ex  spiritu  et  oorpore  constitutam.* 


•  Universa  vero,  qusB  oondidit,  DenB  providentia  sua 
tuetur  atque  ^^ubernat,  attiii|;ens  a  fine  usque  ad  fluem 
fortiter,  et  disponens  omnia  suaviter.  f  Omnia  enim 
nuda  et  apcrta  sunt  oculU  ejus,  %  ea  etiam,  quffi  libera 
creaturaruoi  actione  fUtura  sunU 


CAPUT  n. 

DS   BBVSLATIOKE. 

Eadem  Sancta  Maier  Ecdesia  tenet  et  docet,  Deum  The  same  holy  Mother  Church  holds  and  tcsches 

rerum  omnium  principium  et  flnem,  naturali  humanes  that  God,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  can 

rationis  lumine  e  rebus  crcatis  oerto  cognosci  posse ;  be  known  with  certahitjr  through  created  things,  bv 

invisibilia  eaim  ipsius,  a  creatura  mundi,  per  ea  qua  the  natural  light  of  human  reason  \  ^'for  the  mTinf- 

facta  sunt,  intelleeta,  conspiduntur :  %  attamen  pla-  ble  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

cuisse  ejus  sapUntkB  et  bonitati,  alia,  eaque  super-  are  cleari7  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  thut 

naturali  via  se  ipsum  as  etema  voluntatis  su8b  de-  are  made,"  §  but  that  nevertheless  It  has  pleased  His 

creta  humano   gencri   revelare,  dicente  Apostolo :  wisdom  ana  goodness  to  reveal  to  maokmd,  by  an- 

Multifariam,  multis^ue  modis  olim  Deus  loquens  other  and  that  a  supernatural  way,  Himself  and  the 

patrlbus  in  Prophetu:  Qovissime,  diebus  istis  loou-  ctemid  decrees  of  His  will ;  even  as  the  apostle  says, 

tuB  nobis  in  Filio.  |  "  God,  who  at  simdiy  times  and  in  diven  manners 

spoke,  in  times  past,  to  the  fathers  by  the  propfaeta, 
last  of  all,  in  these  oays,  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his 
Son."  I 
Iluic  dlvinao  revelationi  tribuendum  quidem  est^  ut  To  this  divine  revelation  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that 
ea,  (^ua3  in  rebus  divinis  humane  rationi  per  se  im-  things  regarding  God,  which  are  not  of  themselves 
pervia  non  sunt,  in  pr»scnti  quoque  genens  humani  beyond  the  ^rasp  of  human  reason,  mar,  even  in  liie 
conditione  ab  omnibus  expedite,  nrma  oertltudine  et  present  oonaition  of  the  human  race,  be  known  Vy 
nullo  adnuxto  errore  cognosci  poasint.    Non  hac  ta-  all,  readily,  with  full  certainty  and  without  any  ad- 
men de  causa  revelatio  lUisolute  ueoessaria  dioenda  mixture  of  error.    Yet  not  on  this  account  is  revela- 
est,  sed  quia  Dcus  ex  inftoita  bonitate  sua  ordinavit  tion  absolutely  necessary^  but  because  God,  of  His 


Himself  and  of  Himself  perfectly  happy,  and  un- 
speakably exalted  above  all  things  that  are  or  can 
be  conceived  besides  Himself. 

This  one  only  tme  God,  of  His  own  goodness  and 
almighty  power,  not  to  increase  His  own  happiness, 
nor  to  acquire  tbr  Himself  perfection,  but  in  order  to 
manifest  the  same  bv  means  of  the  ffood  things  which 
He  imparts  to  creatures,  did,  of  Iiis  own  most  free 
counsel,  **from  the  beginning  of  time  make* alike 
out  of  nothing  two  created  natures,  a  spiritual  one 
and  a  corporeal  one,  the  angelic,  to  wit,  and  the 
earthly ;  and  afterward  He  made  the  human  nature, 
as  partaking  of  both,  being  composed  of  spirit  and 
body."  • 

MToreover,  God,  bv  His  providence,  protects  and 
governs  all  things  which  He  has  made,  reaching  from 
end  to  end  mistily,  and  ordering  all  things  sweet- 
ly, t  For  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  His  eyes,  % 
even  those  which  are  to  come  to  pass  by  the  free  ac- 
tion of  creatures. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF   BXVELATIOK. 


what  things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lovo 
him."  \ 

Hac  porro  supematuralis  revelatio,  secundum  yuni-  Kow,  this  supernatural  revelation,  according  to  the 
versalis  EcclesuB  fidem,  a  sancta  Tndcntina  Synodo  belief  of  the  universal  Church,  as  declared  b;^  the 
delaratum,  continetur  in  libris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  holy  Council  of  Trent,  is  contained  in  the  written 
tniditionibus,  que  ipsius  Christe  ore  ab  Apostolis  booxs  and  in  the  unwritten  traditions  which  have 
acoeptsB,  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  Spiritu  Sancto  die-  come  to  us  as  received  orally  fWnn  Christ  Himself 
tante  quasi  per  manus  traditsB.  ad  nos  usque  per-  by  the  apostles,  or  handed  down  from  the  apostles 
venerunt.**  Qui  quidem  vetens  et  no  vi  Tostamenti  tauffht  by  the  Holy  Ghost.**  And  these  books  of  the 
Ubri  integri  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  *  Old  and  JN^ew  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  sacred 
ejusdem  Cpnoilii  deoreto  recensentur,  et  in  vetcri  and  canonical,  in  their  integrity  and  with  all  their 
Yul{^at«  latinft  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  ca-  parts,  as  they  are  enumen^ed  in  the  decree  of  the 
nomcis  habet,  non  ideo  quod  sola  humana  industria  same  council,  and  are  had  in  the  old  Vulgate  lAtin 
eoneinnati,  sua  deinde  auotoritate  sint  approbati ;  edition.  But  the  Chureh  does  hold  them  as  sacred 
nee  ideo  dumtaxat,  quod  revelationem  sine  errore  and  canonical,  noti^or  the  reason  that  thev  have  been 
oontio«ant,  sed  propter  ea  ouod  Spiritu  Sancto  in-  compiled  by  human  industry  alone,  ana  afterward 
spiranto  oonscripti  JD^um  h«!bent. Auctorcn^,  atque  ut  approved  by  her  authority ;  nor  only  because  they 
tales  ipii  Ecoli^Ufe  traditi  s^nt.  contain  revelation  without  error^  but  because,  hav- 

ing been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holr 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and  as  aucu 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Chureh  herself. 
And  since  those  things  which  the  Council  of  Trent 

^  ^  has  declared  by  wholesome  decrees  concerning  tho 

lantia  iugenia  salubriter  decrevit.  a  quibusdam  iTomi-     interpretation  of  divine  Scripture,  in  order  to  restrain 

nibus  prave  exponuntur,  Nos,  idem  decretum  reno-    — r-z — "TT"! 7. 7^ — TT — 

^  '^  '        '  *  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  cb.  1. 

t  Wisdom  TliL  1. 

I  Bomans  i.  90. 

f  1  Oor.  it.  8. 

•«  Council  of  Trent,  Session  Iv.,  Decree  on  the  Guon 

of  Scripture. 


Quoniam  vero.  quq^  aancta  Tridentlna  Sjnodus  ^de 
intcrpretatione  oivinsB  Scriptune  ad  cocrcenda  petu- 


♦  Cone.  Later.  IV.,  e.  L  FimUter,         1 8ap.  vili.  1. 
i  Cr.  Hebr.  Iv.  18.  f  Rom.  i.  80. 

IHcbr.l.  1,2.  fl  Cor.  11.9. 

**  Cone  Trid,  BCSB.  IV.,  Deer,  de  Can.  Script 


t  Heb.  Iv.  13. 
I  Heb.  L 1,  S. 
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voQtes,  hflno  Ulius  montem  eMe  declaramuB,  ut  in  restless  spirits,  are  explained  by  some  in  a  wrong 
rebus  fidei  ot  monun,  ad  ediflcationem  doctrina  sense ;  we,  renewing;  the  same  decree,  dedare  this  to 
ohristianffl  pertlnentium,  is  pro  vero  sensa  Sacne  be  the  mind  of  the  synod,  that,  in  matters  of  faith 
Soripturas  habendus  sit,  quern  tenuit  ao  tenet  Sanota  and  morals  which  pertiun  to  the  edification  of  Chris- 
Mater  Ecclesia,  ci\Jus  est  judicare  de  yero  sensu  et  tian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be  held  as  the  true  sense  of 
interpretatione  Scnpturarum  sanetarum  ;  atque  ideo  the  sacred  Scripture  which  holy  Mother  Church,  to 
nemini  licere  oontra  hunc  sensum,  aut  etlam  contra  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  in- 
unanimem  consensum  Fatrum  ipsum  Soripturam  Sa-  terpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has  held  and 
cram  interpretari.  holds  *  and  therefore  that  no  one  may  interpret  the 

sacred  Scripture  contrary  to  this  sense,  or  contrary 
to  the  unammous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

CAPUT  in.  CHAPTEB  IH. 

DB  FIDX.  OF  FAITH. 

Quum  homo  a  Beo  tan(^uam  Croatore  et  Domino  Forasmuch  as  man  totally  depends  on  God  as  his 

suo  totus  dependeat,  et  ratio  areata  increatie  veritati  Creator  and  Lord,  and  created  reason  is  wholly  sub- 

pcnitus  subjecta  sit,  plenum  revelanti  Deo  intellectus  ject  to  the  uncreated  truth,  therefore  we  are  bound, 

et  voluntatis  ob«Bquium  fide  pnestare  tenemur.   Hano  when  God  makes  a  revelation,  to  render  to  Him  the 

Tcro  fidem,  qua  humansB  salutLs  initium  est,  Ecde-  AiU  obedience  of  our  understanding  and  will,  by 

siaoatholicaprofitetur,  virtutemessesupernaturalem,  fidth.    And  this  faith,  which  is  the  beginning  of 

qua,  Dei  aspirante  et  a4juvante  gratia,  ab  eo  revelata  man's  salvation,  the  Cfhurch  declares  to  De  a  super- 

vera  ease  credimus,  non  propter  intnnsecam  rerum  natural  virtue,  whereby,  under  the  inspiration  and 

▼critatem  naturali  ratioms  lamine  perspectam  sed  aid  of  God's  flrace,  we  oelieve  to  be  true  the  things 

propter  anotoritatem  ipsins  Dei  revolantis,  qui  neo  revealed  by  Him,  not  for  their  intrinsic  truth  seen 

laUi  neo  iUlere  potest.     Est  enlm  fides,  testante  by  the  natural  lignt  of  reason,  but  for  the  authority 

ApoBtolo,  speranoarum  substantia  rerum,  axgumen-  of  God  revealing  them,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor 

turn  non  apparentium.*  be  deceived.    For  fiiith,  as  the  apostle  witnesseth,  is 

the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  that  appear  not.* 

Utnihilominus  fidei  nostr89  obscquium  ration!  con-  To  the  end,  nevertheless,  that  the  obedience  of 

sentaneum  esset,  voluit  Deus  cum  intemis  Spiritus  our  fiuth  might  be  agreeable  to  reason,  God  willed  to 

Sancti  aaziliis  externa  jungl  revelationis  suss  argu-  join  unto  the  interior  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ex- 

menta,  facta  scilicet  divma  atque  imprinus  miracula  temal  proofs  of  His  revelation,  to  wit,  mvine  works 

et  prophetias,  qu»  cum  Dei  omnipotentiam  et  infini-  and  chiefly  miracles  and  prophecies,  which,  as  thev 

tarn  soientiam  luculenter  oommonstrent,  diviniB  reve-  manifestiy  show  forth  the  omnipotence  and  the  infi- 

lationis  sign*  sunt  certissima  et  omnium  intelligentis  nite  knowledge  of  God,  are  proofii  most  certain  of 

accommo&ta.    i^uare  turn  Moyses  et  prophete  tum  divine  revelation,  and  suitea  to  the  understanding 

ipse  maximo  Chnstus  Dominus  multa  et  manifestis-  of  all.   Wherefore  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  ana, 

Buna  miracula  et  prophetias  ediderunt ;  et  de  Aposto-  above  all,  Christ  our  Lord  Himself^  wrought  many 

lis  le^imus :  Illi  autem  profecti  prsadicavcrunt  ubique  and  most  evident  miracles,  and  uttered  prophecies ; 

Domino  cooperante,  et  sermonem  oonflxmanto.  se-  and  of  the  apostles  we  read:  ^^But  they  gomg  forth 

quentibus  signis.  f    £t  rursum  scriptum  est :  Habe-  preached  everywhere :  the  Lord  working  withal,  and 

mus  firmiorem  propheticum  sermonem,  eul  bene  confirming  the  word  with  eigns  that  foUoweo."  f 

facitas  attendentes  quasi  lucenti  in  caliginoso  loco.  X  And  agiun  it  Is  written :  ^*  Yre  have  the  more  firm 

prophetical  word ;  whereunto  you  do  well  to  attend, 
as  to  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place."  % 

Licet  autem  fidei  aesensus  nequaquam  sit  motus  Tet,  although  the  assent  of  faitn  Is  not  bv  any 

animi  coeous:  nemo  tamen  evangelicas  pnedicationi  means  a  blind  movement  of  the  ndnd^  nevertHieless 

oonsentiro  potest,^  sicut  oportet  ad  salutem  oonse-  no  one  can  believe  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 

quendom,  aosque  illuminatione  et  inspiratione  Spiri-  such  wise  as  behooveth  to  salvation  without  the  light 

tus  Sancti,  qm  dat  omnibus  snavitatem  in  oonson-  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  giveth  unto 

tiendo  et  oredendo  veritatLS     Quare  fides  ipsa  in  se,  all  sweetness  in  yielding  to  the  truth  and  believing 

etiamsi  per  charitatom  non  operetur,  donum  Dei  est,  it.  S    Wherefore  faith  in  itself,  even  though  it  be  not 

et  actus  ejus  est  opus  ad  salutem  pertinens,  quo  homo  working  by  charity,  is  a  g^  ot  God ;  and  an  act  of 

liberam  pnsstat  ipsi  Deo  obedientlam,  gratis  ^us,  faith  is  a  work  tending  to  salvation,  whereby  man 

cui  resistere  posset,  oonsentiondo  et  cooperando.  renders  free  obedience  to  God  Himself,  consentine 

to  and  cooperating  with  His  grace,  which  He  hath 
power  to  resist. 

Porro  fide  divina  et  oatholica  ea  omnia  eredenda  Now,  all  those  things  are  to  be  believed  of  divine 

sunt,  que  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vcl  traditio  continen-  and  Catholic  fiuth  which  are  contained  in  the  word 

tur,  et  ab  Eoclesia  sive  solemni  judicio^  sive  ordinario  of  Grod,  whether  written  or  handed  down  by  tradi- 

et  univcrsali  magisterio  tanquam  divimtus  revelata  tion ;  and  which  the  Church,  either  by  solemn  decree 

eredenda  proponuntur.  or  by  her  ordinary  and  universal  teaching,  proposes 

for  belief  as  revealed  by  God. 

Quoniam  vero  sine  fide  imposslbile  est  plaoere  Deo,  And  whereas  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 

et  ad  filiorum  ejus  consortium  pcrvenire ;  ideo  nomi-  please  God,  and  to  come  to  the  fellowship  of  His 

ni  unquam  sine  ilia  contigit  justificatio,  nee  ullus,  children^  therefore  hath  no  one  at  any  time  been  jns« 

nisi  in  ea  perseveraverit  usque  in  finem,  vitam  ffiter-  tified  without  faith ;  nor  shall  any  one,  unless  he 

nam  assequetur.    Ut  autem  officio  veram  fidem  am-  persevere  therein  unto  the  end.  attain  everlasting 

plectendi,  in  eaque  constanter  perseverandi  satisfa-  life.    And  in  order  that  we  mignt  be  able  to  ftilffl 

cere  possemus,  Deus  per  Illium  suum  unigenitum  our  duty  of  embracing  the  true  faith,  and  of  stead- 

Eoolesiam  instituit  susque  instltutionis  manifestis  fastiy  persevering  IJierein,  God,  tibrough  His  only- 

notis  instruxit,  ut  ea  tamquam  custos  ot  magistra  begotten  Son,  did  establish  the  Church  and  place 

verbi  revelati  ao  omnibus  posset  agnosci.    Ad  solam  upon  her  manifest  marks  of  His  institution,  that  all 

enim  catholioam  Eoclesiam  ea  pertinent  omnia,  qvM  men  might  be  able  to  recognize  her  as  the  guardian 

ad  evidentem  fidei  christianiB  credibilitatem  tarn  and  teacher  of  His  revealed  word.    For  on^  to  the 

multa  et  tarn  mira  divinitus  sunt  disposita.    Quin  Catholic  Ohurdi  do  all  ihoee  signs  belong,  which 

_       ■ _^^ 

«Hebr.xl.l.                      |tPetr.L19.  «Heb.zi.l.                  ±SPetl.l9. 

t  Marc.  ztL  SO.                  {  Syn.  Ams.  ii.  can.  7.  t  Mark  xri.  90.              §2  OoancU  of  Ozaage,  Oan.  7. 
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etiam  EodesU  per  86  ipsa,  ob  suam  nempe  admirabl-  haye  been  divinely  disposed,  so  many  in  numbef 
lem  propag^tionem.  ezimiam  sanctitatem  et  inexhaus-  and  so  wonderful  in  character,  for  the  purpoae  of 
tarn  in  omnibus  bonis  foecunditatem,  ob  oatholicam  making  evident  the  credibility  of  Christian  iaith ; 
nnitatem,  invictamque  etabilitatem,  ma^um  quod-  nay  more,  the  vei^  Church  herself!  in  view  of  ber 
dam  et  perpetuum  est  motivum  credlbiiitatis  ot  di-  wonderful  propagation,  her  eminent  nolinesa,  and  her 
vinffi  8U9B  legationia  testimonium  irre&agablle.  ezhaustless  fruiuulness  in  all  that  is  sood,  her  Cath- 

olic unity,  her  nnshalcen  stability,  oners  a  great  and 
evident  claim  to  belief,  and  an  undeniable  proof  of 
her  divine  commission. 
Quo  fit,  ut  ipsa  veluti  signum  levatum  in  natlones,*  Whence  it  is  that  i^e,  as  a  standard  set  up  unto 
et  ad  se  invitet  qui  nondum  crediderunt,  et  Alios  suos  the  nations,*  at  the  same  time  calls  to  herselt  tho«e 
cortiores  faoiat,  firmissimo  niti  fVindamenta  fldem,  who  have  not  yet  believed^  and  shows  to  her  ohildren 
quam  profitentur.  Cui  quidem  testimonio  efficax  that  the  faith  which  they^  hold  rest-s  on  a  most  solid 
subsidium  accedit  ex  supema  virtute.  Etenim  be-  foundation.  And  to  this,  her  testimony,  effectual 
nignissimus  Dominus  et  errantes  ^tia  sua  ezcitat  aid  is  supplied  by  power  from  above.  For  the  Lord, 
atque  a^Juvat,  ut  ad  agnitionem  veritatis  venire  pos-  infinitely  merciful,  on  the  one  hand,  stira  up  by  His 
sint ;  et  eos,  quos  de  tenebris  transtulit  in  admirablle  grace  and  helps  those  who  are  in  enor,  ta«fc  they 
lumen  suum,  in  hoc  eodem  lumine  ut  ^erseverent,  may  be  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
gratia  sua  oonflrmat,  non  deserens,  nisi  deseratur.  ana,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whoi»  He  hath  trana- 
Quo  circa  minime  par  est  conditio  eorum,  qui  per  ferred  from  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  He 
cosleste  fidei  donum  cathoHcsd  veritati  adhceserunt,  conflnns  by  His  grace,  that  thej  may  persevere  in 
at<^ue  eorum  qui  ducti  opinionibus  humanis,  folsam  that  same  light,  never  abandoning  them  unless  He 
religionem  seotantur ;  illi  enim,  qui  fidem  sub  £c-  be  first  by  them  abandoned.  Wherefore,  totally  an- 
desia  magisterio  suscepcrunt ;  nuilam  unquam  ha*  like  is  the  condition  of  those  who,  by  the  heavenly 
here  possimt  justam  causam  mutandi.  aut  in  dubiam  gift  of  faith,  have  embraced  the  Catholic  truth,  and 
fidem  eamdem  revocandi.  Quie  cum  ita  sint,  gratias  of  those  who,  led  by  human  opinions,  are  following 
agontea  Deo  Patri,  qui  dignos  nos  fecit  in  partem  a  false  religion :  for  they  who  have  received  the  &ith 
sortis  sanctorum  in  lumine,  tantam  ne  negligamus  under  the  teacning  of  the  Church  oan  never  have  a 
salutem,  sed  aspioientes  in  auctorem  fidei  et  con-  just  reason  to  change  that  futh  or  oail  it  into  doubt, 
summatorem  Jesum,  teneamus  spei  nostrse  confes-  Wherefore,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father,  who 
sionem  indeolinabilem.  hath  made  us  woithy  to  be  partakers  of  the  lot  of  the 

saints  in  light,  let  us  not  neglect  so  great  ealvaldon, 
but  looking  on  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  oar 
faith,  let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope 
without  wavering. 

CAPUT  IV.  CHAPTEE  IV. 

nx  ymx  xt  batxowx.  of  rArra  and  bxasox. 

Hoc  quoquo  perpetuus  £cclesi»  oatholic89  consen-  Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  held,  as 

sus  tenuit  et  tenet,  du^lioem  esse  ordinem  cognitio-  she  now  holds,  that  there  exists  a  twofold  order  of 

nis,  non  solum  principio,  sed  objecto  etiam  distlno  knowledge^  each  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  other 

tum ;  principio  quidem,  quia  in  altero  natural!  ratione,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  as  to  ita  object.    As  to  its 

in  altero  fide  divina  cognoscimus,  objecto  autem,  quia  principle,  because  m  the  one  we  know  by  natural 

prster  ea,  ad  quse  naturalis  ratio  pertingere  potest,  reason,  in  the  other  by  divine  futh  |  as  to  the  object, 

credenda  nobis  propommtur  mysteria  in  Deoaoscon-  because^  besides  those  things  to  which  natural  reason 

dita,  qui,  nisi  revelata  divinitus,  innotescere  non  pos-  can  attain,  there  are  proposed  to  our  belief  myateiies 

sunt.    Qnocirca  Apostolus,  qui  a  gentibus  Deum  per  hidden  in  Qod  which,  unless  by  Him  revealed,  caa- 

ea,  qusB  facta  sunt,  cognitum  esse  testatur,  disserens  not  come  to  our  knowledge.    Wherefore  the  same 

tamen  de  gratia  et  ventate,  qusa  per  Jesum  Christum  apostle,  who  beareth  witness  that  God  was  known  to 

facta  est  f  pronuntiat :  Loquimur  Dei  sapientiam  in  the  Gentiles  by  the  things  that  are  made,  yet,  when 

mysterio,  qu»  abscondita  est,  quam  prsedestinavit  speakinfl  of  the  grace  and  truth  that  came  bv  Jesus 

Deus  ante  se&cula  in  gloriam  nostram,  quam  nemo  Christ,  f  oays :    "  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 

{>rincipum  higus  sflecuu  cognovit :  nobis  autem  reve-  mystery,  a  wisdom  which  is  hidden ;  which  God  or- 

avit  Deus  per  Spiritum  suum :  Spiritus  enim  omnia  dained  before  the  world  unto  our  glorv ;  which  none 

sorutatur,  etiam  profunda  Dei.  X    £t  ipse  Unigenitus  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew ;  out  which  God 

confltetur  Patri,  quia  absoondit  hsec  a  sapientibus,  et  hatli  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit.    For  the  Spirit 

prudentibus,  et  rovelavit  ea  parvulis.  §  searchcth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God."  X 

And  the  only-begotten  Son  thanks  the  Father  that 
He  has  hid  tnese  things  firom  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  has  revealed  them  to  little  ones.  S 

Ac  ratio  quidem,  fide  iUustrata,  cum  sedulo,  pie  et  Beason,  indeed,  enlightened  by  faith  and  seeking 

sobrie  quierit,  aliquam,  Deo  dante,  mysteriorum  in-  with  diligence  and  godly  sobriety,  may,  by  God^s 

telligentiam  eamque  fhictuosissimam  assequitur,  tum  gift,  come  to  some  imderstanding,  mnited  in  desree, 

ex  eorum,  quie  naturaliter  ooj^noscit,  analogia.  tum  e  but  most  wholesome  in  its  effects,  of  mysteries,  both 

mysteriorum  ipsorum  nexu  mter  se  et  cum  nne  ho-  from  the  analogy  ofthings  which  are  naturally  known, 

minis  ultimo  ^  nunquam  tamen  idonea  redditur  ad  ea  and  from  the  connection  of  the  mysteries  themselves 

perspicienda  mstar  veritatem,  quS9  proprium  ipsius  wiUi  one  another  and  with  man's  last  end.    But  never 

objectum  constituunt.    Divina  enim  mysteria  suapte  can  reason  be  rendered  capable  of  thoroughly  under- 

natura  intellectum  creatum  sic  excedunt,  ut  etiam  re*  standing  mysteries^  it  does  those  truths  which  form 

velatione  tradita  et  fide  suscepta,  ipsius  tamen  fidei  its  proper  object.    For  God's  mysteries,  of  their  veiy 

velamine  oontecta  et  quadam  quasi  caligine  obvoluta  nature,  so  far  surpass  the  reach  of  created  intellect, 

maneant,  quamdiu  in  nac  mortal!  vita  peregrinamur  that  even  when  taught  by  revelation,  and  received  by 

a  Domino ;  per  fidem  enim  ambulamus,  et  non  per  fkith,  they  remain  covered  by  faith  itself  as  by  a  veil, 

speciem.  \  and  shrouded  as  it  were  in  darkness  as  long  as  in  this 

mortal  life  *^  we  are  absent  from  the  XiOro ;  for  we 
walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight"  | 

Verum  etsi  fides  sit  supra  rationem,  nulla  tamen  But  although  faith  be  a^ve  reason,  there  never 

♦Is.  xi.lS.  1 1  Cor.  il.  7,  9.  8  2 Cor,  v.  7.  •  I«.  x1. 13.        1 1  Cor.  11.  7,  8, 10.  |  S Oor.  v.  7. 

t  Joan  1. 17.  i  MattU.  xL  85.  t  John  i.  17.      |  Matt.  xt.  S5. 
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rniqaam  intor  fldem  et  rationomvera  dissensio  esse  can  be  a  real  disagreement  between  them,  since  the 

potest:  earn  idemDeos,  qmmy^steriarevelatetfldem  same  God  who  reveals  mysteries  and  infuses  faith 

infhndit,  anlmo  humano  nationis  lumen  indlderit ;  has  given  man's  soul  the  light  of  reason ;  and  God 

Dous  autem  negare  seipsam  non  possit,  neo  verum  cannot  deny  JEGmself,  nor  can  one  truth  ever  oontra- 

vero  unqiiam  eontradloere.  Inanis  autem  hiyus  eon-  diet  another.    Wherefore  the  emptor  shadow  of  such 

tradictlonis  spedes  inde  potissimum  oritur,  quod  vel  oontradiotion  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  either  the 

fldei  dogmata  ad  mentem  EcclesiiB  intelleota  et  ex^o*  doctrines  of  fkith  are  not  understood  and  set  forth  as 

sita  non  fherint,  vel  opinionnm  commenta  pro  ratio«  the  Church  reaUy  holds  them,  or  that  the  vain  devices 

nis  effatis  habeantur.     Omnem  igitor  assertionem  and  opinions  of  men  are  mistaken  for  the  dictates 

veritatiilluminatie  fldei  oontrariamomninofalsam  esse  of  reason.    Vfe  therefore  ddlnitely  pronounce  iklse 

deflnimus.*  Porro  Eoelesia,  qu9  una  cum  apostolieo  everv  assertion  whlchtis  contrary  to  the  enlig^htened 

munere  dooendi,  mandatam  aooepit,  fldei  depositum  trutn  of  faith.*     Moreover,  the  Chiurch,  which,  to- 

custodiendi,  jus  etiam  et  offloium  diviidtus  haoet  falsi  gether  with  her  apostolic  office  of  teaching,  is  charged 

nominis  soientiam,t  proscribendi,  ne  quis  decipiatur  also  with  the  guardianship  of  the  deposit  of  faith, 

per  philosophiam,  et  inanem  fallaoiam.  f    Quaprop-  holds  likewise  from  God  the  right  and  the  duty  to 

ter  omnes  ehristiani  fldeles  hT:guBmodi  opmiones,  (yam  condemn  "  knowledge  falsely  so  called,''  f  *'  lost  any 

fidei  dootrinsB  eontrarisa  esse  oognosountur,  maxime  man  be  cheated  by  philosophy  and  vain  decdt."  t 

si  ab  EeolesiA  reprobats  fberint,  non  solum  prohiben-  Hence  all  the  Christian  faithful  are  not  only  forbid- 

tur  tanouam  legitimas  scientias  conclusiones  defen-  den  to  defend  as  legitimate  condusions  of  science 

dore.  sea  pro  erroribus  potius,  qui  fallacem  veritatis  those  opinions  which  are  known  to  be  contrary  to  the 

speciem  prse  se  ferant,  habere  tenentur  omnino.  doctrine  of  fEUth,  espedally  when  condemned  by  the 

Churchy  but  are  rather  absolutely  bound   to  hold 

them  for  errors  wearing  a  deceimil  appearance  of 

truth. 

Neque  solum  fldes  et  ratio  inter  se  dlssldere  nun-  Not  only  is  it  Impossible  for  faith  and  reason  ever 

quam  possunt^  sod  opem  quoque  sibi  mutuam  ferunt,  to  contradict  each  other,  but  they  rather  afford  each 

oum  recta  ratio  fldei  fundamenta  demonstret,  ejus-  other  mutual  assistance.  For  riffht  reason  establishes 

que  lumine  illustrata  rerum  divinarum  scientiam  ex-  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  by  the  ud  of  its  light 

colat ;  fldes  vero  rationem  ab  erroribus  liberet  aotueo^  cultivates  the  science  of  divine  tilings ;  and  faith,  on 

tur,  eamque  multiplid  oognitlone  instruat.  Quaprop-  the  other  hand,  frees  and  preserves  reason  from 

ter  tantum  abest.  ut  Bcdesia  humanarum  artium  et  errors,  and  enricnes  it  with  knowledge  of  many  kinds. 


or,  over- 
into  con- 


fatetur  imo,  eas,  quemadmodum  a  I>eo,  scientiarum  of,  nor  does  she  despise,  the  advantages  which  flow 

Domino,  profectss  sunt,  ita  si  rite  pertractentur^  ad  fW)m  them  to  the  life  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  she 

Deum,  juvante  ejus  gratia  perdueere.    Nee  sane  i^sa  acknowledges  that,  aa  they  sprang  fVom  God  the 

vetat,  ne  higusmodi  disdpUnfB  in  suo  qussque  ambitu  Lord  of  knowledge,  so^  if  they  be  rightly  pursued, 

propriis  utantur  prindpiis  et  propria  methodo ;  sed  they  will,  through  the  aid  of  His  grace,  lead  to  €k>d. 

justam  banc  libertatem  agnoscens,  id  sedulo  cavet,  Nor  does  she  forbid  anj  of  those  sdences  the  use  of 

ne  divinas  dootrinss  repugnando  errores  in  se  suscipi-  its  own  principles  and  its  own  method  within  its  own 

ant,  aut  flnes  proprios  transgresssB,  ea,  que  sunt  fldei,  proper  sphere ;  but  recognizing  this  reasonable  free- 

ocoupent  et  perturbent.  dom,  she  only  takes  care  that  they  may  not,  by  con- 
tradicting God's  teaching,  fall  into  errors,  < 
Bteppinff  their  due  limits,  invade  and  throw  i 
fusion  the  domain  of  faitn. 

Neque  enim  fldei  doctrina,  quam  Deus  revelavit.  For  the  doctrine  of  fidth  revealed  by  God  has  not 

velut  philosophicum  inventum  proposita  est  humanis  been  proposed^  like  some  philosophical  discovery,  to 

ingemisperflcionda. sed tamquam divinum depositum  be  made  perfect  bv  human  ingenuity;  but  it  has 

Christi  Sponsso  traoita,  fldehter  custodienda  et  infal-  been  delivered  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  as  a  divine 

libiliter  dedarenda.    Hino  sacrorum  quoque  dogma-  deposit  to  be  fkithfblly  guarded  and  unerringly  set 

tuminsensusperpetuoest  retinendusquemsemelde-  forth.    Hence  all  tenets  of  holyfuth  are  to  be  ez- 

daravit  Saneta  Mater  Eoclesia,  neo  unquam  ab  eo  plained  always  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning 

sensu,  altioris  intelligentifB  specie  et  nomine,  rece-  of  the  Churdi,  nor  is  it  ever  lawfiil  to  depart  there- 

dendum.    Crescat  igitur  et  midtum  vohementeroue  flrom,  under  pretence  or  oolor  of  more  enlightened 

proflciat,  tarn  singn&rum,  quam  omnium,  tarn  umus  explanation.    Therefore  as  generations  and  centuries 

hominls,  quam  totius  £cdesi8B,  atotum  ao  sssculo-  roil  on.  let  the  understanding^  knowledge,  and  wis- 

rum  graidibus,  intelligentia,  sdentia,  sapientia ;  sed  dom  or  each  and  every  one,  ^individua^  and  of  the 

in  suo  dumtaxat  genere,  in  eodem  sdlioet  dogmate,  whole  Church,  grow  apace  and  increase  exceedingly, 

oodem  sensu,  eodemque  8ententia.$  yet  only  in  its  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  retaining  pure 

and  inviolate  the  sense  and  meaning  and  beuer  of 
the  same  doctrine.  $ 

CANONES.  CANONS. 

I.  1. 

BB  DSO  BBftVlC  OKKIUX  OBlArOKV.  OF  GOD  THS  CBXATOR  OF  ALL  THINGS. 

1.  Si  quis  unum  verum  Deum  visibilium  et  invisl-  1.  If  any  one  shall  deny  the  one  true  God,  Creator 
bllium  Creatorem  et  Dominum  negaverit ;  anathema  and  Lord  of  things  visible  and  invisible;  let  him  be 
sit.  anathema. 

2.  Si  ((uis  praeter  materiam  nihil  esse  affirmare  non  2.  If  any  one  shall  unblushini^ly  affirm  that  besides 
erubuerit ;  anathema  sit.  matter  nothing  else  exists ;  let  nun  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quis  dixerit,  unam  eademque  esse  Dei  et  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  substance  or  es- 

rerum  oxnnium  substantiam  vel  essentiam ;  anathema  senee  of  Glod,  and  of  all  things,  is  one  and  the  some ; 

sit.  let  him  be  anathema, 

4.  Si  quis  dixerit,  res  flnitas,  tum  corporeas  turn  4.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  flnite  things,  both  oor- 


*  Cone.  Lat,  Y.,  Bulla  ApoiMUA  BtgimirUs.  *  V.  Lateran  Counc.  Bull  ApottoUH  Beffiminis, 

t  X  Tim.  vl.  So.  t  Colons.  U.  8.  1 1  Tim.  vl.  30. 
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spirituflles,  aut  saltern  spiritualeB,  e  diTina  sabstantia  poreal  and  spiritoal,  or  at  least  spiritual  things,  are 

emanasse  |  emanations  of  the  divine  stthatanoe ; 

Aut  divinam  essentiam  sui  manifestatione  vel  evo-  Or  that  the  divine  essence  by  manifestation  or  de- 

lutione  fieri  omnia ;  velopment  of  itself  becomes  all  thinj^ : 

Aut   denique  Beum  esse  ens  universale  seu  in-  Orfinall^,  that  God  is  universal  or  mdfeflnlte  Being, 

definitum,  quod  sese  determimmdo  constituat  rerum  Trhich,  in .  determining  itself,  constitutes  all  things, 

universitatem  in  genera,  species  et  individua  dis-  divided  into  general  species  and  individuals ;  let  hizn 

tinctam ;  anathema  sit.  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quia  non  conflteatur,  mundum,  resque  omncs,  6.  If  any  one  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  world. 

qu89  in  eo  continentur,  et  spirituales  et  matcriales,  and  all  things  wMch  it  conUuns,  both  spiritual  ana 

secundum  totam  suam  substantiam  a  Deo  ex  nihilo  material,  were  produced,  in  all  their  suostance,  by 

esseproduotas^  God,  out  of  notning j 

Aut  Deum  dixeiit  non  voluntate  ab  omni  neccssi-  Or  shall  say  that  God  created  them,  not  of  Hia  own 

tate  libera,  sed  tam  necessario  creasse,  quam  neces-  will,  free  from  all  necessity,  but  through  a  necessity 

sario  amat  seipsum :  such  as  that  whereby  He  loves  Hlmselt ; 

Aut  mundum  ad  Dei  glorlam  conditum  esse  nega-  Or  shall  deny  that  the  world  was  created  for  the 

verit ;  anathema  sit.  glory  of  God ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  n. 

DE  RXVXLATIOlfS.  OT  BXVZLATXOV. 

1.  Si  quia  dizerit,  Deum  unum  et  verum,  Oreato-  1.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  certain  knowledge  of 
rem  et  Dominum  nostrum,  per  ea,  qutt  facta  sunt,  the  one  true  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  cannot  be 
naturali  rationis  humauA  limiine  oerto  oognosci  non  attained  by  the  natural  light  of  human  reason  through 
posse ;  anathema  sit.  the  things  that  are  made ;  lot  him  be  anathema. 

2.  Si  quia  dixeiit,  fien  non  posse,  aut  non  expedire,  S.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  is  impossible  or  inex- 
ut  per  revelationem  divinam  nomo  de  Deo,  cultnque  pedient  for  man  to  be  instructed  by  means  of  ^vine 
ei  exhibendo  edoceatur ;  anathema  sit.  revelation^  in  those  things  that  oonoeni  God  and 

the  worship  to  be  rendered  to  Him;  let  him  be 

anathema. 
8.  Si  quia  dixerit,  hominem  ad  co^itlonem  et  per-  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  man  cannot,  by  the 
fectionem,  qua  naturalem  superet.  divinltus  evehi  j>ower  of  God,  be  raised  to  a  knowledge  and  porfoc- 
non  posse,  sed  ex  seipso  ad  omnis  tandem  veri  et  tion  which  is  above  that  of  Nature ;  but  that  ne  can 
boni  possessionem  jugi  profeotu  pertingere  posse  et  and  ought  of  hb  own  efforts,  by  means  of  constant 
debere ;  anathema  sit.  progress,  to  arrive  at  last  to  the  possession  of  all  truth. 

ana  goodness ;  let  him  be  anathema. 
4.  Si  quia  Saona  Soripturo  llbros  integros  cum  om-  4.  If  any  one  shall  refuse  to  receive  for  saored  and 
nibus  suis  partibus,  proat  illos  sancta  Tridentina  canonical  the  books  of  holy  Scripture  in  their  integ- 
Synodus  rocensuit,  pro  sacria  et  canonicis  non  sua-  rity,  with  all  their  parts,  according  as  they  were  enu- 
ceperit,  aut  eos  divlnitus  inspiratos  esse  negaverit ;  merated  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent ;  or  shall  deny 
anathema  sit.  that  they  are  inspired  by  God ;  let  him  be  anathenaa. 

in.  III. 

DB  TIDB.  07  FAITH. 

1.  Si  quia  dixcrit,  rationem  humanam  ita  inde-  1.  If  anj  one  ahall  say  that  human  reason  is  in 
pendcntem  esse  ut  fides  ei  a  Deo  imperari  non  possit ;  such  wise  independent,  that  faith  cannot  be  demanded 
anathema  sit.  of  it  by  God ;  let  him  oe  anathema. 

2.  Si  quia  dixerit,  fldem  divinam  a  natural!  de  Deo  2.  If  any  one  shall  aay  that  divine  faith  does  not 
et  rebus  moralibus  scientia  non  distingui,  ao  prop-  differ  from  a  natural  knojrledge  of  God.  and  of  mofal 
terea  ad  fidem  divinam  non  requiri,  ut  revelata  tratha ;  and  therefore  Uiat,  for  divine  udth,  it  is  not 
Veritas  propter  auctoritatem  Dei  revelantLs  credatur ;  neceaaary  to  believe  revealed  truth,  on  the  authority 
anathema  sit.  of  God  who  reveala  it ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quia  dixerit,  revelationem  divinam  extemis  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  divine  revelation  can- 

sifl[nis  credibilem  fieri  non  posse,  ideoque  sola  interna  not  be  rendered  oredible  bv  external  evidencoat ;  and 

ci^  usque  experientia  aut  inspiratione  privata  homi-  therefore  that  men  should  oe  moved  to  faith  only  by 

nes  aa  fidem  moveri  debere ;  anathema  sit.  each  one'a  interior  experience  or  private  ini4>iraUon ; 

let  him  be  anathema. 

4.  Si  quia  dixerit,  mlracula  nulla  fieri  posse,  pro-  4.  If  any  one  ahidl  aay  that  no  miradea  oan  be 

indeque  omnea  de  lis  narrationea  etiam  in  Sacra  wrought;  and  therefore  that  all  aocounta  of  such, 

Scriptura  contentaa,  inter  fabulos  vel  mythos  able-  even  those  contained  in  the  aa4sred  Scripture,  are  to 

ganaas  esse,  aut  mlracula  oerto  oognosci  nunquam  .be  set  aside  aa  fiiblea  or  myths;  or  that  miracles  can 

posse,  nee  lis  divinam  religionia  chnstiane  origmem  never  be  known  with  oertainty,  and  that  the  divine 

rite  probari ;  anathema  sit.  origin  of  ChrisUani^  cannot  be  truly  proved  hy  tluun ; 

let  him  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quis  dixerit,  assensum  fidei  ohristlann  non  6.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  assent  of  Christian 

esse  liberum^  sed  argumentis  humans  rationis  neees-  faith  is  not  free,  but  is  produoed  neoeaaarily  by  argu- 

aario  produci;  aut  ad  solam  fidem  vivam,  qu»  per  menta  of  human  reason;  or  that  tlie  graoe  of  God  ia 

charitatem  operatur  gratiam  Dei  neoessariam  ease ;  necessary  onl^  for  living  fidth  which  worketh  by 

anathema  idt.  charity;  let  him  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quis  dixerit.  parem  esse  eonditionem  fldelium  6.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  oondiUon  of  the 

atque  eorum,  qui  aa  lidem  unioe  veram  nondum  per-  fkithAil,  and  of  those  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the 

venerunt,  ita  ut  eatholici  Justam  causam   habere  only  tnie  fiuth,  ia  equal,  in  such  wise  that  Catholics 

poBsint,  fidem,  quam  sub  EoolesisB  magisterio  jam  can  have  just  reaaon  for  withholdiUff  their  assent,  and 

susceperunt,  assensu  suspense  in  dubium  vocandi,  calling  into  doubt  the  faith  which  they  have  received 

donee  demonstrationem  scientificam  credibilitatis  et  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  until  they  ahall 

veritatis  fidei  sun  absolverint :  anathema  sit.  have  completed  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 

credibility  and  truth  of  their  &ith;  let  him  be 
anathema. 
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IV.  IT. 

DB  TXDX  ST  BATXOZrB.  OF  rAITH  AND  £SASON. 

1.  Si  (}uis  dlxerit,  in  revelatione  divina  nulla  vera  1.  If  anyone  shall  say  that  divino  revelation  lu- 
et  propne  dicta  mysteria  contineri,  scd  universa  fidei  eludes  no  mysteries,  truly  and  properly  so  called : 
dogmata  posse  per  ratiqnem  rite  excultam  e  natural!'  but  that  all  the  dogmas  of  faith  may,  with  the  aia 
bus  prinoiplid  intelligi  et  demonstrari;  anathema  of  natural  principles,  be  imderstood  and  demon- 
sit,  strated  by   reason   auly  culUvated;    let  him   be 

anathema. 

2.  Si  quia  dizerit,  disclplinas  humanas  ea  cum  2.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  human  sciences  ought 
libertate  traotandas  esse,  nt  earum  assertioncs.  etsi  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  spirit  of  freedom  that  one 
doctrinsB  rovelatse  adversentur,  tanquam  vene  rotineri,  may  be  allowed  to  hold,  as  true,  their  assertions,  even 
ueque  ab  Ecolesia  proacribi  possint ;  anathema  sit.        when  opposed  to  revealed  doctrine ;  and  that  such 

assertions  may  not  be  condemned  by  the  Church ;  let 

him  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quia  dizorit,  fieri  posse,  ut  dogmatibus  ab        8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  may  at  any  time 

Ecclesia  propositis,  aliquando,  secundum  progressum     oome  to  pass,  in  the  progress  of  science,  that  the 

soientia  census  tribuendas  sit  alios  ab  oo  quom  Intel-     doctrmes  set  forth  by  the  Church  must  be  taken  in 

lezit  et  intelligit  Ecclesia ;  anathema  sit.  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Church  has 

ever  received  and  yet  receives  them;  let  h,im  bo 

anathema, 
Itaque  supreml  pastoralis  Nostri  officii  debitnm  Wherefore,  Ailfllling  our  supreme  pastoral  duty, 
exequentes,  omnes  Christ!  fldeles.  maxime  veros  eo,  we  beseeoh.  throujgfh  the  bowels  of  mercy  of  Jesus 
qui  prsesunt  vel  docendi  munere  funguntur,  per  vis-  Christ,  all  tne  Christian  faithful,  and  those  especially 
cera  Jesu  Christ!  obtestamur,  neo  non  ejuadem  Dei  who  are  aet  over  others,  or  have  the  office  ot  teach- 
et  Salvatoris  Nostri  auotoritate  iubemus^  nt  ad  hos  ers,  and  furthermore  we  command  them  by  authority 
errores  a  Sancta  Ecclesia  aroenaos  et  eliminandos,  of  the  same  our  God  and  Saviour,  to  use  all  zeal  and 
atque  purissimiB  fldoi  luoem  pandendam  studium  et  industry  to  drive  out  and  keep  away  from  holy 
operom  eonferant.  Church  those  errorsy  and  to  spread  abroad  the  pure 

light  of  raith. 
Quoniam  vero  satis  non  est  hmroticam  prayltatem  And  whereas,  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  heretical 
devitare.  nisi  ii  quoque  errores  diligenter  ftigiantur^  pravity,  unless  at  the  same  tuofi  we  carefully  shun 
qui  ad  illom  plus  minusve  accedunt ;  omnes  officii  those  errors  which  more  or  less  approach  to  it ;  wo 
monemus  servandi  etiom  Constitutiones  et  Deoreta,  admonish  all^  that  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  likewise 
qulbus  prave  ejusmodi  opinioncs,  quis  isthio  diserte  the  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  holy  see,  by 
non  enumerantor,  ab  hac  Sancta  Sedo  proscriptn  et  which  wron^  opinions  of  the  same  kind,  not  cx- 
prohibita)  sunt.  pressly  herein  mentioned,  are  condemned  and  for- 

oidden. 

FIRST  DOGMATIC  DECREE  ON  THE  CHURCH,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FOURTH  SESSION  OF 

THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL,  ON  JULY  18,  1870. 

PIVS  XPISOOPTS  BXBVVS  SEBVOBTM  DEI  SACRO  APPRO-      PIUS,  BISHOP,  SXBVAST  OP  THX  SXRTA27TS  OF  OOD,  WITH 
BAITTX  OOirCILIO  AD  PBRPXTVAX  RBI  XBIIOBIAU.  THB  APPROBATION  OF  THB  HOLT  OOUNOIL,  FOR  A  PER- 

PBTVAL  BBMBlCBBAirOX  HBRBOF. 

Pastor  aetemus  et  eplscopus  animarum  nostrarum.  The  eternal  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,  in 

ut  saitttiferum  redemptionis  opus  perenne  reddoretj  order  to  render  perpetual  the  saving  work  of  His  re- 

sanotam  aediflcare  Eoolesiam  deorevit,  in  qua  vduti  demption,  resolved  to  build  the  holy  Church,  in  which, 

in  domo  Dei  viventis  iideles  omnes  unius  ildei  et  as  in  the  house  of  the  living  God,  all  the  faithful 

charitatis  vinculo  oontinerentur,    Quapropter,  prius-  should  be  united  by  the  bond  of  the  same  faith  and 

quam  clarificaretur,  rogavit  Patremnonpro  Apostolis  charity.    For  which  reason,  before  He  was  glori^ed, 

tantum,  sed  et  pro  eis,  qui  oredituri  erant  per  ver-  He  prayed  the  Father,  not  lor  the  apostl'es  alone,  but 

bum  eorum  in  ipsum,  ut  omnes  unum  essent,  siout  also  for  those  who,  through  their  word,  would  believe 

ipse  illias  et  Pater  nnum  sunt*    Quemadmodum  in  Him,  that  they  all  might  be  one,  as  tno  Son  Himself 

igitur  Apostolos,  quos  sibi  de  mundo  elegerat,  misit,  and  the  Father  are  one.*    Wherefore,  even  as  He 

Bicut  ipse  missus  erat  a  Patre ;  ita  in  Ecclesia  sua  Pas-  sent  the  apostles,  whom  He  had  chosen  to  Himself 

tores  et  Doctores  usque  ad  oonsummationem  saeouli  from  the  world  as  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Fflther,  so 

esse  Toluit.    Ut  vero  episoopatus  ipse  unus  et  indi-  He  willed  that  there  should  be  pastors  and  teachers  in 

visus  asset,  et  per  cohaerentos  siln  invioem  saoer-  His  Church  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world, 

dotes  credentium  multido  universa  in  fidei  et  com-  Moreover,  to  the  end  that  the  episcopal  body  itself 

munionis  unitate  conservaretur,  beatum  Petrum  cae-  might  be  one  and  undivided,  and  that  the  entire  mul- 

teris  Apostolis  praeponens  in  ipscf  instituit  perpe-  titude  of  believers  might  be  preserved  in  oneness  of 

tuum  utriusque  unitatis  principium  so  visibUe  fun-  fiiith  and  of  communion,  through  priests  cleaving  mu* 


niam  portae  inferi  ad  evertendam,  si  fieri  posset^^o-  tion  on  whose  strength  '*  the  eternal  temple  might  be 

clesiam  contra  eius  fkindamentum  divinitus  positum  built,  and  in  whose  Arm  faith  the  Churcn  mifi^ht  rise 

maiori  in  dies  odio  undique  insurgunt ;  Nos  ad  catho*  upward  until  her  summit  reach  the  heavens,  ''t  Now, 

lie!  gregis  oustodiam,  inoolumitatem,  augmentum,  ne-  seeing  that  in  order  to  overthrow,  if  possible^  the 

cessarinm  esse  iudicamus,  saoro  approbante  Concolio,  Church,  the  powers  of  hoU  on  every  side,  and  with  a 

doctrlnam  de  instituti^no,  perpetuitate.  ao  naturo  sa-  hatred  which  increases  day  bv  day,  are  assailing  her 

cri  Apostolid  primatus,  in  quo  totius  £oclesiae  vis  oo  foundation  which  was  placed  by  God.  we  therefore, 

soliditas  oonsisdt,  onnctis  iidelibuib  credendam  et  te«  for  the  preservation,  the  safety,  and  the  increase  of 

nendam,  secundum  anttquom  atque  oonstantem  nni-  the  Catnolic  flock,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 

versalis  JScdesiae  lldem,  proponere,  atque  contraries,  sacred  ooonoil,  have  judged  it  necessary  to  set  forth 

dominico  gregi  adeo  perniciosos  errores  proscribere  et  the  doctrine  wnich,  according  to  the  ancient  and  con- 

condemnare. *  john  xvH.  l-«0. 

*  Joan,  xvii.1-90.  t  St  Leo  the  Great,  Sermon  Iv.  (or  ill.)  chapter  3^.on 

t  S.  Leo  M.  serm.  Iv.  (al.  ill.)  cap.  3,  in  diem  Natalia  sol.  Christmas. 
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CAPUT  I. 

DE  AF08T0LI0I  FBOIATUB  DT  BSATO    PETBO    INSTITUTI- 
ONS. 

DocemoB  itaque  et  declaramTis,  inzta  Eyangelli  tes- 
timonia  primatum  iuriBdictionia  in  umversam  Dei 
Eoolesiam  immediato  et  direote  beato  Petro  Apostolo 
promiMuin  at(}ue  ooUatum  a  Christo  Domino  fuisse. 
Unum  enim  Simonem,  cui  iaxn  pridem  dixerat:  Tu 
Yocaberis  Cephas,*  poatquam  ille  suam  edklit  confea- 
aionom  inquiena :  Tu  es  Cfariatua,  Filiua  Dei  vivi, 
solemnibus  hio  verbis  locutus  est  Dominus :  Beatos 
68  Simon  Bar-Iona,  quia  oaro  et  sanguis  non  revela- 
vit  tibi,  scd  Pater  meus,  qui  in  coelis  est :  et  ego  dico 
tibi,  quia  tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  banc  petram  aedifi- 
cabo  Eoolesiam  meam,  et  i>ortae  inferi  non  praevale- 
bunt  adversus  eam :  et  tibi  dabo  olaves  regni  coolo- 
rum:  et  quodcumque  ligaversis  super  terram.  erit  li- 
gatum  et  in  ooelis :  et  quodcumque  solvens  super 
terram,  erit  solutum  et  in  coelis.  f  Atque  uni  Slmoui 
Petro  oontttlit  lesus  post  suam  resurrectionem  sum- 
mi  pastoris  et  reotoris  iurisdictionem  in  totum  suum 
ovile,  dicens :  Paace  agnos  meos :  Pasoe  oves  mea84 
Huio  tam  manifeetae  saorarum  Scripturarum  dootri- 
nae,  ut  ab  Eoclesia  oatholica  semper  intellecta  est, 
aperte  opponuntur  pravae  eorum  sentontiae,  qui  con- 
stitutam  a  Christo  Domino  in  sua  Ecclesia  regimi- 
nis  formam  perrertentes  negant^  solum  Petrum  prae 
oaeteris  Apostolis,  sive  seorsum  sm^ulis  sive  ommbus 
simulj  vero  proprioque  iurisdiotionis  primatu  fuisse 
a  Chnato  instruotum :  aut  qui  affirmant  eumdem  pri- 
matum non  immediate,  directcque  ipsi  beato  Petro, 
sed  Eoolesiae,  et  p«r  hano  1111,  ut  ipsius  Eoolesiae  mi- 
nistro,  delatum  fulsso. 


Si  quis  iffitur  dixcrit,  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum 
non  esse  a  Christo  Dommo  constitutum  Apostolorum 
omnium  principem  et  totius  Ecclesiae  militautis  visi- 
bile  caput ;  yei  eumdem  honorb  tantum,  non  autem 
verae  propriaeque  iurisdiotionis  primatum  ab  eodem 
Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo  direote  et  immediate  ao- 
oepisse;  anathema  sit. 
•  • 

CAPUT  II. 

DE  FXBPXTUrr^TE  PBDCATUS    BEAK    PXTBI  IN  BOICANIS 

PONnriciBus, 

Quod,  autem  in  beato  Apostolo  Petro  pnncops  pas- 
torum  et  pastor  magnus  ovium  Dominus  Curistus 
lesus  in  porpetuam  salutem  ao  perenne  bonum  Eo- 
olesiae instituit,  id  eodem  auetore  in  Ecclesia,  quae 
ftindota  super  petram  ad  finem  saeculorum  usque  fir- 
ma  Btablt,  lugiter  durare  necesse  est.  NuUi  sane  du- 
bium,  imo  saeoulls  omnibus  notum  est,  quod  sanctus 
beatiasimnsque  Petrus,  Apostolorum  princeps  et  ca- 
put, fidelque  columna  et  Ecclesiae  catholicae  fUnda- 
mentum,  a  Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo,  Salvatoro 
humani  generis  ac  Bedemptore,  daves  regni  accepit: 
qui  ad  hoc  usque  tempus  et  semper  in  suis  suocessori- 
bus,  episcopis  sanotaeBomanao  Bedis,  ab  ipso  Ainda- 
taoj  elusque  oonseoratae  sanguine,  vivit  et  praesidet 
et  ludioium  exeroet.  |  Undo  quicumque  In  hao  Ca- 
thedra Petro  sncoedit,  in  secundum  Cnristi  ipsius  in- 
sUtutionem  primatum  Petri  in  universam  Ecdesiam 
obtinet.  Manet  ergo  dispositio  veritatis,  et  beatus 
Petrus  in  aooepta  fortitudlno  petrae  perseverans  bus- 
oepta  Eoolesiae  gubemacula  non  reliquit.  | 


•  Joan.  i.  43. 

t  Hatth.  xvl.  16-19. 

X  Joaoi  xzL  15-17. 


(  Cf.  Ephestol  ConcUli  Act.  iil. 

I  S.  Leo.  H.  Senn.  IIL  (al.  IL)  cap.  8. 


stant  fidth  of  the  universal  Church,  all  the  faithful 
must  believe  and  hold,  touching  the  institution,  tbo 
perpetuity,  and  the  nature  of  the  aocved  apostolic 
primacy,  m  whioh  stands  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  entire  Church :  and  to  proscribe  and  condemn  tho 
contrary  errors  so  nurtfol  to  the  flook  of  the  Lord. 

CHAPTEBI. 

OF  THE  INSTITUTION    07    THE    APOSrOLIO   rSXIIAOT    OT 
THE  BLESSED  PETEB. 

We  teach,  therefore,  and  declare  that,  aoeording  to 
the  testimonies  of  the  Qospel,  the  primacy  ot  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  Church  of  God  was  promised 
and  given  immediately  and  directly  to  blessed  Peter, 
the  aposUe.  by  Christ  our  Lord.  For  it  was  to  Simon 
alone,  to  wnom  He  had  already  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas,"  *  that,  after  he  had  professed  his 
fiuth,  *'  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
our  Lord  said,  **  Blessea  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jonm ; 
because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  tibee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  and  I  say  to  thee. 
that  tnou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  I  wiU  hoila 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevttl 
a^nst  it;  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  enalt  bind 
upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven;  mod 
wnatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven."  f  And  it  was  to  Simon  Peter 
alone  that  Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  ffave  the  ju- 
risdiction of  supreme  shepherd  and  nuer  over  the 
whole  of  His  fold*,  saying, "  Feed  my  lambs ; "  **  Feed 
my  sheep."  %  To  this  doctrine  so  deariy  sot  forth  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways understood  it.  are  plainly  opposodthe  pervone 
opinions  of  those  wno,  distorting  the  form  ofgorem* 
ment  established  in  ma  Church  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
deny  that  Peter  alone  above  the  other  apostles,  whe> 
ther  taken  separately  one  by  one  or  aU  together,  was 
endowed  by  Christ  with  a  true  and  real  prima^  of 
jurisdiction ;  or  who  assert  that  this  primaoy  was  not 
given  immediately  and  directly  to  blessed  Peter,  but 
to  the  Church,  and  through  her  to  him,  as  to  the  agent 
of  the  Church. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  say,  that  blessed  Peter 
the  Apostle  was  not  appointed  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
the  prince  of  all  the  apostles,  and  the  visible  head  ot 
the  whole  Church  mifitant;  or,  that  he  received  di- 
rectly and  immediately  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
only  the  primacy  of  honor,  and  not  that  of  true  and 
real  jurisdiction ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

OF  THE  PBBPETUmr  OF  THE  FBIXACT  OF  PETBB  IN  XBX 

BOICAN  PONTIFFS. 

What  the  prince  of  pastors  and  the  great  shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  our  Xiord  Jesus  Christ,  established  in 
the  person  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter  for  the  perpet- 
ual welfare  and  lasting  good  of  the  Church,  the  aame 
through  his  power  must  needs  last  forever  in  that 
Church,  which  1$  founded  upon  the  rock,  and  will 
stand  firm  till  the  end  of  time.  And  indeed  it  is 
well  known,  as  It  has  been  in  all  aees,  that  the  lioly 
and  most  blessed  Peter,  prince  anahead  of  Uie  a|>os- 
Ues,  pillar  of  the  fiuth  and  foundation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  who  received  from  our  Lord  J^sus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  and  Bedeemer  of  mankind,  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  this  present  time  and  at 
all  times  lives  and  presides  and  pronounces  judgment 
in  the  person  of  his  successors,  the  bishops  .of  the 
holy  Boman  see,  whioh  was  founded  by  him,  and  con- 
secrated by  his  blood.S  So  that  whoever  sucoeeds 
Peter  in  his  chair,  holds,  according  to  Christ's  own 
institution,  the  primacy  of  Peter  over  the  whole 
church,  what,  therefore,  was  once  established  by 
him  who  is  the  truth,  still  remains,  and  blessed  Pe- 
ter, retaining  the  strength  of  the  rock,  which  has 

♦  John !.  42.  +  Matt  xvi.  16-19.  t  John  xsL  15-17. 
I  Council  of  Eph.  sess.  ML 
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been  ffiven  to  him,  has  never  left;  the  hehn  of  the 
Ghordi  originally  intmated  to  him.* 

Hao  de  oaiiflft  ad  Bomannm  Bcoleaiam  propter  po-  For  this  reason  it  was  always  neoessaiy  for  eveiy 

tentiorem  princi^aUtatem  oeeesae  semper  Aiit  omnem  other  church,  that  is^e  faithAil  of  all  countries,  to 

convenire  Scdesiam,  hoo  eat,  eos,  qm  sunt  undique  have  recourse  to  the  JSoman  Church  on  account  of  its 

fidelea,  at  in  ea  Sede,  e  qua  veneraadae  oommunionis  superior  headshio,  in  order  that  being  joined,  as  mem- 

iura  in  omnes  dimanant,  tamquam  membra  in  oapite  bers  to  their  heaa,  with  this  see,  from  which  the  rights 

oonsodata,  in  unam  corporia  oompagem  coaleacerent.*  of  religious  communion  flow  unto  all,  they  might  be 

knitted  into  the  unity  of  one  body.f 

Si  quis  ergo  dixerit,  non  esse  ex  ipsius  Cristi  Domini  If,  therefore,  anv  one  shall  say  that  it  is  not  by 

institutione  sen  iure  divino,  ut  beatus  Petrus  in  pri-  the  mstitutlon  of  Christ  our  Lord  Himself,  or  by  di- 

matu  super  unlvsrssm  Boclesiam  habeat  perpetuos  vine  right,  that  blessed  Peter  has  .perpetual  succes- 

suooesBores ;  aut  Romanum  Pontiflcom  non  esse  beatl  sors  in  the  primaov  over  the  whole  Church ;  or,  that 

Petri  in  eodem  primatu  sucoessOrem ;  anathema  sit.  the  Roman  pontin  is  not  the  successor  of  blessed  Pe- 
ter in  this  primacy ;  let  him  be  anathema, 

CAPUT  IIL  CHAPTER  HI. 

DX  VI  ST  BATIOSS  FBQCJLTCS  BOXANI    POKTtXZOIS.  OF  tOE  POWSB  AJXD  KATUBX  OF  THE  FBUCACY  OF  TnB 

BOICAK  PONTIFF. 

Quaproj>ter  aperds  xnnixi  sacrarum  litterarum  test!-  Wherefore,  resting  upon  the  dear  testimonies    of 

moniis  et  inhaerentes  turn  Praedecessorum  Nostro-  holy  writ,  and  following  the  full  and  explicit  decrees 

rum  Bomanorum  Pontiflcum,  turn  Conciliorum  gene-  of  our  predecessors  the  Aoman  ppntifb,  and  of  gen- 

ralinm  disertis,  persplouisque  decretis,  innovamus  eralcouncils,we  renew  the  definition  of  the  OScumeni- 

oeoumenici  Ooncini  Florentini  definitlonem,  qua  ere-  cal  Council  of  Florence,  accor<Ung  to  which  all  the 

dendum  ab  omnibus  Ghristi  fldelibus  est,  sanctam  fidthful  of  Christ  must  believe  that  the  holy  apostolic 

Apostolicam  Bedem,  et  Romanum  Pontifloem  in  unl-  see  and  the  Roman  pontiff  hold  the  primacy  over  the 

versum  orbem  tenere  primatum.  et  ipsum  Pontiflcem  whole  world,  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  suoces- 

Romanum   sucoessorem   esse   oeati  Petri  principia  sorof  blessed  Peter  the  prince  of  tne  apostles,  and  the 

Apostolomm,  et  verum  Christ!  Yicarium,  totiusque  true  vicar  of  Christ,  and  is  the  head  of  the  whole 

Eoclesiae  caput,  et  omnium  Christianorum  patrem  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christiana ; 

ao  doctorem  existere ;  et  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  pascendi,  and  that  to  him,  in  the  blessed  Peter,  was  given  by 

regendl  et  gubemondi  universalem  Ecdesiam  a  Do-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fiUl  power  of  feeding,  ruling, 

mino  nostro  lesu  Christo  plenam  potestatem  tradltam  ftQ(i  governing  the  universal  Church ;  as  is  also  set 

esse ;  quemadmodum  etiam  in  gestls  oecumenioorum  forth  m  the  acts  of  the  (scumenical  councils,  and  in 

Conciliorum  et  sacris  oanonibus  oontlnetur.  the  sacred  canons. 

Docemus  proinde  et  declaramus,  Kcclesiam  Roma-  Wherefore,  we  teach  and  declare  that  the  Roman 

nam  disponente  Domino  super  omnes  alias  ordinariae  Church,  under  divine  providence,  possesses  a  head- 

potestatis  obtlnere  principatum,  et  banc  Romani  Pon-  ship  of  ordinary  power  over  all  otner  churches,  and 

tiflcis  Inrisdictionis  potestatem,  quae  vere  eplscopalis  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon^ 

est.  immediatam  esse :  ergs  quam  cuiuscumque  ritus  tiff^  which  is  truly  episoopa),  is  immediate,  toward 

et  aignitatis,  pastores  atque  fideles,  tarn  seorsum  sin-  which  the  pastors  and  faitnful  of  whatever  rite  and 

gull  quam  simul  omnes,  officio  hierarchicae  subordi-  dignity,  whether  singly  or  all  together,  are  bound  by 

nationis,  veraeque  obedieutiae  obstringuntur,  non  so-  the  duty  of  hierarchical  subordination  and  of  true 

lum  in  rebus,  ^uae  ad  fldem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  obedience,  not  onlv  in  things  which  appertain  to  faith 

iis,  quae  ad  disctplinam  et  regimen  Ecclesiae,  per  iind  morals,  but  likewise  in  those  things  whidi  oon- 

totum  orbem  diffUsae  pertinent ;  ita.  ut  custodlta  cum  cera  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  ohurdi 

Romano  Pontifioe  tarn  communionis,  quam  eiusdem  S{>read  throughout  the  world,  so  that  being  united 

fidei  professionis  unitate,  Ecclesia  Christi  sit  unus  with  the  Roman  pontiff^  both  in  communion  and  in 

grex  sub  uno  summo  pastore.     Haec  est  catholicae  profession  of  the  same  faith^  the  Church  of  Christ 

veritatis  doctrina,  a  qua  deviare  salva  fide  atque  sa-  may  be  one  fold  under  one  chief  shepherd.    This  is 

lute  nemo  potest.  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  truth,  fh>m  which  no  one  can 

depart  without  loss  of  fhith  and  salvation. 

Tantum  antem  abest,  ut  haec  Summi 
petestos  officiat'  ordinariae  oc  immediatae  i 

pall  inrisdictionis  potestati,  qua  Kpiscopi,  ^..  ^^ ^      ^^      . „ ^- r~j   

a  Splritu  Sancto  in  Apostolorum  locum  successerunt,  l^ave  been  instituted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 

tamquam  veri  Pastores  assignatos  sibi  greges,  singuli  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  apostles^  like  true  shep- 

singulos,  pascunt  et  regunt,  ut  eadem  a  supremo  et  herds,  feed  and  rule  the  flocks  assigned  to  them, 

universali  Pastore  asseratur,  roboretur  ac  vmdicetur,  ^^^  one  his  own ;  that,  on  the  conteury.  thia  their 

secandum  lllud  sancti  Grogorii  Magni :  Mens  honor  power  is  asserted,  strengthened,  and  vindicated,  by 

est  honor  universalis  Ecclesiae.     Mens  honor  est  the  supreme  and  universal  pastor;  as  St.  Gregoiy  the 

fratrum  meorum  solidus  vigor.    Turn  ego  vere  bono-  Great  saith :  ^'  My  honoris  the  honor  of  the  universal 

ratus  sum,  cum  singulis  qulbusque  honor  dobitus  Church ;  my  honor  is  the  solid  strength  of  my  breth- 

non  negatur.t  "^^^  >  then  am  I  trulv  honored  when  to  eadi  one  of 

them  the  honor  due  is  not  denied,*'  % 

Porro  ex  suprema  ilia  Romani  Pontlflois  potostate  Moreover,^  fh>m  that   supreme  authority  of  the 

gubemandi  universam  Ecdesiam  ins  eidem  esse  con-  Roman  pontiff  to  govern  the  universal  Church,  there 

seqtdtur,  in  huius  sui  munerls  exerdto  libere  commu-  follows  to  Mm  the  right,  in  the  exercise  of  this  his 

nioandi  cum  pastoribus  et  greglbus  totius  Ecclesiae,  office,  of  Areely  communicatlDg  with  the  pastors  and 

ut  iidem  ab  ipso  in  via  salutis  doceri  ac  regi  possint.  flocks  of  the  whole  Church,  tmit  they  may  be  taught 

Quare  damnamus  ac  reprobamus  illorum  sententias,  andguided  by  him  in  the  way  of  salvation, 

qui  banc  supremi  capitis  cum  pastoribus  et  gregibus  *    Wnerefore,  we  condemn  and  reprobate  the  opinions 

communicationem  hcite  impeairi  posse  dicunt,  aut  of  those  who  say  that  this  communication  of  the  sn- 

eamdem  reddunt  saecularl  potestati  obnoxiam,  ita  ut  premc  head  with  the  pastors  and  flocks  can  be  law- 

cootondant,  quae  ab  ApostoUca  Sede  vel  eius  auc-  ^^7  hindered,  or  who  make  It  subject  to  the  secular 

~~                                                      — — — — .  ^  g^  j^^^  Sena,  iit,  chap.  tU. 

♦  9.  Ircn.  adv.  Haer.  1.  111.  c.  &    Ep.  Ctonc  Aquilda.  +  St.  Irenaeos  against  Heieslefl,  book  111.  diap.  8.  Epist. 

8^,  inter  epp  8.  iJBbros.  ep.  xf .  of  Council  of  Aqalleia,  881,  Eplst.  St  Ambrose,  En.  xl. 

t£p.  ad  Eolog.  Alexandria.  l.vUi.ep.  XXX.  ^  St.  GregoryUie  Great  ad  Eulogias,  Eplat.  80. 
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toritote  ad  regimen  Ecdesioe  constitunntur,  vim  ac  power,  mainUining  that  tho  thin^  which  are  decreed 

vflJorom  non  habere,  nisi  potestatis  saeouhuriA  plaoito  dj  the  apostolic  see  or  under  its  anthorit7  for  the 

coufirmentur.                            ^  ^  government  of  the  Church,  have  no  force  or  value 

£t  quoniam  divino  Apostolioi  prlmatos  lure  Bo*  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the 

manus  Pontifex  universae  Eoolesiae  praeest  dooemus  secular  power.    And  since,  by  the  aivine  right  of 

etiam  et  dedaramus,  eum  esse  iudicem  supremum  apostolio  primacy,  the  Boman  pontiff  presides  over 

fidelium,*  et  in  omnibus  causis  ad  ezamen  ecolesi-  the  universal  churches,  we  also  teach  and  declare 

Bsticum  spectantibuB  ad  ipsius  posse  iudicium  re*  that  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithfttl,*  and 

curri  ;t  Sedis  vero   Apostolicae,   cuius   auctoritate  that  in  all  causes  calling  for  ecclesiastical  trial,  re- 

maior  non  est,  iadioium  a  nemino  fore  retractandum.  course  may  be  had  to  his  judgment,t  but  the  decision 

neque   ouiquam  de   eius   licere   iudicare   iudicio4  of  the  apostolic  see,  above  wnich  there  is  no  higher 

Quare  a  recto  veritatis  tramite  aberrant,  <|ui  affirm-  authoritv,  cannot  be  reconsidered  by  any  one,  nor  is 

ant,  licere  ab  iudiciis  Bomanorum  Pontiflcum  ad  it  lawful  to  any  one  to  sit  in  judgment  onhisjudg- 

oeoumenionm  Concilium  tamquam  ad  auctoritatcm  ment4 

Bomano  Pontifioe  suporiorem  appellaro.  Wherefore,  they  wander  away  fVom  the  right  path 

of  truth  who  assert  that  it  is  lawM  to  appeal  from 
tho  judgments  of  the  Boman  pontiffs  to  an  oecumeni- 
cal councU,  as  if  to  an  authority  superior  to  the  Boman 
pontiff. 

Si  quia  itaque  dixerit,  Bomanum  Pontlflocm  bo-  Therefore,  if  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Boman 

here  tantummodooffioiuminspectlonls  vol  directionis,  pontiff  holds  only  the  chaise  of  inspection  or  diree- 

non  autem  plenam  et  supremam  potestatem  iurisdio-  tion,  and  not  full  and  supreme  power  of  jurisdiction 

tionis  in  universam  Eoolesiam,  non  solum  in  rebus,  over  the  entire  Church,  not  only  in  things  which  per- 

3uae  ad  fidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  quae  aa  tain  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which 

isciplinam  et  regimen  £oclesiae  per  totum  orbem  pertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 

diffasae  pertinent ;  aut  eum  habere  tantum  potiores  Church  spread  throughout  the  whole  world :  or,  that 

partes,  non  vero  totam  plenitudinem  huius  supremae  he  possesses  only  the  chief  part  and  not  the  entire 

|K>testatis;  aut  banc  eius  potestatem  non  esse ordina-  plenitude  of  this  supreme  power;  or,  that  this  his 

liam  et  immediatam  sive  in  omnes  ao  singulaa  ecolo-  power  is  not  ordinaiv  and  immediate,  both  as  regards 

sias  sive  in  omnes  ot  singuloa  pastores  et  fldeles ;  all  and  each  of  the  churches,  and  all  and  each  of  the 

anathema  sit.  pastors  and  faithful ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

CAPUT  IV.  CHAPTEB  IV. 

DB  BOlLtNI  POSmnCIS  I2arALLIBILI  HAGISTEItXO.  OF  TBS  XITTALUBLI  ▲OTHOBXTT    OV  TBB  BOIIAV  FOX- 

HTF  nr  teaohiko. 

Ipso  autem  ApostoUco  primatu,  quem  Bomanus  This  holy  see  has  ever  held — ^the  unbroken  custom 
Pontifex  tamc^uam  Petri  pnnoipis  Apostolorum  sue-  of  the  Church  doth  prove — ^and  the  oecumenical  coun- 
cessor  in  universam  Eoolesiam  obtinet.  supremam  cils,  those  especially  in  which  the  East  joined  with 
quoque  magisterii  potestatem  oomprenendi,  hoco  the  West,  in  union  of  faith  and  of  charifir,  have  de- 
Sancta  Sedes  semper  tenuit,  perpetuus  Ecclesiae  usus  clared  that  in  this  apostolic  primacv,  which  the  Bo- 
comprobat;  ipsaque  oecumenica  Concilia,  ea  imprimis,  man  pontiff  holds  over  the  universal  Church,  aa  sue- 
in  <iuibus  Cnens  oum  occidento  in  fidei  charitatisi^ue  cesser  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  there  is 
unionem  oonveniebat,  dedaraverunt.  Patrea  eniiu  also  contiuned  the  supreme  power  of  authoritative 
Conoilii  ConstantinopoUtani  quart!,  maiorum  vestigiis  teaching.  Thus  the  fathers  or  the  fourth  Council  of 
inhaerentes,  hanosolemnemedidcruntprofessionem:  Constantinople,  following^  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Prima  salus  est,  rectae  fidei  reguUun  custodire.  Et  'predecessors,  put  forth  this  solemn  profession : 
quia  non  potest  Domini  nostri  lesu  Christi  praeter-  **  The  first  law  of  salvation  is  to  xeep  the  rule  of 
mitti  sententia  dicentis :  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hano  true  faith.  And  whereas  the  words  of  our  liord 
petram  aediflcabo  Eodesiam  meam,  haec,  quae  dicta  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  bv,  who  sud :  Thou 
sunt,  rerum  probantur  effectibus,  quia  in  oede  Apos-  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  chmch 
tolica  immaoulata  est  semper  oitholica  reservatfi  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  these  words,  which  He  spake,  are 
religio,  et  sancta  oelebrata  dootrina,  Ab  huius  ergo  proved  true  by  facts ;  for  in  the  apostolic  see,  the 
fide  et  doctrina  sepanui  minime  cupientes,  speramus.  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  preserved  unapotted, 
ut  in  una  communione,  quam  Sede  Apostolica  praodi-  and  the  holy  doctrine  has  been  announced.  There- 
cat,  esse  mereamur,  in  qua  est  integra  et  vera  Chris-  fore,  wishing  never  to  bo  separated  from  the  Ikith  and 
tianae  reli^onia  Bolidita8.S  Approbante  veroLugdu-  teacning  of  this  see,  wo  hope  to  be  worthy  to  abide 
nenisConciliosecundo,  Graeciprofcssisunt:Sanctam  in  that  one  communion  wiiich  the  apostolie  see 
Bomanam  Eodesiam  summum  et  plenum  primatum  preaches,  in  which  is  the  fhlland  true  firmneaa  of  the 
et  principatum  super  universam  Eoolesiam  catholicam  Christian  religion."  S 

obtinere,  quem  se  ab  ipso  Domino  in  beato  Petro  So,  too,  the  (Greeks,  with  the  approval  of  the  seeond 

Apostolorum  principe  sive  vertice,  cuius  Bomanus  council  of  Lyons,  professed,  that  tho  holy  Boman 

Pontifex  est  auooessor,  oum  potestatis  plenitudine  Church  holds  over  the  universal  Catholic  Church  a 

reoepisse  veraoiter  et  humiliter  recognoscit ;  et  siout  supreme  and  f^ll  primacy  and  headship,  which  she 

prae  caeteris  tenetur  fidei  veritatem  aefendere,  sic  et,  truthfhlly  and  humbly  acknowledges  that  she  received 

si  quae  de  fide  subortae  fuerint  quaestiones,  suo  de-  with  fulness  of  power,  fVom  the  Lord  Himself  in  bless- 

bent  iudido  definiri.    Florontinum  dcnique  Concili-  ed  Peter,  the  prince  or  head  of  the  apostles,  of  wliom 

um  deflnivit:  Pontiflcem  Bomanum,  vcrum  Christi  thQBomanpontiffisthe  successor;  and  as  she,be3rond 

Vicarium,    totiusque   Ecclesiae  caput   et  omnium  theothers,  is  bound  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  fkith,  so 

Christianorum  patrem  ao  doctorem  existero ;  et  ipsi  if  any  Questions  arise  concerning  faith,  they  should 

in  beato  Petro  pasoendL  re^ndi  ao  gubcmandi  uni-  be  dedaed  by  her  judgment.  And  finally,  the  Cooncil 

versalem  Ecdesiam  a  Domino  nostro  lesu  Christq  of  Florence  defined  that  the  Boman  pontiff  is  true 

plenam  potestatem  traditam  esse.  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  Church, 

«  Pti  P.  Yl.  Breve  Super  SoUdltale,  d.  S8  Sov.  1TB6.  •  Plus  VI.  Brief  Super  SoUdiUte. 

t  Ooncn.  (Ecnm.  Loirann,  U.  t  Second  Council  of  Lyon*. 

±  Ep.  Nicolai  I.  ad  Michaelem  Imperatorem.  1  Nicholas  I.  Epist.  ad  Mlchachrai  Imperatorem. 

I  Ex  formula  S.  Hormisdae  Papae^  prout  ab  Hadriano  |  Formula  of  St  Hormisdas  Pope,  as   proposed    by 

n.  Patrtbns  Concilll   Oecumcufci  VlII.,  Constantino-  Hadrian  IL  to  the  Ikthcn  of  the  eighth  genend  Council, 

politoni  IV.,  proposita  et  ab  llsdem  Bubscripta  est  (Oonstantinop.  IV.,)  and  subecribod  by  them. 
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and  the  fktlier  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  that 

to  him,  in  the  blessed  Peter,  was  given  b^  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  taHl  power  of  feeding  and  rulinff  and 

governing  the  universal  Church.    (John  xzi.  1&-17.) 

Huic  pastorali  muncri  ut  satisfacerent,  Praedooes-        In  order  to  fhlfll  this  pastoral  obaige,  our  pred- 

sores  Nodtri  indefessam  sempor  operam  dedcrunt,  ut    ocessors  have  ever  labored  unweariedly  to  spread  the 

salutaris  Christi  doctrina  apud  omnes  terrae  populos    saving  doctrine  of  Christ  among  all  the  nations  of  the 

propagaretur,  parique  cura  vigilarunt,  ut,  ubi  recepta    earth,  and  with  equal  oare  have  watched  to  preserve 

asset,  sinoera  et  pura  oonservarotur.    Quocirca  totiua    itpure  and  unchanged  where  it  had  been  received. 

orbis  Antistltes,  nunc  singuli,  nunc  in  Sjnodis  con-    Wiierefore  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world,  some- 

gregati,  longam  ecclesiarum  consuetudinem  et  anti-    times  singly,  sometimes  assembled  in  synods,  fol- 

quae  regulae  formam  seouentes,  ea  praosertim  peri-    lowing  the  long-established  custom  of  the  churches 

cula,  quae   in  negotiis  ndei  emergebant,  ad  nano    (S.  Cyril,  Alex,  ad  S.  Coelest.  Pap.),  and  the  form  of 

Sedem  Apostolicam  retulorunt,  ut  ibi  potlssimum     ancient  rule  (St.  Innocent  1.  to  councils  of  Carthage 

resaroirentur  damna  fldei,  ubi  fides  non  potest  sentire    and  Milevi),refeTTed  to  this  apostolic  see  those  dangers 

defectum.*    Bomani  autom  Pontiflces,  prout  tem-    especially  which  arose  in  matters  of  faith,  in  order 

porum  et  rerum  conditio  suadebat,  nunc  convocatis    that  imuries  to  faith  might  best  be  healed  there 

oecumenicis  Conciliis  aut   explorata  Ecclesiae  per    where  tne  futh  could  never  fail.*    And  the  Boman 

orbem  dispersae  sententia^  nunc  per  S  jnodos  paiticu-    pontiffs,  weighing  the  condition  of  times  and  drcum- 


oonsentanea.  Deo  adiutoro,  cognovcrant.  Neque  synods,  sometimes  using  such  other  aids  as  Divine 
onim  Petri  successoribus  Spiritus  Sonctus  promissus  Frovidence  supplied,  defined  that  those  doctrines 
est.  ut  eo  revelante  novam  doctrinam  patefiicerent,  should  be  held,  which,  by  the  old  of  Gk>d,  they  knew 
sea  ut  eo  assistente  traditam  per  Apostolos  revela-  to  be  conformable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  isnd  the 
tionem  seu  fidei  depositum  sancte  custodirent  et  apostolic  traditions.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
fideliter  exponerent  Quorum  quidem  apostolicam  promised  to  the  suocessorsof  Peter,  that  they  may 
doctrinam  omnes  venerabiles  Patres  amploxi  et  sanoti  make  known  a  new  doctrine  Teveided  by  him,  but 
Doctores  orthodoxi  yencrati  atoue  socuti  sunt;  pie-  that,  through  his  assistance,  they  may  sacredly  guard 
•N  nlssime  scientes,  hano  sancti  Petri  Sedem  ab  omni  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  revelation  delivered  by 
semper  erroreilllbotampermanere^ secundum  Domini  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  deposit  of  faith.  And  this 
Salvatoris  nostri  divinam  poUicitationem  discipu-  their  apostolic  teaching,  all  the  yenerable  fathers 
lorum  suorum  principi  fiustam :  Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  ut  have  embraced,  and  the  noly  orthodox  doctors  have 
non  defioiat  fldea  tua,  et  tu  aliquando  oonversus  con-  revered  and  followed,  knowin|f  most  certainly  that 
firma  firatres  tuos.  this  see  of  St.  Peter  ever  remains  firee  from  all  error, 

according  to  the  divine  promise  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  mode  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  fitith  fail  not,  and  thou,  be- 
ing once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.  (Conf.  St. 
Agatho,  £p.  ad  Imp.  a  Cone.  QScum.  YI.  ap{>robat.) 
Hoc  igitur  veritatls  et  fidci  numquam  defloientis       Therefore,  this  gift  of  truth,  and  of  nith  which 
'    charisma  Petroeiusque  in  hac  Cathedra  successoribus     fails  not,  was  diidnely  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his 
divinitus  coUatum  est,  ut  excelso  suo  munere  in  om-    successor^  in  this  chair,  that  they  should  exercise 
nium  saltttem  fungerentur,  ut  universus  Cl^ti  grex    their  high  ofilce  for  the  salvation  of  all,  that  through 

Ser  eos  ab  erroris  venenosa  esca  aversus,  coelestis  them  the  universal  flock  of  Christ  ahonld  be  turned 
octrinae  pabulo  nutriretur,  ut  sublata  schismatia  away  from  the  poisonous  food  of  error,  and  should 
oocasione  Ecclesia  tota  una  conservaretur  atquo  suo  be  nourished  with  the  food  of  heayenly  doctrine,  and 
fandamento  innixa  firma  ad  versus  infer!  portas  con-  that,  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed,  the  en- 
sisteret.  tire  Church  should  be  preserved  one,  and,  planted  on 

her  foundation,  should  stand  firm  against  the  gates 
of  hell. 
At  vero  cum  hac  ipsa  aetato,  ^ua  salutlfera  Apos-  Nevertheless,  since  in  this  present  age,  when  the 
tolioi  muneris  efficocia  vel  moxmie  re<iuiritar,  non  saving  efiica<7'  of  the  apostolic  office  is  exceedingly 
pauci  inveniantur,  qui  illius  auctoritati  obtrectant ;  needed,  there  are  not  a  few  who  caip  at  its  authority ; 
neoessarinm  omnino  esse  censemus,  praerogativam.  we  Judge  it  alto^ther  necessary  to  solemnly  ae- 
quam  uni^enitua  Dei  Filius  cum  summo  pastorah  dare  the  prerogative,  which  the  only-begotten  Son 
officio  comungere  di^^natus  est,  solemniter  asserere.       of  God  hais  deigned  to  unite  to  the  supreme  pastoral 

Itaque  Noa  tradition!  a  fidei  Christianae  exordio  office, 
perceptae  fideliter  inhaerendo,  ad  Dei  Salvatoris  Wherefore,  fidthAilly  adhering  to  the  tradition 
nostngloriam  religionis  Cathoucae  exaltationem  et  handed  down  flromthe  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
Christumomm  populorum  salutem,  saoro  approbante  tian  fidth,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exal- 
^  Condlio,  docemua  et  divinitus  revelatum  dogma  esse  tation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
^  definimua:  Bomanum  Pontificem,  cum  ex  Cathedra  Christianpeoples.with  the  approbation  of  the  sacred 
loquitur,  id  est,  cum  omnium  Christianorum  Pastoris  council,  we  teacn  and  defiiie  it  to  be  a  doctrine 
et  Doctoris  munere  fhn^ens,  pro  suprema  sua  Apos-  divinely  revealed :  that  when  the  Boman  pontiff 
tolioa  anotoritate  doctnnam  de  fide  vol  moribus  ab  speaks  ex  eatAedra,  that  is,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
uni versa  Ecclesia  tenendam  deflnit,  per  assiatentiam  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and 
divinam,  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  promissam,  ea  infalli-  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolical  authority,  he  de- 
bilitate pollere,  qua  divinus  Bedemptor  Ecclesiam  fines  that  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  is  to  be  held 
suam  in  definienda  doctrina  de  fide  vel  moribus  in-  by  the  universal  Church,  he  possesses,  through  the 
structam  esse  voluit;  ideoque  eiusmodi  Bomani  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  the  blessed 
Pontiilcia  deflnitiones  ex  sese,  non  autem  ex  consensu  Peter,  that  Infkllibility  with  which  the  divine  Bo- 
Boolesiae,  irreformabUes  esse.  deemerwilled  His  Churoh  to  be  endowed,  in  defining 

a  doctrine  of  fidth  or  morals ;  and  therefore  that  such 
definitions  of  the  Boman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of 
themselves,  and  not  by  force  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church  thereto. 


*0r.  St.  Bern.  Bplst.  19Q.  •  St.  Bernard,  Ep.  180. 
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REDDING,  CYRUS. 


REFORMED  CHURCH. 


Si  quiB  outemhoio  Nostnie  definition!  oontradioere, 
quod  i>euB  avenat,  praeaumpBerit ;  anathema  sit. 

Datum  Bomae,  in  publica  Seasione  in  Vatieana 
Basilica  solemniter  celebrata,  anno  Inoamationis 
Dominieae  milleBimo  octin^ntesimo  Beptuagesimo, 
die  decima  ootava  luliu 

PontiiioatuB  KoBtri  anno  vigeaimo  qointo. 

Ita  est. 

I08EPHUS, 
Episcopus  S.  Hippoliti,Secretariu8  Concilii  Yaticani. 


And  if  any  one  shaU  jpraame,  whioih  Ood  fbrbid, 
to  oontradiot  this  our  definition :  let  him  be  anathema. 
Given  in  Borne,  in  the  Pubue  SeBsion,  solemnly 
celebrated  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  in  the  vear  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  one  thoufiand  eignt  hundred 
and  Beventy,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
twenty-fiiUi  year  of  our  PontUioate. 

Ita  eat. 
JOSEPH,  BxBHOF  OF  8t.  Poltek, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 


REDDING,  Ctbus,  an  English  Joamalist  and 
author,  bom  at  Penrhyn,  Cornwall,  in  1785 ; 
died  in  London,  Hay  28,  1870.  In  1806  he 
went  to  London  and  joined  the  editorial  corps 
of  the  Pilot,  and  subsequently  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Plynumth  Chronicle, 
From  1815  to  1818  he  resided  in  France,  and 
edited  OalignanVB  Ifeuenger  and  the  Dramatic 
Beview.  He  also  published  various  literary  and 
political  pamphlets  during  that  period.  In 
1820  he  Joined  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet^  in 
editing  Colbnm's  JV<no  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
was  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  him 
for  upward  of  ten  years.  In  1 830  they  assumed 
the  management  of  The  Metropolitan,  which 
soon  proved  a  financial  failure.  Mr.  Kedding 
afterward  edited  two  provincial  papers,  but  his 
chief  services  to  literature  were  outside  of  the 
editorial  sanctum.  Among  his  works  are  a 
collection  of  Poems  entitled  "  Gahrielle,"  pub- 
lished in  1829,  "History  of  Wines,"  1838; 
"  Velasco,''  a  novel,  1846 ;  "  Abstract  of  Evi- 
dence on  the  Wine  Duties,**  1852;  "Fifty 
Years'  Recollections,  Literary  and  Personal," 
1858;  "Memoirs  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
Keeping  up  Appearances,  a  Novel  of  English 
Life,"  1860;  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'' 
1862 ;  "  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Misery"  and 
"Yesterday  and  To-day,"  1863;  and  "Past Ce- 
lebrities whom  I  have  Kiiown,"  1866.  He  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Thiers's  "  History  of  the 
Consulate,"  with  notes ;  and  "  Hlustrated  Itine- 
raries of  Cornwall  and  of  Lancashire ; "  wrote 
from  notes  "  The  Travels  of  Captain  Andrews 
in  South  America,"  and  "Pandurang  Hari,"  an 
Eastern  story.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
"  Departmental  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Wine  Products  of  France." 

REFORMED  CHURCH.  This  is  the  col- 
lective name  of  a  number  of  churches  descend- 
ing from  the  reformatory  movement  which 
was  begun  by  Calvin.  The  largest  hranches, 
besides  the  two  American,  are  those  of  Holland 
(where  there  are  two  branches,  one  state 
church  and  one  independent),  of  Hungary,  of 
Switzerland  (where  this  church  has,  however, 
in  every  canton  an  independent  organization), 
and  France.  In  Germany,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Reformed  Church  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  Unttbd  Evangelioal  CHtrKon. 

I.  Refobmed  Chuboh  in  Ambbioa  (latb 
Dutch).  The  following  statistics  show  the 
number  of  churches,  ministers,  and  commu- 


nicanta,  of  the  different  claases  of  the  Church 
in  North  America,  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1870: 


CLASSES. 


Albany , 

Arcot 

Bei^en 

Beigen,  8oixth...... 

Cayuga, 

Goncra 

Grand  Blyer 

Greene 

Holland , 

Hndaon 

nUnois 

KlnijfSton 

Long  laland,  North. 
Lonff  Island,  South. 

Michigan 

Konmoath 

Monlxomexy 

New  Brunswick. . . . . 

New  York 

New  York,  South... 

Grange 

Paramus 

Passaic 

Philadelphia 

Pooji^eepsle 

Raman 

Renssetaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie , 

Ulster , 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 
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ChorehMi  lOaUtfM.} 

17 

16 

15 

11 

IS 

18 

17 

81 

IS 

12 

19 

12 

8 

6 

11 

10 

16 

12 

9 

12 

14 

18 

18 

10 

16 

4 

14 

16 

9 

7 

8 

10 

28 

15 

10 

20 

17 

83 

6 

7 

22 

25 

18 

18 

13 

16 

14 

16 

11 

17 

16 

SO 

18 

14 

16 

13 

13 

15 

12 

7 

13 

17 

15 

15 

80 

14 

464 

498 

2,755 
868 
905 

2,795 
802 

1,856 
973 

i»m 

1.676 
1516 
1400 
1,974 
8,820 
ZMA 

664 
1,019 
1,243 
2,012 
4,268 
1,466 
2,780 
2,490 
l,6n 
2,784 
2,061 
2,860 
1854 
1,646 
2,017 

951 
1,8TD 
1.7!0 
1,667 

61,444 


The  namher  of  families  reported  is  88,552 ; 
baptisms  (infants  and  adalts),  4,895;  cate- 
chumens, 22,476;  ^4n  Biblical  instruction^ ^* 
28,886;  Bunday-school  scholars,  48,411.  The 
contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent 
purposes  were  $281,647.36;  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  $906,034.27. 

II.  Kefobusd  Ohuboh  ih  ths  United  Statbb 
(latb  Gebmak  Befobmbd).  IlIlq  Almanac  qf 
the  Bqformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
for  1871,  gives  the  following  as  the  scheme 
of  the  church  organization:  Over  the  Con- 
gregation is  tiie  Consistory.  Over  the  Con* 
sistories  is  the  Classis.  Over  the  Classes  is 
the  District  Synod.  Over  the  District  Syn- 
ods is  the  General  Synod,  the  highest  body. 
There  are  four  District  Synods.  The  oldest,  the 
Mother  Synod,  commonly  called  the  Eastern 
Synod,  is  officially  called  <'  The  Synod  of  the 
Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States,"  or- 
ganised in  1747,  and  divided  into  districts  or 
Classes  in  1819.  In  1820  the  Ohio  ClassU  wsa 
organized.    In  1824  this  body  became  a  Synod, 
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now  known  as  ''The  Bynod  of  Ohio  and  Ad- 
jacent States."  The  third  Synod  was  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  is  called  ''The  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Northwest."  The 
fourth  and  last  Synod  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  and  called  "The  Pittsbnrg  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States." 
Its  territory  is  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  The  General  Synod 
meets  only  every  three  years.  It  met  the  first 
time  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1863 ;  in  Dayton,  0., 
in  1866;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1869;  and 
will  meet  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1872.  The 
Eastern  Synod  and  Pittsburg  Synod  always 
meet  in  October  or  November  of  every  year ; 
while  their  Classes  meet  in  the  spriug.  The 
Synod  of  Ohio  and  tho  Synod  of  the  North- 
west meet  annually  in  tiiie  spring,  and  their 
Classes  in  the  falL 

The  publications  of  this  Church  are  two 
weekly,  tlu*ee  monthly,  and  one  quarterly — 
in  all,  six — ^periodicals,  in  English,  two  week- 
ly, one  semi-monthly,  two  monthly,  and  one 
quarterly,  in  German.  Its  literary,  theologi- 
cal, and  other  institutes,  consist  of  seven  col- 
leges, three  collegiate  institutes,  one  female 
college^  one  mission-house,  one  select  school, 
two  theological  seminaries,  and  two  orphan- 
houses — ^the  last  taking  care  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eig^t  orphans.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  ministers  preach  in  German,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty*five  preach  in  English. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
ministers,  congregations,  and  members  in  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1870: 


CLASSES. 


Eaet  Pamsylvania. . 

LeiMixion 

Zlon 

Maryland . .  .■. 

Nortb  Carolina 

Ylrginfa 

PhifadelpbU 

Mercera  bms; 

Goshenhoppen 

Kew  York 

Lancaster 

East  BnsqnehaDna . 
West  Snsqnehanna. 

ClarloB 

8t.Paar8 

West  New  York.... 

Hiaml 

Lancaster 

Westmoreland 

ToscArawas 

Tiffin 

8t.  John*8 

Illinois 

Iowa 

St  Joseph 

Sheboygan 

Indiana 

Heidelberg 

Brie 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 


Total. 


Minlston. 

21 
29 
20 
S8 

9 

8 
82 
28 
18 
11 
19 
22 
14 

8 
16 

7 
98 
16 
19 
14 
11 
24 
12 
li 
28 
12 
14 

9 
12 
19 

6 


CongragB- 


72 
64 
76 
60 
22 
25 
99 
66 
58 

7 
84 
88 
61 
99 
80 

9 
02 
28 
64 
40 
99 
60 
90 
lA 
62 
16 
94 
99 
90 
18 

7 


Mctsbcn. 


626     11479        917,910 


14,922 
12,178 
8,664 
6,607 
2,086 
1,711 
6,791 
6,064 
8,449 
906 
8,106 
7,188 
8,667 
8,218 
2,624 
1,419 
6,201 
7,187 
8,228 
9,868 
1,247 
4,488 
807 
661 
8,038 
1.202 
1,246 
1,696 
1,407 
812 
416 


The  nnmber  reported  nnder  the  head  of  '^  com- 
municants"  is  96,728;  the  nnmber  reported 
under  the  head  of  ^^nnconfirmod  members ''  is 


68,862;  baptisms  reported,  12,776,  confirma- 
tions, 7,068;  SnndayHSchools,  1,019;  scholars, 
49,960:  benevolent  contributions.  $76,458.16. 
III.  The  following  statement  gives  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Beformed  Church  in  Eu- 
rope, ezdnaiTe  of  those  in  England,  and  of  the 
Reformed  congregations  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  United  Church  of  Germany : 

In  Switxerland 1,418,000 

In  Germany 600,000 

In  France 400,000 

In  Holland 1,860,000 

In  Russia 200.000 

InHnnsary 1,468,000 

In  Siebenbflzgen  (Transylyania) 297,400 

In  Austria 119,000 

Total M47,400 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island  manifest  an  active  solicitude  for  their 
State  interests.  At  both  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  debates  upon  important 
measures  were  full  and  animated ;  the  fifteenth 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  to  9, 
during  the  discussion  of  which  there  arose  the 
question  of  a  necessity  for  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  to  place  it  in  accordance 
with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  as  in  the  present 
form  it  discriminates  against  naturdi^ed  citi- 
zens in  their  qualifications  as  voters,  and  it  was 
also  held  to  be  a  grievance  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  made  between  native-bom  citi- 
zens in  the  matter  of  property. 

An  amendment  of  tne  constitution  was  pre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  dis- 
cussed whether  the  adoption  of  such  alteration 
in  the  State  constitution  should  be  referred  to 
a  convention,  or  to  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  foiled. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  Cove  Lands  re- 
ceived much  attention  before  final  acyustment. 
These  are  water-lands  valued  at  about  $2,000,- 
000,  which  the  colony  ceded  to  the  towns,  May 
28,  1707.  By  common  law,  however,  the  title 
to  such  soil  covered  by  tide-water  vests  in  the 
State,  where  it  still  remained  for  want  of  ex- 
plicit terms  of  conveyance.  There  had  there- 
fore been  a  considerable  contest  as  to  the  par- 
ticular ownership  between  the  State  and  the 
city  of  Providence,  and,  as  in  their  present  con- 
dition they  are  of  value  to  neither,  and  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  their  unimproved  state, 
the  matter  was  at  last  settled  by  the  following 
resolution : 

£$$oh«d,  That  the  Oeneral  Treasurer  of  the  State 
be,  and  hereby  is,  instructed  to  execute  a  conveyance 
to  the  city  01  Providence  of  all  the  right,  title,  aud 
interest  that  the  State  has  in  and  to  the  Cove  Lands 
(so  called)  in  scdd  city,  beinff  the  lands  now  or  here- 
tofore flowed  by  tide-water  above  Weybossot  Bridge 
in  said  city ;  said  conveyance  to  be  made  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  this  State,  whenever  the 
oi^  of  Providence  shall  pay  to  the  State  the  sum  of 
two  hun^ired  thousand  dollars  in  a  aatiafaetQiy  bond 
to  be  approved  by  the  Qovomor,  payable  in  five  years 
without  interest,  provided  that  said  bond  be  executed 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
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Another  very  important  measure  passed  by  i*  unfit  to  bo  longer  introsted  with  the  control  of  the 

the  General  Assembly  was  the  abolition  of  im-  Government. 

prisonment  for  debt,  by  a  Tote  of  66  yeas  to  The  Repablioan  Conyention  also  assembled 

2  nays;  this  reform  has  been  discussed  and  in Providenoe,  and  renominated Seth Padelford 

pressed  for  years,  but  opinion  in  the  State  has  for  Governor,  Pardon  W.  Stevens  for  Lieuten- 

been  so  conservative  that  the  Legislatore  of  ant*Govemor,  John  R.  Bartlett  for  Secretary 

this  year  has  been  the  first  to  take  the  respon-  of  State,  Willard  Sayles  for  Attomey-Generid, 

sibility  of  the  measare.  and  Samuel  A.  Parker  for  General  Treasurer. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  deliberated  upon  No  platform  was  adopted, 
a  petition  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  At  the  election,  Padelford  (Republican)  re* 
franchise  to  women,  and  the  prominent  female  oeived  10,498  votes  for  Governor,  and  Pierce 
advocates  of  the  movement  had  a  hearing  in  6,295.  Republican  majority,  4,198.  The  Le- 
the House ;  they  ure&d.  the  State  Legislature,  gislature  was  divided  as  follows :  Senate,  Re- 
which  had  been  the  first  to  grant  religious  tol-  publicans,  25 ;  House,  54 ;  Democrats,  Senate, 
eration  and  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  not  9 ;  House,  18. 

to  be  behind  in  going  one  step  farther,  and  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
granting  the  ballot  to  women.  The  petition  the  war  was  t4,000,000,  of  which  sum,  $1,072,- 
was  reported  back,  with  the  recommendation  500  had  been  paid  principally  firom  collections 
of  the  uuyority  of  the  committee  that  the  peti-  made  from  the  General  Government  for  State 
tioners  be  granted  leave  to  withdraw  their  dues,  accruhig  from  military  services  rendered 
memorial  from  the  files  of  the  House,  as  it  was  and  supplies  nimished,  leaving  an  outstanding 
considered  that  to  comply  with  it  would  be  balance  of  $2,927,500  due  in  State  bonds,  bear- 
wrong,  because  the  privilege  was  claimed  as  a  ing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
natural  right;  in  this  opinion  the  committee  semi-annually.  None  of  these  bonds  are  pay- 
were  unable  to  coincide,  frtmchise  beuig  con-  able  previous  to  the  year  1882,  and  some  of 
sidered  a  social  trust  which  society  confers  them  not  until  1893  and  1894.  The  Treasurer 
upon  its  citizens ;  and  in  the  present  case  there  has  redeemed  of  this  amount  $152,000,  thereby 
was  not  sufficient  general  demand  to  show  that  reducing  the  State  debt  to  $2,775,500. 
it  was  important.  There  are  twenty-five  institutions  for  savings 

There  were  two  State  Conventions  held  in  the  State.'  The  number  of  depositors  in  the 

during  the  year,  at  both  of  which  the  attend-  aggregate  is  67,288,  and  the  amount  deposited 

ance  was  unusually  large.    At  the  Democratic  is  $27,067,072.18.    The  Providence  Institution 

Convention,  L3rman  Pierce  was  nominated  for  for  Savings  has  the  largest  amount,  npward  of 

Governor,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  five  million  dollars  standing  to  the  credit  of 

unanimously  adopted :  16J551  depositors. 

,.    T    :>  mt.  .  .1.    Tx                 «  ni.  i.    Y  ^     •.  rrovidenoe  contains  almost  one-third  of  the 

Resolved,  That  the  pemooraoy  of  Bhode  Island  inhabitants  of  the  State.    The  assessed  value 

now,  as  heretofore,  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  ^  ."           ,.r^\         ^V7         ^    V-Ti     aT« 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  demand,  and  of  its  wealth  is  as  follows :  Real  estate,  $52,- 

will  maintiun  for  others,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  538,700 ;  personal  estate,  $40,565,100 :   total, 

rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  the  several .  States  $98,108,800.    The  amount  of  tax  is  $1,256,901.- 

ond  the  people  thereoCby  the  fandam^^  3q       ^  ^^    ^^j      f  taxation  $1.85  on  each 

thf^S^iuatw'^tti^^^  $100.   ThennmWofindnstnd^^^^ 

and  allowed  the  exeroiae  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  lu  the  State  of  all  kmds  is  1,180,  against  1,459 

the  same  terms  as  native-bom  citisena.  in  1865,  and  1,191  in  1860. 

Re»olved,  That  the  present  twiff  is  a  gfross  outrage  The  cause  of  education  is  in  a  prosperous 

SitTSril^'ntt^^faKifig^'t^^^^  *^"*'n.«'^n^  towu  .ppropri^ion.  for  th« 

by  compelling  them  to  pay  nnneoessarily  exorbitant  7^^  we  $16,000  more  than  m  1869 ;  more  and 

prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  better  school-buildings  have  been  erected  than 

Rewhedy  That  the  internal  revenue  system  is  blun-  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  weeks 

^fSS^l  "^S^vlnJa  *S>M^t??hrTreM^'''^il  Vum  ^^  *®^^^'  ^*^®  ^^^  increased ;  the  State  Board 
be  on^felsTnquStorSl.^MdVtng'^wSS  formless  ^^  Education  has  been  organiwd,  and  j»f»  en- 
number  of  officials.  tered  upon  its  work  with  earnestness,  fidelity^ 
Be»olvedy  That  the  Kepublican  party,  and  the  prea-  and  zeaL  The  Governor  recommends  the  es- 
ent  AdminUtration,  preach  economy  so  fire4uently,  tablishment  of  a  Normal  and  Training  School 

^JSd''&fc^r"f1tS^Ki^«  hl^"^  fof  »««*•".  -"d  an  Iu<h.5Wd  School  for  the 

truthful  when  he  said  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  benefit  of  the  more  than  8,000  chddren  between 

President  would  do  anything  in  the  way  of  retrench-  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  are  growing 

mont  and  reform.  up  in.  ignorance,  without  any  school  instmc- 

*^^5^  I'^^'^V M  ^«™^»*^^  P*?'ltC*^®*?^^  tion.    The  Superintendent  of  Schools  makes 

of  Bhode  Island  holds  now,  as  ever,  that  the  national  «^«««i.«x^^^„/l^^««^^;««xi,^^„^^i««„«i»,^i„ 

debt  should  be  paid  exactly  according  to  the  contract.  Borae  statements  concerning  the  evening  schools^ 

.      Beeolved,  That  the  fact,  that  after  five  years  of  peace  wjuch  show  them  to  have  been  eminently  snc- 

the  Union  still  remains  unrestored  and  military  rule  cessM.     They  were  attended  by  nearly  two 

is  still  maintained  in  a  huge  portion  of  the  republic,  thousand  persons  from  the  ages  of  ten  years 

is  in  itself  proof  that  the  party  in  power  has  not  the  x^  *v-f  ^f  A»-fv 

dUposition  to  reestablish  the  Union  in  its  ancient  ^  Y^^       •  V  *    x    ^     t>       :i    ci?       i    tt-  •* 

1    symmetry,  and  to  restore  real  peace,  with  ito  attend-  -^  appomtment  of  a  Board  of  Female  Yiflit- 

I  ant  blessings,  to  all  the  people,  and  that  such  a  party  ors,  to  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions 


OOUMTZES. 

1870.                IMO. 

BriBtol 

9,421 

18,696 

20,060 

149,198 

90,079 

8,907 

Kent 

17,808 

Newport 

21,896 

Providence.. 

107,799 

Waflhlncrton « . . . . 

18,716 

Total 

917,888 

174,620 
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of  the  State  where  females  are  imprisoned,  met  Ing  Chief  of  Ordnance,  April  28,  1861,  and 

with  great  favor ;  the  ladies  entered  upon  and  hrigadier-general  and  chie^  Angoat  8,  1861,  in 

falfilled  their  duties  with  zeal,  and  an  earnest  which  capacity  he  continued  until  Septemher 

desire  to  henefit  the  unfortunate  class.    Com-  15,  1868,  when  he  was  honorahly  retired  from 

niittees  were  appointed  to  visit  once  a  fortnight  active  service,  having  heen  home  on  the  army 

the  State  Prison,  State  Farm,  and  Reform  register  more  than  forty-five  years'.    He  served 

School.    In  the  prison  the  number  of  women  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814  and 

is  smidl,  rarely  above  fifteen,  and  sentenced  1816 ;  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  1817 

for  very  short  periods,  and  every  comfort  their  and  1818,  and  for  meritorious  conduct,  particu- 

condition  admits  is  afforded  them ;  but  on  the  larly  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  ^e 

State  Farm  defective  arrangements  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was, 

institution  the  reverse  of  reformatory,  and  im-  May   80,  1848,    breveted   lieutenant-colonel, 

provements  are  recommended  calculated  to  July  2, 1861,  he  was  breveted  brigadier-gen- 

produoe  better  results.    High  praise  is  given  eral.    In  1860  and  1861  he  was  sent  on  special 

to  the  managers  of  the  Reform  School,  but,  duty  to  Japan.     He  served  during  the  war 

as  the.  system  is  a  somewhat  severe  one,  slight  with  the  seceding  States,  as  Chief  of  Ord- 

changes  in  details  might  be  made  to  render  the  nance,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was  in  chaive  of  the  Ord- 

inmates  more  hopefiS  and  happy,  without  in-  nance  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  1868, 

terfering  with  the  needfttl  discipline.    Among  and  afterward  as  inspector  of  tiie  armament 

the  appropriations  for  State  beneficiaries  was,  of  fortifications  on  the  New-£ngland  coast. 

for  the  indigent  insane,  the  sum  of  $2,000.  March  18, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  l^jor-G^ieral 

The  Federal  census  of  the  State  is  as  follows :  U.  S.  A.,  for  long  and  fiiithftd  services  in  the 

army.         _  • 

RITCHIE,  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  an 
American  actress  and  authoress,  bom  in  Bor- . 
deauz,  France,  about  1821 ;  died  in  England, 
July  26,  1870.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Q.  Ogden,  a  New- York  merchant,  who 
was  estabUshed  in  business  in  France,  being 
herself  the  tenth  of  a  family  of  seventeen  dul- 
Thedifforentrailroad  companies  have  efiect-  dren  When  six  years  of  age  her  family  re- 
ed some  improvements;  work  was  commenced  turned  to  New  York,  where  in  the  intervals  of 
on  the  Wiokford  Railroad ;  petitions  were  pre-  study  she  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly  for  leave  to  private  dramatic  entertainments.  At  the  age 
construct  a  railroad  from  East  Attleboro'  to  of  fifteen  she  was  married  to  James  Mowatt,  a 
Woonsocket,  to  connect  with  the  road  under  young  lawyer  of  New  York.  During  the  first 
constraction  from  Taunton,  through  Norton,  to  two  years  of  her  married  life  she  continued 
Attleboro' ;  and  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  her  studies  with  great  diligence,  and  published 
incorporate  the  Taunton  and  I^ovidence  Rail-  also  two  poems,  ^'Pelayo,  or  the  Cavern  of 
road  Company.  The  new  Mansfield  and  Fra-  Covadonga,"  an  epic  in  five  cantos ;  and  the 
mingh am  Road  is  in  complete  running  order.  ^^  Reviewers  Reviewed,^*  a  satire  directed 
It  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  extends  through  a  against  the  critics  of  the  former  poem.  About 
very  fertile  and  pleasant  portion  of  Massacbu-  this  time  her  health  began  to  £ail,  and  she  spent 
setts ;  by  its  aid,  a  direct  route  is  opened  be-  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  during  which  she 
tween  Providence  and  Fitchburg,  aa  well  as  wrote,  fur  private  performance,  a  play  entitled 
between  Fitchburg  and  Newport ;  it  is  really  "  Gulzora,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  afterward 
the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  published.  Soon  after  her  return  to  this  country 
southern  portions  of  New  England,  connecting  her  husband  became  involved  in  financial  diifi- 
also  with  Saratoga,  Rutland,  Burlington,  and  culties,  and,  with  the  brave  determination  to 
Montreal.  Contracts  have  also  been  awarded  provide  for  her  own  support,  she  began  a  series 
for  dredging  the  Providence  and  Pawtucket  of  public  dramatic  readmgs  in  Boston,  Provi- 
Rivers.  deuce.  New  York,  and  other  cities,  and,  though 
RIPLEY,  James  W.,  Brevet  M%}or-General  successftil  in  winning  the  favor  of  her  audi- 
TJ.  S.  A.,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  December  ences,  her  health  was  so  much  affected  by  her 
10.  1794 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  5,  exertions  that  for  the  two  following  years  she 
1870.  He  commenced  his  military  career  was  a  confirmed  invalid*  Nevertheless  her  pen 
as  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  May  8,  was  not  idle,  and  during  this  interval  she  con- 
1818,  and  was  graduated  and  promoted  tributed  to  several  magazines,  under  the  pseu- 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery,  donyme  of  Helen  Berkley,  and  also  wrote  a 
June  1,  1814.  He  was  advanced  through  five-act  comedy  entitled  ^*  Fashion,"  produced 
the  grades  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  attheParkTheatre,  New  York,  in  March,  1846, 
Having  been  retained  in  the  reorganization  with  considerable  success.  Having  been 
of  the  army,  in  1821,  he  was  transferred,  strongly  urged  by  her  friends  to  appear  upon 
upon  its  formation  in  1832,  to  the  Ordnance  the  stage,  she  made  her  dShit  at  the  Park 
Department,  and  promoted  as  m^jor  and  theatre,  June  IS,  1845,  in  the  character  of 
lieutcnant-coloneL     He  was  appointed  Act-  Pauline  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons."    The  pres- 
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tige  of  lier  family  oonnection,  added  to  decided 
talent,  assured  ber  immediate  suooese  in  her 
new  career.  In  1847  she  made  an  extensive 
professionid  toar  in  England,  where,  in  1851,  her 
husband  died.  Returning  to  this  country  soon 
after,  she  renewed  her  stage  triumphs  until  in 
1854^  upon  her  marriage  with  William  F. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  the 
stage,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  mostly 
abroad,  devoting  her  rare  talents  entirely  to 
literature.  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable purity  of  character.  Nobly  strug* 
gliug  from  earliest  womanhood  against  the 
frowns  of  unexpected  adversity,  conquering 
weU-eamed  fame  from  the  world  as  an  artist 
and  an  author,  she  gained  as  well  the  admira- 
tion of  aU  those  more  Intimately  acquainted 
with  her,  by  her  private  virtues  and  freely-ex- 
tended benevolence. 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Th6bI»b  Albbrtinb  Lou- 
ise, an  eminent  authoress  and  translator,  bom 
in  Halle,  Germany,  January  26,  1797;  died  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  April  13,  1870.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Pro£  Yon  Jacob,  and  early 
commenced  writing  over  the  signature  of  Tal- 
vi,  a  name  composed  of  her  initidis.  In  1807, 
her  father  havingreceived  an  appointment  as 
professor  in  the  University  of  Kharkov,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Russia,  where  she  began 
the  study  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  her  first  poems.  In  1810  her 
father  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
here  she  devoted  herself  to  the  acquisition  of 
modem  languages  and  the  study  of  history. 
In  1816  they  returned  to  Halle,  and  she  applied 
herself  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and,  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  published,  in 
1825,  a  volume  of  tales  under  the  title  of 
^'Psyche;  '*  also,  the  same  year,  under  the  si^ 
nature  of  Ernest  Berthold,  translations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Black  Dwarf"  and  "  Old  Mor- 
tality," and  two  volumes  of  Servian  popular 
songs,  "  Yolkslieder  der  Serben."  In  1828  she 
was  married  to  Profl  Edward  Robinson,  an 
American  philologist  and  Biblical  scholar,  and 
two  years  later  accompanied  him  to  America. 
Here  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  aboriginal  languages,  and  translated  into 
German  Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues 
of  North  America  (Ldpsic,  1834).  She  also 
contributed  an  "  Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  " 
to  the  Biblieal  E&poHtory,  In  1887  she  re- 
turned with  her  husband  to  Germany,  where 
she  remained  until  1840,  during  which  time 
she  published  a  treatise,  entitled  "An  Essay 
on  the  Historical  Characteristics  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Review 


of  the  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Races" 
(Leipsic,  1840);  "The  Poems  of  Ossian  not 
G^suine,"  a  "  History  of  Captain  John  Smith,'' 
in  German,  and  "The  Odonization  of  New 
England  "  (Leipsic,  1847),  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish  by  the  younger  Hazlitt  Returning  to  New 
York,  she  wrote  in  English.  "Heloise;  or,  the 
Unrevealed  Secret; "  "lifers  Discipline,  a  Tale 
of  the  Annals  of  Hungary;"  "The  Exiles;" 
and  numerous  contributions  to  German  and 
American  periocdeals.  Her  last  work,  "  fifteen 
Tears,  a  Picture  from  the  Last  Century,"  has 
been  published  in  this  oountry  since  her 
death. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  Pope, 
Pius  IX.  (before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See, 
Giovanni  Maria  di  Mastai  Ferretti),  was*  bom 
at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  17d2; 
elected  Pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1846,  and  crowned  on  the  31st  of  June  of  that 
year.  The  college  of  Cardinals,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1870,  consuted  of  6  cardinal  bishops, 
88  cardinal  priests,  and  7  cardinal  deacons; 
totid,  50  members,  against  55  in  1869. 

The  Annuario  F<mt\fieio  of  1870  gives  the 
following  table  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops : 

Patriarchates  of  Latin  and  Oriental  rite,  12. 

AncHBiSHOPsios:  Latin  Bite — ^immediately 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  12 ;  with  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  120. 

Oriental  Bite — ^with  ecdesiastioal  pror* 
inces :  Armenian,  6 ;  Greoo-Melchite,  4 ;  Gre- 
co-Roumanian, 1 ;  Greco-Ruthenian,  1 ;  Syiiaey 
4 ;  Syro-Chaldaic,  6 ;  Syro-Maronite,  6.  To- 
tsl  of  archbishoprics,  158. 

BisHOPBios:  Latin  Bite — suburban,  6;  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  84 ;  snffri^ 
gan,  in  ecclesiastical  provinces,  571. 

Oriental  Bite — ^Armenian,  11;  Greco-Bnl- 
garian,  1;  Greoo-Melchite,  9;  Greco-Rouma- 
nian, 3;  Greco-Ruthenian,  5 ;  Syriao,  18 ;  By- 
ro-Chaldaic.  8;  Syro-Maronite,  8.  Total  of 
bishoprics,  709. 

Sees  conferred  "  in  partibus  infidelinm : " 
archbishoprics,  41 ;  bishoprics,  190;  total,  281, 

Total  of  patriarchates,  archbishoprics,  and 
bishoprics,  1,110. 

There  are  vacant,  1  patriarchate,  26  arch- 
bishoprics in  ordinary,  and  180  bishopries  in 
ordinary;  in  all,  157  sees,  learins  958  sees 
actually  filled.  To  this  number  add  18  prel- 
ates without  a  title,  and  we  have  971  as  the 
total  number  of  actual  patriarchs,  ardibishopSy 
and  bishops. 

The  ecclesiastioal  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
in  1870,  as  compared  with  1869,  were  aa 
follows: 


COUNTaiES. 

Ckrgj. 

ChvrdiM,  Chftpdk 
•Dd  BUtlou. 

Comrnniiitki  of 
Moa. 

QwmiMWwf 

1870 

i8e» 

1870 

1869 

1870 

1860 

1870 

18« 

Bnzland 

1,551 
SOT 

1,688 
109 

947 

as8 

1,151 
808 

65 

4 

69 

•  • 

818 
18 

816 

Scotland 

IT 

Total  in  OrMt  Britain 

1,758 

1,787 

1,100 

1.894 

59 

60  1    sao 

813 
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Of  19  bishops  in  England  and  Scotland,  4  of  the  opposition  was  thought  to  be  the  canse 

are  retired.    The  number,  207,  given  for  the  of  a  papal  oider  prohibiting  the  publication  of 

clergy  of  Scotland,  does  not  include  priests  thenames  of  the  speakers  in  the  official  jour* 

who  are  retired,  or  who  are  at  present  unat-  naL    The  second  public  session  of  the  coun- 

tached.    The  numbers  given  for  the  churches,  dl  was  celebrated  on  January  6th,  with  a 

chapels,  and  stations,  for  1870,  do  not   in*  solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the  sovereign 

dude  private  chapels ;  in  former  .years  private  Pontiff  and  all  the  fathers.    No  decree  was 

chapds  were  included*  promulgated  at  this  session.    All  represent- 

Tne  number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  is  86,  atives  of  reigning  royal  families,  except   a 

against  83  in  1809 ;   the  number  of  Roman  prince  of  HohenzoUem,  were  absent.  The  dis- 

Catholic  baronets  is  49,  against  48  in  1809.  cussion  of  the  first  schema  de  Fide  Catholiea 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  members  of  was  ended  at  the  ninth  General  Congregation, 

the  House  of  Commons  is  87,  against  80  in  on  January  10th,  and  the  schema,  with  the 

1869.  amendments  proposed,  was  sent  to  the  depu- 

According  to  the  London  C7a^AdZi6i>ird(;te>r^,  tation  de  Fule  for  their  consideration.     At 

the  number  of  archbishoprics  in  the  BritiEJ^  the  next  General  Congregation,  January  14th, 

dominions  in  1870  was  10  (against  9  in  1869) ;  the  discussion  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  was 

the  number  of  bishoprics  was  69  (against  70  in  opened.    At   the  twelfth  General  Oongregar 

1869) ;  and  the  number  of  vicariates  was  82  tion,  January  19th,  the  names  of  the  24  mem- 

(against  81  in  1869).    There  are  seven  vacan-  hers  of  the  Congregation  or  Deputation  de  Mis- 

oies  in  the  dioceses  and  vicariates.    The  total  HmiibtuetJRitiSus  6Vi0ntoZt5tM  were  published, 

number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  Brit-  On  the  26th  of  January  a  petition,  bearing  the 

ish  Empire,  including  coac^utorS)  and  indud-  names  of  three  cardinals  and  124  archbishops 

ing  also  four  (living  m  Great  Britain)  who  are  and  bishops,  against  the  promulgation  of  the 

retired,  is  114.                           •  dogma  of  infallibility,  was  taken  to  the  Vat- 

The  most  important  event  in  the  modem  ican.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Rau- 

history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  sdier,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  entreated 

Vatican  Council,  which  met  on  December  8,  the  Pope  not  to  submit  the  dogma  to  the  dis- 

1869,  and  continued  its  sessions  until  July,  cussion  of  the  council.    The  reason  urged  was, 

1870.  An  accurate  history  of  the  Council  can-  *^  that  the  Church  has  to  sustain  a  struggle 
not  yet  be  given,  because  there  is  not  only  Just  now  unknown  in  former  times,  against 
wanting  an  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  men  who  oppose  religion  itself  as  an  institu- 
but  all  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  tion  baQeftd  to  human  nature,  so  that  it  seems 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  strict-  inopportune  to  impose  upon  the  Catholic  na- 
est  silence.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  de-  tions,  led  into  temptation  by  so  many  machi- 
tailed  accounts  of  the  full  proceedings  of  the  nations  on  every  side,  more  dogmas  than  the 
Council  have  been  published,  the  most  famous  Council  of  Trent  proclaimed.^'  In  conclusion, 
of  which  is  the  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  address  says  that  "the  definition  which  is 
the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  of  Augsburg,  and  sub-  demanded  would  furnish  fresh  arms  to  the 
sequently  published  under  the  title,  "  JSdmiBche  enemies  of  religion  to  exdte  against  the  Cath- 
Bri^ej'*  von  Quirinus  ("  Roman  Letters  by  Qui-  olic  Church  the  resentment  even  of  men  avow- 
rinus '').  The  accuracy  of  all  these  reports  is  lia-  edly  the  best,"  and  give  to  the  European  gov- 
ble  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  as  regards  emments  "  a  motive  or  a  pretext  for  encroach- 
the  Roman  letters  of  Quirinus,  in  a  French  ing  upon  the  rights  the  Church  still  possesses." 
pamphletentitled,"(^  jrt{»Mpan€att(7<m«tA9i,"  The  Pope  returned  it,  saying  it  related  to  a 
and  several  other  pamphlets,  we  have  the  o£fi-  question  in  which  he  could  not  interfere,  and 
oiaL  declaration  of  the  Coundl  itself,  or  a  num-  suggested  that  it  should  be  sent  to  tiie  commis- 
ber  of  bishops,  that  they  are  gross  misstate*  sion  de  Pifetulato,  At  the  twenty-third  Gen- 
ments  of  the  real  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  oral  Congregation,  February  8th,  the  discus- 
is  generally  admitted  that,  by  the  same  channels  sion  on  the  tiiree  ichemata  of  Ecclesiastical 
tiirough  which  the  aoeounts  contained  in  the  Discipline  was  dosed,  and  they  were  referred 
above  books  were  obtained,  several  important  to  the  Deputation  de  JO^ieeiplina,  At  the  next 
documents  were  made  public  before  the  offi-  General  Congregation,  February  10th,  a  fourth 
dal  permission  to  pnblisii  them  was  given.  schema  on  dhcipline,  de  Parto  Catechismo  (on 

The  fifth  General  Congregation  of  the  coun-  the  Little  Catechism),  was  taken  up.  The  disf 
oil,  on  the  80th  of  December,  1869,  was  the  cussion  on  this  point  was  closed  at  the  twenty- 
final  meeting  of  the  year.  The  first  General  ninth  General  Congregation,  February  29th. 
Congregation  of  1871 — ^the  sixth  of  the  conn-  The  decree  Apostolicie  JAtteris,  the  object  of 
cil — ^was  hdd  on  the  third  of  January.  At  which  was  to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the 
this  meeting  the  publication  was  made  of  the  councD,  was  published  on  this  day.  After  this 
names  of  the  special  congregation,  or  deputa-  session  an  interval  was  given  to  allow  time  for 
tion  de  Ordintlnu  Begwi^irwu$y  consisting  of  the  deputations  de  Fide  and  de  DiscipUna  to 
twenty-fDur  members.  At  this,  and  the  ses-  consider  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
sion  of  the  next  day,  numerous  speeches  were  fathers.  On  the  7th  of  March,  a  formula  re- 
delivered in  opposition  to  the  «<;A6mafa.  The  at-  specting  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  was 
tention  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  strength  distributed  for  the  examination  of  the  fathers,. 
Vol.  z.— 42  a 
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as  an  additional  chapter  to  the  schema  of  the  the  Church,  and  that  the  intention  of  establish- 
constitution  de  EceUsia  OhristL  ing  the  dogma  by  force  of  nunbers  was  con- 
On  the  14th  of  March  a  MbnUum,  maUng  trarj  to  the  practice  of  the  oonncils.  The  fol- 
known  the  mode  of  discussion  of  the  schema  lowing  day  (fifty -third  General  Congregation) 
d^  Fide  Cat7u>lie(iy  as  amended  by  the  deputa-  Bishop  Hefele  read  an  oration*  of  Cardinal 
tion  de  Fide^  was  published.  The  first  session  Rauscher,  which  presented  Tiews  similar  to 
after  the  recess  (the  thirtieth  General  Congre-  his  own.  He  was  followed  by  Cardinal  Don- 
gatioo)  was  held  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  net  and  the  Ardtibishop  of  Saragossa.  The 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  council,  to  April  speakers  at  the  fifty-fourth  Genered  Congrega- 
24th,  were  devoted  to  debates  and  votes  upon  tion  (May  19th)  were  Cardinals  Cullen  and 
this  schema.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  Pope  Moreno,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch;  at  the 
held  a  secret  consistory,  but  delivered  no  alio-  fifty-fifth  (May  20th),  the  Primate  of  Hangai7 
cution.  On  the  22d  ten  bishops  spoke  in  the  and  the  Archbishops  of  Corfu,  Tuam,  and 
council,  most  of  whom  opposed  the  schema.  Paris;  at  the  fifby-sizth  (May  21st)  the  Arch- 
The  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole  of  the  schema  bishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  8trasbouiv, 
de  Fids  Catholica  collectively  at  the  forty-fifth  Forti,  and  Castellamare ;  at  the  fifty-sevenUi 
General  Congregation  of  the  council,  which  (May  23d),  the  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Cilidaf 
was  held  on  the  12th  of  April.  The  whole  and  the  Bishops  of  Mayenoe.  Angoul^me,  end 
number  of  votes  was  695 ;  of  these  616  an-  Grenoble ;  at  the  fifty-eighth  (May  24th),  tiie 
swered  placet ;  60  answered  placet  itusta  mo-  Bishops  of  Sion  (Switzerland),  Uigel,  La  Con- 
dum,  handing  in  at  the  same  time  the  modifi-  cepcion,  and  Guastalla.  At  the  fifty-ninth 
cations  which  they  wished  adopted.  At  the  General  Congregation  (May  26th),  Dr.  Manning, 
next  General  Congregation,  April  19th,  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  delivered  an 
vote  was  taken  on  the  proposed  modifications,  elaborate  address  in  favor  of  the  new  dogma, 
The  third  public  session  of  the  council  was  and  was  replied  to  by  Bishop  Clifford,  of  Olif- 
held  Sunday,  April  24th.  The  schema  de  Itde  ton,  with  much  earnestness.  At  the  sixtietii 
Catholica,  now  made  a  Dogmatic  Constitu-  General  Congregation  (May  26th),  Bishop  Ye- 
tion,  was  voted  unanimously,  664  fathers  be-  rot,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  spoke  in  opposition 
ing  present,  and  was  proclaimed.  It  is  given  to  the  dogma.  He  was  fdlowed  by  Bish<^ 
among  the  Publio  Dooxtmbnts  in  this  volume.  Senestray,  of  Ratisbon.  Other  speakers  at 
The  discussion  of  the  echema  de  Paroo  Gate-  this  session  were  the  Bishops  of  Czanad  and 
chismo  was  taken  up  at  the  forty-seventh  Temesvar,  of  Coutances,  and  of  Grosswardein 
General  Congregation,  on  the  29th  of  Apnl.  (United  Greek).  At  the  sixty-first  General 
The  object  of  this  schema  was  to  give  a  com-  Congregation  (MaySOth),  Archbishop  Spalding, 
mon  catechism  to  the  whole  Church,  adopting  of  Baltimore,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  dogma.  He 
that  of  Bellarmine.  It  was  chiefly  opposed  by  was  followed  by  the  Bishops  of  Pay,  Basle, 
the  German  and  Hungarian  bishops.  The  vote  Kepi  and  Sutri,  Saluzzo,  Constantine,  and  Ne- 
was  taken  at  the  forty-ninth  General  Congre-  mesis  (in  part.)^  At  the  sixty-second  General 
gation,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  resulted :  600  Congregation  (May  31st),  Archbishop  Purcell, 
placet,  66  non-placet,  44  placet  juxta  modum,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Archbishop  Conolly,  of  Bail- 
or conditional  votes.  At  the  fitlieth  General  fSox,  spoke  against  the  dogma.  The  other 
Congregation,  on  the  18th  of  May,  the  Bishop  speakers  of  this  day  were  me  Archbishop  of 
of  Lausanne  presented  the  report  of  the  com-  XJtreoht,  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
mittee  de  DieoipUna,  on  the  conditional  votes  the  Archbishop  of  Tr%janopolis.  At  the  sixty- 
upon  the  echema  de  Pa/mo  Gateohismo.  It  third  General  Congregation  (June  2d),  Bishop 
favored  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Hun-  Dreux-Br6z6,  of  Moulins,  spoke  in  support  o^ 
garian  bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  as  and  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  of  Bosnia,  against 
official  reporter,  presented  the  first  report  the  dogma.  Other  speakers  this  day  were  the 
of  the  deputation  de  Fide  upon  the  schema  Archbishop  of  Diarbekir  or  Amida  (Chaldean), 
entitled  *'  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  and  the  Bishops  of  Chartres  and  Tanes.  At  the 
Church  of  Christ."  This  was  the  schema  sixty-fourth  General  Congregation  (June  Sd), 
which  embraced  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  It  the  Bishops  of  Elphin,  Httsburg,  and  Bnra, 
consisted  of  a  preamble  and  four  chapters.  The  spoke.  A  motion  was  made  to  dose  tiie  dis- 
debate  was  opened  the  next  day,  at  the  fifty-  cussion  on  the  schema,  in  general,  and  immo- 
first  General  Congregation.  The  speakers  were  diately  carried,  agiunst  the  protest  of  the 
Cardinal  Patrisd,  the  Archbishops  of  San  Fran-  minority.  Up  to  this  time  sixty-three  speeches 
Cisco,  Messina,  and  Catania,  and  the  Bishops  had  been  delivered  on  the  schema  in  general, 
of  Dgon,  Veszprim,  Zamora,  and  Patti.  At  the  of  which  thirty-six  were  for  and  twenty-seven 
fifty-second  General  Congi^gation,  May  17th,  against  it.  There  remained  forty-nine  mem- 
the  Archbishop  of  Malines  zealously  advocated  bers  of  the  council,  who  had  inscribed  their 
the  proposition,  the  Bishops  of  St.  Gail  and  names  as  intending  to  speak,  and  who  had  not 
Briduc,  and  Dr.  Clifford,  the  English  Bishop  been  heard. '  Among  them  was  Bishop  Dupan- 
of  Clifton,  followed.  Bishop  Hefele,  of  Bot-  lonp,  of  Orleans,  who  afterward  published  at 
tenburg,  author  of  the  **•  History  of  the  Coun-  Naples  an  outiine  of  what  he  had  intended  to 
oils,"  maintained  the  points  that  pontifical  say. 
infiEdlibiUty  had  never  been  countenanced  by  A  protest  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Ransoher 
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against  the  action  of  tbe  cbimcil.  in  closing  the  InfalHbilitj  (de  JRomani  Pontfficis  Ii\falliMli 
debate,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minor-  Mamsterio)  was  opened  by  Oardinals  Mathiea 
ity.  It  received  the  signatures  of  81  bishops,  and  Raascher.  The  seventy-third  General  Oon- 
The  discussion  of  the  schema  in  parts  was  com-  gregation  (June  18th)  was  distinguished  by 
menced  at  the  sixty-fifth  General  Congregation  the  speech  of  Cardinal  Gnidi,  Archbishop  of 
(June  6th).  The  Bishops  of  Monterey,  Savannah,  Bologna,  against  the  dogma.  He  was  replied 
Gnrli^  Bochelle,  Havana,  Wheeling,  and  Bolina  to  by  Cardinals  Bonnechose  and  Oulleu.  Car- 
(in  part)  spoke  on  the  preamble,  or prol^mium^  dined  Pitra  also  spoke  on  this  day.  At  the 
and  the  discussion  was  closed  on  that  subject,  succeeding  session,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the 
At  the  next  General  Congregation  (the  sixty-  Bishops  of  Calvi  and  Teano  replied  in  the  name 
sixth,  June  7th),  Cardinal  Bchwarzenberg,  the  of  the  deputation  de  Fide  to  the  propositions 
Bishopoflvrea,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  of  Cardinal  Guidi.  The  discussion  of  the 
the  Bishops  of  Casale  and  Bolina,  spoke  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  schema  was  continued 
first  chapter ;  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  by  the  Latin  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Bishops  of  Aqnila  and  Monterey,  spoke  Jerusalem,  Archbishop  McHale,  of  Tuam,  and 
on  the  second  chapter.  At  the  sixty-seventh  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  next 
General  Congregation  (June  9th),  the  discussion  session,  Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Halifax,  criti- 
of  the  third  chapter  devi  et  ratione  Primutus  cised  the  dogma  and  the  evidence  alleged 
Bomcmi  Font\fieie  was  begun.  Cardinal  Bau-  for  it.  Other  speakers  were  the  Archbishops 
scher,  the  Archbishops  of  Malines,  Toulouse,  of  Sorrento,  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Osimo  and 
Mosul  (Syria),  and  Kheims,  and  the  Bishop  Tripoli,  Bourges,  and  Granada.  '  The  discus- 
of  Monterey,  spoke.  On  the  10th  of  June  sion  was  continued  in  the  seventy-sixth  Gen- 
(sixty-eighth  General  Congregation),  the  re-  eral  Congregation  (June  28d)  by  the  Arch- 
vised  prohnitim,  or  pre&ce  to  the  schema,  was  bishops  of  Zara,  Kheims,  Burgos,  and  To- 
distributed.  The  amendments  were  advocated  ronto,  and  the  Bishop  of  Biella.  The  Bishops 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  on  the  part  of  of  Wheeling,  Trieste,  Parma,  Cloyne,  and 
the  deputation  for  dogma.  'Bishop  l>upan-  Mayence,  and  the  ex-Bishop  of  Guadelupe, 
loup,  of  Orleans,  and  the  Bishops  of  Concep-  spoke  at  the  session  of  June  25th.  June  28th 
cion,  Nice,  St.  Bri^uc,  Savannah,  and  Bar-  (seventy-eighth  General  Congregation),  the 
celona,  also  spoke.  June  11th  (sixty-ninth  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  Bishops  of  Fe- 
G^neral  Congregation),  the  discussion  of  the  rentino,  Urgel,  Monterey,  and  Kerry,  spoke^ 
third  chapter  was  continued  by  the  Bishops  of  At  the  seventy-ninth  Generid  Congregation 
Marseilles,  Grosswardein,  Saluzzo,  Oran,  Bo-  (June  80th)  seventy-two  amendments  on  the 
Una,  and  Gap,  and  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  PauVs.  third'  chapter  were  referred  to  the  deputa- 
June  18th  (seventieth  General  Congregation),  tion  de  Fide,  The  speakers  on  the  fourth 
Archbishop  Leahy,  of  Cash  el,  reported  upon  chapters  were  the  Bishops  of  Quimper,  Aveira, 
the  modifications  proposed  in  the  prolmium  Paderbom,  Casale,  Reunion,  and  Savannah, 
of  the  schema.  The  council  then  proceeded  July  1st  (eightieth  General  Congregation),  the 
to  vote  the  preface  of  the  dogmatic  constitu-  Bishops  of  Cuenca,  Lu^on,  Sura,  St.  Bri^uo, 
tion,  which  was  adopted  in  its  integrity,  the  Luxemburg,  and  St.  Gall,  spoke  on  the  fourth 
majority  having  rejected  all  the  amendments,  chapter.  The  next  day  the  discussion  was 
Cardinal  Pitra  advocated  this  course  in  a  very  continued  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Hebron, 
learned  and  able  speech,  which,  by  its  studied  Chalons,  Perpignan,  Havana,  Guamanga,  Sa- 
moderation,  and  the  persuasive  tone  in  which  luzzo,  and  Angers.  Twenty-two  fathers,  whose 
it  was  delivered,  produced  a  deep  impression,  names  were  inscribed  to  speak,  are  recorded 
He  insisted  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  as  having  renounced  their  intention  of  speak- 
Pontiff,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  ing.  The  Bishops  of  Oran  and  Civita  Yecchia 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  Church.  Bishop  Ra-  spoke  at  the  eighty-second  General  Congrega- 
mirez  y  Yasquez,  of  Badf^os,  followed  with  a  tion  (July  2d),  and  the  discussion  was  closed, 
speech  fhll  of  devotion  to  the  Pope.  The  dis-  the  names  of  the  remaining  applicants  to  be 
cussion  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  schema  was  heard  being  without  exception  withdrawn, 
continued;  the  speakers,  besides  those  already  On  the  5th  of  July  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  on 
named,  were  the  Bishops  of  Ohartres,  Lu^n,  the  part  of  the  deputation  de  Fide^  presented 
Moullns,  and  IJrgel.  The  discussion  of  the  third  the  report  on  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
chapter  was  continued  at  the  next  General  third  chapter.  The  votes  were  taken  at  this 
Congregation  (seventy-first,  June  14th),  by  the  and  the  ensuing  session  (July  11th),  and  the 
Archbishop  <ff  Colocsa,  the  Patriarch  of  An-  amendments  were  lost.  On  tiie  llth  (eighty- 
tioch  (Melchite),  the  Bishops  of  Coutances,  Gal-  fourth  General  Congregation)  the  vote  on  the 
telli-Nuovo,  and  Warmia,  the  Archbishop  of  amendments  to  the  fourth  chapter  was  taken. 
Fogaras,  and  the  Bishop  of  Angers.  At  the  Among  the  amendments  that  had  been  pro- 
seventy-second  General  Congregation  (June  posed  were  one  by  Archbishop  Connolly,  of 
16th),  the  report  of  the  deputation  de  Fide  Halifax,  for  a  formula  asserting  the  Pope  to  be 
upon  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  infdlible  when  the  Church  teaches  with  him, 
schema  was  presented  by  the  Bisnops  of  Calvi  tanquam  caput  secum  doeentie  EeeUeia^  and  one 
and  Teano,  and  the  votes  were  taken.  proposed  by  Bishop  Dupanloup  and  Cardinal 
The  discussion  of  the  fourth  chapter  on  Papal  Kausoher  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  infallible 


•laces  where  socli  publi- 
ome,  although  that  pro- 
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when  supported  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  the  dogma  of  infaUibilitj  was  not  of  bmding 

Chnrch,  uteru  eonnlio^  or  aeeipiens  connlia  force  until  additional  formal  aotion  had  been 

univenaliB  Eeeleaia,    On  the  18th  of  July,  at  taken  in  the  pnblication  of  it.    To  moet  this 

the  eighty-fifth  General  Congregation,  the  Tote  view,  Oardinal  Antonelli  addressed  the  foUow- 

was  taken  on  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  in  ing  circular  to  the  Papal  nonoio  at  Bnusels : 
general.  It  resulted :  460  placet,  6Splaeetjmta       ^^  llhutriout  and  JSffht  Bev.  I/yrA  t  It  has  come 

modumy  SS  non-plaeet;  total,  601.    The  fol-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  See  that  some  Caftho- 

lowing  is  an  analysis  of  the  rote  of  the  18th:  Uos,  and  perhaps  even  one  or  two  bishops,  imagine 

The  non-plaeeU  were  Germans,   88;  French,  %^^  the  ADostolio  Constitution  proclaimed  at  the 

a 4      T*«T««    iA     n^^^4.^\»    Q.    A^J»!o<.,.    stl  <EoumenioaI CouDcil  of  the  Vatican,  in  its  Bosaion of 

24;   Italian,  10;   Orientals,  8;   Amencan,  8;  j^    ^^  j^.  -^  ^^t  binding  so  long  as  it  U  not 

English,  2 ;  Irish,  2 ;  Dr.  Errington,  1 ;  total,  88.  solemnly  published  by  an  adfitional  act  of  the  Holy 

Among  the  archbishops  who  voted  j72ac«t,^t«a;£a  See.    ao  one  can  surely  tkil  to  understand  bow 

modum  are  those  of  Salzburg,  Granada,  Manila,  •tjange  "uoha  proposition  as  this  is.    The  Constitu- 

Bnrgos,  OoW    Rheim.  New  York,   «S  ^-^gSHSltl'^h^S^tlSlr  rifTr 

several  more ;  fifteen  archbishops,  not  reckon-  solemnly  confirmed  it  and  promulgated  it,  in  the  Vat- 

ing  cardinals,  abstained  from  votmg,  among  loan  Basilica,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  five  hun- 

whom  are  the  Italian  primates  of  Palermo  and  dred  bishops.    Besides  this,  it  was  poate'' '^^ 

Malta.    As  regards  English  and  Irish  votes,  the  visual  f&nnalities  in  the  places  where  « 

—  ~     *i.^  -^ -.T^^w/--^  *!,«  ^^^^«  ^^  "w^T  cations  are  usually  made  at  Kome,  althougl 

among  ihenon-plaeeU  are  the  nwaes  of  Mo-  ^^^    ^„  not  needed  in  a  case  like  th^_^ 

Hale  and  Monarty,  and  Bishops  Yaughan,  or  Conseauently,  and  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 

Plymouth,  and  Clifford,  of  Clifton ;   Bishops  rule,  tnis  Constitution  has  become  obligatory  npon 

Ullathome  and  CSiadwick  (of  Newcastle)  voted  the  entire  Gatholio  world,  and  there  is  no  need  of  its 

J^tamodurn;  Bishoo  Turner,  of  Salford,  and  ^TLre'tl^^L^^rnlJ'd^^^^ 

the  Irish  Bishops  Furlong  and  Leahy,  were  ab-  observations  t%  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they 

sent    At  the  eighty-sixth  General  Oongrega-  majr  serve  for  your  guidance  in  cose  of  any  doubt 

tion  (July  16th),  the  votes  were  taken  on  the  arising  in  any  qnarter  upon  this  subject, 
modifications  proposed  by  those  who  had  voted       _,    ^®^?*^L,.  ,«,,^  J.  CABnuui.  Aittokklu. 
placet  jmta  modum  on  the  18th.  ^°^'  ^''^^  ^^«  ^^^^• 

The  publio  session,  the  fourth  in  number,  Though  no  state  government  was  ofScially 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  Pope  pre-  represented  at  the  Council,  its  proceodinga 
siding  in  person.  The  final  vote  resulted :  were  watched  with  a  deep  interest  by  many 
placety  688 ;  wm-^laeet^  2 ;  total,  686.  Of  the  of  the  European  governments,  which  were  of 
Fatiiers,  who  had  left  Rome,  120  had  announced  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  Schema  ds 
their  intention  to  vote  for  the  definition,  making  Beelesia  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  total  number  in  its  favor  665.  (The  text  of  the  relations  between  the  Papal  power  and  that 
the  dogma  is  given  among  the  Public  Docu-  of  the  secular  governments.  In  reply  to  tiie 
MENTB  in  this  volume.)  At  the  end  of  this  ses-  submission  of  the  canons,  Count  von  Beust,  the 
sion  leave  of  absence  was  given  the  fathers  Austrian  prime-minister,  addressed  a  protest  to 
whose  duty  or  healtib  required  they  should  leave  the  Papal  Government,  in  which,  he  warned  it 
Borne,  till  November  11th.  On  July  36th  a  against  taking  any  steps  which  might  be  in  op- 
schema  of  a  Oonstitution  for  Apostolic  Mis-  position  to  the  Austrian  Constitution,  or  lead 
sions  was  distribnted.  Another  General  Con-  to  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Austrian 
gregation  was  held  in  August.  The  adjourned  state.  He  declared  the  determination  of  the 
session  of  the  Council,  appointed  for  November  Austrian  Government  not  to  suffer  any  such 
11th,  was  prevented  from  meeting  by  the  oc-  encroachments,  at  the  same  time  expressing  its 
cupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  €h>vemment,  wish  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the  state  and 
and  the  Council  was  suspended  October  20th.  the  Church.    This  note  was  understood  to  be 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  fathers  entirely  independent  of  any  agreement  which 

who  actmdly  took  part  in  the  Council :  might  be  entered  into  between  the  powers  in 

Cardinals  (inclodlng  1  patriaroh,  14  archbishops,  and  ^^  «vont  of  any  step  being  actuaUy  taken  by 

lObiBhops) 60  the  council  against  their  interests  or  of  their 

■^'SiSliuTSKSS^  a  ^Wi«f  1?u>f  ""PP*^  P^  ""^  oivUkatlop,  with  the  view 

ops  444;  total 600  of  acommon  course  of  action  m  the  matter. 

ArchSlsbops  and  hj^hopBinvoHUnu  MUUikm:  ex-  Qount  Dam,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Gov- 

erclsing  the  office  of  adminlBtrator,  coadjator,  ^«««.^«*   ^i«^^jj«^^^   «  «^a^  *^  *i.^  -o        i 

yicar-apostoiic,  or  prefect  apostolic TP! 75  emment,  also  adaressed  a  note  to  the  Jrapal 

Not  exercising  snch  office ts  Government,  declaring  that  the  French  Gov- 

Affls«to?Jp(;.toU^^  1  ernment  fjdt  itself  obliged  to  depart  from  the 

Abbots  and  superiors  general  of  reiigloos  orders  and  position  of  complete  abstention  and  ngoi1>il9 

congregations J«  neutrality  which  it  hadatfiret  adopted  with 

Genera]total 788  regard  to  the  Council ;  that  determination  had 

Dednct  as  not  of  the  episc<^al  order ...  79  originally  been  reached  under  the  supposition 

Total  of  patrtarehs,  archbishops,  sad  bishops,  who  ^^^^  ^^  Assembly  of  the  Fathers  wwud  con- 
took  part  in  the  Coanell  at  aay  time  between  De-  fine  itself  to  the  cirde  of  questions  purely  re- 
cember7,i80»,andJnnel8.i8rro. 704  Mgions  and  theological,  a  domain  in  which  the 

After  the  Council,  many  of  the  bishops  and  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  considered  it  had  no 

priests  of  the  opposition  took  the  ground  that  right  to  interfere,  and  in  which  it  admitted 
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the  question  of  infalHbilitj.  The  pnblication  ^e  more  precious  if  they  owe  it  only  to  their  own 
by  the  Augsburg  GaaetUoi  the  twenty-one  effortoandtheforceoftruth.  Accept,  sir,  ^^^^^^ 
canons  "  de  Eeelma  "  appeared  to  the  Em-  ^MILE  OLLIVIEK. 
peror  Napoleon's  Government  to  modify  in  a  The  following  confidential  dispatch  was  ad- 
singular  manner  the  ground  on  which  it  had  dressed  by  Count  von  Amim,  the  representa- 
hitherto  taken  its  stand.  Those  resolutions  tive  of  the  North-German  Bund,  to  Cardinal 
touched  mized  matters,  with  regard  to  which  AntoneUi  * 

the  French  ministry  thought  it  would  not  be  Bomb,  Uay  28, 1870. 

justified  in  maintaining  the  neutral  and  expect-  MoKsioiros:  The  Imperial  French  Government 

ant  attitude  it  had  purposed  to  sustain.    The  1*®®  acquainted  ua  with  the  memoir  relating  to  the 

French  Government  would  be  satisfied  with  a  £lv°1Lr^l  JZn5a^/ ^.^5^^^^^              *V^" 

i?«,«.noT,   k:«v^.x  -^^i-»:«:,.-  :«  xi»           -  -i  xv  oeive  from  the  hands  of  the  French  ambajseador. 

French  bishop  explainmg  m  the  council  the  Having  been  called  upon  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tui- 

oondiuon  and  the  rights  of  the  country.     The  leries  to  support  the  observations  made  by  it  to  the 

note  concluded  by  proposing  a  modification  Holy  Father,  as  President  of  the  Council,  the  Gov- 

of  the  programme  of  the  council  so  as  to  ad-  ernment  of  the  North-German  Confederation  has  not 

mit  Buch  a  representative,  even  if  it  ehonld  be  J^I'^et'Sii^.'StT-^;  cth'J!4°'^^^^ 

found    necessary  to    prorogue    ihe    council,  deliberations  of  the  Council  to  result  in  a  w^rk  of 

Count  Darn's  dispatch  did  not  make  any  threat  religious  and  social  peace. 

in  the  event  of  a  refusal  being  received  from  Indeed,  the  Government  of  the   Confederation 

the  Vatican.    Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  his  reply,  ^°"i?  neglect  its  dutv  if  in  the  face  of  the  deep 

«A»«^«^^4-^v.i  4-i.«<<.  ^  v: -Uvv           ^A      J.              m'  emotion  prevailing  m  the  Church  m  Germany,  it  did 

repr^ented  that  a  bishop  codd  not  reconcile  ^ot  conflnn  theidSniity  of  the  views  as  developed  in 

tne  douDie  duties  of  an  ambassador  and  a  the  French  memoir  with  the  serious  apprehensions 

father  of  the  council.    Nevertheless,  he  would  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  in  Germany, 

not  decline  to  receive  observations  from  France  T^^  "^  startled  at  the  thought  that  resolutions  of 

before  the  discussion  on  any  partic^ar  qnee-  t^ J^p&'Sr  ^^XC;.4!r.S^hT^- 

tion,  but  he  could  not  undertake  that    the  ate  painfhl  positions  by  imposing  an  everlasting 

recommendation  which  might  be  given  would  conflict  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience.    This  is  not 

be  adopted.  sll*    It  is  notorious  that  neither  the  German  bishops, 

Subsequently,  M.  Emile  GUivier,  having  be-  ^^^i^  ""^^J^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Holy  See, 

come  Milister^f  Fo^^^^^^                       F?ench  ^aVo'lfce^^gjSX^E 

±«mpire,  dispatcned  the  following  note  to  the  rian  Empire,  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  views  which 

Marquis  de  Banneville,  French   minister  at  appear  to  swav  the  Council.    Our  bishops  have  at- 

Bome :  tended  to  the  auty,  by  documents  published  in  tiie 

_           ir    TO  io»TA  •  press,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  (jSs- 

rABZS,  May  12, 1870.  puted,  of  pointing  out  in  advance  the  deplorable  re- 

MoNBiEint  l' Ambassadkux  :  The  Emperor's  Gov-  suits  to  be  apprehended  If,  without  heeding  the 
ernment  has  not  had  itself  represented  at  the  ooun-  opposing  voice  of  a  considerable  minority,  the  su- 
cil,  although  the  right  of  doing  so  belongs  to  it  in  its  preme  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  minority  of 
quality  of  maudata^  of  the  laics  in  the  Church.  To  the  Council  would  proceed  to  ordain  certain  decrees 
prevent  ultra  opimons  from  becoming  dogmas  it  which,  b^  introducing  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  de&ii- 
reckoned  on  the  moderation  of  the  bishops  and  on  tions  serious  changes  in  the  limits  of  authority  ap- 
the  prudence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  aefend  our  pertaining  to  each  degree  of  the  hierarchy,  could  not 
civil  and  political  laws  against  the  encroachments  of  fail  at  the  same  time  to  impair  the  mutual  position 
the  theocracy  it  counted  on  public  reason,  on  the  pa-  of  civil  and  religious  power.  Such  decrees,  far  from 
triotism  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  on  tne  ordinary  being  only  vague  threats  for  the  future,  seem  rather 
means  of  sanction  which  it  can  dispose  of.  In  con-  calcmated  to  revive  old  and  sufficiently  known  Papd 
sequence  it  onl^  paid  attention  to  the  august  char-  constitutions  which  people  of  all  times  and  nations 
acter  of  a  meeting  of  prelates  assembled  to  dedde  on  have  constantly  opposea,  and  to  surround  them  with 
great  interests  of  the  faith  and  of  salvation,  and  a  new  dogmatic  sanction.  The  proclamation  of  such 
merely  imposed  on  itself  one  mission — ^to  assure  and  principles  to-day  irom  the  lofty  position  of  ^e  Papal 
protect  the  entire  liberty  of  the  Council.  Warned  chair,  and  their  maintenance  by  all  the  means  of  per- 
by  the  rumors  current  in  Europe  of  the  dimgers  suasion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  would,  we 
which  cert^n  imprudent  propositions  would  entiUl  apprehend,  cause  confUsion  in  all  the  relations  be- 
on  the  Church,  desirous  of  not  finding  the  aggressive  tween  Church  and  State,  and  bring  on  crises  which, 
forces  or^nized  against  religious  belief  receiving  in  spite  of  its  traditional  wisdom,  the  Papal  Govern- 
any  additional  strength,  it  departed  for  an  instant  meut  may  perhaps  ZK>t  have  contemplated,  because 
from  its  attitude  of  reserve  to  offer  suggestions  and  of  its  being  less  able  than  ourselves  to  judge  of  the 
give  advice.  public  mind  in  our  country.    There  is  one  point  of 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  think  fit  to  listen  to  especial  importance  to  which  we  would  direct  the  at- 

the  former  or  to  act  on  the  latter.    We  do  not  insist  tention  of  the  Papal  Gk>vemment. 

upon  them,  and  resume  our  previous  position  of  ah-  In   Germany,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  must 

stention.    Youwill  not  call  forth  nor  enter  into  any  dwell  together  peaceably.     There  exists  a  current 

conversation  henceforward  either  with  the  Pope  or  which,  under  the  influence  of  daily  relations  and 

with  Cardinal  Antonelli  relative  to  tiie  affairs  of  the  constant  intercourse,  without  doing  away  with  the 

Council.    Tou  will  confine  vourself  to  learning  and  distinction  of  creed,  has  at  last  brought  together  the 

noting  down  all  the  fhcts,  all  the  feelinffs  which  pre-  different  persuasions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Justify 

pared  them,  and  aU  the  impressions  wnioh  succeed  hopes  that  at  some  ihture  day  all  the  living  powers 

each  event.   Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  French  of  Christianity  miffht  be  united  for  jointly  combating 

Snclates  that  our  holding  aloof  does  not  betoken  in-  errors  from  which  the  world  is  simering  already  to 

iiferenoe,  but  is  for  them  a  sign  of  respect,  and,  thegreatiinury  of  the  reli^ous  element.    Kow,  itis 

above  all,  of  confidence.    Their  defeat  would  be  ex-  to  be  apprenended  that  this  approximate  movement 

ceedingly  bitter  if  the  civil  power,  bj  its  intenvention,  would  oe  forcibly  checked,  if  events  should  prove 

had  not  prevented  it ;  and  their  tnumph  will  be  all  that  the  tendencies  contested  by  our  bishops,  and 
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against  which  puhlio  opinion  has  employed  all  the  selfl  but  also  insisted  on  the  sabmission  of  the 

arguments  derived  from  the  necessity  to  defend  the  prfests  and  laity  of  hid  diocese.    The  most 

basis  of  our  national  aims  against  whatsocTer  attack.  £.^i.«„,^^v„   ^^J^^uj^^   +«   ♦i.^  „««,  ^«^*^^^ 

should  prove  so  far  viotorio^  in  the  deUberatlons  oi  noteworthy  opposition  to  the  new  doctnne 

the  Council  aa  to  be  dictated  to  the  world  aa  the  proceeded   from   the    Catholic  scholars  and 

standard  of  religious  faith,  and  hence  of  political  ao-  theologians  of  Germany.   A  considerable  nnm- 

*^°^%v.9?'  popuhition  would---we  say  it  without  the  her  of  them,  especially  of  the  professors  of 

possibility  of  a  mtetake-ook  npon  ^^    nniversities,  had  fully  committed  them- 

of  old  struggles,  for  It  could  never  be  qnieted  by  an  ,    iaiaitoioxwcs^  «»«.  auxij    wuM.tuxvva^x  ^^^ 

areumentaave  process  purporting  to  render  the  po-  aelves  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  book  of 

liuoal  bearing  entirely;  independent  of  what  it  would  Janos  on  "The  Pope  and  the  Council"  (see 

be  taught  to  consider  its  refigioua  duty.  Ambrioah"  Annual  Cyolop^bdia  for  1869),  and 

piJ!fiL''-f*if  ^v'^i^^'^^^^K  fi^^«"^«»?°*  «^  *^^  nearly  all  of  them  at  first  refused  to  change 

Confederation— which  has  not  been  spared  reproach  +u^:«'^^^i„;^„   ««./^«  +i,«  ^»>^«»„i««*«^«    ^r  4^^ 

for  not  having  timely  opposed  the  jurtly  or  n^ustly  ^'^^^^ .  opinion  after  the  promulgation  of  the 

80-oalled  projects  of  Borne— may  lack  that  Areedom  dootrme.    Forty-four  professors  of  the   Um- 

of  action  in  religious   affairs  which  it  has  here-  versity  of  Munich  issued  toward  the  end  of 

tofore  employed  for  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  July  a  joint  protest  against  the  doctrinal  decree 

WMli  making  these  observations  to  the  Papd  of  the  Council.    This  protest  ^as  concurred  in 

chair  we  are  by  no  means  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  oy  15  professors  of  Ureiourg,  9  of  Breslau,  and 

those  whom  the  Boman  court  probably  oonsiden  many  of  other  nniversities.    On  August  26th 


wiUingly  assist,  by  the  candor  with  whici  we  dweU  versities,  to  agree  upon  ^   ^       ^ 

upon  our  own  dimcultiea  and  upon  the  danger  of  a  action.   The  meetmg  took  the  ground  that  tha 

religious  crisis,  in  removing  ftom  the  discussions  of  Yatican  Council  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 

the  Council  whater  miffht  compromise  the  altogether  (Ecumenical.  Council :    that  the  doctrine  of 

satisfactory  position  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Gei-  ^^^^  infallibility  was  null  and  void ;  and  that 

If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  on  having  cooperated  *  ^®^  Council  should  be  called,  outside  of 

in  such  result  we  would  not  only  be  obliged  Ibr  it  to  Rome.     One  of  the  participants  in  this  meet- 

the  wisdom  of  the  holy  chwr,  but  would  regard  it  aa  ing,  Prof.  Michelis,  of  Braunsberg,  called  the 

tbSi^!il°  wf  ^wLi^J?®"^®^^®!  ^  ^^'^A  ??"«'*''  I*0P«  a  destroyer  of  the  Church,  whom  the 

which  we  have  always  mamtamed  toward  the  Bo-  r!i»T,,./»i»  ^««t»i.  4.«  A^^^^r.       a  4.  r\^^\.J^^  «  ^  « 

man  court.    Accept  the  assurances,  etc..  Church  ought  to  depose.    At  Cologne,  a  cen- 

VON  ABNIM.  trai  committee  was  formed  to  collect  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Catholic  Germans  to  a  monster 

The  expectation  that  some  of  the  bishops  protest  against  the  yalidity  of  the  Council,  and 

would  persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalHbility :  but  all  these 

of  papal  infallibility,  even  after  its  promulga-  movements  utterly  failed  to  produce  the  effect 

tion  by  the  CouncU,  was  not  fulfilled.    The  which  their  originators  had  expected.    At  the 

two  bishops  who  in  the  public  session  of  July  close  of  the  year,  a  few  of  the  theological  pro- 

18th,  in  which  the  final  vote  on  the  dogmati-  fessors  were  still  refdsing  to  dgn  tihe  dedara- 

2sation  of  the  doctrine  was  taken,  voted  in  the  tion  which  the  bishops  demanded  from  them  ; 

negative  (Bishop  Rizzio,  of  Cujazzo  in  Naples,  a  few  Catholic  papers,  although  the  bishops 

and  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Little  Bock,  Arkan-  had   warned    them,    were   continuing   their 

sas),  declared  immediately  after  the  adoption  attacks,  and  the  joint  protest  had  recdred  a 

and  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  their  uncon-  few  thousand  signatures;  but,  on  the  whole, 

ditional  submission.    In  Germany,  the  bishops  the  movement  against  the  validity  of  the  Conn* 

held  in  August  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  issued  cil  and  the  doctrine  of  papal  iufdlibility  had 

a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  they  say :   "  We  de-  proved  a  decided  failure.   Outside  of  Germany, 

clare  that  the  present  Yatican  Council  is  a  hardly  any  opposition  was  shown  to  the  decree 

genuine  (Ecumenical  Council ;  that  this  Council  of  the  Council.    The  voice  of  Father  Hyaojnth 

has  as  little  as  any  other  CBcumenical  Council  was  heard  once  more,  but  it  was  soon  drowned 

set  up  or  created  a  new  doctrine  differing  from  by  the  din  of  war.    In  England,  Lord  Acton 

the  Old,  but  that  it  has  merely  developed,  de-  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  expressed 

fined,  and  expressly  enjoined  to  believe  the  a  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  opposition; 

faith  which  is  contained  in  the  tradition  of  but  he  met  with  no  support.    In  Hungary,  a 

faith,  and  which  has  been  faithfhlly  guards ;  few  enthusiasts  thought  of  the  establishment 

in  fine,  that  its  decrees  have  received  a  power  of  a  national  Catholic  Church,  but  no  aym- 

obligatory  for  all  the  faithful  in  virtue  of  their  pathy  with  their  scheme  showed  itself  among 

solemn  publication  by  the  head  of  the  Church  the  people.    At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 

in  a  public  session  of  the  Council."    Among  Catholic  world,  with  few  individual  exceptions, 

the  signatures  appended  to  this  pastoral  letter,  had  fully  acquiesced  in  the  decree  of  the  Vati^ 

the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  can  Council. 

former  opponents  of  the  doctrine  did  not  ap-        The  anticipation  of  the  oocnpation  of  Kome 

pear.    None  of  them  refused,  however,  to  sub-  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  snppres- 

mit  to  this  decree  of  the  Council ;  one  of  them,  sion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  caused 

the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  offered  his  resignation  the  latter  to  request  of  tibe  King  of  Prussia  aid 

to  the  Pope,  but  when  it  was  rejected,  he,  like  to  resist  the  Itdian  expedition.   On  September 

all  the  other  bishops,  not  only  submitted  him-  8th,  the  King  replied  as  follows : 
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IIxADQCABnM  OT  THB  GxBXAK  Abmzbb,  )  P!ui  BgMi  JX.  to  our  iffell-beloped  San^  health  and 

Nkab  Bhsihs,  S^pUmUr  8, 1870.     )  jbMitoUe  JSeneddction : 

Most  JBbly  Father  .*  Housignor  the  Bishop  of  Pater-  Oar  Lord  JesuA  Chnat,  who  humblea  and  exalts, 

horn  has  presented  to  me  the  letter  in  which  your  inflicts  death  and  restores  life,  chastises  and  saves, 

Holiness  informs  me  that  you  have  reason  to  beueve  has  permitted,  for  the  present^  that  the  city  of  Bome, 


Italy  in  the  execution  of  the  project  and  also  asks  for  selves  judged  prudent  to  leave  for  some  time  longer 

an  armed  intervention  of  my  troops  in  case  your  Ho-  free  ttom  usurpation*    Moved  by  a  feeling  of  pater- 

liness  should  have  need  of  protection.    I  regret  that  nal  charity  toward  our  beloved  sons,  the  cardinala 

the  policy  always  adopted  by  myself  and  my  govern-  of  the  Holy  fioman  Church,  and  regarding  them  as 

ment  prevents  me  absolutely  from  intervention  in  ooCperators  in  this  our  Supreme  Apostolate,  we  have 

any  such  question.    I  urn,  besides,  on  the  best  of  determined  this  day,  ai&ioted  and  in  tears,  to  declare 

terms  with  my  brother  the  Kin^  of  Italy,  and  I  could  to  them,  as  is  our  duty,  and  as  the  voice  of  conscience 

not  imperil  the  relations  that  exist  between  Germany  commands  us,  the  inmost  sentiments  of  our  soul, 

and  Italy  for  a  political  interest  which  does  not,  in  with  which  we  publicly  and  openly  detest  and  repro- 

any  way,  as  your  Holiness  seems  to  think,  touch  upon  bate  the  present  state  of  aifairs.                       ^ 

the  interest  of  Prussia.    I  have  no  doubt,  besides,  For  whereas  we,  although  unworthily  and  above 

that  his  K^jesty  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  Govern-  our  merit,  exercise  upon  earth  the  power  of  Vicar  of 

ment,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  enter  the  states  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  are  the  pastor  of  the  entire 

your  Holiness,  in  order  to  avert  the  excess  of  the  Church,  we  now  fed  that  we  are  deprived  of  that 

revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  would  give  to  your  liberty  which  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  us  to 

Holiness  every  guarantee  wnich  can  assure  the  free  govern  the  same  Church  of  God,  and  to  sustain  its 

exercise  of  that  spiritual  autUority  which  your  Holi-  reasons :  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  this 

neas  ought  to  exert  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  of  protest,  naving  the  intention,  also,  of  printing  it,  that 

which  you  are  the  acknowledged  head.    With  the  it  mar  become  known^  as  is  proper,  to  the  entire 

most  earnest  desire  that  peace  and  order  may  .be  Catholic  world. 

shortly  reestablished  in  au  parts  of  Europe,  I  beg  Nor,  when  we  declare  that  our  liberty  haa  been 

your  Holiness  to  believe  me  your  sincere  fnend,  wrested  and  torn  fh)m  us  {enptam  admnptamgtte).  can 

WILLIAM.  our  enemies  replv  that  this  declaration  and  complaint 

Still  later,  on  October  Tth,  after  the  occu-  are  withoutfoundationlForsurelyUiere  is  no  person 

4..  ^   /..-iL»,^\  \.„  ♦k^  T+lii„«-    fi,^  T>«^^  ofsane  mmd  who  cannot  understand,  and  must  oon- 

pation  (see  Italy)  by  the  Italians,  the  Pope  f^^  ^^^^  ^eing  deprived  of  that  supreme  and  free 

sent,  by  the  band  of  Count  von  Amim,  to  Ver-  authority  over  the  postal  department,  and  oonse- 

sailles,  to  know  if  the  goyemment  of  the  £ing^  quently  over  the  public  transmission  of  letters, 

in  case  he  (the  Pope)  wished  to  abandon  Rome,  "^^^i^  ^e  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  our  civU  prindpaUty, 

wonld  take  the  necesBary  measures  with  the  and  not  darmg  to  trust  that  Government  which  has 

w  vuiu  bttjwo  loj^  xi^^Gooai  J  Lus?txa»L^o  ^*»'"  "*«  robbcd  US  of  this  powcr,  we  find  ourselves  depnved 

Government  of  Florence,  in  order  that  this  ofthatnecessary  and  expeditious  means  and  the  un- 

might  be  done  with  all  convenience.    The  re-  restricted  facility  of  treating  those  aflEairs  which  the 

plies  of  the  Prussian  Government  sent  by  tele-  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  sncT  common  Father  of  the 

graph  were  as  foUows :  Faithftd  must  necessw^ly  treat  about  and  expedite  to 

^xa^u  «««>«•»   w  v^                               ^  _^^  all  and  every  one  of  his  children  who  may  have  re- 

««    ^  ,     ,  ^        ,.  Vebsaillks,  October  Sy  1870.  course  to  him  ftom  any  portion  of  the  globe.    This 

Th6  Federal  Chancellor  to  the  Envoy  Count  von  Ar-  observation  is  still  more  forcibly  verified  by  a  recent 

fwm.  at  Borne:                                   ax  fact  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  few  days. 

To  ttie  first  part  ofthe  telegram  of  yesterday,  Ire-  ^hen,  forsooth,  those  who  passed  out  across  the 

ply  aflarmatively,  after  having  taken  the  orders  of  threshold  of  our  residence  in  the  Vatican  were  sub- 

his  M^esty  the  Kmg.    The  mtercession  demanded  jected  to  bodily  search,  the  soldiers  ofthe  new  gov- 

wiU  soon  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  Tlorence.  emment  narrowly  examining  them,  lest  they  might 

(Signed)  VOXi  BI8MAKCK.  jmye  any  thing  concealed  under  their  garments.    A 

Vebsaillss,  October  8, 1870.  complaint  was  made  of  this,  and  an  apology  came  in 

The  Federal  Chancellor  to  the  Envoy  Count  Brauier^  at  reply,  stating  that  it  was  done  through  mistake.  But 

Florence  :  who  la  ignorant  that  these  mistakes  may  be  renewed 

Cardinal  Antonelli  has  asked  of  the  royal  envoy  to  and  many  similsr  ones  perpetrated  t 

the  Pope,  if  the  Pope,  in  case  he  wished  to  abandon  Moreover,  a  terrible  visitation  la  overhanging  this 

Borne,  should  oount  upon  the  support  of  his  Migesty  beloved  city  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction,  for 

BO  that  he  might  leave  in  a  proper  manner  and  with-  in  a  few  days  the  course  of  studies  will  be  resumed 

out  hinderance.    His  Migesty  the  King  has  ordered  in  the  Boman  University,  and  thia  seat  of  learning, 

me  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  this  ctemand.    Hia  illustrious  for  the  immense  number  of  nearly  one 

■.,1-.^  ._  . — J  ^1.-4.  ^v.  T._i!__  r« ^     ^x. J  * —  1 — j-^j mgjj  ^j^Q  attend  it, 

and  order,  and  the 
Christian  parents, 
every  expectation,  should  have  the  intention  to  trans-  who  sent  "their  sons  to' be  educated  there,  without 
fbr  his  residence  elsewhere.  danger  of  their  being  corrupted— this  hallowed  spot, 
The  King  charges  your  Excellency  to  manifest  this  what  with  the  false  and  erroneous  doctrines  that  will 
hope.  Ilia  Mj^esty  the  King  does  not  maintain  that  be  henceforward  taught  there,  and  the  utter  inca- 
the  Gonfederidaon  of  the  North  has  the  obligation  of  pacitvof  those  who  shall  be  selected  to  teach,  will 
meddling  with  the  nolitical  aifairs  of  other  countries  rapidly  fall  into  a  condition,  as  we  may  well  imagine, 
without  "being  askea ;  he  considers  himself,  however,  'very  different  firom  that  of  old. 
to  be  under  obligation  toward  the  Ctormans  of  North-  Moreover,  it  was  asserted  that  the  laws  actually  in 
em  Germany,  to  make  sure  that  the  dignity  and  in-  force  in  Bome,  even  after  the  occupation,  would  re- 
dependence  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  main  unaltered  and  inviolate;  and  yet,  falsifying 
Church  be  maintuned.  these  assertions,  the  parochial  registries  are  seized 

(Signed)  VON  BISMABCK.  by  force  and  searched  through  and  throughc,  deariy 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Pope  issued  'j^'J^'ii:^'or^f^^Z  SSlu/oV?£ 

the  following  protest,  adaressed  to  each  of  the  conscription,  or  for  other  ends  that  we  can  easily 

cardinals:                                                     ,  guess.    We  may  add  that  the  outrages  and  ii^uries 
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arising  from  party  spirit  and  the  volaptaousness  of  26th  of  June,  1855 ;  on  the  18th  and  S8th  c^  June, 

revenge  are  left  unpunished ;  and  the  same  impunity  and  86th  of  September,  1659 ;  on  the  19th  of  Jann- 

is  extended  to  the  base  and  unworthy  oontumely  ary,  1860,  and  in  the  letters  apost<^eBl,  Maich  S6, 

launched,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  honest  men,  against  1860.     Also  in  allocations  of  88th  of  Beptember, 

the  faithful  battalions  of  our  soldiers,  so  highly  de-  1860 ;  18th  of  Man;h  and  80th  of  September,  1861 ; 

serving  of  religion  and  society.  90th  of  September,  17th  of  Ootobe]^  and  14th  of  No- 

Finidly,  the  orders  and  decrees  recently  published  vember,  1667.  In  tiiis  series  of  docamentB  sons 
in  rs^d  of  the  propertgr  of  the  Church,  snow  with  yiewed  and  en^atned  the  very  grievous  iiQnries  in- 
sufficient clearness  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  usurp-  flicted  by  the  Piedmonteae  Gcrvemment  on  the  sov- 
ers.  Aij^nst  which  things  which  have  been  alreaay  ereign  authority  of  us,  and  c^  this  Apostolic  8es,  in 
accomplished,  and  the  worse  deeds  that  may  yet  bo  the  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  oooupa- 
perpetratod,  we  mean  to  protest  in  the  fulness  of  our  tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  laws  bemg 
supreme  authority,  as  we  now  protest  in  these  our  enacted  a^nst  natural,  against  divine,  and  against 
letters,  in  whiohwemake  known  to  you,  our  beloved  ecclesiastical  right;  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
son,  and  to  each  one  in  particular  of  the  cardinals  of  religious  communities,  and  even  the  bishopi  Ioad- 
the  Holy  Boman  Churchy  this  exposition  of  events  selves  being  subjeotea  to  nnworthy  vexations ;  the 
briefly  uluded  to,  reserving  to  some  other  time  a  fiuth  pledged  to  this  Holy  See  in  solemn  treaties 
moreiidetailed  statement.  bein^  forfeited,  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  those 

Meanwhile  let  us  pray  to  the  Almighty  Gk>d,  with  treaties  beinr  curtly  repudiated  at  the  very  time 

fervent  and  incessant  supplications,  tliat  He  may  when  the  said  Government  was  signifying  its  desire 

deign  to  illumine  the  minds  of  our  enemies;  that  to  conclude  new  treaties  with  us.    In  those  doon- 

they  may  cease  to  And  their  souls,  more  and  more,  ments,  venerable  brethren,  it  is  evidenced,  and  pos- 

day  after  day,  in  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  terity  will  see,  with  what  arts  and  by  what  onnning 

and  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the  terrible  anger  snd  unworthy  plots  the  said  Government  has  gone 

of  the  living  God,  who  sees  every  thing,  and  from  the  len^h  of  overbearing  jvstice  and  the  ssiersfuieas 

whom  no  one  can  escape.  of  the  rights  of  this  Apostolic  See ;  and  at  tfao  same 

For  our  part,  then,  with  a  firm  mind,  and  in  all  time  it  will  be  known  what  exertion  we  have  mads 

humility,  we  implore  the  Divine  Minesty,  invoking  to  restrain,  so  &r  as  in  us  lay,  such  lawless  oonduet, 

the  interoeHsion  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  ana  that  daily  ^cw  worse,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  (be 

of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  PauL  and  we  ao  so  Church.    You  are  well  aware  how,  in  the  year  1859, 

founded  upon  a  firm  confidence  of  obtaining  what  the  chief  cities  of  the  iBmilia  were  stirred  up  to  re- 

we  ask ;  for  *^  God  is  near  to  those  who  suffer  tribula-  bellion  by  the  Piedmonteae  authorities,  who  sent  in 

tion,  and  close  beside  those  who  invoke  Him  in  truth."  writings,  conspirators,  arms^  and  money;  and  how. 

Again  wishing  you,  our  beloved  son,  Xhe  joy  and  not  long  afterward,  assembhes  of  the  people  having 

peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  recesses  of  been  convened,  and  suffrages  having  Dcen  taken,  a 

our  heart,  we  impart  to  you  most  lovingly  the  apos-  pretended  plebiscite  was  ^  up,  and  by  that  fcriok- 

tolic  benediction.  cry  and  pretence  our  provmces  situate  in  that  re^n 

Given  at  Bome,  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  89th  of  were  wrested  from  our  paternal  government,  all  good 

September,  saoredf  to  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  the  men  in  vain  protesting  against  uie  act.   You  are  also 

86th  year  of  our  Pontificate.            PIUS  P.  P.  IX.  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  during  the  year 

On  Norember  let  the  Pope  issued  the  fol-  ^^"SS-.^SJ^^^r^^-S^^^^i^i^SS 
lowing  enoyclioal,  which  was  followea  by  pub-  Patrimony,  and  turned  them  to  iu  own  profit,  al- 
lio  protests  against  the  occupation  by  Catholics  leging  crafty  pretexts,  and  with  a  laxge  army  attacked 
in  all  countries :  ^  surpriBe  our  troops  and  the  ▼olunteer  band  of 
TV  rir  Catholic  youths,  who,  induced  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
Pius  IX.,  BY  DiviNB  FROviDBHOB  popB,  TO  ALL  PA-  Ugion  and  pictv  towird  their  common  fether,  had 
THiABOHS,  PBIMATB8,  ABOHBisHOPs,  AND  BISHOPS,  hastcued  fh)m  sll  psTts  of  the  worfd  to  OUT  dcfeBce, 
AND  TO  OTHBB  LOCAL  OBDiKAWBs  HAViKo  PAVOB  ^^  youtcd  them  m  s  murderous  battle,  they  beinit 
AND  ooMMUNioK  WITH  THE  APOSTOLICAL  SBB.  tskeu  at  uuawares,  yet  fighting  bravely  for  their  rS 
Venerable  Bretkren,  Health  and  Apoelolioal  Bene-  ligion  to  the  last. 
dicUon :  Having  regard  to  all  the  proceedings  taken  l^either  is  any  man  ignorant  of  the  eztnordinary 
for  man^  years  past  by  the  Pie^ontese  Govern-  insolence  and  hypocrisy  of  this  Government,  which, 
ment,  with  incessant  plots  aiming  at  the  overthrow  in  order  to  extenuate  the  odium  of  their  aauilegicnis 
of  the  civil  principa:Qty  grantedf  by  the  smgular  usurpation,  has  not  hesitated  to  give  out  that  it  had 
providence  of  God  to  the  Apostolic  See,  in  order  invaded  those  provinces  to  restore  in  them  the  prin- 
that  the  successors  of  blessed  Peter  might  ei\|oy  fbll  oiples  of  moral  order,  whUo  in  reality  it  everywhere 
liber^  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  tneir  spiritual  promoted  the  diffusion  and  cultivation  of  evary  fidae 
jurisdiction,  it  is  impossible,  venerable  brethren,  but  doctrine,  and  everywhere  relaxed  the  restraints  of 
that  our  inmost  heart  should  be  erieved  at  such  a  lust  and  impiety;  likewise  inflicting  undeserrod 
conspiracy  against  the  Church  of  God  and  this  Holy  penalties  on  Catholic  biahops  and  on  ecclesiastics  of 
See ;  and  at  this  calamitous  period,  when  the  said  eveiy  grade,  whom  it  threw  into  prison  and  allowed 
Government,  following  the  counstis  of  sects  of  per-  to  be  harassed  with  public  insults,  while  at  the  same 
dition,  has  for  a  long  time  meditated  a  sacrileffious  time  it  granted  impunity  to  those  persecutors,  and 
invasion  of  our  beloved  citj,  and  of  the  remaining  oven  to  the  assiulants  of  the  supreme  pontifical  dig- 
states,  of  which  the  domimon  was  left  to  us  from  nity  in  the  person  of  our  humili^.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  former  usurpation,  and  has  now  carried  that  de-  true  that  we,  in  the  due  disohargo  of  our  office,  have 
sign  into  effect,  by  force  of  arms,  against  all  law  and  not  only  all  along  resisted  reiterated  counsels  and 
right;  while  we,  prostrate  before  Almighty  God,  demands  offered  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
adore  His  mysterious  designs,  and  sav  with  the  basely  betray  our  duty,  throwing  over  forsooth  atid 
Prophet :  Bao  piarant  et  oetuui  fneu$  deducent  aqttae^  surrendering  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the 
quia  Umge  fadue  eet  a  me  eotuolaiOTj  eowverient  ani-  Church,  or  entering  mto  a  sinful  oompromise  with 
mwn  meam,/aeU  $urU  JUii  mei  perdiU  guaniam prae-  the  usurpers.  Also,  it  is  true  that  we  have  opposed 
wOuU  inimunu,  (Jer.,  Thren.,  1, 16.)  to  these  wicked  attempts  and  crimes  so  perpetrated 
Venerable  brethren,  the  history  of  this  nefarious  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine,  our  solenui 
war  has  been  sufficiently  explained  and  published  protests  before  God  and  man ;  and  that  we  have  de- 
long  ago  to  the  whole  Catholic  world.  We  have  dared  their  authors  and  abettors  to  be  involved  in 
done  it  in  our  encyclical  allocutions  and  briefs  de*  ecclesiastical  consuros,  and,  as  far  as  the  case  re- 
iivered  or  dated  at  different  times ;  namely,  on  the  quired,  we  infiicted  anew  those  censures  upon  them : 
Istof  November,  1850;  on  the  22d  of  January  and  lastly,,  it  is  a  well-known  fiust  that  the  aforesaid 
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Govemment  has  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  its  con-  of  anr  man,  for  He  hstb  made  both  oreat  and  small ; 
tumacy  and  its  plots,  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  re-  and  tnat  for  the  stronger  there  is  hut  the  stronger 
hellion  in  onr  remaining  provinces  b^r  sending  in  punishment  ( Witdom^  vi.  8,  9).  But  as  to  the  prop- 
without  intermission  its  emissaries  to  stir  up  trouble,  ositions  made  to  us,  we  thought  that  we  ought  not 
and  by  artiflces  of  every  kind.  But  these  attempts  to  entertain  them,  but  that  we  should  obey  the  laws 
not  suoceeding  as  was  expected,  on  account  of  the  of  duty  and  oonsoienoe,  and  imitate  the  example  of 
unshaken  ildeuty  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  love  and  our  predecessors,  and  especially  of  Pius  VII.,  of 
afifeotion  of  our  people,  was  remarkably  and  unwa-  happy  memory,  the  sentiments  of  whose  uncon- 
veringly  manifested  toward  us ;  at  last  that  fierce  ^uered  soul,  uttered  bv  him  in  a  cause  completely 
tempest  broke  out  against  us  in  the  year  1867,  when,  smiilor  to  our  own.  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting : 
durmg  the  autumn,  bands  of  desperate  men,  burning  "  Let  us  rememoer,  with  ^t.  Ambrose  (/>«  £tuily 
with  wickedness  and  rage,  and  aided  by  subsidies  trad,  n.  17),  that  Nabuth.  a  holy  man,  and  the  pos- 
ftom  the  said  Gk>vemment,  invaded  our  territories  sessor  ol^a  vineyard  of  his  own,  was  called  upon  by 
and  this  city,  where  many  persons  belonging  to  the  a  roval  aemand  that  he  should  make  over  his  vine- 
aame  bands  had  already  found  entrance  and  had  con-  yard  that  the  king  might  cut  down  the  vines  and 
oealed  themselves;  and  ttom  their  violence  and  plant  common  potnerbs  therein,  and  that  he  an- 
cruelty  and  arms,  all  fierce  and  bloody  outrages  swered,  *■  God  forbid  that  I  should  sell  the  inherit- 
were  to  be  feared  by  us  and  by  our  beloved  subjects,  ance  of  my  fathers.'  Much  more  do  we  judge  that 
as  was  clearly^  evident  unless  the  merdfhl  6oa  had  it  would  be  unlawful  for  us  to  surrender  so  ancient 
frustrated  their  attacks  by  the  energy  of  our  troops,  and  sacred  an  inheritance,  namely,  the  temporal  do- 
and  by  the  effective  idd  of  a  force  sent  to  us  by  the  minion  of  this  Holy^  See,  which  not  without  the  evi- 
renowned  French  nation.  dent  design  of  IMvine  Providence  has  been  held  io 

In  BO  many  conflicts,  in  succession  of  perils,  anz-  possession  by  the  Boman  pontiffs,  our  predecessors, 
ieties,  and  sorrows.  Divine  Providence  conferred  on  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  or  even  to  ^ive  a  tacit 
us  meanwhile  the  greatest  consolation.  Venerable  assent  that  any  man  should  take  possession  of  the 
brethren,  fVom  the  noble  piety  and  seal  of  yourselves  chief  city  of  the  Catholic  world^  when  the  unsettie- 
and  of  your  fiuthiid  flocks  toward  us  and  toward  this  ment  and  abolition  of  the  hohest  form  of  ^ovem- 
Apostolio  See,  of  which  piety  and  zeal  you  continu-  ment  which  has  been  left  hj  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Holy 
ally  gave  signal  proofs,  by  works  of  Catholic  charity ;  Church,  and  has  been  ordamed  by  the  Sacred  Canons 
and  although  the  very  grave  dangers  in  which  we  authorized  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  introduce  in 
were  involved  left  us  scarcely  any  respite,  yet,  with  its  place  that  code,  which  is  contrary  and  repugnant 
the  help  of  God.  we  never  relaxed  our  efforts  to  se-  not  onlv  to  the  Sacred  Canons,  but  even  to  the  pre- 
cure  the  temporal  prosperity  of  our  subjects,  and  the  cepts  of  tht  Gospel,  and  would  bring  in,  as  is  usual- 
state  of  public  tranouillity  and  security  under  our  ly  the  case,  that  new  order  of  things  which  tends 
rule^  the  condition  of  all  the  best  arts  and  sciences,  most  manifestl^r  to  mingle  and  confound  all  sects  and 
and  the  loyalty  and  affiBCtion  of  our  populations  tow-  superstitions  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Dabuth  de- 
ard  us  were  matters  of  notoriety  to  all  nations,  from  fended  his  vines  with  his  blood  {Si,  Amhme,  ibid.) 
wDom  strangers  continually  came  in  crowds  to  this  Can  we  do  otherwise,  happen  what  may  to  us,  than 
city ;  and  especially  on  the  occasions  of  the  numer-  defend  those  rights  and  possessions  of  the  Holy  Bo- 
ons solemnltiBS  which  we  celebrate,  and  at  the  times  man  Church,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  by  the 
of  the  solemn  festivals  in  their  succession.  solemn  obligation  of  our  oath  1   Can  we  do  othennse 

And  now,  when  things  were  in  this  posture,  and  than  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  Apostolic  See  which 
our  people  etgoying  peace  and  quietness,  the  Pied-  Is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty  and  wel- 
montese  King  and  his  Govemment,  seizing  the  op-  fare  of  the  Universal  Church  f  And  how  great  in 
portunity  when  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  reality-  is  the  congruity  and  necessity  of  this  tempo- 
Europe  were  engaged  in  a  great  war.  wiUi  one  of  ral  principality  to  the  assertion  of  that  safe  and  free 
which  the  said  Govemment  had  entered  into  a  treaty  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  granted  by  God  to 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  present  state  of  the  them  over  the  whole  worid,  too  many  facts  that  are 
Church's  dominion,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  invaded  now  taJiing  place  (should  other  arguments  be  want- 
by  the  revolutionists,  all  at  once  determined  to  in-  ing)  clearly  demonstrate."  {ZetUn  JpoUoUe,  Jvn4 
vade  the  remaining  territories  of  our  dominion,  and  10, 1809.) 

even  our  see  itself,  and  reduce  them  under  their  Thererore,  adhering  to  the  sentiments  which  in 

power.    But  why  this  hostile  invasion,  and  what  many  of  our  allocutions  we  have  constantly  professed, 

pretexts  were  alleged  for  it!  Itis  matter  of  notoriety  we  reproved  in  our  answer  to  the  King  nis  ui^st 

what  kind  of  representations  were  made  in  the  let-  demands,  and  yet  so  as  to  show  that,  with  our  bitter 

ters  of  the  King  to  us,  dated  the  8th  of  September  sorrow,  there  was  conjoined  that  fatherly  affection 

last,  and  delivered  to  us  by  his  envoy  commissioned  which  cannot  wholly  repel  ftcm  its  solicitude  even 

for  the  purpose.    In  that  letter,  with  lengthy  and  sons  who  imitate  the  rebellious  Absalom.    But  this 

insincere  drenitousness  of  words   and  sentences,  our  letter  had  not  yet  been  conveyed  to  the  King 


self  and  of  our  person,  the  demand  was  made  that  make  any  resistance  being  easily  routed ;  and  then 

we  would  be  pleased  not  to  take  as  a  hostile  act  the  in  a  short  time  that  unhappy  day  dawned,  the  20th 

overthrow  of  our  temporal  power,  and  would  sur-  of  last  September,  on  whion  we  beheld  this  city,  the 

render  that  power  of  our  own  accord  in  reliance  on  see  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of  the 

the  futile  promises  made  by  himself,  which,  as  he  Catholic  religion,  and  the  refuge  of  sll  nations,  beset 

said,  woula  reoondle  the  aspirationa  of  the  peoples  with  thousands  of  armed  men.  its  walls  battered 

of  Italy  with  the  sovereign  rights  and  fVee  exercise  down,  and  itself  terror-stricken  by  the  cannon-shots 

of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.   We  fired  upon  it.    And  we  had  to  moum  over  its  capture 

in  troth  could  not  but  gready  marvel  at  seeing  in  viti  armU  by  order  of  the  roan  who  just  before  had 

what  manner  the  violence  intended  to  be  used  short-  professed  so  strongly  his  filial  affection  toward  us, 

ly  against  us  was  attempted  to  be  veiled  and  dis-  and  his  fidelity  to  rehgion  I  What  could  be  to  us  and 

guised,  nor  could  we  help  deploring  from,  our  inmost  to  all  good  men  more  afflicting  than  that  day  t  On  it, 

soul  the  sad  case  of  the  said  King,  who,  impelled  by  when  the  troops  entered  the  city,  the  city  was  filled 

evil  counsels,  inflicts   daily  new  wounds   on  the  with  a  large  and  promiscuous  crowd  of  disorderly 

Church;  and,  having  respect  to  men  rather  than  to  persons,  and  we  immediately  beheld  public  order 

God,  does  not  reflect  that  there  is  in  the  heavens  a  overturned :  we  saw  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 

Kinff  of  kings  and  Lord  ot  lords,  who  doth  not  re-  the  Sovereign  Pontificate  in  the  humility  of  our 

gard  the  person  of  any  man,  nor  fear  the  greatness  person  insulted  with  impious  langusge ;  we  beheld 
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our  very  faithfU  troops  treated  with  every  kind  of  this  Holy  See,  we  dedsre  anew  before  yon,  Tenerable 

insult  and  license,  and  impudence  let  loose  without  brethren,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  that  it  is  our 

restraint  far  and  near,  where  but  just  before  the  filial  intention,  resolution,  and  will,  to  retain  in  their  in- 

affection  was  conspicuous  of  those  who  were  en-  tegrity,  intaot  and  inviolable,  all  the  dominions  and 

deavoring  to  alleviate  the  grief  of  a  common  father.  rights  of  this  Holy  See,  and  so  to  transmit  them  to 

And  ever  since  that  day  there  have  ensued  before  our  successors:  that  all  usurpation  of  these  rights, 

our  own  e;^e8  thing^s  wmch  cannot  be  mentioned  whether  of  a  recent  or  of  an  earlier  date,  is  umust, 

without  exciting  the  just  indignation  of  all  good  men ;  violent,  nuU,  and  void :  and  that  all  the  acts  or  the 

wicked  books  stuffed  with  lies,  obscenity,  and  bias-  rebels  and  invaders,  already  accomplished  or  still  to 

phemy,  have  begun  to  be  exposed  for  ready  sale,  and  be  accomplished,  with  the  view  of  confiiminff  in 

to  be  disseminated  eveiywnere:  a  multiplicity  of  whatever  manner  this  usurpation,  are  by  us  from 

newspapers  intended  to  corrupt  minds  and  morals  this  moment  condemned,  annulled,  ouashed,  and 

are  published,  tending  to  insult  and  calumniate  re-  abrogated.    We  moreover  declare  ana  we  protest 

ligion,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  against  us,  befoie  God  and  before  the  Catholic  world,  that  we 

and  against  this  Apostolic  See :  foul  and  improper  are  in  such  captivity  as  to  render  it  altogether  im- 

piotures  are  displayed  openly,  and  other  contrivances  possible  for  us  to  exercise  our  pastoral  authority  with 

of  the  same  kind,  by  which  sacred  persons  and  things  security,  ease,  and  freedom.    Hnally,  following  the 

are  held  up  to  rimcule  and  exposed  to  public  derision^  advice  of  St.  Paul:  **  Quae  partiapatio  iiyustitiae 

are  exhibited :  honors  and  monuments  are  decreed  cum  iniquitate  f  aut  quae  societas  luci  ad  tenebraa  f 

to  those  who  have  suffered  by  legal  trial  and  sentence  quae  autem  conventio  Chiisti  ad  Belial?"  (2  Cor. 

the  just  punishment  of  most  hemous  crimes ;  many  vl.  14,  15)  we  announce  and  publicly  and  openly 

ministers  of  the  Church,  against  whom  every  species  declare  that,  faithful  to  our  oface  and  to  the  solemn 

of  odinm  is  stirred  up.  are  narassed  with  all  kinds  of  oath  which  binds  us,  we  neither  consent  nor  will  ood« 

insult,  and  some  of  tnem  are  stricken  and  wounded  sent  to  any  project  of  oonciliation  which  may  in  any 

by  the  blows  of  treaoherons  assassins ;  some  religious  manner  whatever  destroy  or  lessen  our  rights,  whicn 

houses  have  been  subjected  to  ille^  search ;  our  are  the  rights  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  wo 

Quirinal  Palaces  have  been  broken  mto ;  and  from  likewise  profess  that  we  are  ready,  thanks  to  the 

his  residence  in  one  of  them  a  Boman  cardinal  has  Divine  assistance,  and  in  spite  of  our  great  age,  to 

been  roughly  tlirust  out  by  violent  orders ;  and  other  drink  to  the  dregs  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  the 

ecclesiastics  of  our  household  have  been  shut  out  of  chalice  which  He  first  deigned  to  drink  for  her,  and 

their  use,  and  subjected  to  molestation:  laws  and  that  we  will  never  commit  the  fault  of  yielding  to,  or 

decrees  have  been  put  forth  which  avowedly  injure  acquiescing  in,  the  uivjust  demands  which  are  ad- 

and  destroy  the  liberty,  immnnity,  property,  and  dressed  to  us.    For,  as  our  predecessor  Pius  VII. 

lawful  rights  of  the  Church  of  Godj  and  all  these  said:    "To  do  violence  to  this  sovereign  empire  of 

most  terrible  evils,  unless  God  avert  it,  we  grieve  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  separate  the  temporafpower 

see  are  likely  to  progress ;  and  we  meanwhile  are  from  tne  spiritual,  to  di^oln,  to  tear  asunder,  and  to 

hindered  by  reason  of  our  present  position  from  ap-  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  offices  of  pastor  and  of  prince, 

plying  any  remedy ;  and  are  every  day  more  rudely  is  nothing  else  but  to  desire  to  ruin  and  destroy  tiie 

reminded  of  the  captivity  in  which  we  are  held,  and  work  of  God ;   nothing  else  but  to  labor  for  the 

of  the  absence  of  that  AiU  liberty  which  is  pretended  greatest  injury  to  religion  |  is  nothing  else  but  to  de- 


^  We  cannot  here,  venen^le  brethren,  pass  under  which  they  claim  from  his    spiritual  power,  and 

silence  the  commission  of  an  atrocious  crime,  which,  which  no  one  may  hinder." 

without  doubt,  is  known  to  you.  As  though  the  But  since  our  admonitions,  expostulations,  and 
possessions  and  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See,  sacred  protests,  have  been  without  effect,  i>y  the  authority 
and  inviolable  by  so  many  titles,  and  respected  of  Almighty  God,  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
during  so  many  centuries,  oouid  be  to-day  oontro-  Paul,  and  by  our  own,  we  declare  to  you,  venerable 
verted  and  disputed,  and  as  though  the  grave  oen-  brethren,  and  by  you  to  the  whole  Church,  that  all 
sures,  which  are  incurred  i^to  facto^  and  without  those  who  have  perpetrated  the  invasion,  usurpation, 
firesh  declaration  by  the  violators  of  these  riffhts  and  and  occupation  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  our  do- 
possessions,  could  lose  their  force  by  rebeuion  and  minion  and  of  this  our  beloved  city,  or  have  done 
popular  audacity,  they  have  had  recourse  to  cover  any  of  these  things,  of  whatever  dignity  thov  may 
the  saorilegions  spoliation  we  have  suffered  in  spite  be,  and  even  though  they  should  be  worth;^  of  most 
of  the  common  law  of  Nature  and  of  nations,  tney  special  mention,  and  in  like  manner  all  their  agents, 
have  had  recourse  (we  say)  to  the  show  and  comedy  abettors,  assistants,  counsellors,  adherents,  and  sli 
of  a  plebiscite,  already  employed,  when  the  other  others,  ^ther  obtaining  the  execution  of  those 
provinces  were  robbed  from  us.  And  those  who  are  things,  under  whatever  pretext  or  in  whatever  man- 
in  the  habit  of  rejoicing  in  the  worst  actions  did  not  ner,  or  executing  them  themselves,  have  incurred, 
blush  to  parade,  as  in  triumph,  through  the  towns  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  our  letters  apos- 
of  Italy,  rebellion  and  contempt  of  ecclesiasticid  cen-  tolic,  recited  the  26th  of  ICarch,  1860,  the  greater  ex- 
sures,  thus  insulting  the  true  sentiments  of  the  great  communication,  and  the  other  censures  and  ecNclesias- 
mojority  of  Italians,  whose  religion  and  fidelity  tow-  tical  penalties  published  by  the  Holy  Canons,  apos- 
ard  us  and  toward  Holy  Church,  forcibly  repressed  tolical  constitutions,  and  the  decrees  of  general 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  eannot  have  ftee  course.  councils,  and  particularly  of  the  Council  of  l^nt. 

As  to  ourselves,  charged  by  God  to  rule  and  govern  (Sess.  22,  C.  11  de  Reform.) 
the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  made  the  supreme  But,  calling  to  mind  that  we  hold  on  earth  the 
defender  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  place  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
the  Church,  in  order  that  we  be  not  reproached  before  which  was  lost,  we  desire  nothing  more  ardently 
God  and  before  the  Church  for  having  been  silent,  than  to  embrace  with  paternal  love  the  wandering 
and  for  having  by  our  silence  consented  to  this  lugust  sons  who  may  return  to  us ;  and.  therefore,  raising 
revolution,  renewing  and  confirming  that  which  we  our  hands  to  heaven  in  the  humility  of  our  heart,  re- 
have  alreadv  declared  in  the  allocutions,  encyclicals,  mitting  and  recommending  to  Goa  the  most  just  of 
and  briefs  above  mentioned,  and  recently  in  the  pro-  causes,  which  is  His  still  more  than  our  own,  we 
testation  which,  by  our  order  and  in  our  name,  the  conjure  and  supplicate  Him,  by  the  bowels  of  His 
Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  oommunicated  on  the  20th  meroy,  to  aid  us  by  His  succor,  to  aid  His  Church, 
of  September  to  tne  ambassadors,  ministers,  oharg^  and  to  bring  about  through  His  mercy  and  compaa- 
d'aflSures  of  foreign  nations  accredited  to  us  and  to  sion  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  thinking  upon 
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the  etemftl  damnation  which  thoT  aro  preparing  for  154  miles;    in    course,  of   construction,   588 

themselves,  may  hasten  to  appease  His  terrible  Jus-  miles 

^^r'^S?.iMe"!SS^rf'5fei^oT;!S!.^?  P»rinf  the  .«n.B.er  of  1869  Prince  Charles 

the  Ohnrch,  and  our  own  grief.  pa^^  *  ^^"  *^  "*®  Emperor  of  Kussia,  at  Li- 

In  order  to  obtain  from  the  Divine  meroy  such  vadia,  and  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 

special  favors,  we  earnestly  exhort  you,  venerable  agreement  for  the  reBstablishment  of  the  for- 

^re  eS^'kud^hwIof  iSf  fS^^  ^^^  relations  between  the  Romnanian  Church 

^I;liid%o]ng  altogether  to  the  fw^of  the  throne  an4  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.    He  ao- 

of  erace  and  mercy,  let  us  engage  the  intercession  cordmgly  sent  the  programme  of  a  concordat 

of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Marv,  Mother  of  Qod.  and  to  the  latter  for  acceptance.    The  Patriarch 

that  oftheblesMd  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.    ♦*  The  Gregory,  in  a  letter  dated    Constantinople, 

Church  of  God  from  her  beginning  untU  our  day  has  January  25, 1870,  whUe  landing  Prince  Charles 

often  been  m  tnbulation,  and  has  as  often  been  de-  *      vT''  «t#,  xwi  v,  ituaxv  aoi^v^aai^^  auav«  vyAic»Ai«;D 

Uvered.    It  is  she  who  cries  out  *Saepe  expugna-  for  his  endeavors  to  bnng  abont  the  long- 

verunt  me  a  juventute  mea,  etemm  non  potuerunt  desired     reconciliation    of    the    Roumanian 

mihi.    Supra  dorsum  meum  fabricaverunt,  pecca-  Church  with  the  head  of  the  Greek  faith,  in- 

tores,  profongarerunt  iniqmtatem  suam.'    Ifeither  gigted  upon  the  acceptance  and  insertion  of  the 

to-day  will  the  Lord  allow  the  sceptre  of  sinners  to  -r,^  <uniL.:„„  ♦v«^.«  ^;i;o^o«o«w^  ^^T^AUir^^r. . 

deterbine  the  lot  of  the  jnst ;  the  arai  of  the  Lord  is  *^®  followmg  three  mdispensable  conditions : 

not  shortened,  nor  unable  to  save.    Without  doubt  AbtiolbI.  The  metropolitans  elected  in  Bonmania 

He  will  deliver  His  Spouse  once  again ;  His  Spouse  must  be  confirmed  bjr  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

whom  He  has  purchased  wiUi  His  blood,  en<^wed  pie,  which  confirmation  must  be  applied  for  in  a 

with  His  Spirit,  adorned  with  His  heavenly  gifts,  and  letter  by  the  Prince  of  Roumania. 

has  also  enriched  with  earthly  gifts.''    (St.  Bern.,  Akt.  2.   The  Boumanian  metropolitans  are  held 

£p.  Conrad  Beg.  244.)  to  mention  the  holy  oecumenical  patriarch  in  their 

And  now.  we  ask  of  Qod  from  the  bottom  of  our  prayers, 

heart  the  aoundant  treasures  of  heavenly  graces  for  Abt.  8.  The  holy  anointment  must  be  demanded 

you,  venerable  brethren,  and  for  all  the  clergy  and  from  the  holy  Patriarch  in  a  special  supplication. 

laity  confided  to  the  care  of  each  of  you ;  and,  as  a  m^  ^  ^^^„^^^^  «.^  «  .»,;n;o^/%~  «.-  o«v.'kAaaa;i/v»  i„ 
pleSge  of  our  special  love  for  you,  we  aflfictionately  The  presence  of  a  minister  or  ambassador  is 
grant  to  you  from  our  inmost  heart  the  apostolical  considered  unnecessary  by  the  ratriarcn,  mas- 
benediction,  to  you  and  to  all  the  faithful,  our  well-  much  as  a  minister  is  a  layman,  who  cannot 
loved  sons.           „    ^      .     ,          ,       «„  participate  in,  or  be  admitted  to,  the  actions 
Given  at  Bome,  at  St  Peter's,  the  Ist  day  of  Novem-  f  ^he  holy  synod.    As  regards  the  confirma- 
berof  the  year  1870,  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  ".    "  ^  "" -^    f'  \i  'fi^Z^  A^^,.J^^C4i.^  v^i« 
of  our  Pontificate.     '       ^      PIUS  P.  P.  IX.  ^^on  or  sanction  of  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
r^^TTxr  AXTTA          J        jj             ijrpi.  syuod  by  the  Prmce  of  Houmama,  the  Patn- 
ROUMAJnA,    a   dependency   of    Turkey,  ^ch  considers  it  inadmissible,  as  the  decrees 
Prmce,  Char  es  (Pnnce  of  Hohenzollern-Sig-  ^^  ^^^  j^^j    ^     ^  ^^  infallible,  and  do  not 
marmgen)    elected   reigning  and   hereditary  ^^^         <infirmation  by  a  secu\ar  prince  or 
prmce  by  the  pMuc^te  of  Aprd  20,  1866  and  njonarch.    The  Patriarch  declares  his  willing- 
recogm^ed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  on  October  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^he  priests  and  bishops  appoint- 

l^  ^^^^o^^^i^AA^ V^i^A  '^''*'®  °^^'  ^•^'^r  ed  by  Prince  Couzil^  and  to  receiye  them  back 

il?^"^  ^T,'   i «^A'^l?i  IlITr?'  according  to  ^^ '^^  ^^  ^^  ^l^^holy  Church,  on  condition 

iVKQAA^/i^'^Vfi^-i^io'^^  tJiat   Prince  Charles  formally  intercedes  in 

$15  800,400;  deficit^^  ^^^^^  ^          ^^  ^^^^^^  documentary  proof 

on  ^uly  1,  1870,  $28,816  593     The  strength  of  ^hat  the  people  and  the  clergy  of  Rouiania 

the   regular   army  IS  22,J00  men;    besides,  have  no  objection  to  them. 

there  are  80  squadrons  of  irregular  cavalry,  ^his  letter  of  ihe  Patriarch,  as  well  as  the 

numbenng  12^00  men;  10  battidions  frontier  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  action  of  the 

f  o^"^^  ""^  ^^'^?  °'^'?'  '^\  ?  "^"^"^  ^''''TJl  Government,  made  the  worst  possible  impre^ 

88,000  men.    The  vidue  of  unp^^^^       1869,  ^      especially  among  the  Kberals,  and  went 

was  officiaUy  reported  at  $17^652,000;  of  ex-  ^^  {^  iiperU  the  popularity  so  far  eiyoyed  by 

ports,  at  p,844,000     The  Prussian  consul  at  Pri^ce  Otarles.  Solent  addresses  on  the  part 

Bucharest  reports  to  his  government  m  1870,  ^^  ^^^  Legislative  Assembly  took  place,  and 

that  by  far  tlie  mwt  important  articles  of  ex-  ^^^^^^  th?  resignation  of  the  ministry  and  the 

port  are  wheat  and  com,  the  total  shipments  aissolution  of  the  Diet,  on  the  8th  of  April, 

of  which,  from  all  Danubian  ports,  m  1869,  j^^  dismissing   the  deputies,  Prince  Charles 

^^^^'  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 

iJSSa&of-siiiii:::::-;;.  JJ?J:S88'i'"^"-  fo™ » »•»  o«i>i°!^  »>«*«'•*  »>«  wom m>k^ 

PromGaiabs  direct 679,000      "  use  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  by  con- 
Prom  Gstate,  by  way  of  Suiina^ ^SS2      II  vening  the  Legislature  for  an  extra  session  on 

Prom  the  smaller  Dannbian  ports 868,000  ^^  ^1^  ^^  ^^^      ^^  ^^  expiration  of  the 

Total 4,688,000  quarters,  legislative  period,  new  elections  were  ordered, 

representing  an  aggregatevalue  of  $26,920,000.  which  resulted  largely  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 

hx  1868,  1,201  vessels  entered  Galatz,  having  sition  party  and  the  red  republicans,  and  gave 

an  aggregate  of  264,087  tons;  1,264  vessels  the  signal  for  an  insurrectionary  movement  and 

cleared,  having  an  aggregate  of  298,886  tons,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Prince  Charles 

At  BraHa,  2,699  vessels  were  entered  (471,425  and  all  the  forei^ers  in  the  country.    The 

tons);    2,550  vessels  cleared  (448,812  tons),  movement  was  suppressed  while  yet  in  its  in- 

Length  of  railroads  in  operation,  July,  1870,  oipiency,  owing  to  the  prompt  and  energetic 
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action  of  the  €k>Teminent,  althongli  tbe  insnr- 
rection  was  found  to  have  ramificadonB  all 
orer  the  conntrj. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Le^slature  was 
opened  by  Prince  Oharles  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember. In  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
Prince  congratulated  the  representatires  of 
the  people  that  Roumania,  in  the  midst  of  a 
European  war  of  stupendous  magnitude,  had 
been  in  a  position  to  remain  true  to  her  inter'' 
national  treaties,  and  had  continued  in  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  the  other  European  powers.  As  a  proof 
of  these  good  relations,  he  pointed  to  the 
willingness  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Goirem- 
ment  to  enter  into  a  special  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  consular  jurisdiction,  and  for  a 
complete  reform  of  the  juridical  and  adminis- 
trative relations  between  the  two  countries. 
He  aUuded  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  for  the 


consolidation  of  the  floating  debt  of  $7,6dO,- 
000,  and  said  that  the  anticipated  defidt  in  the 
budget  for  1870  ($2,854^400)  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  if  not  covered  altogether,  bj  ex- 
traordinary sources  of  revenue,  although  the 
budget  provided  for  the  payment  of  ti^e  an- 
nuities on  the  raOroad  debt.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  Prince  remarked  that  the  line  from 
Boman  to  Luceava  and  Jassy  had  just  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  while  t^e  one  from 
Boman  to  Galatz  and  Bucharest  would  Boon 
be  opened* 

BuSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  bom  April  17  (new 
style,  April  29),  1818;  succeeded  his  father, 
Nicholas,  February  18  (March  2),  1856.  Heir- 
apparent,  Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 26  (March  10),  1845.  According  to  the 
census  of  1664,  the  area  and  population  of  the 
various  provinces  were  estimated  as  foUowa: 


PROVINCES. 


I.  BTJ88U.  IN  SUBOPS. 

OreatBassia 

LlttteBasslA 

BaatRiusla 

Soath  Bassia 

West  Buasia 

Baltic  ProTincea 


BnsBia  in  Bnrope. 

NovaZembla 

Sea  of  Axov 

Ladoga  Sea 


Total  area  of  BobsIa  in  Earope. 


II.   CAUCASUS. 


Cl»cancasla 

Tnuucaacaaia. 


ToUl 


nL   SIBBBIA  AND  OENTBAL  ASIA. 
DIBTBIOn  AHD  TBOYJSCEM, 


Tobolsk. 

Tomsk 

Yeneselak 

IrkaUk 

Toorklsun 

Takntsk 

Transbaikalia 

Amoor 

Littoral  Proylnces 

Province  of  the  Ural  Mountains . 

Targai 

AkmoDinsk 

Semipalatinsk 


Total 


SqwraMUMi 


887,685 
80,101 
689,217 
151,649 
161,087 


1,888,080 

44,886 

18,657 

7,061 


1,88B,S84 


86,0SO 
88,001 


169,611 


S,4S3,«» 


1,618,468 
218,818 
109,046 
718,419 

786«646 


6,890,611 


ToUl  PopoUtioB. 


22,851660 
7,001,886 

14,948,613 
6,117,700 
9,080,077 
9,986,488 


61,839,808 


1,898,889 
8,115,164 


4,607,546 


1,106,647 

716,676 

898,014 

866,810 

1,000,000 

988,060 

863,684 

18,864 

86,688 

1,800,000 


6,441,178 


MalM. 


11,168,960 
8,466.596 
6,786.506 
9,689,686 
4,608,877 
1,584,897 


80,069,790 


644,876 
869,660 
109,866 
188,189 

«  •  •  »  •  • 

116,740 

179,765 

91,065 


FtBMlM. 

to  1,000  IUm. 

11,699,891 
8,585,809 
7,148,017 
9,478,075 
4,617,900 
1,461,686 

1,047 
1.090 
1,069 

839 
'  1,008 

96» 

80,886,618 


660,771 
866,907 
158,158 
179,691 

111,811 

179,789 

14,648 


1,085 


1,099 
978 
918 
894 

•  •  •  • 

968 

978 


The  total  area  and  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  inclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland,  are  as 
follows : 


PROVINCES. 

SqomnMUM. 

InhiMluta. 

In  Barone,  Bnssla  Proper 

1,889,984 

49,197 

145,817 

109,611 

6,889,611 

61,999,806 
54)90,000 

Finland 

1,^8461666 

In  Asia,  Caacasns 

Siberia  and  Central  Asia 

4,807,646 
5,441,178 

Total 

8,068,970 

78,881,089 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Oriental  (Greek)  Church.   A  number 


of  sects  have  branched  off  from  this  church, 
and  are  designated  by  the  collective  name  ^ 
Raskolniks.  According  to  the  official  pub* 
lications,  the  population  connected  v^ith  them 
does  not  number  more  than  800,000  souls; 
but  foreign  writers  on  Russia  claim  for  them 
a  population  of  five  or  even  of  fifteen  mill- 
ion^.  (For  full  information  on  these  sects, 
iee  Amebioan  Annual  CTOLOPjnitA  for  1869, 
article  Gbbek  Ghubch.)  The  following  ta- 
ble e^ibits  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of 
all  the  diviidons  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Europe. 
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PROVIKCES, 

Orthodox  Groek  CiiviGh 

BaskolnikB 

Koman  GathoHcs 

Annenlins 

Proteetants 

Jews 

Mohatamedans 

Heatbena 

Total, 


RohIs  la  Inrop*. 

Pwent. 

51,117,971 

84.1 

801,746 

1.8 

2,840,708 

4.7 

84,688 

•  ■  •  • 

2,088,152 

8.4 

1,681,766 

2.7 

2,091,861 

8.4 

200,284 

0.8 

60,800,000 

100 

Folaad. 


260^000 
8,915,000 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

286,000 

645,000 

2,000 


6,097,000 


Per  etnt 


4.9 

•  •  •  ■ 

76.8 

«  •  •  • 

6.6 
12.6 


Finland. 


42,000 


1,800,000 


100     I    1,842,000 


Fff  etnl 


2.8 


97.7 


100 


The  figures  for  Rnssia  proper  in  Enrope  are  Bume,  Paris,  1867.  The  following  table  corn- 
taken  from  the  statistical  year-book  of  the  prises  all  the  goyemment  districts  in  which  the 
Russian  Empire ;  thpse  for  Poland  from  the  Oatholics,  Protestants,  and  Israelites,  mi^e  up 
Aperpu  statUtiqus  des  forces  productives  de  la  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population : 


DISTKICTS. 


Beflsarabia 

Kherson 

Oonrland 

Bfltbonla 

Grodno 

Kle? 

KoYno 

Livonia 

Minsk 

Koheelev 

PodoHa 

Poltava 

8t  Petersbnxg. 

Samara 

Saratov 

Tanria 

Tcbemiffov.... 

Vilna.... 

Vitebsk 

Yolhynia 

Tekaterlnoftlav 


GATBOUOB. 

Far  Mnt. 

Par  Mnt. 

Noater. 

of 

Msnibtt. 

of 

popola'a. 

papain**. 

6,614 

0.6 

29,787 

2.9 

88,072 

2.6 

82,767 

2.5 

61,946 

9.0 

472,660 

82.8 

1,262 

0.4 

207,618 

95.1 

265,606 

29.7 

7,889 

0.8 

85,722 

4.8 

2,574 

0.1 

874,881 

88.2 

88,062 

8.1 

5,928 

0.6 

746,654 

80.7 

185,880 

18.5 

1,860 

0.1 

87,008 

4.0 

686 

•  •  • 

227,180 

12.2 

1,906 

0.1 

1,620 

ai 

1,274 

0.1 

22,808 

1.0 

161,771 

14.6 

84,688 

2.0 

85,901 

6.1 

25,706 

1.6 

97.100 

6.7 

11,868 

1.9 

64,508 

10.6 

2,022 

0.1 

2,178 

0.1 

668,890 

61,0 

1.879 

0.2 

206,881 

26.6 

12,848 

1.6 

168,064 

ia2 

6,874 

0.4 

8,084 

0.7 

22,896 

1.9 

Mnmbar. 


98,690 

114,640 

88,707 

476 

09,478 

250,804 

111,214 

1,221 

97.880 

122,662 

206465 

89,008 

8,618 

891 

68 

14,888 

86,714 

104,007 

70,620 

194,808 

26,817 


PareanL 

of 
pepaln'n. 


9.1 

8.6 

6.9 

0.1 

11.1 

12.6 

10.6 

0.1 

9.8 

18.8 

10.9 

2.0 

OS 


2.8 

2iS 
11.6 

9.1 
12.2 

2.2 


Of  the  Armenians,  the  greatest  number  live  Bessarabia,  2,187.  The  number  of  Mohamme- 
in  the  following  four  districts:  Yekatermoslav,  dans  and  heathens  in  the  seyeral  proTinces  is 
21,120 ;'  Astrakhan,  5,251 ;  Tauria,  4,773 ;  and    as  follows : 


DBTRICTS. 

Hasthaaa. 

DISTRICTS. 

^ftttamma«lMi»» 

Baathani. 

Cjl^Ali  DtlPGr  -     .......^.«..... 

911,696 
487,978 
178,229 
96,572 
92,821 
87,472 
86,119 
68,968 

67,049 
9,280 
4,861 

•  •  •  • 

66 

10,221 

10,181 

148 

Pensa. 

49,687 
88,216 
29,204 
16,126 
6,076 
2,696 

Kaisan , , , 

Nlshnee-Kovgorod 

Samara 

76,886 

Tanria 

Tambov 

Simbirsk     

Viatka 

Minsk 

Perm * 

VUna 

Saratov 

Cossacks  of  tbe  Don 

21,885 

The  population  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  Si-    Protestant  population  living  chiefly  in  several 
beria  is  divided  into  the  following  creeds  (the    German  colonies) : 


CSXKD6. 


Oreek-Ortbodoz. 

Sectarians 

Gregorians 

Armenians 

Catholics 

Protestants 


Christiana 


Moluunmedans. 

Jews.  

Heatbens 


Total. 


CIS- 


868,877 
29,008 
20,808 

•  •  •  • 

2,262 

8,114 

928,664 

466,714 

2,854 

10,874 


T&IXB- 


961,470 

29,684 

680,602 

18,722 

7,771 

7,088 

1,640,182 

1,487,806 

19,828 

4,890 


TotaL 


1,829,847 
68,682 
541,406 
18,732 
10,088 
10,147 

2,468,886 

1,964,620 
21,676 
14,764 


Fv 


41.1 
1.8 

12.2 
0.8 

a2 

0.2 

48.9 
0.6 
0.8 

100 


SIBXBZA. 


Total. 


I    2,782,000 


11,000 
4,000 

2,747,000 

1,600,000 

8,000 

280.000 


Pmt  cwit. 


69.0 


0.2 
0.1 

84.5 
0.2 
6.0 

loo 


The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  composed  of  the  following  nationalities : 


wo 
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NATIONALITII& 


fiagBlans.... 

Poles 

Tartars 

Flans 

LithoanUns . 

Jews 

Germans . . . . 
Georgians... 
Circassians.. 
Boamanlans. 
Armenians . . 
Honeollans.. 

Swedes 

Greeks 

BalKarians... 
Servians...., 


labaMtsDta. 


63,470,000 

4,860,000 

4,780,000 

4,680,000 

9,490,000 

9,990,000 

880.000 

800,000 

800,000 

780,000 

540,000 

600,000 

160,000 

60,000) 

41,000  >• 

80,0001 


Pir  eaal 


09.4 
6.8 
6.9 
6i) 
8.1 
8.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 

a9 

0.9 


The  imperial  Russian  Geographioal  Socletj 
made,  in  1869,  the  following  report  oonoem- 
ing  the  nationaHty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus : 


NATIONAUnES. 

daeaocailA. 

Tran  wncMil  >_ 

T«UL 

Rossians 

6OT,681 

•  •  •  • 

90,808 

9,<no 

8,114 
9,854 

•  •  •  • 

411,081 

90,189 
4,647 

67,699 

869,819 

MO,ttl 

887 

6,636 

19,899 

977,191 

486,914 

91,496 
149,060 

996,910 

Georgians 

Armenians 

869,819 
661,784 

Greeks 

8,657 

Germans 

9,649 

Jews. 

91,676 

Tartars 

977,191 

Moantalneera 

Oalmncks,     Nosal- 
ans,    and    other 
nomads 

887,946 
111,678 

Others 

146^97 

Total 

1,899,389 

8,116,174 

4,607,656 

IUUm. 

Direct  taxes 106,640,080 

Indirect  taxes 919,856^1 

Berenne  ttom  the  mines,  mint,  postal  service, 

and  the  telegmph  lines 19,664,828 

State  domains 44,861,599 

Divers  receipts 61,1991,317 

Bevoioe  from  Poland  notlncfaided  In  the  bad- 
get  of  the  Ministry  of  State 166i,858 

Kevenae  from  Transcancasla 6,66li684 

Total  ordinary  revenae 440,8791,418 

Balances  of  credit  according  to  the  Bftdgct  of 

1968 9,088,689 

Special  Bodget 16,157,006 

Bxtraordinary  tevenne  to  be  applied  to  rail- 
road and  harbor  constractlons 11,110,M8 

Total  extraordinary  revenue 86,866,840 

Total  ordinary  and  extraordinary 476,798,81S 

Less  above  som  for  railroads  and  harbors 11,110,948 

Net 466,618,926 

The  expenditures  for  1670  were  fixed  at 
476,728,816  rubles,  as  follows:  Ordinary  ex- 
penditures, 446,461,070  rubles;  discount  on 
budget  of  revenue,  8,000,000  rubles;  special 
budget,  27,267,248  rubles.  Deficit  for  1870, 
11,110,248  rubles.  The  public  debt,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1869,  summed  up : 


Bnseian  State  debt  proper 2,006,484,160 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  assumed  by 
Rossia 44,901,861 


The  857,681  Russians  in  Ciscaucasia  do  not 
include  the  regular  military  force  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kuban  and  Ter,  while  the  67,529 
Russians  in  Transcaucasia  are  exdusiTe  of  the 
army  in  Daghestan  and  of  the  iohabitants  of 
Petrovsk.  The  largest  cities  of  Russia,  in  1866, 
were:  St.  Petersburg,  667,026  inhabitants; 
Moscow,  868,108;  Warsaw,  180,667:  Odessa, 
119,876 ;  Riga  (1867),  102,048 ;  Kishinev,  94,- 
768;  Saratov,  85,670;  Vilna,  78,902;  Kazan, 
71,886;  Kiev,  70,820;  Nikolaiev,  64,406; 
Kharkov,  69,978;  Toola,  56,496;  Berditechev, 
642665. 

The  Russian  possessions  in  Toorkistan  are 
now  divided  into  two  provinces  and  twelve 
districts,  as  follows : 


Total 

From  which  mnst  be  dedacted 

for  advances  made  to  railroad 

companies 80,148,867 

Por  aarancee  made  to  Tatlons 

corporations,  cities,  etc 83,799,461 


9,017,686,899 


108,871^8 


SqoanxnllM. 

InhAbltaata. 

L  FAOYDrcB  aw  Stb  Dabta. 
District  of  Kasaly 

84,017 
89,970 

61,668 

89,954 

18,984 

S,9S9 

6,698 

90,000 

"          Pctrovslqr 

"          Toorkistan  and 
Tchimkend.. 

AuUe-ato 

Tashkend 

Khojend 

"         Diaacb 

185,000 

85,000 
65,000 
165,000 
80,000 
70,000 

Total 

n.  PBomros  ov  Sbiobxtcbinsk. 

District  of  Tokmak 

Jssyk-knL 

"          Vlemoyce 

"          Kopal 

186,668 

98,977 
18,079 
44,010 
18,189 
98,708 

678,000 

80,000 
46,000 
195,000 
40,000 
85,000 

**         Be^iopol 

Total 

189,948 

895,000 

Actoal  debt 1,948,814,604 

The  Bank  of  Russia  is  exclusively  a  state  in- 
stitution, and  its  assets  and  liabilities  ought  to 
figure  in  the  budget  of  the  empire.  The  assets 
of  the  bank  are  known  to  be  very  small,  wliile 
its  liabilities  are  in  a  highly-complicated  con- 
dition, its  floating  debt  having  been  estimated 
at  1,179,000,000  rubles,  while  the  assets  did 
not  exceed  289,000,000.  Thus,  in  assuming 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  the 
state  would  increase  its  debt  by  890,000,000, 
which  would  make  a  grand  total  of  indebted- 
ness of  2.888,814,604  rubles.  Besides,  there  is 
a  third  class  of  debts,  resulting  from  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  and  from  the  transfer  of 
land  to  them.  From  October  27,  1861,  till 
January  1,  1869,  the  total  advances  made  to 
the  Government  for  that  purpose,  by  moneyed 
institutions,  amounted  to  477,096,972  rubles, 
of  which  226,271,260  rubles  were  retained  by 
these  institutions  for  commissions  and  for  pay- 
ment of  mortgage  on  the  land.  For  the  remain* 
ing  251,825,712  rubles,  the  state  emitted  the 
following  securities: 


According  to  an  official  publication  of  Janu- 
ary 25, 1870,  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  for 
the  year  1870,  was  estimated  as  follows: 


Oertifleates  of  release 91 .886,070 

Fire  and  a  halfner  cent  renta,  for  a  eapital  of  106,764,815 
Notes  of  the  Bank  bearing  Ave  per  cent 

Interest 68,497,880 

Fftidin  cash 1,997,977 

Total 951,896,7flS 

For  these  securities  the  state  is  likewise  re- 
sponsible, although  the  emancipated  serfs  are 
held  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  rates. 
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The  army  of  Russia  has  nodergone  a  thor-  The  above-mentioned  batteries  of  artillery 

ongh  transformation  daring  the  last  ten  years,  consist  of  1,304  guns. 

and  its  new  organization  may  now  be  oonsid-  Among  the  irregular  troops  of  Russia  the 

ered  complete.    The  entire  male  population  is  most  important  are  the  CossaclES.    The  coun- 

liable  to  military  service,  the  priyueged  classes  try  of  the  Don  Cossacks  contains  from  600,000 

excepted.    It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  to  700,000  inhabitants.    In  case  of  necessity, 

however,  that  every  able-bodied  young  man^  every  Cossack,  f^om  15  to  60  years,  is  bound 

after  reaching  the  age  prescribed,  is  drawn  to  render  military  service.    The  usual  regular 

into  the  army.    Each  military  district  has  to  military  force,  however,  consists  of  54  cavalry 

place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  a  regiments,  each  numbering  1,044  men,  making 

yearly  quota  of  young  men  (4  in  every  1,000  a  total  of  56,876.    The  Cossacks  are  reckoned, 

inhabitants  belonging  to  the  classes  liable  to  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 

military  service),  so  fliat  a  district  containing    


25,000  inhabitants  of  these  classes,  has  to  fur- 

nish  100  recruits  every  year,  and  50  men  for    On  the  Black  Sea 

the  reserve.    If,  however,  the  district  is  rich,  ®I?^'^'*"*^SPSJ***'  **** 

the  community  has  the  option  of  paying  in    bou^cobmScb ?.".'.!!'..' 

money  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  contingent,    Urai  Cossacks ! 

while  every  one  of  those  designated  for  or  al-  siSSriSS^cSSSSta!: ::::::;: 
ready  enlisted  in  the  army  can  obtain  his  re- 
lease, by  either  paying  a  stipulated  sum  of  Total. 


liMdt. 


123,000 

100.000 

440,060 

60,000 

60,000 

K0,000 


876,000 


lamiUU'yMrrloa 


18,000 

18,000 
66,000 

8,000 
10,000 

9,000 


1»,000 


money,  or  by  furnishmg  a  substitute.    The  ji^^  Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  men,  neither 

consequence  of  these  exemptions  is,  that  not  gerfaffe  nor  any  other  dependence  upon  the 

more  than  about  100,000  men  are  annually  land  exists  among  them.    The  entire  territory 

drawn  into  the  army.    The  time  of  service  is  belongs  to  the  Cossack  commune,  and  every 

nommaUy  15  years,  but,  with  the  exception  individual  has  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the 

of  the  volunteers  and  substitutes,  there  is  now  j^nd,  together  witii   the   pastures,  hunting- 

hardly  one  soldier  in  the  army  who  has  served  rounds,  and  fisheries.    The  Cossacks  pay  no 

over  seven  years.    The  army  consiste  of  regu-  J^^xes  to  the  Government,  but  in  Ueu  of  this 

lar  troops,  troops  of  the  reserve,  local,  and  ^^y  ^re  bound  to  perform  military  service, 

irregular  troops.    The  regular  field  army  is  xhe  Russian  fleet  consists  of  two  great  divi- 

composed  of  12  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  gions— the  fleet  of  the  Baltic  and  that  of  the 

Guards,  16  regiments  of  grenadiers,  and  160  gi^^t  Sea.    Each  of  these  two  fleets  is  again 

regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line.    The  cavaJry  subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in 

has  10  divisions,  of  which  2  divisions,  of  5  ^^  j^^^  ^he  Baltic,  and  three  in  or  near  the 

regiments  each,  belong  to  the  Guards ;  the  gj^^jt  Sea,  to  which  must  be  added  the  small 

cavalry  of  the  line  has  8  divisions,  with  46  gqnadrons  of  galleys,  gunboats,  and  similar 

regiments.  The  artillery  consists  of  47  brigades  yeggels 

of  foot-artillery  and  of  7  brigades  of  horse-  According  to  an  official  report,  the  Russian 

artillery.    Of  the  foot-artiUery,  each  division  g^^^  consisted,  in  1869,  of  290  steamers,  hav- 

of  infantry  has  1  brigade  annexed  to  it.    The  i^g  88,000  horse-power,  with  2,205  guns,  be- 

corps  of  engineers  has  6  brigades  of  sappers  ^i^ea  29  sailing-vessels,  with  65  guns.    The 

and  miners,  composed  of  11  battalions  of  sap-  greater  and  more  formidable  part  of  this  navy 

pers  and  miners  and  4  half-battahons  of  pon-  ^^  stationed  in  the  Baltic.    The  Black  Sea 

toniers.    The  infantry  of  the  irregular  army  fleet  numbered  48 ;  the  Caspian,  89 ;  the  Sibe- 

18  doing  service  exclusively  in  Asia,  ajid  could  ^an  or  Pacific,  80 ;  and  the  Lake  Aral  or 

hardly  ever  become  available  m  a  European  Joorkistan  squadron,  11  vessels.    The  rest  of 

war,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  means  the  ships  were  either  stationed  at  Kronstadt 

of  transportation.    The  same  may  be  said  of  ^j.  engaged  in  cruising  in  European  waters, 

the  cavalry  of  the  irregular  army,  with  the  j^  ty^ese  ships  are  of  iron.    At  the  beginning 

exception  of  64  regiments  of  Cossacks  of  the  ^f  i868,  the  Imperial  Navy  was  manned  by 

Don,  which  are  therefore  counted  with  the  ^0,280  saOors  and  marines,  under  the  com- 

regular  field  army.    The  latter,  when  on  the  mand  of  8,791  officers,  among  whom  are  119 

war  footmg,  comprises :  admirals  and  generals. 

610  baUaiionB  of  infill)  try  and  riflemen 004,000  The  army  budget  estimates  the  expenditures 

SSSX"'.fiX7;;;;v;;.v.v.;.:::;.::::::  g;SS  f"'*^' '"^i«''^«« "^  *»>« «™y' ^ ^^'^^' ** 

Corps  of  englnecni islooo  $102,810,000.* 

_  ,  ,                                                ^^     ■  The  length  of  railroads  in  operation,  on 

serve,  comprising:  to  October  1,  1870,  808  miles  additional  had 

Troops  of  feline 191,931  i)een  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public, 

oSSfen  bSSi^^::::::::;::::;::  ^8»  making  the  total  length  of  ralbroads  in  opera- 

— ^ —  944,668  tion  5,676  miles.  The  experience  gained  by  the 
The  army  of  the  Second  Reseire,  com- 


prising troops  of  all  arms 109,880 


*  For  statistics  of  the  commerce,  movement  of  snipping. 


ToUl 1,185,048    etc.,  SM  Amdooan  AmiVAi.  Ctclopjidia  for  1809. 
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Russian  Government  daring  the  Crimean  War,  loons,  where  brandy  is  also  sold  at  retail.  The 

when  it  was  unable  to  transport  the  mill-  oonsequenoes  of  this  immoderate  use  of  alco- 

tary  forces  of  the  empire  to  the  seat  of  war,  hollo  Uquors  are  seen  in  various  forms  of  dis- 

for  want  of  railway  communication,  has  not  ease,  but  above  all  in  the  dreadful  increase  of 

failed  to  impress  the  present  Emperor  with  delirium  tremens.    The  Grovemment  was  well 

the  paramount  importance  of  such  means  of  aware  of  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by 

transportation,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  this  steady  increase  of  intemperance,  and  vari- 

time  of  war.    When  he  ascended  the  throne,  ous  measures  were  proposed  for  the  abatement 

in  1855,  Russia  possessed  a  length  of  only  of  the  evil:  but  the  only  one  which  found  favor 

2,145   versts  or  1,437  miles  of  railroad,  the  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  the  increase 

chief  lines  being  the  short  road  from  St.  Peters-  of  the  license-fee  for  retail  liquor-stores  by  50 

burg  to  the  imperial  residence,  Tsarakoe-Selo,  per  cent 

opened  in  1838 ;  the  road  between  Warsaw       M.  Skalkowski,  of  St  Petersburg,  published 

and  Gramoa,  opened  in  1848 ;  and  the  Nicolai  a  higlily-iuteresting  statistical  pamphlet   on 

road  between  St  Petersburg   and  Moscow,  the  mining  industry  of  Russia,  and  on  the 

Since  then,  considerable  activity  has  been  dis-  production  of  the  mines,  in  1868.    He  states 

played,  and  a  plan  for  an  extensive  net- work  that  the  aggregate  <}uantity  of  gold  obtained 

of  railroads  has  been  prepared  by  imperial  from  the  Russian  mines  was  68,440  pounds; 

command.   A  recent  decree  of  the  Ozar  orders  of  raw  platina,  4^880  pounds ;  of  argentifer^ 

that  "every  year  600   versts   of  strategical  ous  ore,  114,297,440  pounds;  of  *  copper-ore, 

roads  shall  be  built"  The  railroad  connection  821,886,120  pounds;  of  iron-ore,  1,615,600,000 

between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  pounds;  of  rock-salt,  1,101,286,000  pounds;  of 

has  been  recently  completed  by  two  different  naphtha,  70,159,860  pounos;    of  salt,  1,473,* 

routes,  while  an  important  military  road  is  707,840  pounds.    The  iron-ore  produced  72,- 

soon  to  connect  Moscow  and  Sevastopol.    The  501,760  pounds  of  cast-iron  and  manufaotcffed 

northern  seaports  and  fortifications  have  also  articles  of  oast-iron ;  420,654,400  pounds  of 

been  connected  by  railroads  with  the  inland  iron  bars  and  rails ;  126,480,000  pounds  of  flat 

provinces.  iron  bars;  and  18,443,400  pounds  of  varioiis 

The  budget  of  the  postal  administration,  for  iron  manufactured  articles.    The  total  value 

1868,  reports  the  total  revenue  at  7,958,214  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  during  the  year, 

rubles;  expenditure,  4.289,894  rubles;  showing  was  estimated  at  $39,000,000;    exclusive  of 

a  surplus  of  revenue  of  8,718,820  rubles.  Num-  the  value  of  zinc  and  other  ores  of  which  no 

her  of  post-offices,  2,451.   On  January  1, 1869,  reliable  information  could  be  obtained.    M. 

the  telegraph-lines  in  operation  had  an  aggre-  Skalkowski  states  that  the  production  of  sold 

gate  length  of  25,158  miles;  length  of  wire,  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  while  silver 

48^77  miles.  becomes  more  scarce,  as  the  principal  mines 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  distillation  of  in  the  Altai  Mountains  have  been  exhausted, 

spirituous  liquors,  which  may  be  considered  Thecopper-mines  are  workedwith  great  energy 

one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  quantity  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Kirgheez  mountains, 

consumed,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  while  those  in  the  Ural  are  comparatively  neg- 

last  few  years.     In  1749,  the  total  revenue  lected  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition, 

from  that  source  amounted  to  $1,072,173 ;  in  The  production  of  iron  and  cast-iron  was  sta- 

1849  it  had  increased  to  $23,149,766,  while  in  tionary,  while  zinc  was  obtained  in  greater 

the  budget  of  1866  it  figures  with  the  enormous  abundance  in  Poland. 

sum  of  $69,600,000.  This  increase  of  con-  During  the  year  1869  the  port  of  St.  Peters- 
sumption  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  burg  was  open  to  navigation  from  April  18th 
slow  increase  of  the  population.  The  revenue  to  December  12th — ^2,912  vessels  entered,  and 
derived  from  distillation  comprised  46  per  cent,  2,816  cleared.  The  arrivals  were  under  the 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  income  of  the  following  flags:  British,  1,206;  Korth  Gemuin, 
state;  while  in  Austria,  in  1869,  it  barely  639;  Dutch,  879;  Norwegian,  186;  Danish, 
reached  10  per  cent,  and  in  Prussia  somewhat  183;  Russian,  181 ;  Swedish,  141;  French,  69; 
less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenue.  Belgian,  10;  Italian,  9;  American,  8;  Austrian, 
As  the  above  flgures  refer  to  Russia  in  Eu-  1.  There  were  872  arrivals  of  steamers,  889 
rope  only,  it^  will  be  seen  that  the  taxes  of  which  were  fVom  England.  The  value  of 
on  alcoholic  liquors  amount  to  l^A-  for  each  imports,  according  to  official  report,  amounted 
inhabitant,  women  and  children  included.  The  to  116,444,587  rubles,  an  increase  over  1868  of 
consumption  of  brandy  is  much  larger  in  the  21,615,371  rubles.  The  principal  articles  of 
cities  than  among  the  rural  population.  The  import  and  their  relative  values  were :  Cotton, 
consumption  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1869,  was  20,640,144  rubles;  iron,  14,423,288  rubles; 
26  gallons  for  each  inhabitant;  in  Moscow,  15  dye-stuffs,  4,316,834;  olive-oil,  8,708,406; 
gallons;  and  in  Orenburc,  the  inhabitants  of  indigo,  3,216,827;  coffee,  2,737,042;  wine  in 
which  city  are  considered  the  soberest  people  barrels,  2,202,202  rubles;  wool,  2,162,589; 
in  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  4  gallons.  The  tea,  1,963,187;  oast-iron,  1,908,512;  tobacco, 
number  of  liquor-stores,  where  brandy  is  sold  1,859,512;  woollen  manufactures,  1,634,667; 
by  the  glass,  is  enormous,  1  to  every  293  in-  kerosene-oil,  1,182,883  rubles.  The  value  of 
habitants,  not  counting  the  beer  and  wine  sa-  the  articles  of  export  amounted  to  47,827,711 
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rubles,    the    principal    articles    being   com,  in  the  Baltic  provinces ;  for,  after  disregarding 

hemp,   tallow,    flax,    and   potash.    At  Riga,  the  rights  and   privileges   granted  to  these 

the  value  of  exports,  during  1869,  amounted  provinces   by  their  constitutions,  it  had  at 

to  80,577,011  rubles;   of  imports,  18,898,889  fast  resolved  to  carry  through  the  complete 

rubles.     At  Pemau,  the   value   of    exports  Russification  of  the  German  schools  in  those 

amounted  to  2,610,269  rubles;    of  imports,  provinces.    A  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg 

149,234  rubles.    Of  the  smaller  ports  on  the  Allgcmeine  Zeitungvi'ntes  from  Jjixom&ynnder 

Baltic  and  of  those  on  the  Black  Sea,  no  re-  date  of  February  28th,  that  Governor  Galkin 

liable  reports  were  fhmished.  had  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  the  removal 

In  February,  Hr.  Burlingame  and  the  other  of  Count  Alexander  Eeyserlingk,  for  many 

Chinese  ambassadors  had  their  first  audience  years  ^^  curator"  of  the  university  of  Dorpat, 

with  the  Czar,  to  whom  they  were  presented  and  one  of  the  warmest  friends  and  advo- 

by  Prince  Gortschakofl^    Mr.  Burlingame,  ic-  cates  of  the  German  element  throughout  the 

trodacing  his  fellow-ambassadors,  addressed  Baltic  provinces.  Under  his  administration,  the 

the  Emperor  as  follovrs :  number  of  German  schools  in  Livonia  had  in- 

SxB»:  In  the  name  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  I  creased  to  94,  of  which  4  were  gymnasia;  8 

have  the  honor  to  present  the  letter  or  the  Emperor  distnct  schools ;  21  elementary  schools  for  boys, 

of  China  accrediting  u«  to  you,  and  expressing  wishes  and  5  district  schools;   20  grammar-schools; 

for  the  happiness  and  health  of  your  Miyestya^^  a,id  86   elementary  schools  for  girls;  while 

'sSVe^tTM^^^e'^t^  JfcaSteK^  ^'rv^^eS  there  were  only  4^hools  exclusively  Russian, 

of  your  able  representative  at  Peking,  General  Vlau-  The  successor  of  Count  Keyserlmgk,  M.  Ger- 

goli,  whose  policy  of  equity  and  conciliation  con-  vais,  a  descendant  of  French  immigrant$>,  is  rep- 

tribated  to  iMpire  China  with  the  wish  to  enter  into  resented  as  a  pliant  tool  in  the  interest  of  the 

S1Si^trrrtftrf5eTil5J^te  Moscowite  element    He  arrived  in  the  prov- 

between  Russia  and  China  which  have  existed  for  ^^<^^  ^^  February,  and  immediately  set  out  on 

three  centuries  may  be  perpetual.  a  tour  of  inspection,  enforcing  arbitrary  rules 

To  this  the  Emperor  replied :  fj^  regulations  which  must  ere  long  result  in 

T. .            VI  *              1.      T                 1/^   1.  the  resignation  or  removal  of  all  the  German 

It  IS  agreeable  to  see  you  here,  for  you  present  fresh  tfi>ttt*hm 

proofsof  the  pacific  relations  wnich  unite  Rusflia  and  •-eacaers.       .,-..,.       -r..  .    -  „      .       -,. 

China,  and  which  the  negotiations  you  are  about  to  -^n  April,  the  JLSthonian  Diet,  followmg  the 

enter  upon  will  draw  closer.   It  is  particularly  agree-  example  of  the  Livonian  nobility,  sent  a  peti- 

able  to  see  the  interests  of  China  intrusted  to  the  tion  to  the  Emperor,  invoking   the   imperial 

citizen  of  a  state  especiaDy  sympathetio  with  Russia,  protection  for  the  provincial  and  national  rights 

The  embassy  was  received  with  all  the  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  endangered  and  disre- 
honors  accorded  to  diplomats  of  the  highest  garded  on  all  sides  by  Russian  governors  and 
rank.  Mr.  Burlingame  died  at  St.  Petersburg  officials.  The  petition  was  laid  aside,  not  being 
on  the  22d  of  February.  The  Busso-Chinese  considered  worthy  of  any  notice  in  St.  Peters- 
boundary  question  was  practically  settled,  and  burg. 

a  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  Serious  trouble  took  place  in  the  Polish 
empires  concluded  for  five  years.  The  now  provinces,  as  an  imperial  ukase  had  corn- 
treaty  is  intended  to  regulate  trade  on  the  manded  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  Ian- 
borders  of  the  two  empires,  and  its  chief  stipu-  guage  into  the  Catholic  churches,  and  the  trans- 
lation enacts  that  in  Ature  no  duties  shall  be  lation  of  the  Catholic  ritual  into  Russian.  At 
levied  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  on  each  Yilna,  the  deacon  Piotrovitch  burned  the  im- 
side  of  the  Rnsao-Chinese  frontiers.  On  pass-  perial  ukase  in  the  presence  of  his  congrega- 
ing  this  distance  merchants  will  of  course  tion;  he  then  made  an  allocution  to  his  parish- 
have  to  pay  the  legal  duties.  All  the  ports  of  loners,  warning  them  of  the  approaching  dan- 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  are  also  opened  ger,  and  urging'  them  to  oppose  any  infringe- 
to  the  vessels  of  the  other.  ment  upon  their  sacred  rights.    After  divine 

An  address  from  the  Livonian  nobility  was  service,  ne  was  conducted  home  by  an  immense 

presented  to  the  Emperor  in  April,  supplicating  concourse  of  people,  who  had  not  proceeded 

his  Majesty  to  allow  the  reintegration  of  the  far  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  battalion 

German  language  and  the  iundamental  anton-  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  Cossacks.  About 

omy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  province.  60  of  the  crowd  were  more  or  less  seriously 

A  deputation  of  three  members  proceeded  to  wounded,  when  the  rest  fled,  and  the  soldiers, 

the  capital  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Minis-  taking  charge  of  the  deacon,  conducted  him 

ter  of  the  Interior ;  but  the  next  day  received  to  prison. 

the  document  back,  with  an  intimation,  written  In  May  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Xirgheez 

on  the  margin  by  the  hand  of  his  Mi^esty,  that  steppe  between  the  Caspian  Sea  find  Lake  Aral, 

he  was  inflexible  in  his  resolution  to  apply  to  and  a  body  of  5,000  Russian  troops  was  sent 

Livonia  the  laws  and  institutions  prevailing  in  from  Orenburg  to  the  river  Emba,  and  other 

the  rest  x>f  the  empire.    The  deputation  also  positions  in  the  Western  Steppe.    After  several 

received  an  order  to  quit  St.  Petersburg  at  once,  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  insurgents. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Russian  order  was  at  last  restored. 

Government  was  more  than  ever  Intent  upon  In  order  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  de- 

the  complete  extirpation  of  the  German  element  velopment  of  the  natural  and  industrial  wealth 
Vol.  x.-~i8  A 
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of  the  conntrj,  a  grand  industrial  exhibition  the  Caspian  proiqnces  of  the  Persian  kingJom 

was  inangarated  bj  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg  were  in  no  little  danger  of  being  annexed  to 

daring  the  month  of  June.    One  of  the  impor-  the  Russian  Empire,  fh>m  which  they  were  re- 

tant  results  of  the  exhibition  was  a  conference  covered  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  middle  of  the 

of  manufacturers  and  merchants  from  all  parts  last  century.    Prof.  Hermann  Vimb^ry,  who 

of  Russia,  who  held  daily  sessions  during  the  is  generally  regarded  in  the  literary  world  as 

time  of  the  exhibition,  at  which  many  vital  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  all  questions  on 

questions  of  Russian  trade,   commerce,  etc..  Central  Asia,  publiahed  an  interesting  article 

were  discussed  by  men  of  practical  information,  on  the  subject  in  the  periodical  ^nj^iv  Zeil 

The  relative  positions  of  Russia  and  Great  (Leipdc,  November  15,   1870),  in  which  he 

Britain  in  Central  Asia  have  of  late  attracted  maintains  that  in  such  a  case  the  Caspian  Sea 

more  than  ordinary  attention,  the  steady  ad-  would  become  politically  as  wdl  as  naturally  a 

vance  of  the  former,  and  the  consolidation  of  mare  danuumf  and  Russian  domination  would 

her  power  within  the  territory  already  ac-  extend  in  a  direct,  unbrok^i  line  firom the  Black 

quired  or  made  tributary,  causing  no  little  un-  Sea  to  the  Hindoo-Eoosh,  from  Anapa  to  Metre, 

easiness  at  the  court  of  St.  James..   A  report  which  latter  place  is  only  five  days' march  firom 

made  to  the  home  government  by  the  Earl  of  Herat.    The  true  purport  of  the  expedition,  he 

Mayo,  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  Mir.  For-  says,  is  obvious  enough.    Under  the  pretext  of 

sjth  to  Tarkhand,  contains  the  following  signi-  opening  a  new  route  from  the  Caspian  to  the 

ficant  passage :  Oxus,  a  line  of  fortified  posts  or  caravanserais. 

However  willhig  we  may  be  to  accept  the  assur-  as  they  will  probably  be  called,  will  be  estab- 

anceemade  to  Mr.  Forsythbythe  Goveromeiit  of  St.  lished  across  the  desert,  with  the  result  of 

Petewburg  that  no  intention  or  desire  existed  on  the  curbmg  the  Toorkoman  population  and  bringing 

part  of  Biusia  to  extend  her  influence  beyond  the  ««. .,-» ^5-  4-1.^  ^^«.4-.^i  rx^  !?•;«.:.      tua  n-nm^I^ 

Oxus-ftt  least  for  the  preaent-it  would  be  the  hei^fht  ",  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^°^;.*-    .^^1  Russians 

of  political  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  wready  possess  a  naval  station  in  the  Bay  of 

ia  making  powerful  and  persistent  efforts  to  strengthen  Astrabad,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Caa- 

her  position  within  the  limits  she  liaSj  for  tiie  mo-  pian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Goorgaun. 

w  ^n"f liL^frnrilnn?;;  J  w«!^ll^  Thc  advanocs  made  by  the  Russians  toward 

last  an  expedition,  supported  by  four  tnms,  and  van-  rr    i  ••i         ai^jvt         l 

oualy  estimated  at  fr  Jm  1,600  to  S.OOO  men,  was  dis-  ^^f^  ^^r®  suspiciously  watched  by  Jacoob- 

patched  from  Potrovsk v,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  ninety  Bek,  the  present  ruler  of  that  country,  who  did 

or  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Derbend,  to  Balkan  not  appear  to  be  anxious  to  enter  into  friendly  - 

Bay,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  that  sea.   The  little  relations  with  the  approaching  invader,   al- 

forco  landed  without  any  opposition  from  the  Toorko-  4.Ky*««T,  i««  «.•»«  ««ro./>^C»4>  v*  •^^^^4-  a«-a»4J««ii^ 

man  tribes  in  the  neighi)or^ood,  and  immediately  sot  though  he  was  aware  that  he  must  eventnally 

abopt  the  construction  of  a  fort,  as  if  in  on  enemy's  8*iare  the  fate  of  the  Ameer  of  Boknanu    The 

country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kizisnar,  or  Kizisoo.  latter,  after  applying  to  Russia  for  assistance 

as  the  Dlace  is  variouslv  called,  appears  to  bo  situated  against  Sheer  Ali  of  Afghanistan,  was  so  in- 

in  a  debatable  land.    The  Persian  Government,  while  timidated  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the 

admittincr  that  Its  sway  over  the  Toorkomanadwellinfl: yu"         *'««  ^^^^^f^-^^  «r  "tt     I      j 

to  the  north  of  the  Attruck  U  rather  nominal  than  ^"J^  ^^}^^  protectors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  • 
real,  nevertheless  insists  that  the  entire  tract  of  land  so  dreaded  a  revolt  of  his  own  subjects,  that 
lyin;;  between  that  river  and  the  Balkan  range  is  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  surrender  un- 
ftubjeot  to  its  sovereignty,  and  that,  consequently,  the  conditionally.  The  Russians  did  not  hesitate  to 
Russian  fort  is  an  encroachment  upon  Persian  tern-  ^|^  ^^^^  f\^  administration  of  the  country, 
t3ry.  This  position  is  demed  by  the  Russian  Gov-  «^'»'«  ""*^  "*  *"^  cfc^AUJiuEOMaww"  v*  mw  wuumj, 
emment.  In  the  flratplace,  it  is  stoutly  denied  that  ^^  *o  make  their  vassal  feel  that  he  must  in 
the  establishment  at  Kizisaar  is  any  thing  more  than  every  respect  obey  the  will  of  the  Czar  of 
n  commercial  settlement— something,  in  ^hort,  after  Russia.  The  power  of  Russia  in  Toorkistan 
the  manner  of  the  factories  established  in  olden  times  ^^g  ^^^^^  and  more  consolidated,  and  the  con- 
by  the  Last  India  Company  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  jfi.;^„  ^i.. ^^^  ^,^„„4.^„\.^a  «»»»aJo11»  ;,»n«^«.^^ 
of  Hindostan.  In  orcfer,  however,  to  protect  the  dition  ot  the  country  hi^  nmtenally  improved, 
peaceful  troders  aj^ainst  the  attacks  of  Toorkoman  trade  and  commerce  being  m  a  flourishing 
marauders,  it  hna  been  found  neoossary  to  throw  up  condition.  The  revenue  of  the  government 
some  banks  of  earth  and  mount  a  gun  at  each  angle.  amounted,  in  1869,  to  2,302,746  rubles ;  expen- 

The  Russian  Government  intimated  that  the  diture,  1,148,787  rubles.  A  great  many  snb- 
sole  object  of  the  expedition  was  simply  to  stantial  builduigs  had  been  erected  by  the 
develop  the  trade  with  Central  Asia,  and  afford  Russians  at  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
saourity  to  caravans  travelling  to  and  from  the  try,  new  streets  were  laid  out  according  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oxus.  This  new  route,  most  improved  plan,  and  many  other  improve- 
it  was  said,  had  become  indispensable,  as  the  ments  had  bedn  quietly  introduced.  As  the 
frcaaont  revolts  of  the  Kirgheez  tribes  liad  Russians  were  tolerant  toward  the  Mohamme- 
made  the  old  lines  of  communication  across  dans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  country 
the  steppes  from  Orenburg  to  Khokan  and  showed  no  aversion  to  tibeir  rule,  which  may 
from  Mingishiak  to  Khiva,  impracticable.  The  be  called  an  easy  one,  as  the  taxes  have  been 
only  means  of  opening  up  this  new  country  was  much  reduced,  and  are  not  levied  arbitrarily, 
by  securing  a  safe  basis  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas-  The  Russians  also  opened  at  Tashkend  a  library 
pian8ea,  and  by  encouraging  traders  to  venture  comprising  a  great  many  manuscripts  of  irc- 
across  in  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  they  portance  for  the  history  of  Central  Asia.  Corn- 
would  receive  from  the  Russian  factory.  merce  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  culture 

Great  fears  were  entertained  at  Teheran  that  of  cotton  was  extending  more  and  more.    The 
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quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  Central  Asia  three  years,  a  Bnfficient  number  of  steamers 

in  1869  was  eleven  times  as  large  as  in  1858 ;  and  barks  to  establish  a  regular  weekly  com- 

nearly  all  the  cotton  raised  in  Toorkistan,  Kho-  munication  between  the  falls  of   the   river 

kandf  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  is  sold  to  Russian  Bigawat,  near  Ehokand,  and  Kasalinsk,  their 

traders,  who  pay  partly  in  cash,  and  the  bal-  steamers  to  be  built  in  such  a  mannei;  as  to  fit 

anoe  in  cotton  or  woollen  goods.    The  quantity  them  for  carrying  armament,  like  the  steamers 

of  cotton  produced  ia  1869  reached  120,000,-  on  the  Aral. 

000  pounds.    The  cotton  raised  in  Toorkistan  In  the  German -French  War,  the  Emperor 

andBokharawasgenerallyof  excellent  quality  Alexander  strongly  sympathized  with    Ger- 

and  staple,  but  lost  much  of  its  intrinsic  value  many.    The  Bussian  Government  also  availed 

by  the  want  of  proper  cleaning,  in  the  absence  itself  of  the  crippled  condition  of  France,  to 

of  the  machinery  nsed  in  other  countries  for  demand,  in  a  note,  addressed  to  the  other  great 

that  purpose.    These  machines  were  now  being  powers  of  Europe,  a  modification  of  the  Treaty 

imported  by  the  Russians.  of  Paris  of  1856.^    The  demand  brought  on  a 

A  central  Asiatic  commercial  and  steamship  new  complication,  but  the  danger  of  another 

company  was  formed  in  June,  with  a  capital  of  Eastern  war  was  for  the  present  averted  by 

2,400,000  rubles.    The  company  was  chartered  the  convocation  of  a  conference  at  London.  {Sm 

on  condition  that  they  would  furnish,  within  Eastern  Qukstiost.) 

S 

Si\l*NAVE,  Stlvain,  late  President  of  President  Saget,  was  closely  followed  by  com- 
Hayti,  born  at  Oape  Haytien  in  1832 ;  executed,  bined  forces  under  General  Benjamin,  Secretary 
by  order  of  court-martial,  at  Port-au-Prince,  of  War,  General  Cabral,  and  General  Zamor, 
January  15,  1870.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  and  after  a  vigorous  pursuit  was  captured, 
common  soldier,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  brought  to  Port-au-Pi*ince  on  the  16th  of  De- 
position of  captain  of  Cavalry  of  the  North,  ceraber,  and  on  the  same  day  tried,  condemned, 
which  position  he  retained  after  the  establish-  and  executed.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  cour- 
ment  of  the  empire  under  Soulouqne,  although  age,  and  met  his  fate  bravely, 
he  held  republican  principles.  When  on  the  SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repnb- 
moming  of  December  22, 1858,  Geffrard  raised,  lie,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  standard  of  re-  eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Eayti.  Area, 
volt,  and  declared  for  a  republic,  the  Imperial  17,826  square  miles ;  population,  186,500  (most- 
Guard  were  at  once  mustered  to  quell  what  ly  mulattoes  and  whites^.  President,  in  1870, 
was  deemed  a  mad  enterprise.  Owing  to  the  Buenaventura  Baez.  Tne  revenue  and  expen- 
influence  of  Salnave  the  whole  north  rallied  to  ditnre  amount  to  about  2,000,000  piastres.  The 
the  cause  of  Geffrard,  and  findly  the  empire  value  of  imports,  in  1867,  was  estimated  at 
was  overthrown  and  a  republic  established.  $520,000;  exports,  $690,000.  The  principal 
Geffrard,  being  a  vain,  ambitiousman,  used  little  articles  of  export  were  tobacco,  guano,  cofiee, 
discretion  in  rewarding  those  who  espoused  leather,  wax,  gold,  silver,  sugar,  and  logwood, 
his  cause,  and,  among  others,  conferred  the  During  1869,  91  vessels,  of  14,199  tons,  were 
position  and  title  of  m^or  in  the  army  upon  cleared  at  Porto  Plata.  A  national  bank  was 
Balnave,  to  whose  bravery,  energy,  and  per-  chartered  by  the  Baez  government.  The  stock- 
sistency,  he  actually  owed  his  high  position,  holders  are  New- York  oapitaliBts,  who  bought 
Soon  there  came  another  call  for  his  services,  up  the  bonds  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
Spain,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  war  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  deposited  them 
in  this  country,  sent  a  strong  force,  and  de-  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for  the  notes  is- 
cl  ared  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  portion  sued . 

of  the  island^  and  reestablished  it  once  more  as  The  negotiations  between  the  President  of  tli  e 
a  cdony.  Salnave  entered  warmly  into  the  United  States  and  San  Domingo,  relative  to 
conflict  against  the  invaders,  and  to  his  efforts,  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  tlie  United 
more  than  any  one  person,  was  due  the  credit  States,  which  were  begun  in  1869,  were  con- 
of  their  expiidsion.  Feeling  aggrieved  by  the  tinued  in  1870.  The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
action  of  President  Geffi-ard  in  regard  to  retary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  President  Grant, 
General  Oge  Longuefosse,  he  commenced  a  dated  January  16, 1871,  gives  the  following  de- 
revolutionary  movement,  which  residted  in  tails  of  these  negotiations:  OnJune2,1869,Pre- 
Geffrard  flying  from  the  country  in  March,  sident  Grant  appointedMr.  Benjamin  S.Hun^,  of 
1867,  and  Salnave  being  proclaimed  President.  Philadelphia,  a  special  agent  to  obtain  trust- 
The  republic  continued  in  a  disturbed  condi-  worthy  information  concerning  the  Dominican 
tion,  and  in  November,  1869,  insurgents  in  Republic.  Mr.  Hunt  accepted  uie  appointment, 
the  south  proclaimed  General  Domingue  Presi-  and  was  making  preparations  for  his  departure, 
dent,  and  those  in  the  north  General  Saget.  when  a  serious  illness  compelled  him  to  resign 
These  movements  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Sal-  his  appointment.  On  Jaly  IStli,  General  Bab- 
nave,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Provisional  cock,  who  was  employed  in  the  executive  oflSce, 
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was  in  the  place  of  Jf  r.  Hunt  instructed  to  pro-  Shall  we  reflise  them !    1  have  information,  "which  I 

ceed  to  San  Domingo  on  the  same  mission,  and  ^«heve  reliable,  that  a  European  power  stands  ready 

sailed  from  New  York  about  four  days  after  re-  S^T  .Vn«f  [f^^JSSSK/?«^ 

......     ^       TT         L»        1.        ^  Jiay  alone,  If  rerusea  DF  US.    Witn  what  fraoe can V6 

ceivmg  his  instructions.      Upon  his  return  to  prevent  a  foreign  power  from  attempting  to  aecure 

"Washington,  General  Babcock  made  a  verbal  re-  the  prize  t 

portfavorabletotheproject  of  annexation.   lie  The  aocinlsition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  be- 

was,  therefore,  directed  to  return  to  San  Domin-  f  Y"  ^^  i^*?*T*t¥^^  position.    It  commands  the 

-./Tst*  ^..^^.  f/^  »iA  TJft^  Xf^^^^^A  TT  T>A.»^  +1,^*  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  transit 

go,  m  order  to  aid  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Perry,  the  of  commerce.    It  possesses  the  richest  soU,  best  and 

commercial  agent  of  tne  United  States,  to  ne-  most  capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  and 

gotiate  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  ter-  the  most  valuable  products  of  tbe  forest,  mine,  and 

ritory  of  the  republic  to  the  United  States,  Boil,of«avpftheWest-In^a  Islands.    Its  possession 

and,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  for  a  lease  of  ^^^^^f  i,^!?  •/^IZS^?H«^li                     ^"^ 

•v    -n^  s 1 J  -D        If  a             J.    J.X.   TT  -A  J  meroo  01  mimensemagmtuaejWnicn  will  go  far  toward 

the  reninsula  and  Bay  of  Samana  to  the  United  restoring  to  us  our  lost  merchant  manne.    It  will 

States.    A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  ter-  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume  so  largely 

ritorles  of  the  republic  and  a  convention  for  *°d  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  exports  and 

the  lease  of  the  Bay  and  Peninsula  of  Samana  importo.    In  case  of  foreign  ww  it  wiU  give  us  com- 

1869.     Ine  terms  Of  the  treaty  required  that  a  rendezvous  upon  our  veiy  coast.     At  present  our 

popular  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  question  coast-trade  between  the  States  bordering  on  the  At- 

of  annexation.     The  vote  was  almost  unani-  ^*^**o  ^^  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is 

mously  affirmative.   On  May  81, 1870,  President  ??'i?  i7?,^£  ^^^  ?!*'*"?{|L"'l*^;  Antilles.  Since  we 

n       i.  X            'Ai.  ji  i.    4.1.    a       i.^          jj«Af       1  must,  aa  It  were,  paas  through  foroiirn  oountnes  to 

G-rant  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  additional  got  bv  sea  from  Georgia,  to  Uie  west  coast  of  Florida, 

article  to  the  treaty  of  November  29th.     The  Ban  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government  under  which 

message  was  as  follows :  her  immense  resources  can  be  developed,  will  give 

TTrtnTTrnr*  Mav-taw    %frfu  ^^   ift-n  remunerative  wagcs  to  tcns  of  thoasonds  of  Uborew 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  with  a  i?SlSL%^7«JK*'^^^^^^                                            ^ 

view  to  its  ratification,  an  additional  article  to  the  of  ftl^om  L"i^"^^^^^^^^^                    fn^«>.Hl?t!^oT 

treaty  of  the  29th  of  November  last  for  the  annexation  ?L'X^°,?J?i  '^^  S?.  a^'  i^w^P^iiTW^t  J;; 

ofthe  Dominican  Eepublic  to  the  United  States,  stipu-  }?5u!  ^m^i!!  'll.*''w!.i,''T         '^'    ^"^^  Biw  «na 

lating  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  exchaug  ng  the  J:.^^J!i^>y?.*^/??^'^^  *>?I7  ^  "!f^  ^^  ^^ 

ratiflSaUons  thereof,  signed  in  this  city  on  tie  14th  ^XkI^'^'I'  ^  ?^^  ^^^'"^  Uborcra.    San  Dwmnge 

inst  by  the  plenipotenuiries  of  the  parties.    It  was  v  "  i,^®^?^  *  ^^T  ^^^T'?^'-  °*  *5.l  P'?^'^^'*  f 

my  intention  to  hSve  also  negotiated  with  the  pleni-  2^jft'I°>,Ii71?/"f  ^^^                     Jn'r^^S"?  'f  ^ 

potentary  of  San  Domingo  amendments  to  the  treaty  !*  J^t^Ht'L«'*^^«  '''^v  ®  furnished  ^ith  food,  tools, 

bfannexitionto  obviate  objectionswhich  maybe  urged  ?r  ™*°>™7'  I^*,?*i!^*  it  neoessaiy  that  the  oon- 

against  the  treaty  as  it  is  now  worded ;  but,  on  retfec-  ^'^°*f  islands  should  have  the  same  advantages  in 

tfon,  I  deem  it  letter  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Pf^f  ^  compete  in  the  producUon  of  sugar,  coffee, 


treaty ;  secondly, 
ing  the  agents  to 

Mo^denS°l?\hrs^emenT  oTThe^  tnd    ^^^^^^  ^?  extinguished.  JWTith  a  balance  of  trade 

finally,  to  insert  such  amendments  as  may  si^ggest    aFali«tii9,includmg  interest  on  bonds  heM  by  for- 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  Senators  to  caiiy  oSt  in     ?^Sf"^".  ^'^f  ^^^^7  epfnt  by  our  citizens  travelling 


fmie  as  new  liws  for  provldii^  a  territorial  revenue    *?  ^9^  ^^™  ?«**  ««  West  by  wav  of  the  Isthmus  of 
can  be  enacted  and  put  in  force!  P^".®^  J  **  *^  *^  H^^  F  ®F  »»^«?^n^  manne ;  it  is  to 


treaty, 

glory  < 

and  to  the  extirpation 

The  doctrine  promulgated 

been  adhered  to  by  oil  political 

deem  it  proper  to  assert  the  equally  important  prln-  "»^  "»""""*{?  w*"  j>cupic  -,  it  la  tu lurmsu  uuruiv«ou» 

ciple  that  hereafter  no  territory  on  this  continent  shall  ^tn  the  necessaries  of  every-dov  life  at  cheaper 

bo  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  a  European  fates  than  ever  before,  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  etrido 

power!     The   government  of   San   Domingo   has  toward  thrt  greatness  which  the  intellittence,iD^^^ 

voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.     It  is  t  weak  try  and  enterprise,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtcs 

power,  numbermi?  probably  less  than  120,000  souls,  ®'»^»"®  *""*  country  to  assume  among  njtijjg- 

and  yet  possessing  one  of  the  richest   territories  "•  "•  ^K^^T- 

under  the  sun,  capaole  of  supporting  a  population  of       The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  agree 

10,000,000  of  people  in  luxury.    The  people  of  San  ^ith  the  views  of  General  Grant  on  the  annex- 

support.    They.yeam  for  the  protection  of  our  free  J^cted  on  June  80tn.    Uolonel  Uabens  was  sent 

institutions  and  laws,  our  progress  and  civilization,  as  bearer  of  the  news,  arrived  at  San  Domingo 
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City  on  Jaly  IStb,  and  oommanicated  it  to  the  insurgeats  havins  a  force  of  2,000  men, 

President  Baez,  who  immediately  sent  in  a  well  armed  and  drillea. ' 

message  to  Congress,  oonclnding  with  these  SEWAGE,  Filtbation  of  Town. — The  new 

words :  *^  The  measure  will,  nevertheless,  sue-  Koyal  British  Commission,  appointed  in  1868 

ceed  in  the  end,  for  it  ia  a  necessity  in  the  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 

?rogress  of  humanity,  whose  unseen  agent  is  the  pollution  of  rivers,  took  up  the  subject 

'rovidenoe  itself."    Colonel  Fabens  returned  where  the  former  commission  had  left  it,  that 

to  the  United  States,  and,  as  Dominican  min-  is,  after  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  t}ie  Aire  and 

ister  to  Washington,  was  clothed  with  ample  Calder  basins  had  boon  reported  upoiK  and 

power  to  renew  negotiations  with  the  Ameri-  have  now  issued  their  report  on  the  Mersey 

can  Government  for  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  Bipple  basins.    They  come  to  the  same 

and  to  propose  such  modifications  of  the  old  conclusions  as  the  former  commission  did  in 

treaty  as  circumstances  might  demand,  in  order  respect  of  the  irrigation  of  land  with  town 

to  meet  within  reasonable  limits  the  objections  sewage  being  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 

of  the  opponents  of  the  measure.    Although  pollution  of  rivers  with  it,  as  well  as  being  the 

the  treaty,  in  its  actual  shape,  had  been  reject-  most  profitable  in  application ;  but  they  state 

ed  at   Washington,  the  protectorate  of  the  the  case  in  a  different  way  to  that  in  which 

country  by  the  United  States  was  extended  for  the  formier  commission  put  it.    They  say  that 

one  year  from  July,  1870.  sewage   may  be  sufficiently   purified   to  be 

The  condition  of  the  island,  during  the  year  allowed  to  flow  into  any  river  or  other  water- 
1870,  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  In  Janu-  course,  from  which  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
ary,  General  Cabral,  the  leader  of  the  revolu-  water  for  domestic  use,  by  filtration  through 
tionists,  issued  a  protest  against  the  occupa-  sand  or  porous  soil,  as  oistinguished  from  the 
tion  of  Samana  by  the  United  States.  Forty-  view  that  some  persons  tske  of  irrigation, 
five  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who  sup-  which  is,  that  the  sewage  is  purified  by  run- 
ported  the  protest,  were  banished  from  the  ning  over  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a  thin 
country.  In  April,  President  Baez  issued  a  sheet,  parting  with  some  of  its  manurial  ele- 
docree  outlawing  Cabral,  stating  as  the  reason  ments  to  the  plants,  and  storing  the  remainder 
that  Cabral  was  at  Polo,  at  the  head  of  insnr-  in  the  top  soil  for  the  use  of  the  iiext  crop,  or 
gents ;  that  he  did  interfere  with  Salnave  and  rather  for  the  use  of  the  crop  first  sown  after 
his  ministers  and  women  and  children,  taking  reploughing  the  land;  whereas  the  present  com- 
them  in  the  Dominican  territory,  inhumanly  missioners  say  that  it  is  the  filtration  through 
butchering  some  of  them,  and,  finally,  selling  a  sufficient  thickness  of  sand  or  porous  soil 
Salnave  to  his  enemies  to  be  shot,  for  the  sum  that  constitutes  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
of  $5,000 ;  that  this  was  a  crime  against  the  of  utilizing  sewage ;  and  that,  therefore,  its 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  constitution,  and  purification  is  insured  by  passing  it  through 
an  act  of  war  against  a  nation  with  which  the  constructed  filter-beds  equally  well  as  by  pass- 
country  was  at  peaoe.  The  decree  was  as  follows:  ing  it  through  the  natural  soil  of  the  land. 

AbtioleI.  SeilorJos^  Mam  Cabral,  formerly  gen-  ™^  ^^^^  have  ascertained  by  experiments 
oral  of  the  armiea  of  the  Dominican  KopubUb,  and  ^^^^  ^^.^"^  ^>?^8  ^^  8^^'  7»*^  ^^  and  with 
now  acting  as  an  offloor  or  a^ent  for  carrying  out  the  B&nd  mixed  with  coarsely-powdered  chalk, 
projects  of  Hayti  against  this  republic,  ia  by  this  The  difference  between  filtration  through  con- 
manifesto  declared  an  outlaw,  and  any  person  is  structed  filter-beds  and  through  the  soil  of  the 

'"te^'Sd^liotriS'^S-theexecatt^sof  th,  ^i^  o-^^.^  of  efficiency  of  purification,  bat 

different  districts  to  publish  and  carry  out  article  first.]  ^^  *"®  pro&table  application  Of  the  sewage,  the 

Given -"  ^- "^ — ' —    »__..«  .^^^  .    .,     .  * iv^j    i j.s —    _vm_ 


^  ^    ,          ^  ^            ^'  ^^®^»  President.  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  irrigation,  the  sewage  may 

Cabral  marched  from  San  Juan,  on  his  way  yet  be  sufficiently  purified  to  be  allowed  to 

to  Azua,  with  1,200  men,  and  General  Oganda,  flow  into  rivers,  idthough  the  value  of  the  solid 

with  600  more,  had  left  Neyba  to  join  him  in  part  of  the  sewage  which  is  retained  may  not 

this  movement.    An  engagement  took  place  be  of  much  value.  The  value  of  it  will  evident- 

with  the  government  troops  at  Biajama,  in  ly  depend  on  the  quickness  with  which  it  can 

which  Cabral  was  successful,  and  took  a  num-  bs  extracted  m  respect  of  the  length  of  the 

her  of  prisoners.     He  pursued  the   routed  time  elapsing  from  its  entry  into  the  sewers  to 

troops  of  Baez  nntil  they  reached  Llaya,  a  its  extraction  at  the  outfall.    Where  the  gradi- 

village  three  miles  from  Azua,  where  they  ents  are  considerable,  and  the  mean  distance 

were  reSnforced  and  made  a  stand ;  but  Cabral  of  the  outfall  from  the  town  is  not  very  great, 

again  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  put-  it  may  be  arrested  in  a  fresh  state;  and,  mixed 

tine?  them  to  complete  rout.  with  street  sweepings  and  other  town  refuse, 

During  the  month  of  November,  the  prov-  may  become  of  considerable  value;    while, 

inco  of  Cibao  rose  in  arms  against  the  govern-  where  the  gradients  are  slight,  and  the  outfall 

ment.    A  junction  having  been  effected  with  at  a  greater  mean  distance  from  the  town,  it 

the  other  revolutionists,  both  armies  were  con-  may  become  so  far  decomposed  in  its  transit 

centratlng  tlieir  forces  toward  the  southwest,  as  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  manure. 
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The  commissioners  estimate  that,  for  a  town  abont  what  they  recommend,  and  its  attain- 
where  water-closets  are  in  general  use  (there-  ment,  they  giye  a  standard  of  impurity  beyond 
fore  requiring  a  larger  area  than  would  be  re-  which  they  think  the  water  of  aowage  ought 
quired  where  they  are  not  so  numerous),  five  not  bo  admitted  into  rivers  or  other  water- 
acres  of  filtering  surface,  and  a  depth  of  ma-  courses.  They  suggest  that  the  following 
terial  of  six  feet,  are  sufficient  for  a  population  liquids  be  deemed  polluting  and  inadmissiblo 
of  10,000.    According  to  their  experiments,  into  any  stream : 

something  of  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of  Any  liquid  containing,  in  suspension,  more  thjn  8 

the  soil  or  other  material  used  for  the  filter-  parts  by  weight  of  dry  mineral  matter,  or  1  part  by 

bed,  the  qualities  of  various  soils  for  this  pur-  "^^i^JJ  <^/  <i'T.  ^1^^  ™*t^  '^  ^^^^  P*rta  by 

pose  diflfering;   for  while  soU  procured  from  ""l^yUquid^feng,  in  solution,  more  than  2  parts 

Dursley,  m  Gloucestershire,  purified  sewage  at  by  \?eight  of  organic  carbon,  or  .8  part  by  ireigfat  of 

the  rate  of  9.9  gallons  per  cubic  yard  per  day,  organic  nitrogen^  in  100.000  parts  by  weight, 

soil  from  Hambrook,  near  Bristol,  did  not  satis-  .  Any  liquid  which  shall  exhibit  by  daylight  a  diR- 

factorily  pnrify  more  than  4-4  P^Uons  per  day  J;»^^t-  ^tS^p'oSHr  "ilcn-wa^  ^^l  " 

per  cubic  yard.    Again,  soil  from  Beddmgton  o-      .,       ^.jj.          vnx 

purified  sewage  of  the  same  strength  at  the  ,  ^^  ^  the  standai-d  is  applicable  to  any 

rate  of  7.6  gallons  per  day,  while  that  from  J?^°\,^°*^  ^^^,  commissioners  having  before 

Barking  did  not  purify  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  ^^^'^  ^^?  questaon  pnmwily  of  the  poUution 

3.8  gallons,  or  peat  from  Leyland  Moss,  near  ^^  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble,  which  tra- 

Preston,  at  a  greater  rate  than  4  gallons  per  J^''*®  ^^^  manufaoturmg  part  of  the  county  of 

day  per  cubic  yard  of  material.  Lancaster,  found  it  necessary  for  t^at  district 

Considering  that  "filtration"  has  alreadv  ^  prohibit--suggest,  rather,  that  they  should 

often  been  employed  to  purify  sewage,  and  be  prohibited--many  kmdj  of  pollution  pecu- 

has  always  hitherto  failedf  it  is  rathl^  itart-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  manufactures  of  those  parts,  e.  g.: 

ling  to  see  it  so  confidently  recommended,  un-  t'^y^  hqi^id  which  contains,  in  solution,  in  100,000 

til  we  rpmemhf^r  ihxt   both    tba  mflthnda  of  parts  by  weight,  more  than  2  parts  by  weight  of  any 

Til  we  rememper  inat  potu  tne  meinoos  oi  metal  except  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and 

nitration  that  have  failed  for  sewage  also  failed  sodium. 

for  water  many  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Any  liquid  which  contains,  whether  in  solutloa  or 

horizontal  method  and  the  upward  method,  suspension,  in  chemical  combination  or  otherwise, 

while,  as  soon  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson  ^T  ^^?^  't^^- 1^  ""'^^^^  ?t.y««™<'-    .,,      ,  , 

»       j"Y    ^      I    J     xTt    VVi!  1       wV  Any  hquid  which,  after  acidification  with  sulphu- 

rearranged  the  nltcr-beds  of  the  Oholsea  Water-  ^c  acid,  contains,  in  lOO.OOO  parts  by  weight,  more 

works  at  Thames  Bank  many  years  ago,  and  th&u  l  part  by  weight  of  fi-ee  chlorine, 

made  the  water  to  descend  instead  of  ascend  Any  liquid  whidi  contains,  in  100,000  parts  by 

through  the  filtering  medium,  the  question  was  J[eight,  more  than  1  part  by  weight  of  aufphur,  in 

then  Sidthereafter  settled  as  to  whether  water  t^e^cond^^^^^^^ 

should  be  filtered  upward  or  downward.    And  Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than  that 

so  the  commissioners  condemn  the  system  of  which  is  produced  by  adding  2  ports  by  weight  of 

upward  filtration  now  in  practice  at  Ealing,  and  ^^^  muriatic  acid  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  of  distilled 

give  the  reason  why  downward  filtration  is  so  ^«^«„^-  y    .^  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater  than 

effective  m  purifying  sewage.    The  system  at  that  produced  by  adding  l  part  by  weight  of  dry 

Ealing  is  to  force  the  sewage  upward  through  caustic  soda  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  of  distilled 

a  filtering  medium  constantly,  thereby  effect-  water. 

ing  no  proper  purification  at  all ;  but  by  mak-  Manchester  being  within  the  water-shod  of 
ing  the  sewage  to  descend  for  six  or  twelve  the  river-basin  inquired  into  by  the  commis- 
hours  through  one  bed,  then  shutting  it  off  sion,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  institnte 
fi-om  that  bed,  or  compartment,  and  turning  it  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  privy  and 
on  to  another  for  a  like  space  of  time,  and  so  ash-pit  system,  as  against  the  water-closet 
alternately,  the  descent  of  the  sewage  through  system,  especially  as  that  city  is  the  great 
the  interstices  of  the  material  on  either  bed  stronghold  of  this  first-named  system. 
is  followed  by  atmospheric  air;  the  air,  that  Agreeing  with  every  other  impartial  inquiry- 
is  to  say,  that  occupied  these  interstices  be-  into  this  subject,  the  present  commissdon  con- 
fore  the  sewage  began  to  descend,  and  has  demn  it.  They  illustrate  the  case  in  a  remark- 
been  used  up  in  oxidizing  and  transforming,  able  way.  They  suppose  all  dwelling-houses, 
and  therefore  purifying,  the  former  quantum  warehouses,  eto.,  to  be  removed,  and  only  the 
of  sewage,  is  replenished  after  the  descent  privies  left — nearly  60,000  of  them  in  Man- 
of  each  quantum  of  sewage  through  each  bed,  Chester  and  Salford — rows  and  streets,  and 
and  so  by  continual  periodical  renewals  of  the  crowds  of  them — ^scattered  about  almost  as 
proper  aeration  of  the  filtering  medium  it  be-  thickly  in  places  as  the  heaps  of  manure  upon 
comes  a  constant  purifier  of  the  sewage ;  for,  a  field  that  has  Just  received  a  dressing  from 
although  this  method  of  filtration  in  the  case  the  dung-cart— each  heap  here,  however,  no 
of  water  has  mostly  been  called  a  mechanical  mere  barrow-load  once  a  year,  but  a  constant 
one  only,  yet,  in  the  case  of  sewage  filtration,  collection  and  continual  soakage  of  filth,  which 
the  same  method  is  said  by  the  commissioners  has  for  years  been  polluting  every  comer  to 
to  be  both  mechanical  and  chemical.  which  air  or  water  could  have  access.  Is  this 
In  order  that  there  sliould  be  no  ambiguity  the  site  on  which  to  build  a  healthy  town? 
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Would  it  not  be  the  first  desire  of  every  sen-  in  1828  he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor 

Bible  man  to  sweep  this  filth  awaj,  to  drain  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette^  a  polidcal  pa- 

and  aSrate,  and,  if  possible,  to  sweeten  this  land  per  in  favor  of  the  Union  during  the  period 

before  a  single  dwelling-honse  should  be  bnilt  ?  of  the  nullification  ezcitement.    The  Gazette 

On  the  great  question  of  establishing  a  River  failed,  involving  the  proprietors  in  heavy  pecu- 

Oonservanoy  Board,  the  present  commissioners  niary  losses,  and  Simms,  becoming  dish eart- 

agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  former  ened,  forsook  journalism,  and  devoted  himself 

commission,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  highly  de*  to  more  direct  literary  pursuits.    PreWoiis  to 

sir  able  that  such  a  Board  should  be  established  this  time  he  had  published  two  volumes  of 

for  every  river-basin ;  as  there  exist  at  present  poems,  and  also  several  fugitive  pieces  of  much 

no  local  bodies  competent  to  deal  with  ques-  merit.    In  1883  appeared  his  ^^  Atalantis,  a 

tions  connected  with  efficient  river  conservan-  Story  of  the  Sea,"  and  his  first  prose  talc, 

cy,  capable  of  detecting  pollutions  and  enfor-  *'  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  the  Criminal ;  '^ 

cing  remedies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  into  the  latter,  by  its  success,  paving  his  way  to 

action  an  authority  possessing  greater  capaci-  fame  and  fortune.    His  writings  embraced  a 

ties  and  powers  than  those  of  the  existing  cor-  wide  range,  and  he  seemed  equally  at  home  in 

porate  bodies  or  local  boards.    The  duties  of  the  several  departments  of  poetry,  romance, 

this  authority  would  be  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  history,  biography,  and  miscellaneous  litera- 

the  one  would  be  those  of  a  river  police,  em-  ture.  Among  his  poetical  works  not  mentioned 

ployed  in  the  detection  of  offences,  and  in  ob->  above  are,  "  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures '' 

taining  the  conviction  of  offenders :  the  other  (1839);    ^^ Donna  Anna"  (1843);    ^^  Grouped 

would  include  the  investigation  of,  and  decision  Thoughts  and    Scattered    Fancies    "(1845); 

upon,  various  works  connected  with  rivers,  "  Lays  of  the  Palmetto  "  (1848) ;  two  volumes 

proposed  by  either  towns  or  individuals,  such  comprising  a  series  of   ballads  (1854) ;  and 

as  schemes  for  water-supply,  and  for  the  defe-  *' Areytos,  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South" 

cation,  filtration,  or  utilization  of  sewage  and  (1860).    In  dramas,  *^  Norman  Maurice,  or  the 

other  polluting  matters,  while  local  boards  Man  of  the  People,"  and  ^*  Michael  Bonham, 

could  obtain  information  on  these  points  only  or  the  Fall  of  Aiarus."    As  a  writer  of  prose 

from  persons  capable  of  inveetigatiag  them.  romances,    however,    he   was    most    widely 

SE I MOUR,  Admiral  Sir  Gbobgb  Faanoib,  known,  and  many  of  his  best  productions  wore 

G.  0.  B.,  G.  0.  H.,  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  drawn  from  either  general  or  local  American 

admirals  of  the  fleet  in  the  British  Kavy,  born  history.    He  was  the  author  of  over  thirty  nov- 

in  1787;   died  in  London,  January  21,  1870.  els,  most  of  them  very  popular.    As  a  novelist 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  he  excelled  in  depicting  the  scenes  of  real  life, 

Hugh  Seymour,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Mar-  and  especially  life  in  the  South.    No  Amer- 

quis  of  Hertford.    He  entered  the  navy  early,  loan  novelist  haa  excelled  him  in  thus  holding 

and  was  severely  wounded  on  board  the  Nor-  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.    To  the  departments 

thnmberland,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Domingo,  of  history  and   biography    he  contributed  a 

before  he  had   reached  the  age  of  twenty.  *^ History  of  South  Carolina;"   ^^ South  Car- 

In    1809  he  commanded  the  Pallas  frigate,  olina  in  the  Revolution "  (1854) ;  various  arti- 

which  took  part  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  cles  on  the  "  Civil  Warfare  of  the  South ; " 

serving  on  that  and  other  ships  until  the  con-  Lives  of  Bayard,  Captain  John  Smith,  Gen- 

clusion  of  the  war  in  1814 ;  was  Sergeant*at-  eral   Marion,  General  Greene,  and  others — 

Arms  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1820,  and  Mas-  also  the  biographies  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 

tor  of  the  Robes  to  William  IV.  in  1830.    Sub-  authors  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  New  Amebi- 

sequently  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  can  Cyclop jsdia.    His  contributions  to  mag- 

eommander-in-chief  in   the    Pacific,  on  the  azines  and  periodicals  were  numerous.     He 

North- American  and  West-Indian  stations,  and  also  took  part  in  politics,  and  served  one  term 

at  Portsmouth,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  United  In  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.    During 

Xiugdom.    He  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  late  war  ho  wrote  many  humorous  stories, 

November  20,  1866.  and  a  novel,  entitled  ^^  Paddy  McGann,  or  the 

SIMMS,  William  Gilmohb,  an   American  Demon  of  the  Stump."    Mr.  Simms  was  a  man 

poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  genial  nature,  and  refined  and  courteous  in 

April   17,  1806;  died  there,  June  11,   1870.  his  manners. 

Owing  to  the  limited  circumstances  of  his  fain-  SOULfi,  Piebbs,  a  political  leader  and  di- 
ily,  his  early  education  was  meagre,  but  his  plomatist,  bom  about  1800,  at  CastiUon,  in  the 
great  fondness  for  reading  made  up  in  some  Pyrenees,  Southern  France ;  died  at  New 
measure  for  this  deficiency,  and  before  reaching  Orleans,  La.,  March  16, 1870.  He  was  the  son 
his  tenth  year  he  commenced  writing  poetry,  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  republican  army 
For  severid  years  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  of  France,  and,  being  destmed  for  the  Church, 
a  dmg  and  chemical  house  in  Charleston,  and  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jesuits^  College  at  Tou- 
his  first  aspirations  were  for  the  medical  pro-  louse,  but  subsequently  abandoning  his  theo- 
fession ;  but^  abandoning  this  idea,  he  left  his  logical  studies  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  to  com- 
position at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  entered  on  plete  his  education.  Here  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
the  study  of  law.  His  literary  tastes,  how-  spiracy  against  the  Bourbons,  and,  the  plot  being 
ever,  soon  drew  him  from  his  profession,  and  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  fiy  for  refuge  to 
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a  little  Tillage  of  Navarre,  where  be  remained  dition  that  he  would  leave  the  country  and  not 

for  more  than  a  year,  following  the  occupation  of  retnm  imtil  the  suppression  of  the  hostilities, 

a  shepherd.  Finally,  he  was  permitted  to  retnm,  he  went  abroad,  and  renuuned  in  England  and 

and,  in  coi^anction  with  Bartholemy  and  Me-  France  nntil  a  few  months  previous  to  liis  . 

ry,  he  established  a  paper  in  Paris,  entitled  death,  when  he  returned  to  New  Orieans.    In 

Le  Naiii^  advocating  liberal  republican  senti-  person  Mr.  &oul6  was  of  medium  height,  good 

ments.    This  soon  brought  him  under  the  eye  tigure,  and  dark  complexion.    He  was  highly 

of  the  authorities,  and  he  was  put  on  his  trial,  accomplished,  being  one  of  the  best  educated 

His  advocate  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  the  men  in  the  South,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most 

court  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  on  the  score  of  polished  manners.  His  French  accent  was  plain- 

his  youth,  but  this  line  of  defence  did  not  suit  ly  apparent  in  his  conversation,  although  he  had 

the  prisoner,  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  ad-  a  peifect  command  of  the  English  language. 

dressed  the  court,  defending  his  opinions  and  SOUTH    CAROLINA.      The  Legislatoref 

conduct.     His  eloquence,   nowever,   did  not  which  was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the 

save  him ;  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  year,  continued  its  sittings  until  the  1st  of 

10,000  francs  and  be  imprisoned  in  St.  P^lagie,  March,  during  which  time  much  important 

whence  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  legislation  was  accomplished.    -General  acts 

to  England.    Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  were  passed  regulating  the  formation  of  oorpo- 

he  returned  to  France.    At  Havre  he  met  a  rations,  and  providing  for  the  organisation  of 

friend,  a  captain  in  the  French  Navy,  who  ad-  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  associa- 

vised  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America,  and  tions ;  also  acts  to  prevent  bribery  and  cor« 

offered  him  a  passage  to  Santo  Domingo.    He  ruption ;  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 

accepted  the  proposition,  and  arrived  at  Port-  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  mar- 

au-Prince  in  September,  1825.    From  this  place  ried  women;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 

he  took  passage  to  Baltimore,  and  finally  reached  tern  of  free  common  schools;  to  provide  for  a 

New  Orleans  in  the  fall  of  1826.    Having  de-  sinking  fund,  and  the  management  of  the  same ; 

termined  to  make  the  law  his  profession,  he  and  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Wilmington  and 

first  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company.    The  Le- 

English,  and  passed  his  exammation  for  the  gislature,  at  a  former  session,  had  divided  the 

bar  in  that  language,  and  was  admitted.    In  various  counties  (formerly  districts)  of  the  State 

1847  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  into  townships,  and  provided  for  their  organiza- 

was  reelected  in  1849  for  the  term  of  six  years,  tion  and  government  in  imitation  of  the  system 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  in  New  England.    This  measure  in  practiee  was 

Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  offered  an  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  expensive,  owing 

important  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  to  the  sparsenessofthe  population,  without  any 

Committee  of  Thirteen,  which,  however,  was  countervailing  advantages,    llie  township  sys- 

not  adopted.     Upon   the    accession  of  Mr.  tem  was,  accordingly,  abolished  at  this  seasion 

Pierce  to  the  presidency  in  18oB,  he  was  ap-  of  the  Legislature.    In  accordance  with  the 

appointed  minister  to  Spain.    Soon  after  his  recommendation  of  the  commission  appointed 

arrival  in  that  country,  he  became  involved  in  to  arrange  and  simplify  the  practice  and  pro** 

a  quarrel  with  M.  Turgot,  the  French  ambas-  cedure  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  the  Legisla- 

sodor,  and  severely  wounded  him  in  a  dueL  ture  adopted  the  New-York  code  of  procedure 

Mr.  Soul6,  while  minister  to  Spain,  met  Mr.  without  any  material  change.     A  very  strin- 

Buohanan,  then  minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  gent  law  was  passed  against  discrimination  on 

Mason,  minister  to  France,  at  Ostend,  in  Octo-  account  of  color,  the  scope  of  which  is  indi- 

her,  1854,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  cated  in  the  first  section,  as  follows : 

acquisitionof  Cuba  by  the  United  States.    The  t.  v«     .v  ,     ^.i^. 

result  of  this  meeting  was  the  famous  *^ Os-  5  "^^^^  °°^^« ^^^^"t  ^T  ^"'^^^  <^™"' %^^ 
i  J  ^r  'i  r  „''^r'"o  " ""  ""^  ir  J  A  au  P"^y  enfjaged  In  any  business,  callinjf,  or  pursuit,  for 
tend  Manifesto."  In  1855  he  returned  to  the  fhe  carrying  on  of  which  a  license  or  charter  is  re- 
United  States,  and  took  but  little  part  in  pub-  quired  b^  any  law,  municipal.  State,  or  Federal,  or  by 
lie  affairs  until    the  secession  of   Louisiana,  any  pubhc  rule  or  regulation,  to  disoriinfaiate  between 

when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  ordinance.   Af-  gf^^J^^J^X  S°^ake''*Uwfu?^a'"'  HcK^for*^o 

ter  its  passage,  however,  he  sympathized  with  ^oneflt  of  such  busS^esI,  <SliSg,  OTVureuiu 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  but  did  not  take  up 

arms.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  visited  Eu-  Any  common  carrier  under  any  public  li- 
rope,  and  acted  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  cense,  or  any  conductor  or  manager  of  a  theatre 
Confederates,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  or  other  licensed  place  of  amusement,  who 
Mason  and  Slidell.  He  returned  soon  after  to  shall  offend  against  this  act,  is  liable,  on  con- 
New  Orleans,  where  he  remained.  When  it  viction,  to  a  fine  of  (1,000,  and  also  to  oon- 
was  captured  by  Farragut,  and  when  General  finement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 
Butler  found  it  necessary,  in  1662,  to  imprison  Any  one,  not  being  a  principal  offender,  who 
Mayor  Monroe  in  order  to  place  the  city  ful-  may  aid  and  abet  another  in  oommitting  an 
ly  under  the  control  of  the  Union  authorities,  offence  against  this  act,  shall  be  punished  with 
and  at  the  same  time  Soul6,  who  had  been  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  five  years  in 
Monroe^s  adviser,  was  an^ested  for  disloyalty  the  penitentiary.  For  the  purpose  of  render- 
to  the  Government,  but  finally  released  on  con*  ing  more  certain  the  conviction  of  any  person 
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charged  with  an  offence  under  this  act,  it  is  Prior  to  the  time  of  his  trial  before  the  Senate, 

provided  that  Jadge  Vernon  resigned. 

In  every  trial  for  vlolatin<f  any  provision  of  this  act,  The  political  campaign  of  this  year  was  one 

when  it  shfi^l  becharj^ed  that  any  oerson  has  been  re-  of  the  most  exciting  that  has  occurred  in  the 

fused  or  denied  admission  to,  or  due  accommodation  State  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  made 

l^uS?ythM.ri<!r':  o?p™"LT^Mitfo'n'^  ^;  noteworthy  by  the  formatiou  of  a  new  party, 
applicant,  and  suoh  applicant  is  a  colored  or  black  per-  or  rather  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
son,  the  bnrden  shall  be  on  the  defendant  or  party  or  party.  This  new  party,  called  the  Union 
parties  so  having  refused  or  denied  such  admission  or  Reform  party,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Demo- 
accommodation,  to  show  that  the  same  was  not  done  ^rats  with  very  few  Republicans,  held  its  first 
m  vioktion  of  this  act.  convention  at  Charleston,  on  the  16th  of  Jane, 
An  important  act  passed  at  this  session,  regu-  for  the  adoption  of  a  platform  of  principles 
lating  the  holding  of  elections,  provides  for  and  the  nomination  of  candidates.  Twenty- 
general  elections  biennially,  to  be  held  on  the  two  of  the  thirty-one  counties  of  the  State 
third  Wednesday  in  October.  The  commission-  were  represented  by  delegates,  among  whom 
era  of  election  for  each  county  are  appointed  were  a  few  colored  citizens.  The  nominations 
by  the  Governor,  who  appoint  three  managers  of  the  convention  were :  for  Governor,  Judge 
of  election  for  each  precinct  of  the  county.  R.  B.  Carpenter,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
The  polls  are  to  be  kept  open  from  six  a.  h.  to  General  M.  C.  Butler,  the  former  havjng  been  an 
six  p.  M.  on  the  day  of  election ;  ^^  and  all  bar-  officer  in  the  Federal  army,  the  latter  an  officer 
rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  the  saTe  of  in  the  Confederate  array,  and  still  subject  to 
liquors  by  retail,'*  are  to  be  closed  on  that  day,  political  disabilities.  The  platform  adopted  was 
and  remtun  closed  until  six  o'clock  the  follow-  as  follows : 

ing  morning.     On  the  Tuesday  following  the  ^his  convention,  representing  citizens  of  South 

election,  the  commissioners  meet  at  the  county-  Carolina  irrespective  of  partv,  assembled  to  organize 

seat,  and  proceed  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  the  good  people  of  the  State  man  effort  to  reform  the 

votes  oast  which  they  must  complete  within  present  incompetent,  extravamint,  pr^udiced,  and 

ten  days.    They  then  transmit  a  statement  of  r''Tl?^?V'''.^™i''l^  ""^  *J^-   *     government,  and 

1,01*  uttjD.     "^"^j  «^"    J     7^"  "  ov»v«««v^    V*  ^  establish  instead  thereof  just  and  equal  laws,  or- 

the  result  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  der,  and  harmony,  economy  in  public  expenditures, 
which  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Comp-  a  strict  accountability  of  office-holders,  and  the  elec- 
trolier-General, Attorney-General,  State  Au-  tion  to  office  only  of  men  of  known  honesty  and  in- 
ditor  and  Treasurer,  and  AdjuUnt  and  In-  tegrity,  doth  decide  and  announce  the  following  prin- 
i.^  n  ^..-«i  T«u:-v^j«.;-^^«r.;«^;i  4-^  «,«,>♦  ciplea  upon  which  men  of  all  parties  may  unite  for 
spector  General    This  body  is  required  to  meet  the  purposes  aforesaid :           ^ 

on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  December  lol-  i.  The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 

lowing,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  election,  of  the  United  States  havinff  heen  by  the  proper  au- 

A  vacancy  having  occurred   in  the  office  of  thorities  proclaimed  ratified  hy  the  requisite  nwnber 

As«>cUte  Jortioo  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ?„^  ^1^,^-^uttii5^- fttun^ 

State,  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Iloge,  who  f^^iy  administered  and  faithfuUy  obeyed  as  funda- 

had  been    elected  to  Congress,  an  excitmg  mental  law. 

canvass  ensued,  in  which   the  chief  contest-  2.  The  vast  changes  in  our  system  of  government, 

ants  were  J.  J.  Wright,  Senator  from  Beau-  wrought  by  the  international  war  between  the  two 

^^-♦.   nr^^^^xr    ^-r^A  \xr    1  \uu\w^*^^^  *Ani.AaA*%fo  sGctions  of  thc  Statcs,  sud  followmff  lu  its  tniin,  aro 

fort  County,  and  W.  J.  AVhipper,  reoresenta-  ^^  f^^  incorporated  into  the  constituBons  and  laws  of 

tive  from  Beaufort,   both   colored.  And  both  the  States,  imd  of  the  United  States,  as  to  require  that 

originally  from  the  North.    The  election  took  they  be  regarded  as  accomplished  iaots,  having  the 

place  on  the  Ist  of  February,  in  joint  as-  force  and  obligation  of  law. 

sembly  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  ^,\7^,  "°^«?^  and  complete  recognition  of  the 

I.       \r     xrr  -  \.4.  «,«-  ,^i^«+«,i  k^  «  ^^J?*^  «^?  »ra  existing  laws  brings  the  people  of  South  Carolina 

when  Mr.  Wright  wm  elected  by  a  vote  of  72  j^^  ^^^^  harmony  upon  ill  questions  of  civU  and 

to  BT  for  Whipper.     The  term  for  which  Mr.  political  ri^ht,  and  ahould  unite  all  honest  men  in  an 

Wright  was  elected  expired  on  the  Slst  of  earnest  ana  determined  effort  to  establish  a  just, 

July  1870  equal,  and  faithful  administration  of  the  government, 

The  new  Legislature  chosen  at  the  October  ^'J  Jjf\*^^^*^  neonl^^"  *'''  ""^^"^^  ^""^  ^^"^  ^^°^" 
election  convened  on  the  22d  of  November,  ^  ^  ^ 
and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Subsequently,  on  the  6th  of  Jtily,  an  address 
Thomas  J.  Robertson,  Republican,  was  re-  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the 
elected  United  States  Senator,  No  other  very  "  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Reform 
important  business  had  been  transacted  at  the  party,"  deprecatmg  any  hostility  between  la- 
close  of  the  year,  except  the  impeachment  bor  and  capital,  arraigning  the  party  in  power 
of  T.  O,  P.Vernon,  Judge  of  the  Seventh  in  the  State  for  their  extravagant  expenditures, 
Judicial  Circuit.  He  was  charged  with  drunk-  ai^d  announcing  that  "  the  absolute  and  sharp 
ennesa,  and  the  issoing  of  writs  purporting  to  antagonism  between  the  races  must  be  so  far 
be  writs  of  habeoi  eorpw  in  blank,  and  not  overcome  as  to  enable  the  good  people  of 
addressed  to  any  officer,  or  continning  the  ^oth  to  combine  for  the  purposes  of  both." 
name  of  any  person,  without  any  petition  "  The  platform  of  this  party,"  continues  the 
having  been  presented  to  him  praying  for  the  address — 

same,  which  writs  were  afterward  used  by  «» ^i^iio  it  is  historically  true,  buries  the  issues  of 

other  parties  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  the  past,  and  deals  fairly,  faitlifuUy  and  wisely  with 
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the  vital,  practical  questions  of  tho  living  present.    It  the  noble  words,  **  Equality  before  tbe  law,  free 

presents  tne  only  possible  basis  of  union  to  the  poo-  speech,  a  freo  press,  a  fVee  ballot,  and  free  schools/* 

pie  of  South  Carolina,  and  holds  out  to  them,  for  the  emblazoned  upon  our  banners. 

first  time,  the  olive-branch  of  peace.    It  propoae.<s  a  a«i.^-««  «^*;+:««  ..^lut^^i  ^ ^*^„4.   *i,^  ^i^^ 

fair  trial,  and  in  the  only  form  in  which  a  fair  trial  ,.  ^^^^  «?  excitiDR  political  cont^t,  the  elec- 

mar  be  had,  of  the  experiment  of  universal  suffhige,  tion  was  held  on  the  19tn  of  October,  and  re- 

unaer  the  most  difficult  of  all  drcumstanoos.    If  ao-  suited  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  candi- 

cepted  by  the  people,  the  experiment  will  have  dates.     Governor  Scott  was  elected  by  a  ma- 

J^n^wm  w'^^m'^if^r/J,^^^^^^  jority  of  83,534  in  a  total  vote  of  186,608 ;  and 

anawewillnaveaemonstrateclourcapacitytoemanci-  %    ^  -n       •  i,  *r«     a         a  l-i 

pate  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice,  igno-  -^^  «'•  I^ansier  va«  chosen  Lieutenant-Uovernor 

ranoe  and  corruption,  and  to  exercise  wisely  and  well  by  a  minority  of  31,637. 

that  ^at  privilege  of  the  freeman— self-government.        The  Legislature  chosen  is  largely  Republican 

But,  if  rejected,  ours  is  a  sure  progress  of  ruin  and  i^  both  branches.    Referring  to  this  election, 

decay,  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  in  the  end  almost  „„*  a.^^  i>««+«;i  ««i:<.jr.«i  «^«*«o.i.  ♦»,«♦  ^-^v^^v^JTi 

inevftkbly  a  violent  ancf  bloody  solution  of  the  groat  ?"*!  ^^le  heat^  political  contest  that  preceded 

problem,  which  we  had  not  the  wisdom  and  the  vir-  *t,  Crovemor  boott,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 

tue  to  determine  upon  juAt,  liberal  and  enlightened  Legislature,  says : 

principles.    May  Aimi^lity  God  who  rules  and  gov-        j  ^  conscious  that  I  have  been  reelected  by  a 

CTM  the  affairs  of  nations  as  of  men,  ^guide  you  to  i^,^^  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  a  mnjonty 

right  oonclusions  on  these  momentous  issues  I  ^'  ^^  f^^^*^  ^o  secure  my  administration  againJt  any 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  Convention  of  the  Sr/^Mn^rhf  Slu^^^^^^^^ 

il^epublican  party  assembled  at  Columbia,  and  how  thoroughly  I  recognize  the  confidence  which  haa 

nominated  K.  K.  Scott  for  Governor,  and  A.  been  vouchsafed  to  me;  but  I  cannot  refuse  to  rccog- 

J.  Ransier  (colored)  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  nize  the  fact  that  a  lareo  body  of  those  in  whoi^e 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  J-^g-Jf^^  L\%trr"r^'b\lttf4lV"^}:S^f 

lUtolvtd^  That  the  Bepublicans  of  South  Carolina  &nd  in  whose  hands  to  a  very  considerable  extent  thev 

in  convention  assembled,  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  "e  still  placed,  have  boon  opposed  to  the  party  of 

peace  toward  their  opponents,  anct  of  justice  to  them-  which  I  am  the  chosen  ropref^entative,  and  are  to-day 

selves,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principle  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  my  administration. 

■"l^  ^l^  '\>  dtiien.  of  th«  nrtion  repmonUn^  the  ^  The  ftanded  debt  of  the  State  oa  the  81  st  of 

Bepublioan  sentiment  of  a  proud  and  honored  Com-  October,  1870,  was  $7,665,008.98,  while  the  as- 

monwealth,  we  regard  with  sincere  satiafaction  the  Beta  held  by  the  State  on  that  date  amounted 

fidelity  evinced  by  rresident  Grant  to  the  Bepublican  to  $2  290  700. 

party,  and  we  pledge  our  cordial  support  to  the  meas-        Q^^e  report  of  the  CJommissionera  of  the  Peni- 

ures  mauguratedby  him  to  insure  conciliation,  eoon-  .      .,        ^    *      T  *i^!r  S.'--.^iIi.  * :     7-Z,^ 

omy,  and  justice  at  home,  and  command  considera-  tentiary  represents  the  affairs  of  tiiat  institution 

tion  and  respect  abroad.  to  be  m  a  favorable  condition.    The  w^^ole  nun- 

2.  That  we  cordiidl^  indorse  the  administration  of  ber  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  575,  of  whom 

Governor  Scott,  as  wise,  eoonomical,  and  honest,  and  23  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  senteDce. 

that  it  deserves,  as  it  has  received,  the  hearty  ap-  oak  «%a»/iAT«a/i   oa  a\0>a  a  ^oA^v^Aii   on^i  a«ia  k-J 

proval  of  the  loyal  people  of  South  Carolina.  ^  ^^  pardoned,  24  died,  6  escaped,  and  one  be- 

8.  That  we  insist  on  a  continuance  of  strict  and  came  insane,  leaving  m  confinement,  at  the 

doseeconomy  in  all  departments  of  our  jgovemment,  close  of  the  year,  816—^09  males  and  7  fe- 

in  order  to  maintain  tne  happy  financial  condition  males.    The  large  number  pardoned  consisted 

which  our  State  has  attained  under  Beoublican  rule,  chiefly  of  those  whose  terms  were  about  to  ex- 

4.  That  we  hail  with  gratitude  the  adoption  of  the       ._^   "L ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^a^a  #v^«  ♦i,^;-  »^<v.i 

fifteenth  amendment  Xo  the  Constitution  of  the  pe,  and  who  were  recommended  for  their  good 

United  States,  as  the  crowning  act  of  American  civil  behavior  by  the  supermtenaeps.    Ine  snpenn- 

emanoipation,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  tendent  reports  the  effect  of  this  leniency  to 

right  of  the  elective  franchiHO  which  it  j)roclaimsand  ^e  most  salutary  in  promoting  good  behavior 

^p^r^d'  hoUVpSnS:  i^^l^frot  °A  r^  the  conylcts,  and  enabling  hfan  from  day 

color,  or  previous  condition.  '  to  day  to  designate  larger  numbers  of  the  con- 

6.  That  we  herebv  pledge  the  Republican  party  of  viots  for  work  as  laborers,  teamsters,  and  me- 

South  Carolina  to  a  ftrm ,  fearless,  and  unfaltering  sup-  ch  anics,  without  the  presence  of  a  gnaid  outside 

port  of  the  CivU  Rights  Bill,  and  shall  demand  the  the  enclosure  of  the  prison ;  "  and  not  one  has 

Btnct  enforcement  of  the  principles  that  it  enunciates,  v^^^^^j  xv^  ^^^iiA^^^^  ♦i,!,-  ^^^'r^r^^^A  i«  i,.:^  »» 

as  just  and  practical  assertions  of  the  civU  equaUty  betreyed  the  confid^ce  thus  reposed  in  him." 
of  all  American  flltizons.  The  number  of  patients  m  the  Lunatic  Any- 

6.  That  we  appeal  to  the  national  Congress  to  open  Inm  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  232,  to 
to  settlement  and  preemption  the  forty-eight  mill-  which  wore  added  90,  making  a  total  of  822  un- 
ions of  acres  of  public  limds  in  the  Southern  States,  ^  treatment  during  the  year.  Of  this  nura- 
and  to  provide  by  a  suitable  law  for  the  purchase,  Xi  m  wwui^ui;  «ui  t  ^^  w.«  J^*"*  ^  ***"  ""•" 
through theGeneralLand-Officoorotherwise, of landi  ^^  8^  ^©^^  discharged  cured,  16  removed, 
in  this  State,  to  be  sold  to  the  landless,  under  the  81  died,  and  4  escaped,  leaving  in  the  instita- 
provisiona  of  the  homestead  law  of  the  United  tion  at  the  close  of  the  year  244 — 112  males 
^^;t«»-  ^,  ,.  ,  .1.  *  *  and  182  females.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
ple?thf  ?S-n^"on  Sf"»X°ov?^^^  tS^  this  inatitation  recommend  that  "  the  benefid- 
national  councils,  and. the  comparative  quiet  that  aries  should    be    mamtamed    by  the    btato 

Sreviuls  in  our  midst,  relying  upon  Divine  Provi-  instead  of  the  several  counties,"  and  ^^  the  ex- 

ence  for  wisdom  in  council  and  efficiency  in  our  ao-  tension  of  the  present  new  building,  so  as  to 

tion8,w'ith  malice  toward  none  and  charity  to  d^^  enable  us  to  abandon  the  inferior  quarters 
pledge  our  earnest  and  best  efforts  to  the  success  of  ,  -  ..     .    «     t;*      ^,u^^  **^-^.- 

the  Republican  party  in  South  Carolina,  and  enter  ^8^  fo*"  patients."    For  the  latter  purpose  an 

upon  the  campaign  of  1870,  confident  of  victory,  with  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  asked. 
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The  vast  amount  of  railroad  property  in  the  order,  referred  to  the  necessity  of  immigration 
State,  that  has  olaimcd  exemption  from  taxa-  to  develop  the  resources  and  build  up  the 
tion,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  admin-  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
istration,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  decrease  in  the  colored  population  of  the  State, 
of  the  Legislature.  The  value  of  the  property  as  shown  by  the  State  census  of  1869.  In  con- 
in  the  hands  of  these  corporations  claiming  en-  eluding  his  remarks,  he  stated  the  purposes  of 
tire  exemption  from  taxation,  either  State  or  the  convention,  and  the  practical  problem  de- 
municipal,  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  ten  manding  solution  from  them, 
million  dollars ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  the  The  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  their  re- 
present rate  of  State  taxation,  if  these  corpora-  port  presented  on  the  second  day,  recommended 
tions  paid  their  share  of  taxes,  those  who  now  the  following  practical  measures : 
pay  taxes  to  the  State  would  be  relieved  of  the  i.  The  establishment  of  direct  steam  communica- 
burden  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  tion  with  Europe. 

annually,  and  that  the  tax-payers  in  the  various  ,  2.  The  estabnshment  of  rates  of  railway  transporta- 

counties  through  which  these  roads  pass  would  JiorthwesT""'*"'''^"           Charleston  to  the  extreme 

be  relieved  of  a  proportionate  burden.    In  his  g.  The  formation  in  this  city,  and  at  principal 

report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1869,  the  points  along;  this  proposed   route  of  iramiCTation 

Auditor,  in  reference  to  this   question,  said,  travel,  of  societies  on  the  plan  of  the  Gorman  Society 

"  Unless  the  General  Assembly  decides  other-  ^*'/°^^^  Carolina,  now  jn  existence  here. 

^\a^  T  «;n  #l^a1  ^^rr^^^^^^A  *r.i^c,\o*^  «,x^«  ♦Vo.  4.  The  formation,  mall  the  healthy  counties  of  thia 

wise,  I  wdl  feel  compelled  to  msist  upon  the  ^^d  other  Southern  States,  of  "  County  Land  and  Im- 

nssessment  ot  the  property  of  such  corpora-  mi^^ration  Societies,"  having  for  their  obiect  the 

tions  and  the  collection  of  the  " ^--j-j    -^^. .  ^.      . «     -  s    , 

thereon  in  accordance  with  what 

be  the  phun  law  of  the  caae^    Upon  ^uvjm-  broadest  and  most  liberal  basis,  of  a  B6ara  of  Im- 

cation,  the  Oheraw  &  Darlington  and  North-  migration. 

eastern  Railroad  Companies  made  the  return  6.  The  encouragement  of  publications  and  of  the 

as  required  by  law,  but  under  protest  as  to  widest  discussions  upon  immigrants  and  immigration, 

their  liability  to  taxation.    The  South  Oaro-  J?  ^^«  ^"^^  ',?*'a'*S''  P^S^^®'  of  all  classes  and  occnpa- 

i*.r.A  'p«n..^Ari  n^^^^^^    i^ott:*,^  ««/v»i.«^4-^^  ♦^  tions,  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  immense  ffam 

Ima  Railroad  Company    having  neglected  to  to  thi  whole  country  and  to  aU  private  interests  of  a 

make  any  return,  the  vaiae  or  the  road  and  its  large,  increasing,  industrious,  and  respectable  popu- 

appurtenances  was  fixed  by  the  State  Railroad  lati'on. 

Board  of  Equalization,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  '^^  The  enoourawmcnt  of  immigration  from  North - 

counties  through  which  the  roads  pass  were  ®™  ^^*^  *^  '**"*  ^'*^' 

instructed  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  The  report  of  the  delegates  fi'om  the  Ger- 
tlie  taxes  levied.  These  corporations,  with  a  man  Society  recommended  the  establishment 
view  to  avoid  the  taxes  thus  levied,  procured  of  direct  communication,  '*  by  means  of  good 
suits  to  be  brought  against  themselves  in  the  steamers  commanded  by  officers  speaking  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  German  language,*'  between  some  German 
obtain  the  ii^unction  of  that  court  against  the  port  with  which  there  is  at  present  no  such 
tax-officers  of  the  State.  The  Attorney-Gen-  communication  and  some  Southern  port, 
eral  has  appeared  for  the  State  in  all  these  "The  present  condition  of  our  country,"  con- 
sults, and  has  filed  answers,  setting  forth  the  tinues  the  report,  "renders  it  absolutely  im- 
right  of  the  State  to  impose  the  taxes  in  ques-  possible  for  immigrants  to  be  induced  to  come 
tion.  The  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  to  this  or  any  other  Southern  State  as  laborers, 
the  year.  The  price  of  labor  is  much  too  low.  "We  can- 
The  subject  of  immigration  has  attracted  not  contend  in  this  respect  with  the  Northern 
much  attention  throughout  the  State  during  and  "Western  States,  where  fai*m  laborers  of 
the  year.  In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  the  best  class  are  paid  as  high  as  from  fifteen 
South  Carolina  Institute  for  "delegations  firom  to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  besides  being 
the  variotB  County  Agricultural  and  Mechani-  found.  Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
cal  and  Immigration  Societies  throughout  the  them  to  exist  on  tne  fare  and  in  the  manner  in 
State,  to  assemble  in  Charleston  on  the  first  which  our  plantation  laborers  are  sustained." 
Tuesday  in  May  next  (8d),  to  take  into  con-  The  subject  of  Chinese  labor  occupied  a  con- 
sideration the  questions  of  labor  and  immigra-  siderable  share  of  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  means  for  further  development  of  tion,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,"  dele-  who  reported  that  "the  introduction  of  Chinese 
gations  from  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  the  labor  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  large  por- 
Sottth  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  various  tion  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  lower  part  of 
county  societies  of  the  State,  the  Chamber  of  the  State  and  on  the  islands,  where  rice  and 
Cpmmerce,  Board  of  Trade,  and  German  So-  long  cotton  are  cultivated,  and  where  it  is 
ciety  of  Charleston,  and  from  various  North  supposed  white  labor  cannot  be  permanently 
Carolina  and  Georgia  societies,  assembled  at  or  profitably  employed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
the  time  and  place  indicated  in  the  call.  The  great  acquisition.  The  Chinaman  is  reported 
convention  thus  composed  remained  in  session  to  enjoy  almost  perfect  health  on  the  low  river 
during  three  days.  The  president  of  the  South  lands  in  the  most  unhealthy  regions  of  the 
Carolina  Institute,  in  calling  the  convention  to  South  and  Southwest."     The  cheapness  of 
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Chinese  labor  was  another  point  that  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  committee.  According  to 
their  report,  Chinamen  can  be  imported  at  on 
expense  of  not  more  than  $125  per  head,  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  which  will  be  re- 
funded by  the  laborer.  Their  labor  can  be 
contracted  for,  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

At  this  convention  the  subject  of  direct  trade 
with  Europe  was  discussed,  and  the  committee, 
to  whom  this  topic  had  been  referred,  recom- 
mended *^the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
line  of  freight  and  immigrant  steamers  to  a 
port  in  Europe,  in  shares  of  $2d  each."  As  a 
further  means  of  improying  the  resources  and 
increa*»ing  the  wealth  of  the  State,  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  was  recommended  to  the 
convention.  It  was  contended  that  the  staple 
production,  cotton,  should  be  utilized  at  home, 
and  not  be  transported  abroad  at  great  cost  to 
be  manufactured. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  Federal 
census,  by  counties,  of  the  State  for  the  vears 
1870  and  1860 :  '     - 


it 


Decemb'r,  1?C0...  15,658.580  •DccomVr,1855...  16,40a821 
1861 .. .  1^864,896  '*  1866. . .  l«,545,88ai 

1862...  16,060,152  ''  1867. ..  16,701,1  <9 

1663 . . .  10,195.201  *'  1888. . .  16,732,069 

1864...  16,826,861 

The  population  of  the  colonies,  according 
to  the  latest  official  reports,  was  estimated 
at  0,878,541.  The  population  of  the  city  of 
Madrid  is  reported  in  the  census  of  1866  at 
317,217.  The  budget  for  1870-71  estimates 
the  revenue  as  follows : 


DlfMt  taxes 199.836,0«i 

Taxc9  on  rente  and  peufiions 83.800,000 

Indirect  taxes 60,290,000 

State  monopolies  (tobacco,  lottery,  and  siamp- 

tax) 161,188.250 

Revenue  fhiro  state  domaias 71J970.B00 

Revcnne  from  tbe  colonies 6,000,000 

War  indemnity  from  Morocco  and  Cochin-china     8.600.(j00 
Revenae  from  crown-lands 2,215,000 

Total 536.701,055 

The  expenditure  vras  estimated  at 716,667,443 


COUNTIES. 

1870.         1        1860. 

Abherllle 

81,129 
24.049 
85,724 
81.859 
88,888 
18.805 
10,584 
14,038 
84.014 
9,298 
26,942 
42,486 
19.828 
16,161 
21.819 
10,721 
11,754 
12,087 
22,686 
12.963 
22.164 
11.814 
20,775 
10.586 
16,865 
10,269 
28,075 
26,7»4 
26.368 
19,809 
15,489 
94.286 

82  885 

Ande  rson 

22,878 
30,748 
40  058 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Charleaton 

70,100 
18,122 
11  834 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon 

18  005 

Colleton. 

41,916 

Columbia 

Darlington  . . ; 

20,861 
89,887 
22111 

Edgefield 

Falrtleld 

Georgetown 

Oreenville 

21,805 
21.892 

Horrv 

7.962 

Kershaw 

18,086 
11,791 
23  858 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington , . 

15,679 

Marlon 

21,190 
12,484 
20,879 

Marlboro*   

Newberry 

Oconee  

Orantpebursr 

24.896 

Pickens  

19.689 

Richland 

IS  307 

Spartansburg: 

26.919 

Sumter 

28.859 

Union 

19  685 

Williamsburjf 

15,489 
21,602 

York 

TotAl 

705,169 

708,708 

Showing  a  deficit  of. 180,965,: 

The  public  debt,  on  the  81st  of  March,  1870» 
amounted  to  2,689,351,703  escudos;  intereaf 
69,183,299  escudos  (1  escudo  equals  48  cents) 
The  annual  contingent  for  the  armj  has  been 
fixed  hj  law  at  30,000  men.  The  active  stand- 
ing army  in  Spain  is  composed  of  60,000  in- 
fantry; 9,000  cavalry;  8,500  artillery;  2,500 
sappers  and  miners;  13,000  civil  guard;  and 
13,000  carabiniers:  total,  106,000  men.  The 
army  reserve  of  the  first  class  numbers  80,000 
men  ;  second  class,  80,000  men.  Grand  total 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  216,000  men.  The  colo- 
nial army  is  composed  as  follows : 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Ck»rn9  of  Engineer* . . 

Civil  Guard 

Sanitary  Corps 


Total 28,000 


Caba. 


10,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 

eoo 


Porto  Bloo. 


8,000 

40 

600 

100 

COO 


4,200 


Fhiltjjjiic 
Isl«t. 


6,400 
2C0 

1,COO 
»» 

1,100 


8,000 


SPAIN".  During  the  year  18T0  the  country 
continued  under  the  provisional  administra- 
tion of  the  Regent.  Marshal  F.  Serrano  y  Do- 
minguez,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  appointed  on  June 
18,  1869.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  represented  at  Madrid  by  Mtgor- 
General  D.  E.  Sickles.  Spanish  ambassador 
and  minister  at  Washington,  Don  M.  L.  Ro- 
berto, accredited  March  19,  1869.  The  area 
of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands,  is  195,607  square  miles.  According 
to  a  memorial  published  by  the  "  Direccion 
General  de  Estadlstica  "  at  Madrid,  in  1870,  the 
population  of  Spain,  exclusive  of  Tetuan,  • 
was: 


The  militia,  which  forms  the  reserve  of  the 
colonial  army,  numbers  8,000  infantry;  1,800 
cavalry ;  and  an  expeditionary  corps  of  88,000 
men.  Total  military  strength  in  Spain  and 
the  colonies,  295,000  men.  The  marine,  cm 
January  1,  1670,  consisted  of  120  steamers, 
carrying  787  guns,  and  8  sailing-vessels,  carry- 
ing 82  guns ;  in  course  of  constmotion,  4  steam- 
ers, counting  27  guns.  The  navy  was  onder 
command  of  1  admiral,  6  vice-admirals,  and 
14  rear-admirals. 

The  movement  of  shipping,  during  1867, 
was  as  follows : 

Tcuj». 


Spanluli  veteele  entered.... 
Foroiffn  veBecIs  entered . . . . 

Hpanish  veseels  cleared 

ForelfHi  venBelB  cleared 


605.000 

1,087.000 

628,000 

827,000 


The  merchant  navy  consisted  of — 

8,051  saltini^-TeBBelB,  of  08,026  tong,  in  tlie  ooostintr-traCe. 

102  Btoamers,  of  90,275  tonff,     ^*  '* 

1,819  Bailing-yesBelfl,  of  247,160  timB,  sealkring. 
49  Btcamers,  of  £5,289  tonB,       *' 

*  One  peseta  is  equal  to  19^  cents. 
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The  valae  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in 
18G7,  was  estimated  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES. 


I        Imports. 


Export!. 


France 

Great  Britahi 

OibralUr 

Italy 

Portugal 

Belffiiun 

NetnerlandB . 

O^^rmany 

Sw^en , 

Beumark 

Bas9ia 

Aastria 

Turkey 


Total  Bnrope. 


Alfflcra 

UtBer  parta  of  AMca. 


Total  Afdca. 


Caba 

Porto  Rico 

Otlier  West  Indies 

tJiiited  States 

Mexico  and  Goatemala.. . . 
Veuemela,  New  Granada. 

Bracll 

La  Plata  States 

West  coast  of  America .... 


Total  America, 


Philippine  Isles 

Grand  Total. 


Eseodot. 

70400,000 

U,400,000 

2.400,000 

2,300,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

100,000 

80.000 

»  4,700.000 

400.000 

500.000 

60,000 

1,400,000 


188,060,000 


500,030 
600,000 


1,100,000 


16,000,000 
800,000 
8,300,000 
1,800,000 
80,000 
8,400,000 
1.000,000 
1.500,000 
6,700,000 


87,980,000 


1,600,000 


178,710,000 


Eaeodot. 

82,800,000 

88,800,000 

900,000 

1,400,000 

8,800,000 

700,000 

700,000 

2,700,000 

800,000 

800,000 

8,400,000 

70,000 


80,870,000 


1,100,000 
400,000 


1,600,000 


20,700,000 

1,800,000 

8,400,000 

60,000 

600,000 

800,000 

1.600,000 

6,400,000 

10,000 


88,060,000 


700,000 


116,530,000 


The  value  of  imports  during  the  years  1864, 
1866,  and  1866,  was  as  follows: 


Imports  In  1864 198,000,000  oscndos. 

1865 162,600,003 

1866 189,900,000       '' 
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Thoma.s,  iHtke  of  Gronoa,  a  nephew  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  having  refused  to  he  a 
candidate  for  the  vaoant  throne,  in  oonse* 

2uence  of  the  opposition  of  his  mother,  the 
duchess  of  Genoa,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Florence  communicated  this  refusal  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  on  December  29, 1889. 
In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  this  oandi* 
date,  whom  the j  had  warmly  advocated,  the 
ministers  tendered  their  resignation  on  Jan- 
uary 10th,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  in 
which  Bivero  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Montero-Kios,  Minister  of  Justice.  Topete  re- 
entered the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Marine. 
General  Prim  introduced  the  new  Cabinet  to 
the  Cortes  on  January  11th,  saying  that  the 
only  cause  of  the  late  crisis  had  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  candidate,  and  denying  the  existence 
of  any  dissension  of  consequence  among  the 
late  ministers  on  any  other  point.  Sefior  Bi- 
vero, in  addressing  the  Cortes,  said : 

Law,  as  the  foundation  of  order  and  publio  Hborties 
perfectly  exercised,  is  the  best  title  of  the  authorities 
to  respect.  The  severe  castigation  of  those  who,  in 
the  sphere  of  authority  or  in  the  sphere  of  the  gov- 
ernea,  are  wantix^  to  this  high  deposit,  this  element 
of  ^wer  and  command  in  society,  will  be  the  in- 
flexible and  invariable  rule  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Government.  The  establishmont  of  publio  order  upon 
these  bases  by  means  of  organic  laws  is  a  point  the 
Government  propose  to  effect.    They  also  propose  to 


resolve  the  question  of  finance,  to  raise  our  fallen 
credit.  They  believe,  if  the  Cortes  will  lend  their 
aoqoiesoence,  that  the  sitoation  of  Spanish  flnanoe  ia 
not  so  bad  aa  is  generally  believed.  What  has  oc- 
curred to  it  are  common  and  constant  accidents  of  a 
radical  revolution. 

On  January  23d  the  proposition  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the 
Spanish  throne  came  before  the  Cortes  for  final 
action,  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  exciting 
debate.  General  Prim  participated  and  made 
a  personal  statement,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  declared  that  the  proposition  was 
uigust  to  exclude  all  the  Bourbons.  He  desired 
to  explain  that  his  words  were  not  designed 
particularly  to  favor  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 
He  would  go  with  the  m^gority,  whoever  might 
be  chosen.  At  length  a  vote  was  reached,  and 
the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority 
— ^yeas  88,  nays  151. 

On  January  29th  an  exciting  discussion  oc- 
curred in  the  Cortes  between  oefior  Figueras, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ecpublicans,  and  Gen- 
eral Prim.  The  former  defended  the  recent 
Bepublican  insurrection  and  asserted  that  it 
was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  people  to  defend 
their  individual  rights,  whicn  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Government.  He  further  asserted 
that  those  so-called  insurgents  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  Government  troops  were  simply 
assassinated.  General  Prim  rose  and  demanded 
a  retraction  of  the  offensive  words.  Sefior  Fi- 
gueras refused  to  retract. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  arrived  at  Madrid 
on  February  14th,  and  had  long  interviews 
with  General  Prim  and  Admiral  Topete.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Cortes,  on  tiie  same  day, 
the  Government  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  revision  of  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land on  the  slave-trade,  slavery  being  now  re- 
jected by  the  national  conscience,  and  the 
right  of  search  which  that  treaty  gave  to  Eng- 
land leading  to  vexatious  interference  with 
the  Spanish  share  of  the  rich  commerce  with 
Africa,  Sefior  Silvela,  the  Minister  of  State, 
replied  that  by  the  treaty  England  paid  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  right  of  search,  so  it  was  a  fair 
bargain;  but  the  Government  would  invite 
England  to  reverse  the  treaty,  as  Spain  would 
no  longer  countenance  or  aUow  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Infante  Don  Enrique 
de  Bourbon  published  a  violent  and  highly-in- 
sulting pamphlet  against  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier. A  challenge  from  the  latter  was  the 
immediate  consequence,  and  a  duel  took  place 
on  the  12th,  in  which  Don  Enrique  was  killed. 
On  April  12th  a  court-martial  assembled  for 
the  trial  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  who  was 
sentenced  to  be  exiled  from  Madrid  for  one 
month,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  80,000 
francs  to  the  family  of  Don  Enrique.  The 
latter,  however,  indignantly  refused  the  in- 
demnity. 

Serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Bar- 
celona. The  insurrection  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
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most  difficulty  that  the  Government  troops  hut  I  would  chej  the  impulse  of  mv  heart  and  the 

finally  snppressed  the  rehellion.  ^^y^  sentiment  of  the  Spaniards  by  confiding  to 

Tkn^n^*  *hA  aaatA^y%  ^f  4^Ka  n^w-^a  ^<^   T««->  thcif  honoF  and  DODie  fechug  thc  dcstinv  of  R  tWidj- 

Dunng  the  session  of  the  Cortes,  on  June  ^^^  ^  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ^eir  oTa  hundwdibigs. 

8th,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  King  he  ^  j  © 
elected  hy  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Here  follows  the  act  of  ahdication,  transfer- 
nation.  After  a  dehate,  this  was  rejected.  At  ring  the  crown  to  the  priflce,  under  the  title 
length  the  proposition,  requiring  the  candidate  of  Alfonso  XII^  Jsahella  preserving  all  civil 
to  receive  a  majority  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rights,  and  the  oastody  of  Alfonso  while  liv^ 
whole  numher  of  deputies,  was  carried  hy  a  ing  ahroad  and  until  prodauned  King  hy  the 
vote  of  138  to  124.  Cortes. 

On  June  24th  the  Cortes  ac^oumed  to  Oc-  A  couqcil  of  the  ministry  took  place  at  La 

toherSlst.    They  adopted  no  decree  of  amnesty  Granjik,  on  July  6  th,*  when  it  was  decided  to 

hefore  a^'ouming,  hut  authorized  the  Govern-  send  a  special  anihassador  to  Germany,  to 

ment  to  declare  a  general  amnesty  whenever  make  an  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  Prince 

they  might  deem  it  expedient  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  -  Sigmaringen.    The 

On  June  25th  ex-Queen  Isahella  signed  the  prince  at  first  accepted  the  offer  couaitionolly, 

following  manifesto  of  ahdication :  hut  afterward  refused  upon  tlie  advice  of  King 

c».*«.»».  f  v-1 •— .  v                       J     J  "William  of  Prussia,  the  head  of  the  house  of 

tri'bSi1SrilJ^2d?'abo'f?lirrLTSL^^  HohenxoU«rn.     The  Provisional  Govermacnt 

flonr  of  oertain  facta  and  the  progress  realized  while  then  concluded  to  tender  the  crown  to  the 

ruied  the  destiny  of  our  dear  countiy  cannot  make  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  Zing  Victor 

mo  forget  that,  loving  peace  and  the  increase  of  the  Emmanuel.     The  duke  accepted  the  offer,  on 

?h«H.°h<rff;«l  •'"":»"?  /^P^.."!/'"*'  condition  that  he  was  elected  by  the  Cort« 


thousands  of  heroes  prochdmed  my  name,  hut  the  tial  notice  of  the  candidacy,  and  favorable 

«^'J?rlrrJT^°"'^®5™^'^®*  -t?  u*^'""^' ^  ^"^  replies,  announcing  the  formal  approval  of 

rd'^d^ardTiL^^^^^  Sf  Pfopoaed  caudate,  reached  /a'i^d  from 

the  heated  strife  of  parties  allowed  no  time  for  the  PruflflW,  England,  Italy,  Austna,  and  Russia, 

law  and  for  the  love  of  prudent  reforms  to  take  root,  previous  to  the  reassemhling  of  the  Cortes. 

At  an  age  when  reason  is  fortified  hy  experience,  the  On  November  4th  General  Prim  formally  pre- 

ungoveraable  passions  of  men  whom  1  would  not  gented  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  as  a  can- 

le.  The  election  took  place 
when,  of  the  847  deputies 

hospitable,  and  illustrious  land^  but  which  is  not  my  entitled  to  vote,  811  voted  as  follows :  191  for 

own  county,  nor  that  of  my  chil^en.  Such,  m  brief,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  27  for  the  Duke  de  Mont- 

?hav%^Lr^e^"tKS^  rr'  y^^  i^?^^?/"  ^%^'''^rr''%^ 

of  the  people  committed  to  my  charge  by  God's  law,  ">r  Espartero,  2  for  Alfonso  All.,  62  for  the 

by  personid  right,  and  by  national  right.    Sefleoting  republic,  while  19  votes  were  blanks,  given  by 

upon  this  period,  1  cannot  accuse  myself  of  oontribut-  the  Carlists  and  Moderados.    A  deputation  of 

Jn^^JJ^i,'^*'^*^!?'*®  ^'^ •*?*!?"  ®'*^®^'t  crown-bearers  was  immediately  elected  and 

to  my  charge,  or  to  mislortunes  which  I  was  power-  v»t«  ww«*w  .,      «                         j 

less  to  avert.    A  constitutional  queen,  I  have  sin-  ordered  to  proceed  to  Florence,  where  they 

cerely  rosDccted  the  laws.    A  Spanish  woman  before  arrived  on  the  8d  of  December.     When   the 

all,  and  a  lovint^  mother,  Spain's  sons  are  all  equally  crown  was  presented  to  the  duke,  he  said : 

dear  to  me.    The  misfortunes  which  I  could  not  pre-  tq  have  before  me  a  smooth,  and,  I  hope,  happv 

vent  were  mitigated  by  me  as  Car  as  possible.    Noth-  ^^^^m  ti^  r^nrmts      Yon  -nrl^ut  to  mv  view  a 

ing  was  more  grateful  to  my  heart  than  to  pardon  ^^^^  ^  pursue.   ^  1  ou  present  to  my  view  a 

and  reward,  and  I  omitted  nothing  to  prevent  my  n>ore  extended  honzon,  and  mvite  me  to  antics 

subjects'  tears  from  flowing  for  my  cause.    With  de-  always  elevated,  but  now  of  the  utmost  mo- 

sires  and  feelings  that  have  nevertheless  been  vain  ment.     I  accept  the  noble  mission,  conscious 

wKo?a°'Sl-^-""^'^''''v7*'''^^^^/?°'  'i^\\^'*"  of  its  difficulties."     The  Duke  of  Aosta  kit 

tor  tnals  amicting  my  life,  resigned  to  suffer  them,  t*-i  .  r^-  c   «:,.   ^«  "n«-««,i.«»  oo^    lon/?/^;!   «4. 

and  accepting  the  designs  of  Civine  Providence,  i  JJ^X  ^^^  Spam  on  December  23d,  landed  at 

believe  I  can  yet  freely  and  sponuneously  perform  Oailhagena  on  December  SOtli,  and  was  ex- 

this  last  of  my  acts,  all  of  which,  without  exception,  pected  to  arrive  in  Madrid  on  January  2d, 

have  sought  to  jjromote  your  prosperity  and  to  se-  1^71 

S W?or"^^-  fofe'.oTa?^4':n\?vT:?  ^  1>?««»»^«  29th,  .jMle  General  Prim  ,..s 

ills  which,  in  their  blindnMs,  tenacious  supporters  proceedmg  from  the  Cortes  to  his  residence, 

of  illegitunate  aspirations,  who  have  been  contemned  some  persons  in  the  Calle  Alcala  fired  into  his 

by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  vote  of  many  carriage,  wounding  both  the  general  and  his 


twenty  months  my  afflicted  soul  has  never  ceased  to  of  bis  wounds  in  the  evening  of  the  following 

hear  the  suffering  cry  which  arises  from  my  never-  day. 

forgotten  Spain.  Fuu  of  fidth  in  its  future,  solicitous  Carlist  insurrectionary  movements  broke  out 

M  VtT;SoWS:i.Ttio';^*,S'^r'aK  »«  r«»>™«y.  ''t  Murcia,  Calatay,.d,  and  other 

tached  to  me,  forgetting  the  affronts  of  those  who  do  pl^ces,  m  the  norttiem^  provinces,  and  were 

not  know  mc  or  msult  me,  for  myself  I  osk  nothing,  soon  increasing  both  in  intensity  and  activity. 
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Don  Carlos,  himself  while  travelling  through 
France  with  an  Austrian  passport,  under  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  of  Alcantara,  was  ar- 
rested at  Lyons  hj  the  civil  authorities.  He 
was  reminded  that  he  could  reside  only  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  if  he  violated  that  con- 
dition he  must  leave  the  country.  The  prince 
then  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  accompanied 
hy  an  escort  as  far  as  the  frontier.  Previous 
to  his  arrest  he  met  the  Duke  of  Modena  at 
Lyons,  and  completed  all  his  arrangements  for 
going  to  Spain  and  raising  another  insurrec- 
tion. Various  engagements  took  place  he- 
tween  the  insurrectionists  and  the  Government 
troops  during  the  summer,  without  any  definite 
result.  On  September  5th,  the  Carlist  chief 
Carrega,  and  500  men,  offered  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  pardoned.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  band  of  600  Oarlists  was  attacked 
and  beaten  near  Navarre.  Several  of  them 
were  captured,  among  whom  were  some 
priests,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Another 
band  of  800  or  400  was  encountered  in  the 
province  of  Biscay.  The  insurgents  were  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  railroad,  but  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Government  troops  and  routed. 
These  defeats  put  an  end  to  the  Oarlist  move- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  consist  of: 


Sqoar*  MI1«. 

Popnlatloa. 

I.  Tsland  of  Caba 

46,884 
8,596 

1,414,906 

Islaod  of  Porto  Rico 

615,574 

Total,  America 

49.480 

9,080.068 

n.  Pblllpplaa  Islands 

Carolintt  iRlands  and  Palaos. 
Maiianne  Islandtt.. 

65,908 
878 
417 

4,319,269 

X3.580 

6,610 

Total,  Asia  and  Oceania. . 

67,903 

4.318,459 

m.  Africa,  Oulnea  Islands 

• 

489 

6,500 

Total 

117,178 

6,878,541 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  colonies, 
as  regards  natural  resources  and  their  develop- 
ment, commerce,  and  wealth,  is  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Cap- 
tain-General, who  is  the  military  commander 
of  the  whole  island,  and  the  civil  governor  of 
one  of  the  three  provinces.  Its  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  186T,  was  classed  as 
follows : 

White  Inhabitants 760,613 

Free  Colored 2S3,a43 

Slaves 870,553 

Total 1,414,606 

The  free  colored  population  consisted  of 
50,000  Chinese ;  1,600  Yuoatese ;  225,^1:3  free 
negroes;  and  6,000  emancipated  slaves,  or 
such  negroes  as  had  been  taken  from  on  board 
of  captured  slave-traders.  Havana,  the  seat 
of  government,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
island,  had  a  population  (in  1863)  of  205,676 
inhabitants,  of  whom  188,895  were  whites. 

The  island  being  still  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country,  the   construction   of  railroads  and 


other  public  works  projected  has  not  been  re- 
sumed during  the  year.  On  September  19, 
1870,  the  Panama  and  West  India  submarine 
cable,  which  connects  Cuba  with  Jamaica,  was 
opened  to  the  public ;  the  submerging  of  the 
cable  to  Aspinwall  was  to  be  completed  at  an 
early  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1868  about 
403  miles  of  railroad  were  in  operation.  The 
most  important  port  is  Havana ;  the  clearances 
at  the  custom-house  there  comprise  from  45  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  island, 
while  the  entries  amount  to  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  imports  in  Cuba.  Ma- 
tanzas  is  next  in  importance  as  regards  expor- 
tation. The  -entire  exports  of  sugar  during 
1869  summed  up  1,701,871  boxes  of  400  pounds 
each,  and  611,822  casks  or  hogsheads,  of  which 
1,308,881  boxes,  and  85,649  hogsheads  were 
exported  from  Havana  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: 68  per  cent,  to  the  United  States ;  26.5  per 
cent,  to  Great  Britian ;  6.8  per  cent,  to  Spain 
and  the  south  of  Europe ;  6  per  cent,  to  France ; 
1.6  per  cent,  to  the  North  of  Europe;  and 
1.14  per  cent,  to  other  countries.  There  were 
also  exported  from  Havana,  in  1869,  880,078 
barrels  molasses,  at  from  110  to  120  gallons; 
2,115  tierces  honey,  at  80  gallons;  13,605  bar- 
rels rum,  at  125  gallons ;  28,049  arrobos  wax 
(one  arroba  equals  24  lbs.) ;  22,269,876  pounds 
tobacco,  and  179,962,00()  cigars.  The  export 
of  coffee  is  not  of  any  importance.  The  offi- 
cial statements  of  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba 
do  not  state  the  value  of  the  different  articles ; 
on  an  average,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Havana  are  calculated  at  $40,000,000  annually. 
The  movements  of  shipping  at  the  port  of 
Havana,  during  1869,  comprised  the  following 
arrivals:  721  American  vessels,  of  878,645 
tons;  574  Spanish  vessels,  of  142,320  tons; 
124  English  vessels,  of  124,522  tons ;  58  French 
vessels,  of  50,661  tons;  49  Gorman  vessels,  of 
89,750  tons ;  68  Norwegian  vessels,  of  26,061 
tons;  75  vessels  from  other  countries,  of  35,386 
tons :  total,  1,852  vessels,  of  797,345  tons.  The 
customs  revenue"  at  Havana,  in  1870,  showed 
an  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  .that  of  1869. 

The  insurrection  on  the  island  of  Cuba 
against  the  Government  of  Spain  was  con- 
tinued throughout  tbe  year  1870  with  unabated 
vigor,  and,  although  it  did  not  gain  ground  nor 
obtain  any  signal  advantage,  the  Spanish  au- 
tliorities  were  unable  to  suppress  it,  and  the 
war  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  a  degree  oi 
ferocity  and  a  disregard  of  human  life  un- 
known in  modern  warfare.  The  destruction 
of  property  was  immense,  the  torch  of  the 
Spaniard  and  Cuban  alike  was  busy  in  carry- 
ing devastation  over  fertile  regions.  The  de- 
crees issued  and  executed  by  both  parties  were 
bloody  and  revengeful.  The  Spaniards,  be- 
sides having  to  fight  a  desperate  enemy,  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  mountain  recesses 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  saw  their  number 
decimated  by  the  climate  and  by  disease ;  and, 
although  they  had  a  numerous  army  in  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Captain-Gen- 
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eral  had  to  ask  for  considerable  ro&nforcemeiits  rebels  in  the  central  department.    Connt  Val- 

from  the  mother-country.  And,  although  they  niaseda  commanded  in  person  and  advanced  to 

were  in  possession  of  every  seaport  on  the  Cauto,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  several  battles 

island)  they  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  were  fought,  with  alternate  success.    During 

landing  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  for  the  this  campaign,  the  son  of  President  Oespedes 

insurgents.    The  hostile  feeling  which  drove  was  captured,  and  was  executed  on  the  2dth 

so  great  a  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  of  May,  near  Puerto  Principe. 

the  island  to  armed  resistance  against  Spain  On  the  20th  of  May,   Captain-General  de 

still  continues  unabated.    Although  some  of  Rodas  published  an  order,  that  all  slaves  be- 

the  insurgent  leaders  surrendered  with  their  longing  to  insurgents  in  the  field,  or  in  foreign 

commands,  new  recruits  filled  their  ranks,  con-  countries,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  and  all  who 

sisting  eitner  of  the  young  natives  of  the  had  served  as  guides  to  the  Spanish  troops  or 

island,  or  of  fiUibusters  from  abroad.    On  the  ^  performed  any  other  service  for  the  national 

29th  of  Marcb,  1870,  the  number  of  regular  cause,  were  henceforth  free. 

Spanish  troops  on  the  island  of  Cuba  amount-  At  the  approach  of  the  sickly  season,  active 

ed  to  28,000  men,  according  to  the  budget  of  operations  against  the  insurgents  had  to  be 

war,  exclusive  of  an  expeditionary  corps  of  abandoned,  and  no  fighting  of  any  consequence 

88,000  men  (also  regular  troops),  and  4,000  occurred  during  the  entire  summer, 

militia,  making  a  total  of  60,000  men.    These  The  Spanish  Cortes  having  passed  an  eman- 

figures  were,  however,  considerably  reduced  by  cipation  law  for  the  colonies  on  Jnne  28d, 

sickness,  losses  in  battle,  desertions,  and  other  which  was  promulgated  by  the  Regent  Serrano 

causes.    The  strength  of  the  insurgent  forces  on  Jnly  4th,  it  was  made  operative  in  Cnba  on 

it  has  been  impossible  to  determine,  but  the  the  28th  of  September.    The  following  is  the 

fact  that  Spain  has,  for  more  than  two  years,  text  of  the  law,  its  promulgation  by  the  Regent, 

vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Captain-General : 

seems  to  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  con-  .^^^^,011  foliticai.  oovernmkjt  of  the  pbotiscb 

Biderable.    General  Quesada,  late  commander-  of  cuba. 

in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  while  on  a  visit  to  His  Excellency  the  Kegeut  of  the  kincdomcomma- 

the  United  States,  in  Marcn,  1870,  declared  that  wicates  to  me,  under  date  of  July  4th  ult..  the  follov- 

they  had  not  then  ten  thousand  arms  in  Cuba.  >«&  la^i  ^hicli  has  been  promulgated  and  sancUoned 

The  winter  campaign  of  the  Spanish  army  l>y  the  Congressional  Cortes :                „     ^    ,  , 

^»^^  4.^  ««  ^^A  >v«  *i,^  00*1.  ^^  !«!.,«»«   ««.A  Don  Prakcisoo  Skbbano  T  DojmrouEa,  Regent  of  the 

came  to  an  end  on  the  28th  of  January,  after  kingdom,  by  the  win  of  the  eoTerelgn  CorteJ ;  to  an  to 

a  severe  battle  at  Najasa,  when  the  Spaniards  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting:  Know  yc  that 

werp  fnrrftd  to  rpf  roflt      The  most  Rjinimin  Arv  the  Congressional  Cortes  of  the  Spanish  nation  does  hcre- 

were  lorcea  10  retreaTJ.^    ine  mosi  sanguinary  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^  sanction  the  following: 

engagement  of  the  entire  campaign  took  place  Abticle  1.  *  *  •  All  children  of  slave  mothen,  bom 

near  Guaimaro,  where  the  insurgents,  under  ■'^lJ*SP?Ii"^**°°,2f  **i'^![i*^^?^'*^?®*^    ^ 

ji     jf  r^^          iTj          vi.*      1        J  Abt.  3.  All  slaves  bom  between  the  18th  of  September, 

command  or  General  Jordan,  oDtained  a  ae-  iges,  and  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  law,  are  »c- 

oided  victory,  killing  86  officers  and  400  men  quired  by  the  state  by  the  payment  to  their  owners  of  the 

of  the  army  of  General  Puello.        _  •X?frS?i*'ri5vS.^irh.v,  ..,Tedand««.eBp«.i* 

On  the  24th   of  February,  Captain -General  flag,  or  who  have  in  any  way  aided  the  troops  daring  the 

deBodas  issued  .a  decree  emancipating  over  r,roV«'"4^?^ta^'2i  f^  li^'^ST^'S^I^ 

2,000   colored  prisoners  of  war.     The  decree  declared  by  the  superior  government  of  Coba,  by  virtue 

read  as  follows :  ^^  ^^  jurisdiction.    The  state  shall  nay  their  valve  to 

their  masters,  if  the  latter  hare  remained  faithftd  to  the 

supssiOB  POLITICAL  QOVERSVSsn  OX"  THB  FROviifCE  Spanish  canse ;  If  beloni^ng  to  the  insargenta,  they  shall 

ov  cuha  receive  no  Indemnify. 
^       ^          ^  \  ^     ,  .         .  ,      , .  ,   ,  Abt.  4.  Blaves  who,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Decree.—aj  virtue  of  the  faculties  with  which  I  this  law,  ehall  have  attained  the  aee  of  sixty  ycara,  aits 
am  invested,  and  in  keeping  with  the  royal  decree  of  declared  firee,  without  any  indemnlflcation  to  their  own- 
the  27th  of  October,  1866, 1  think  fit  to  extend  my  •»•  The  same  benefit  shall  be  ei^oyed  by  those  who  shall 
decree  (resoludon)  of  the  2l8t  of  September  uU.,de-  liereafter  reach  this  afre.        ,      ^    ^.       ^  .       ,^, 
daring  exemption  from  dejpendcncy^on  the  Govern-  ^^^^  o?!JS  fS*2S?X*?  •SfJ'Jr.V ^n,^.!? 
mentfhe  exoSditions  entitfed  Paert\ Esoondido,  Ca-  He^'^^tn'tJoT  oVffe^Yat"^^^^^^^^ 
banaa  10,  Cabanas  85,  Cabanas  San  Diego  de  Nunez,  the  fhll  exercise  of  their  cIyII  rights, 
and  Trinidad.  Abt.  6.  Those  persons  fteed  by  this  law  who  are  men- 
Inconsequence  thereof  the  employers  (^oA/xitrofiM)  tioned  in  articles  one  and  two,  shall  remain  under  the 
who  have  in  their  service  emancipated  (emancipadot)  <^°°A™1  ^i  t*»«.?^n®«  «J  ^ho  mother,  after  the  payment 
of  the  referred-t 
the  secretary's 

within  the  period  ^        ^ 

the  usual  formalities,  they  may  receive  their  letters  sickness,  giving  them  primary  instruction,  and  the  edn- 

of  exemption.  cation  neceesaiy  to  carry  on  an  art  or  trade.    The  pereon 

At  the  same  time  the  governors  and  lieutenant-  exercising  the  aforesaid  control  aconiresall  the  righu  of  a 

froTthorL^n^^^^^^^                        iStwT^I^;  ffbofo?tke'?^X^anrw^r^ 

cala  of  their  respective^  iurwdictions,  so  that  it  ma/  n^tii  ^^  fteedman  has  reached  the  4e  ofcighiecii 

come  to  the  notice  of  the  holders  of  these  cmanci-  years. 

pados,  and  they  cannot  allege  ignorance  of  it.  Akt.  8.  When  the  freedman  has  reached  the  age  of 

CABALlEBO  D£  bod  as.  eighteen  vears,  he  shall  receive  half  the  waees  of  a  lV«e- 

Havaita,  jFt^fruarv  24, 1870.  zn'Ln*    Or  these  wages  one-half  shall  be  paid  to  him  at 

'               '      '  once,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  reserved  In  order  to" 

^  Another  campaign  was  opened  by  the  Span-  SXASS't "rliStouSi"  *'  ""°"  ««««'>«'<'"»«»«»  ^J 

lards  at  the  beginning  of  April  against  the  Abt.  0.  On  atuininf  the  age  of  twcntr-two  jcai*,  ifao 
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frcodman  shall  acquire  the  ftall  ei^orment  of  bis  civil 
rights,  and  his  capital  shall  be  paid  to  him. 

Abt.  10.  The  control  will  also  be  annalled :  first,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  freedmaD,  when  the  same  is  entered 
into  by  females  OTer  foortoen  years  and  males  oTer 
eighteen  years  old ;  second,  by  a  proved  bad  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  gnardlan,  or  his  non-compliance  with  his 
duty,  as  stipnlated  in  article  seventh :  third,  should  the 
guardian  prostitute  or  &Tor  the  prostlnition  of  the  freed- 
woman. 

Abt.  11.  The  above-mentioned  control  is  transmissible 
by  all  means  known  in  law,  and  Is  also  reslgnable  when 
Just  motives  exist.  Legitimate  or  illegitimate  parents 
who  are  free  shall  be  permitted  to  assume  the  control  of 
their  children  by  the  payment  to  the  guardian  of  the 
same  of  any  expense  be  may  have  incurred  for  account  of 
the  ft«edman.  Subsequent  regulations  will  settle  the 
basis  of  this  indemnification. 

Abt.  13.  The  superior  civil  governor  shall  form,  In  the 
space  of  one  montn  fjrom  the  publication  of  this  law,  lists 
of  the  slaves  comprised  in  articles  three  and  five. 

Art.  18.  The  freed  persons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
article  remain  under  the  control  of  the  state.  This  con- 
trol  is  confined  to  protecting  them,  defending  them,  and 
furnishing  them  the  means  of  gaining  a  Uvelinood^jvlth- 
out  Umituig  their  liberW  in  the  slightest  degree.  Those 
who  prefer  to  return  to  Aflrica  shallbe  conveyed  thither. 

Abt.  14.  The  slaves  referred  to  in  article  four  may  re- 
main with  their  owners,  who  shall  thus  acquire  control 
over  them.  When  they  shall  have  preferred  to  continue 
with  their  former  masters,  ft  shall  be  optional  with  the 
latter  to  give  them  compensation  or  not,  out,  in  aQ  cases, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  flreed  persons  being  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  by  reason  of  physical  oisabilfty,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  former  masters  to  fsed  them, 
clothe  them,  and  care  for  them  in  sickness.  This  duty 
shall  be  a  concomitant  of  the  right  to  employ  them  In 
labors  suitable  to  their  condition.  Should  the  freedman 
object  to  the  compliance  with  his  obligation  to  labor,  or 
should  he  create  distnrbances  at  the  bouse  of  his  gnar- 
dian,  the  authorities  will  decide  the  question  arising  there- 
from, after  having  first  heard  the  fteedman. 

Abt.  15.  If  the  freedman,  of  his  own  firee  will,  shall 
leave  the  control  of  bis  former  master,  the  latter  shall  no 
longer  be  under  the  obligations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going article. 

Abt.  16.  The  Qovemment  shall  provide  the  means 
necessarv  for  the  indemnifications  made  necessary  by  the 
present  law,  by  means  of  a  tax  noon  those  who  stui  re- 
mained in  slavery,  ranging  from  eleven  to  sixty  years  of 
age. 

Abt.  17.  Any  act  of  cruelty,  duly  iustlfied  as  having 
been  inflicted  ny  the  tribunals  of  justice,  will  bring  with 
it  as  a  consequence  the  fireedom  of  the  slave  suffering  such 
excess  of  chastisement. 

Abt.  48*  Anv  concealment  impeding  the  application  of 
the  benefits  of  this  law  shall  be  punished  according  to 
title  thirteen  of  the  penal  code. 

Abt.  19.  All  those  shall  be  considered  free  who  do  not 
appear  enrolled  in  the  census  drawn  np  in  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  the  81st  of  December,  1869,  and  in  that  which 
will  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  the  81st 
of  December  of  the  present  year  1870. 

Abt.  80.  The  Government  shall  make  a  special  regula- 
tion for  the  execution  of  this  law. 

Abt.  91.  The  Qovemment  will  report  to  the  Corteo, 
when  the  Cuban  deputies  shall  have  been  admitted,  a  bill 
for  the  compensated  emancipation  of  those  who  remain 
in  slavery  after  the  establishment  of  this  law. 

Meantime  this  emancioaclon  is  carried  into  efllBct ;  the 
penalty  of  the  whip,  autnorized  by  chapter  thirteen  of 
the  regulations  for  Porto  Blco  and  Cuba,  shall  be  abol- 
ished; neither  cui  there  be  sold  separately  from  their 
mothers  children  younger  than  foorteen  yeare,  nor  slaves 
who  are  united  In  matrimony. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Congressional  Cortes  the  fore- 
going is  reported  to  the  Begent  of  the  kingdom  for  its 
promulgation  as  a  law. 

MANUEL  RUIZ  ZORILLA,  President 
MANUEL  DE  LIAN03  Y  PBRSI,  Deputy  Sec'y. 
JULIAN  SANCHEZ  RUANO,  Deputy  Sec'y. 
FRANCISCO  JAVIER  CARR.A.TALA,  Dep.  Sec. 
MARIANO  RUIZ,  Depaty  Secretary. 
Palaoib  OF.THi  Cobtbs,  Juns  SB,  1870. 

Therefore,  I  order  all  tribunals,  lustices,  officers,  gov- 
ernors, and  other  authorities,  of  whatsoever  class  or  po- 
sition, to  obey  the  same  and  cause  It  to  be  obeyed,  com- 
piled with,  and  executed  in  all  its  parts. 

FRANCISCO  SERRANO,  Minister  of  Ultramar. 

SIGISMUNDO  MORKT  Y  PRENDERGAST. 
Sak  iLDSroNso,  July  4, 1870. 

And,  having  opportunely  omitted  the  publication 
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of  the  same  for  the  want  of  the  regulation  referred 
to  in  article  twenty,  and  having  received  the  sense 
in  which  said  document  is  to  do  drawn  uj),  I.  have 
ordered  the  exact  compliance  of  said  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  Inserted  in  the  Offlcial  GazetU  for  fliture 
guidance.  OABALLERO  D£  RODAS. 

Havaita,  September  28«  1870. 

Toward  the  middle  of  October,  a  steamer 
with  8,000  troops  for  the  re6nforcement  of  the 
army  arrived  at  Havana,  and  was  followed,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  by  two  other  steamers,  with 
1,500  eaoh. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Oaptain-General  de 
Rodas  issued  an  order  liberating  2,000  appren- 
ticed negroes,  captured  ftrom  slavers  in  the 
years  1855,  1856,  and  186T.  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, news  reached  Havana,  by  telegraph, 
that  the  home  Government  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Oaptain-G^eneral  de  Bodas,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  tendered.  Count  Val- 
maseda,  having  been  appointed  his  temporary 
successor,  arrived  at  Havana  from  the  interior, 
on  December  7th,  to  relieve  General  de  Rodas. 

An  official  correspondence  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  G'ovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  of  its  good  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  civil 
war  ravaging  the  Island  of  Cuba.    (See  Diplo- 

MATIO  OOBBESPONDENOE.) 

A  deep  impression  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  made  in  Spain  by  the  overtures  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  the  expec- 
tations of  an  early  subduing  of  the  insurrection 
were  not  realized,  overtures  were  made  at 
Washington  in  December,  1870,  to  a  prominent 
public  man,  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Cubans, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  influence  in 
ascertaining  what  terms  of  peace,  if  any, 
could  be  made  between  the  combatants.  The 
gentleman  submitted,  as  the  least  he  would  con- 
sent to  bear  to  the  Cubans,  the  following  points : 

1.  Emancipation,  unconditional  and  immoddate. 

2.  A  complete  restoration  of  civil  and  property 
rights,  including  a  reversal  of  all  confiscations. 

8.  A  guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  of  meeting,  and  of  speech. 

4.  Equal  representation  for  Cuba  in  the  Cortes,  as 
that  accorded  to  other  provinces  of  Spain. 

5.  A  colonial  autonomy  similar  to  that  existing  be- 
tween Qreat  Britain  and  the  British  North-American 
provinces. 

6.  The  removal  by  the  home  Government  of  all 
offensive  officials. 

7.  That  Spain  and  Cuba  should  consent  that  the 
United  States  should  see  that  these  guarantees  were 
enforced  and  compiled  with  by  both  parties. 

The  last  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
stumbling-block  on  the  Spanish  side,  but  even 
that  was  consented  to.  .The  Cubans,  however,, 
felt  compelled  to  refuse  approval,  upon  the  dis- 
tinct ground  that  nothing  short  of  independence 
could  be  sought  by  them.  The  atrocities  per- 
petrated against  them  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  two  parties  could  live  peaceably  to- 
gether. 

STEWART,  Rev.  Chables  Samuel,  D.  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  Senior  Chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  bom  in  Flemington,. 
N.  J.,  about  1795 ;  died  in  Cooperstown,  N,  Y., 
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Deceinoer  14,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  property  saying  system  had  not  been  before 
Princeton  College,  ^yllence  he  graduated  in  adopted.  The  extent  of  the  country  is  60 
1815 ;  studied  law  and  theology,  and  subse-  vast,  that  the  seyere  and  most  destrnctiyc 
quently  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  storms  which  originate  in  the  South  and  South- 
missionary,  returning  in  1825.  In  1828  he  west  can  be  signalled  for  many  hours  before 
published  a  journal  of  his  residence  there,  they  burst  upon  remote  parts  of  the  land,  and 
which  passed  through  six  editions  in  America,  thus  lake  and  ocean  yessels  may  be  warned 
and  was  republished  in  England.  He  receiyed  against  leaying  port  till  the  danger  is  over. 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  Nayy  in  The  moyement  to  establish  a  Goyemment 
1828,  and  made  his  first  cruise  to  Brazil,  Peru,  Bureau  for  this  purpose  originated  in  the 
and  other  South  American  countries,  on  board  West,  and  was  suggested  by  the  enormous 
the  Yincennes,  in  1829-^80.  Subsequently  he  losses  sustained  by  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
published  an  aooount  of  the  cruise,  which  was  Lakes  in  1869,  when  1,914  yessds  were  wrecked 
receiyed  with  great  fayor,  and  went  through  or  otherwise  ii^jured  by  storms,  to  the  extent 
seyeral  editions  both  in  this  country  and  in  in  damages  of  oyer  $4,000,000.  General  H. 
Great  Britain.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  £ng-  E.  Paine,  Representatiye  fit>m  Wisconsin,  re- 
lish and  Irish  society,  which  was  published  in  spending  to  the  Western  demand  for  greats* 
1884.  He  became  editor  of  the  Ka/tal  Ma/ga-  security  to  lake  commerce,  offered  the  foUow- 
zine  in  1837,  and  subsequently  acted  as  chap-  ing  resolution  in  Congress,  early  in  1870 : 

lain  of  seyeral  Nayy -Yards.    His  last  cruise        «^ . .       .   j  x.  *r.o  ^^*.^  jtzr    ^^*  » * 

ended  in  1862,  after  which  he  retired  from  ^f^«  ^f  ^^  UmM  Statu  of  America  inCkmgr^iu- 

the  seryice.     He  was  a  man  of  fine  mtelleotual  tmbled^  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  here- 

culture,  broad,  generous  spirit,  and  ardent  in  by  b,  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  taking 

his  zeal  and  deyotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  peteorological  observations  at  the  military  Btations 

8T0NE,  Eev  CoixiKB,  a  OongregationalUt  St'K«dTe^i~rS^h?Um«Se!r:S3 
Clergyman,  and  educator  of  the  deal  and  dumb,  for  giving  notice  on  the  Northern  lakes  and  on  the 
bom  in  Canton,  Conn.,  in  1812;  was  killed  sea-coast,  by  magnetic  telegraph  and  marine  aignala, 
by  a  railroad  accident  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  De-  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms, 
ccmber  28,  1870.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  This  was  promptly  passed,  and  approved 
lege  in  1832,  and  in  1833  became  teacher  in  by  the  President,  February  9,  1870.  Brevet 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  After  a  Brigadier-General  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  chief 
period  of  nineteen  years  of  faithful  and  effi-  sign^-officer  of  the  Army,  was  intrusted  with 
cient  service,  he  accepted  in  1852  the  position  the  noyel  and  difficult  work  of  executing  the 
of  principal  of  the  Onio  State  Asylum  for  the  objects  of  the  resolution.  The  enactment  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus.  In  1863  he  was  the  appointment  were  receiyed  with  great 
offered  the  position^)f  principal  of  the  Ameri-  favor  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Cham- 
can  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  parent  instituticm  hers  of  Commerce  in  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
for  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country,  and  ern  cities  taking  especial  pride  and  interest 
accepted  it.  He  studied  theology  with  the  in  the  matter.  General  Myer  asked  for  only 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  that  city,  and  was  ordained  small  appropriations — $16,000  for  the*  fiscal 
to  the  ministry  in  1853,  while  principal  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1870,  and  $20,000  for 
Ohio  institution.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1871. 
years  he  was  untiring  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  Such  economy  as  he  contemplated  was  ren- 
to  that  interesting  department  of  education,  dered  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the  obser- 
and  was  greatly  beloyed  and  respected,  not  vations  were  all  (or  nearly  all)  to  be  conducted 
only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  his  associates,  and  by  army  ofiicers.  The  principal  expense  to 
all  with  whom  ne  was  brought  in  contact.  be  met  was  for  the  purchase  of  instruments, 

STORM-SIGlSrALS.  Until  1870  this  conn-  such  as  thermometers,  barometers,  hygrome- 
try  had  no  system  of  forecasting  or  signalling  ters,  rain-gauges,  and  anemometers  or  wind- 
storms. In  England,  France,  and  other  parts  gauges.  IHiese  were  speedily  procured,  the 
of  Europe,  this  important  branch  of  science  army  correspondents  selected  and  installed, 
and  useful  knowledge  had  received  the  most  and  the  work  of  reporting  commenced, 
careful  attention  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  The  army  stations  ftom  which  reports  are 
governments.  In  England,  the  art  of  fore-  daily  received  at  Washington  number  abont 
telling  the  weather  is  brought  to  such  per-  t^rty-six.  Besides  these,  a  return  comes  in 
fection,  that  as  high  a  proportion  as  seventy-  every  day,  when  the  lines  are  working  throng, 
three  per  cent,  of  storm-warnings  has  proved  from  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  point 
correct ;  and  in  France,  in  one  year,  no  less  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  meteorological 
than  ninety-four  out  of  one  hundred  storms  service  at  the  latter  place  being  performed  by 
were  correctly  signalled.  At  Hamburg,  ac-  a  volunteer  corps  of  two  persons  and  assist- 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  IToTth- German  ants  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  one  United 
SeewcuUy  twenty-eight  out  of  thirty  storm-  States  obseryer-sergeant.  They  passed  the  en- 
signals  were  verUded.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  tire  winter  of  1870-^71  at  that  lofty,  cold,  and 
United  States,  where  the  commerce  of  the  windy  elevation,  in  a  substantial  wooden  hut, 
lakes  and  the  sea-coast  is  exposed  to  sudden  living  upon  provisions  supplied  to  them  by  the 
and  very  disastrous  tempests,  this  life  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  science  in  New 
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EDfllond.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  their 
observations  there  ore  bo  important  to  the 
coontry  and  the  oanse  of  soience  aa  to  make  it 
advisable  to  oontiane  their  wateh  and  ward 
at  that  lottj  ontpoet  of  the  Northeastern 
States.  Several  days  dnrinx  the  winter,  the 
wind  at  Mount  Washington  blew  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour,  and  the  mefonrf  marked 
manj  degrees  below  e«to.  The  snperintendent 
of  the  reports  at  the  capita],  on  receiving  them, 
makes  comparisons,  and  pots  them  into  a 
tabnUted  form,  which  ia  telegraphed  to  the 
principal  oitJes  of  the  United  States  for  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  spedmen  of  the  tables  as  thej 
daily  appear — the  latest  reaching  the  offices 
of  the  morning  joamals  toward  midnight; 


ties  be  attainable,  that  of  itself  will  be  prodac- 
tivc  of  incalcnlable  good  to  ship-owners,  mer- 
chants, and  travellers,  by  giving  them  doe 
of  approaching  a1 


longingtothepreceding Meteorological  Record. 
The  probabilities  were  realized  ta]ly  on  the 
sncooeding  days ;  fresh  winds  and  heavy  rain 

Srevailing  in  the  ports  of  the  country  in- 
icated,  sJthongh  but  a  few  hoars  previoady 
the  weather  at  the  same  places  was  reported 
"fwr"  or  "clear." 

Wab  Defabtkemt,  1 

Oflloi  OF  TBI  Cbiif  SiaSAL-OmOIR,  > 
y/ttanroiOK,  March  S,  1871.      ) 

Ssi'PV'''  of  Wialher  Scporli  for  tht  pait  Tmenij/- 
four  Bauif. — There  has  been  o  general  and  decided 
&1I  of  the  barometer,  the  lowest  preaaure  being  niAT 
on  Lake  Krie.  Eaia  has  fallen  very  generally  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Oulf,  with  cloudy  and  tbreatemnff ' 
weather  □□  the  east  and  BcCth  Aclaacio.  It  atUl  re- 
maini  clear  from  Haryluid  to  Long  Island.  The 
weather  is  now  fair,  and  clearing  west  and  north  of 
IlIinoiB.  Fnwh  winds  hare  prevailed  on  the  Oalf 
and  Lakec,  and  with  diminUhed  force  on  the  Atlaotio. 

itvAofttfatuit, — Threateniog  and  rainj  weather  will 
probably  be  eiperienoed  on  Friday  on  the  Atlantia 
and  Lover  Lakes,  with  froah  winds.  Brisk  winds 
OD  the  Qttif  and  Upper  Lakes,  with  dear  weather  in 
the  Northwest. 

Daring  the  past  fall  and  winter  months  the 
pnblio  had  repeated  verifloations  of  the  "prob- 
abilities," and  the  press  of  the  United  States 
bore  testimony  to  their  great  trustworthiness 
and  nlility.  The  following  extract  froma  report 
of  the  Government  observer  at  Chicago  shows, 
as  Prof  T.  B.  Manry  has  pointed  out,  how 
clearly  the  Signal  Service  is  now  enabled  to 
trace  aome  of  our  great  slorms  and  anticipate 
their  arrival  on  the  Lafces: 

Set.  lUA.—The  seTerest  storm  we  linve  yet  had,  and 
one  of  the  highest  sigtuficanoo  to  meteorologists,  be- 
cause of  the  oleameas  wllh  which  its  oouree  can  be 
traced,  trora  the  time  it  leit  the  Oulf  till 
Chicago.  Its  previous  course  would  seen 
indicated  from  the  newspaper  report  thai  a  vioienL 
storm  was  raging  at  Aapinwall  about  the  6fh,  causing 
many  disasters  to  shipping.  On  the  Sth,  at  4  p.  x. 
then)  is  rain  at  New  Orleans ;  at  11  r.  v.,  at  UoUle 
and  Montgomery ;  at  4  r.  x.  on  tbe  10th,  heavy  rain 
at  Augusta ;  at  11  p.  k.,  snow  at  St.  Louis.  On  the 
ITU   ..  -  .    „  .1.  .. 1,.,^  joached  Chicago,  and 


it  reached 


11th,  at 


,  Milwaukee.     The  si 


Accompanying  these  tables  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  same  in  plain  language,  and  a  statement  of 
"Probabilities"  r^ardlng  the  weather  that 
may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  wlthiathe  following  twen- 
ty-four hoars.  In  thesOftheair  ofpredictionsia 
oareflilly  avoided.  Tbey  are  bnt  probabilities 
at  the  best,  bnt  espertence  has  shown  that  in 
most  cases  they  may  be  depended  on.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  soience  of  meteorology  wilt, 
some  day,  be  so  far  perfected  that  prophecies 
ofnuftulingaocnraoymayhe  made;  but,  should 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  estimate  of  probabili- 


hare  travelled  up  the  valley  of  the  Miasiaslppi  In  a 
northerly  diraotion,  and  then,"  attracted  by  the 
meister  atmosphere  of  the  Lakes,  to  iiave  turned 
eastward.  The  Alleghuay  Mountains  would  seem  to 
hare  intsreeptad  a  portion  of  the  sir-wave,  and  c»i^ 
ried  It  up  In  the  direction  of  Washington  and  New 
York.  The  two  hranehoa  of  the  storm  wonid  then 
■ppeai  to  have  combined  and  romained  almost  sta- 
tionary, covering  the  whole  North  for  some  dafs  with 
heavy  cloud. 

Captain  Howgate,  General  Myer's  assistant, 
writes  in  the  same  vein : 

The  storm  of  December  IBth,  of  the  year  just  ei- 

Sired,  was  announced  along  our  sea-coast  some  hours 
1  advance  by  Vrof.  Lapham,  of  the  Sienal  Service, 
telegnphing  it  fWim  Chicago.  OenerarPaiDe^,  C. 
from  wisoonsln,  informed  the  chief  signal-officer  a 
few  day*  ago  that  he  knew  one  Inatanoe  where  ves- 
sels with  cargoea  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars 
were  held  in  the  harbor  of  Milwankeo  Cnthc  strength 
oi  the  storm  ttirestcDed  and  Ibrecait  by  the  Signal* 
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Service  bulletin,  and  wiich    actually  swept  the  organizntions    commonly  called    storms,   but 

Lakes  as  anticipated.    At  the  same  time,  several  ves-  ^hioh,  for  reasons  Stated  in  the  text,  he  terms 

sels,  which  sailed  iix>m  port  regardless  of  the  bulletin,  ^  ni>Ti^*i/>T\a  ' 

encountered  the  storm,  and  two  of  them  were  lost.  ^  «    rJ?^*. ,           j.^.               ix  jl.       xv 

In  making  any  estimate  of  the  work  done  and  good  8.  1  hat  the  conaitions  result  from  the  oper- 

alread^  accomplished  by  this  service,  it  should  be  ation  of  a  great,  central,  permanent  organiza- 

borne  m  mind  that  the  observers  who  do  the  actual  tion,  and  originate  in  it,  or  in  an  atmospheric 

work  were  put  on  duty  after  a  hurried  course  of  current  caUed  the  counter,  or  upper  trade, 

study,  and  without,. in  many  cases,  any  previous  x.  \".   *«"^  wo   wuuu<7i,  v*    "PK^*       IT^ 

knowledge  of  even  ofdinar>-  military  duty,    ^o  simi-  which  is  produced  by  and  sent  forth  from  that 

lar  body  of  men  has  ever  been  raised,  organized,  and  central  organization,  out  over  the  temperate 

equipped.     During  the  sixtv  days  irom  November  zones." 

1  to  December  81. 1870,  it  has  been  dearly  proved  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  there  are  seven 

that  men  so  raised  and  instructed  could  make  the  ^u-.«-.-4.;„«  ««^  «!>«««;««.  ^^4.^^  «^  ♦i^^  «*«.^„ 

proper  observations,  and  that,  once  made,  these  ob-  «ltematmg  Mid  changing  states  of  the  atm^ 

servations  could  be  transmitted  regularly  and  rapidly,  pnere,  and  aescnoes  tnem  and  illustrates  the 

three  times  daily,  to  the  central  points,  and  thence  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  by  a  bis- 

distributed  promptl^^.     This  of  itself  was  success  tory  of  two  passing  conditions,  one  a  summer 

enough,  but,  m  addition  to  this,  a  tri-daUybulletm  has  fc^j^  ^f  gho^ers,   and  the  other  an  autumn 

been  posted  at  several  public  places  m  every  impor-  ^     .,    ■"   °"^^^^''i    """       ^      ^  *4.i/  *    *  aiTj 

t&t  city  in  the  Union ;  weather  maps,  similar  to  tfiose  southeast  storm.     He  enlarges  on  the  fact  that 

.you  saw  in  our  office,  put  up  in  every  Chamber  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  strata  or  "stones, 

Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  now  in  the  same  and  that  these  are  constituted  by  the  interpo 

cities,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  gition  of  the  equatorial  current  or  upper  trade, 

^fL^or^7^c^^L:Sh^^.t^^^T^^^^-  SfT^-f  ^T.^^"^  he  calls  the  central  con- 
lished  synchronously  throughout  the  country,  thus  far  d'tion,  and  that  the  clouds  of  the  different  sto- 
ezoelling,  in  point  of  circulation,  the  English  reports,  ries  differ  in  function  as  well  as  in  form.  He 
which  have  been  the  result  often  years'  experiment,  analyzes  and  classifies  the  conditions,  and  tells 
In  England  th^e  reports  are  published  once  each  j^  ^^^t  localities  one  or  other  of  them  is  gen- 
day  in  the  London  Jiwwj,  and  reach  a  few  thousand  ^«„ii„  x^  ^^  4!v>„«^  tt«  -v^«,-  v^«,  a««i.  ««^ 
peSple,  whUe  ours  are  printed  in  several  hundred  ^l^J  *?.  ^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  shows  how  each  one 
newspapers,  and  are  seen  and  read  by  hundreds  of  of  the  diverse  systems  has  its  focal  path,  and 
thousands.  On  the  first  of  January  the  manifold  that  these  paths  change  their  location  with  the 
map  was  commenced,  and  will  be  issued  daily  m  all  seasons ;  and  that  the  climatoloffT  of  the  coun- 
fro  A  Ser  ^''''  **  ^^  ^^^  *  Buttlcicnt  number  ^ry,  and  aU  its  varying  characteristics,  result 
^  from  such  changes,  a  That  part  of  his  book  he 

The  next  great  work  attempted  by  the  Bu-  claims  to  contiun  the  key  for  the  explanation 
reau  will  be  to  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  of  every  dimatological  fact  peculiar  to  an  j  sec- 
storm-signals  at  points  on  the  Lakes  and  along  tion  of  this  contment.  A  considerable  portion 
the  coast.  This  will  require  more  liberal  ap-  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  unfoldmg  and 
propriations  from  Congress,  which  will  doubt-  illustration  of  rules  for  forecasting  the  weather, 
less  be  readily  made,  now  that  tlie  usefulness  representing  tests  confirmed  by  the  general 
of  the  system  has  been  well  proved.  The  observation  and  experience  of  the  author  for 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  has  al-  half  a  century. 

ready  initiated  a  movement  to  raise  funds  to  It  has  been  very  recently  said,  that  meteor- 
cooperate  with  the  Government ;  and  similar  ology,  unlike  her  sister  sciences,  has  made  no 
bodies  will  probably  follow  the  example  advance.  The  most  hasty  review  of  what  has 
throughout  the  country.  been  done  in  detennining  the  laws  of  storms, 

Hon.  Thomas  6.  Butler,  Chief  Justice  of  Con-  and  premonishing  society  of  their  approach, 
necticut,  has  made  a  valuable  and  interesting  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  scientijie 
contribution  to  meteorological  science,  in  his  basis  for  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Service, 
work  entitled  "The  Atmospheric  System  A  long  series  of  observations  has  enabled 
Developed."  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  meteorologists  to  reach  some  perfectly  well- 
original  matter  set  forth  lucidly,  and  forming  defined  and  unchallenged  conclusions.  Among 
altogether  a  theory  of  great  strength.  It  is  these  are  the  following : 
especially  adapted  for  practical  use  by  farmers  In  the  United  States,  a  large  number  of 
and  others  whose  prosperity  may  depend  on  storms,  which  come  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
accurate  daily  prognostications  of  the  weather,  ico,  pursue  the  track  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Judge  Butler  assumes  that  the  popular  notion  and  ascend  its  tributaries,  until  they  reach  the 
of  meteorologists,  that  atmospheric  phenomena  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
are  the  result  of  mechanical  commotions  in  a  moisture  from  the  lakes  always  exerts  an  at- 
sort  of  atrial  ocean — by  the  action  of  the  sun^s  tractive  infiuence  upon  the  storm,  causing  it, 
rays  in  heating  the  earth  and  lower  atmos-  from  a  distance,  to  deviate  from  its  course  and 
phere,  and  causing  the  latter  to  rise — ^is  incor-  move  toward  the  lakes, 
rect.  He  lays  down  three  propositions,  which  The  storms  which  strike  upon  the  Pacific 
he  sustains  by  masses  of  facts :  coast  of  the  country,  following  the  impulse 

"  1.  That  the  normal  state  of  the  atmosphere  they  receive  from  the  great  band  of  westerly 

in  the  temperate  zones  is  calm,  fair  weather.  wind,  overleap  the  Kooky  Mountains,  cross 

"2.  That  the  changes  from  that  state,  and  all  the  plains,  and  sweep  eastward,  often  causing 

the  states  and  changes  constituting  the  weath-  great  destruction  of  property  on  the  lakes  and 

er,  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  successive  in  the  Kew-England  States  or  Canada.    * 
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These  Btorms  are  of  cyclonical  or  rotary  In  a  great  storm  the  centre  of  the  area 
character,  rotating  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  of  high  thermometer  frequetitly  doeft  not  coin- 
in  oar  hemisphere,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  cide  with  that  of  the  area  of  low  barometer, 
watch  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  or  with  the  centre  of  the  area  of  rain  and  snow, 
velocity  is  snch  that  they  travel  from  the  Mis-  In  the  United  States,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
sissippi  to  the  Oonnecticnt  River  in  about  a  storm,  at  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles 
twenty-four  hours,  and  thence  to  St.  John^s,  from  the  area  of  rain  and  snow,  the  thermom- 
Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  eter  sometimes  rises  even  twenty  degrees  above 
thirty-six  miles  an  hour.    These  storms,  after  its  mean  height. 

crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  become  elon-  The  great  storm  of  March,  1859,  for  example, 

gated  from  north  to  south,  and  move  to  the  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  ran  from  West 

east  side-foremost   Within  the  limits  of  preva-  ern  Texas,  where  it  first  struck  our  coast,  in  a 

lent  westerly  winds,  when   storms  advance  northeast  direction  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  it 

with  very  considerable  rapidity,  the  direction  reached  in  twenty-four  hours,  thence  to  the 

of  progress  is  always  from  west  to  east.    This  Atlantic  coast  in  (^lother  twenty-four  hours, 

direction  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  has  and,  finally,  leaving  the  continent  at  St.  John's, 

been  observed  to  vary  from  about  due  east  to  Kewfoundland^  ninety-six  hours  after  its  first 

N.  54**  £.  announcement.   Here  was  a  regular  movement 

Great  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  acoom-  about  as  rapid  as  a  railroad  train,  and  as  easily 

panied  by  a  depression  of  the  barometer  near  kept  under  supervision.    The  storm  of  Feb- 

tbe  centre  of  the  storm,  and  a  rise  of  the  ba-  ruary  22,  1871,  was  anticipated,  by  cautionary 

rometer  near  the  margin ;  but  this  rise  is  not  telegrams  from  the  Signal-Office  for  four  days, 

generally  uniform  along  the  entire  margin.  to  all  cities  eastward   from   San   Francisco 

The  depression  of  the  barometer  at  the  (where  it  first  appeared),  to  the  city  of  Oswego 

centre  of  a  storm  sometimes  amounts  to  more  in  New  York. .       • 

than  an  inch  below  the  mean  height ;  and  the  Experience  of  the  most  accomplished  navi- 

rise  along  some  portion  of  the  margin  some-  gators,  meteorologists,  and  practical  observers, 

times  amounts  to  more  than  an  inch  above  the  has  established,  moreover,  certain  unquestion- 

mean  height.  able  premonitions  of  storms. 

Winter   storms  commence   gradually,  and  These  have  been  given  by  various  writers  on 

generally  attain  their  greatest  violence  only  meteorology  as  fol^ws : 

after  a  lapse  of  several  days ;  after  a  time  their  A  premonition  oTmr'approaching  gale  is  af- 

violence  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  forded  to  seaport  towns  by  the  agitation  of 

they  disappear  entirely.    This  succession  of  the  ocean  and  the  disturbance  of  its  slimy  bed. 

changes  requires  a  period  of  several  days,  some-  The  muddy  appearance  of  the  water  in  the 

times  one  or  two  weeks,  and  possibly  even  sea,  in  anchoring  depths,  during  violent  storms, 

longer.    Sometimes  idl  these  changes  are  ex-  sometimes  precedes  the  storm,  being  caused 

perienced  over  the  same  country ;  that  is,  the  by  heavy  undulations  affecting  the  bottom  of 

storm  makes  no  progress  from  place  to  place,  the  sea.     Thii}  effect  was  remarkable  around 

More  commonly,  however,  the  storm  travels  the  Bermuda  Islands  in  September,  1839,  a 

along  the  earth's  surface ;  and,  although  the  day  before  the  actual  arrival  of  the  tempest 

same  storm  may  continue  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Clouds  are  of  the  utmost  utility  in  for  tell- 

or  even  longer,  its  duration  at  any  one  place  ing  weather,  especially  the  cirrus,  cirro-stratus, 

may  not  exceed  one  or  two  days.  and  cumulo-stratus. 

For  several  hundred  miles  on  each  side  The  cirrus,  called  by  sailors  •^^  cat's  tail," 
of  the  centre  of  a  violent  storm  the  wind  in-  and  sometimes  by  others  the  *^curl  cloud,"  is 
clines  inward  toward  the  area  of  least  pressure,  made  up  of  wavy  parallel  or  diverging  fibres, 
and  at  the  same  time  circulates  around  the  or  slenaer  filaments  like  white  lines  pencilled 
centre  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  on  the  blue  sky.  It  is  probably  composed  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  minute  snow-flakes  or  ice-crystcds.  Its  move- 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  ment  is  a  fine  index  of  the  great  atinospheric 
on  the  north  side  of  a  great  storm,  the  preva-  currents,  and  it  is  thus  a  valuable  prognostic 
lent  winds  are  from  the  northeast,  while  on  of  stormy  weather.  It  doubtless  often  reaches 
the  south  side  they  are  from  the  southwest.  a  height  of  ten  miles  above  the  earth.    When 

The  force  of  the  storm  is  proportional  to  the  fine  threads  of  the  cirrus  appear  blown  or 

the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  depres-  brushed  backward  at  one  end,  as  if  by  a  wind 

sion  of  the  barometer ;  but  very  near  the  centre  prevailing  in  these  lofty  regions,  the  wind  on 

of  a  violent  storm  there  is  often  a  ealuL  the  surface  will  sooner  or  later  veer  round  to 

On  the  borders  of  a  storm,  near  the  line  that  point, 

of  maximum  pressure,  the  wind  has  but  little  The  cirro-stratus,  partaking  of  the  form  of 

force,  and  tends  outward  from  the  line  of  both  the  cirrus  and  stratus,  Buchan  says,  "is 

greatest  pressure.  markedly  a  precursor  of  storms ;  and,  from  its 

The  wind  uniformly  tends  from  an  area  of  greater  or  less  abundance  and  permanence,  it 

high  barometer  toward  an  area  of  low  barom-  gives  some  indication  of  the  time  when  the 

eter ;  and  this  is  probably  the  most  important  storm  may  be  expected." 

law  regulating  the  movement  of  the  wind.  The  cumulo-stratus  is  distinctly  formed  just 
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before  rain  begins.    It  is  the  forerunner  of  the  of  the  atmosphere  and  auroras  might  be  made 

larid  display  of  the  thunder-storm,  as  Tennyson  our  most  valuable  prognostics  of  storms. 

has  painted  it :  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  pres- 

"  The  wild  nnre^t  that  lives  In  woe  ^^^^e  of  large  quantities  of  ozone  (which  can 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cload,  easily  be  ascertained  by  ozone  test-papers) 

An^olSSS  d?S'2  JlbSSg^^it.  foreshadow  an  imponding  atmospheric  storm 

And  topples  lound  the  drearj  weet,  These  unbidden  monitions,  together  with 

A  looming  bastion  Mnged  with  Are."  many  others — ^as  the  sun  setting  red,  a  remark- 

The  "pocky  cloud"  is  an  almost  unerring  .^%.?^^,^<^^^^^^^.^®  ^^^^J^^^J  1^?  l^^  ^<^^^ 

storm-warning.  If  clouds  be  red  and  lowering  l^faUible,  at  Mauritius,  of  the  bnck-dusl  haze 

in  the  momiSg,  the  red  color  arises  from  a  ^  }^^  honzon;  a  thick,  muddy  atmosphere, 

large  amount  of  vapor  in  the  vesicular  state,  ^^*  ?^^r*25.     *^/  v         <>\^<>^^^^^^l  ,^^f' 

when,  as  Forbes  has  shown,  the  blue  rays  of  5?.^?^^^'?^%^^  X®^''^^  ^I?"^  J^  J^.T^^ 

light  are  absorbed  and  the  yeUow  and  red  rays  thick  fog  flying  fast  to  the  soutli,  a  bright  halo 

pass.  This  gives  rise  to  the  weather-proverb—  ""^^^^  *^®  .°}^?^  «*?"  very  brifliant  and  un- 

^                 ^  usually  twinkling  at  low  altitudes,  noises  in 

"The  evening  e«y  and  the  morning  red-  oavems  and  wells  like  a  storm,  moisture  on 

Put  on  your  hat  or  you^ll  wet  your  head  "—  ,,        ^         "  «x*o  a*j».v  »  o**^*  i**,  ^rivw^u*^  va* 

walls  and  pavements,  sea-birds  commg  to  land, 

and  may  sometimes  prove  ominous  of  a  storm,  water-fowl  flying  about ;  the  swell  of  the  ocean 

The  approach  of  the  "Northers^'  of  Texas  rolling  in,  thou^  the  hurricane  may  be  600 

and  Mexico  is  generally  indicated,  as  an  emi-  miles  distant ;  turtles  floating  in  the  calm,  ap- 

nent  observer  tells  us,  by — "  First,  a  general  parently  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  the  sea  peculiarly 

humidity  of  the  atmosphere.     Secondly,  the  clear  at  great  depths,  tides  irregular ;  branches 

peak  of  Orizaba  Mountain  visible  and  clear,  of  trees  not  bent  forward  as  by  a  stream,  but 

the  lower  parts  only  being  enveloped  in  dense,  constantly  whirled  about;  water  rising  in  wells 

hazy  clouds.    Thirdly,  the  distant  mountains,  and  ponds ;  disturbances  of  currents  on  the 

far  inland  to  the  southeast,  exceedingly  dear,  telegraphic  wires — are  some  of  the  oft-ob- 

together  with  excessive  heat  and  depression  in  served  presages  of  the  "thing  of  evil." 

the  animal  kingdom."  Within  a  few  years,  vast  improvements  have 

Prof.  Brocklesby  has  well  pointed  out  the  been  made  in  meteorologio  instruments,  and 

additional  and  important  fact  that  the  top  of  the  instruments  in  use  by  General  Myer  are  of 

the  storm  always   impends^overhangs — ^the  the  most  approved  construction  and  of  ex- 

traok  on  which  it  is  advancing,  because  the  quisite  delicacy. 

base  of  the  storm  is  retarded  by  friction  with  The  ordinary  barometer  is  that  of  Mr.  James 

the  earth^s  surface.    This  is  of  great  signiti-  Green,  of  Kew  York,  the  standard  adopted  by 

cance,  as  always  enabling  the  close  observer  to  the  Smithsonian  Lastitute,  and  the  Army  and 

give  warning.    This  is  more  easily  done,  from  Navy  of  the  United  States.    This  barometer  is 

the  fact  that   the  front  of  most  storms  is  after  the  original  design  of  Fortin,  in  which 

marked  by  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere.  the  error  of  level  is  entirely  got  rid  of.    To 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the*tJnited  States,  the  sciJe  is  attached  a  vernier  by  means  of 

according  to  Prof.  Espy,  the  wind  in  great  which  the  variation  of  the  mercury  in  tlie 

storms  generally  sets  in  from  the  north  of  east,  tube  is  detected  even  to  the  ^iir^^  ^^  ^^  inch, 

and  terminates  from  the  north  of  west;  while  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  for  an  accident 

in  the  southern  parts  it  generally  sets  in  from  to  happen  to  this  barometer, 

the  south  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  The  thermometers  used  are  both  erect  and 

south  of  west  horizontal.     By  the  first,  the  height  of  the 

Perturbations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  in-  column  of  mercury,  and  hence  the  tempera- 
separably  Joined  with  one  or  more  of  the  three  ture  at  any  given  moment,  is  read  w^ith  exact- 
following  phenomena :  1.  General  disturb-  ness.  By  the  latter,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
anoes  of  the  telegraphic  lines— due  to  wide-  mum  thermometers,  are  ascertained  the  high- 
spread  auroras,  which  mark  general  move-  est  and  lowest  range  of  the  temperature  -in 
ments  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes  and  any  given  number  of  hours.  These  instru- 
over  the  Atlantic.  2.  Disjturbing  currents  of  ments  are  hung  horizontally  on  hooks,  and  aro 
a  more  local  character,  occurring  over  the  never  handled,  the  index  in  the  tubes  being 
telegraphic  lines  some  time  before  the  storm  steel  and,  when  read,  the  index  is  set  by  means 
appears  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  thus  of  a  magnet. 

lengthening  the  distance  and  time  at  which  The  thermometers  at  the  station  of  the  Sig- 

the  approach  of  the  storm  may  be  perceived,  nal  Service  are  fixed  in  the  Zoutre  loardcd 

8.  Disturbing  currents,  still  more  restricted,  "box  for  thermometers,   so  scientifically  con- 

aooompanying  the  electric  changes  when  the  structed  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  mor- 

storm  itself  is  passing.    Blood-red  streamers  cury  is  protected  from  solar  radiation  on  the 

of  aurora  crossing  the  sky  and  meteoric  and  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  circulation  of 

electrical   exhibitions  .  preceded   the  gale  in  the  air  is  not  impeded,  since  the  sides  of  the 

which  the  Royal  Oharter  went  down.    If  we  box  are  open  somewhat  as  window-shutters, 

could  have  more  magnetic  and  meteorological  to  allow  ventilation, 

observations,  the  magnetic  and  electric  states  The  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  at  every  station  of  the  Signal  Service  a  miJe  of  wind  has  passed  the  anemometer, 

are  noted  by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bnlb  500  revolutions  are  registered  by  the  instnt- 

thermometers,  which  famish  the  most  relia-  ment.    The  accuracy  of  its  construction  may 

ble  indications  of  the  moisture  and  saturation  be  tested  by  conveying  it  rapidly  through  the 

of  the  air,  and  for  ascertaining  the  dew-point;  air  on  a  perfectly  calm  day  the  distance  of  a 

relative  humidity,  and  absolute  humidity,  and  mile  and  back  again  the  same  distance,  and 

other  aqueous  phenomena.    The  readings  of  noting  the  number  of  revolutions  made.    The 

this  instrument  are  confirmed  by  those  of  an-  number  of  revolutions  is  re^stered  by  a  sys- 

other  instrument,  the  kygrodeiJc,  which  fur-  tern  of  index- wheels  set  in  motion  by  an  cnd- 

nishes  all  the  hygrometrio  results  without  any  less  screw  on  the  upright  axis,  which  are  read 

calculations   by   the   observer,  who   merely  off  in  the  same  way  as  a  gas-meter.  The  num- 

copies  certain  hgures  to  which  the  pointer  of  ber  of  miles  travelled  by  the  wind  during  a 

the  hygrodeik  points.  day,  an  hour,  or  any  other  specified  time,  is 

Invaluable  as  are  the  records  made  by  ob-  found  by  multiplying  the  revolutions  made  in 

servers  from  these  instruments,  their  worth  that  time  by  2,  and  dividing  by  1,000.    The 

has  been  almost  eclipsed  by  the  more  re-  rate  per  hour  at  which  the  wind  blows  at  any 

cent  inventions  of  sslf-registering  "barometers^  time  is  found  by  observing  the  revolutions 

thermometers^  etc.    Among  this  class  of  scien-  made,  say,  in  two  minutes ;  multiply  by  80  and 

tifio  contrivances.  General  Myer  has  adopted  2,  or  at  once  by  60,  and  divide  by  1,000.  Thus, 

the**  Self-Registering  Anemometer  "for  show-  suppose  800  revolutions  were  made  in  two 

ing  the  velocity  and  force  of  the  wind;  the  minutes,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  would  be  at 

"  Self-Recording  Rain-Gauge ; "  the  Thermo-  the  rate  of  48  miles  an  hour, 

graph  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  indicatingthe  The  observers  at  the  various  stations  of  the 

temperatures ;  the  Eew  Barograph ;  the  Pee-  Signal  Service  are  all  sergeants  of  the  United 

lor  "Self-Recording  Barometer  J "  Wild's  Ber-  States  Army.    Previous  to  their  entrance  on 

lin  "Self-Registering  Barometer;"  and  Prof,  duty,  they  are  required  to  pass  successfully 

Hough's  celebrated  Meteorograph  and  Self-Re-  through  two  examinations,  alter  an  extended 

cording  and  Printing  Barometer.  course  of  studies  and  special  training  at  Fort 

The  meteorograph  is  an  automatic  machine  Whipple,  Virginia.    In  this  course  they  be- 

which  writes  its  own  indications  in  lead  pencil  come  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  meteor- 

for  every  second  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  upon  ologioal  treatises  of  Loomis,  Buchan,  and  other 

a  roll  of  paper,  which  is  divided  by  lines  and  writers.    They  are  also  required  to  become 

moves  off  a  reel  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  experts  in  practical  telegraphy,  so  that  they 

which  is  adjusted  by  a  clock.    It  indicates  can  use  the  telegraphic  insttument  with  ease 

simultaneously  the  exact  height,  in  inches  and  and  accuracy. 

hundredths  of  an  inch,  of  the  barometer,  and  The  first  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  It  thus  post  of  observer-sergeant  is  but  preliminary, 
records  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  press-  and,  to  be  successful,  the  applicant  must  show 
nre,  the  temperature,  and  tlie  hygrometry,  of  himself  a  good  arithmetician,  a  writer  of  good 
the  air,  with  unerring  precision.  By  a  simple  English,  and  well  acquainted  with  geography, 
application  of  the  photographic  art,  the  regis-  especially  the  geography  of  the  United  States, 
ter  is  taken  on  suitably-prepared  paper,  at  the  In  the  final  examination,  which,  like  the 
instant  the  atmospherie  changes  are  talcing  first,  is  conducted  by  an  army  board  (consist- 
place.  This  gives  the  Signal -Office  an  unim-  ing  of  Oolonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Mi^jor  L.  B. 
peachable  account  of  the  minutest  ripple  on  Norton,  and  Captain  H.  W.  Howgate),  the  ap- 
the  great  atmospheric  ocean,  and,  when  these  plicant  is  required  to  work  out  a  variety  of 
photographs  are  put  into  a  volume,  they  fur-  practical  problems  in  instrumental  meteorol- 
nish  a  pictorial  history  of  all  the  mutations  of  ogy,  to  display  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
weather  within  a  known  area  of  the  earth's  struments,  and  also  with  the  laws  of  storms 
surface.  and  the  general  principles  of  his  science. 

As  far  as  the  barometric  annals  are  con-  The  observers,  while  under  training  at  Fort 
cerned,  the  refinements  of  science  have  gone  Whipple,  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  and 
even  further  than  this  degree  of  accuracy,  drills  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army,  and 
Hough's  Printing  Barometer  not  only  doing  thus,  in  time  of  war,  are  ready  for  field  duty, 
the  same  work  of  his  meteorograph,  but  also.  The  ^  arrangements  by  which  observations 
by  an  automatic  process,  setting  the  type  ana  are  taken  at  the  different  stations,  and  trans- 
making  an  actual  impression  on  the  paper,  of  mitted  thence  by  telegraph  to  the  central  office 
its  exact  readings,  once  in  every  fifteen  min-  at  Washington,  have  worked  with  great  har- 
utes.  mony  and  accuracy  of  result. 

The  anemometer  in  use  is  that  of  Robinson,  Every  observer  takes  his  observations  at  the 
consisting  of  four  hollow  hemispheres  or  cups  same  moment  by  Washington  time  and  by  in- 
screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  two  horizontal  rods  struments  which  have  been  carefully  ac^usted 
of  iron  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  to  a  standard  kept  at  the  central  office, 
supported  on  a  vertical  axis  which  turns  freely.  After  taking  his  observations  (thrice  daily). 
When  placed  in  the  wind,  the  cups  revolve ;  the  observer  writes  them  out  in  full  (not  in 
and  the  arms  are  of  such  a  length  that  when  figures)  on  manifold  paper,  which  gives  him  at 
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least  two  exact  snd/aC'Simile  copies  of  Lis  re-  eision  and  promptness  of  a  regimental  drill  at 
ports.  One  of  these  lie  hands  to  the  telegraph-  West  Point.  The  training  and  discipline  of 
ic  operator  for  transmission  to  Washington;  these  soldiers  in  times  of  peace  are  exactly  snit- 
the  other  he  forwards  by  mail  to  General  ed  to  the  nature  of  telegraphic  meteorology^ 
Mycr.  Should  the  operator  make  a  mistake  requiring  great  accuracy  and  dispatch, 
in  transmission,  he  cannot  attach  the  blame  to  The  discipline,  knowledge,  and  sagacity  ac- 
the  observer,  since  the  latter^s  manifold  or  dn-  quired  by  tnis  branch  of  the  United  States 
plicate  fac-Hmile  report  shows  exactly  what  Army  in  the  discharge  of  its  scientific  duties, 
was  handed  the  operator.  This  novel  and  sa-  are  worth  more  to  it  and  to  the  nation  than 
gacious  process  secures  great  accuracy  in  tele-  any  it  could  get  in  any  national  training- 
graphing  observations.  school,  which  would  be  far  more  expensive 

The  reports  forwarded  by  mail  are  carefully  than  the  Signal  Service, 

preserved  and  bound  into  a  volume.  Up  to  tMs  time,  the  Signal-Office  has  only 

When  the  tri-daijy  telegrams  reach  the  Sig-  undertaken  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  its 
nal-Office  at  Washington,  they  are  immediate-  observers;  to  perfect  its  adopted  instruments, 
ly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  meteorologist  in  and  to  test  those  which  have  been  put  before 
charge  of  the  office,  who  analyzes  them  and  it  for  trial ;  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
deduces  from  them  a  synopsis  of  the  weather  of  the  laws  of  storms,  their  tracks  and  be- 
through  the  entire  country,  and  also  a  brief  havior  in  various  paits  of  the  country ;  to 
statement  of  weather  pbobabilitieb  for  the  gather  exact  information  of  each  day's  weather- 
ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  phenomena,  and  publish  the  same  in  all  sec- 

These  probabilities,  and  also  the  synopsis,  tions ;  to  issue  occasional  bulletins  of  remark- 
are  in  thirty  minutes  telegraphed  all  over  the  able  and  threateniug  weather  to  seaports  and 
country,  and  are  received  by  all  newspapers,  large  cities ;  and,  la^y,  to  iurnish  eacli  day, 
Ohambers  of  Commerce,  and  Boards  of  Trade,  with  their  weather-maps,  a  telegraphic  report 
which  desire  to  publish  them,  free  of  all  of  the  atmospheric  movements  over  the  United 
charges.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tri-daily  States,  and  Vi^  probaibilUiei  of  the  weather  for 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  various  stations  the  current  day. 

are  given  to  the  chief  meteorologist,  copies  of  Forecasts  and  predictions  of  weather  have 

them  are  given  to  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  not  been  attempted,  nor  ought  they  to  be  at- 

to  make  the  man\fold  weather-maps  for  the  tempted,  until  further  experience  and  observa- 

day.    These  maps  are  skeletons,  of  the  United  tion  warrant  them. 

States,  with  all  the  signal-stations  on  them.  A  But,  at  an  early  day,  it  is  expected  the  ship- 
dozen  of  these  are  laid  on  the  table,  and  by  ping  ports  on  the  liJces,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
stamping  on  them  with  a  steel  die,  they  re-  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  be  duly  sup- 
ceive  certain  characters,  which  indicate  all  the  plied  with  stations  where  appropriate  signals 
phases  of  the  weather.  will  he  displayed,  giving  cautionary  storm- 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  on  each  warnings  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 

station  by  an  arrow ;  likewise  the  barometric  This  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Signal  Service 

pressure  by  figures ;   the  thermometric  and  of  which  we  have  treated,  and  when  the  ap- 

ancmometric  figures  are  attached,  as  also  char-  proach  and  force  of  storms,  gales,  and  hurri- 

acters  which  are  capable  of  indicating  cloudy  canes,  can  be  promptly  announced  beforehand, 

weather,  fair,  rainy,  and  snowy.  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  the  service 

These  weather-maps  are  distributed  to  prom-  was  instituted  will  be  attained, 

inent  hotels,  custom-houses,  and  to  as  many  SUBWAY  OF  THE  THAMES.    This  curi- 

other  points  as  they  can  reach  in  time  to  be  of  ous  work  may  now  be  said  to  be  practically 

any  service  to  seamen  and  shippers.  completed.     The  passage  under  the  Thames 

Copies  of  them  all  are  duly  bound  up  in  has  been  finished  for  some  time  past,  as  also 
book  form,  and  thus  is  preserved  an  accurate  the  chambers  at  each  end.  The  attention  of 
magazine  of  the  year's  1,096  reports,  and  in  a  the  engineer  and  his  assistants  has  been  mainly 
form  suited  to  catch  the  eye  and  interest  it,  directed  to  the  application  of  engine-power  to 
instead  of  repelling  it,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  working  of  the  lifts,  by  which  the  pas- 
meteorological  reports  by  long  pages  of  solid  sengors  are  to  be  let  down  and  taken  up  by 
figures.  the  shafts  at  the  ends  of  the  subway. 

One  of  the  excellences  of  this  system  is.  The  shafts  by  which  the  subway  is  reached 
that  every  important  storm  and  other  atmos-  are  at  each  end  rather  under  60  feet  deep  and 
pherio  phenomenon  is  studied  in  all  its  details  10  feet  diameter ;  they  are  partly  lined  with 
on  the  day  it  occurs,  while  the  interest  of  the  brickwork  and  partly  with  iron.  At  the  bot- 
country,  and  of  every  observer,  is  at  its  height,  tom  of  each  shaft,  under  the  level  of  the  snb- 
and  not  months  or  years  after  the  event,  when  way,  a  small  steam-engine,  of  about  4  horse- 
curiosity  has  abated.  power,  is  placed  for  use  in  raising  and  lower- 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  non-com-  ing  the  lifts,  and  for  haulage  of  the  single 
missioned  army  officers  employed  are  admira-  omnibus  by  which  the  passengers  will  be  con- 
bly  competent  for  the  signal  duties  assigned  veyed.  The  lift  is  an  iron  chamber,  with  a 
them,  and,  in  their  hands,  the  reports  and  floor  of  about  6  feet  by  5  feet,  and  a  ceiling 
telegrams  have  been  transmitted  with  the  pre-  about  6  feet  6  inches  high.    The  entrance  to 
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the  lift  is  by  sliding  iron  doors ;  on  its  opposite  were  detailed  for  the  agreeable  duty.  Several 
sides  it  has  pairs  of  roller-wheels  which  work  of  the  leading  American  colleges  also  fitted 
in  guide-rods  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  out  parties  of  professors  and  assistants,  at 
The  lift  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  chain  of  their  own  expense.  The  English  Government 
great  strength,  which  moves  over  a  pulley  at  acted  tardily  in  the  matter,  but  finally  aided 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  is  attached  to  a  bal-  in  sending  out  expeditions,  which  were  com- 
ance- weight,  which  also  works  between  guide-  posed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
rods.  The  balance-weight  is  a  slab  of  cast-iron,  servers  of  solar  phenomena  in  Great  Britain, 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre  by  which  it  may  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries, 
be  loaded  according  to  the  number  of  pas-  were  also  worthily  represented  on  the  occasion, 
sengers  in  the  lift.  The  lift,  which  weighs  The  following  are  synopses  of,  or  extracts 
about  15  bund  red- weight,  is  further  connected  from,  reports  so  far  as  received  from  the  ob- 
with  the  balance-weight  by  a  wire-rope  at-  servers  of  the  diflferent  nationalities.  They 
tached  to  the  bottoms  of  the  weight  and  the  corroborate  and  supplement  each  other,  and 
lift  respectively,  and  wliich  passes  round  a  only  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  state- 
pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  A  brake  has  ments  can  the  seeker  for  information  gain  a 
been  invented  by  the.  engineer,  which  is  at-  clear  idea  of  the  net  results  of  the  expeditions, 
tached  to  the  roof  of  the  lift,  and  is  applied  by  We  condense,  or  quote,  mainly  on  those  por- 
a  screw  worked  from  the  roof  on  the  inside,  tions  that  bear  on  the  controverted  questions 
The '  desired  effect  of  the  application  of  the  of  the  nature  of  the  protuberances,  or  moun- 
brake  is  to  stop  the  lift  in  its  descent,  not  in-  tains  of  flames,  and  the  corona — the  latter 
stantaneously  but  gradually,  and  within  a  few  being  the  special  subject  of  observation  and 
feet.    On  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  theory. 

the  passengers  emerge  at  each  end  to  a  wait-  Prof.  Harkness,  United  States  !N'avy,  was 
ing-room  of  about  24  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  stationed  at  Catania,  Sicily.  The  eclipse  com- 
with  seats  along  the  sides.  From  this  they  menced  thereat  11^  85"  27.5*;  but  unfortunate- 
pass  into  the  iron  omnibus,  which  runs  up  close  ly  16  minutes  before  totality  a  dense  cloud  hid 
to  the  inner  ends  of  the  waiting-rooms.  The  the  sun.  At  the  moment  of  total  obscuration, 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  each  end  of  the  1*  11",  the  cloud  was  sufficiently  thin  to  allow 
subway  is  down  an  incline  of  about  1  in  80  to  the  corona  to  be  seen,  but  diminished  in  ex- 
the  middle  of  the  subway.  The  haulage  up  tent  and  brilliancy,  appearing  scarcely  more 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent  at  each  end  is  by  to  than  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  visible  at 
eildless  wire  rope,  worked  by  the  steam-engine  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  eclipse  of  1869.  The 
on  the  Surrey  side.    The  lift  is  seated  for  7  or  professor  reports : 

8,  the  omnibus  for  14  persons.  The  first-class  With  an  Arago  pokriscope  in  hand,  the  flrat  ten 
passengers  descend  the  shafts  last,  and  the  Beconds-were  spent  in  observing  that  IheBkywas 
omnibus  is  dispatched  immediately  on  their  polarized  all  around  the  corona,  while  the  corona  it- 
arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  om-  ?^^  ^^T®"*  ''''  ^^"^  ""^  polarization  S^nnginu  to 
•i^  .  w  1  .  ^'Yj  .  Vj  oti«i«.  »  y  vi**  ^y^^  spectroscope,  I  saw  a  sreen  line  of  which  I  iound 
nibus  IS  5  feet  wide  mside,  and  has  cushioned  the  reading  to  be  about  the  same  with  that  of  1869. 
seats  with  stuffed  backs ;  there  is  a  space  of  2  The  spectroscope,  directed  to  many  differentparts  of 
feet  2  inches  between  the  seats,  which  are  the  corona  by  my  firicnd  Captain  Tupman,  R.  M,  A., 
placed  lengthways  along  the  sides  of  the  ve-  showed  the  same  green  line.  Dunns  the  last  few 
Lie.  A  b/ake,  which  the  conductor  wiU  work  r  tU^e^^^Sis^atK^^ 
with  nis  toot,  IS  nttoa  at  each  end  of  tne  om-  tinuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  became  visible.  I 
nibus.  The  gauge  of  the  rails  is  2  feet  6  could  not  believe  that  the  eclipse  had  lasted,  accord- 
inches,  i'^fif  ^o  the  chronometer  (Negus's,  of  New  York),  115 

SUN  (Eclipse  of).     The  American  obser-  *?,?^t!U**?^T^*L^  T^®?i*  ""^^^-..^  *^^  *H?* 

.,         ^i»  i.1.     X  X  1       1          V          r  -1  oan  f  our  observations,  though  made  at  disadvantage  by 

vations  of  the  total  solar  echpse  of  1869  (mj  the  high  wmd  and  thethin  cloud,  prove  beyoSd  all 

Ahebioan  Annual  Cyclop jedia  for  that  year)  question  that  the  corona  does  belong  to  the  sun ;  that 

throw  much  light  on  the  formerly  dark  prob-  it  is  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  cnthely,  self-luminous, 

lems  of  the  sun's  constitution.    The  same  phe-  5?4  *^*  ^'J  Jj?^^*  <?iyes  a  green  line  at  about  1474 

««/x»,An^n   ■nri^;/.i^  ^r^y^^me^iK  X\i^f.r^*^\^^'m  oo   '\Q*Tt\  divisious  of  KuTchofi's  scalc.    The  observations  by 

noraenon,  which  occurred  December  22  1870,  ^he  polarisoope  go  to  prove  that  the  light  from  the 

furnished  an  opportunity  to  conflrm  the  knowl-  corona  is  not  polarized.    Five  minutes  after  the  to- 

edge  acquired  in  the  previous  year,  and  to  ex-  tality  was  over,  the  sky  became  perfectlv  clear.   The 

tend  the  boundaries  of  discovery  in  the  same  1"*  contact  was  at  2  hours  19  minutes  by  the  chro- 

field  of  research.    The  United  States  Govern-  ??™^Jif^»  ^^^S^  T»*»  approximately  i  hour  2  min- 

raent,  responding  to  the  general  desire  of  the  ^*"'*  ^  ""^^^  "^°^.  of^^ymcuse  local  mean  tm.e. 

American  people,  who  had  been  much  gratified  Prof.  Beiy.  Peirce,  Superintendent  of  the 

at  the  success  of  the  observations  in  1869,  United  States  Coast  Survey,  who  was  one  of 

fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  scene  of  totality  the  Catania  party,  and  had  general  charge  of 

of  the  December  eclipse  ^n  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  American  Government  expedition,  writes: 

Africa),  with  a  liberality  of  expenditure  and  Butjustprevious  to  the  instant  of  total  obscuration 

care  of  preparation  such  as  no  other  govern-  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  which  was  the  more 

ment  exhibited  in  that  connection.     The  prin-  r?"^^^«^?  "^^  itwa*  raining  and  hailing  at  the 

^«  „i      .                    .         ^  •  A      -.J  «.-!  time.    This  break  did  not  extend  a  thousand  feet 

cipal  astronomers,  spectroscopists,  and  meteor-  f^^^  ^^  pi^ce  where  we  observed.    But  it  gave  us  a 

ologists,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  superb  view  of  the  corona  and  the  whole  totality,  and 
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enabled  us  to  establish  very  important  conclnsionfl.  ont  to  have  no  upper  limit,  hut  to  extend  from  the 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  just  enough  sun  indefinitely  into  space. 

haze  to  deprive  us  of  what  I  am  disposed  to  call  the  2.  This  region  undoubtedly  reflects  to  us  a  certain 

false  corona,  and  whiofi  I  consider  to  be  apart  of  amount  of  the  ordinary  photospheric  sunlight.   This 

our  own  atmosphere.    But  the  true  solar  corona  is  reflected  light  is,  of  course,  polarized  raoially  to  s 

clearly  proved  to  be  a  solar  atmosphere  extending  considerable  extent.  Its  spectrum  ought  to  show  the 

about  80,000  miles  above  the  ordinarilv  visible  sur-  ordinary  dark  lines,  but  they  are  partly  masked  in 

face  of  the  sun.    There  were  three  different  sources  the  manner  Mr.  Lockyer  has  so  happily  explained, 

of  proof  of  this  conclusion.    The  work  is  done  sue-  and  pwtly  by  the  faintuess  of  the  spectrum, 

oessfully.  9.  Our  own  atmosphere,  even  when  clearest,  must 

■D  ^if  r«    XT   v^            *  T\  -X        XT.   i-»  n  apparently  extend  this  corona,  both  outward  and 

Pro;r  O.  N,  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  hi  ward,  upon  the  moon's  disk.    Since,  however,  the 

New  Hampshire,  who  was  at  Xeres,  Spain,  had  inner  edge  of  the  coronal  ring  is  far  the  brightest, 

the  same  trouble  to  encounter  of  obscuration  ^®  inwM^  extension  of  the  corona  should  be  most 

by  clouds  till  totality,  but  just  then  a  rift  in  ?^{^^<^»  «?«?*  **  the  veiy  b^inning  or  end  of  to- 

♦K«  «^?i  ^r^^^^A  ^\^^  !«•»  ^^\ri^^   ^^A  «««^  ««  tauty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is ;  that  is  to  say,  at 

the  veU  opened  the  sun  to  view,  and  gave  an  the  middle  of  totality  the  Ulumination  of  the  mean's 

opportunity  for  excellent  observations.      He  disk  gives  a  aomowhat  exaggerated  measure  of  the 

says :  effect  of  our  own  atmoaphere  in  extending  the  corona 


corona  lines  as  well  as  U^  were  not  Len  at  all  at  ^'tZ^^  Ti^«'^^?hl'Tr?%1.u  ^?Jn!iw^ 

this  time;  1474  was  traced  by  Prof.  Winiock  to  a  f  7^^^^  ^A^^'"^^  ^^  F^'^-  S^  atmoipheno 

distance  of  nearly  20'  from  the  sun»s  limb.    I  traced  ^^^L'^S^lt  nW^ifA^^^^  '■'?*"^-ai**  spectrum 

it  16'  on  the  West,  12'  on  the  North,  U'  on  the  Eaat,  ^^^i  ^LA^fllJ^!i^l  >}'L^?^T^^T'  ^T^^' 

and  about  10'  on  tke  South.    The  jpkncipal  chromol  J,t?^^5' S  ^liT^^oJ^^JS."     oombmed,  a  discontinu- 

sphere  lines  were  also  visible  In  tlie  corSna  to  a  dis-  ^"^^  T^ri  ^t,!f  k^  iU«.  .«w.^-«.  .i  -^  *  r 

tinoe  of  8'  or  4'.    Prof.  Winiock  and  myself  both  ,J'  ^^^,S^l\  ^A^ JfJJ?  S^Tt^TJ'l'i^^' 

agree  in  attributing  this  to  the  rafleotion  oi  the  haze  ^^J^JZV"  J^J^i^l«ir7i???;?nl   t^^^   iiL«r!? 

S)und  the  sunn  am  more  confident  as  to  this,  be-  ^^*^^®    phenomena   differmg    m   veiy   essential 

ceSSriKl'I5ll^«™tfat'X^^^  s!"!  am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  with  Oude- 

«C^°«ttr?'^A^^^^^^  nians  that  possibly  cosmical  dust  between  us  and  the 


in  whose  spectrum  the  5ark  lilieB  oV  the  ordinary  ^^''^^^  ^«  ^"7jn»  ^o^  (il  it  docs  vary),  and  many 

solar  spectmm  are  aU  reversed.    Just  pi^viouTto  Sl^5LPSi^'fO?.^T'?^^^                                    T 

totality,  I  had  carefully  adjusted  the  slit  tangential  ^^^^7  ^®  produced  by  portions  of  our  own   at- 

to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  poILt  where  the  secoia  con-  r.^few^^LT'^^.'^l^  S  tt  i?^  wf^^^' 

tact  would  take  place,  and  was  watchmg  the  gradual  ^±  ''^''K  L  ^r^ofn  WnW  ♦  w  ?w  a^I  J^^l 

brightening  of  1474  ind  the  magnesium  Ihies.    Aa  I°!f"^?^^!f  J^i^f^w  nU^^^           ?^^i  iu JSJf 

th?oresoeSt  grew  narrower,  I  nSticed  a  fading  out,  Jg^'  .Lirn^nl  J^?!^  Ju^L^rflL  L?i!f?''2t! 

so  to  apeak,  of  all  the  dark  lines  m  the  field  of  view,  "S^  spectroscope  could  diacnminate  between  the 

but  wi  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  beautiful  nhel  if^  ^^  ««^^  *  ^^^^  «^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^'^' 

nomenon  which  presented  itself  when  the  moon  final-  P"®^* 

Iv  covered  the  whole  photosphere.    Then  the  whole  Prof.  Pickering  managed  the  polarisoope  at 

field  was  at  once  filled  witn  brilliant  lines,  which  Xeres.     A  brief  account  of  his  observations  is 

suddenly  fiashed  into  brightness  and  then  gradually  furnished  to  ^^atvre  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  who 

faded  away  until,  m  less  than  two  seconds,  nothing  -.^^^-i-a ,                                                   b    jy 

remained  but  the  linea  I  had  been  watching.    The  ^emarss . 

slit  was  very  dose^  and  the  definition  perfect.    Of  Using  auooessivelv  an  Arago  polariscope,  one  of 

course'                    ^    '            - -»   -    <•    .*  ^   .  .  -  .v .  ^              i  _. ,    _ ,»                 ,     .,.«        ., 

linos 


0C( 

sure 

and  the  whole  arrangement  and  relative  intensity  he  observed  to  be  polarized  throughout  in  the  same 

struck  me  as  perfectly  familiar.    This  observation  is  plane,  and  tlio  observations  show^  that  the  Arago 

a  confirmation  of  Secchi'a  continuous  spectrum  at  the  and  other  polariscopes  dependent  on  color  were  suf- 

edge  of  the  sun,  and  I  think  tends  to  mfdce  tenable  ficiently  delicate  to  determine  this  plane  with  accu- 

the  original  theory  of  Kirchoff  as  to  the  constitution  racy.  At  the  sametime  Mr.  Boss,  his  assistant,  using 

of  the  sun  and  the  origin  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  the  instrument  employed  by  Prof.  Pickering  in  the 

ordinary  solar  spectrum.  last  eclipse,  obtained  the  same  results  as  were  then 

found.    Mr.  Boss  used  a  modification  of  the  Bunaen 

Prof.  Young  sums  up  his  views  as  follows,  photometer,  and  obt4iincd  several  concordant  meaa- 

concurring  in  the  main    with  those   of  Mr.  urementa.  showing  that  the  light  was  equal  to  that 

Lockyer,   the  eminent    Britisli   authority  on  of  a  standard  candle  at  two  feet.    The  writer  used  a 

!!,,««  Bavart's  polariBOope  attached  to  a  Small  telescope  of 

solar  phenomena .  1^  in^jj^  aperture,  and  having  a  field  of  about  2%  The 

1.  We  have,  X  think,  surrounding  the  sun,  beyond  observations  with  the  Savarrs  polariscope  being  sub- 
any  further  reasonable  doubt,  a  mass  of  self-lumi-  ject  to  ready  misconception,  the  preparation  for  ob- 
nous  gaseous  matter,  whose  spectrum  is  characterized  servation,  and  the  appearance  aunng  it,  are  here 
by  the  green  1474  line.  The  precise  extent  of  this  it  given  with  some  minuteness.  Before  the  eclipse  the 
is  hardly  yet  possible  to  consider  as  determined,  but  Havart  was  so  a^usted  that  the  band^  were  most  dis- 
it  must  be  many  times  the  thickness  of  the  red  hy-  tinct  when  vertical,  viewing  the  meridian  sim  reflect- 
drogen  portion  of  the  chromosphere :  perhaps,  on  an  ed  from  water.  None  were  visible  when  the  sun  was 
average,  8'  or  10',  with  occasional  horns  of  twice  that  directly  scrutinized  before  or  after  totality.  During 
height.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  may  even  turn  totality  the  appearance  which  presented  itself  was 
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unexpected.    The  bands  were  diBtinctly  seen  on  the  anpesred  to  the  unassbted  e^e  to  be  scaroely  more 

corona,  tind  were  brightest  where  normal  to  the  limb  toan  one-tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  fadinfjp  rapidly 

and  where  tangential  to  it.    As  the  polarisc(n)e  was  when  one-fitlh,  but  being  still  clearly  visible   at 

slowly  rotated,  no  marked  diminution  of  their  bright-  seven-eighths.    8ome  observed  two  curved  rays,  but 

ness  was  seen,  and,  when  it  had  been  turned  through  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  diffuse  light  in- 

45°,  they  were  as  bright  as  before  \  distinctly  visible  terrupted  in  four  places  distinctly,  and  in  a  fifth 

even  in  color,  and  they  so  remained,  the  rotation  faintly,  by  dark  intervals.    The  corona  was  white, 

beinff  continued  for  greater  security  through  a  whole  and  rendered  funt  by  the  clouds.  The  darkness  was 

revolution,  during  the  whole  time  they^  presented  the  never  sufficient  to  prevent  sketching  with  comfort 

appearance  described,  and  characteristic  of  radial  without  the  aid  of  a  lamp.    Venus  alone  was  visible, 

polarization.    They  were  not  noticed  on  the  disk  of  Totality  ended  by  the  formation  of  Baily's  beads,  and 

the  moon,  but  this  may  well  have  been  from  the  ob-  the  corona  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  filleen  or 

server's  attention  being  so  exclusively  directed  to  sixteen  seconds  after  totality.    The  corona  was  seen 

verifying  their  persistency  on  the  corona.  for  2'  50",  totality  lasting  less  than  2'  10".  The  clouds 

rrn.            i.i»_Ax^iiT-A         •          1.  obscuring  the  sun  appear  to  have  almost  destroyed 

The  most  fortnnatd  of  all  the  American  od-  all  chance  of  detecting  any  except  atmospheric  po- 

servers  was  Prof.  Watson,  of  Michigan  Univer-  larization.    Mr.  Ladd  remarked  uiat  the  polarization 

sity,  whowas  stationed  at  Oarlentini,  Sicily,  was  stronger  on  the  corona  than  on  either  the  moon's 

and  who  obtained  an  nnobscured  view  of  the  *"^?*lf %*!i?  ^^°?^I  ^y*  ^°  "^^J^  ^'^,^  ^1  ^^^^ 

ouu  w  "V  V uvtMu^jxA  au  ^Auvuo^^uM.  c«  t  *«»  w  v*  vu^j  received  of  thc  polanzation  observations  at  San  Lucar. 

eclipse  throughont  its   whole  duration.     As  The  intensity  of  the  light  fh)m  the  corona  as  seen 

seen  through  his  telescope,  the  rayed  portion  through  the  clouds  could  not,  I  think,  have  been 

was  most  developed  over  the  prominences,  morethanone-eighthof  that  of  the  bright  moon,  if 

The  corona  appeared  to  him  like  asheU  around  "J  "V>?^'  *J^^  '^'^'T&lJ^'^u'''^,^}^  ^^^^""^ 

the  son,  about  6'  high,  and  outside  this  shell  ^'ou/"pSfms*™^^^^         *''"""'  '^'  *^"'  ''"" 

the  rays  were  less  definite.     He  was  strongly  «,r     Enffliah  uartv  that  saUed  for  Sicilv  were 

impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  shell  repre-  ^,1?^ Ji°fw   ^rhl^a^L^^^Val^lJ^^ 

sented  a  true  solar  atmosphere,  and  that  the  !^„jl"^^J;  Ir!^^ ^^L^ZZl^^Af^ 

rayed  structure  was  due  ti  the  atmosphere  of  a.sonken  rock  about  nme  miles  north  of  Oata- 

the  earth                                     »«'*"wi'  ^^^  vx  ^^    ^  portion  of  the  party  went  up  Mount 

General 
with  some 


cended  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Etna  to  a    ^jl^^x  ^^^^a  *^.^  «5^-r     iir«  w  A   a  a^^« 
i.o4„y.f.  oh^nf  ft  AHA  faaf  aK^xra  f>.^  uaa  >.«r.;«»    ^xtent,  marrod  the  view.    Mr.  W.  G._  Adams, 


-Tk      Tk  >L            i*   TT      -11.        i^  11                 1  with  my  telescope.    As  the  band  of  aunlight  became 

Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  made  a  exceedingly  thin,  and  at  the  instant  of  its  disappear- 

similar  attempt  on  the  top  of  Mount  Bossa,  near  anoc  broke  up  into  sections,  I  could  not  decide 

Mount  Etna,  8,120  feet  above  the  sea,  but  was  whether  the  lunar  mountains  had  pierced  the  rim  of 

only    partly    successful,    owing    to    the    bad  liffbt,  ot  whether  the  densedoud  coming  over  the 

^^t.^\^l'^  ^:4-ryr^cinr,  ^«i«.  *v»-,v  ^^■^^^^^^^^•^4-  moou  had  cut  out  certam  portions  of  the  nm  before 

weather,  witnessing  only  the  commencement,  obscuring  the  whole.   AfteVthis,  I  could  detect  noth- 

the  end  of  the  totality,  and  the  end  of  the  ing  of  the  disk  of  the  moon  for  a  full  minute,  then 

eclipse  in  general.  the  cloud  became  thinner,  and  I  found  that  by  slowly 

Mr.  Lockyer,  reviewing  tlie  results  of  the  moving  the  telescope  Ihad  kept  the  moon  in  the  oen- 

AmArirftTi  nolAriqnnnin  nhflprvAtinna  in  Rioilv  *™  ®^  *1*®  field.    At  the  top  and  bottom,  the  limb 

Amencan  poiansoopio  OMeivauOT         oiciiy,  ^^  ^.^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^  j^^  wai  seen  outside  it  at  these 

by  Profs.  Harkness  and  Eastman,  Mr.  Feiroe,  poi^tg,   i  g',^  the  light  of  the  corona  near  the  point 

Jr.,  and  others,  regards  them  ns  settling  the  of  beginning  oftotalitv  covering  some  20°  of  the  limb, 

Eoint  that  the  solar  oorona  not  only  radiates  and  also  a  trace  of  light  near  the  point  of  emergence, 

ut  reflects  light  to  the  earth.  1  could  not  peroeiyo  any  color  on  these  portions  of 

A+  rt;K«.«i4-««.  x^u^^A  *Ua    A«^A«;»««ia  v.^A  «  the  oorona,  nor  could  I  detect  any  difference  of  color 

At  Gibraltar,  where  the  Americwis  had  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^      bi-quarti, the  line  of  divUion 

station,  a  cloudy  sky  mterfered  with  the  ob-  of  which  was  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  path,  i.  e., 

servations.    Prof.  Kewcomb  was  able  to  see  inclined  at  15*  to  the  vertical     The  moon  was  again 

all  four  contacts,  and  took  several  measure-  observed,  and  again  I  detected  light  near  the  point 

ments  that  were  necessary  for  the  work  he  has  J?  Jf'^jJP^?'  f^^  ,t^*^  '^V''*?  °^.t^''r '?2  •    S^ 

;«  i.««/i   i.«*  1x*.«a1«  «««-*.*  «   ^i:«,,.«^  ^^  *T>^  bi-quartzradml  to  themoon.havmg  thehghtm  thc 

in  hand,  but  barely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  centre  of  the  field,  but  I  couli  detect  no  tra?e  of  color 

corona.  on  the  two  parts  of  the  crystal,  showing  that  the  bi- 

The  English  party  at  San  Antonio,  near  quartz  was  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  the  po- 

Xeres,   had  to  contend  with  the    uncertain  larization  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 

weather  which  proved  so  obstructive  to  the  J^,         ^^'^'^  eontinuoiis,  and  the  totality  was 
Americans,  but  succeeded  in  observing  some 

of  the  points  of  the  phenomena  to  their  satis-  -A.t  Syracuse,  Sicily,  the  English  observers 

faction,    Mr.  S.  J.  Perry  says :  wor®  ^  better  fortune.    Mr.  GriflSths  was  able 

The  red  prominences  were  numerous,  but  none  ap-  *<>  determine  the  plane  and  anjount  of  polar!- 

parentlv  very  remarkable ;  but  Mr.  W.  II.  Browne,  zation  at  dinerent  points  of  the  corona ;  and 

of  Waaham  College,  Oxford,  considers  their  color  to  Messrs.  Brothers  and  Freyer  succeeded   in 

have  been  of  a  bright  yellowish-red  tint.    The  same  taking  some  good  photographs  of  the  corona. 

quadrilateral,  but  extending  farthest  in  the  direction  aefinltion  Of  that  object,  and  of  the  rays  ex- 

of  first  contact.    The  brightest  part  of  the  corona  tending  out  to  a  distance  of  two  diameters  from 
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the  moon's  limb.  This  photograph,  when  com- 
pared with  a  careful  sketch  made  by  Pro! 
Watson,  proves  the  existence  of  the  striking 
dark  cusps  on  the  corona.  Notwithstanding 
the  nnpropitions  weather  at  Gibraltar,  Mr. 
Bichard  Abbott^  of  the  English  expedition, 
enjoyed  a  fair  view  of  the  corona  and  promi- 
nences.   He  says : 

I  was  remarkably  strack  with  the  height  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  red  flame-like  appearance  which  ex- 
tended as  far,  or,  I  think  fiirther  fh>m  the  limb  than 
the  corona,  unleBB  it  shaded  off.  The  bright  part  of 
the  corona  was  narrow  and  next  to  the  moon,  bat  the 
corona  was  not  of  equal  width  all  round.  The  moon, 
to  my  eye.  appeared  globular.  In  no  part  did  the 
corona  or  the  prominences  extend  beyond  one-eighth. 
or  at  most  one-sixth  of  the  moon's  radius  beyona 
the  limb.  I  thought  the  moon  darker  than  the  sky. 
I  noticed  four  hish  red  prominences — ^there  were 
more,  but,  when,  lor  an  instant,  I  took  my  eyes  off 
the  telescope,  a  dense  black  cloud  had  obscured  every 
thing  till  tlie  narrowest  streak  of  the  sun  appeared 
on  the  western  side,  and  nothing  but  the  oralnary 
phenomenon  of  a  partial  eclipse  was  to  be  seen.  The 
darkness  during  totality  was  not  so  great  as  I  expect- 
ed it  would  be.  Two  stars  were  seen,  one  near  the 
sun,  and  the  other  overhead,  but  I  can  get  no  fhrther 
information  as  to  their  exact  position. 

Another  observer  in  the  same  vicinity  makes 
the  following  record : 

The  eclipsed  orb  presented  itself  through  a  rent  in 
the  clouds  not  greater  in  area  than  ten  tmies  that  of 
the  disk  of  the  moon's  shadow.  That  part  of  the 
opening  which  was  above  the  eclipsed  orb  was  clear 
like  the  sun  at  twilight,  and  in  it  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  the  planets  Venus,  Mercury,  and  half  a 
dozen  stars.  The  remaining  part  was  covered  with 
a  thin  haze.  The  moon's  shadow  appeared  to  the 
eye,  assisted  by  a  somewhat  weak  binocular  glass,  to 
be  a  dark  circular  disk  with  an  even  boundary  and  of 
uniform  shade.  Within  the  corona,  and  touching 
the  circumference  of  thia  shadow,  appeared  five  or 
six  spots  of  brilliant  carmine,  varying  in  form  and 
size  and  at  irregular  distances  apart.  Two  of  these 
spots,  or  **  red  flames,"  as  they  are  called,  on  .the 
eastern  side  of  the  disk,  and  at  about  55*  and  80*  re- 
spectively from  the  vertex,  seemed  decidedly  the 
largest  and  most  prominent;  they  were  tongue- 
shaped,  and  protruded  about  on&-sixth  tiie  width  of 
the  corona.  In  their  neighborhood  the  corona  was 
brightest  and  widest.  Gliere,  too,  the  rays  of  the 
corona  appeared  to  be  gathered  more  distinctly  into 

f  roups  than  elsewhere,  fiunt  shadows  being  visible 
etween  the  groups.  The  corona  consisted  of  bril- 
liant ravs  of  extremely  faint  prismatic  hues ;  these 
rays  at  nrst  sight  appeared  pretty  evenly  distributed 
all  round,  but  closer  examination  seemed  to  detect 
the  fact  or  there  being  bundles  of  rays  in  nearly  regu- 
lar groups.  The  width  of  the  corona  was  about  one- 
eighth  tna  apparent  diameter  of  tbe  moon's  shadow. 
It  was  very  nearly  concentric  with  the  disk  of  the 
shadow;  its  boundary  was  well  defined,  but  ** jag- 
ged ;  '*  the  perimeter,  except  opposite  the  two  most 
prominent  red  flames  above  mentioned,  where  the 
boundary  slightly  protruded,  was  circular. 

Fragmentary  reports  have  come  in  from 
members  of  the  English  expedition  at  other 
places,  and  also  from  the  German  and  Italian 
parties,  but  they  give  no  additional  information 
of  importance. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  in 
Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king ;  pres- 
ent king,  Charles  XV.,  born  May  8,  1826; 
succeeded  his  father  July  8,- 1869.  The  United 
States  Government  was,  in  1870,  represented 


at  Stockholm  by  Migor-General  0.  C.  Andrews. 
The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  81,  1869,  were  as 
follows : 


PROVINCES. 


Gothland  . 
Swealand. 
Nordlaod 


In  1868. 
In  1867. 


i 

i 


4 


87,912  i,4S5,899 
8S,686  1,217,967 


99,066 


170,616 


516,896 


4,168,7V7 
4,178,080 
4,195,681 


1,177,148  1,248,844  1.064 


684,618 
862,764 


.3- 


683,849: 1,088 
262,684;  1,089 


2,014,630  2,144,227'  1,064 


The  diminution  of  the  population  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  emigration,  which  in  1867 
numbered  9.384,  while  in  1869  it  had  increased 
to  88,500.  The  area  of  Norway  is  estimated 
at  122,291  square  miles ;  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1866,  1,701,756.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Norway,  in  1869,  numbered  15,600. 
The  number  of  persons  bom  in  Sweden,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  Swedish  nationality,  In 
1860,  amounted  to  22,519,  of  whom  7,248  were 
Laplanders,  and  15,271  Finns.  The  number 
of  foreigners  residing  in  Sweden  was  7,980. 
The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  in  1869, 
was:  Stockholm,  184,650;  Gothenburg,  55,046 ; 
Malm5,  24,627;  Norrkj5ping,  22,997.  The 
budget  for  1871  fixes  the  revenue  at  42,680,000 
rix-dollars ;  expenditure  at  44,207,000  rix-dol- 
lars ;  deficit  1,527,000  rix-dollars ;  public  debt, 
on  December  81,  1869,  111,200,000  rix-dollars. 
During  1870,  the  public  debt  was  further  in- 
creased by  a  railroad  loan  of  40,000,000  rix- 
dollars.  •  The  army  is  composed  of  105,250 
infantry;  8,660 cavalry;  5,050 artillery ;  1,180 
corps  of  engineers ;  and  4,667  army  train.  The 
volunteer  corps,  formed  since  1861,  had  a  nu- 
merical strength,  at  the  end  of  1866,  of  42,000 
men.  The  marine  numbered,  August  1,  1867, 
17  steamers,  carrying  182  guns,  and  81  sail- 
ing-vessels, carrying  830  guns.  The  imports, 
in  1868,  were  valued  at  187,800,000  rix-dol- 
lars; exports  at  119,700,000  rix-dollars.  The 
movement  of  shipping  consisted  in  6,082  ves- 
sels entered,  of  205,555  lasts,  and  12,111  ships 
cleared,  of  546,961  lasts  (1  Swedish  last  =4.7 
English  tons).  Tlie  merchant  navy  was  com- 
posed, in  1868,  of  3,268  vessels,  of  94,746  lasts, 
and  844  steamers,  of 9,810  horse-power.  Length 
of  railroads  in  operation,  at  the  end  of  1869, 
1,148  miles;  length  of  telegraph-lines,  4,275 
miles;  length  of  wire,  8,727  miles.  In  the 
Norwegian  budget  for  the  period  of  1869-72, 
the  annufd  revenue  and  expenditure  were  fixed 
at  5,092,000  specie-dalers  (one  specie-dalers 
$1.07).  Public  debt,  in  1868,  885,100  dalers. 
The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1868,  was  esti- 
mated at  26,600,000  dalers;  the  exports  at 
81,900,000  dalers.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tering Norwegian  ports,  in  1868,  was  6,878,  of 
627,929  lasts;  the  number  of  clearances  6,758, 
of  511,028  lasts.  The  merchant  navy,  at  the 
end  of  1868.  numbered  6,909  vessels,  of  451,800 
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commercial  lasts  (1  oommeroial  ]ast=2  English  On  tho  19tli  of  January,  the  King  opened 

tons).    Length  of  railroads  in  operation,  De-  the  Swedish  Diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 

cember  31,  1869,  231  miles.    Length  of  tele-  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  imperative  necessity 

graph-lines,  3,024  miles ;  length  of  wire,  4,433  of  contracting  a  new  loan  for  railroad  purposes, 

miles.  and  for  the  farther  development  of  other  means 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  communication  throughout  the  country.  In 
of  Norway,  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  regard  to  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  union  he- 
realm  is  in  the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  tween  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  King  said  that 
representative  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  although  he  most  earnestly  desired  such  revi- 
Kmg  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  sion,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  adjourn  all  de- 
forces, but  cannot  declare  war,  or  make  peaces  liberations  on  the  subject  until  a  communica- 
or  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  country,  or  tion  of  the  Storthing  of  Norway  might  reach 
send  the  native  troops  away,  without  the  con-  them,  declaring  its  willingness  to  enter  upon  a 
sent  of  the  Storthing.  He  makes  all  the  ap- '  discussion  of  the  subject, 
pointments,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  gov-  On  the  16th  of  February  the  Diet  passed  a 
emor-general,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  law  admitting  dissenters  from  the  State  Ohurch 
but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  and  Jews  to  political  rights.  On  April  15th 
crown.  He  can  only  remit  punishment  of  the  Lower  House  rejected  a  proposition  of  the 
death,  and  not  grant  a  complete  pardon  to  Government  concerning  the  separation  of  re- 
criminals  condemned  by  Norwegian  courts  of  ligious  instruction  from  school  instruction  prop- 
law.  The  King  possesses  the  right  of  veto  er,  and  the  transfer  of  the  former  to  the  clergy. 
over  laws  passed  by  the  Storthing,  yet  only  On  the  19th  of  May  the  Minister  of  Finance 
for  a  limited  period.  The  royal  veto  may  be  handed  in  his  resignation,  and,  as  the  Govem- 
exercised  twice ;  but,  if  the  same  bill  pass  three  ment  was  not  successful  in  filling  the  vacant 
successive  times,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  position,  a  ministerial  crisis  occurred  on  Juno 
land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  Sd,  which  terminated  by  the  formation  of  the 

The   Storthing  formerly  assembled   every  following  new  Cabinet :  Minister  of  Justice, 

three  years ;  but,  by  a  modification  of  the  elec-  Adlercreutz ;    Minister  of  the  Interior,  Berg- 

toral  law,  adopted  in  March,  1869,  it  was  re-  strdin ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Woern.  No  change 

solved  to  hold  annual  sittings.    Every  native  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  was  involved. 

Norwegian  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  The    Globus^    a    semi-monthly   periodical 

a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  property  published  in  Dresden,  in  its  number  for  May, 

in  land  to  the  value  of  $150,  or  has  been  tenant  1870,  contains  an  article  on  the  extensive  man- 

of  such  property  for  five  years,  is  entitled  to  ufacturing  of  matches  in  Sweden.    One  factory 

vote ;  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  if  thirty  at  J5nkdping  is  especially  mentioned,  in  which 

years  of  age,  to  be  elected.    Toward  the  end  alone,  in  1869,  77,170,640  boxes  were  manu- 

of  every  third  year  the  people  meet  in  the  par-  factured,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  992,715  rix- 

ish  church,  without  summons  or  special  call,  dollars;  544  laborers  were  employed  in  the 

and  choose  three  deputies,  at  the  rate  of  one  factory-buildings  and  559  others  worked  at 

to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  and  one  to  a  hundred  home.    The  aggregate  wages  during  the  year 

in  rural  sub-districts.    The  deputies  afterward  amounted  to  214,000  rix-dollars.    Of  the  quan- 

eleot  among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  tity  of  matches  manufactured  throughout  the 

other  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  the  Stor-  couni^ry,  which,  although  no  reliable  statement 

thing  representatives.  could  be  arrived  at,  was  known  to  bo  enormous. 

The  Storthing,  when  elected,  divides  itself  one-third  was  exported  to  England,  and  more 

into  two  Houses,  the  ^^Lagthmg"  and  the  than  one-half  to  Hamburg  and  Berlin. 

"  Odelsthing."    The  former  is  composed  of  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  Eu- 

one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing,  rope.    Area,  15,722  square  miles ;  population, 

and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  in  1860,   2,510,494;   of  which  1,476,982  are 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  Storthing  is  to  Protestants,  and  1,028,430  Roman  Catholics, 

settle  the  taxes  for  each  financial  period  of  President  of  the  Federal  Oouncil,  from  July  4, 

three  years,  to  supervise  the  administration  of  1869,  to  the  close  of  the  legislative  session 

the  revenue,  and  to  enact,  repeal,  or  alter,  any  ending  in  1870,  F.  Anderwert,  of  the  Canton 

laws  of  the  country.    But  the  Storthing  can  of  Thurgau.    The  Government  of  the  United 

also  form  itself  into  a  high  court  of  justice  for  States  was  represented  by  H.  Rublee,  minister 

the  Impeachment  and  trial  of  ministers,  judges,  resident  accredited  in  1869.    Swiss  minister  at 

and  other  servants  of  the  state.    Before  pro-  Washington,  J.  Hitz,  accredited  April  2, 1868. 

nouncing  its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  The  division  of  the  population,  with  regard  to 

elects  ^VQ  state  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  the  languages  spoken  in  the  various  parts  of  the 

revise  the  public  accounts,  and  to  watch  over  country,  is,  according  to  a  recent  official  state- 

the  welfare  of  the  realm.  raent,  as  follows :     German  was  spoken  in 

The  thoroughly  democratic  character  of  their  867,065  families,  or  69^  per  cent,  of  the  entire 

institutions  naturally  causes  the  Norwegians  population ;  French  in  123,438  families,  or  28f 

to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  autonomy,  and  to  per  cent. ;  Italian  in  28,697  families,  or  5-jV  per 

oppose  all  advances  made  by  the  King  and  the  cent.;  the  Romanic  languages  in  8,905  families, 

Diet  of  Sweden  with  a  view  to  a  closer  union,  or  1^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
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The  bndget  for  1870  estimates  the  revenue 
at  22,273,500 francs;  expenditure  at  22,891^600 
francs;  showing  a  deficit  of  118,000  francs. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1869, 
12,065,258  francs.  The  army  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  is  composed  as  follows : 


lUffuIar  Jkfmj. 

HaatuBt. 

Luidw«far. 

Total. 

InfiiDtry 

68,381 
5.755 
1,904 
8,068 
1,988 
879 

89,074 
8,897 
1,090 
6,886 
1,061 
118 

64,799 

4,959 

1,470 

4,660 

001 

67 

103,164 

Sharp-Bhooten... 

Cavalry. 

Artllery 

14,104 

4,464 

18,094 

Eiiglneerti 

Sanitaij  Corps.... 

9,968 
464 

Total 

86,568 

60,146 

66,580 

903,948 

The  staff  of  the  army,  on  April  16,  1870, 
was  composed  of  76  colonels,  93  lieutenant- 
colonels,  180  majors,  226  captains,  and  292 
lieutenants. 

The  Swiss  custom-houses  do  not  Ornish  any 
reports  of  the  value  of  imports  or  exports. 

On  January  1,  1870,  the  length  of  railroads 
in  operation  was  840  miles ;  numher  of  post- 
offices,  648;  number  of  letters  during  1869, 
46,606,000 ;  length  of  the  telegraph-lines,  2,870 
miles;  length  of  wire,  6,211  miles;  number  of 
dispatches  received  and  forwarded,  1,869,424. 

Ijnmediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  notwith- 
standing the  friendly  assurances  of  France  and 
Prussia  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
to  be  strictly  respected,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determined  to  place  such  a  force  on  its 
frontiers  as  would  render  a  violation  of  Hel- 
vetic territory  a  more  difficult  undertaking 
than  if  it  were  only  defended  by  a  respect  for 
existing  treaties.  In  little  more  than  a  week^s 
time,  through  the  military  organization  of  the 
republic,  in  which  every  man  is  a  soldier,  either 
in  the  active  contingent,  or  in  the  reserve,  or 
the  landwehr,  five  divisions  were  called  to 
arms,  and  marched  to  the  most  threatened 
part  of  the  frontier,  the  line  separating  Switzer- 
land from  Baden.  These  corps  formed  an  ef- 
fective force  of  60,000  men.  The  Government 
issued  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000 
francs,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  money  was 
immediately  furnished  by  Swiss  bankers  and 
capitalists.  During  the  latter  part  of  August,  the 
Government  consulted  with  General  Herzog, 


commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  Army,  and, 
upon  his  advice,  recalled  the  entire  military 
force  on  the  frontier,  leaving  only  two  battal- 
ions of  sharp-shooters  as  a  corps  of  observation. 
The  Federal  Assembly,  which  had  been  con- 
voked at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a^jonmed 
after  transacting  some  business  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  was  dismissed  by  its  presid^it 
with  the  following  address : 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  our  viewB  aboat 
political,  religioos,  and  state  matters^  these  dafferenoea 
cannot,  for  one  moment,  interfere  with  the  one  great 
idea  of  our  common  fatherland.  No  matter  how  great 
OUT  divisions  may  be,  divisions  which  spring  Irom 
our  difference  of  langoage,  religion,  customs^  and 
peculiar  national  traits  and  habits,  we  are  one,  and 
inseparably  united  in  the  love  of  our  country.  This 
has  again  been  proved  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  be- 
tween two  great  nations  on  our  borders,  with  whom 
we  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  out  into  t^e 
vortex  of  whose  contest  we  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  drawn.  As  free  oitiaens  of  a  peacefbl  state 
our  only  desire  oould  be  that  our  neighbors  mig^t 
be  saved  from  the  misery  and  calamity  which  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  contest,  and 
that  our  own  patriotic  army  might  soon  be  able  to 
return  to  their  peacefril  avocations. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  Council  of  the  Canton 
of  NeufchAtel  voted  by  a  large  minority  in  favor 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  citizens  of  BuUe  having  complained  to 
the  Council  of  the  Bund  (Federal  Council)  of 
the  recent  establishment  of  Jesuit  missions  in 
the  Canton  of  Freiburg,  contrary  to  Art.  68  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Federal  Council 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, reminding  them  that,  according  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Jesuit  missions  are 
prohibited  within  the  territory  of  the  Swiss 
Confedefation,  and  no  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  frmctions  of 
priest  or  teacher  in  church  or  school.  The 
Federal  Council  regretted  to  see  this  special 
and  explicit  constitutional  decree  disregard^ 
and  made  known  its  determination  to  use  all 
the  means  in  its  power  against  a  violation  of 
this  law.  The  papal  nuncio,  being  suspected 
of  having  been  instrumental  in  the  introduction 
of  Jesuits  into  Switzerland,  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  at  Langenthal,  and  a  petition  sent  to 
the  Federal  Council,  requesting  the  immediate 
removal  of  that  dignitary,  in  case  he  should 
not  in  future  confine  himself  to  his  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Federal  Executive. 
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TENNESSEE.  The  population  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1870,  is  1,268,- 
326.  In  1860  it  was  1,109,802,  having  thus 
gained,  within  the  last  ten  years,  148,619.  In 
Uiis  respect,  Tennessee  occupies  the  tenth  place 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  Among  the 
Southern  States  she  is  the  second,  the  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  only  exceeding  hers,  and  the 
excess  is  less  than  100,000.  The  table  on  the 
following  page  gives  the  Federal  census  of  the 


State,  by  counties,  for  the  years  1860  and 
1870. 

The  State  being  divided  into  three  great 
sections — ^East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee — 
the  extent  of  her  territorial  surface  and  the 
amount  of  her  taxable  property  appear  from 
the  following  comparative  table  of  assessments 
for  the  years  1860, 1861, 1868,  and  1869,  which 
has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller : 
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Y^M.       Tim  m..  oiw  tn^.    caitiTation,  and  the  industrial  establiahmenta 

(4«,i4a,eM|«3,SM.£S6   t<iS7S.6S>     at  worlc  within  their  respective  limits  at  that 

ddiMrtRiq     Aivtlnn       JogniTH         3.^  ' 


ia9,3oe.OTa<  i9,we,5»  i3.ni,44T 

n,OIT.HS   IS.1M,«B  1B.EB1.04T 

61.4TO,saB  18,646,69!  B,»8S.08» 

H).iW,«l6      68,8ae.8S0!  1B,«B,«74  lt,BTa,lt!l 


fl.U3,iM     ■t».«M.: 


From  this  table  it  woqM  appear  that  in  1809 
the  land  in  the  whole  State  was  acconnted 
nearly  1,000,000  acres,  and  the  aggregate  valne 
of  her  taxable  property  almost  $C0,000,000  less 
than  in  1880,  white  it  is  averred  that  the  price 
of  town  lots,  and  the  land  generally,  is  now 
higher  than  before  the  late  civil  war.  In  one 
case  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  nnmbeT 
of  aorea  <A  land  returned,  yet  the  valuation 
was  considerably  larger ;  in  another  there  was 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  acres 
returned,  and  a  very  heavy  decrease  in  the 
valuation.  And  so  it  runs  through  the  whole 
State.  The  Comptroller  also,  in  his  annnal 
report,  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  Deoem- 
b«r,  IBTO,  avers  that  tlie  present  system  of  as- 
sessing property  for  tazatlon  is  unequal  and 
ui^UBt,  and  urges  a  radical  change. 

Gonoeming  Uiddle  Tennessee,  which  em- 
braces thirty-five  out  of  the  eighty-four  conn- 
tiM  in  the  State,  and  contains  about  one-balf 
of  her  entire  population,  the  following  table 
exhibits  the  number  of  residents  in  each  of 
those  onunties,  and  the  deaths  which  ooourred 
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Peril  aps  few  States  in  the  Union  can  present 
a  smaller  mortuary  report  for  the  population 
than  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the 
State  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  State  constd- 
tution.    By  an  act  passed  on  the  16th  of  No- 
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vember,  1869,  the  General  Assembly  provided  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 

for  the  calling  of  a  convention,  at  Nashville,  other  civU  officers  for  the  county  or  distrirt  in  which 

^«  *i.A  «««««i^  iLr^.>^««>;n    T««T;<>*^  iQ>rn  ^•..i  he  resides:  and  there  shall  be  no  quahncation  at- 

on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  1870,  atod  ^ch^  to  tie  right  of  suflfrage,  except  that  each  voter 

for  the  election  of  delegates,  to  revise    the  ghall  give  to  the  judflea  of  election  -where  he  offers  to 

present  constitution,  or  form  a  new  one.     Of  vote  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  paid  the  poll- 

the   delegates  chosen,  sixty-five  were  Demo-  ^^^^^  assessed  against  him  for  such  preceding  period 

crats  or'Sonservattvee,  and  ten  Kepnblicai.8.  ^fii'^;jSld°^7lJ^"wia  whT^lT^aS 

They  met  on  January  10,  1870,  and  con-  cannot  be  received.    And  all  male  citizens  of  the 

tinned  in  session  till  February  23d.   In  the  pre-  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  poll-taxes 

amble  of  the   new  constitution  thus  formed  and  the  performance  of  military  duty  within  sncsh 

they  recommended  to  the  people,  and  in  the  ^^"^  ™h^\,a^e ""'^^wwHo^^t^kw^^^^ 

ordinance  appended  they  fixed  the  fourth  Sat-  "oteraVvote  in^uTe  ^ZZn  ^e^cts  S'thiSJ^f 

day  m  March,  1870,  for  a  general  election,  for  may  reside,  and  laws  to  secure  the  freedom  of  elec- 

or  against  the  constitution.  tions  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  the  con  In  regard  to  the  departments  of  the  State 

stitution  was  signed  by  sixty-six  of  its  mem-  government,  the  new  constitution  coincides 

hers.    The  Republican  delegates,  who,  during  with  the  old  one  on  several  points,  and  departs 

the  deliberations,  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  from  them  on  others.  Its  chief  provisions  may 

the  adoption  of  certain  provisions,  refused  to  be  stated  as  follows :  The  legislative  body,  to 

subscribe  their  names  to  it.  be  styled  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 

The  provision  imposing  a  poll-tax,  as  a  of  Tennessee,"  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
qualification  for  voters,  formed  the  subject  of  a  of  Representatives,  the  number  of  their  mem- 
warm  and  protracted  debate.  As  to  the  amount  bers  being  made  to  depend  on  that  of  the 
of  this  tax,  and  the  persons  on  whom  it  may  qudified  voters  residing  in  the  counties  or  dis- 
be  levied,  section  28  of  Article  IL  prescribes  tricts  represented  by  them  respectively.  For 
as  follows :  this  purpose  ^^  an  enumeration  of  the  qualified 

All  male  citizens  of  this  State  over  the  age  of  twenty-  voters,  and  an  apportionment  of '  the  repre- 
one  years,  except  such  persons  as  may  be  exempted  sentatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  shall  bo 
by  law  on  account  of  age  or  other  infirmity,  shall  be  made  in  the  year  1871,  and  within  every  sub- 
liable  tj  a  poU-tox  of  not  less  than  fifty  cents  nor  sequent  term  of  ten  years.  At  the  several 
more  than  one  dollar  per  annum.  Nor  shall  any  "^H^^""  «'»'**"  vx  w«u  /*«  •  -^J  t.\^^\ 
county  or  corporation  levy  a  poll-tax  exceeding  the  penods  of  maimg  the  enumeration,  the  num- 
amount  levied  by  the  State.  ber  of  representatives  shall  be  apportioned 

_,              .         «!..,-«.          .  among  the  several  counties  or  districts,  accord- 

The  question  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  ^  to  the  number  of  qualified  voters  in  each ; 
connection  with  which  the  poll-tax  was  im-  ^^^j  ghgH  ^^t  exceed  seventy-five,  until  the 
posed,  engaged  the  almost  undivided  attention  population  of  the  State  shall  be  one  million 
of  the  convention  for  five  days,  a  number  of  ^J  ^  half;  and  shall  never  exceed  ninety- 
its  members  opposing  the  extension  of  the  j^ine :  ProTided,  That  any  county  having  two- 
franchise  to  the  negro,  though  a  m^ority  of  thirds  of  the  ratio  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
them  were  for  extending  it  to  aU  without  dis-  member."  The  number  of  senators  is  to  be 
tinction  of  color.  This  subject  was  regarded  apportioned  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
as  the  most  important  among  the  matters  manner,  and  shall  not  exceed  one-third  tlie 
brought  before  that  body.  There  was  a  migor-  number  of  representatives.  "Kot  less  than 
ity  and  a  minority  report  presented  to  the  con-  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  to  which  each 
vention  from  the  Committee  on  Suffrage.  The  House  shall  be  entitled  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
point  on  which  they  chiefiy  disagreed  was  that  rum  to  do  business:  but  a  smaller  number 
the  latter  proposed  that  the  right  of  colored  m^y  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be 
men  to  vote  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  authorized  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance 
organic  law,  but  submitted  to  the  people's  suf-  ^f  absent  members."  As  a  compensation  for 
frage  as  an  independent  proposition,  and  in  a  their  services  the  members  of  each  General  As- 
separate  ticket  from  that  relating  to  the  ratifi-  gembly  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
cation  or  rejection  of  the  constitution ;  while  p^^  ^^y^  ^nd  four  dollars  for  every  twenty-five 
the  former  proposed  that  it  should  be  em-  mjigg  travelling  to  or  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
bodied  in  the  constitution  and  be  voted  for  or  emment;  but  "no  member  shall  be  paid  for 
i^ainst  by  the  people  in  one  and  the  same  ^ny  day  when  he  is  absent  from  his  seat  in  the 
ticket  with  It.  Both  reports  had  their  friends  Legislature,  unless  physically  unable  to  attend." 
among  the  delegates.  The  question  bemg  final-  Both  Houses  are  allowed  free  action  in  regulat- 
ly  put,  on  January  28th,  the  m^ority  report  j^g  their  own  affairs  with  regard  to  organiza- 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  16.  The  relative  tion  and  mode  of  proceeding,  and  have  "all 
provision  was  inserted  in  Article  IV  .of  the  ^ther  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the 
constitution,  concerning  elections,  and  is  as  Legislatureof  a  free  State;"  but  the  power  of 
follows;  legislating  on  several  matters,  usually  exer- 

Seotiow  1.  Every  maleperson  of  the  affe  of  twenty-  ©ised  by  legislative  bodies  elsewhere,  is  either 

one  yeora,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United^tates  Mid  a  abridged,  or  wholly  denied  them, 

resident  of  this  State  for  twelve  months,  and  of  the  .  ^*>.^ '  ,  ^  ^^««.,4.:„^  ;i«,.«^«,^«*    ♦"Ua  n^^ 

county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  for  six  month«,  ^s  to  the  executive  department,  the  Gov- 

next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  entitled  emor  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  in  ref- 
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erence  to  legislative  enactments,  as  well  as  to 
reprieves  and  pardons. 

Concerning  the  third  department,  the  judi- 
cial power  "  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  Circuit,  Chancery,  and  other  in- 
ferior courts  OS  the  Legislature  shall  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish  in  the  judges 
thereof,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Legislature  may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  in 
corporation  courts  as  may  ho  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  courts  to  he  holden  by  justices  of  the 
p^aoe  may  also  be  established.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  consist  of  five  judges,  of  whom  not 
more  than  two  shall  reside  in  any  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  State.  The  judges  shall 
designate  one  of  their  own  number  who  shall 
preside  as  Chief  Justice.  The  concurrence  of 
three  of  the  judges  shall  in  every  case  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  decision." 

All  State  and  county  officers  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  at  the  ballot-box,  in  general  or 
local  elections.  The  following  are  the  principal 
exceptions  to  this  rule:  "A  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
joint  vote  of  both  Honses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, An  Attorney-General  and  Reporter 
for  the  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Suprem'e  Court  An  Attorney  for  the 
State,  for  any  circuit  or  district  for  which  a 
judge  having  criminal  jurisdiction  shall  be 
provided  by  law,  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  such  circuit  or  district.  Judges 
of  the  Sapreme  Courts  shall  appoint  their 
clerks ;  chancellors  shall  appoint  ^heir  clerks 
and  masters ; "  but  "  the  clerks  of  the  inferior 
courts  holden  in  the  respective  counties  or  dis- 
tricts shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof.  The  election  of  all  officers  and  the 
filling  of  all  vacancies,  not  otherwise  directed 
or  provided  by  tins  constitution,  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  direct." 
The  respective  terms  of  office  are  for  judges 
of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  Chancery,  and  other 
inferior  courts  as  well  as  for  the  State  At- 
torneys, general  and  local,  eight  years;  for  the 
clerks  of  the  three  first-named  courts,  six 
years ;  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  four  years ; 
for  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  or  Treasurers, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  years. 

Priests  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  any 
denomination,  on  account  of  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  to  which  they  must  devote  all  their  at- 
tention, are  declared  "ineligible  to  a  seat  in 
either  House  of  the  Legislature." 

All  persons  who  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  ac- 
cept a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  as  well  as 
their  abettors  and  aiders,  are  "deprived  of  the 
right  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in 
the  State,  and  shall  be  punished  otherwise  in 
such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions,  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  deserve  a  special  notice : 

Artzole  XI.  Section  7.  The  Legislature  shall  fix 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  rate  so  established  shall 

Vol.  x.~45   ▲ 


be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State,  but  the 
Le^slature  may  provide  by  law  for  a  couventionol 
rate  of  interest,  uot  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 

^ec,  11.  A  homestead,  in  the  hands  of  each  head 
of  a  family,  in  this  State,  occupied  as  a  residence, 
together  with  all  the  improvementfl  on  the  same,  to 
the  value  of,  in  all,  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be 
exempt  from  sale  under  legal  process  during  the  Ut'o 
of  such  head  of  a  family,  to  mure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  widow,  and  shall  be  exempt  during  the  minority 
of  their  children  occupying  the  same,  i^or  shall  said 
property  be  alienated  witnout  the  Joint  consent  of 
nusoand  and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists.  This 
exemption  shall  not  operate  against  public  taxes,  nor 
debts  contracted  for  the  purchase  money  of  such 
homestead,  or  for  improvements  thereon. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee  are  also  secured  frm 
imprisonment  on  account  of  their  debts,  sac-' 
tion  18  of  Article  I.,  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  pro- 
viding, ^^  The  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  au- 
thorizing imprisonment  for  debt  in  civil  cases." 

The  education  of  youth  and  the  school  in- 
terest generally  are  recommended  and  provided 
for  in  Article  XL,  as  follows : 

Ssonoir  12.  Knowledge,  loaminjr,  and  virtue,  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservation  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  throughout  the  different 
portions  of  the  State  being  highnr  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assemhly  in  all  future  periods  of  this  gov- 
ernment, to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the 
fund  called  the  eommon-Bchoolfund^  and  all  the  lands 
and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends,  stocks,  and  other 
property  of  every  description  wnatever,  heretofore 
oy  law  appropriated  hy  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  State  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and  all 
such  as  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain 
h  perpetual  fundy  the  principal  of  whion  shall  never 
he  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation ;  and  the 
interest  thereof  shiul  he  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State,  ana  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
the  people  thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  author- 
izing said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  diverted  to 
any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  common  schools.  The  State  taxes  derived  here- 
after from  polls  shall  he  appropriated  to  educational 
purposes,  in  such  manner  as  tne  General  Assembly 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by  law. 

Section  14  ordains  as  follows : 

The  intermarriage  of  white  persons  with  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  descendants 
from  a  negro,  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive^  or  the 
living  together  as  man  and  wife  in  tnis  State,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Lo^slature  shall  enforce  this  section 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  educational  matters,  also,  the  children  of 
white  and  negro  parents  must  be  taught  sepa- 
rately, the  one  from  the  other.  The  foregoing 
12th  section,  after  the  above-recited  pas- 
sage, has  the  following:  "No  school  estab- 
lished, or  aided  under  this  section,  shall  allow 
white  and  negro  children  to  be  received  as 
scholars  in  the  same  school.*'  Section  16  is  as 
follows : 

The  declaration  of  rights  heretofore  prefixed  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  part  of  tne  constitution  of  this  State, 
and  shall  never  be  violated  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. And  to  guard  against  transgression  of  the 
high  powers  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  tliat 
every  thing  in  the  Bill  of  Bighta  contained  is  ox- 
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cepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government,  and  Sec.  *I,  Be  U  furilier  enadedy  That  this  act  bIiaII 

shall  forever  remain  inviolate.  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passoffe. 

W.  0»NrPERKINS, 

At  the  general  election  held  on  March  26ih,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

as  previously  appointed,  the  new  constitution  D.  B.  THOMAS,  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 

was  ratified  by  a  very  large  m^ority.    The  t  ^^ssed  Januant  W,  1870. 

official  returns  having  been  canvassed,  it  was  tj-       xv            ••          j>xx.i      .      je 

ascertained  that  88,970  ballots  had  been  cast  .Judging  the  provisions  of  this  law  insuffi- 

for  the  "old  constitution,"  and  98,286  for  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^}  ^^  ^^^  ^\  ^V'^  y\^  Governor 

"  new  constitution,"  showing  the  latter  to  have  f^^\  »  special  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the 

received  64,256  votes  more  than  the  former,  oegmmng  of  February,  requesting  the  passage 

By  a  proclamation,  dated  May  6th,  the  Gov-  ^^  »  j^^  enablmg  him  to  apply  the  proper 

ernor  announced  this  vote.  remedy,  sajing:"  As  not  a  single  arrest  has  y|t 

Various  offences  of  a  most  grave  and  alarm-  been  made  for  the  grossest  violation  of  already 

ing  character,  as  the  murdering  of  citizens  in  ©casting  laws,  although  such  violataons  have 

their  own  houses,  forcibly  entered,  and  the  been  frequent,  and  the  largest  rewards  allowed 

hanging  or  shooting  culprits  taken  out  of  the  jave  been  often  if  not  invariably  offered  to 

public  prisons,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  proper  bnng  tiie  offenders  to  justice,  it  may  be  fairly 

officers  who  had  them  in  custody,  were  re-  concluded  that  such  offenders  are  protects!  by 

ported  to  have  been  committed  in  the  State  by  organizations  adequate,  by  terrorism,  the  forc« 

masked  or  otherwise  disguised  persons,  who  ^^  numbers,  or  other  means,  to  effect  security 

had  escaped,  unpunished  and  unknown.    On  against  the  ordinary  civil  process  and  officers 

this  account,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  on  ^^  <^be  law.    The  public  misfortune  seems  not 

January  80, 1870,  inflicting  special  penalties  on  »«  much  a  want  of  law,  as  lack  of  power  to 

such  offenders,  as  follows:  enforce  that  we  have. '                 ^  ,.  .  ..  ^.^ 

A  bill  was  hereupon  introduoed,  but  it  did 

AW  ACT  10  PBxsBBVB  THE  PUBLIC  PEAOB.  ^^^  mcct  all  tho  requircmeuts  of  the  Govem- 

Seotiok  1.  JSe  U  tnaeUdhy  the  Gineral  Assembly  or's  recommendation,  "  as  it  restricted  him,  in 
o/theSCaUqf  Ttnna»u,  That  if  any  person  or  per-  ^^  appointment  bf  officers  to  keep  the  peace, 
8on8,  masked,  or  m  disguise,  shall  prowL  or  travel,  "^"^  "I'F"*"*';"^"''  "^  v^iv^xo  w  t^y^^  u^v  i^^ca^^, 
or  ride,  or  walk  through  the  country  or  towns  of  thia  w)  the  localities  where  tney  were  to  exercise 
State,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  jjeoce  or  to  the  alarm-  their  functions."  llie  General  Assembly,  bow- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  this  State,  on  ever,  deeming,  perhaps,  that  the  use  of  mili- 
oonviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  not  less  than  one  ^^ry  force  was  unnecessary  to  preserve  order 

hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  nve  hundred  dollars,     .    /•  ^  ax  i.       i ^  i  54.„*^„„!^«  vJTij^-i -jr^ 

and  imprisoned^  in  the  county  jaU  of  the  county  i°  ^«  »ta<^«»  ^^"^^  its  session  by  final  adjourn- 
wherein  convicted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  try-  ment,  about  a  month  after  the  Governor  s  mes- 
inff  the  case.  gage,  without  having  done  any  thing  decisive 

Beo.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  npon  the  matter 

^L^?^f«r\^ihfnJLmif^fnf'^^^^  -    Under  the  cii^umstances,  Governor  Senter 

snail  enter  upon  toe  premises  01  another,  or  aemana  i*jxxi.-nj       ir*i                   j.^     tt«i.i 

entrance  or  admisaion  into  the  house  or  enclosure  of  applied  to  the  i  ederal  Cjovernmcnt  for  United 

any  citizen  of  this  State,  it  shall  be  considered  States  troops,  dispatching  his  private  secretary 

prima  facie  that  his  or  their  intention  is  to  commit  to  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the  President 

\l^r^it^txL^'\^^t^^  ^^^  *^^*  purpose.  Some  influential  Repnbli- 
pereo^ir  pereJns  so  offe^S^'  shall, '5™n'S)nvi(^  fans  in  Tennessee  and  at  the  Federal  capital, 
tion,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  tne  peniten-  including  her  liepresentatives  in  Congress, 
tiary  not  less  than  ten  yours  nor  more  than  twenty  availed  themselves  of  the  GrOvemor^B  applica- 
y^f:^'  «T,.^.,  .3r«,  ..i.  tion  for  United  States  soldiers,  as  a  favorable 
o/p^^^iaf.oY~wU:gr^;^liJ;;A&  opportanity  for  executing  a  seemingly  precon- 
ing  through  the  towns  or  country  of  thU  State,  certed  plan  to  bring  about  a  reconstruction  of 
masked  or  in  disguise,  shall  or  may  assault  another  the  State  and  remand  her  to  a  territorial  con- 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  he,  or  they,  shall  be  deemed  dition,  with  a  provisory  government  under  mil- 
guilty  of  an  assault  with  an  attempt  to  commit  mur-  j^ary  rule  by  the  intervention  of  Congress, 
der  m  the  first  degree,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  »rK  Jl.  ^«„o«;i  *  ^«i^««*,'^«  ^#  ^^,^^^  a^«» 
shall  sutfer  death  by  hangiig:  Provided,  i\x^  jury  Th^7  caused  a  delega^on  of  negroes  from 
trying  the  cause  may  substitute  imprisonment  in  the  Tennessee  to  go  to  Washmgton  and  lay  before 
peniten tiarv  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  Congress  a  memorial  representing  that  outrages 
nor  more  than  twenbr-ono  years.  .  ,  „  ^  ^  on  Union  men,  especially  of  their  race,  perpe- 
4"Af'.fv{^d^^Je''5L^trd'c*ri^!  trat^l.by  those  who  in  the  late  war  fong^ht  for 
inol  Courts  of  this  BUte  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  secession,  were  SO  frequent,  of  so  heinous  a 
the  grand  juries  at  each  term  of  said  Court.  character,   yet  always    unpunished,  that   the 

Seo.  5.   Be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  jrrond  petitioners  must  implore  the  Federal  Govern- 

luries  of  this  State  shall  have  m  power  to  compel  n^^nt  to  protect  them  in  their  lives,  and  the  ex- 

the  attendance  of  witnesses  whenever  they  or  anv  .        i  *v»^:-  «:«:i  ^»-ki.«      n^«.*-I^««  *^^i,  4.i  ^ 

one  of  their  body  may  suspect  a  violation  of  any  of  ^rciso  of  their  civil  nghts.     Congress  took  the 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  matter  m  hand  and  a  Reconstruction  Commit- 

Seo.  Q.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  the  Governor  of  tee  convened  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 

the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  offer  a  reward  of  the  facts,  and   ascertaining  the   condition  of 

$3W  for  the  apprehcMipn  and  delivery  to  the  sheriff  ^  j      ^^     ^he  examination  of  witnesses,  and 

or  jailer  of  any  countv  in  this  State  any  person  who  ^r         ."s          ^'*««"  «€*mv**  v»   »» »vuvoo«^  «**xa 

may  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  second  or  third  other  evidence, 

section  of  this  act  This  attempt  at  reconstruction,  ipid  the  con- 
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templation  of  ovon  the  possibility  of  its  prov-  officered,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  committed 
ing  successful,  created  the  most  intense  anxiety  outrages  of  very  serious  character,  and  neither 
among  the  people  of  all  classes  in  the  State,  money  nor  law  had  been  able  to  reach  them ; " 
Not  only  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives,  said  that  "  outrages  throughout  the  State  had 
but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Repub-  decreased  in  frequency  from  1866  down  to  tlio 
Ucans,  deprecated  the  interference  of  Congress  close  of  1869,^'  at  about  which  time  several 
in  the  local  affairs  of  Tennessee,  as  a  crying  had  occurred,  which  he  enumerated,  some  of 
injustice,  subversive  of  aU  the  recognized  prin-  them  perpetrated  by  negroes  on  whites,  or  on 
ciples  of  self-government,  and  withiJ  as  a  public  each  other ;  some  by  whites  on  negroes,  os- 
calamity,  destructive  alike  of  the  vital  interests  pecially  such  as  were  under  custody  of  the 
of  the  State  in  general,  and  of  her  citizens  in  civil  officers  on  the  charge  of  crimes  committed 
particular.  As, to  the  foundation  upon  which  by  them ;  that,  these  cases  having  come  to  his 
it  was  sought  to  build  up  reconstruction,  the  knowledge,  he  had  requested  the  Legislature, 
people  almost  unanimously  averred  that  five-  by  a  special  message,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
sixths  of  the  alleged  outrages  were  false  and  means  to  repress  violence,  which  they  having 
mere  fabrications ;  that  the  largest  proportion  failed  to  do,  he  had  asked  for  military  aid 
of  those  which  had  really  occurred  were  not  of  from  the  United  States  Government ;  declaring 
a  recent  date,  but  of  years  past ;  that  their  also  to  the  committee  that  if  they  gave  him 
circumstances  were  immensely  exaggerated  for  troops  in  Tennessee  he  would  keep  order ;  said 
effect;  that  they,  with  few  exceptions,  were  that  his  information  was,  that  outrages  "wore 
not  caused  by  animosity  on  account  of  politi-  diminishing  since  January ;  "  that  a  great  part 
cal  opposition,  but  originated  in  personal  feuds  of  these  outrages  originated  in  political  antag- 
and  quarrels,  for  other  reasons,  as  is  the  case  on  ism,  the  others  could  not  be  traced  to  poli- 
with  people  in  ail  communities ;  and  finally,  tics,  but  were  such  as  occur  in  any  community ; 
tliat  the  outrages  were  reciprocal,  they  being  admitted  that  the  disfranchisement  of  so  many 
perpetrated  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  negroes  whites  had  had  its  effect  in  inflaming  the  bad 
and  Bepublicans  on  whites  and  Democrats,  as  feeling  in  the  State,  and  thought  that  their  en- 
vice  versa.  The  general  testimony  seemed  to  franchisement  ought  to  tend  to  allay  the  feel- 
be  that  crime  in  Tennessee  was  about  in  the  ing  of  jealousy  between  the  races ;  that  *Hhe 
same  proportion,  according  to  population,  as  in  enfranchisement  of  all  men  would  tend  to  pro- 
the  Northern  States,  and  less  row  than  it  had  duce  peace  in  the  country,''  declaring  that  **  his 
ever  been  since,  and  even  before,  the  late  civil  view  both  on  the  stump  and  in  his  conduct  had 
war,  been  to  encourage  that  idea;"  that  ** before 
A  delegation  from  Nashville,  consisting  of  the  war  Tennessee  was  about  as  other  commu- 
prominent  citizens,  proceeded  to  Washington  nities  with  reference  to  disorders,"  that  "now 
for  the  purpose  of  deprecating,  in  behalf  of  the  there  was  disorder,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  ho 
State,  the  threatened  reconstruction.  Actu-  could  not  say  how  much  of  it :  compared  with 
ated  by  the  same  motive,  the  Speakers  of  both  New  York,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
Ilouses  of  the  General  Assembly,  representing  habitants,  perhaps  there  was  more." 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  community,  After  the  Governor's  examination,  the  hear- 
went  to  the  Federal  capital  on  the  11th  of  ing  of  other  witnesses  on  the  subject  continued 
March,  1870,  and  testified  before  the  Commit-  for  some  time ;  but  the  reconstruction  project, 
tee  on  Reconstruction  as  to  the  actual  condi-  presenting  apparently  little  hope  of  success, 
tion  of  affairs  in  Tennessee.  On  their  return  seems  to  have  been  gradually  abandoned, 
home  two  weeks  after,  they  stated  that  the  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  embracing 
negro  delegation  from  Tennessee  had  pre-  the  end  of  1869  and  the  first  months  of  18T0, 
sented  at  Washington  the  memorial  aoove  two  bills  were  passed,  on  December  13th  and 
alluded  to,  "  but  were  unable  to  specify  any  February  24:tli,  respectively,  which  seem  im- 
particular  outrage  alleged  to  have  been  com-  portant  to  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  the  State  in 
mitted ;  and  that  the  majority  of  Eepublicans  regard  to  her  revenue.  The  former  repealed  all 
in  Congress  did  not  desire  the  reconstruction  laws  and  parts  of  laws  imposing  penalties  and 
of  Tennessee,  and  would  vote  against  it.  At  increased  taxation  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
the  same  time,  they  urged  on  the  people  the  The  latter,  whose  title  is,  "  An  act  to  sustain  the 
necessity  of  refuting  with  authentic  proofs  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  amend  the  revenue 
charges  made  against  them."  •  laws  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
Governor  Sentor  also  was  invited  by  the  duced  the  State  tax  one-half,  yet  enlarged  the 
Keconstruction  Committee  to  appear  before  basis  of  taxation  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
them  and  testify  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  which  public  revenue  would  not  be  materially  dimin- 
he  did,  his  examination  having  taken  place  on  ished  by  its  operation.  The  first  section 
the  9th  and  12th  of  April,  1870.  The  sub-  enumerates  the  several  kinds  of  property  to  be 
stance  of  his  testimony  ana  answers  to  the  taxed,  and  the  second  determines  the  rate  of 
various  questions  proposed  by  the  committee  the  tax,  as  follows :  "  Be  it  further  enacted, 
may  be  set  down  as  folloyrs :  He  expressed  his  That  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  for 
opinion,  concerning  the  so-called  iu-klux,  to  State  purposes  on  the  value  of  the  property 
be,  "  that  there  must  be  a  very  stringent  or-  enumerated  above  and  upon  the  capitd,  as 
ganization,  not  only  well  organized,  but  well  now  defined  by  law,  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
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trade  ♦  *  ♦  the  sum  of  twenty  cejits  on  every  shows  that  in  1866  the  sum  of  $612,250,  in 

hundred  dollars  of  said  property  and  capital."  United  States  7-30  bonds,  was  deposited  as 

This  act  was  subsequently  repealed,  or  modi-  school-fund  in  the  Tennessee  National  Bank 

fied,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  taxation,  which  was  established  at  Memphis  in  1865, 

During  the  summer  session  of  May  and  the  fol-  and  afterward  failed,  whereby  the  State  lost 

lowing  months  a  tax  bill  was  introduced,  vari-  above  $200,000  on  that  deposit.    The  president 

ously  amended  and  finally  concurred  in  by  of  the  bank  testified  before  the  investigating 

both  Houses  on  July  6th,  "making  the  tax  committee,  and  filed  a  written  statement  a8 

forty  instead  of  twenty  fcents  on  every  hundred  part  of  his  testimony,  revealing  tie  fact  that 

dollars' worth  of  taxable  property,  and  increa*-  nis  bank  was  appointed  fiscal  agent  of  tho 

ing  the  tax  on  privileges."    At  the  following  State,  and  became  the  depository  of  her  funds, 

session,  which  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  De-  including  the  school-fund,  through  the  political 

cember,  that  rate  was  still  further  increased,  a  influence  brought  to  bear  in  its  favor  by  the 

new  revenue  law  having  then  been  enacted  leading  Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  and  out 

which  provides  "that  the  State  tax  on  every  of  it,  in  the  State,  "with  the  understanding 

hundrea  dollars'  worth  of  property  upon  which  that  this  bank  was  to  support  the  Republican 

taxes  are  by  law  allowed  for  State  purposes,  party  and  be  their  financial  agent,  and  ftimish 

shall  be  sixty  cents ;  " — ^that  is,  thirty  cents,  if  money  to  *  run  the  machine '  whenever  they 

not  paid  in  depreciated  State  money.    Other  wanted  it."   He  mentions  a  number  of  them  by 

less  material  alterations  were  made  by  this  act,  name,  and  also  several  sums  paid  them  by  him- 

slightly  increasing  the  tax  on  merchants,  riul-  self  and  his  agents  on  different  occasions.     In 

road  and  insurance  companies.  his  written  statement,  dated  April,  1870,  he 

The  Legislature  deliberated  at  this  session  on  says :  "  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  advanced 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  general  and  local  to  them  by  which  to  perpetuate  their  power 
importance  relating  to  State  and  county  finan-  in  Memphis,  through  the  metropolitan  police 
oial  affairs,  internal  improvements,  delinquent  of  that  city.    Constant  applications  and  assess^ 
railroads,  charitable  institutions,  the  education  ments  were  made  upon  me  for  money  to  sup- 
of  youth  in  various  branches  of  instruction,  and  port  the  party  in  its  manipulation  of  State  and 
other  matters.    What  most  excited  the  people^s  local  politics.    A  good  deal  of  money  was  used 
interest,  however,  was  the  report  presented  to  by  the  agents  of  the  bank  and  myself  among 
the  General  Assembly  joint  committee  of  six  the  leading  and   prominent  members  of  the 
appointed  to  investigate  the  frauds  alleged  to  Legislature  of  1866-'67,  as  also  among  leading 
have  been  perpetrated  on  the.  school-fund  of  and  prominent  Republican  politicians  in  other 
the  State.    This  committee  had  been  appointed  sections  of  the  State,  in  the  appointment  of 
on  November  11,  1869,  and  on  February  28,  this  bank  as  fiscal  agent."    As  to  what  money 
1870,   authorized  to  prosecute  the  work  of  was  used  in  these  transactions,  which  the  pres- 
their  investigation  during  the  recess  of  the  ident  seems  to  regard  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
General  Assembly.    The  Bank  of  Tennessee  bank's  failure,  he  stated :  "  The  capital  was  but 
was  the  custodian  of  this  fund,  which,  from  the  $100,000;  and  to  discharge  all  the  indebted- 
statement  last  made  by  tho  bank  in  1868,  ap-  ness  of  the  bank  occasioned  by  the  draws  made 
pears  to  have  consisted  of  $663,752.65,  gold  to  meet  the  obligations  to  pay  members  of  tho 
and  silver,  "  put  up  in  kegs  and  boxes,  and  Legislature  and  others  mentioned  in  this  depo- 
sealed."    These  were  removed  from  the  State  sition,  the  funds  of  tho  bank  were  used  indis- 
in  1863  and  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  dif-  criminately,  also  my  personal  funds." 
ferent  banks  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  except  one  For  several  days  during  this  session  the  two 
bag  containing  $50,000,  which  was  placed  in  Houses  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose 
the  counting-room  of  a  firm  doing  business  in  of  choosing  the  State  Secretary,  the  Comp- 
that  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  cashier  of  troUer,  and  tho  Treasurer,  whom  the  new  con- 
the  bank.    Subsequently  he  kept  this  keg  by  stitution  empowers  them  to  elect.    The  candi- 
him  at  his  lodgings,  and  finally  removed  it  to  dates  for  each  ofiice  were  numerous,  and  tho 
tho  house  of  an  Italian,  a  short  distance  from  ballotings  more  so.    The  final  result  was  ob- 
Augusta.    Soon  after  the  surrender,  the  Italian  tained  on  May  22d,  the  oflScers  elected  being — 
returned  to  his  country,  and  since  that  time  Thomas  H.  Butler  for  Secretary  of  State, 'Ed- 
nothing  more  has  been  known  in  reference  to  win  R.  Pennebaker  for  Comptroller,  and  Wil- 
the  keg ;  whereupon  the  report  says :  "  From  Kara  Morrow  for  Treasurer, 
impressions  derive  dfrom  various  sources,  and  The  general  election  for   the  purpose  of 
the  inferences  and  circumstantial  evidence  af-  choosing  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
forded  the  commission  by  the  various  witness-  held  in  August,  as  ordained  by  the  constitu- 
es,  they  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  tion,  and  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
than  that  through  the  Italian  and  the  cashier  judges  elected :  P.  Turney,  I.  L.  T.  Sneed,  A. 
the  State  has  ultimately  become  loser  to  the  0.  JP.  Nicholson,  T.  A.  B.  Nelson,  James  W. 
amount  of  $50,000  in  gold   ♦    *    *    The  com-  Deaderick,  and  Thomas  I.  Freeman.     They 
mittee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  all  received  a  m^'ority  of  90,000  votes  over  the 
things,  it  would  be  wisest  to  allow  this  to  go  Republican  candidates,  who  received  less  than 
into  the  general  account  of  losses  that  have  so  19,000.    Six  of  them  were  now  elected  in  or- 
long  burdened  tho  State,"    The  report  further  der  that  they  might  hold  two  different  courts  . 
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in  two  judicial   districts  for  the. same  term,  JRetolotd^  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff,  as 

and  thus  dispose  of  the  accumulated  business  "^^^^  ^  'he  aubstitute  lately  introduced  in  the  House 

♦i,«  fl^/^n»».  K«f  ^rs  +T^A  -fli-flf  «ror.«Ti»^  ^/^/.^..fn^  of  Kepresentativog,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

the  sooner ;  but  on  the  first  vacancy  occnrrmg  ^^^^  ^  ^   .  ^^J^  ^^^^bery  of  the  labor  and  Indus- 

among  them,  it  should  not  be  fiJled,  when  their  try  of  the  country ;  that  they  are  solely  designed  to 

number  shall  be  five  ever  afterward.     They  aavanoe  the  interests  of  a  few  monopolists,  and  that 

were  qualified  by  Governor  Senter  on  Septem-  this  should  no  longer  exist ;  and  that  no  candidate  is 

ber  10th,  and  on  the  11th  they  met,  organized  r°'^?^^°J"''ffr  T^^^  '^''*  !f -^^''f  of  a  low  reve- 

.V        ^1          ^    ■*           "^  J           i.  •      J  nue  tann,  which  closely  approximates  to  free  trade : 

among  themselves,  and  opened  court  m  due  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  Jiny  tariff,  the  necessaries 

form,  when  Judge  Nelson  announced  that,  by  of  life  should  be  free  of  duty, 

the  unanimous  consent  of  the  bench,  Judge  *  Beaolved^  That  the  internal  revenue  sj^stem  of  the 

A.  0.  P.  Nicholson  would  be  the  Chief  Justice,  "^nited  States  is  oppressive  in  its  exactions;  that  it 

Early  in  November,  18T0,  a  suit  was  insti-  !?„^Sii^rd"t:^;.%?„tJSrd?a^Z;Bho^^^ 

tnted  against  three  of  the  judges  of  the  bu-  abolished ;  that  the  tax  itself  should  be  collected  by 

prenie  Court  by  writs  of  quo  warranto,  served  State  and  county  officers  j  and  that  the  multiphoation 

on  Chief-Justice  Nicholson,  Judge  Nelson,  and  of  Federal  officers  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  eats  out 

Judge  Sneed,  commanding  them  to  appear  be-  geK-e?tokbor  fo^^^^ 

fore  tlie  United  States  Court,  and  show  by  *^^?^  That'*thepScrorthe''Qovwnme^^ 

what  authority  they  held   their  omces    and  theenforoement  of  the  revenue  laws  which  authorizes 

emoluments,  the-  basis  of  the  suit  being  that  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  propertv  of  the 

they  are  laboring  under  the  disqualification  citizens  and  their  imprisonment,  aided  by  the  bayo- 

imposed  by  the  fourteenth   amendment.     It  net»  ^»thouttrial  bv  jury  and  convw^^^^ 

:    ^      .  .,  -^            wwi.«^^«^ui*    alXA'cl±^A.txM^iu.v.      J.V  give  of  the  rights  of  thc  peoplc,  aud  lu  coutrttvcntion 

13  a  civil  process,  based   on   an  information  of  the  Constitution,  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 

which  the  said  judges  were  cited  to  answer,  by  doned. 

plea  or  otherwise,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Beeolved,  That  we  denounce  the  profligacy  in  the 

January,    1871.      It   was  generally  supposed  present  adb[iinistration  of  the  FederdGoN^rnment; 

♦T.««-  4-Ur:  '^^r.i-r.rr*-  r.f  ♦T.;«  «.,;«■  ^«b  ♦  t» «  «^«?«^  thc  corruptiou  which  has  entered  all  its  official  sto- 

that  the  pretext  of  this  suit  was  the  opinion  ^ions;  the  favoritism  which,  overiooking  fitness  for 


Confederate"  States  were  entitled  to  equal  bel-  £i^Lf  ?Ji^  offa^ll*^^^^^ ^J^^^J^^^rl^tTa^;  ^ 
-,.  i.     •  1 X        'i.!.    XI.     TT  'i.  J    oj.  X     11     1      mana^res  its  affairs  with  such  embarrassment  and 

ligerent  rights^  with  the  United  States,"  al-  disaster  to  the  mutual  interests  of  its  people  at  home, 
though  this  principle  had  been  proclaimed  in  and  with  such  disregard  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
the  decisions  of  other  cases  by  the  former  Su-    of  its  citizens  abroad. 

Bsiolved,  That  we  regard  the  act  recently  passed 

lament  as 


invasion 

the  best 

_     ts  nncon- 

ter  the  commencement  of  the  court  that  prose-  ditional  repeal.  *   /    '           ,  ,     ^  ,     ,  ^ 

cutions   would   be  commenced."     Meantime  ^f^^'**^,  That  the  Bower  of  the  Federal  Qoveni- 

.1     c3       rs       *.        i.*       J*      'x -f   1  X      -i.  ment  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  on  the  bonds  of  the 

the  Supreme  Court  continued  to  sit  dnd  try  its  united  States  is  dear  and  unquestioned,  and  we  de- 
causes  as  if  nothmg  had  occurred.  After  a  mand  of  Congress  that  a  share  of  taxation  equal  to  a 
brief  adjournment  of  about  two  weeks  from  fair  average  of  the  amount  levied  in  each  State  on 
the  middle  of  November,  it  held  its  session  for  ™o?®y  loaned,  ghaU  be  assessed  and  coUected  from 

the  December  terra  in  Nashville.  ^Tr^T'^^i'^Tt;:  .nnn,«^  fv>  ♦>,«  .^.^  .f 

m,      ^               ,.            J   -r*              x«       •*•  JCaolvea.  inat  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  ot 

The  Conservative  and  Democratic  citizens  national  banks,  and  urge  the  immediate  repeal  of 

of  the  State  assembled  in  convention  at  Nash-  the  law  creating  them ;  and  that,  in  place  of  the  notes 

ville,  on  the  13th  of  September,  "  for  the  pur-  ^^  such  banks,  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States 

pose  of  nommating  a  candidate  for  Governor,  ^  ^?J^^^t^^u' -n              v              ^.^  a 

^^A  4f^^  ♦«!,: «„?!,   « 4.1  «-«*««   ^     ^       u  Jw«)«>«»,  That  the  Democracy  here  assembled  sym- 

and  for  taking  such  other  stops  as  may  be  pathize  with  the  efforts  of  all  people  struggling  for 

deemed  necessary  to  secure  a  thorough  organ-  self-government ;  and  we  denounce  the  poucy  of  the 

ization."     This  meeting  nominated  John   0.  party  in  power  to  reduce  whole  States  in  our  Union 

Brawn  by  acclamation,  and  adopted  the  fol-  ^  *  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  General  Govern- 

lowing  platform :  Jieiolved,  That  the  present  Adminstration  of  the 
We,  the  representatives  of  the  Deraocratio  party  Federal  Government  has  been  persistently  subver- 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  here  in  convention  awera-  "^?  ?f  the  rights  of  the  States,  invasive  of  the  Fed- 
bled,  forgetting  all  past  dfiflferences,  and  deprecating  ?*1  Constitution,  necessardv  tending  to  centrohza- 
all  attempts  to  engender  old  animosities,  meeting  on  **°?  ^^  ^^^  annihilation  of  local  self-«oyemment, 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  animated  by  common  and,  unless  repudiated  by  the  country,  wDl  mevitably 
hopes  anS  purposes,  do  heartily  unite  for  the  support  ^S^^  V^  the  destruction  of  republican  liberty. 
onS  vindi<Jation  of  the  princmles  and  plicy  mtH  ,  ^^»«f,  That  this  convention  tenders  its  thanks 
claimed  by  the  great  national  Democracy.  *^  the  nation^  Bomooracy  of  the  North  who  have 
Jieiolod,  That  the  Southern  States  should  be  im-  ^  ^^^^7  vindioated  the  great  principles  herein  an- 
mediatel V  restored  to  their  rights  under  the  Consti-  5?^?<»^i  and  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  will  coij 
tution  of  the  United  States  as  sovereign  States  of  the  1"^"^  "^^^  ^^'^  *^*  P*^^^  ^  *^®  maintenance  of 
American  Union.  free  government. 

Jiesohed,  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  -,             -  ,,             .      „        ^^    .  j.    ^x^    c,.  . 

under  political  disabilities,  should  be  immediately  The  word  "sovereign"  appUed  to  the  States 

relieved  therefrom.  in  the  first  of  the  foregouig  resolutions  was 
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subsequently  objected  to  by  many  even  among 
Democrats  and  Conservatives,  as  if  it  implied 
the  doctrine  of  secession.    This,  and  the  sup- 

Sosed  disagreement  between  himself  and  Mr. 
irown  on  some  other  points  of  State  policy, 
induced  A.  S.  Colyar  to  announce  himself  an 
independent  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
same  campaign.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  de- 
fended the  use  of  the  word  "sovereign"  as 
proper,  indicating  only  the  rights  belonging 
and  reserved  to  the  States,  as  such,  by  the 
Constitution,  yet  excluding  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, which  ho  repudiated.  Mr.  Colyar  sub- 
sequently withdrew  his  name,  saying:  "  Since 
hearing  the  speech  of  General  Brown,  I  have 
concluded  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  for 
Governor.  In  reference  to  the  three  questions 
of  State  policy  which  prompted  me  first  to 
become  a  candidate,  I  find  that  General  Brown 
and  myself  agree," 

The  Republicans  nominated  as  their  candi- 
date for  Governor  W*  H.  Wisener. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  State  ticket  by  a  large  minority. 
The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  tlie  State 
was  120,479,  of  which  78,979  were  given  to 
Jolm  0.  Brown,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  and '41,300  to  W.  H.  Wisener,  the 
Republican  candidate,  showing  the  msyority  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  to  have  been  37,479. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
elected  on  November  8th  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Of  26  Senators  returned  from  their 
respective  districts,  22  were  Democrats  and  8 
Republicans.  As  to  the  Representatives,  59 
were  returned,  of  whom  48  were  Democrats 
and  11  Republicans. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Alaska. — Alaska,  which  was  acquired  from  the 
Russian  Emperor  by  the  United  States  in  1867, 
at  an  expense  of  $7,200,000,  still  remains  an 
unorganized  territory.  Its  population  consists 
of  about  2,000  whites  and  60,000  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  The  only  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory which  have  as  yet  rendered  any  profit  to 
the  Government  or  to  private  enterprise  are 
its  furs  and  fisheries,  though  timber  is  abundant, 
and  minerals  have  been  found  in  some  localities. 
Some  specimens  of  a  dense  bituminous  coal 
have  been  collected  near  Cook's  Inlet,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Sitka,  where  it  is  found  in 
beds  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet 
in  thickness,  lying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  surface.  It  has  been  found  quite  ser- 
viceable for  generating  steam  on  board  the 
Government  vessels.  The  Government  main- 
tains its  authority  over  this  vast  Territory  by 
means  of  a  small  company  of  officials  at  Sitka. 
It  is  connected  with  the  military  department 
of  the  Pacific,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  A  movement  was  begun  in 
Congress  at  the  session  of  December,  1870,  to 
have  Alaska  organized  as  a  county  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  but  the  proposition  was  not 
carried  through. 

Abizona. — ^Tho  Territory  of  Arizona  lies  on 


the  borders  of  Mexico,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
districts  on  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ari- 
zona Territory  for  the  years  1870  and  1860 : 


OOUKTIES. 

1«7«. 

I9v0« 

Mohave 

179 
1,621 

Pima 

TavApai 

Yoma 

Total 

0,668 

6,48S 

Tucson,  the  capital,  has  been  inhabited  over 
one  hundred  years,  and  has  now  a  population 
of  nearly  3,000.  Prescott,  the  former  capital, 
has  1,200  inhabitants,  and  Arizona  City  has 
600.  These  are  the  principal  towns.  There 
are  no  railroads  or  telegraphs,  and  no  public 
schools  in  the  Territory.  The  population  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  mostly  acquired  ftom  Mexico  with  the 
Territory.  There  are  some  valuable  mines  in 
Arizona,  which  are  worked  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent with  profitable  results,  and  many  districts 
are  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  is  the  merciless  depredations  of  the 
Apache  Indians.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  many  accounts  of  attacks  upon  persons 
and  property  in  the  outlying  settlements  and 
on  the  lines  of  travel.  The  military  force  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Territory  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000,  and  the  people  are  forced  to  protect 
themselves  by  volunteer  companies.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  last  message,  recommended  the 
organization  of  military  companies  in  all  the 
settlements,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
savages  so  far  as  possible.  A.  K.  P.  Safford  is 
the  Governor,  and  Richard  0.  McCormick 
represents  the  Territory  in  Congress.  The 
latter  is  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  over 
P.  R.  Brady,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a 
m«\jority  of  670. 

Colorado. — Colorado,  situated  as  it  is  on 
the  direct  line  of  travel  through  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  region,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  development  of  its  resources. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Colo- 
rado Territory  for  the  years  I860  and  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe... 

Bent 

Bowlder 

Cl«ar  Creek. 
CoDeioe .... 

CoBtlila 

Douglas 

SlPaBO 

Fremont.... 

Gllpto 

Greenwood. 
Haerfluio . . . 
JeiferBon«,.. 
Lake.....*.. 

Lannier 

Las  Animas 

Park 

Pnebla 

Ho^ache. . . 
Snmmit .... 
Weld 


Total, 


1870. 


1860. 


6,829 

599 

1,«»9 

1^G86 

9i,fi04 

i,n» 

1,888 

fl6T 

1,064 

6,400 

510 

lb,«60 

S,890 

623 

888 

4M 

447 

S,Sfl6 

804 

S68 

1,4'» 

80,706 


84,277 
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The  natural  advantages  of  the  Territory  are 
great  and  of  various  kinds.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1870  it  produced 
860,000  bushels  of  wheat,  676,000  bushels  of 
coro,  826,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and 
800,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Its  mines  are  also 
rich,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  their  treasures.  Gold  and  silver 
were  shipped  from  the  Territory  during  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  $6,464,000.  A  school 
of  mines  has  been  founded  at  Golden  City,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  6th 
of  August.  The  entire  wealth  of  the  Territory 
has  been  stated  at  $60,000,000,  or  about  $1,260 
for  every  individual  of  the  population.  PubUo 
lands  were  sold  mostly  to  actual  settlers,  to 
the  amount  of  274,677  acres  during  the  year. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  has  about 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Its 
trade  during  the  year  amounted  to  $10,000,000, 
and  its  manufactures  to  $1,000,000.  Four  rail- 
roads converge  there,  the  first  of  which  was 
completed  on  the  24th  of  Jane  lost,  and  several 
others  are  in  course  of  construction. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Territory  is  the  formation  of  colonies.  The 
Union  Colony,  organized  in  New  York,  pur- 
chased land  and  took  possession  in  ApriL  The 
colonists  each  paid  $186  for  their  membership, 
and  their  land  cost  fi*om  $3  to  $4  per  acre. 
They  founded  the  town  of  Greeley,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  numbered  1,200  inhabitants. 

There  was  a  spirited  political  canvass  in  the 
Territory  for  the  election  of  local  officers  and  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  Republicans  met  in 
convention  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  nominated 
Jerome  B.  Chaifee  for  member  of  Congress.  In 
their  resolutions  they  indorsed  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Grant,  favored  immigration, 
but  condemned  the  "importation  of  coolies," 
and  asked  for  aid  from  the  General  Government 
in  the  construction  of  pnblio  works.  The. 
Democratic  Convention  was  held  on  the  26th 
of  July.  George  W.  Miller  was  nominated  for 
Congress^  and  a  platform  adopted  containing 
.the  following  resolutions  among  others: 

Betoloedy  That  we  denoonoe  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
Indian  afliura  on  the  frontier;  that  Indian  depreda- 
tions of  the  most  atrocious  character  go  unpiuiished ; 
that  oar  homes  are  burned,  our  wives  and  children 
ravished  and  murdered,  our  property  destroyed,  and 
our  repeated  cries  for  protection  are  oidy  answered 
by  the  appointment  of  another  Quaker  Indian  agent. 

Beaolvea,  That  we  favor  the  taxation  of  United 
States  bonds  on  the  same  basis  as  other  propertv ; 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  oank- 
ing,  as  unjust,  and  favor  the  substitution  of  Treasury 
notes  for  national-bank  notes,  thereby  saving  annu- 
ally milUons  to  the  Gk>veniment  in  mterost  pidd  to 
the  national  banks. 

Bssolved^  That  the  Democratic  ^arty  now.  as  of  old, 
i^  opposed  to  a  high  protective  tariff:  that  tne  people 
of  tne  West  have  long  groaned  unaer  unequal  laws 
and  unjust  taxation,  which  the  Eastern  States  have 
continually  imposed  upon  the  West :  equal  and  exact 
justice  shall  be  the  rallying-ory  of  tne  Democracy. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  chpice  of  Chaffee, 
the  Republican  candidate.    The  total  vote  cast 


was  11,508,  of  which  Chaffee  received  6,460,  and 
Miller  5,058,  making  Chaffee^s  m^ority  1,892. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Territorial 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  granting  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women,  but  after  an  extended 
debate  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  10.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Legislature  was  one  providing  for  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  one  establishing  an 
agricultural  college. 

Dakota. — ^The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  first 
organized  in  1861,  but  shice  that  time  Wyoming 
has  been  set  off  from  its  western  side.  Its 
present  area  is  152,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  14,181.  A  school  system  has  been 
established,  and  something  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  The 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  will  cross  it  from  east  to  west,  will  un- 
doubtedly give  a  strong  impulse  to  its  growth. 
The  capital  is  Yankton,  and  the  present  Gov- 
ernor is  A.  J.  Faulk.  M.  K.  Armstrong,  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  to  represent  Dakota  in  the 
Forty-second  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Da- 
kota Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


CJOUNTIES. 

1870. 

1860. 

BoQhomme 

COS 
168 

fm 

153 

S,621 

87 

87 

6 

7ia 

855 
1,218 

887 
8.507 
2,097 

2,091 

Brookinj^ 

BaflUo 

Cbarlea  Mix 

Clay 

Denel 

Hatehins 

Jnyne 

Lincoln 

Pein!>ina. 

Todd 

Union 

Tankton 

Unorganized  portion  of  Ter- 
ritory  

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  »  • 

Total 

14,181 

4,887 

Idaho. — ^Thd  Territory  of  Idaho  has  an  area 
of  96,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
14,998.  The  Territory  was  organized  in  1868, 
though  it  has  since  been  diminished  in  extent 
by  the  formation  of  Montana.  The  capital  is 
Boise  City.  The  present  Governor  is  Samuel 
Bard,  and  Samuel  A.  Merrit,  Democrat,  repre- 
sents the  Territory  in  Congress.  A  proposition 
to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  was  lost 
in  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  by  a  tie- 
vote.  Idaho  is  a  rich  mining  district,  the  placer 
mines  being  among  the  richest  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Idaho 
Territory  for  the  year  1870: 


COUNTIX8. 

isro. 

Ada 

2,m5 

689 

Alcnras '. 

Boise 

8,888 
«49 

Idaho 

Lemhi 

988 

Ne»  Percee 

1,607 

1,922 

1,718 

732 

Oneldo 

Onybee , •'. 

Shoshone. ] 

ToUl 

14,998 
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Indian  Tebbitort. — The  Indian  Territory  be  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  the  Senecas, 

still  remains  unorganized,  though  several  hills  Wjandottes,  and  Shawnees,  to  one  Senator, 

have  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  its  or-  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of 

ganization  under  the  name  of  Oklahoma.    The  one  member  from  each  nation,  and  an  addi- 

present  population  is  about  17,000,  mostly  In-  tional  member  for  every  1,000  of  population^ 

dians  and  negroes.    The  principal  tribes  now  or  fractional  part  thereof  over  600,  no  person 

occupying   this    district    are   the  Choctaws,  to  be  entitled  to  the  office  of  member  of  the 

Ghickasaws,  Oreeks,    Seminoles,    Cherokees,  General  Assembly  but  honorjide  citizens  of  the 

and  Osages,  some  of  whom  were  transferred  nation,  who  may  have  attained  the  age  of 

thither  from  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  twenty -five  years.    The  term  of  office  is  to  .bo 

G-ovemment  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  for  two  years,  and  the  mode  of  election  is  by 

the  sum  of  $1,600,000,  yielding  an  annual  in-  qualified  voters,  according  to  the  laws  and 

come  of  over  $100,000.    The  tribes  have  ceded  usages  of  the  nations  voting.    The  compensa- 

nearly  40,000,000  acres  of  their  lands  to  the  tion  is  fixed  at  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four  dol- 

United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  Ter-  lars  for  every  twenty  miles  travelling,  going 

ritory  would  open  these  to  settlement.    The  and  coming  by  the  shortest  practical  route, 

chie&  oppose  this  movement.    In  convoking  a  and  no  member  to  receive  pay  for  more  than 

council  of  his  people  on  this  question.  Colonel  thirty  days  in  any  one  annual  sessiou.    The 

Wright,  chief  of  the  Choctaws,  said:  General  Assembly  has  the  power  to  legislate 

_^      _        ,     _  ^^   .        ,.  .  ,     ^  .  J  iipon  any  but  the  following  subjects:  Those 

by  Witoriai^^^^^^^  pertaining  to  intercourse  and  relations  of  the 

fifiould  CongreBs  l)e  once  allowed,  without  railing  a  Ii"iian  Territory,  the  arrest  and  extradition  of 

voice  against  it  on  our  pai-t,  to  legislate  over  you  on  criminals  escaping  from  one  to  another  nation, 

the  ground  of  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend-  the  administration  of  justice  between  the  mem- 

ment  tothe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  they  ^^^^  of  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 

will  claim  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  ««.„^^„  ^i.v^»  4.-k««  ♦i,«.  •««4-;^^<.   <.*,/)  4\,^  ^^^^ 

have  not  already  done  it.  Then  there  will  be  no  enS  persons  other  than  the  nations,  and  the  com- 

of  legislation  over  your  lands  until  your  lands  are  Daon  defence  and  safety  of  the  nations  of  said 

donated  away  to  other  parties,  who  have  no  port  or  Territory.     There  are  several  other  provisions 

parcel  with  you  in  landed  rights,  and  to  other  inter-  pertaining  to  the  legislative  department  which 
ests  than  yours.    You  liave  only  to  look  back  to  identical  with  those  in  the  Constitution  of 

your  former  homes  and  lands  in  the  State  of  M.1B818-  !v      tt  'i.   i    csi.  a  hm       •   j*  •  i   ^^-,,^-   • 

Bippi  to  convince  you  of  what  is  asserted,  a  portion  ^^^   United    States.      Iho   judicial  power  ib 

of  which  was  donated  awa^r  by  acts  of  Congress  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  three  District 

without  compensating  us  a  single  cent,  and  witnout  Courts,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  maybe  pro- 

our  consent,  to  railroad  and  school  purposes,  for  the  y^^ed  bv  law.     Three  district  judges  constitute 

benefit  of  that  State,  to  our  loss  and  lasting  injury,  ^    a„,^«™rv   rir^««*   ■».v./^««    Ay>nTrAwL/i    {»    «&«««; 

not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  posterity.  WhSt  hiS  »  Supreme  Court  when  convened   m  Berai- 

been  done,  may  be  done  again.  annual  session  at  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

One  judge  is  to  retire  ftom  office  every  two 

A  general  council  of  the  tribes  of  the  Terri-  years,  and  the  official  term  is  six  years.    The 

tory  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  Supreme    Court    has    appellate    jurisdiction 

Ockmulgee,  at  which  a  constitution  for  their  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  original  jurisdic- 

UDited  government  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  tion  is  prescribed  by  law,  but  cannot  interfere 

52  to  8,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  people,  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  retained 

Pending  the  action,  the  council  acljourned  to  by  each  nation  in  the  treaties  of  1866.    The 

June  5,  1871.  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  trade 

Article  1  of  the  constitution  defines  the  and  intercourse  between  the  several  nations, 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  guar-  and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  legislation  of, 
antees  to  each  nation  entering  into  the  con-  the  government.  The  other  provisions  touch- 
tract  the  same  right  to  transact  commerce  and  ing  the  judiciary  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
exchange  in  any  of  said  nations  which  each  States.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
has  in  its  own,  subject  only  to  conformity  with  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  is  two  years, 
the  treaty  of  the  United  States  and  such  laws  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  powers 
as  may  be  enacted  according  to  the  provisions  and  duties  are  such  as  usually  pertain  to  the 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  2  distributes  the  office  in  the  States.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
powers  of  the  government  into  executive,  le-  a  secretary,  who  is  to  be  ez  officio  treasurer ; 
gislative,  and  judicial  departments.  Article  3  also  ior  an  attoruey-general,  district  attoi-neys, 
vests  the  legidative  power  in  the  General  As-  marshals,  and  deputies, 
serably,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Montana. — The  population  of  Montana,  ac- 
Representatives,  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  cording  to  the  Federal  census  for  1870,  is  dis- 
one  member  from  every  nation,  the  population  tributed  as  shown  in  the  table  on  pa^  713.  The 
of  which  shall  equal  2,000,  and  one  additional  marshal  estimated  tlie  number  of  Indians  be- 
member  from  every  additional  2,000,  or  frac-  longing  to  ti'ibes  in  the  Territory  at  18,000, 
tional  part  thereof  greater  than  1,000,  provided  The  principal  towns  are:  Helena,  •8.713  in- 
that  the  nations  whose  individual  population  habitants ;  Virginia  City  (the  capital),  867 ; 
does  not  equal  2,000  may  unite  and  be  repre-  Deer  Lodge,  789;  Diamond  City,  460;  Benton 
sented  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  provided  further.  City,  436 ;  Bannock  City,  381 ;  Eadersbnrg, 
that  the  Ottawas,  Peorias,  and  Quapaws,  shall  811 ;  Boseman  City,  168. 
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COUNTIES. 

1870. 

Bejiver  HcAd 

TSi 

Blsf  Horn 

88 

Ghoteaa.  ••• , 

517 

Da  W8UI1 .-. 

177 

"Deer  Lodge 

4,964 

Gallatin... 

1,679 

JclTsrBon 

1,581 

Lewis  and  Clarke ." 

6,041 

Madiaoo 

a,684 

Mcagber 

1.887 

Mit^'^a)*. .....,-- 1 

8,554 

ToUl 

90,694 

COUNTIES. 


Arizona 

Bemalllle . . 

ColAix 

I)ofla  Afia.. 

Grant 

Lincoln.... 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba. 
Santa  Afia., 
Santa  F6... 
San  Miguel. 
Socorro..^. 

Tuo3 

Valencia... 


the  Territory  have  suffered 
year  from  the  depredations 
feeling  with  which  they  re- 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
from  the  following  resolit- 
a  mass  meeting  in  Gallatin 


The  people  of 
much  during  the 
of  Indians.  The 
gard  the  original 
may  he  inferred 
tions  adopted  at 
County : 

Betoloed,  That  the  Indian  of  poetry  and  romance 
is  not  the  Indian  of  fact ;  the  rormer  is  said  to  be 
noble,  magnanimous,  faithful,  and  brave ;  the  latter 
we  know  to  be  possessed  of  every  attribute  of  beast- 
ly depravity  and  ferocity. 

Bs9oh9d^  That  the  mountain  Indian  can  never  un- 
derstand the  amenities  of  civilized  life — ^ho  puts  no 
faith  in  treaties,  and  makes  his  pledges  and  promises 
with  intent  to  disregard  them  when  interest  or  ca- 
price shfldl  dictate.  The  hospitality  and  kindness  of 
the  white  settler  he  imputes  to  oowardioe,  and  the 
largessess  and  annuities  of  the  white  man^s  govern- 
ment are  received  with  the  belief  that  that  govern- 
ment fears  him. 

Retolved^  That  foroe  is  the  only  anniment  that  will 
effectually  persuade  him  to  peace  and  friendsiup,  as 
the  now  peaceful  conduct  of  the  Bannocks,  Snakoa, 
and  Utes,  sufiioiently  attests. 

The  same  meeting  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  people  to  Colonel  Baker  for  the  severe 
punishment  which  he  had  dealt  out  to  the  Pie- 
gan  Indians  for  depredations  committed  in  the 
Territory  daring  the  preceding  winter. 

The  Territorial  election  occurred  on  the  1st 
of  August,  and  the  Democrats  were  very  gen- 
erally victorious.  M.  Cavana^h  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  Governor  of  the 
Territory  is  James  M.  Ashley. 

New  Mexico. — ^New  Mexico  has  an  area  of 
124,450  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  91,- 
852.  The  capital  is  Santa  F6,  which  has  4,- 
600  inhabitants.  The  Governor  is  Wm.  A.  Pile, 
formerly  of  Missouri,  the  Secretary,  Mc^or 
Henry  Wetter,  and  the  Chief-Justice,  Joseph 
G.  Palen,  all  of  them  appointed  by  President 
Grant.  J.  F.  Chaves  rejiresents  the  Territory 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Territory  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  enter- 
prise, forming,  as  is  claimed,  one  of  the  best 
fruit-growing  districts  on  the  continent.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
though  comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
their  development.  The  Ralston  sUver-mines 
aire  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  a  company  has 
been  organized  for  working  them. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  years  1860 
and  1870 : 


Total. 


1970. 


91,852 


1800. 


6,482 

7.609 

8,769 

1,992 

«  •  •  ■ 

6.864 

6,239 

1,14.3 

•  •  *  • 

l,b03 

■  •  •  ■ 

8.a50 

6,366 

9,394 

9,849 

2,590 

8,572 

9,699 

8.114 

16.058 

13.714 

6,603 

5,787 

12,079 

14,103 

9,098 

11,821 

93.516 


Utah. — The  Mormon  community  which  set- 
tled the  Territory  of  Utah  has  been  subjected 
to  adverse  influences  since  its  isolation  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  completion  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  during  the  past  year  the 
effect  has  been  quite  manifest  both  at  Salt 
Lake  and  at  Washington.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  at  the  session  of  1869-'70, 
intended  to  suppress  polygamy,  and  bring  Utah 
more  completely  into  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  known  as  the 
CuUom  Bill,  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  94  to  82,  but  finally 
failed  to  become  a  law.  It  forbade  plural  mar- 
riages, under  severe  penalties,  and  provided 
ample  means  for  the  enforcement  of  all  United 
States  laws.  It  not  only  disfranchised  all  per- 
sons practising  polygamy,  and  disqualified  them 
from  holding  office,  bat  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  the  bill  was  pending,  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  at  which  its 
provisions  were  denounced,  and  solemn  protests 
made  against  its  passage.  At  a  mass  meeting 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  6th  of  April,  a 
protest  was  addressed  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  the  following  declarations  were 
made: 

Of  the  160,000  estimated  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  it  is  well  known  that  all  except  from 
five  to  ten  thousand,  are  members  of  the  Ohuroh 
of  Jeaus  Christ  ot  Latter-day  Saints,  usually  called 
** Mormons."  These  are  essentiall3r  ^^the  people'* 
of  this  Territory :  they  have  settled  it,  rockimca  the 
desert  waste,  cultivated  it,  subdued  the  Indians, 
opened  means  of  oommunication,  made  roads,  built 
cities,  towns,  and  settlements,  established  govern- 
ment, encouraged  education,  and  brought  into  being 
a  new  State  to  add  lustre  to  the  national  galaxy  of 
our  glorious  TTnion.  And  we.  the  people  who  have 
done  this,  are  believers  in  tne  principle  of  plural 
marriage  or  polygamy,  not  8im|)iy  aa  an  elevatinfr, 
social  relationHhip,  and  a  preventive  of  many  terrible 
evils  which  afflict  our  race,  but  as  a  principle  revealed 
by  God,  underlying  our  every  hope  of  etenial  salva- 
tion and  happiness  in  heaven.  Wo  believe  in  the 
preSzistenee  of  the  spirits  of  men ;  that  Crod  is  the 
author  of  our  being ;  that  marriage  ia  ordained  as  the 
legitimate  source  by  which  mankind  obtain  an  exist- 
ence in  this  probation  on  the  earth ;  that  the  marriage 
relation  exists  in  and  extends  throughout  eternity, 
and  that  without  it  no  man  can  attain  to  an  exaltation 
in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  God.  The  revelation 
oommanding  the  principle  of  plural  marriage,  given 
by  God  through  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Church  of  Jesua 
Christ  of  Xjatter-day  Saints,  in  its  first  paragraph,  has 
the  following  language :  **  Behold,  I  reveal  unto  you 
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a  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  je  abide  not 
that  covenant,  then  are  ye  damned ;  for  no  one  can 
reject  thia  covenant  and  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
my  ^lory."  With  this  language  before  us,  we  cannot 
forbid  plural  marriage  among  people  of  our  religion. 
Lot  the  revelation  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  vital 
principle  appear  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  it  may,  to 
us  it  IS  a  divine  command,  of  equal  force  with  any 
ever  given  by  the  Creator  ot  the  world  to  Uis  children 
in  the  flesh. 

The  bill  was  also  complained  of  as  destroy- 
ing the  religious  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  the 
people.  Although  this  bill  failed  to  pass,  the 
united  States  officials  in  the  Territory  displayed 
unwonted  vigor  in  enforcing  the  laws  when 
they  were  in  conflict  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Mormon  community,  (xovemor  SchafTer 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  forbidding  "  all  musters,  drills,  or  gath- 
erings of  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
and  all  gatherings  of  any  nature  except  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Manhal."  The 
execution  of  this  decree  was  resisted  with  spir- 
it in 'One  or  two  bistances,  but  was  carried 
through  with  vigor  by  the  marshal.  A  decision 
was  rendered  by  Chief-Justice  HcKeon  to  the 
effect  that  the  district  courts  of  Utah  or  United 
States  courts  only  had  jurisdiction,  and  that 
grand  juries  can  be  summoned  only  by  United 
States  marshals  under  order  of  the  district 
judge.  By  these  two  efficient  proceedings,  the 
power  and  influence  of  Brigharo  Young  have 
been  materially  affected.  By  another  judicial 
decision,  a  direct  blow  was  struck  at  the  in- 
stitution of  plural  marriages,  naturalization 
being  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  applicants 
would  not  renounce  the  dogma  of  polygamy. 
The  judge,  in  his  opinion,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

An  applicant  for  naturalization  asks  for  a  favor ; 
asks  for  the  high  privilege  of  American  citizenship, 
and  he  must  show  *•*■  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  '^ 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it.  More  than  a  witness  in  a 
litigated  case :  more  than  a  party  in  a  libel  or  criminal 
case,  should  ne  expect  and  be  expected  to  answer 
questions.  This  Court  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
many  other  courts  have  been  very  negligent,  crimi- 
nally negligent,  in  this  matter  of  naturalization.  The 
practice  of  sucn  oourts  can  form  no  precedents  for 
this.  There  are  some  things  of  which  oourts  are 
bound  to  take  judicial  notice,  and  this  Court  takes 
notice  of  the  &ot  that  it  is  in  session  in  Bait  Lake 
City,  and  in  4he  Territoiy  of  Utah,  and  that  here 
there  are  many  men  who  deflantly  trample  upon  the 
act  of  Congress  against  polygamy,  and  ciall  their  con- 
duct liberty.  Surrounded  by  such  influences,  guided 
by  such  leaders,  aliens  come  into  this  court  and  ask 
for  the  high  privilege  of  citizennhip.  Well,  what  are 
their  views  of  American  civilization  t  What  do  they 
believe  to  be  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  American 
citizen  ?  Before  they  take  the  oath  of  citizenship,  let 
the  Court  ^*be  satisfied*'  that  they  understand  its 
full  meaning,  and  recognize  its  solemn  obligations. 
Let  the  Court  ^^be  satisfled''  whether  they  Delia v« 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  to  be  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  they  believe  it  to  be  the  revela- 
tions of  some  polygamic  prophet.  "  Let  the  Court 
be  satisfied''  what  pretenaed  laws  of  God  they  mean 
to  obey,  and  what  positive  laws  of  man  they  mean  to 
defy.  In  this  country^  a  man  may  adopt  any  reli^on 
that  he  pleases,  or  reject  all  religion  if  he  pleases. 
Bat  no  man  must  violate  our  laws  and  plead  religion 


as  an  excuse ;  and  no  alien  should  be  made  a  citizen 
who  will  not  promise  to  obey  the  laws.  Lot  nationa 
and  aliens  distinctly  underi»tand  that  in  this  countiy 
license  is  not  liberty,  and  crime  is  not  religion. 

At  the  election  which  occurred  in  the  fall, 
Wm.  H.  Hooper,  Democrat,  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  receiving  21,056  votes  oat 
of  atotal  of 23,100.  The  Bepublican  candidate. 
Governor  B.  Maxwell,  who  received  but  ;i,444 
votes,  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  Mormonism. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  into  the  population  of  the  Territory 
an  element  antagonistic  to  the  Mormon  insti- 
tutions is  the  discovery  of  viduable  silver- 
mines,  which  have  already  attracted  consider- 
able attention. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Utah 
Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


Bearer. 

Box  Elder 

Cache 

Cedar 

Davis 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Green  River 

L^n 

Jnab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan ^ 

Pinte , 

Rich 

Rio  Virgin 

San  Pete 

Senir 

Shamhit 

Summit 

Tooele 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Waflhlngton 

Weber , 


Total, 


1S70. 


86«TO6 


1660. 


2,007 

785 

4,812 

1,606 

8,272 

2,605 

•  •  •  • 

741 

4.46ft 

2,904 

16,«87 

U,SS6 

•  •  •  • 

141 

2.359 

1,010 

S,0S4 

672 

1,618 

•  •  •  • 

2,758 

715 

1,973 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,965 

*  •  •  « 

»  •  •  « 

460 

•  •  •  • 

6,786 

S,815 

19 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

102 

2,613 

198 

2,1T7 

1,008 

12,203 

8,248 

1,244 

•  • .  • 

8.064 

€91 

7,858 

8,675 

40,273 


WAsniwoToisr. — This  Territory  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1853,  at  which  time  it  Lad  little 
more  than  10,000  inhahitants.  In  1870  the 
population  had  increased  to  28,901.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Federal  census  of  Washington 
Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 

isre. 

1880. 

Chehalis 

401 
408 

8,061 
730 
626 

1,268 

2^120 
866 
829 
888 
289 
788 

1,469 
188 
689 

. . .  • 
784 

2,246 
270 

6,800 
6»l 
482 
5d4 

285 

Clallam 

148 

Clarke 

2.884 

Cowllts 

408 

IslaDd 

294 

Jcfferflon 

681 

Kini^ 

aoa 

Kitaap 

644 

Kllkitol 

980 

Lewis , 

884 

Mason 

Faciflc 

420 

Pierce 

1,115 

Bkamania 

178 

Rnohomish. 

162 

Spokane 

996 

Sfeyenfl 

Thurston 

1,607 

Wabklaoam 

Walla  Walla 

42 

1.818 

Whatcom 

862 

Takima 

The  DispQtcd  Islands 

•  •  •  • 

ToUl 

23,901 

11,594 
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The  assessed  valae  of  the  property  in  tlie  ram,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  intelligenco,  as  to  win 

Territory  in  1869  was  $7,848,239.    The  present  *^«.  admiration  of  every  fair-minded  citizen  of  Wy- 

Goyerno^r  is  Edward  8.  Salomon     A  djle^ate  SKoscl'nrur  ^h^^^^^^^ 

to  Congress  was  chosen  at  the  last  election,  the  right  as  establishod  by  the  law  and  the  testimony, 

which  ooonrred  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jane.  Their  verdicts  were  right,  and,  after  thr^e  or  four 

The  totid  vote  cast  was  6,203,  of  which,   8e-  criminol  trials,  the  lawyers  engaged  in  defending  per- 

hiHna  Garfielde  rR^nnblican'^  reeeived  8  469  ^^  aoouaod  of  crime  began  to  avail  themselves  of 

lucius  uarneiae  ^nepuDiican;  receivea  iJ,40»,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  peremptory  ohaUenge  to  get  rid  of  the 

or  a  nnyority  Oi  7oo.  women  jurors,  who  were  too  much  in  favor  of  enfor- 

Wtoming. — ^The  principal  matter  of  interest  cin^  the  laws  and  punishing  crime  to  suit  the  interests 

in  Wyoming  during  the  year  has  been  the  ex-  of  their  clients  1    After  the  grand  jury  had^been  in 

ercise  for  the  first  time  of  the  right  of  voting  "ession  two  davs,  the  dano^house  keepers,  gamblers, 

^-^A  »;4.«4«»  yv«  4n»:^a  >v«  «*^.v.>i.»       A  ^^^^A  ir.  ft^d  cleint-monde.  fled  out  of  the  citym  dismay,  to  es- 
and  sitting  on  junes  by  women.     A  grand  ju-  ^^  indictment  of  women  grand  jurors  1    In 

ry  consistmg  ot  men  and  women  was  erapan-  ghort,  I  have  never,  in  twentv-fivo  years  of  constant 

elled  at  Laramie  City  on  the  7th  of  March.     In  experience  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  seen  more 

his  opening  address  to  the  jury,  Chief-Justice  faithful,  intelligent,  and  resolutely  honest  grand  and 

J.  H.  Howe  said :  P«<»^  j^«*  *^^  ^®^- 

Ladies  and  OenUem€n of  tU  Grand  Jury:  It  is  an        At  the  election,  which  occurred  on  the  7th 
innovation  and  a  great  novelty  to  see,  as  we  do  to-  of  September,  the  right  of  suf^age  was  very 
day,  ladies  Bummoned  to  serve  as  jurors.    The  ex-  generally   exercised  by  the  women.     W.   T. 
tension  of  the  political  franchise  is  a  subject  that  is  T/n«ao  ♦!,«  'P^.x^Kit^.A^  '»««t.iMa4-a  Av-  r«r^M«*.Aaa 
agitating  the  whole  country.    I  have  never  taken  an  ^^"^^x  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress^ 
active  part  In  the  discussion,  but  have  long  seen  that  "^^  elected 'by  a  mj\jonty  of  160  votes,  though 
woman  was  a  victim  to  the  vices,  crimes,  and  immo-  at  the  preceding  election  the  Democratic  ma- 
ralities  of  man.  with  no  power  to  protect  and  defend  jority  was  upward  of  1,200.      At  Cheyenne 
herself  from  tdese  evils.    I  have  long  felt  that  such  i^^i^  ^^^^  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
powers  of  protection  should  be  conferred  on  woman,  .,  ^  ^m^^.  ^p  «^««+«  .^i^i  ««.i  c^t^/vi  ^^^^-^ 
and  it  has  fiiUen  to  our  lot  her«  to  act  as  pioneers  in  ^^^  Offices  of  county  clerk  and  school  supenn- 
this  movement  and  to  test  the  question.    The  eyes  tendent,  but  they  were  defeated  with  the  rest 
of  the  whole  world  are  to-day  fixed  upon  this  jury  of  of  the  local  ticket,  though   one   of  them  re- 
Albany  County.    There  is  not  the  slightest  impro-  ceived  several  votes  more  than  any  of  her  male 
pnety  m  any  lady  oocupying  this  position,  and  I  wish  aggooiates  on  the  ticket.     The  right  to  hold  of- 
to  assure  you  that  the  fullest  protection  of  the  court  "^^^»"*«*»  ^"  «"«  •.v««w.     xu^  ^ig  ■»  ^    v*v*    * 
shall  be  accorded  to  you.    It  would  be  a  most  shame-  "Ce  was  granted  to  women  by  the  iemtonal 
ful  scandal  that  in  our  temples  of  justice  and  in  our  Legislature  at  its  last  session, 
courts  of  law  any  thing  should  be  permitted  which  the        The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Wyo- 
most  sensitive  lady  miafht  not  with  propriety  hear  ^ing  Territory  for  the  year  1870 : 
and  witness ;  and  here  let  me  add  that  it  will  be  a  ^  ,      "^ ;! ^ 


sorry  day  for  any  man  who  shall  so  far  forget  the  counties. 

courtesy  due  and  paid  by  every  American  gentleman 


1870. 


taos 

8,057 

1,916 

8S6 


9,118 


to  every  Americanlady,  asevenby  word  or  act  toon-    ff^^^ 

dcavor  to  deter  you  ftom  the  exercise  of  these  rights,     Smmle 

with  which  the  law  has  invested  you.    I  will  con-     Sweet  Water '.  '.'  ' 

elude  with  the  remark  that  this  is  a  question  for  you  to    xximah ..V. . . . .  .*.  !!!.'!•!!..*!!!!.'! 

decide  for  yourselves.    No  man  has  any  right  to  in- 
terfere.   It  aeems  to  me  to  be  eminently  proper  for  Total 

women  to  sit  upon  grand  juries,  which  will  give  them 
the  best  possible  opportunities  to  aid  in  suppressing  TEXAS.  Public  affairs  in  this  State  during 
the  dens  of  infamy  which  curse  the  country.  I  shafl  the  year  have  been  very  quiet,  and  little  has  oc- 
be  glad  of  yonr  assistance  m  the  accomplishment  of  ^„^,j»  «r^«*i.«^  r^f  ^^^^»a  tk^«^  "u«o  u«««  ^^ 
this^object.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  from  any  ^^^^^  worthy  of  record.  There  has  been  no 
distrust  of  th«  gentlemen  of  Albany  County:  on  the  polmcal  canvass,  nor  any  election.  The  re- 
contrary,  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  and  gratified  with  construction  measures  having  been  completed 
the  indications  of  intelligence,  love  of  law  and  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  administra- 
m^i4«^d*h«  ^®''^"''*'^^  deportment,  which  1  see  ^ion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  passed  into  the 

hands  of  her  citizens.  The  Le^slature  assem- 
On  dismissing  the  jury,  Justice  Howe  said:  bled  on  the  8th  of  February,  and,  after  ratify- 
To  those  ladies  who  are  members  of  the  grand  ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
lury,  the  Court  also  deems  it  but  justice  to  say  that  to  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  proceeded  to  an 
^U^^l.'p'^^B^''^  faithful, and  conscientious  dis-  election  of  United  States  Senators,  Lieuten- 
tn^r^Ce^'^^^J^^i^^  ant-Govemor  J  W.  Flanagan  (Republican) 
those  who  saw  fit  to  confer  upon  you  the  right  to  'vv'as  chosen  for  the  term  endmg  March  8, 1875, 
partioi]>ate  in  the  administration  of  lustice.  If  Aiture  and  Morgan  0.  Hamilton  (Republican)  for  the 
grand  juries  in  thU  county  shall  follow  the  example  term  ending  March  8,  1871,  and  also  for  the 
^h^i^enWSi^wm  iottrw^ok  fall  term  commenoing  March4  1871.,  In  the 
at,  but  all  offenders  wiU  be  brought  to  justice,  and  ®W*y  ?«"  Of  January,  1871,  the  Legislature, 
that  the  law  and  the  courts  may  safely  be  relied  upon  taking  the  ground  that  the  election  for  the  lat- 
for  the  protection  of  the  people.  ter  term  was  illegal,  and  that  the  session  in 

In  writing  of  the  matter  afterward,  the  same  Jannary,  1871,  was  not  the  one  next  pre- 
judge said :  ceding  the  vacancy,  withm  the  meaning  of  the 

With  all  my  prejudices  oindnst  the  policy  I  am  *®*  ^^  Congress  regulating  the  time  of  the  elec- 

under  conscientious  obligaO^  to  say  that  these  t^o^  ^^  Senators,  chose  General  Reynolds  (Re- 

womon  acquitted  themselves  with  such  dignity,  deoo-  publican)  as  United  States  Senator  for  the 
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term  commencing  March  4,  1871,  and  ad-  pended ;  and  the  Governor  shall  call  ont  such 
journed.  The  question  came  hefore  the  Senate  part  of  the  State  Guard,  or  Reserve  Militia,  or 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-second  Con-  State  police,  as  may  in  his  opinion  he  necessary 
gress,  when  the  claim  of  General  Reynolds  was  to  the  suppression  of  disorder.  The  expense  of 
disallowpd,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  admitted  to  maintaining  the  State  Guard^  or  Reserve  Militia, 
his  seat.  The  hill  readmitting  the  State  to  called  into  active  service  under  this  section, 
representation  in  Congress  was  passed  on  the  may,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  the  discretion  of 
29th  of  March,  1870,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  the  Governor,  be  assessed  upon  the  people  of 
the  Legislature  reassembled  and  continued  in  the  county  or  counties  where  the  laws  are  sns- 
session  until  the  15th  of  August  Many  im-  pended."  Whenever  the  laws  are  suspended 
portant  laws  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  as  above  provided,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
the  civil  power  in  the  State  were  passed  at  this  Governor  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
session.  Much  trouble  having  been  experi-  ment  of  offenders,  and  to  prescribe  all  necessary 
enced  in  the  counties  on  the  northern  and  regulations  for  the  formation  and  government 
western  frontier  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  of  courts-martial  and  military  commissions, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  enrolment  of  twenty  For  judicial  purposes  there  is  a  Supreme 
companies  of  mounted  rangers,  each  company  Court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  and  the  State 
to  consist  of  fifty  privates,  and  the  requisite  is  divided  into  thirty-five  judicial  districts,  for 
officers ;  to  be  armed  with  effective  and  ap-  each  of  which  a  district  judge  is  elected,  who 
proved  breech-loading  cavalry  arms,  and  to  is  required  to  hold  three  terms  of  his  court  an- 
serve  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  on  the  nually,  in  each  county  of  his  district.  There 
frontier.  are  also  justices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction 
By  a  law  passed  at  this  session,  providing  in  petty  oases,  who  try  issues  by  themselves, 
for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  all  able-  or  with  a  jury  of  six  men.  For  the  purpose  of 
bodied  mide  citizens  between  the  ages  of  maintaining  the  companies  of  rangers  on  the 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  residing  in  the  State,  frontiers,  the  sum  of  $750,000  was  authorized 
with  certain  special  exceptions,  are  made  liable  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  redeemable 
to  military  duty.  The  Governor  is  command-  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  after  twenty  years, 
er-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State,  and  payable  after  forty  years,  bearing  interest 
which  consists  of  two  classes — ^the  State  Guard  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold,  payable 
of  Texas,  and  the  Reserve  Militia.  The  former  semi-annually.  A  tax  is  to  be  assessed  on  all 
consists  of  all  such  persons  liable  to  military  property  and  occupations  according  to  general 
duty  as  shall  voluntarily  enroll  and  equip  them-  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
selves  for  service,  while  the  latter  comprises  interest  on  these  bonds,  and  creating  a  sinking 
all  liable  to  military  duty  not  enrolled  in  the  fund  of  two  per  cent,  for  the  payment  of  the 
State  Guard,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  en-  principal  at  maturity.  A  very  important  act 
rolment  of  all  such  in  the  several  counties  at  relating  to  the  public  lands  of  the  State  wt^ 
least  once  in  two  years.  The  Governor  ap-  passed,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  "  every 
points  one  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  head  of  a  family,  who  has  not  a  homestead, 
colonel,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  properly  shall  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
belonging  to  that  office,  acts  also  as  quarter-  acres  of  land  out  of  any  part  of  tlie  public  do- 
master  and  oommissary-general,  as  chief  of  main  as  a  homestead,  upon  condition  that  he 
ordnance,  and  as  inspector-general.  All  fines,  or  she  will  select,  locate,  and  occupy  the  same 
forfeitures,  and  assessment*,  imposed  by  way  for  three  years,  and  pay  the  office-fees  on  the 
of  punishment  for  violation  of  the  laws  gov-  same.  And  all  single  men,  twenty-one  years 
emingthe  military  forces  of  the  State,  are  paid  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  eighty  acres  of  land 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  fimd  to  aid  in  arming  out  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain  upon  the 
and  equipping  the  State  Guard.  All  persons  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  imposed  upon 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  Militia  may  avoid  the  head  of  a  family ;  "  and  any  person  who 
such  service  by  paying  the  sum  of  fifteen  dol-  shall  hereafter  in  good  faith  actually  settle  on 
lars,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  above  f\ind.  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  not  exceeding 
By  this  act  great  discretion  and  power  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  shall  upon  fur- 
given  to  the  Executive  in  cases  of  disturbances  nishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  settlement 
in  the  State.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  same  from  the 
Governor,"  says  the  law,  "  and  he  is  hereby  State  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  Any 
authorized,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  en-  person  now  occupying  any  part  of  the  public 
forcement  of  the  law  of  this  State  is  obstruct-  domain  in  good  faith  may  within  twelve 
ed,  within  any  county  or  counties,  by  combi-  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  take  the 
nations  of  lawless  m^i  too  strong  for  the  necessary  steps  to  appropriate  the  same  or  a 
control  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  declare  such  part  thereof  as  a  homestead,  or  to  purchase 
county  or  counties  under  martial  law,  and  to  the  same,  or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the 
suspend  the  laws  therein  until  the  Legislature  provisions  above  recited, 
shall  convene  and  take  such  action  as  it  may  The  holder  of  any  genuine  land  certificate  or 
deem  necessary.  In  this  event  the  Governor,  other  valid  land  claim  against  the  State  shall 
by  his  proclamation,  shall  designate  the  county  hereafter  have  the  right  to  locate  the  same 
or  counties  wherein  the  laws  are  to  be  so  sus-  upon  any  part  of  the  public  domain  as  above 
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provided,  not  subject  to  the  claim  of  actual  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 

occupants;   but  such  location  must  be  made  1872,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.    Such 

prior  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1875,  or  such  cer-  elections  are  to  be  held  at  the  county-seats  of 

tliScate  or  claim  will  be  forever  barred.  the  several  counties,  and  the  polls  are  to  be 

By  "  an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  public  open  four  days  from  8  o'clock  a,  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
free  schools  for  the  State  of  Texas,"  it  is  pro-  of  each  day,  with  an  hour's  recess  at  noon.  A 
vided  that  there  shall  be  a  Superintendent  of  State  police  was  established,  composed  of  1 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  chief  of  police,  4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  20  ser- 
ernor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  geants,  and  225  privates.  The  A^jutant-Gen- 
ato,  to  hold  office  till  the  first  general  election,  eral  of  the  State,  when  there  is  one,  acts  as 
and  thereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for  chief  of  police.  All  sheriffs  and  their  deputies, 
^term  of  four  years.  The  superintendent  has  constables,  marshals  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
general  supervision  of  educational  matters  and  their  deputies,  and  the  police  of  cities  and 
general  control  over  school  officers,  and  is  re-  towns,  are  considered  a  part  of  the  State 
quired  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  such  police,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Govem- 
legislation  in  his  department  as  he  may  deem  or,  or  chief  of  State  police,  may  at  any  time  be 
expedient  and  useful.  The  county  courts  are  called  upon  to  act  in  concert  with  this  force 
made  ex  officio  boards  of  school  directors  for  in  preventing  or  suppressing  crime,  or  in  bring- 
their  respective  counties,  with  power  to  ap-  ing  offenders  to  justice.  The  chief  of  State 
point  a  suitable  number  of  school  trustees  in  police  and  his  subordinates  are  subject  to  all 
the  county,  and  are  required  to  "  levy  and  have  orders  of  the  Governor  in  relation  to  the  pros- 
collected,  when  necessary,  an  ad-valorem  tax  ervation  of  the  public  peace,  or  the  execution 
on  the  taxable  property  or  the  county,  not  ex-  of  the  laws  throughout  the  State, 
ceeding  one  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  build-  Railroad  enterprise  has  been  active  in  Texas, 
ing  school-houses,  under  their  supervision."  and  the  Legislature  was  besieged  by  per- 
They  shall  also  require  "  all  parents  and  guar-  sons  seeking  land-grants  and  State  aid.  Few 
dians,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  send  of  the  bills  that  were  introduced  in  aid  of 
their  children  and  wards  to  some  public  school,  these  projects  became  laws.  One  of  the  most 
unless  taught  by  private  teachers,  or  in  some  important  was  the  proposed  charter  of  tlie 
other  school  or  seminary  of  leai^iing,  at  least  International  Railroad.  This  line,  also  known 
four  months  in  each  year,  under  the  penalty  of  as  the  Barnes  road,  connects  with  the  Cairo 
forfeiting  interest  in  the  school  fund  for  the  and  Fulton  Railroad  at  or  near  Fulton,  Arkan- 
time  being."  The  board  of  school  directors  is  sas,  and  is  intended  to  pass  through  Texas  in  a 
made  subject  to  the  rules,  direction,  and  sn-  southwesterly  direction,  via  Jefierson,  Tyler, 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Austin,  and  Sau  Antonio,  thence  to  the  Rio 
Instruction,  All  school  funds,  derivable  from  Grande  at  or  near  Laredo.  In  aid  of  this  enter- 
wliatever  source,  are  to  be  exclusively  appro-  prise  $5,000,000  in  thirty-years  bonds,  to  be 
priated  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  the  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  road,  was  asked  of 
salary  of  the  superintendent  and  clerk.  All  the  State,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  the  road 
moneys  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  finished  in  five  years.  Aid  was  also  asked  for 
school  fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  and  all  the  United  States  and  Mexico  Railroad,  pro- 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  and  set  apart  for  jected  from  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
establishing  primary  schools  or  academies  in  Mississippi  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
the  several  counties  of  th«  State,  and  all  sums  opposite  Cairo,  to  pass  through  Missouri  and 
of  money  that  may  hereafter  come  to  the  Arkansas  to  some  point  on  the  Arkansas  River 
State  from  fines  and  forfeitures  set  apart  by  near  Fort  Smith ;  thence  through  the  Indian 
law  for  school  purposes,  or  from  the  sale  of  Territory  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Wichita 
any  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  and  Red  Rivers ;  thence  through  the  State  of 
constitute  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
State ;  and  this  fund  is  directed  to  be  consoli-  and  Mexico  at  Presidio  del  Norte  on  the  Rio 
dated  and  converted  into  United  States  funds.  Grande,  with  a  branch,  at  some  point  east  of 
The  fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  derivable  the  98th  degree  of  longitude,,  to  Lawrence, 
from  taxation  and  the  annual  poll-tax  of  one  Kansas;  thence  on  the  Mexican  side  along  the 
dollar,  and  the  interest  accruing  on  the  perma-  Conchos  River  to  the  city  of  Salvazar ;  thence 
nent  fund,  constitute  the  available  school  fund  to  Altata  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  with  a 
which  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the  payment  branch  from  Salvazar  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
of  the  expenses  of  the  educational  bureau.  The  Buffalo  Bayon,  Brazos,  and  Colorado 

At  this  session  a  law  was  passed  exempting  will  be  rapidly  extended  to  San  Antonio.  The 

from  execution  for  debt  a  homestead  of  not  Houston  and  Texas  Central  is  in  process  of 

more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  construction  northward  to  its  ultimate  ter- 

country,  and  in  a  city  or  village,  a  lot  or  lots  minus  on  Red  River,  with  a  view  of  forming 

not  exceeding  $5,000  in  value,  exclusive  of  the  connections  with  the  roads  coming  down  from 

value  of  improvements ;  also  a  law  providing  Kansas.    The  Washington  County  road,  now 

for  the  registration  of  voters.    By  the  law  reg-  owned  by  the  Texas  Central,  is  in  process  of 

ulating  the  holding  of  elections  it  is  provided  construction  to  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State, 

that  general  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  first  The  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  road  com- 
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mences  at  Lavaca  and  is  intended  to  extend  to  assessment  shows  a  taxable  valuation  of  onlj 

San  Antonio.    A  road  is  projected  to  cross  $149,665,886. 

the  Trinity  River  near  Houston  and  extend  The  public-school  system  of  the  State  bas 
through  Eastern  Texas,  a  rich  and  productive  not  been  put  into  operation,  owing  to  the  fail- 
country,  under  the  name  of  the  Houston  and  ure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  neoessary 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  Houston  Tap  appropriation.  The  number  of  school-childrea 
and  Brazoria  Railway  Company  being  in-  in  the  State  is  reported  at  160,000,  of  whom  at 
debted  to  the  Common-School  Fund  of  the  least  100,000  eiyoy  no  school  advantages. 
State,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Gov-  The  permanent  school  fund,  exclusive  of  poU 
emor  to  sell  the  road  at  public  auction,  at  and  property  taxes  subject  to  appropriation, 
Austin,  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  bid  it  in  for  amounts  now  to  upward  of  $2,576,000,  most 
the  benefit  of  the  State  if  it  should  bring  less  of  which  is  already  realized,  or  will  be  witliin 
than  $100,000  in  gold.  a  short  period.    In  addition  to  this  permanent 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  school  fund,  the  State  holds  in  trust  the  usual 
been  chartered  by  Congress,  was  granted  aid  appropriation  of  every  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  sixth  section  of  public  lands.  For  the  year 
per  mile.  The  length  of  the  principid  railroads  1871  it  is  anticipated  that  $500,000  can  be  sp- 
in operation  in  Texas  is  as  follows :  propriated  to  public  schools,  without  resorting 

ifiiM.  to  direct  taxation. 

Galveston,  Houston,  and  Henderson 60  After  the   Organization  of  the  State  police 

nSSton^id^^^CenTiSl^^^^^^^                  lio  ^orce  in  July,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  978  arrests 

Washington  CountT 26  were  made — 109  of  persons  charged  with  nrar- 

Ho™to?t4'JL?fe'rii:-.::::::;::::::::::::'S  derisocwed  with  assanit  with  mten^ 

Southern  Paclflc  (In  Texaa) 80  and  894  With  other  felomes.    Official  reports 

Son  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gnif. 80  of  criminals  evading  justice,  received  from  108 

Totol  conatmcted "eos  counties,  show  a  total  of  2, 790  persons  charged 

Texas  and  New  Orleans 108  with  crime  in  those  counties,   and  evading 

Total  In  opemUon •. "ffls  an-est^29  counties  have  not  reported.  Among 

those  persons  charged  with  crime,  702  were 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  considered  to  charged  with  murder,  and  in  some  cases  two 

be  in  good  condition.    The  amount  of  cash  on  or  more,  even  seven  murders  being  charged  to 

hand  on  the  3d  of  September.  1867,  when  the  a  single  individual ;  418  charged  with  assault 

provisional  government  was  inaugurated,  was  with  intent  to  kill,  and  1,137  charged  with 

$20,282.26.     The  receipts  from  that  date  to  other  felonies.    The  most  determined  efibrts 

the  16th  of  April,  1870,  were  $1,384,190.80,  were  made  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 

and    the    expenditures    $1,024,891.81.      The  lature  for  the  suppression  of  this  lawlessness ; 

amountof  cash  in  the  Treasury,  April  16, 1870,  and  to  this  end  the  militia  and  State  police 

including  balance  of  convention  fund,  but  ex-  were  organized ;  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 

elusive  of  school  and  other  special  funds,  was  citizens  from  carrying  deadly  weapons,  and 

$416,709.19.    The  State  debt  is  represented  as  steps  were  taken  toward  an  extensive  increase 

not  exceeding  $360,000,  the  princip^  items  of  iu  the  number  of  jails.    The  stringent  meas- 

which  are  the  sum  due  for  military  services  ures  of  the  administration  seem  to  have  been 

previous  to  the  war,  and  the  amount  of  money  productive  of  good. 

and  supplies  furnished  the  penitentiary  since  The  people  of  Texas  are  beginning  to  give 
the  war.  The  Auditorial  Board,  created  by  the  more  attention  to  the  sulgect  of  internal  man- 
provisional  act  of  November  9.  1866,  reported  ufactures  and  industry.  In  presenting  this 
the  total  debt,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  subject  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  said : 

1st  of  December,  1867,  at  $382,486.17.     De-  You  will,  without  doubt,  esteem  it  within  your 

ducting  the  sum  of  $78,466.51  audited  and  un-  powers  andf  duty  to  encourage,  in  every  reasonable 

audited  non-interest  notes,  which  are  declared  way,  with  a  duo  regard  to  economy,  the  growth  of 

void  by  the  constitution,  there  remains  $243,-  e^e^y  Bpcciea  of  manufacture  and  industTy.    Much 

969.66  as  the  total  debt  on  the  1st  of  Decern-  ca^  genendly  be  done  m  this  way,  without  the  ex- 

1       Vofl^      1  •  u       -li   •   AX     jja^  ^ci-viij  penditures  of  the  public  money,  or  the  grant  of  ex- 

ber,  1867,  which,  with  interest  added  to  date  dusive  or  exceptional  privileges,  by  the  passage  of 

and  the  amount  audited,  about  $60,000,  due  general  laws  affording  ade<juat^  protection  to  prop- 

from  the  penitentiary,  represents  the  total  in-  «rty.    Manufactures,  1  believe,  can  be  Btimmated 

debtedness  of  the  State.    The  exact  amount  is  }7  ^J^^^^  taxation  for  a  short  teim  of  years,  uid 

^^4.  ^«««    iv-r.*  ;♦  yi/N«-  •^^^  ^^^^rJi  AofiA  AAA  thc  Statc's  lucome  uot  uufavorabiy  affectcd  thcrcby. 

not  given,  but  it  does  not  exceed  $360,000.  j^j,^  ^ur  broad  and  treeless  praifies  invite  the  ci- 

In  this  statement  of  indebtedness  the  bonds  periment  here  of  State  encouragement  to  the  planting 

issued  to  the  Common  School  and  University  of  trees,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  well  in 

Funds,  under  the  provisional  act  of  November  S^^es  similarly  conditioned.    Among  the  most  im- 

12  1866,  amonntiBg  to  $216,641.08  and  inter-  S^,r!irf^«,S5SJl*^'^tlSi;2p3^i?S 

est,  are  not  mcluded.    Ihe  total  value  of  prop-  that  of  stock-raising.    It  is  estunated  that  Texas  can 

erty  liable  to  taxation  is  estimated  at  $250,-  supply,  at  this  time,  a  million  beeves  for  consumption 

000,000,  although,  owing  to  the  irregularity  beyond  the  State,  besides  other  stock, 

and  insufficiency  with  which  the  assessment  The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Texas 

has  been  conducted  since  the  war,  the  last  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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COUNTIES. 


AnderaoD 

AiijcollDa 

Archer 

Atascosa 

Austin , 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar. 

Bexar  District. 

Blanco 

Bosq^ne 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brown 

Bachanan 

Bnrleson , 

Bamett 

Caldwell 

Oalhonn 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Cass 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Coleman 

ColUn 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho  

Cook 

Coryell 

Dallas 

Davis 

Dawson 

Demmlt 

Denton 

DcWiit 

Duval 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Encfnal 

Erath 

Palls 

Fannin , 

Fayette 

Fort  Bond 

Freestone 


1S70. 

18«(K 

9«aS9 

10,896 

8,985- 

4,371 

•  •  •  • 

2,915 

•  •  •  • 

1,678 

15,087 

10,189 

094 

899 

19,390 

7,006 

•  •  •  • 

1,068 

• .  •  • 
910 

9,T71 

4,799 

16,044 

14,454 

1,077 

•  ■  •  • 

1,187 

1,381 

4,981 

3,005 

4^684 

5,053 

7,528 

!'^*! 

9,305 

3,776 

544 

344 

•  a  •  • 

880 

8,072 

5,688 

8,688 

3,487 

^fm 

4,481 

8,448 

3,643 

•  •  •  • 

10,999 

•  •  •  • 

6,038 

•  •  •  • 

8,411 

1,603 

1,606 

8,663 

13,098 

• « •  • 

100 

847 

•  •  •  • 

14,018 

9,964 

S'S! 

7,885 

5,288 

4,030 

•  •  •  • 

709 

«  •  ■  ■ 

6,815 

.  •  *  • 
8,760 

4,134 

3.666 

18,814 

8,665 

8«875 

•  •  »  • 

•  •  •  • 

381 

109 

•  •  •  • 

6,061 

5,061 

6,443 

6,108 

1,083 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

99 

•  •  •  • 

7,614 

•  • .  • 
6,346 

8,671 

4,061 

437 

48 

•  ■  •  • 

3,436 

•  •  ■  « 

8.614 

18,307 

9,317 

■  •  •  • 

11,604 

7,114 

6,143 

8,189 

6,881 

COUNTIES. 


Frio 

Galveston. 

Gillespie... 

Goliad.... 

Gonzales.. 

Grayson . . . 

Grimes.... 

Gnadalope 

Hamilton . , 

Hardeman , 

Hardin...., 

Harris 

Harrison .. 
HaakelL... 

Hays 

Henderson. 
Hidal»)..., 

HtU 

Hood 

Hopkins ... 
Houston . . . 

Hunt , 

Jack 

Jackson  ... 

Jasper 

Jeflerson... 
Johnson... 

Jones 

Karnes.... 

Kauflnan... 

Kendall.... 

Kerr 

Kimball.... 

BHnney  

Knox 

Lamar , 

Lampasas.. 

Lasalle 

Lavaca 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone , 
Live  Oak. . 

Llano 

Madison... 
Marion.... 

Mason 

Matagorda. 
Maverick . . 
McCulloch , 
McLennan. 
McMullin.. 
Medina. . . . 
Menard.... 
Milan 


1870. 


809 

15,390 

3,566 

8,638 

•  •  •  • 

14,887 

18,318 

7,283 

783 

•  ■  •  • 

1,460 
17,876 


4.088 
6,746 
2,887 
7,458 
3,685 


10,391 
694 
3,378 
4.318 
1,906 
4,996 


6,896 
1,636 
1,043 
78 
1,498 


1,844 

69 

9,16& 

•  •  ■  • 

4,414 


853 
1,879 
4,061 
.... 

678 
8,877 
1,657 


1860. 


43 
8,339 
3,788 
8.884 
8,068 
8,184 

10,307 
6,444 
489 
....  ' 
1,858 
9,070 

15,001 

•  •  «  • 

3,136 
4,695 
1,193 
8,668 

•  •  •  • 

7,745 
8,068 
6,680 
1,000 
3,613 
4,087 
1,995 
4,303 

•  «  •  ■ 

3,171 
8,936 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

61 

l6,'l86 
1,038 

•  •  •  ■ 

6,045 
6,781 
8,189 
4,637 

598 
1,101 
8,388 
8,977 

680 
8,454 

736 


COUNTIES. 


iMontagfue. . . . 
IMontgomery . 
Nacogdoches. 

Navarre 

Newton 

Nueces 


a  •   •  • 

18,500 

«  •  ■  • 

6,306 

330 

•  ■  •  ■ 

3,078 

1,838 

.     667 

•  •  ■  • 

8,984 

6,175 

Orange 

Palo  Finto 

Panola 

Parker 

Polk 

Presidio 

RedBiver 

Kefhgio 

Robertson 

Runnells 

Rust 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 

San  Patricio 

San  Saba 

Shakelford 

Shelby 

Smith 

Starr 

Stevens 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wood 

young 

Young  Terrl  lory... 

Zapata 

Zavatia 


Total. 


1870. 


890 
6,488 
9,614 
8,6T9 
3,167 
8,975 
1,355 

»  •  •  • 

10,119 
4,186 
8,707 
1,686 

10,658 
3,834 
0,990 

16,'9i6 

•  ■  ■  a 

4,196 

603 

1,425 

•  •  a  ■ 

6,688 

16,583 

4,154 

a  •  «  • 

6,788 


11,888 

18,168 
4,141 
5,010 

18,089 

851 

6,494 

4,860 

9,776 

38,106 
3,615 
8,436 


6,868 
3,556 
1,450 
6,894 
135 

a  a  a   • 

1,488 
188 

810^318 


I860. 


849 
6,479 
8,298 
6,996 
8,119 
3,906 
1,916 
1,534 
8,475 
4,313 
8,800 

660 
8,685 
1,600 
4,997 

15,'8d3 

3,750 

4,094 

630 

918 

44 

6,863 

18,393 

3,406 

a  •  •  • 

6,030 

«  a  a  a 

134 
9,648 
8,060 
4,803 
4,625 

10,645 

506 

8,777 

4,171 

8,191 

15,315 
1,897 
8,880 


4,539 

a  •  •  a 

8,160 

4,968 

593 

a  *  •  a 

1,348 
30 


604,215 


THOMAS,  Geobge  Henry,  M%jor-General 
United  States  Army,  commander,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Potomac,  one  of  the  ablest,  purest,  and  most 
successful  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the  late 
war,  born  in  Southampton  County,  Va.,  July 
81,  1816;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  March 
28,  1870.  His  family  were  of  the  planter  class, 
possessed  of  a  liberal  competence,  well  edu- 
cated and  refined.  His  ancestors  had  been  for 
several  generations  residents  of  Southeastern 
Virginia;  his  father  was  of  Welsh  and  his 
mother  of  Huguenot  French  descent.  His 
early  opportunities  of  education  were  good, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  just  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  when  his  friends  secured 
him  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  entered  in  1886, 
and,  after  a  thorough  and  solid,  rather  than  a 
brilliant  course,  he  graduated  in  1840,  ranking 
twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty -two  members,  among 
whom  were  Sherman,  Ewell,  Jordan,  Getty, 
Herbert,  Van  Vliet,  and  others,  who  afterward 
attained  celebrity.    Assigned  to  duty  on  the 


day  of  graduation  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Third  Artillery,  he  served  in  the  regular 
Army  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he 
rendered  honorable  and  faithful  service  in  the 
Florida  War  from  1840  to  1842 ;  in  command 
of  various  forts  and  barracks  from  1842  to 
1845 ;  in  the  militarv  occupation  of  Texas  in 
1845-'46 ;  in  the  Mexican  War  from  1846  to 
1848 — participating  in  nearly  all  its  leading 
battles ;  in  the  Seminole  War  in  1849-^50 ;  as 
instructor  in  artillery  and  cavalry  at  West 
Point  from  1851  to  1854;  on  frontier  duty  at 
various  posts  in  the  interior  of  California  and 
Texas,  leading  several  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  from  1855  to  the  autumn  of  1860. 
During  these  twenty  years  he  was  repeatedly 
brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services, 
and  rose  through  all  the  grades  to  a  captaincy 
of  artillery,  and  in  1855  was  made  a  major  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  which  regiment  he  com- 
manded for  three  years.  He  was  wounded  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Brazos  River,  in  August,  1860,  and  in 
the  following  November  went  East  on  a  leave 
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of  absence.  Daring  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  he  largest  and  most  important  command  he  had 
watched  the  culmination  of  that  conflict  of  held  up  to  that  time,  and  his  troops  came  out 
opinion  which  preceded  the  war,  with  the  most  of  the  fight  with  the  strongest  confidence  in 
painful  anxiety.  Relinquishing  his  leave  of  his  qualities  as  a  commander, 
absence,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Carlisle  Bar-  From  the  30th  November,  1861,  to  the  80th 
racks,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  when  September,  1862,  he  commanded  a  division  of 
the  flag  went  down  at  Sumter,  and  Jess  than  General  Buell's  army  without  intennission,  ex- 
forty-ei^t  hours  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  cept  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  Juno 
On  the  27th  of  May  he  led  a  brigade  from  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
Ohambersburg  across  Maryland  to  Williams-  the  Tennessee  in  and  around  Corinth.  On 
port,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  rode  across  the  September  80,  1862,  he  was  appointed  second 
Potomac  in  full  uniform  at  the  head  of  his  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  having 
brigade,  to  invade  Virginia,  and  fight  big  old  previously  reftised  the  chief  command,  and 
commanders ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  led  the  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
right  wing  of  Greneral  Patterson's  army  in  the  ville,  and  until  October  80,  1862,  when  the  old 
battle  of  Falling  Waters,  and  defeated  the  Con-  name  of  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was 
federates  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  restored,  and  General  Rosecrans  assumed  corn- 
After  serving  through  the  brief  campaign  mand.  That  officer  reorganized  the  army  into 
of  the  Shenandoah,  General  Thomas  entered  three  distinct  commands  —  right,  left,  and 
upon  that  wider  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  centre — and  assigned  Thomas  to  the  centre, 
was  destined  to  win  an  undying  reputation,  which  consisted  of  five  divisions.  He  held  this 
The  Department  ofthe  Cumberland,  embracing  command  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
at  first  only  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  was  until  the  9th  of  January,  1803,  when,  by  order 
created  by  the  War  Department  August  16,  ofthe  War  Department,  the  Fourteenth  Army 
1861,  and  General  Robert  Anderson  placed  in  Corps  was  created,  and  Thomas  commanded  it 
command.  At  Anderson's  request  Sherman  during  the  summer  campaign  of  Middle  Ten- 
and  Thomas  were  made  brigadier-generals  of  nessee  and  the  Chickamauga  campaign,  which 
volunteers,  and  assigned  to  his  command.  The  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  beyond  the  Ten- 
remainder  of  1861  was  the  period  of  organiza-  nessee  River,  and  gaining  possession  of  Chatta- 
tion.    The  first  month's  work  that  Thomas  nooga. 

performed  in  the  department  was  at  Camp  On  the  2'rth  of  September  he  was  ordered 

Dick  Robinson,  where  he  mustered  into  ser-  by  General  Sherman  to  return  with  a  portion 

vice  eleven  regiments  and  three  batteries  of  of  his  army  into  Tennessee  and  defend  the 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  troops,  department  against  Hood's  invasion.    By  the 

•  which  he  organized  into  the  First  Brigade,  and  end  of  October  Sherman  had  determined  to 

which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  division,  then  cut  loose  from  his  base  and  march  to  the  sea. 

of  the  corps,  and  finally  of  the  great  army  For  this  service  he  selected  the  flower  of  his 

which  he  afterward  commanded  so  long.  grand  army,  including  two  of  the  best  corps 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1861  the  Confederates  of  Thomas's  force, 
had  organized  a  brigade  in  Eastern  Tennessee  By  the  5th  of  November  ITood  was  encamped 
and  Southwestern  Virginia  for  the  special  pur-  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  with  4B.000  in- 
pose  of  guarding  the  mountain- passes  at  Cum-  fantry  and  not  less  than  12,000  of  tne  best 
berland  Gap  and  Pound  Gap,  Before  the  end  cavalry  in  the  South.  Thus  Thomas  was 
ofthe  year  they  had  also  organized  two  active  confronted  by  that  veteran  army  which  had 
forces  to  operate  in  front  of  these  gaps,  one  so  ably  resisted  Sherman  on  his  march  to 
under  Marshall,  which  moved  from  the  neigh-  Atlanta.  At  the  same  date  Thomas  had  an 
borhood  of  Pound  Gap  down  the  Sandy  Valley ;  effective  force  of  but  28,000  infantry  and  7,000 
and  the  other,  a  larger  force,  under  Zollikoffer,  cavalry.  Convalescents  and  dismounted  cavalry 
which  occupied  the  road  leading  from  Cumber-  were  coming  back  to  him  from  Atlanta;  raw 
land  Gap  to  Lexington.  recruits  were  moving  from  the  North,  and  two 
The  first  work  of  General  Buell's  campaign  divisions  were  en  route  from  Mjssouri,  The 
was  to  drive  back  these  forces  and  occupy  the  problem  before  him  was  how  to  delay  the  ad- 
two  mountain-passes  as  a  protection  to  his  vance  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  organize  a 
flank  and  rear.  General  Thomas  had  been  force  strong  enough  to  win  a  battle.  The  his- 
placed  in  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  tory  of  this  campaign  is  too  well  known  to 
army,  and  on  the  31st  of  December  was  ordered  need  repetition  here. 

to  move  against  Zollikoffer.    In  pursuance  of  Nashville  was  the  only  battle  of  our  woi 

this  order,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  which  annihilated  an  army.     Hood  crossed 

Mill  Spring,  January  17,  1862,  which  was  by  the  Tennessee  late  in  November,  and  moved 

far  the  most  important  military  success  that  northward  with  an  army  of  67,000  veterans, 

had  yet  been  achieved  west  of  Virginia ;  and,  Before  the  end  of  December,  25,000  of  them 

with  the  exception  of  the  defeat  of  Marshall,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured ;  thousands 

near  Prestonburg,  nine  days  before,  it  was  the  more  had  deserted,  and  the  rabble  that  followed 

first  victory  in  the  department.    In  this  battle  him  back  to  the  South  waa  no  longer  an  army. 

General  Thomas  laid  the  foundation  of  his  The  nation  was  by  this  time  ready  to  rec- 

fame  in  the  Anny  of  the  Centre.    It  was  the  ognizo  General  Thomas's  merits,  and  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  was  solely  by  his  remarkable  ference,  and  a  rival  sheet,  Ths  Methodist^  was 
abilities,  without  the  inflaenoe  of  powerful  at  onoe  started  by  the  defeated  party.  But 
friends,  that  he  had  attained  a  position  second  such  was  the  ability  and  urbanity  with  which 
to  that  of  no  officer  of  the  army.  Honors  and  The  Advocate  was  conducted  that  it  came 
rewards  were  pressed  upon  him,  but,  with  a  out  of  his  hands  with  a  larger  subscription-list 
simple  dignity  of  character,  he  declined  them  than  he  found.  Few  religious  journals  in  the 
all,  satisfied  with  having  done  his  duty.  After  land  did  the  country  better  service  during  the 
the  war,  he  was  placed  in  command  suoces-  war  for  the  Union  than  The  Chriitian  Adwh- 
sively  of  the  most  importai^t  and  difficult  mill-  eate.  The  General  Conference  of  1864  elected 
tary  departments,  and,  under  circumstances  Br.  Thomson  to  the  Episcopacy,  with  Drs. 
often  of  great  responsibility  and  delicacy,  his  Clark  and  Eingsley.  He  had  been  a  member 
conduct  gave  general  satisfaction.  In  private  of  every  Greneral  Conference  since  1840,  and 
Ufe  General  Thomas's  reputation  was  without  received  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Augusta 
a  blemish  or  a  stain.  He  was  indeed  the  College,  Ey.,  in  1844,  and  that  of  laws  fVom 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  our  time,  sane  peur,  et  the  Wesley  an  University,  Conn.,  in  1855.  His 
sane  reproche.  His  death  was  the  result  of  first  work  in  his  high  office  was  a  voyage 
apoplexy.  around  the  world,  the  first  ever  made  by  a 
THOMSON,  Edwabd,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Methodist  bishop.  He  visited  the  Methodist 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  missions  in  Germany,  Bulgaria,  India,  and 
born  at  Portsea,  a  suburb  of  PortsmouUi,  Eng-  China.  The  India  mission  he  organized  into 
land,  in  October,  1810;  died  at  Wheeling,  Ya.,  an  annual  conference.  On  his  return  he  passed 
March  22,  1870.  In  1819  he  emigrated  with  in  review  the  work  of  the  Church  in  California, 
his  parents  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Oregon,  and  the  new  Territories.  Subse- 
Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Notwith-  quently  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  portion 
standing  the  scarcity  of  good  schools  in  so  new  of  the  home  work.  The  published  volumes  of 
a  country,  he  was  well  triuned  in  the  elements  Dr.  Thomson  are  four,  viz. :  "  Educational  Es- 
of  the  sciences  and  the  classics.  His  scientific  says,"  ^^  Moral  and  Religious  Essays,"  **Bio- 
tasto  inclining  him  to  the  medical  profession,  graphical  and  Incidental  Sketches,"  and  *^  Let- 
he entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ters  from  Europe,"  with  several  prefaces, 
received  his  diploma  in  1829.  Returning  to  TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Ohio,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro-  Africa.  Grand  Sultan,  Abd-nl-Aziz  Khan, 
fession  in  Wooster.  At  this  time  he  was  a  bom  February  9, 1880.  Area,  1,920,944  square 
skeptic  in  religion,  with  an  entire  disbelief  in  miles.  Population,  43,600,000.  With  regard 
the  Bible  and  Christianity.  With  several  other  to  their  religion,  about  27,000,000  are  Moham- 
able  and  skeptical  young  men,  he  formed  an  medans,  and  about  16,000,000  Christians.  The 
infidel  club,  to  meet  weekly,  and  to  seriously  number  of  Catholics,  according  to  a  recent 
read  and  refiate  the  Bible.  The  experiment  report  made  by  a  statesman  in  high  position 
resulted  in  Thomson^s  conviction  of  the  in-  {Augehi/rg  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  of  April  16, 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  in  his  1870),  is  as  follows  :  Catholics  of  the  various 
embracing  the  faith  which  he  had  rejected.  Oriental  rites,  410,000 ;  Christians  of  the  Latin 
He  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  rite  (Roman  Catholics),  991,000;  Armenian 
and  in  1833  began  his  ministerial  work  in  the  Catholics,  77,800:  total,  1,4^8,800.  The  prin- 
Ohio  Conference.  In  1836,  he  was  located  in  cipal  cities  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  their 
Detroit,  where  his  success  as  a  pulpit  orator  population,  are:  Constantinople,  1,075,000; 
drew  throngs  to  his  ministry.  At  the  end  of  Adrianople,  100,000 ;  Salonica,  100,000 ;  Sera- 
that  year  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  yevo,  50,000 ;  Gallipoli,  50,000 ;  Philippopolis,. 
the  seminary  in  NTorwalk,  Ohio,  whicn  position  40,000;  Sophia,  80,000.  In  Turkey  in  Asia: 
he  held  for  eight  years.  By  the  General  Con-  Smyrna,  160,000;  Damascus,  120,000;  Beyroot, 
ference  of  1844  he  was  elected  editor  of  The  100,000;  Brusa,  100,000;  Erzroom,  100,000; 
Ladies^  Repodtory  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  fol-  Aleppo,  100,000 ;  Bagdad,  40,000 ;  Jerusalemj 
lowing  year  was  elected  first  President  of  the  25,000. 

newly-founded  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at        The  expenses  of  the  govei;nment,  for  1869^ 

Delaware,  Ohio,  the  first  Methodist  college  in  '70,  amounted  to  4,072,168  purses,  or  $88,691,- 

the  State.   He  remained  fifteen  years,  bringing  819.04 ;  revenue,  8,550,289  purses,  or  $77,325,- 

the  institution  to  the  leading  position  it  now  292;  deficit,  $11,366,627.04.   The  foreign  debt, 

holds  in  the  education  of  the  West.  His  success  at  the  end  of  1869,  was  estimated  at  $^7,856,- 

in  the  presidency  of  that  college  is  in  many  000,  and  the  home  debt,  which  had  been  con* 

respects  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  solidated  in  1865,  amounted,  on  January  1, 1867, 

the  Methodist  Church.     In  1860  the  General  to  $166,980,000,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Conference  called  him  to  the  then  stormy  post  The  floating  debt,  according  to  a  report*  of  the 

of  the  editorship  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  in  Minister  of  Finaoce,  of  July,  1869,  amounted  to 

New  York,  where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Abel  Ste-  £5,000,000  sterling,  but  is  said  to  have  reached 

vens,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Church.  £7,700,000  sterling  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
Dr.  Thomson  was  elected  to  that  hitherto  con-        On  July  22,  1869,  a  law  on  the  reorganiza- 

servative  journal,  as  an  antislavery  champion,  tion  of  the  army  was  published,  which  fixes 

by  the  radical  majority  of  the  General  Con-  its  numerical  strength  as  follows : 
Vol.  X. — 16  ▲ 
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1.  Active  fltandlng  army  (Nizam) 150,000  which  indemnified  the  Ehedive  for  all  his  ex- 

l  BewIJeJ;  f^n'dlto'iitedio.;;.'.'.:/.  inwo  penses.    Nubar  Pacha  went  to  Constantinople, 

4.  Troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  m  Order  to  negotiate  with  the  Porte  concerning 

and  for  tcrrice  in  fortree^e Kom  the  execution  of  the  judicial  reform  which  the 

Total 702,000  Government  of  Egypt  and  the  representatives 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  time  of  service  of  the  foreign  powers  had  agreed  upon.  All 
in  the  active  standing  army  from  five  to  four  Pacha  demanded  some  modifications,  redncins 
years,  in  which  case  the  annufd  contingent  of  theconcessionsbywhichtheplanofthejudiciu 
the  army  would  be  37,500  men.  The  fleet,  in  reform  had  been  yielded  to  the  European  pow- 
1870,  consisted  of  13  iron-clads,  of  216  guns ;  27  ers.  When  these  modifications  were  conceded 
screw  steamers,  of  646  guns ;  9  corvettes  and  by  the  representative  of  Egypt,  the  Porte 
13  avisos,  of  820 guns ;  12  gunboats,  of  28  guns;  sanctioned  the  reform,  and  authorized  Kubar 
and  85  transports,  of  52  guns.  Total,  109  Pacha  to  confer  with  the  European  powers  con- 
steamers,  of  1,761  guns.  Besides,  there  were  ceming  its  execution.  Soon  the  Khedive  gave 
53  sailing-vessels,  of  different  construction  and  new  offence  to  the  Porte,  as  he  again  appeared 
armament.  In  the  money-markets  of  Europe,  endeavoring 

The  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Con-  to  negotiate  some  $24,000,000  of  additionid 

stantinople,    in    1868,    numbered  22,141,  of  obligations.    To  justify  his  breach  of  promise, 

5,037,448   tons ;    the   number .  of  clearances  the  Khedive  explained  that  he  only  intended 

was  22,542  vessels,  of  5,064,571  tons.  to  make  a  loan  on  his  private  property ;  but  it 

The  introduction  of  railroads  and  telegraph-  was  known  in  Constantinople  that  but  little 

lines,  to  which  the  Government  was  formerly  distinction  was  made  in  Cairo  between  the 

opposed,  is  likely  to  invite  foreign  capital,  in-  public  exchequer  and  the  private  property  of 

dustry,  and  immigration.    The  length  of  rail-  the  Khedive.    The  Porte  did  not  expressly 

roads  in  operation  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  forbid  the  loan,  but  endeavored  to  destroy  the 

1869,  was  limited  to  182  miles,  comprising  the  credit  of  the  Khedive  by  publicly  declaring 

two  lines  from  Yama  to  Rustchuk,  and  from  (May,  1870)  in  London  and  Paris  that  the  loan 

Rustendj^  to  Tchemavoda.    Concessions  were  had  no  claim  whatever  to  a  legal  recognition, 

made,  however,  for  the  construction  of  several  England  strongly  supported  the  views  of  the 

lines,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  1,260  miles,  all  Sultan,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Khedive  to  pay 

of  which  are  now  being  pushed  forward  ener-  a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  at  Constantinople,  for 

geticaily.  In  Asia  Minor  there  have  been,  since  the  purpose  of  ac^usting  all  the  differences. 

1867,  about  145  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  The  Khedive  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  July 

running  from  Smyrna  to  various  points  in  the  7th,  and  gave  satisfactory  explanations,  and  a 

vicinity.    The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  in  1866,  complete  reconciliation  was  reached, 

was  8,647  miles ;  length  of  wire,  17,679  miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  new  compli- 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  July,  1870,  the  cation  arose  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  as 
increasing  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  result  the  Czar  demanded  a  modification  of  the  Paris 
of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Prussia  Treaty  of  1856.  For  a  time  a  war  was  re- 
made gold  more  scarce  every  day,  people  be-  garded  as  imminent,  and  extensive  warlike 
came  cautious,  and  credit  was  daily  diminish-  preparations  were  made.  Along  the  Danube, 
ing.  Many  failure  in  commercial  circles  were  an  army  of  observation  was  formed,  and  placed 
the  immediate  consequence.  At  the  same  under  the  command  of  Omar  Pacha,  while  a 
time,  Russian  intrigues  became  rife  in  Servia,  smaller  corps  of  20,000  men  received  orders  to 
in  favor  of  a  panslavist  movement,  and  the  move  toward  the  Greek  frontiers.  These  na- 
Govemment  of  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  val  and  military  preparations  told  heavily  on 
prepare  for  future  difficulties,  in  case  of  com-  the  resources  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Minister 
plications  in  those  parts.  Great  activity  was  of  Finance,  Sadik  Pacha,  was  compelled  to 
soon  perceptible  at  the  arsenal  and  at  the  Gov-  enter  the  money-market  to  borrow  various 
emment  works.  sums  at  15  percent,  against  deposit  of  Go  vem- 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1869  the  relations  ment  securities.    The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  offered 

between  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive,  which  20,000  breech-loaders  to  the  Sultan,  and  also 

had  been  greatly  disturbed,  became  of  a  more  a  corps  of  30,000  Egyptian  troops  for  the  camp 

pacific  character.    Ismael  Pacha,  after  hesi-  of  Rustchuk.    (See  Eastsbn  Question.) 

tating  for  some  time  to  yield  to  the  demands  On  January  2 1st,  a  law  was  promulgated, 

made  in  the  Turkish  note  of  November,  1869  ordering  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  deci- 

(see  Amebioan  Annual  CvoLOPiBDiA),  at  last  mal  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 

resolved  to  submit.    He  declared  his  readiness  Ottoman  Empire.    On  the  18th  of  May,  a  fir- 

to  yield  his  financial  administration  to  the  man  was  published,  decreeing  the  liberty  of 

superintendence  of  the  Porte,  to  reduce  his  passage  for  all  vessels  through  the  DardaneUos 

military  power,  and  to  relinquish  all  direct  and  Bosporus  at  idl  hours.    This  law  did  not, 

negotiations  with  foreign  powers.    On  Decern-  however,  give  general  satisfaction,  as  a  very 

her  9th,  the  Turkish  firman,  containing  the  heavy  extra  fee  was  charged  for  the  permission, 

demands  of  the  Porte,  was  published  at  Cairo.  The  project  of  inviting  Western  emigration 

In  February,  1870,  the  three  iron-clad  frigates  to  Turkey  was  actively  taken   up,  and   the 

were  given  up  to  the  Turkish  Government.,  Turkish  ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris  re- 
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ceived  orders  to  promise  a  free  grant  of  land  A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  Aagnst, 
and  exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  when  the  following  new  nominations  were 
On  the  •  5th  of  June,  a  most  disastrous  con-  made :  Mustapha  Fs^  Pacha,  President  of  the 
flagration  hroke  out  at  Pera,  that  part  of  Con-  Council  of  State,  was  named  Minister  of  Fi- 
st^tinople  occupied  hy  the  foreign  legatioua,  nance ;  Sadik  Pacha,  Intendant  of  the  Proper- 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  population  and  ties  of  the  Church ;  Edheim  Pacha,  Minister 
a  vast  number  of  native  Christians.  About  of  Justice;  and  Haidar  Effendi,  Prefect  of 
noon  a  wooden  house,  situated  on  the  highest  Constantinople ;  Halil  Bey  was  appointed  am- 
part  of  the  city,  called  the  Taxsim,  caught  fire,  bassador  to  Vienna,  and  Bustem  Bey  ambas- 
and,  freshened  by  a  violent  north  wind,  it  sador  to  St.  Petersburg, 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity  over  an  extent  al-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Divan  of  the  Sublime 
most  incredible ;  from  the  Taxsim  to  what  is  Porte,  on  AprU  29th,  the  Sultan  addressed  the 
called  the  Petit  Camps  des  Morts,  along  the  councillors  on  the  state  of  the  empire.  He 
main  street  to  some  distance  between  the  reviewed  the  events  and  progress  of  the  past 
Galata  Saray  College,  consuming  all  of  the  year,  and  said  the  Government  would  not  be 
fine  houses  of  the  place,  of  stone  as  well  as  of  satisfied  to  stop  with  what  had  been  efifected. 
wood.  An  immense  number  of  dwellings  were  He  promised  tnat  reforms  in  the  civil  polity, 
burned,  and  about  1,000  persons,  men,  women,  the  development  of  education,  and  the  fostering 
and  children.  The  loss  was  estimated  to  be  of  trade,  should  have  his  careful  attention,  and 
nearly  $26,000,000.  All  of  the  finest  caf6s,  the  that  steps  would  shortly  be  taken  for  a  thorough 
opera  and  shops,  with  all  of  their  contents,  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
were  destroyed.  According  to  careful  count,  improvement  of  the  highways  and  lines  of 
over  7,000  buildings  of  all  sorts  were  burned,  communication  throughout  the  Turkish  do- 
many  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  city.  minions. 

TJ 

UNITARIANS.   The  Tear-hooh  of  the  Uni-  within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship.— Jrtuj^* /X  of 

tarian  Congregational  Churches  for  1871  gives  OonstUvUon, 

lists  of  347  societies  in  the  United  States  and  R«v.  Mr.  Hepworth,  of  New  York,  began 

British  America  (agfdnst  834  in  the  preceding  the  anticipated  battle  by  presenting  a  resolu- 

year),  and  896  ministers  (the  same  number  as  tion    altering   the  contested   Ninth  Article, 

in  the  preceding  year),  of  whom  148  were  not  With  the  desire  to  increase  brotherly  feeling 

settled.    The  number  of  Unitarian  organiza-  ^^  th©  denomination,  he  proposed  that  all  the 

tions  was  increased  in  1870  by  the  establish-  words  after  "Article  IX."  be  omitted,  and  that 

ment  of  the  "  Cape  Cod  Conference  of  Unitari-  the  following  he  substituted : 

an  Congregational  and  other  Liberal  Christian  Reaffirming  our  alleglanoe  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 

Churches,"  organized  November  30th,  at  Bam-  Christ,  and  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit 

stable,  Mass.,  and  of  the  "  Chicago  Missionary  «*»d  the  widest  practical  cooperation,  we  invite  to 

a  \'^l    »  4.1. 1  \Ai    i      «     v>«*v.«ew  a«.woiYuoiy  fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be  followera  of  Christ. 

Society,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  in  y    .x.        .      *.  j   i.         .             ^v.            ^ 

the  establishment  of  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  In  the  animated  discussion  on  this  amend- 

and  churches  in  Chicago.     No  changes  are  ^^^\  ^**1^^  ^^^^  ^^\  ^Z^  ?*y*»  *  number  of 

reported  in  the   Tear-Uoh  in  the  list  of  pe-  prominent  members  of  the  denommation  took 

riodicals,  or  in  the  Unitarian  statistics  of  Great  ^f}'  Among  others,  Charles  Lowe,  Secretary 

Britain,  Hungary,  and  India.   (See  the  account  ?^  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  of  Bos- 

in  Amebican  Annual  CtclopuEdia  for  1869.)  ^^  ^^^-  l^^^  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  Dr. 

The  Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  Uni-  J^'lo^s,  who  was  emphatic  in  demanding  that 

tarians  of  the  United  States  began  at  New  ^^  constitution  of  the  National  Conference 

York,  on  Wednesday,  October  19th.    The  most  must  distmctly  recognize  the  Christian  chwao- 

important  topic  of  discussion  was  on  the  pre-  *®T  ?^  the  Umtarmn  denomination,  Re^  Roh- 

amble  and  the  proposed  alteration  of  Article  IX.  ©^  Laird  CoUier,  and  Mrs.  Juha  Ward  Howe, 

of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  ^  ^  amendment  to  Mr.  Hepworth's  resoln- 

TfTT         mu         4.        -*.*..        J  J        J  ^  tion,  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  May,  to  retain  Arti- 

TFA«r«M,  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  ^i«  ty    i.«*  ^^  «^^  4.^  ;*  *i.«  -,1!.^«   it  n.^«*>7^^ 
Christian  labor  (5id  consecration  at  this  time  increase  ®1®  ^^'^  ^?^  *?  ^^  ^  ^\  the  words,     Frav^d^, 
our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  that  nothing  m  the  article  be  construed  as  re- 
Lord  Jesas  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  moving   the  Conference   from   its  Christian 
and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  basis,"  was  lost.    The  vote  was  then  taken  on 

*dt"o7Z^'sorj?i*^W^^^^  E^^ii^io^j;  t^«  -««o|^i^^  %{^:\^''  H^p^o^'^'  ^^^^^ 

ITnUarian  Ooiiference,  was  carried  by  266  to  83. 

To  secure  the  largest  unit^  of  the  spirit  and  the  The  following  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the 

widest  practical  cooperation^  it  is  hereby  declared  American    Unitarian  Association    were    also 

that  all  the  decUrationa  of  this  Conference,  including  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

the  preamble  and  constitution,  are  expressions  only  '^          '' 

of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  Beeolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  great  and  firowinc^ 

object  to  them,  and  dcpondent  wholly  for  their  effect  opportunity  of  making  known  the  principles  and 

upon  the  consent  thev  command  on  their  own  merits  spirit  of  Unitarian  Chnstianity,  we  eamet<tly  recom- 

from  the  churches  uere  represented  or  belonging  mend  every  church  and  society  within  the  circle  of 
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our  fellowship  to  use  all  doe  dillgenee  in  raising 
fandfl  which  shall  enable  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  to  meet  the  great  call  from  all  auartcrs 
for  the  knowledffe  of  the  trutha  which  we  hold  dear. 
Sefolvedy  That  the  churches  he  requested  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  use  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso* 
elation,  next  year,  and  that  wo  approve  the  Btig-> 
gestion  of  the  committee,  that  the  second  Sundav 
in  Novemher  shall  he  known  as  "  Collection  Sunday." 

The  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  was  elected  President,  and  George  W. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  first  Vice-President. 

A  committee  was  ajppointed  to  raise  $100,000 
to  endow  the  theological  school  at  Chicago,  the 
property  of  which  has  been  bought  for  $50,000. 
The  Conference  also  passed  a  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy with  Humboldt  College,  Iowa. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
official  statistics  of  the  United  Brethren  for 
1870  were  reported  as  follows : 


STATES. 


STATES. 

N0.0riIMID- 

No.  of  OMMI- 

iMdMcUUat. 

•dttOM. 

Ohio 

aa,i43 

90,688 

18,666 

1S,063 

7,808 

4.600 

4,281 

8,2S7 

8.068 

a,M9 

2,459 

S,0S8 

1,860 

966 

787 

090 

447 

800 

186 

9» 

68 

9S7 
684 

676 

891 

806 

908 

.194 

161 

146 

67 

64 

06 

70 

89 

49 

97 

18 

90 

7 

4 

4 

646 

Indiana 

948 

PennsylTania 

Illinois 

880 

119 

Iowa 

44 

Michigan 

98 

West  Virginia 

K^nflts 

47 
10 

MlsBonri 

5 

Maryland 

80 

Vii^ni*- 

86 

Wisconsin 

14 

New  York 

14 

Crftnada.,.. 

98 

Oregon 

6 

Minnesota 

1 

Tennessee 

5 

Galifomia 

9 

Washington  Terr'y. 
Dakota  Territory . . . 
Colorado  Territoiy. 

1 

■ 
•  • 

Total 

118,066 

8,994 

1,478 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

GaUfomia 

Oonnoctlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geoivia 

Illinois 

Tl^^^^nl)ft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbnsetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota  (Approximate)... 
Mississippi  (Approximate).. 

Mlssonn 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  (Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Vermont 

ViiBlnia 

WcstViiglnia 

Wisconsin 


laro. 


IBM. 


TIBBITOBISS. 

Arlaooa 

Colorado 

Dakota , 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. . 


Total 88,649,534 


906,968 

488,170 

666,616 

687,418 

195,016 

180,995 

1,196,888 

9,680,688 

1,678,941 

1,191,790 

879,^7 

1,891,001 

796,997 

696,468 

780,804 

1,467,861 

1,184,996 

486,068 

884,940 

1,717,978 

198400 

49,491 

818,800 

906,794 

4,874,708 

1,071,185 

9!68i880 

8,019,601 
917888 
706,169 

1,967,496 
810,918 
880,669 

1,994,880 
462,089 

1,066,167 

0,668 
89,706 
14,181 
14.998 
90,604 
91,869 
86,786 
98,901 

9.118 
181,706 


964,901 
486<460 
819.094 
460,147 

ii9,;ziff 

140,434 
1,0V7,98S 
1,711,961 
1,860.498 
ffr4«918 
107.906 
1,165^1 

1,981,066 

748,118 

1794tt 

791,885 

1,189.019 

98,841 

6^851 

896,afn 

*  679,086 
009,09 

mJOnrnJOBO 

69,465 
9,906,115 

lOBtlOB 

1,100,801 

601,215 

816,008 

1,606(818 

775^ 

6,469 

84,977 

4,887 


98,516 

40,878 
11,694 

•    •    •    V 

76,080 


81,448,899 


Sabbath-schools,  2,420,  with  16,41T  teachers 
and  112,425  scholars;  collections  for  chnroh 
purposes,  $580,288;  value  of  church  proper- 
ty, 12,506,600;  sittings  in  churches,  483,099; 
meetiug-houses,  1,473. 

The  Church  has  four  bishops,  whose  terms 
expire  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Con- 
ference, namely,  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  David  Ed- 
wards, Jonathan  Weaver,  and  John  Dickson. 
The  publishing-house  of  the  Church,  w,hich  is 
located  at  Dayton,  0.,  published,  in  1870,  five 
papers :  The  EeligiouB  Telescope^  weekly,  cir- 
culation 9,204;  the  ChildrerCs  Friend^  semi- 
monthly, circulation  48,261;  the  Mimonary 
Vintar,  semi-monthly,  16,152;  Froehluhe 
Botsehqfter,  weekly;  Jugendpilger^  monthly. 
The  Church  had  six  colleges :  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, at  "Westerville,  O. :  Ilartsville  Univer- 
sity, at  Hartsville,  Ind. ;  Westfield  College,  at 
"Westfield,  111. ;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa, ;  Lake  University,  Lecompton,  Kan. ; 
and  Western  College,  Western,  lo. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  census  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  although  taken 
in  June,  1870,  had  not  been  so  far  compiled, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  as  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  As  far  as  the  work  was 
finished,  it  presented  the  following  rcsidts: 


By  reference  to  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  the  increase  of  population  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  will  be  seen. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  necessary 
number  of  States  early  in  1870.  The  Legi^ 
latures  of  twenty-nine  States  voted  in  favor  of 
its  ratification.  On  March  80th,  the  President 
in  a  message  reported  the  votes  to  Congress  and 
announced  the  result.  {8ee^  in  this  volume,  p. 
168,  Congress,  U.  S.)  In  that  body  a  bill  was 
at  once  introduced  and  speedily  passed  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  suffrage  to  the  male  colored 
population  of  each  State.  No  serious  resistance 
or  obstacle  was  presented  to  this  suffirage  any- 
where and  it  was  quietly  conceded.  A  mugor- 
ity  of  the  new  voters  cast  their  ballots  in  favor 
of  Republican  candidates,  and  in  many  cases 
secured  their  election ;  but  it  was  manifest  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  that,  under  a  party 
aspect,  this  sufiVage  of  colored  men  was  not  a 
permanent  element  of  strength  to  any  political 
party.  A  few  colored  men  have  thus  been 
elected  to  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  first  ratification  of  the  amendment,  the 
President,  and  some  other  distinguished  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  were  serenaded  in 
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•  New  Tork.  N,  T. 
PlllhdeIphU,F*.... 
BrooWjn,  N.  T.... 

St.  LoDii.Ho 

Cbtcuo,  III 

BBltlmoie.  )id 

BoaloD,  Miu 

ClndDEUitl,  Ohio... 
Ncir  Orlnift,  Ln... 
San  FnnclKO,  Oil 

Bnftlo.H.T 

Wuhlnglon,  D.  C. 

NB»r«rK,N.J 

Loulailllt,  KT 

CLereluid.Obio.... 

Ktlebiuv,  P« 

JerieT(%T,  N,  J.. 

DeCrolc,  lUcb 

Hlliraak(ie,Wi>.... 

AlbKij,  N.  T 

Pnvidom,  B.  I. . . 
BochMtcr,  K,  T... 
AJJegtuDfClCr,  Pa. 

KICbmoDa,  Vt 

Nbw  HsTen.Ccmn. 
CbaileHloii,  S.  C... 

TrOT,  N.  T 

SjrtOTM,  S.  Y.... 
Woimtrr.  MUB... 

Loirell.  Uui 

Uempbli.Tenn.... 
Ciuiibrldeo.  Hub.. 
HsrlfbrCConn..,, 
iBdUnapolli,  lad.. 

SciauUn,  Pa 

Readbi;,  Pa 

Colambiu,Obio.... 

PBlanoD,  N.  J 

Kbdub  City,  Kao. . 

BaTtoa,  OblD 

UoSUe,  Ala 

Fortlaod,  He 

Wlbnlngton,  Del... 
Lairi«iicc,  aUaa... 
ytiit  KT 

Flii%T^')iuB!l 

Sprlnilleld,  Hub. 
NaBhTille,  T«m. . . 

Peoria,  III 

OoTlngton,  Kj.... 


100,760 

ait,sie 

BS,MT 


SS,T45 


S8.U« 


sia,m 


n,ws 

M.341 

18^788 
K,(I«S 

is.wa 


liaiictintec,  N.  S 

HarrlBbnis,  Pa 

Trenton-H.  J ,. 

EraDiTllla,  lud 

New  Bedford,  Hb«  .. . 

Ofwwo.N.T 

BIUa&tli.tT.J 

Poiighkpep»le,N.  T... 


tTamiati,  Oa 

_>mdan,  N.  3 

DaTenport.  Iowa. . . 

St.  PaoL  HlDn 

Erii,  N.T 


Omaha,  Nah 

Elnil(«,  N.  T. . . . 
IxKkpoct,  N.  T, 
Oohocf,  H.  T... 


Albai)r,lDi 
iBtoD,  Vem 


iirport. 
iifrU,  ■^ 


Alexandria,  Vt, 


oldenitoTK,  N.'t! 
Niw  London,  Cooa 
Hudaon.R.T 


Halelcb,  N.  Cf . 
VlrglnU  CUT, » 
Top«ka,Kaa... 


tt,ST4 

w,ino 


Washington.    The  Prwident,  on  making  tiis 
^pearftQco,  was  addressed  by  Joha  W.  Tor- 
nej,  late  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate,  u  followB: 
ifr.  Prxident;  Od  the  part  of  the  Bepablioans  of 
the  District  or  Columbia  I  am  here  to-nl^bt  to  return 
to  you,  m  their  namn.  tho  BTurfissinn  nt  l.hBTr  ni^- 
"       i  gratitndfl 

the  great  w i 
irlueh  70U  were  th 
laioatioa  of  joor      _  ..     ..... 

clured  the  doirnfull  of  slavory,  v 


feelings  of  the  nu>e  hborated,  flnt,  by  Hi,  Linooln, 
and  aecond,  anftanebised  by  youraeli,  on  thia  inter- 
4ietin[;  occBBion.  Those  of  lu  who  have  enjoyed 
ths  rights  of  eitiienahip  for  bo  long  a  Ume  cannot 
oipress  the  emotions  whioh  iwell  their  hearta  this 
evening;  and  yon,  sir,  may  well  eonoeive  how  they 
appreciate  Ibe  great  work  whioh  hoa  been  ao  apleo- 
didly  comummated  by  yonraalf— the  word*  of  ooan- 
sel,  tho  words  oX  ohecr,  the  words  of  eDcouraMmant 
you  have  bestowed  apon  thom — and,  there&re,  od 
thle  ineletnent  night,  they  have  00m  e  to  tender  yaa 
their  heart-felt  thanks  for  igaia  proTing  yonnelf 
their  iiborator  and  their  friaad. 


•  Second  enomenUlon, 


To  vhicb  President  Grant  replied  as  followB; 

Sir,'  I  can  assure  those  proaent  that  there  bos 
heoa  no  ayent  einco  tho  close  of  the  war  in  which  I 
have  felt  bo  deep  an  interest  as  that  of  tho  raUflcation 
of  the  Bfteentb  ameadment  li>  the  CordtituUoD  hy 
three-fonrtlu  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  felt 
the  greateat  anxiety  ever  sinoe  Thave  been  in  this 
house  to  know  that  that  was  to  be  aeenred.  It  looked 
to  mo  aa  the  realization  of  the  Decleration  of  Inde- 
pendenoe.  I  oannot  Bay  near  so  much  on  thiaaabjeot 
OS  I  would  like  to,  not  being  aocustomed  to  poblio 
Bpeaking,  but  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  pres- 

The  crowd  londlj  cheered  the  Prerident  aa 
he  retired,  and  the  band  stmck  np  "John 

Brown's  body  lies  mtfulderlng  in  the  graye." 
Vice-President  Oolfax,  in  reeponee  to  oalla, 
then  oame  forward  and  aaid: 

Fdlow-eiiiatitt :  Hy  heart  rejoioea  with  youn  in 
that  proalamatioD  whioh  deolareB  Ut  the  people  of 
this  republie  and  to  the  people  of  the  world  the  rati- 
floation  of  the  fifteenth  amecdment  Co  ths  Constitu- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a  fortunate  coincndence  that  the 
oame  voioe  that  proelaimed  the  downfUl  of  the  re- 
bellion and  the  salyation  intaot  of  this  imperilled 
Uoion  prooiaimBd  afterward,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  land  which  by  his  valor  and  that  of  liia  f^lovr- 
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soldiers  w&s  saved  from  disruptioiif  that,  as  Uub  mij  founded  on  on^  such  circumBtances  as  color, 

sonntiy  bos  made  all  free,  the  same  eountrv  haa  de-  origin,  and  the  like,  are  hostile  to  the  genins  of  our 

termined  that  evciy  one  should  have  in  his  hands  institutions  and  incompatible  with  the  true  theory  of 

the  ballot  to  protect  that  country.    Opposed,  as  it  American  liberty;  *Hnat  true  democracy  makes  no 

has  been,  in  its  progress  to  this  final  culmination,  it  inquiry  about  the  color  of  the  skm,  or  the  place  of 

will  live  in  all  nistory  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  tnis  nativi^,  or  any  other  similar  circumstance  of  oondi- 

Bepublic  of  the  United  States.  tion ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  as 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Maasachnsetts,  was  then  ^th  ttTi^SnocratiiT^^                 "  incompatible 

waited  upon,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ^j  oon^tJSte  you  on  the^'that  these  prindples, 

appeared  ana  responded  on  such  an  occasion,  not  then  avowed  by  me  for  the  first  tin^e,  nor  ever 

He  commenced  by  congratulating  them  on  since  abandoned  or  compromised,  have  been  at 

the  great    results   accomplished    in  seouring  length  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  snd  made 

equal  rights  for  aU,  which  for  years  had .  been  P"J  ^^^^  "5^^?®  ^^i^^*^®  ^^^'  i  a      t  v    i^ 

^^u»»  X15XXV0  XV*  <*^,  TTX.AV**  x^y*  J  •xo     .^  "Xu  Many,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  glad,  as  I  should 

his  hope  and  object— to  see  the  promise  of  the  ^ave  been,  if  the  great  woik  consummated  by  the 

Declaration  of  Lidependence  become  a  reality.,  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  could  have 

He  would  not  say  that  it  was  entirely  accom*  been  accomplished  by  the  States  through  amend- 

plished,  for  it  was  not.    It  was  his  nature  to  gj^^^  of  State  constitutions  and  through  appropriate 

Siinkrioreof  what  remains  to  be  done  tffan  S<i^«°evi,^^LS?^^^^ 

of  what  has  been  done — ^more  of  duties  than  mode  of  proceeding  eeemed  to  necessitate  the  oourse 

of  triumphs.     He  had  only  just  heard  from  actually  adopted,    x^or  does  the  amendment  impair 

Philadelphia  of  a  decision  in  a  court  of  justice  the  real  rights-of  any  State.    It  leaves  the  whole 

that  a  colored  person  of  foreign  b^h  coxdd  gg^f^^^  ^^^  ^^^tS^l:^^'^^ 

not  be  naturabzed  in  this  country  because  of  right  of  no  oitisen  to  vote  shall  be  denied  or  abridged 

color.     This  is  in  accordance  with  an  old  stat-  on  account  of  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of 

ute — a  relic  of  the  days  of  slavery.    He  had  servitude.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  State  will 

now  a  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  «<>  oonfojm  its  constitution  and  laws  to  this  fun- 

♦K^v  a^,.»4.»  „f «:i^n»  *i,/v  «r/NWi  u  «,i»:*A »»  •A.#^«»  damentd  law  that  no  occasion  may  be  given  to  legis- 

the  Senate  striking  the  word  "white     from  ution by  Congress.                      "^      '^            ^ 

our  naturalization  laws.  It  remains  lurtner  But  the  best  vindication  of  the  wisdom  as  well  aa 
that  equal  rights  shall  be  received  in  all  the  justice  of  the  amendment  must  be  found  in  the  con- 
public  conveyances  in  the  United  States,  that  duct  of  that  large  dass  of  citizens  whom  you  repre- 

no  one  be  excluded  therefrom  by  reason  of  tt«*^^^^n^L^ZY''i*i^7^^^ 

1         Ti.    1        •       1 :;i  *i.«4.  — «  v^-*  ventured  to  say  that  ''the  best  way  to  insure  tbe 

color.    It  also  remains,  he  said,  that  you  here  peacefiil  dwelling  together  of  the  different  races  la 

in  Washington  shall  complete  this  equality  of  the  cordial  reciprocation  of  benefits,  not  the  mutual 

rights  in  your  common  schoc^     You  all  go  infliction  of  ixguries;*'  and  I  cannot  now  give  yon 

together  to  vote,  and  any  person  may  find  a  better  counsel  than  I  ^ve  you  then:  "Go  forward, 

seSt  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  |T/p^«;^a?ni»T^dUr;<;SfSt'^T«S 

the  child  IS  shut  out  of  the  common  school  on  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  te  knowledge,  patience ; 

account  of  color.     This  discrimination  must  and  to  patience,  temperance;  and  to  temperance, 

be  abolished.     All  schools  must  be  open  to  all  brotherlv  kindness ;   and  to  brotherly  kindness, 

without  distinction  of  color.    In  accomplish-  **^hy  not  si«iali«o  your  reioicmir  in  theriffhtaa^ 

ing  this  you  wiU  work,  not  only  for  your-  cured  under  the  fifteenth  amendmSit  by  urging  upon 

selves,  but  will  set  an  example  for  all  the  land,  Congress  the  prompt  removal  of  all  political  <fisabil- 

and  most  especially  for  the  South.  '  Only  in  ities  imposed  upon  our  fellow-citizens  by  the  four- 

this  way  can  your  school  system  be  extended  teenth  amendment?  so  that,  through  univcred  suf- 

for  theV/good  of  all,  and  now   .js  yon  ^^^:ZX^^&i'^^-:^i:^. 

have  at  heart  the  education  of  your  children,  tiy. 

that  they,  should  grow  up  in  that  knowledge  Every  good  man  must  rejoice  in  the  progress  which 

of  equal  rights,  so  essential  for  their  protec-  the  colored  citizens  of  the  united  States  nave  made 

tion  to  the  world,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  here  V"  education  in  reli^ous  culture,  and  in  the  wncral 

•    rtr^  V   ^      i.           it  i,  4.i.s„ :«  ««^«,v.«i:«i,^^  improvement  of  their  condition.    Every  good  man 

m  Washington  to  see  that  this  is  accomplished.  ^^^^  earnestly  desire  their  continued  and  accelerated 

Your  school  system  must  be  founded  on  equal  progress  in  the  same  direction.    All  public  and  all 

rights,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  on  ao-  private  interests  will  be  promoted  by  it  ^  and  it  will 

count  of  color  insure,  at  no  distant  day,  cordial  recognition  of  their 

8ub««inentfy  Chief-Justice  Oaase  in  reply  ^^^^^^^X^v^X^''^''^'^*^'^'''' 

to  an  mvitation  by  the  colored  people  of  Om-  no  man  can  now  be  found  who  would  restore 

oinnati  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  adoption  slaverv  ;  a  few  ][ears  hence,  if  the  colored  men  are 

of  the  amendment,  sent  the  following  letter :  wise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  will 

WABHoroTON,  March  30, 1870.  J^JJT  J]J^^f J^  ^  *'*''''''vfrJ?p^«?tff,lfv  vn^^  ^^"^^ 

Gentlsmen  e  Accept  my  thanks'  for  tiie  invitation  "«^*  ^  ^o*«-               ^^^  ^^^^^X^^o^knv 

you  have  tendered  me,  in  behalf  of  the  colored        ^     _  -r, tt  n. . ^*^    nJ^-uZT 

people  of  Cincinnati,  to  attend  their  celebration  of  ^essre.  Pzteb  H.  Clabms,  eto.,  Committee. 

the  ratification  of  tne  fifteenth  amendment.     My  _,           ,,           av      i      j>  av              v  * 

duties  here  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  except  The  sudden  outbreak  01  the  war  between 

by  ffood-will  and  good  wishes.  Germany  and  France  attracted  attention  to 

/umost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  led  the 

^V^  ^^.IVi'  probably,  heard  me  declare,  on  the  6th  president,  on  August  22d,  to  issue  a  proclama- 

of  May,  1845,  in  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ..^  «„,'^L^««.  «r«+««i;4.«:«,»««  a^^Ca^^^  ^a^ 

people  whom  you  now  represent,  that  all  illegal  dis-  t^^^  enjoming  neutrahty  upon  American  crti- 

tinctions  between  individuals  of  the  same  commu-  zens  durmg  the  contest,  and  declaring,  so  far 
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as  seemed  to  be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  happilv  break  out  between  the  two  oontnicting  »ar» 

and  obligations  of  the  belligerent  parties  and  tie»i»"  merchant  and  trading  vessels  employed  in 

of  citizens.    (^^  PaBLio  d'oc^me.4.)    Sub-  t^^^f^^^r^i^^^^^^ 

sequently,  on  the  appearance  of  i^renon  armed  ©omforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to  he  obtained  and 

vessels  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  and  the  more  general,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  im- 

apprehension  of  a  practical  blockade  of  the  molested,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 

port  by  the  same  as  against  German  m^^^^^^  :?2d%^sr,'elSf;ow^^^^ 

men,   the  President,  on  October  8th,   agam  g^^ci^  trading- vessels  or  interrupt  such  commerce, 

issned  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  any  fre-  The  Government  of  the  United  States  receives  with 

quenting  and  nse  of  the  waters  within  the  ter-  great  pleasure  this  renewed  adherence  of  the  ^eat 

ntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  ^^^  enlightened  German  Government  to  the  pnncl- 

the  axmid  vessels  of  either  belligerent  (France  Si^re^r^^idro^'^f^^^^ 

or  the  North-trerman  Oonfederation  and  its  ever  opportunity  oifered.    In  1854  President  Pierce, 

allies),  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  for  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said :  "  Should 

the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile  opera-  *he  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  a 

tions,  or  as  posts  ofobservation  npon  the  ships-  "^«  of  international  law  to  ^emot  private  property 

/%^^.  «•  i«^««v,««*  «^«— «i-  ^f  S.^  ^*i,^«  »51i  upon  the  ocean  from  seizure  by  puhhc armed  ormsers, 

of-war  or  merchant- vessels  of  the  other  bel-  m  well  as  by  privateers,  the  TJnited  States  will  readily 

ligerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to  enter  meet  them  on  that  broad  ground.**  In  1866  this  Gov- 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  must  be  emment  was  invited  to  eive  its  adhesion  to  the  decla- 

regarded  as  unfriendly  and  offensive,  and  in  ^^<>^  <>^,?*?**^  •"?  ^''  ¥?^y>  ^^  Secretary  of 

violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  was  the  SJ^»  'fP^®^  ^^^  *^*  ^/k"^^i  P'SP^"®^  *?.    n'  ^ 

T  ^«Aa,i.A^/u  V*  vu»v  uouuAcutuj  ji  u.k\.u.  xv  wikj  wio  the  flrst  propositiou  ui  the  dedimition  of  the  Con- 

determination  or  the  C±ovemment  to  observe;  gress  at  Paris,  the  followmg  words:  "And  that  the 

that  ships-of-war  of  either  belligerent  should  private  property  of  the  subjeots  or  citizens  of  a  bel- 

not  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States  within  n^forent  on  the  hi^h-seas  shall  be  exempted  from 

twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  a  ■«««"  hy  the  ijubho  armed  vessels  of  the  other  bel- 

^c^^^\^«^4-^^^  r.c  ^:<.i.««  v,ii:^«-^i*     ♦iv^* -  ligerent  unless  it  be  contraband."    Thus  amended, 

merchantman  of  either  belligerent ;  that  war-  ^^^  Government  of  the  United  States  wiU  adopt  it 

vessels  of  either  belligerent  shonld  not  remam  together  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in 

longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  any  port  of  the  declaration.    And  again,  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward  re- 

the  United  States  unless  for  needed  repairs  newed  the  offer  to  j^ve  the  adhesion  of  the  United 

«.d  Bupplies;   and  that  no  vessel-of-war  of  r?,p*?eSldi1iSSJe°n.e1lS'h^eB^£:ii.:^^^ 

either  belligerent,  after  having  entered    one  should  be  retoincd.     Count  Bismarck's  dispatch, 

port  and  left .  it,  should  reenter  such  port  or  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.^  shows 

another  of  the  United  States  nntil  after  having  that  North  Germany  is  willing  to  recognize  this  prin- 

visited.  a  European  port  or  a  port  of  its  own  «ipl«»  «y«"  without  reciprocity,  in  the  war  which  haa 

^/N^/^«n»«Anf      Tk^  ^«v;n»  rv^  A  ».».:^«*.  «««4.-  ^ow  uuliappilv  broken  out  between  that  country  and 

government.     The  making  of  American  ports  j.^^^^^    ffii/gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  Govem- 

aepots  for  supplying  materials  or  war  to  bel-  ment  and  people  of  the  United  states  may  soon  be 

ligerents  was  also  prohibited ;  and  the  proper  grati^ed  hj^  seeing  it  universally  recognized  as  an- 

omcers  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  proc-  other  restraining  and  faamamzlng  influence  imposed 

lamation.    This  was  substantially  the  law  of  ^^'iJjLt^^ut'^l^^r?  Tnr^!lflf  l."^";-^  >.i<,i, 

.^»4.«^iu^  •.-^^i-.: J     1 i.      ^i.        r        J    v  Accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  very  nigh 

neutrality  proclaimed,  but  not  enforced,  by  consideration.      (Signed)      HAMHiTON  ilSH. 

England  as  her  law  of  neutrality  between  the  To  Baron  Gsbolt,  etc. 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States  in 

the  late  civil  war.    The  position  was  taken  by  On  June   20th,  the  Attorney-General,  E. 

the  Prussian  Government  that  private  property  Bockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  resigned 

on  the  high -seas  should  be  exempt  from  seizure,  his  position,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Amos  T. 

and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  given  to  Akerman,  of  Georgia.    J.  D.  Oox,  of  Ohio, 

her  naval  officers.  The  communication  of  these  also  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  was  succeeded  by  Oolumbns  Delano,  of  Ohio. 

Prussian  minister  at  Washington,  called  forth  The  admission  of  Senators  and  Representa- 

the  following  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  tives  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  Texas^  and 

former :  Mississippi,  completed  the  work  of  reoonstmc- 

DzpABTinirr  of  Statb,  )  tion,  as  it  had  been  undertaken  by  Oongress, 

'Washikoton,  July  22, 1870.     J  fjnid.  the  subject  became  one  of  less  prcMninence. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  The  attention  of  the  pnblio  mind  was  turned 

^tevi^ntent  tt  ^e'x\'  o^aX'^'fr-  C?u^t  ^^^  d^^-^^  to  questions  of  taxation,  proteo- 

Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  private  property  on  the  ^^<^^y  ^^^  the  reduction  Of  debt.     Hoine  impor- 

high-seas  will  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  ships  tant  points  incidentally  connected  with  thefor- 

of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pruflsia,  without  regard  mer  of  these  subjects  were  presented  for  deci- 

to  reciprocity.         •  gj^^  before  the  Federal  Supreme  Oonrt   In  the 

In  compliance  with  the  request  fUrther  contained  1     ^  i.^*^7^cx«^^  ^JZ^jIa  \Z\^u^4.\Zl 

in  your  note,  this  communication  has  been  ofaoiaUy  .  case  where  the  question  presented  was  whether 

made  public  from  this  department.    It  is  now  nearly  or  not  the  payee,  or  assignee,  of  a  note  made 

a  century  since  the  United  States,  through  Thomas  before  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  was  obliged 

Jefferson,  BenjaminFranklin.  and  John  Adams,  then  by  law  to  accept  in  payment  United  States 

gSSr^SjSS^etel^S'l^  "otes  equal  in  nominal  amonnt  to thes«m  dne, 

and  commerce,  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years  from  its  according  to  its  terms,  wnen  tendered  by  the 

date  whereby  it  was  agreed  that,  if  war  should  un-  party  bound  to  pay,  the  extent  to  which  green- 
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backs  were  a  legal  tender  was  inrolved.    The  hwe  in  the  Constltiitian  a  fiense  eqaiyaient  to  ihut 

act  of  Congress  declaring  those  notes  a  legal  ^^  ^<^'d»?  1*^»  not  abeolutely  neoewaiy  indeed, 

tender  in  tje  pajn,e»*  o Aebts  was  pas^'on  \-\  r^ZS''i.5l^"t.'W-Sb^f£?S 

February  25,  1862.    Was  this  act  constitutional  sistent  with  the  letter  and  epirit  of  the  ConBtitation 

and  valid,  bo  far  as  relates  to  debts  previously  Iawb  really  oaloalated  to  effect  objects  intmsted  to 

contracted?    This  forms  one  of  the  most  im-  the  Government. 

■Dortant  noints  of  the  decision      Chief-Jnstioe  The  question  before  us,  then,  resolves  itself  into 

portant  pomrs  oi  ine  aecision.    unier-j ustice  ^^.^ .  jj  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^j  United  States  note. 

Chase,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said :  ^  i^gal  tender  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  enaet- 

It   becomes   our   dutv,   therefore,  to   determine  ment.  a  law  of  the  description  stated  in  the  role  ? 

whether  the  act  of  Fooruary  25, 1862,  so  far  as  it  It  is  not  douhted  that  the  power  to  establish  a 

makes  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  standaid  of  value  by  which  ah  other  values  may  be 

of  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  passage,  is  constitu-  measured,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  what  shall 

tional  and  valid,  or  otherwise.    Under  a  deep  sense  be  lawfhl  money  and  a  legal  tender,  is  in  its  nature 

of  our  obligation  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  best  of  and  of  necessity  a  ffovemmental  power.    It  is  in  all 

our  abilitv  and  understanding,  we  shall  proceed  to  countries  exercisea  by  the   government.     In   the 

dispose  of  the  cose  presented  bj  the  record.               ^  United  States,  so  far  as  it  raates  to  the  preoous 

We  Imvo  alreadv  said,  and  it  is  generally  if  not '  metals,  it  is  vested  in  Congress  by  the  grant  of  the 

universally  conceded,  that  the  Government  of  the  power  to  coin  money.    But  can  a  power  to  impart 

United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  that  no  these  qualities  to  notes,  or  promises  to  pay  money, 

department  i^ossesses  any  authority  not  granted  by  when  oifered  in  discharge  of  pre&dating  debts,  be 

the  Constitution.  derived  from  the  coinage  power,  or  from  any  other 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  prove  the  power  expressly  given? 
existence  of  a  particular  authori^,  to  show  a  particu-  It  is  certainly  not  the  same  power  as  the  power  to 
lar  and  express  ennt.  The  design  of  the  Constltu-  coin  money.  jN'or  is  it,  in  any  reasonable,  satisfac- 
tion was  to  estaDlish  a  government  competent  to  the  tory  sense,  an  appropriate  or  plainly-adapted  means 
direction  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  to  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Nor  is  there  mora 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark,  by  sufficiently  reason  for  saying  that  it  is  implied  iu,  or  inddental 
definite  lines,  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  To  this  to,  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  coined  money 
end  it  was  needful  only  to  make  express  grants  of  of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  coins.  This 
general  powers,  coupled  with  a  further  grant  of  such  power  of  regulation  is  a  power  to  determine  the 
incidental  and  auxiliary  powers  as  might  be  required  weight,  purity^  form,  and  impression,  of  the  several 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  expressly  granted,  coins  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  rela- 
These  powers  are  necessarily  extensive.  It  has  been  tions  of  foreign  coins  to  the  monetazy  unit  of  the 
found,  indeed,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  United  States. 

Government,  that  a  very  large  part,  if  not  the  largest  Kor  is  the  power  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  the 
part,  of  its  functions  have  been  penormed  in  the  ex-  same  as  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  cur- 
eroiso  of  powers  thus  implied.  *  *  *  •  rency.  The  old  Congress,  under  the. articles  of  Con- 
It  has  not  been  maintained  in  anrument,  nor  in-  federation,  was  clothed  by  express  grant  with  the 
deed  would  any  one,  however  slightly  conversant  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  which  are  in  fact  notes 
with  constitutional  law,  think  of  maintaining  that  lor  circulation  as  currency,  and  yet  that  Congress 
there  is  in  the  Constitution  any  express  grant  of  le-  was  not  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  these  bills  a 
gislative  power  to  make  any  description  of  credit  cur-  legal  tender  in  payment.  And  this  court  has  recent- 
ren^  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  debts.  ly  held  that  Congress,  tmder  the  Constitution,  pofr- 
We  must  inquire,  then,  whether  this  can  be  done  sesscs  the  same  power  to  emit  bills  or  .notes,  as  inoi- 
in  the  exercise  of  an  implied  power.  dental  to  other  powers,  though  not  enumerated 
The  rule  for  determining  whether  a  Icffislative  amouff  those  expressly  granted ;  but  it  was  express- 
enactment  can  bo  supported  as  an  exercise  of  an  im-  ly  dedared  at  the  same  time  that  this  decision  con- 
plied  power  was  stated  by  Chief-Justice  Mar-  eluded  nothing  on  the  question  of  legal  tender.  In- 
shall,  speaking  for  the  whole  court,  in  the  case  of  deed,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  daimed 
^'  McCulloch  V9.  The  State  of  Maryland  (4  Wheaton,  that  the  power  to  issue  bills  or  notes  has  anv  iden- 
121),  and  the  statement  then  made  has  ever  since  tity  with  the  power  to  make  them  a  legal  ten<ier.  On 
been  accepted  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  Const!-  the  contrary,  the  whole  histoiy  of  theoountiy  refVites 
tution.  His  words  were  these :  '*  Let  the  end  be  that  notion.  The  States  have  ialways  been.held  to 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Consti-  possess  the  power  to  authorise  and  regulate  the  issue 
tution,  and  all  means  which  are  impropriate,  which  of  bills  for  circulation  bv  banks  or  individaals,  sub- 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro-  ject,  as  has  been  lately  determined,  to  the  control  of 


anjr  thing  but  eold  and  silver  coin  a  legal 
greas,  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  adopt  measures  This  seems  decisive  on  the  point  that  the  power  to 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution^  or  should  issue  notes  and  the  power  to  make  them  a  legal  ten- 
ConfH'Css,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  its  powers,  der  are  not  the  same  power,  and  that  they  have  no 
pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  in-  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
trusted  to  the  Government,  it  would  be  the  painfrtl  But  it  has  been  maintained  in  argument  that  the 
dut^  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  power  to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  in 
decision  come  before  it.  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  payment  of  all  debts  is  a  means  appropriate  and 
not  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  where  the  law  \s  not  plainly-adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  carnr 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  on  war,  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  of 
the  objects  intrusted  to  the  Government,  to  under-  the  power  to  borrow  money.  Int  is,  and  is  not  pro- 
take  here  to  inquire  into  the  deme  of  its  necessity  Idbited,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  letter  or  spint  of 
would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes  the  the  Constitution,  then  the  act  which  makes  them 
judicial  department  and  tread  on  legislative  ground.^'  such  legal  tender  must  be  held  to  be  constitutional. 
(Ibid. ,  428. ;  Let  us,  then,  first  inquire  whether  it  is  an  appropri- 
It  must  be  taken,  then,  as  finally  settled,  bo  far  as  ate  and  plainly  adapted  means  for  carrying  on  wart 
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credit,  or  oironlstinff  note*  reeeiTable  for  GoTem-  calculated,''  are  aoalifled  b^  the  limitation  Uiat  the 
moot  dues,  aad  paymble,  so  &r  at  leaet  as  partiea  are  means  must  be  "  not  probibited.''  but  '*  oonsiBtent 
willing^  to  receive  them,  in  diaoharge  of  Government  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.'' 
obiifi^aiions ;  it  will  facilitate  the  use  of  such  notes  in  Nothing  so  prohibited  or  inconsistent  can  be  regard- 
disbursements  to  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  pay*  ed  as  appropriate  or  plainly  adapted  or  really  mIou- 
mont  of  existing  debts ;  therefore,  Oongreas  may  lated  means  to  any  end. 
make  such  notes  a  legal  tender.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  first,  whether  making  bills  of 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  express  power  the  au-  credit  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  indicate  is  oon- 

thority  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  In  payment  of  sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 

debts  preexisting  in  contract  may  not  be  upheld  as  .^                        ...          i»  xv          •  i.    xv 

incidental  upon  the  principles  of  this  argument.    Is  4"®I  ^    examination  of  this  point,   the 

there  any  power  which  docs  not  involve  the  use  of  Ohief  Justice  oonolades  as  follows: 

money  I    And  ia  there  any  doubt  that  Congress  may  ^e  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  an  act  making 

issue  and  use  biUs  of  credit  as  money  m  the  exeeu-  mere  promises  to  pay  doUars  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 

tion  of  any  power!    The  power  to  establish  poet-  ^ent  of  debts  previoWy  contracted  is  not  a  mkms 

offices  and  post-roads,  fwr  example,  mvolves  the  col-  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  reaUy  calculated  to  carry 

lection  and  djsbnrsement  of  a  great  revenue.    Is  not  ii^  e^eot  ahy  express  power  vested  in  Congress ; 

the  power  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  as  dearly  in-  that  such  an  act  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  thi 

cidental  to  this  power  as  to  the  war  power  !  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 

The  answer  to  this  question  does  not  appear  to  us  tution. 

doubtfuL    The  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  prove  .*;,.         ..            ..                ,,.         3  -l    -^r 

too  much.    It  Barnes  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers  ^  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr. 

very  fkr  beyond  any  extent  hitherto  given  to  it.    It  Justice  Miller,  in  which  Justices  S wayne  and 

asserts  that  whatever  in  any  degree  promotes  an  end  Davis  concurred. 

^^t  seniro?'\he  wSSTtro  ri"to^^              *bl  ^*  *^^  *™®  *®™  ^^  *^®  ®^^^'  *^®  ^^^on- 

d^™in*thl  «eicii  rf  an'FmplSdVwe?    Cm^  ^J  ^l  Congress  to  tax  ttie  circulation  of  State 

proposition  be  maintained?  banks  was  sustained.    The  Ohief  Justice  said : 

It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  question  for  the  court  Having  thus,  in  the  exe^sise  of  undisputed  consti- 
deciding  a  cause,  but  for  Congress  exerdsing  the  tutional  power,  undertaken  to  provide  a  currency  for 
power  ^  but  the  decisive  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  the  whofe  country,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Con- 
admission  of  a  legislative  power  to  determine  Anally  gross  may  constitutionally  secure  the  benefit  of  it  to 
what  powers  have  the  described  relation  as  means  to  tke  public  by  appropriate  legislation.  To  this  end 
the  execution  of  other  powers  plainly  granted,  and  Congress  has  denied  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to 
then  to  exercise  absolutely  and  without  liability  to  fore^^n  coins,  and  has  provided  by  law  against  the 
question,  in  oases  involving  private  rijg^hta,  the  powers  imposition  of  counterfen  and  base  coin  on  the  oom- 
tnus  determined  to  have  that  relation^  would  com-  munity.  To  the  same  end  Congress  may  discourage 
pletely  change  the  nature  of  the  American  Govern-  by  suitable  enactments  the  cireulation  as  money  of 
ment.  It  would  convert  the  Government  which  the  any  notes  not  issued  under  its  own  authority.  With- 
people  ordained  as  a  Government  of  limited  powers  out  this  power,  indeed,  its  attempt  to  secure  a  sound 
into  a  Gk)vernment  of  unlimited  powers.  It  would  and  uniform  currency  for  the  countiy  must  be  futile, 
obliterate  every  criterion  which  this  oonrt,  speaking  Viewed  in  this  light  as  well  as  in  toe  other  light  of 
through  the  venerated  chief  justice  in  the  case  already  a  duty  on  contracts  or  property,  we  cannot  doubt 
cited,  established  for  the  determination  of  the  ques-  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  under  consideration, 
tion  whether  legislative  acts  are  constitutional  or  un-  The  three  questions  certified  ftom  the  Cireuit  Court 
constitutional.  of  the  District  of  Maine  must,  therefore,  be  answered 

Undoubtedly,  among  means  appropriate,  plainly  affirmatively, 

adapted,  really  calculated,  the  Legislature  has  unre-  \r      r    l'      xt  1         ji*        i.  a        :»      ^:a 

stricted  choice.    But  there  can  be  no  impUed  power  ^r.  Justice  Nelson  dissented,  and  read  an 

to  use  means  not  within  this  description.  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice 

No  one  questions  the  general  constitutionality,  Davis,  in  which,  after  noting  the  fact  that 

and  not  verv  many,  perhaps,  the  general  expediency,  there  were  four  State  banks  in  existence  at 

2Lt»rrS«Vy'i.''  ^t  rS?%Srto'S^  the  time  of  ao  i^doption  of  theFederdOonsa- 

power  to  decUire  a  particular  class  of  these  notes  to  tunon,  it  was  held  that  it  is  competent  for  tne 

De  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  preexisting  debts.  States  to  charter  and  establish  State  banks, 

The  onlygrounduponwhichthis  power  IS  asserted  and  Stated  that  this  view  had   been  three 

and'^Dla^lv  X>ted'm^'S'for  ^^m  Snth?^?  **°^®^  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  court    It  was 

for  tLt  is  admitted,  but  that  them^ing  of  them  ^^  Bald  that  ihe  bills  or  notes  issu^  by  State 

a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  mentioned  was  such  a  banks  and  put  m  circulation,  instead  of  being 

means.  the  property  of  the  bauks  issuing  them,  were 

TKJn  +K«  «^««f  •,.->  «^f  ^r.^A^  ♦.v  -ji«,:*  *«,i  in  fact  but  their  indebtedness,  and  as  such 

This  the  court  are  not  ready  to  admit,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,.,y^  to  the  tax  imposed.    The 

•J            ...             ,           ,       ,  €reneral  Government  cannot  tax  the  firanohiae 

« J^«nt"„fThu  t,*^  ?.*1^:;n^uL"an^'Vi'A1f  ^OT  thc  indebtedness  of  these  institntions.  The 

pedient  01  tnis  sort  is  an  appropriate  and  plamly-       •  .  ,        xt  j.  at-«    x  _  au^  i.. - 

adapted  means  for  the  execution  of  the  power  to  de-  v^®^  ^^  ^^^^^  t^^at  this  tax  upon  the  issues 

clare  and  carry  on  war.    If  it  adds  nothing  to  the  of  the  banks  in  question  was  an  ui\)ustinable 

utility  of  the  notes,  it  cannot  be  upheld  as  a  means  attempt  to  crush  them  out  of  ezisience. 

to  the  end  in  furtherance  of  which  the  notes  are  In  regard  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  the 

issued,    isor  can  it,  m  our  judgment,  be  upheld  as  «v««a«  ^  .^^^^t/x,..!  v.^ira    «  /««<!«  /»<ir*tA  »»  /^«i  « 

such,  if,  while  facilitating  in  some  deg^e  the  cirouU-  8*^^re8  of  national  banks,  a  case  came  up  on  a 

tion  of  the  notes,  it  debases  and  injures  the  currency  "WTlt  of  error  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 

in  its  proper  use  to  a  much  greater  degree.     *     *  Kentucky,  when  the  issue  bad  been  to  recover 

But  there  is  another  view  which  seems  to  us  de-  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  share  on  the  shares  of 

i?question^''beXi^^^^  *^®  ^*°^  ^^  LouisviUe.     Mr.  Justice  Miller 

In  the  rule  stated  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  the  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  said : 

words  "  appropriate,"  "  plainly  adapted,"  ^*-  really  If  the  State  cannot  require  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
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tax  on  the  shares  of  its  stock  it  must  be  because  the  sion.  but  for  the  abnonnal  coadition  created  hy  tlie 

.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  some  act  of  Con-  rebellion,  would  have  been  condnsiTe. 
gresa  forbids  it.    There  is  oertainl7  no  express  pro-        This  case,  we  think,  coven  the  present  in  principle, 

vision  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject.    But  it  is  Whatevermay  have  been  the  motive  inducing  such  an 

argued  that  the  ban&s,  bein^  instrumentalities  of  the  investment,  however  it  mav  have  been  warranted  by 

Federal  Government,  hj  which  some  of  its  important  example,  or  even  bj  judicial  authority,  itself  involved 

opeiations  are  conducted,  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  in  the  general  rebemon,  it  la  imposslDie  that  it  abould 

State  legislation,  receive  the  aanction  of  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  We  must  hold,  therefore,  the  investment  oom- 
States  and  its  capital  were  held  to  be  exempt  firom  plained  of  to  be  inoperative  as  a  diecharge  from  re- 
State  taxation  on  the  ground  here  stated,  and  this  sponsibility  to  the  complainant. 

principle,  laid  down  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  ««.         ^r  *• ^i  xi       *^  •   ;•  -x  •  i 

The  Stat^of  Maryland,  has  been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  Numerous  conventions,  relatmg  to  mdustnal 
by  the  court.  But  the  doctrine  has  its  foundations  and  social  affairs,  assembled  during  the  year. 
in  the  proposition  that  the  right  of  taxation  may  be  The  secomd  annual  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
soused  in  such  cases  as  to  destroy  the  instrumentali-  vention  convened  at  Cincinnati  on  October 

S^p"aJ;^^e^'l'nfh7a?;L^'TnSS^f^i?  «h     The  attendance  ^as  large,  and  the  snb- 

be  maintamed  that  banks  or  other  corporations  or  J©ct8  considered  were  as  follows:    1.  Direct 

instrumentalities  of  the  Government  are  to  be  wholly  trade  between  Southern  Atlantio  cities  and 

withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  State  legislation.  Europe.    2.  Southern  Pacifio  Railroad.    8.  Ob- 

The  most  important  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern-  struction  to  navigation  by  narrow-span  bridge- 
ment  are  its  officers,  but  no  one  will  contend  that       .^^^       ,    n^^*;^,,^,,.,  *T«*^»  i?*,^  r»^,«,v.««:«« 

when  a  man  becomei  an  officer  of  the  Government  P.^®"-   ,^-  Contmuous  water-line  communica- 

he  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State.   The  tion  between  the  Mississippi  fiiver  and  the  At- 

principle  we  are  discussing  has  its  limitation,  a  limi-  lantio  seaboard.     5.  Removal  of  obstructions 

totion  growing  out  of  the  necessity  on  which  the  prin-  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.     6. 

''^l^t^t^^t%  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Construction  of^permanent  levees  on  the  Mis- 

Qovemment  are  only  exemptedfrom  State  legislation  sissippi  River.    7.  To  abolish  all  charges  on  the 

so  far  as  that  le^lation  may  interfere  with  or  impair  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States.     8.  The 

their  efficiency  m  performing  the  fiinctions  by  which  enlargement  of  the  more  important  lines  of 

they  are  designed  to  serve  that  Government.  canal  in  the  United  States  so  as  to  render  them 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  af-  navigable  for  vessels  propelled  by  steam.    9. 

firmed,  sustaining  the  legality  of  the  tax.  Finance  and  taxation.  10.  Free  trade  in  money. 

In  a  case  in  which  an  administrator  had  11.  A  settled  policy,  in  the  public  interest,  in 

made  an  investment  in  Confederate  bonds,  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  govenunent 

Chief-Justice  Chase,  presiding  in  the  Fourth  lands.    12.  That  all  railroad  viaducts  over  navi- 

Circuit  and  District  of  Virginia*  ordered  a  new  gable  rivers  be  made  highways  for  railroad 

settlement  to  be  made.    He  said :  companies,  which  will  pay  their  pro-rata  toll 

The  important  questions  in  the  case  are  two :  o^  ^^^  8ft™« ;  ^^  ^^a*  efforts  be  made  to  ae- 

Mrtt,  Was  the  investment  in  the  loan  of  the  Con-  cure  legislation  to  that  effect.    18.  The  charges 

federate  States  one  which  a  prudent  person,  acting  aa  on  passenger  and  freight  traffic  by  rail  and 

trustee  or  administrator,  might  make?    And—  water  lines.      14.   To  abolish  throughout  the 

Second,  Was  the  investment,  being  actually  made  ^-u^i^  *.^.,«4.«„  «n  i:«««oa  i^-^^^a  ^Jt ^^^^^^ 

in  a  loan  to  a  politico-military  oigaSiiation  formed  ^^l®  ^^"^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  imposed  on  commer- 

for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Union  of  the  ©lal.  travellers.     15.  Kemoval  oi  the  national 

States  under  the  national  Constitution  and  establish-  capital. 

ing  a  new  confederation  in  a  portion  of  those  States,        The  committee  on  direct  trade  with  Europe 

one^  which    under  any  circumstances,  can  be  rec-  ^^^  Southern  cities  made  the  following  re- 

ognized  m  the  courts  of  the  Umtcd  States  aa  excus-  "^  "  ^^ '*•***'***  ^  *""  ^  "-"^  *v**wn**.g 

ing  the  administrator  from  accounting  fortheftmds  POrt: 

innis  hands  to  theparties  otherwise  entitled  lawfully        Your  committee  have  given,  in  the  limited  time 

to  receive  them  f  allowed  them,  all  the  attention  which  its  paramoimt 

Upon  the  first  question  little  may  be  said.   It  must  importance  so  eminently  deserves.    Thesednteresta 

indeed  be  regarded  as  already  decided.   The  court  of  involve  the  restoration  of  American  shipping,  whic^ 

the  State  authorized  by  law  to  consider  and  sanction  most  important  question  occupies  the  public  mind, 

investments  by  administrators  sanctioned  the  loan  the  consideration  of  which  the  American  people  will 

under  consideration ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  most  require  from  their  representatives  in  Con^ss,  aa  it 

Erudent  and  careful  business  men  were  in  the  constant  is  alone  to  Congress  we  can  look  for  relief.    FVom 

abit  of  making  such  investments.    It  would  seem,  them  we  require  legislation  to  secure  *  the  desired 

therefore,  to  be  unreasonable  to  call  in  question  the  result,  which  being  accomplished,  all  sections  of 

good  faitn  or,  prudence  of  the  administrator  in  the  the  country  will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.    The 

circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  If  there  South  will  see  ships  under  our  own  flag   taking 

had  been  no  decision  of  the  State  court  approving  off  their  products  and  bringing  in  their  imports  dirt^ 

the  investment,  we  could  not  sav  that  the  adminis-  to  their  own  cities,  saving  the  varied  expenses  of 

trator  ought  to  be  chared  if  tne  investment  were  transportation,  labor,  etc.,  now  involved  m  exports 

free  from  objection  on  otner  grounds.  and  imports  through  indirect  ports.    Under  such 

This  makes  it  necessaiy  to  consider  the  second  proper  arrangements  ships  loadea  with  the  products 

(question.  But  we  need  not  examine  it  at  length,  for,  of  the  South  would  return  to  their  own  ports,  not 

in  the  case  of  BoUs  vs.  Crenshaw,  in  this  court,  we  only  with  such  foreign  merchandise  as  they  require 

held  that  the  investment  even  of  Confederate  cur-  for  trade  and  consumption,  but  with  immigrants  with 

rency  in  Confederate  bonds,  by  an  attorney  who  had  large  or  small  capitid  and  sturdy  muscle  and  enei^T', 

collected  a  debt  due  to  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  in  the  to  settle  her  fertue,  cheap  lands,  and  develop  her  re- 

currencj,  under  what  were  considered  to  be  justifying  sources,  to  the  direct  benefit,  not  only  to  the  South, 

circumstances,  did  not  absolve  him  from  accounting  but  the  country  at  large. 

lor  its  value,  although,  in  that  ease  as  in  this,  the  in-        To  accomplish  these  reRults  your  committee  think 

vestment  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  court  whose  deci-  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  to  graat 
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as  a  ^'bomity"  to  all  builders  of  Bhips.  when  regia^  claimed  to  represent  400,000  men.  The  first 
terod  at  the  respedave  custom-houses  of  the  oonntiT,  Labor  Congress  was  held  in  Lonisville,  Ken- 
an amount  equal  to  all  duties  and  taxes  under  the  x^^v^.  {«*  iqak  ^4-  »tV;/^t^  -r,^*  «v«rv..^  ^v.^-^  ^JLr.^4.^ 
tariflp  and  internal  revenue  laws  which  would  be  paid  ^ucky,  m  1865,  at  which  not  more  than  twenty- 
or  incurred  on  all  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  used  "ve  or  tmrty  delegates  were  present.  Ihe 
in  their  constmodon  and  ontilts ;  and  further,  to  pnr-  second  was  held  in  Baltimore,  in  Augast,  1866. 
chase  and  withdraw,  free  of  duty,  from  bonded  ware*  At  this  meeting  the  work  was  so  well  done, 

S^nSlS^'^vI^'^.'XS^J^SSjr'toft  and  its  objects  so  plainly  set  forth  as  to  at- 

consumption  during  their  voyage  (which  stores  and  *ract  attention.     Durmg  the  precedmg  year 

supplies,  on  their  return  to  a  United  States  port,  the  labor  agitation  had  assumed  considerable 

should  be  placed  in  durge  of  a  Qovemment  omcer.  proportions  in  Massaohnsetts,  and  the  interest 

not  to  be  Unded  without  payment  of  duties  assessed  rapidly  increased.    The  Crispins  were  just  be- 

according  to  law);  and  that  all  repairs  and  ontflta  ^f«iJL  i.^  ^««„^:,«.    ^^a   ^u^i^^^m  «»^^»»«A^4^a 

from  time  to  time  required  be  entiSed  to  the  same  fS^^^fS  to  organize,  and  similar  movements 

benefits  proposed  to  be  oonfened  as  above.   We  also  were  m  progress  all  over  the  country.     Able 

recommend  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  newspapers  and  public  men  went  over  to  the 

anprenticeship  law  wisely  adapted  to  the  end  of  sup-  cause,  and  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Clii- 

SS^XiiSi™®  A?«?  f!f!S!?«,  'S.t.Jj^ff^n'^Kf  SS*^f  cago,  in  186r,  the  movement  was  fully  estab- 

our  snips.    Also  to  grant  snosidies,  in  tne  way  or  «.  ?  \           -i  '«          .«  •                      av          i   i>« 

maU  c<£tr«ots  or  otherwise,  to  lines  established  or  l^hed;   and  from  this  congress  the  real  life 

to  be  established  to  the  north  or  south  of  Europe  or  of  the  movement  dates.    At  Chicago  the  idea 

elsewhere,  as  their  merits  and  Bervices  may  deserve,  of  labor  unions,  city,  county,  and  State,  was 

•     I»  the  mean  time,  for  a  limited  i)eriod  to  allow  the  carried  out     In  1868  the  congress  convened 

?SSSf7r'2;,^c.^'t?Tf  Ci^.'b^inS^:  j?  ^e,.  York,  where  a  new  feature  w^  added, 

to  be  registered  and  placed  under  the  American  flag.  The  woman-suffrage  agitators  ana  labor-re- 

to  supply  the  present  want  of  American-built  ships,  formers.gained  admission  and  recognition.    At 

under  such  regulations  as  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  congress  at  Philadelphia  there  was  pres- 

^oT<!^\r^\b?unds  hi  material-wood,^  ent  a  working-woman  as  delegate,  and  a  wium 

copper-and  Mechanical  skill  ample  for  skp-build-  discussion  ensued  against  recognizmg  Miss  An- 

ing  (mechanics  in  ship-building  now  seeking  active  thony,  m  which  both  parties  were  manifested ; 

employment  in  more  profltablo  pursuits).    Capital  is  and  lastly,  there  was  a  hearty  rejection  of 

ready,  and  it  only  requires  leglalation  to  secure  the  color  as  a  test,  and  the   admission   of  some 

'^Ti^Lt^^A^^"'^''"^*^  fifteen  delegates  of  African  descent     At  the 

congress  m  Philadelphia,  Cmcinnati  was  se- 

The  committoe  on  a  settled  policy  in  regard  lectod  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.    The  fol- 

to  the  disposition  of  the'public  lands  reported  lowing  platform  was  adopted  by  the  congress : 

to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  the  settled  policy  wh^^t,  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  change  or 

of  the  United  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  modify  the  existing  declaration  of  principles,  but  to 

not  as  capital  or  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a  reaffirm  the  same ;  and,  for  pracdcal  use,  enunciate 

means  of  increasing  the  population  and  en-  the  substance  thereof  in  a  more  convenient  and  con- 

larging  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  <^®^^"»»  with  some  additional  resolutions ;  and, 

^-.5  *v^  V          4     J  1          u     1 J  V  "^^/^ .  *^  J  WherMij  "all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 

end  the  homestead  law  should  be  sustamed.  people,  and  free  govommwit  founded  on  their  au- 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved.  thority  and  estabUshed  for  their  benefit;"  that  all 

The  committee  on  charges  on  passengers  and  freemen  are  equal  in  political  rights,  and  entitled  to 

freight  traffic  on  railroads  and  water  lines  re-  ^^.fJS^"*  political  and  religious  Uberty  compatible 

no>i.fU;i  ♦T,^  #xii^««r:«».  ■'^ith  the  good  order  of  society,  as  also  the  use  and 

ported  the  followmg:  eiyovment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  talents; 

HiSiolved,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  such  and  "  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive, 

law  OS  may  be  deemed  necessarv  to  establish  a  fair  separate  emoluments,  privUe^pes,  or  immunities  f^om 

and  equitable  schedule  of  rates  lor  fhsight  and  ]^as-  the  Qovemment,  but  in  consideration  of  public  ser* 

senger  transportation,  without  discriminating  against  vices ; "  and  any  laws  destructive  of  these  xundamen- 

locai  traffic,  on  all  roads  endowed  by  the  Govern-  tal  principles  ore  without  moral  binding  force,  and 

ment,  either  by  grants  of  lands  or  money,  and  that  should  bo  repealed.    To  do  so,  however,  is  a  difficult 

the  same  action  be  invoked  by  the  State  Legislatures  work,  when  such  laws  or  usages  are  interwoven  with 

with  refbrence  to  the  roads  under  their  control.  pride,  prejudice,  and  selflshmMS.  Besides,  experience 

Ti,«  ^^.v^^u^^A  ^«  A.«^.  ♦m-;!^  :«  «,«,»«w  «^  shows  that  laboring  people  are  more  than  others  dis- 

Ihe  committee  on  free  trade  in  money  re-  p^ged  "to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable"  than 

ported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  omnize  for  their  abolition  ;^  and 

adopted :  nh^easy  We  are  admonished  by  the  imperilled 

Jistohed,  That  all  restrictions  upon  the  rates  of  in-  rights  of  labor  throughout  Ijie  United  Satos  to  oigan, 

terest  be  removed,  they  being  of  tL  opinion  that  the  ?^  *?^,Tfhv  f^'^l?«t^fJ'n'„''«S\^?/  1?  \yl 

price  of  monev  served  to  increase  rather  than  dimin-  ^J^l  t€t%^A^f^it^^J^/^^^^^ 

!sh  its  cost,   that,  to  bring  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  »^®  *^i ,  ^^  l^Zf  Ja^  IV*1^  vigilwioe," 

lowest  practicable   standard,  the  trade  in  money  enthroned  in-our  hearts  and  emblaioned  as  mottoes 

should  te  left  as  free  as  the'trade  in  merchandUe ;  S^^^S'J.^^'  JS'Shf  ilJSwi  2nfC>Si*JS; 

and  this  convention  recommend  to  the  several  States  l^^i±?1It'«^^i^.!/??^       S^u.'^fTJiS 

the  repeal  of  all  usury  Uws,  and  of  all  statutes  by  ,"?  preying  like  harpies  upon  the  fruite  of  honest 

which  contracts  expressed  m'  money  ore  treated  ex-  J*^l  '?i?^?llf  ^^^'^^^  ""^I  P^l'V«i.  "^<*  social  sys- 

coptionallv                                                "vi»u«%.  «*  temthatequilibfium  of  right  and  justice  so  neoeesaiy 

^           ^  *  to  good  government  and  general  tranquillity :  be  it 

No  final  action  was  taken  on  the  subjects  of  iesohid^  That  the  laborers  in  all  departments  of 

finance,  taxation,  and  tariff.  Y^^^^  industry  are  suffering  from  a  system  of  mone- 

ATcrl^-^^n^i  T  «K^-  r««,»««.v««  ^ 1^1  ^ij  J-  tary  laws,  which  were  enacted  during  the  late  war  as 

National  Labor  Congress  was  also  held  in  m^res,  it  was  assumed,  "  neces^  to  the  life  of 

Cincinnati.     It  convened  on  August  15th,  and  the  nation,'*  which  is  now  sought  to  oe  perpetuated 
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in  the  intereets  of  bondholdeis  and  bankers  as  a  ton^  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  Xiabor, 

means  to  subvert  the  gOTemment  of  our  fathers,  and  which  shall  aid  in  protecting  it  aboTe  all  other  ixt« 

establish  on  its  ruins  an  empire  in  which  all  political  terests. 

power  shall  bo  oentraIl2ed  to  restrain  and  oppress  the        £e8oUed,  That  the  proteotion  of  lifb,  liberty,  and 

rights  of  labor,  and  subordinate  its  votanes  to  the  property  are  the  three  cardinal  prindpleB  of  Qovam- 

merciless  demands  of  aggreg^ated  capital.  ment,  and  the  first  two  more  sacred  than  the  latter, 

Besohedy  That  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  is  the  therefore,  money  for  prosecuting  wars  should,  as  it 

governing  power  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  is  required,  be  assessed  and  collected  from  the  wealtb 

of  industry  and  enterprise  between  capital  and  labor,  of  the  country,  and  not  be  entailed  as  a  burden  on 

and  that  the  present  rates  are  in  excess  and  dispro-  posterity. 

portionate  to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and        Bmohed,  That  the  public  lands   of  the   United 

oppressive  to  the  producing  classes.  States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  aold 

jSdtolvidj  That  the  national  banking  system  being  to  individuals,  nor  granted  to   corporations,  bnt 

inimical  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  subversive  of  the  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 

principles  of  justice,  without  warrant  in  the  Const!-  people,  and  should  be  granted,  free  of  cost,  to  land- 

tution  of  the  United  States,  and  wrongfully  increas-  loss  settlers  only,  in  amounts  not  exoeediii^    160 

ingthe  burdens  of  the  wealth-producing  classes  mill-  acres  of  land, 
ions  of  dollars  annually,  justice  demands  its  repeal.         Beaolved,  That  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 

Besolvedy  That  to  provide  a  true  national  currency  Government  has  no  authority  in  the  Constitution  to 

adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  **•  dispose  of"  the  public  lands  without  the  joint 

wants  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  circulating  sanotion  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  SepreaentatiTea. 
notes  of  the  national  banks  and  the  present  green-  .  ,   ,,  .         :t     t,  :%  \.  ^t^^ 

backs,  which  are  not  a  full  legal  tender,  should  be        ^  resolution  was  ftlso^  adoptea  by  a  close 

withdiawn  from  circulation  ana  their  places  supplied  vote,  reoommending  the  immediate  formation 

with  a  paper  currency,  based  on  the  wealth  of  the  of  an  independent  political  organization,  to  b© 

nation ;  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  tn^^^^  gg^he  "  National  Labor  Reform  Party." 

»FntritSSraid'^n^^^^^^^  On  October  25th  a  convention  of  delegates, 

of  the  holder  into  Government  bonds  bearing  three  cniefly  from  the  liortn western  otateG^  assem- 

per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  subiect  te  f\iture  le^is-  bled  in  Cincinnati  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 

lation  by  Congress ;  the  bonds  likewise  convertible  removal  of  the   national  capital  from  Wash- 

""^iS  Thrihlteort^'tthoM;™  for  f^^  to  ««"?«  point  in  the  West    The  fol- 

payment  in  gold  of  that  ckss  of  indebtedness  known  10  wmg  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted  : 
as  5-20  boncu,  the  principal  of  which  is  legally  and         WhereoB^  The  members  of  this  convention  are  as- 

equitably  payable  in  lawful  money,  is  dishonest  and  sembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  snbject 

extortionate,  t^nd  hence  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  of  removing  the  national  capital  to  a  pliKse  more  oen^ 

against  any  departure  iVom  the  original  contraot,  by  tral  and  convenient  ibr  the  whole  people :  therefore, 
funding  the  debt  in  long  bonds,  or  in  any  way  in-        Metoh^,  That  the  time  has  come  when  common 

creasing  the  gold-bearing  and  untaxed  obligations  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  &>  all  parte  and  intereste  and 

the  Government.  rights  of  the  States  and  people  of  the  American 

Betoltedy  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  Union  demand  the  removalof  the  national  capital  to 

the  Government  should  be  so  actuated  as  to  bear  some  location  within  the  great  valley  of  the  jCissia- 

equally  on  all  dasses  and  interests ;  and  that  the  ex-  sippi. 

emption  from  texation  of  Government  bonds,  bear-        Mitohedf  That  some  eligible  site  should  be  selected 

ing  extortionate  rates  of  interest,  is  a  violation  of  all  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  centre  of  territory,  of 

just  principles  of  revenue  laws.  population,  production,  and  transportetion,  and  with 

JSetolved,  That  Congress  should  modify  the  teriff  reference  to  the  Aiture  as  well  as  the  present  de- 

so  as  to  admit  fVee  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  such  mands  of  the  nation. 

articles  of  common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce        BuoUed.  That  we  emphaticallr  insist  that  no  more 

nor  grow ;  also,  to  lay  duties  for  revenue,  mainly  appropriations  of  public  Ainds  sh^  be  made  for  the 

upon  articles  of  luxuiy,  and  upon  such  articles  of  erection  of  new  buildings,  enlargement  of  the  C^itol 

manufiaoture  as,  we  having  the  raw  material  in  abun-  grounds  or  other  permanent  improvemento  in  the 

dance,  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  countiy ;  in-  District  of  Columbia. 

crease-the  number  of  factories ;  give  employment  to        Enolved.  That  we  reai&nn  the  resolutions  adopted 

more  laborers,  maintain  good  compensation,  cause  at  the  Kational  Capital  Convention  held  in  6L  Louis 

the  immigration  of  skilled  labor,  the  lessening  of  iix  October,  1869. 

prices  to  consumers,  the  creating  of  a  permanent        Besohed,  That  a  committee  of  ^ve  be  appointed 

home  market  for  aj^ricultural  producte,  destroy  the  by  the  president  of  this  convention,  chamd  with  the 

necessity  for  the  odious  and  expensive  system  of  in-  duty  of  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

temal  taxation,  and  will  soon  enable  us  to  success-  States  at  ita  next  session  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 

fully  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  in  joint  resolution  authorising  the  Presiaent  of  the 

the  markete  of  the  world.  United  States  to  appoint  comnussloners  to  examine 

BMohedj  That  the  National  Labor  Congress  ear-  into  the  question  of  the  removal  and  relocation  of 

nestiy  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  measures  the  national  capitiJ,  and  to  make  report  upon  the 

among  all  classes  of  workmen,  in  all  sections  of  the  same  at  an  early  day. 

country,as  will  secure  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  .       -r  •  i.   -kr  i.«       i    r%  >    vi  j     x 

system,  and  call  upon  the  respective  State  LegisU-        An  Irish  l^ational  Congress  assembled  at 

tures  to  follow  the  example  of  the  national  Congress  Cincinnati  on  August  28d,  the  object  of  which 

Sn  recognizing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  work.  ^as  to  unite  the  various  Irish  organizatioas  of 

i^MorPfti,  That  the  present  in  our  oountiir  of  the  country  in  one  body.    It  was  not  a  part  of 

Chinese  laborers  in  large  numbers  is  an  evu  enteihng  .^^  -p^^jo^  .v^^^^^-^^*.   «i4-Kyv««>,  ;«  t,^^<,*y,^ 

want  and  its  consequent  train  of  misery  and  crimi  the  Feman  movement,  although  in  sympathy 

on  all  other  classes  of  the  American  people,   and  With  it. 

should  be  prevented  by  legislation.  The  numerous  reports  of  outrages,  alleged  to 

Besolwdj  As  labor  is  the  foundation  and  cause  of  jj^y^  heen  committed  by  secret  organizations, 

portance,  therefore,  demands  the  creation  of  an  Ex-  nient   of  a  committee  m   the   t^nate  Of  the 

ecutive  Depaitment  of  the  Government  at  "Washing-  United  States,  to  investigate  these  disorders  and 
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report  thereon.    North  Carolina  having  hecn  of  the  Democratic  or  ConBcrvative  party ;  that  it  has 

made  the  subject  of  a  special  oommnnioation  ^i?^? '^^  JSJ^finn^  ln/^^^«n^LZ^'S  Tn^t 

from  President  Grant,  the  committee  at  once  P^^,  »ntlimdation»,  and  violence,  against  its  oppo- 

entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  condition  Second.  That  it  not  only  binds  its  members  to  cany 

of  affairs  in  that  State,  and  submitted  their  out  decrees  of  crime,  but  protects  them  against  con- 

renort  early  in  the  year  1871.    In  prosecuting  viodonandpunishment,flT8tby  disguises  and  secreoj, 

thLmqai^e8,theconnnittee8„m,aonedbefore  ^^'^fl^^^^'^^^.^T'^^  upon  the  wxt- 

them  representatives  of  all  shades  of  polincaL  Third,  That  of  all  the  offenders  acalnst  the  law  In 

opinion.     *^  State  and  Federal  judges,  prose-  this  order—- and  they  must  be  many  hundreds,  if  not 

cuting  officers,  political  editors,  ministers  of  thousands,  because  these  crimes  are  shown  to  be  com- 

the  Gospel,  P^i-ate  citizens  (bot^^^  ^v\Mv^S"ol^^^^^^ 

colored),  members  of  what  is  properly  known  ^j^^^j^  ^^^^^  Suchbemgthe  state  of  affairs,  itissurely 

as    the    'Ku-klui   Klan,'    magistrates,    con-  not  necessary  that  committees  should  argue  the  in- 

stables,  members  of  the  bar,  men  who  have  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  given  for  establifihing  an 

been  scourged  and  abused  hy  bands  of  men  in  order  which  has  led  to  such  results.    Whatever  may 

dUguise;  ^  indeed,  all  classes  of  persoBS  ?raff^e?.%Ts!'J^oSS;^t°iK^^^lS'e|J 

fipom  whom  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  such  ^^^  oy^er  was  established,  it  now  has  gone  so  far  as  to 

testimony  could  be  elicited  as  would  form  the  present  the  issue  between  government  and  anarchy, 

basis  of  a  reliable  judgment  upon  the  subject  and,  if  it  has  not  reached  it,  is  fast  approaching  the 

of  inquiry."     Of  the  fifty-two  witnesses  ex-  pointwherem  that  issue  there  can  be  no  neutrab. 

amined  twenty-nine  were  Republicans,  and  the  A  minority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Blair 

remainder  belonged  to  the  Democratic  or  Con-  and  Bayard,  was  submitted,  denying  the  above 

servative  party.    From  the  evidence  thus  oh-  conclusions.    They  say : 

tained  by  the  committee,  it  appears  that  the  T^he  number  of  these  outrages,  detestable  and 

secret  organization  known    as  the  Ku-kluz  wicked  as  they  are,  is  nevertheless  grossly  and  wildly 

Klan,  with  stem  obligations  and  extreme  pen-  exaggerated,  and  this  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  ex- 

alties  for  revealing  iU  secrets  imposed  nponite  ^St  SlTC-IS^c^'Sf'SL'SK.^ 

members,  was  instituted  in  North  Carolina  ^^^3^^  ^f  ^^  well-meaning  colored  people.    North 

some  time  during  1868,  and  prior  to  the  presi-  Carolina  is  one  of  the  laivest  States,  terntorii&ly,  in 

dential  election  of  that  year,  and  that  it  has  at  the  Union,  and  is  divided  Into  eiehty-seven  counties, 

different  stages  adopted  the  names  of  "The  wideontoins  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  of  people. 


piSBlei'iranse>rtheir  pd^^  Sttit'J?  "^^aSSr^StU^^f  ol"^'; 

ions,  wore  commenced,  in  many  instances  tne  contrary,  exhibits  a  condition  of  quiet  almost  suggest- 

names  of  the  victims  and  the  outrages  to  be  Ing  the  insensibili^  of  despair.    What  cause  can  be 

committed  having  been  voted  upon  in  secret  alleged,  what  jnatinoation  to  the  American  people  can 

meetinff.    The  message  of  the  President  shows  be  usecL  for  this  renewed  and  wanton  invasion  of  a 

thatnp'to  the  artho?  October,  mo,  twenty-  SrSirrabfuV-t^T^T'te^S^oT^^ 

one  cases  of  whippmg  and  shooting  were  re-  j^id  before  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  establishes  iu 

ported  as  having  occurred  in  Lincoln  County ;  untruth.    If  aggressive  laws  are  to  oe  enacted,  let 

and  from  the   Ist  of  December,  1868,  to  the  »U  disfjuise  be  oast  off  and  the  true  reason  avowed. 

22d  of  December,  1870,  a  list  of  thirty-eight  ?  ^^  T?^  }^  ^^  vi<>l«a*  <"!  »«>»^.  ^"^  it wiUbelesj 

\         »  ^  4. ^«  L  «u«mLi.^^  *-  \.^^^J^»^^^-^  hypocntical  and  more  manly.    To  any  fair-mmded 

cases  of  outrages  is  furnished  as  having  occur-  „J*^^  confidently  commit  the  proofi  contained  in 

red  m  Alamance  County.     The  committee  give  the  testimony  now  presented  by  the  committee,  and 

the    names    of   ninety  blacks  and  forty-four  aver  that  in  the  face  of  such  wrongs  as  have  been  in- 

whites  in  the  counties  of  Lincohi,  Alamance,  flicted  upon  our  unfortunate  and  crushed  people  by 

Catawba,   Graven^  OaswelL  Chatham    Jone^  S$;^tjrby«CL*^rdi^t?/p*S:J:.5YyX 

Orange,  Rockingham,  Rutherford,  Wake,  and  conmss  of  the  United  States,  no  such  example  of 

others,    "nearly  all  of  whom  were  whipped,  equu  submissivenees  uid  patient  endurance  can  be 

and  the  remainder  were  shot,  robbed,  hanged,  found  in  hiatoiT  as  is  now  presented  by  the  people 

or  driven  from  their  homes,"  by  the  Ku-klux  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Klan,  and  allege  that  in  none  of  these  instances  For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 

were  the  guilty  parties  convicted  or  punished.  States,  see  the  article  FraAiroEB.    The  foreign 

It  is  further  asserted  that  the  outrages  per-  relations  of  the  country  are  presented  under 

petrated  were  inflicted  upon  members  of  the  the  title  Difix>matio  CosBBSPONDSNOBy  and  in 

Republican  party,  both  white  and  colored,  the  President's  Message  for  December,  1870, 

Having  concluded  the  investigation  with  re-  for  which  9ee  Public  Doottmbnts.     For  the 

ferenoe  to  North  Carolina,  the  conclusions,  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  country,  eee 

sealed  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  Abmt  and  Navt,  respectively;  and  for  the 

minority  report,  signed  by  five  of  the  com-  general  condition  of  internal  affairs,  tee  Oon- 

mittee  were :  gbbss  and  the  States,  respectively. 

Fi^.  That  the  Ku-klux  organization  does  exist,  UNI  VERS  ALISja   The  Universalist  ^- 

has  a  political  purpose,  and  is  composed  of  members  ter  and  Almanac  for  1871  reports  the  loUow- 
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log   8tadstu»  of  the   denoEninatioii   in   the 
United  States  and  British  America : 


STATES. 


Canada 

Cofaimbla 

Connecticat 

DakoU , 

Delaware 

Oeonria 

lUlDOto 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Xeotackj 

XoafflbuiA 

Kaine 

Vaiyland 

MaMachnsetU . . 

Klchlgan 

KinneaoU 

HlMiBBlppl 

HlsBonn 

Kebraska 

New  BroDswick. 
Kew  Hampahlre. 

Kew  Jersey 

27ewYork 

North  Carolina.. 

Nova  ScotiA 

Ohio 

PennajlvaoiA . . . 
Bhode  Island  . . . 
Soath  Carolina.. 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vlrgid^ 

WestVirxinia... 
WlacoDsin 


Am»^w^ 

PBCllhM. 

ClMNk.. 

1 

s 

•  • 

1 

10 

7 

«  ■ 

1 

1 

8 

16 

15 

•  • 

*  • 

1 

i 

6 

8 

7 

61 

48 

6 

89 

90 

5 

41 

85 

1 

13 

6 

•  • 

8 

5 

•  • 

■  ■ 

89 

•  • 

79 

■  • 

4 

4 

5 

105 

95 

4 

84 

80 

1 

19 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1 

16 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

8 

99 

85 

1 

6 

4 

IS 

164 

lis 

•  • 

6 

8 

•  ■ 

2 

3 

14 

]0S 

86 

6 

43 

81 

1 

6 

5 

m  • 

«  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

S 

60 

54 

■  • 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

8 

8 

1 

27 

21 

8 

56 

38 

89 

8 

9 

1 

40 

8 

107 

94 

9 

•  « 

9 

1 

•  • 

16 
8 

80 
8 
1 

67 

88 
8 
3 
1 
4 

84 
1 
1 

88 


The  namher  of  meeting-houses  does  not  in- 
clnde  the  union  meeting-houses  which  TJniyer- 
salists  own  in  common  with  other  denomina- 
tions. The  Almanac  gives  no  statistics  of 
memhership.    Nnmher  of  periodicals,  18. 

To  the  former  literary  institutions  of  the  de- 
nomination  {(Me   AlCBBlOAK    ASKVAL    CtCLO- 

pjEDU.  for  1869)  Bachtel  College  was  added  in 
1870.  Bj  a  Joint  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Convention  and  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  that  body,  passed  February  16, 1870, 
the  location  of  the  State  Centenary  School 
was  established  at  Akron  (Summit  County),  on 
condition  that  $60,000  should  be  pledged  within 
said  county  toward  the  establishment  oi  such 
a  school ;  which  condition  has  been  complied 
with.  Of  that  sum  Mr.  John  B.  Buohtel,  of 
Akron,  pledged  $81,000,  and  the  remaining 
$29,000  was  pledged  by  other  friends  of  the 
cause  in  the  county.  The  name  of  the  Green- 
mount  Liberal  Institute,  located  at  South  Wood- 
stock, "Windsor  County,  Vt.,  and  incorporated 
in  1848,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature,  in  October,  1870,  changed  to  Green 
Mountain  rerkins  Academy.  At  the  annual 
session  of  the  Iowa  Convention  of  Universal- 
ists,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  September  8, 
1870,  liberal  offers  were  made  from  Mitchel- 
ville,  pledging  twenty  acres  of  land  for  a  site, 
and  eighty  acres  more  toward  the  buildings  or 
endowment  of  an  academy,  in  that  State.  The 
value  of  the  property  tiius  offered  is  about 
$25,000.  A  special  committee  on  a  denomi- 
national school  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  ask  for  further  offers  of  localities,  and 


report  at  a  spedal  meeting  of  the  State  Con- 
vention to  be  called  early  in  1871. 

The  G«aieral  Convention  held  in  September, 
1870,  was  the  centenary  celebration  c^  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Universalist  denomination 
in  the  United  States.  It  met  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  which  place  had  been  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  the  first  Universalist  society  in  the 
ooontry,  and  the  house  of  its  founder,  John 
Murray.  The  Hon.  IMdney  Perham,  of  Maine 
(member  of  Congress  and  Governor-elect  of 
Miune),was  chosen  president  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty  States  and  from  the  1^9- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  242  ministers  attended 
the  centenary  celebration.  The  completion  of 
the  Murray  ^d  was  urged  as  being  of  prime 
importance.  By  the  plan  of  the  Centenary 
Committee,  indorsed   by  the  convention  of 

1869,  the  mcome  of  the  Murray  fund  ($200,- 
000)  is  pledged  ^^in  aid  of  theological  students, 
the  distribution  of  Universalist  literature, 
church  extension,  and  the  missionary  cause.'* 
The  committee  to  whom  the  '^  Report  of  the 
Board  of -Trustees"  was  referred  recommend- 
ed that  the  receipts  from  the  misaionary  boxes 
at  the  opening  of  January,  1871,  be  added  to 
the  fund,  and  the  income  from  this. source 
thereafter  be  used  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  convention.  A  resolution,  presented  bj 
Horace  Greeley,  to  devote  the  Murray  fund 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Universalist  publishing- 
house,  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  was  not  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  General  Convention  also  elected 
the  Bev.  J.  M.  Pullman  and  the  Rev.  A.  St. 
John  Chambre  a  committee  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence. The  next  (General  Convention  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1871. 

The  Uhic&rsalist  MegUter  for  1871  announces 
that  the  Murray  fhnd  is  so  nearly  raised  as  to 
be  assured  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 

URUGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President  of  the  republic.  General  L.  Battle, 
elected  March  1, 1868.  In  1829,  Uruguay  had 
a  population  of  74,000;  in  1886,  128,871;  in 

1870,  according  to  official  reports,  887,421,  of 
which  52  per  cent,  were  foreigners.  Area, 
71,765  square  miles.  The  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion show  for  1866,  9,827;  1867, 17,881 ;  1868, 
16,892 ;  1869,  20,435.  Among  the  immigrants 
in  1867  and  1868  were  15,021  Italians;  the 
Spaniards  and  French  were  next  in  number. 
The  import  duties  amount  to  about  $276,000 
annually,  but,  as  the  other  branches  of  revenue 
are  not  v^ry  productive,  the  budget  usually 
shows  a  considerable  deficit.  The  standing 
army  numbers  from  2,000  to  8,000  men;  na- 
tional guards,  20,000  men.  The  value  of  im- 
ports, in  1869,  was  $16,880,678;  exports, 
$18,886,886.  Importation  can  only  be  partly 
estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
smuggling-trade  which  is  carried  on  at  all 
points  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and 
exports  does  not  fall  short  of  $40,000,000.    In 
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1869,  tho  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Aparicio  again  gave  battle  to  Saarez  and 

375,116  salted  hides,  458,987  dried  hides,  55,052  Garaballo,  and  defeated  them  in  two  sncces- 

bales  wool,  12,250  tierces  tallow,  7,875  sheep-  siye  engagements,  at  Gasavalle  and  Gorralito, 

skins,  and  1,899  bales  horse-hair.  The  number  and  at  the  latter  place  compelled  OarabaUo  to 

of  vessels  entered  at  Montevideo  from  foreign  treat  for  a  capitulation,  after  having  agreed  to 

ports  was  1,567,  of  686,880  tons;  entries  from  an  armistice.    OarabaUo,  however,  stole  away 

ports  in  the  Argentine  Oonfederation,  717  ves-  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  forfeiting  his 

sels,  of  198,621  tons;  coastwise,  1,156  vessels,  of  word  of  honor,  to  Pajsandn,  a  city  bordeidng 

88,475  tons^total,  8,440  vessels,  of  923,476  tons,  on  the  Uragaay  Biver,  losmg  fdl  his  train,  ar- 

In  January,  the  Government  appointed  a  tillery,  and,  by  demoralization,  one-half  of  the 

commission  to  take  charge  of  the  public  debt  remaining  force.  Suarez,  with  all  his  available 

and  to  advise  the  Government  relative  to  the  force,  2,500  men  of  all  arms,  hastened  to  the 

public  credit  and  the  commercial  crisis.    The  support  of  OarabaUo.  The  Blancos,  numberii^ 

improvement  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  was  7,000  men  of  aU  arms,  instead  of  pursuing  the 

also  decided  upon.  Oolorados,  marched  directly  upon  the  capital. 

A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  in-  The  Government  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
terior  of  the  country  during  the  latter  part  of  pared  for  this  movement:  Oolonel  Orfila,  m>m 
March.  The  people  of  Uruguay  are  about  equal-  Peru,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
ly  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  '^Blan-  fortifying  the  approaches  to  the  city,  which 
cos^'  (whites)  and  ^^ Oolorados"  (colored),  work  had  been  satisfactorUy  done.  The  city 
The  Oolorados  have  for  several  years  been  in  was  defended  by  3,600  men,  armed  with  needle 
power,  and  the  insurrection  was  favored  and  guns,  Spencer  and  Bemington  rifles.  A  con- 
instigated  by  the  Blancos,  who,  2,000  strong,  stant  picket-firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
menaced  the  capital.  They  planned  to  seize  and  quite  a  number  were  kiUed  and  wounded 
the  Government  by  a  sudden  uprising,  and  ar-  daUy.  Desertions  occurned  to  an  alarming  ez- 
ranged  to  introduce  troops  into  the  city  by  tent  in  the  army  defending  the  dty,  and  the 
means  of  steamboats  from  the  river,  above,  besieging  army,  although  deficient  in  artiUery 
Their  plans  were,  however,  baffled,  if  not  frns-  and  infantry,  were  confidently  expecting  an 
trated,  by  the  promptness  and  energy  of  Gen-  early  surrender.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Or- 
eral  Bustamente,  the  Minister  of  War.  By  his  donez,  had  left  the  dty  on  November  8d  to 
orders  the  leaders  of  the  contemplated  move-  hasten  the  reorganization  of  the  demoralized 
ment,  about  thii*ty  in  number,  were  arrested  by  forces  of  OarabaUo,  but  he  arrived  too  late. 
night  and  lodged  in  the  OabUdo.  A  few  es-  The  army  having  been  disbanded.  General 
oaped  in  season  and  found  temporary  refuge  ih  OarabaUo  arrived  at  Montevideo  with  20  of- 
the  different  consulates  untU  opportunity  of-  fleers  on  tltie  14th  of  November.  General 
fered  to  fly  the  country.  The  guards  in  the  Su&rez  and  a  force  of  about  2,000  men  were  all 
city  were  strengthened  and  the  steps  of  every  that  remained  on  the  field,  and,  with  1,800 
suspected  person  constantly  watched.  Mean-  men  inside  the  city,  constituted  the  entire 
while  the  Minister  of  War  hurried  out  troops,  avaUable  force  of  the  Government.  On  the 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  held  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  the  people 
enemy  in  check.  But  the  insurgents,  although  of  Montevideo  were  startled  by  a  salute  of 
baffled  in  their  designs  on  Montevideo  for  the  twenty-one  guns  fired  from  the  Oerro  fort, 
time  at  least,  appeared  not  at  aU  discouraged,  where  the  light-house  is  situated,  and  their 
as  the  movement  in  the  interior  assumed  greater  surprise  was  not  decreased  when  they  learned 
proportions  from  day  to  day.  The  Govern-  that  at  2  o^clock  ▲.  m.  on  that  day  the  Blancos 
ment  sent  troops  for  its  suppression  without  had  carried  the  position,  cs^turing  the  gar- 
success,  the  insurgents,  under  command  of  rison,  consisting  of  60  men  and  6  officers,  10 
Oolonel  Aparicio,  remaining  victorious  in  sev-  pieces  of  artUlery  and  a  large  store  of  ammuni- 
eral  engagements.  During  the  latter  part  of  tion,  and  doing  aU  this  with  a  loss  of  only  two 
September,  General  OarabaUo,  of  the  Govern-  or  three  men.  The  attacking  force,  mostly 
ment  forces,  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  in  con-  Spaniards,  serving  as  volunteers,  surprised  the 
sequence  of  which  tho  insurgents  took  posses-  garrison,  and  only  a  short  and  feeble  resist- 
sion  of  the  city  of  Oerro-Largo.     OarabaUo  ance  was  made. 

eflected  a  junction  with  the  Government  army  At  noon  of  the  same  day  President  Battle, 
under  General  Suarez,  on  the  north  side  of  the  with  the  advice  of  his  Oabinet  and  the  oom- 
Bio  Negro.  Meanwhile  the  Blancos,  under  manding  officers  of  his  army,  made  an  attempt 
Medina  and  Aparicio,  scoured  the  southern  to  capture  Union,  a  town  three  miles  iVom 
department  unmolested,  even  coming  up  close  Montevideo^  and  where  the  Blancos  were  mak- 
to  Montevideo.  They  made  a  daring  attempt  ing  merry  over  their  snceess  of  the  night  be- 
to  seize  a  government  steamer,  for  which  pur-  fore.  President  Battle  commanded  in  person, 
pose  they  introduced  arms  and  men  on  board  and  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  1,600  men, 
a  small  vessel,  ostensibly  loading  fiour  for  with  six  pieces  of  arliUery.  The  pickets  of  the 
Paraguay,  and  which  lay  close  by  the  steamer,  the  Blancos  were  surprised  on  the-  right  and 
Bat,  suspicion  being  excited,  an  armed  force  centre,  and  where  not  kiUed  wjsre  driven  in 
made  a  descent  on  the  flour- vessel,  and  cap-  upon  tiieir  reserves.  The  garrison  of  the  town 
tared  the  men  and  arms.  was  immediately  marched  to  the  front,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  pickets,  who  had  now  rallied,  the  vessels,  and  then  they  left  the  Oriental, 
and  engaged  the  Ooloradoa,  holding  them  in  steaming  away  under  coyer  of  the  fire  from 
check  until  the  arrival  of  refinfiHroements,  when  Oerro  fort,  which  they  had  previously  taken. 
President  Battle  and  his  men  were  compelled  Hie  Uruguayan  Goverument  was  powerless, 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  and  to  seek  aafety  in  as  their  only  war-ship  was  stationed  at  Colonia. 
flight,  leaving  behind  them  three  pieces  of  ar-  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Blancos  should 
tillery  and  about  800  men  in  killed^  wounded,  give  up  the  prizes  to  the  Brazilian  legation, 
and  prisoners.  Elated  by  these  successes,  the  This  arrangement  was  soon  afterward  carried 
Blancos  organized  a  naval  expedition,  and  on  into  effect.  For  three  or  four  days  the  British 
the  8th  of  December  a  dash  was  made  into  the  tka/rgk  d^affairei  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  en- 
port  of  Mevades,  where  were  captured  the  deavoring  to  effect  a  compromise  between  tho 
steamer  Anita,  with  100  men  on  board,  the  pas-  rival  factions.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
senger  steamer  Bio  Uruguay,  and  the  steamer  note  from  the  commander  of  the  Blancos,  Ti- 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  steaming  qualities  of  the  moteo  Aparicio,  proposing  the  appointment  of 
America  saved  her,  and  she  ran  into  Monte-  commissioners  to  meet  commissioners  to  be 
video  and  gave  the  alarm.  Toward  morning  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  adjust- 
of  the  9th  the  fleet  of  the  Blancos  appeared  in  ment  of  all  points  at  issue.  The  Government, 
the  harbor  and  captured  the  government  steam-  however,  did  not  accept  the  proposition  in 
er  Oriental,  which  had  on  board  a  large  quan-  full,  but  demanded  a  modification  of  the  bases 
tity  of  powder.    This  was  distributed  among  upon  which  the  negotiations  are  to  take  place. 

Y 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The  country  continued  to  be  devastated  bj 

Area,  868,285  square  miles.  Population,  2,200,-  intestine  wars.  President  Monagas,  with  whom 

000,  inclusive  of  about  600.000  unsettled  ab-  much  fault  had  been  found  for  the  inactivity 

origines,  or  Indians.  The  following  table  gives  of  the  government  against  the  revolution,  took 

the  number  of  the  white  or  population  of  command  of  the  army  early  in  February.    The 

European  descent  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  eastern  States  were  neutral,  and  had  taken  no 

of  the  republic,  according  to  official  estimates :  part  in  the  movement  up  to  that  time,  while 

Caricas 888,868 

BAraoislmento. . . .     mJS&i 

Carabobo 830«500 

Barinaa 196,985 

Maracalbo 89,718 

M6rida 84,848 

Barcelona 78,684 


Cmiuuil 75,8S8  the  western  States  had  pronounced  in  favor 

§Jjy,,y Jg»^  df  the  revolutionists,  and  had  fUmished  them 

iSure ?::;;:::::::     S;^  V,000  men.  They  had  defeated  the  government 

Maniiarita 90,006  troops  at  A^juntas,  near  CarAcas,  and  then 

^^^*^^ ^^^  attacked  Valencia,  but  after  a  desperate  battle, 

ToUl 1,664,488  Causing  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  400  men,  w  ere 

During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  r?P«l?ed  by  the  regular  army,  which  held  that 

revenue,  exclusively   derived    from    customs  ^^^^  S,  ^^^^^  force.    GenenJ  Antonio  Guz- 

duties,  amounted  to  14,890,065 ;   expenditure,  man  Blanco,  one  of  the  revolutionary  candi- 

$4,660,760,  more  than  one-half  of  the  dis-  ^!?^^/^  ^^  presidency,  under  date  of  the 

bursements  being  for  the  maintenance  of  the  22d  of  February,  issued  the  following  procla- 

army.  mation: 

At  the  end  of  1869  the  btemal  and  foreign  Our  banner  is  the  Conatitntion  of  1864,  which  reo- 

debt  comprised  $62,971,760.  The  foreign  debt,  ?««^e»  ^^  9"f  *»  ^  *J«  ^^^5?!?^^'?  Si.^f  HJj?^ 

/*/^nf i.A/»f/^5  Ai,;^flV  5«  -i?«\.i.«^   A^»«^«:J1. .  inaurrecUon  if  the  publio  authority  interfere  with 

contracted  chiefly  m  England,  comprises:  .^^^^  Drerocativea.  tlieir  iniarwiteea.  and  hT>ertio«, 


their  prcrogativea,  their  guaijmtees,  and  liberties. 
These  prerogativea,  these  oiianinteeB,  these  Ubeitiee. 
oil  disappeared  with  the  violation  of  the  two  cardinal 


8  percent,  stock $14,060,000 

U"      "      **     or  deferred  debt 6,911,760 

«   "      "    i?5?kll2SifaV;;;;^-  •      I'Sffi'SS  prindpt^ofthe  federal  republic:  the  liberty  of  elec 

6   "     •»    i^Vfl^  7'SSo'S»  Son,  which  is  the  Bupreme  right  of  the  people,  and 

Of  ISM i,wi,wi  ^^  autonomy  of  the  States,  which  is  the  supremo 

Total $38,471,750  guarantee  of  all  liberty  in  the  confederation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dividends  on  the        The  revolution  soon  spread  over  the  entire 

6  per  cent,  loan  of  1864,  no  interest  has  been  country,  and,  although  at  first  only  skirmishes 

paid  since  the  year  1866.  took  place  between  the  opposing  forces,  the 

The  army  of  the  republic,  in  1869,  numbered  insurgents  under  Guzman  Blanco  soon  became 

5,000  men.    Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  sufficiently  strong  to  try  a  decisive  blow.  They 

is  a  national  militia,  in  which  every  citizen,  marched  on  toward  the  city  of  Caracas,  the 

from  the  eighteenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year,  in-  capital  of  the  country,  which  they  took  by 

elusive,  must  be  enrolled.  assault,  on  the  27th  of  April,  after  two  days' 

In  spite  of  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  siege  and  hard  fighting.    Many  disordei:s  oc- 

resources  of  the  country,  the  trade  of  Venezuela  curred,  and  several  houses  and  shops  were 

is  not  very  considerable.  During  the  five  years  sacked.     Guzman  Blanco  next  day  issued  a 

1866-^69,  the  total  imports  averaged  $6,000,-  proclamation,    taking    supreme    control    and 

000;  exports  $6,000,000  per  annum.  naming  a  ministry;    ignoring  all  legislation 
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and  acts  of  the  late  government  and  Congress  creased,  and  the  expected  constrnction  of  a 

since  June,  1868;  refusing  any  further  pay-  ship-canal,  connecting   the  waters  of  Lake 

monts  of  foreign  debt,  or  on  any  contracts  or  Champlain  with  the  Upper  Lakes,  thus  bring- 

loans  made  with  the  late  government.  ing  Vermont  into  the  great  highway  of  traffic 

After  severe  fighting  Guzman  Blanco  took  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard^  will  stimulate 

possession  of  Laguayra.    Monagas  abdicated,  her  industry. 

and  left  for  Martinique.    Blanco  immediately  In  the  political  history  of  the  State  for  the 

prohibited  any  vessels  from  leaving  Laguayra,  last  year  there  have  been  some   important 

as  he  was  afraid  they  would  carry  away  refu-  changes,  and  for  the  first  time  the  gubema- 

gees,  or  convey  supplies  to  the  old  government  torial  chair  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its 

party,  which  still  held  possession  of  Porto  Ca-  occupant.    Ctovemor  P.  J.  Washburn  died  on 

hello.   During  the  latter  part  of  May,  an  expe-  February  7th,  and,  until  the  new  election,  the 

dition  was  fitted  out  under  General  Hernan-  duties   devolved   upon   Lieutenant-Governor 

dez,  of  the  Monagas  party,  for  the  purpose  of  W.  Hemdee,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  W. 

blockading  the  ports  occupied  by  the  insur-  Steward,  elected  in  September, 

gents.    Blanco,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men,  left  One  of  the  most  important  occurrences  was 

Laguayra  to  attack  Coro,  but  General  Hernan-  the  assembling  of  the  Constitutional  Oonven- 

dez  raised  an  army  of  considerable  strength,  tion.    On  June  8th,  the  delegates  from  the 

with  which  he  started  in  pursuit.  No  collision  several  towns  met,  to  take  such  action  as  they 

took  place,  however,  until  on  the  9th  of  Sep-  might  deem  appropriate  on  the  amendments  to 

tember,  when  Hernandez,  with  4,000  men,  de-  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  Oouncil  of 

feated  Guzman^s  troops    after  a  sanguinary  Censors.     The  convention  had  no  power  to 

combat,  which  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours.   On  originate  or  propose  amendments,  but  was  con- 

the  21st  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  forces  fined  to  ratifying  or  rejecting,  without  altera- 

to  attack  the  insurgents  at  San  Felipe,  where  tion,  such  as  were  offered  by  the  council.    This 

he  was  defeated,  and  fell  back  to  Iri^jillo  to  oouncil  is   composed   of  fourteen  members, 

attack  General  Daboin,  who  was  at  Chubar-  elected  by  the  people,  and  convenes  once  in 

quin  with  a  large  body  o^  men.  seven  years.    Its  duty  is  to  examine  the  con- 

The  government  party  still  held  the  eastern  stitution  and  its  operation  during  the  interval, 

part  of  Maracaibo  and  the  city  of  that  name,  and  to  draft  and  formally  propose  whatever 

General  Hernandez  had  proclaimed  himself  amendments  may  be  deemed  necessaiy.    The 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Zuila,  where  he  had  Legislature  then  provides  for  the  appointment 

raised  an  army  of  1,500  men,  and  also  a  national  of  a  convention  to  take  action  thereon, 

guard.    Every  man  in  the  State  was  to  bear  The  articles  of  amendment  which  were  pre- 

arms  if  called  upon.   All  the  ports  were  vigor-  sented  to  the  convention  were  as  follows ; 

ously  blockaded  by  the  navy,  which  consisted  .            -^          ,.        v,,^*.         .j 

of  ten  vessels,  Mf  of  which  were  steamers.  ft^oTo^j^'iJrS'JS'Si^S.^'^b^s^'i.^t: 

The  consul  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  except  for  municipal  purposes, 

tion,  together  with  the  British  Consul,  arranged  Artiole  II.  Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall 

that  a  vessel-of-war  of  either  nation  should  be  ™««*  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  biennially ; 

present  in  Venezuelan  waters  at  aU  times  for  *^®  ?"^  election  shall  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 

fi>«  ««^4.^«4.t^«  yv^  4.i»«:-  iv>*««rv«4.«  tember,  a.  d.  1870;  the  first  session  of  the  General 

the  protection  Of  their  interests.  Assembly  on  the  irst  Wednesday  of  October,  a.  d. 

On  iNovember  12th,  General  Venancio,  of  isTO. 

the  party  of  Guzman  Blanco,  captured  Coro  5^.2.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Treas- 

after  seven  days'  fighting,  when  the  triumph  Y^\  ^^  t^e  State,  senators,  town  representatives, 

of  the  revolnticmis^  w«  considered  an  ac-  ^X'^^^^tXT^^'^i  SSSSs.'UfS 

oomplished  fact.    They  had  also  captured  the  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  dected  biennially,  on 

fort  of  Maracaibo,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  in  the  manner  pre- 

Monagas  party.    The  city  of  Maracaibo  was  »oribed  by  the  constitution  of  tne  State.      * 

still  held  by  the  government  until  about  the  ^  -^^J- «•  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Lieu 

TTiMi^ii^  r.P  riA^ATviif^.  ^\.^^  ;♦  i»«,i  *^  Vrv  <.».  tenant-Governor,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  respeo- 

middle  of  December  when  it  had  to  be  sur-  ^^^ly,  shall  commence  when  they  shall  be  chosen 

jenaered,  and  the  whole  republic  was  m  the  and  qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  the  term  of  two 

hands  of  Guzman  Blanco,  who  went  to  the  years,  or  until  ihelr  successors  shall  be  chosen  and 

capital,  Car4cas,  to  establish  his  government,  qualified,  or  to  the  ac^journment  of  the  session  of 

A  correspondent  at  that  place  writes  under  T*  Legislature  at  wbioh,  by  the  constitution  and 

1  *      e    r^"^  ""   r^  V^**''  v*''*^'^        '"^^  «uvAcx  j^^g  ^jj^^j.  guccessors  are  requured  to  be  chosen,  and 

date  of  December  24th :  ^  not  ifter  such  adjournment. 

The  fearful  effects  of  the  dvil  wars  which  have  raged  See,  4.  The  term  of  office  of  senators  and  town  rep- 

almost  continuously  may  bo  realized  from  the  faet  resentatives  shall  be  two  years,  commencing  on  the 

that,  according  to  statistics  for  tho  lost  ten  years,  first  Wednesday  of  Octol>er  following  their  election, 

upward  of  sixty  thousand  persons  have  been  KlUed  Sec,  5.  The  term  of  service  of  the  assistant  judges 

in  intestine  war.    A  lamentable  state  of  thin^  to  of  the  county  court,  sherifl^,  high  ballifis.  Staters 

contemplate  in  this  unhappy  republic.    The  revola-  attorneys,  judges  of  probate,   and  justices  of  tho 

tion  has  triumphed,  but  whether  a  settled  peace  will  peace,  shall  be  two  years,  and  shall  oommenoe  on 

be  secured  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  the  first  day  of  December  next  after  their  election. 

VERMONT.    There  are  encouraging  evi-  ,  Abtiou  m.  Whenever  the  office  of  senator  or 

/i^r^/iAo   rs^fi  ^A-^^^r^^^^^*^  :«   4.k:-   q<.«*a      tu^  town  representative  shall  become  vacant  from  any 

deuces  of  advancement  in  this  State.    The  cause,  tHo  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  filling 

population  and  prosperity  have  matenally  in-  such  vacancy. 
Yoh.  x-47  A 
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Abticlb  IV.  Sec,  1.  The  Judges  of  the  Supremo  vided  with  a  State  certificate  or  normal-school 
Court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  diploma;  raise  the  lower  limit  of  the  school 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  „^\    .  «  A:i^-««  a.^»»  ^^«,,  ^^«im,  4-^  4?«.«  .  4« 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Judges  of  the  *«®  ^^  children  from  four  years  to  five ;  in- 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  six  years ;  provided  that,     crease  the  time  for  woicn   schools  mnst    DO 

under  the  first  appointment  made   in   pursuance  maintained,  in  order  to  draw  pnblio  moneys 

of  this  section,  one-third  of  the  judges  first  ap-  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks ;  require  a  more 

pointed  shall  hold  their  office  for  a  period  of  six  dptAil«d  nAhool  npnauA  •  makA  it  thA  dntv  of 

years,  and  one-third  thereof,  last  in  the  order  of  ap-  S??V  *    ®®^^?;,  census  ,maKe  K  Wie  QUty  or 

pointment,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period  of  district  committees  and  town  boards  to  supply 

two  years.  school-books  to  children  whose  parents  can* 

Sec,  3.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  at  not  or  will  not  supply  them ;    and  proviide 

stated  times  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  means  for  repressing  truancy.    The  term  of 

fcXS?*{h:i?l'r'"°*''''""^*''"™'«  existenco  of  tie  th^  nonnal  school.  w«  ex- 

Armoi^B^PrwosedJor  adoption  if  AHide  //.  is  tended  fgr  three  years,  and  the  appropriations 

adopted  and  Article  IV,  is  rejected).    The  Judges  of  for  them  increased  to  $1,000  apiece. 

tlie  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  biennially,  and        Among  other  important  acts  passed  was  one 

their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  changing  the  forum  for  divorce  trials  from  the 

AsncLE  V.  Hereafter  women  shall  be  entitled  to  a„^^^^  x^  4.1^^  n^„^4.„  ri^«-4.-    ««.i   ^^^4.\.^^ 

vote,  and  with  no  other  restrictions  than  the  law  Supreme  to  the  County  Courts,  and  another 

shall  impose  on  men,  relatmg  to  ahmony,  custody  of  children,  ete., 

Abtioxjb  YI.  Sec,  1.  At  the  session  of  the  Qenoral  in  divorce  coses. 

Assembly  of  this  State,  a.  d.  1870,  and  at  the  session        A  simplified  geheral  law  for  the  forming  of 

byTvo^Zr^MXcf  i^e^btf  »^tTrJl  P"^*t«  corporationB  by  voluntary  association 

posals  of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  ^®^  passed. 

which  proposals  of  amendment,  if  concurred  in  by         The  next  election  of  congressmen  was  post- 

a  m^ority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Ecpre-  poned  to  November,  1872.      A  reapportion- 

sentatives,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  ment  of  State  senators  was  made,  giving  four 

two  Houses  and  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  .^  •d.,+i««^i  n^^^*-^  «*»^  *«;i„«;««  w-«i.j«-*.v« 

then  next  to  be  chosen,  and  be  published  in  thi  J?  Rutland  County  and  reducmg  Washington 

principal  newspapers  of  the  State ;  and,  if  a  migority  County  to  two. 

of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of        A  8tate  tax  of  five  mills  on  the  dollar  was 

Eepresentatives  of  the  next  following  General  As-  laid,  and  appropriations  of  $80,000  for  the  Re- 

S^f'^SSlTdS^^^^  f^  Sc^-ol  i^^^^^  of  it;or  a  new  buUding), 

duty  of  the  Generar  Assembly  to  submit  the  pro-  £0^  paying  off  the  matunng  bonds,   and    for 

posals  of  amendment  so  concunred  in  to  a  direct  vote  State  expenses,  were  made* 
of  the  firemen  of  the  State ;  and  such  of  said  pro-        Of  some  540  bills  introduced,  800  became 

posals  of  amendment  as  shall  receive  a  majority  of  laws 

S'pJ^^thet^rrn^offfete"^ '*""'"'  ,  T^o  iBteresting  acts  relating  to  theinheri- 

Sec,  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall   direct  the  tanoe  of  property   were   also  passed.     One, 

manner  of  voting  by  the  people  upon  the  proposed  providing  that,  when  an  intestate  leaves   no 

amendments,  but  enact  all  such  laws  os  shall  be  ne-  children,  his  widow  shall  take  the  whole  of 

^^T7  ^o  P«>c^^  »  ^ree  and  fabr  vote  upon  each  the  estate,   if  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 

amendment  proposed,  and  to  carry  mto  effect  all  the  ao  ^An        Ji    -t- **,  4.    *.     ^  4.1.^*1. 

provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  $2,000,  and,  it  it  amounts  to  more,  that  she 

Sec.  S.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  have  shall  take  $2,000,  and  half  the  remainder ;  imd 

all  the  new  powers  now  possessed  b^  the  Council  of  another,   decreeing  that,  when  any  married 

Censors,  to  order  impeachments,  which  shall  in  all  woman  shall  die,  leaving  no  children,  all  her 

"^sZT^^V^AZtSnVl^^^  present  estate  not  disposed  of  by  will  shaU  go 

of  the  constitution  of  this  State  is  hereby  abrogated,  to  iier  husband. 

The  evils  of  the  law  of  summarv  attachment 

Of  the  proposed  amendments  Articles  11.  and  have  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged.    The 

YI.  were  adopted  in  aU  their  sections,  and  are  Governor  thus  speaks  of  its  operations : 
now  a  ^art  of  the  constitution,  and  also  an       A  perfectly  solvent  business  man  is  liable  to  a  sum- 

additional  article  providing  that  the  judges  of  mary  attachment  of  all  his  property  upon  a  claim 

the  Supreme  Court  shaU  be  elected  biennially,  which  may  prove  wholly  groundless  or  even  fictitious: 

and  their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  Ms  credit  may  be  thereby  seriouslv  impaired,  and 

The  remainder  of  the  amendments  were  re-  ?hf  Xr"^^^^^^^  t^h^ 

jected.  ^  first  attaching  creditor  may  absorb  all  his  assets, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  under  leaving  without  satisfaction  or  redress  all  other  ored- 
the  new  ordinance  providing  for  biennial  ses-  i^^rs*  frequently  comprising  widows  and  minors, 
sions  was  watolied  with  more  than  ordinary  ^^iJ^^^^'  exercise  the  sharp  diligence  the  law  re- 
interest,  especially  as  both  Houses  were  com-  ^"aIIV  which  not  only  permits  but  encourages  the 
posed  of  an  unusual  number  of  new  members,  application  of  all  the  property  of  an  insolvent  debtor 

Of  things  done,  perhaps  the  most  important  to  the  payment  of  one  greed^  creditor,  to  the  exclu- 
were  the  changes  in  the  school  laws.  These  ^^^^  0*  «"1  others,  is  so  manifestly  unjust  that  corn- 
permit  the  towns  to  abolish  school  districts  ™^°*  ^  unnecessary. 

and  substitute  the  town  system ;  provide  for  the        The  returns  of  the  recent  census  show    a 

uniform  examination  of  teachers;  remove  the  small  increase  of  population  during  the  last 

restriction  forbidding  the  employment  of  teach-  decade;  it  was  thought  probable,  however, 

ers  after  November,  1871,  unless  they  are  pro-  that,  under  the  new  apportionment  of  repre- 
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sontatives  in  Congress,  the  State  would  lose  A  Democratio  State  Convention  was  also 

one  member,  and  w6nld  therefore  have  to  be  held  in  Montpelier,  on  June  17th.    It  was  well 

redistricted  before  the  next  congressional  elec-  attended.     The   following   resolutions    were 

tion ;  but,  after  a  short  discussion  in  the  Ben-  passed : 

ate,  the  subject  of  redistricting  the  State  de-  Betolved.  That  the  Domocrata  of  Vermont  rocoff- 

Yoloped  a  strong  opposition  to  the  proposition,  nize  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 

and,  as  no  argument  was  made  in  favor  of  the  supreme  lav  from  which  the  Federal  Government 

*:*.  -?-«  «.«iiw  ^^*-^A  ♦^  •o.^A.  ♦!,*  «™*»f  derives  its  aathority ;  that  the  rights  and  powers  not 

measure,  it  was  finally  voted  to  refer  the  mat-  ^^^^^^^  delegated  tS  the  GenerarOovemm^t  belonjc 

ter  to  a  committee.  to  the  States,  and  all  attempts  to  usurp,  override  or 

The   total   funded   debt,  including   coupon  impose  conditions  upon  the  several  States  without 

bonds  and  pegi8te«d  loan,  «  as  foUows :  rurvrWtSSrigSg^oJ'S^.l'e'^i.^^^'"""' "" 

Coapon  bonds,  doe  Jane  1,  IRTl $448,600  Betolvedy  That  the  persistent  and  repeated  viola- 

Begisterod  bonds,  dne  June  1, 1871 2,000  tlons  of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  by 

,,           ^     J     J      Tx        V     f  tt^A  "TZTZv^  $450,500  ijjjg  jiadioal  party,  since  that  party  has  had  control  of 

Coupon  bonds,  due  December  1, 1876.  $211,600         '  tinual  and  determined  opposition  of  the  Democratio 

Registered  bonds,  dne  December  1,187G.     88,600  party. 

^        ^     -  4»M>  1 — "^iZi    ^^'^  Muolved^  That  the  profligacy  and  corruption  which 

Ooopon  bonds,  due  December  1,  IgTB.   $69,600  have  entered  into  all  the  official  stations  of  the  Federal 

Bcglsiered  bonds,  due  December  1, 187&     47,000      ^^  Government,  the  favoritism  that  has  appointed  to 

L_«  positions  of  public  trust  the  partisans  or  tools  of 

$1,046,600  those  who  control  the  public  patronag^e,  should  be 

Less  bonds  In  the  Treasuiy 48,000  denounced  by  all  true  fnenda  or  the  Union. 

Buolved.  That  we  still  have  faith  in  the  wisdom 

Funded  debt  outstanding $1,003,500  ^^d  inte^ty  of  the  people,  and  that  ultimately  they 

The  Whole  amount  of  honds  outstanding,  l"l^!'niV^l^Z^*f^^^^^ 

jj          VI      •      loiT-i     :^   AAKt\  KAA-    ^fi  »rV.:»u  power  our  present  corrupt  rulers  and  rratore  the 

redeemable  m  1871,   is  $450,500;    of  which  government  to  its  ori^purity. 

$378,500  were  issued  prior  to  the  passage  by  Besolv^d,  That  wo  commend  the  ticket  this  day 

Congress  of  the  legal-tender  act.  nominated,  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 

It  is  held  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su-  Treasurer,  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  freemen  of 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  the  State  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  next, 

provisions  of  the  legal-tender  act  are  not  re-  The  State  Temperance  Society  had  their 

troactive,  and  that  debts  contracted  prior  to  forty-second  annual  meeting  at  Oastleton,  on 

its  passage  are  payable  in  coin.  December  21st,  when^  it  was  recommended 

The  coupons  on  these  bonds,  due  last  June  ^^^t  temperance  men  in  each  county  should 

and  yet  unpaid,  amount  to  $2,280;  of  which  employ  a  competent  lawyer  to  aid  them  in 

$1,920  have  been  presented  and  demanded  in  prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  State  liquor 

coin — ^payment  in  which  was  declined.  law  to  final  judgment.  It  was  also,  on  motion, 

The  Republican  Convention  which  nomi-  recommended  that  a  general  convention  be 

nated  Governor  Steward  assembled  at  Burling-  lield  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  during 

ton  on  June  22d.    The  following  resolutions  the  winter,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 

were  adopted :  various   temperance   societies  and   churches 

S^$olved,  That  the  Republicans  of  Vermont  re-  throughout  the  State,  in  which  all  classes  of 

affirm  the  general  principles  of  free  ffovemment  upon  the  friends  of  temperance  may  be  represented, 

which  her  institutions  were  origlndly  founded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general 

from  which  have  sprung  the  prosperity  and  progress  and  livelier  interest  and  more  efficient  action 

of  her  peoplo.                        -  *i    -o     ■>■,•        ^.^  in  favor  of  the  cause,  and  that  a  committee  be 

Besolvea.  That  the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  "      .    *  \    .       v€»"o«,  »*«*  •«-••  «  >/  *******w»^«  ^,x. 

is  not  ended,  but  that  the  great  work  ft  has  thus  far  appomted  to  present  this  resolution  to  the 

carried  on  it  will  continue.    It  will  enhance  Individ-  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Good 

ual  hberty  and  enforce  obedience  to  law.    It  will  Templars  of  Vermont,  and  all  other  temper - 

reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  ^nce  organizations  in  the  State,  and  to  co- 

people  by  their  enemies,  whde  it  will  also  continue  ^^^^^x^   «,ut.   ♦'k^«.  ;«   ^«v:»«.  A.^«.MA-r»^»4.« 

tocfimmlsh  the  public  debt  and  pubUo  expenditure,  operate  with  them  m  makmg  arrangements 

It  will  administer  the  government  with  rigid  econ-  for  sucn  convention. 

omy,  and  at  the  same  Cime  keep^  the  public  faith  in-  The  prosperity  of  Vermont  has  been  con- 
violate.  It  will  sympathize,  as  it  always  has  done,  siderably  enhanced  by  various  railroad  im- 
wlth  all  sincere  struggles  for  liberty  among  foreign  provements.  Some  of  the  new  enterprises 
nations,  while  it  also  observes  the  most  scrupulous  i'*v.viuo**uo.  k^vux«  v*  wu«  **«"  ^"  ^  ^  TZ 
fidelity  to  international  law  which  it  demands  from  pronuse  additional  prosperity,  and  among  the 
other  governments  and  peoples.  most  prominent  of  these  is  that  of  the  Mont- 

Reaoived^hsX  we  cordially  indorse  the  Adminls-  poller  and  Wells  River  Railroad,  which  has  at 

tration  of  President  Grant,  and  will  In  the  future  as  lenirth   been  commenced   and  its  completion 

in  the  past  zealously  support  it  in  the  same  course  of  o-T^-^^ 

honor  and  benefit  to  the  country.  aflsurea.                ^     ^      .,       ,          ,..     x« 

Jiesolved,  That  we  will  heartllv  support  at  the  polls  A  most  important  railroad  combination  was 

the  candidates  for  State  offices  this  aay  nominated.  the  result  of  a  lease  effected  by  the  Vermont 

Bcsoloed,  That  in  the  death  of  Governor  Washburn  Central  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 

llirtene^;d"aVd\ttr^^^^^^^^  ^^f  ^or  a  period  of  twenty  years  This  trans- 
State  m  his  life,  his  memory  wUl  bo  Wd  in  afTeo-  action  furnishes  to  the  city  of  Boston  cheap 
tionate  rc'nrd.  communication  with  the  lakes. 
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Articles  of  consolidation  of  the  Bennington 
and  Rntland  and  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad 
Company  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  April. 
The  consolidation  is  perfected  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  an  act  of 
New  York,  passed  May  20,  1869.  The  new 
corporation  is  to  be  called  the  Harlem  Exten- 
sion Company,  and  the  road  extends  from 
Chatham  Four  Corners,  N.  Y.,  to  Rutland, 
Vt.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $400,000. 
The  question  has  been  agitated,  among  the 
people  of  Addison  County  and  the  managers 
of  the  Rutland  road,  of  a  new  line  in  rivalry  of 
the  Burlington  and  Central,  which  will  stretch 
from  Whiting  or  Salisbuiy,  across  Addison 
County  and  Lake  Champlain,  making,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road, a  through  route  to  Ogdensburg.  A  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate 
the  Walloomsao  Company,  formerly  known  as 
the  Burden  Railroad  Company. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  public 
schools  is  the  general  want  of  qualified  teach- 
ers, in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  salaries. 
The  returns  of  the  schools  for  the  year  show 
that  the  average  cost  for  teachers  and  current ' 
expenses  has  been  only  $151.86.  The  school 
year  is  also  represented  as  too  short,  the 
longest  time  being  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  the 
year  in  one  county,  while  in  most  it  only 
reaches  seventeen  weeks.  Some  measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  supply  these  defects, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 
A  training-school  for  teachers  is  also  desired, 
or,  in  other  words,  such  Normal  Schools  as  are 
found  in  other  States.  Nowhere  else  is  an 
attempt  made  to  sustain  a  Normal  School  on 
an  appropriation  less  than  $5,000,  but  Ver- 
mont, until  1870,  granted  only  $500,  and  only 
to  aid  scholars  who  sign  a  declaration  of  their 
poverty.  This  all  are  reluctant  to  give,  and 
only  200  out  of  the  800  who  have  entered  the 
three  Normal  Schools  were  willing  to  accept 
State  aid  under  such  circumstances.  These 
three  Normal  Schools,  however,  have  been  very 
beneficial  and  are  gaining  in  public  estimation 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils.  By  an  act  of  the 
last  Legislature,  $1,000  was  appropriated  to 
each.  It  is  thought  that  one  Normal  School, 
liberally  supported,  would  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  State  for  years.  The  number  of  scholars 
at  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was 
72,960.  The  registers  show  that  79  schools 
have  less  than  ^"^q  children  each ;  549  schools 
have  from  five  to  ten  each ;  653  schools  have 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  each.  In  2,750  schools 
no  less  than  4,289  difiTerent  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year. 

Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  Legislature  has 
ftimished  help  to  the  Agricultural  College, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  the  charter  having  been  so 
modified  as  to  give  the  Legislature  the  choice 
of  one-half  the  trustees.  In  order  to  enlarge 
the  means  of  illustration,  and  to  increase  the 


corps  of  professors,  the  trustees  resolved,  three 
years  ago,  to  raise  at  least  $80,000  by  sub- 
scription. This  sum  has  been  at  last  subscribed, 
and  a  portion  has  provided  improved  facOities 
for  instruction  in  the  agricultural  and  scientific 
department. 

Quite  a  number  of  "Woman"  SuflTrage  Con- 
ventions were  held  during  the  year,  at  which 
the  principal  advocates  of  the  movement  of- 
ficiated; when  the  proposal  was  made  in  the 
Legislature  to  give  woman  the  ballot,  there 
was  not  a  speech  made  for  or  against  it,  and 
the  vote  on  its  adoption  stood  1  to  281.  Their 
petition  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
also  crowded  out  of  consideration  by  pressure 
of  other  business. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  for  a 
few  days  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  by  a 
fresh  Fenian  movement  upon  the  Vermont 
border.  The  Fenian  army  of  500  men  were 
marsli  ailed  and  armed  at  Fairfield,  whence 
they  marched  into  Canada.  They  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Canadian  militia  very  near  the 
line,  and  after  a  slight  engagement  fell  back 
demoralized  into  Vermont,  and  the  inva^on 
of  Canada  from  this  State  was  ended.  The 
United  States  Government  arrested  the  officers 
for  a  breach  of  neutrality  laws,  and  quiet  waa 
restored. 

Many  of  the  streams  of  Vermont  were  once 
filled  with  salmon,  and  a  recent  effort  has 
been  made  to  restock  them  with  this  fish. 

The  State-prison  at  Windsor  has  94  convicts, 
89  males  and  five  females.  Twelve  of  those 
entered  since  June  1st  on  sentences  from  nine 
months  to  ten  years. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ver- 
mont for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


OOUNTtS& 


Addison 

BenninfftoD. 
Caledoma. . . 
Chittenden . 

Essex 

FniDkliD.... 
Grand  Isle.. 

Lamoille 

Orange  .... 

Orleans 

Hctland 

Washington. 
Wiudhain... 
Windsor. . . . 


Total. 


isro. 


S8,484 
91,8% 
S2,347 
86,480 

6,811 
80,291 

4,083 
13,448 
S8.090 
21,085 
40,651 
S6,508 
96,086 
80,064 


880,562 


18«4». 


1M,OIO 
19,486 
21,708 
28,171 

6,786 
27,281 

4.276 
19.211 
96,465 
18,981 
25.»i6 
97,619 
26,089 
87,198 


315,008 


VERPLANCK,  Guuan  Cbommelin,  LL.  D., 
an  American  scholar,  author,  jurist  and  states- 
man, horn  in  New  York  City,  August  6,  1786 ; 
died  there,  March  18,  18T0.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Verplancks 
and  the  Crommelins,  both  eminent  Dutch 
families,  and  the  former  among  the  early  colo- 
nists of  Few  Netherlands.  His  mother  was 
daughter  of  the  second  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  first  President  of  Columbia  College,  both 
eminent  divines.  Mr.  Verplanck  was  from  his 
earliest  childhood  passionately  devoted  to 
study,  and,  through  the  teachings  of  his  grand- 
father Johnson,  and  his  grandmother  Ver- 
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planck,  he  was  fitted  for  aad  entered  Colum-  mittee  on  Edacatton,  and  introduced  some  im- 
bia  College  in  1797,  when  bnt  eleven  years  of  portant  educational  measures, 
age.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  1801,  the  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
youngest  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  ever  received  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  and  Moral 
his  diploma  from  that  OoUege.  He  studied  Science  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
law  in  the  office  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Kew  York.  For 
and  in  due  season  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  four  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  pro- 
opened  an  office  for  practice  in  Kew- York  fessorship,  with  what  ability  is  shown  by  his 
City.  He  was  already  somewhat  known  as  an  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christiajiity,  the 
eloquent  speaker  and  orator,  and  his  services  fruit  of  his  studies  during  this  interval, 
were  in  requisition  for  Fourth  of  July  and  It  was  in  1825  that  he  published  his  essay 
other  popular  occasions.  In  1811  Mr.  Yer-  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts,  in  which  he 
planck  was  married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Fenno,  a  maintained  that  the  transaction  between  the 
very  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who  buyer  and  seller  of  a  commodity  should  be  one 
died  in  Paris  in  1817,  and  for  whom  he  was  a  of  perfect  frankness  and  an  entire  absence  of 
life-long  mourner.  In  1811  also,  he  fell  under  concealment;  that  the  seller  should  be  held 
the  displeasure  of  De  Witt  CUnton,  then  Mayor  to  disclose  every  thing  within  his  knowledge 
of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  his  inter fer-  which  would  affect  the  price  of  what  he  of- 
ence  in  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  fered  for  sale,  and  that  the  maxim,  which  is 
class  of  Columbia  College  at  the  commence-  compressed  into  the  two  Latin  words,  ea/veat 
ment  in  that  year.  Yerplanck,  Maxwell,  and  emptor — the  maxim  that  the  buyer  takes  the 
the  student  who  was  the  cause  of  the  disturb-  risk  of  a  bad  bargain — ^is  not  only  a  selfish  but 
ance,  were  tried  in  the  Mayor's  Court  on  a  a  knavish  and  immoral  rule  of  conduct,  and 
charge  of  riot,  and  Mr.  Clinton  in  his  charge  to  should  not  be  recognized  by  the  tribunals, 
the  jury  inveighed  with  great  severity  against  In  1825  Mr.  Yerplanck  was  elected  one  of 
Yerplanck,  and  denounced  him  in  the  harshest  the  three  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
terms.  He  and  his  associates  were  fined  $200  which  New- York  City  was  then  entitied.  He 
each,  and  paid  the  fines  promptly,  but  from  immediately  distinguished  himselfas  a  working 
that  time  forward  Mr.  Yerplanck  for  several  member.  Then  arosQ  the  great  controversy 
years  satirized  Mr.  Clinton  unsparingly.  He  concerning  the  right  of  a  State  to  refuse 
published  a  series. of  letters  in  the  Corrector^  obedience  at  pleasure  to  any  law  of  Congress, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Abimelech  Coody,  La-  a  right  contended  for,  under  the  name  of  nul- 
dies'  Shoemaker,"  in  which  Mr.  Clinton's  public  lification,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
career,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the  South,  who  also  denied  the  power  of 
then  just  commencing,  were  handled  with  great  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  levy  duties 
severity.  Clinton  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  on  imported  merchandise,  for  the  pun>ose  of 
*' Au  Account  of  Abimelech  Coody,  and  other  favoring  the  home  manufacturer,  and  main- 
colebrated  Worthies  of  New  York,  in  a  Letter  tained  that  it  could  only  lay  duties  for  the 
from  a  Traveller,"  in  which  Yerplanck,  James  sake  of  raising  a  revenue.  Mr.  Yerplanck 
K.  Panlding,  and  Washington  Irving,  were  at-  favored  neither  this  view  nor  their  theory  of 
tacked,  and  their  figures,  features,  personal  nullification.  His  view  of  the  subject  was  pre- 
defects,  and  literary  pretensions,  made  the  sub-  sented  with  great  skill  and  force  in  a  pamphlet 
ject  of  disparaging  comment.  Yerplanck  re-  entitled  "A  letter  to  Colonel  WilUam  Drayton, 
torted  in  three  successive  pamphlets,  afterward  of  South  Carolina,"  published  in  1881. 
published  in  a  single  volume.  The  first  of  these,  While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Yerplanck  procured 
entitled  "  The  State  Triumvirate,  a  Political  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  further  security 
Tale,"  was  directed  against  the  general  prin-  of  literary  property.  To  use  his  own  words, 
ciples  of  Clinton's  party.  The  second,  "The  it  "gave  additional  security  to  the  property 
Bucktail  Bards,"  vaunted  the  virtues  of  his  of  authors  and  artists  in  their  works,  and  more 
own  political  friends.  The  last,  and  the  most  than  doubled  the  term  of  legal  protection  to 
effective  as  well  as  the  happiest  of  the  three,  them,  besides  simplifying  the  law  in  various 
was  entitled  "  The  Epistles  of  Brevet  M^'or  respects."  It  was  passed  in  1881,  though  Mr. 
PindarPuff,"De  Witt  Clinton,,  then  Governor,  Yerplanck  had  begun  to  urge  the  measure 
being  ridiculed  in  that  character.  Clinton,  in  three  years  before,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill 
his  "  Traveller "  letters  in  1814  had  ridiculed  for  the  purpose^  but  party  strife  was  then  at 
Mr.  Yerplanck's  literary  pretensions ;  the  last-  its  height,  and  little  else  than  the  approaching 
named  lampoon  of  Mr.  Yerplanck  was  directed  elections  was  thought  of  by  members  of  Con- 
at  the  literary  character  of  the  Governor.  gress. 

Partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  con-  During  Mr.  Yerplanck's  fourth  and  last  term 

test,  Mr.  Yerplanck  was  elected  to  the  Legis-  in  Congress  he  became  separated  from  his  as- 

lature  in  1811,  as  the  candidate  of  the  malcon-  sociates  of  the  Democratic  party  by  a  difference 

tents,  or  party  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  In  regard  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

and  again  in  1820,  shortly  after  his  return  fVom  Yerplanck  had  leisure,  during  the  interval 

Europe,  where  he  had  spent  four  years,  and  between  one  session  and  another,  for  literary 

where  his  beautiful  young  wife  had  died.    In  occupations.    He  wrote  about  one-third  of  an 

the  Legislature  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com-  annual  collection  of  miscellanies  entitled  "The 
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Talisman,"  whicli  was  published  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  1847,  in  three  large  octavos.  Mr.  Yerplanck'a 
in  the  year  1827  and  the  two  following  years,  labors  consisted  in  a  revision  of  the  text,  which 
To  these  volumes  he  contributed  the  **Pere-  he  did  with  independence  as  well  as  careful- 
grinations  of  Petrus  Mudd,"  a  humorous  and  ness.  An  excellent  feature  in  his  work  was 
lively  sketch,  founded  on  the  travels  of  a  New-  the  pointing  out  of  colloquial  expressions  often 
Yorker  of  the  genuine  old  stock,  who,  when  called  Americanisms,  which,  obsolete  in  Eng- 
he  returned  from  wandering  over  all  Europe  land,  are  yet  preserved  in  this  country.  He 
and  pai't  of  Asia,  set  himself  down  to  study  gave  original  prefaces  to  the  plays,  character- 
geography  in  order  to  know  where  he  had  ized  by  the  ease  and  finish  common  to  his  pro- 
been.     Of  the  graver  articles,  he  wrote  "De  ductions. 

Gourges,"  a  chapter  from  the  history  of  the  Mr.  .Verplanck  was  a  member  of  the  Board 

Huguenot  colonists  of  this  country ;   "  Gelyna,  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

a  Tale  of  Albany  and  Ticonderoga,"  and  several  New  York  from  1826  till  his  decease,  and  on  the 

others.    In  conjunction  with  Robert  0.  Sands,  Library  Committee  for  the  State  Committee 

a  writer  of  a  peculiar  vein  of  quaint  humor,  he  for  1844  to  his  death,  and  Yice-Chancellor  of 

contributed  two  papers  to  the  collection  en-  the  University  since  1855.    He  was  one  of  the 

titled  "Scenes  in  Washington,"  of  a  humorous  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital  from 

and  satirical  character.  He  disliked  the  manual  1823  to  1865,  and  always  attentive  to  his  duties, 

labor  of  writing,  and  was  fond  of  dictating  He  was  a  member  and  most  of  the  time  Presi- 

while  another  held  the  pen.    In  1833,  he  col-  dent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 

lected    his   public    speeches   into  a  volume,  tion,  from  its  organization  in  1847  to  1870 ;  a 

Among  these  is  one  delivered  in  August  of  Trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society  from  188^ 
that  year  in  Columbia  College,  in  which  he '  to  1841,  and  connected  with  most  of  the  public 

holds  up  to  imitation  the  illustrious  examples  charities  and  institutions  of  New- York  City, 

of  great  men  educated  at  that  institution.    In  YILLEMAIN,  Abel  FnANgois,  a  French  au- 

one  ofthose  passages  ofstately  eloquence  which  thor,  professor,  statesman,  and  academician^ 

heso  well  knew  how  to  frame,  he  speaks  of  born  in  Paris  June  11,  1790;  died  in  that  city, 

the  worth  of  his  old  adversary,  De  Witt  Clin>  May  10,  1870.     His  early  education  was  ob- 

ton,  the  first  graduate  of  the  college  after  the  tained  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  (near  the  Lycte 

peace  of  1783,  and  pays  due  "honor  to  that  Louu  le  Granct)^  where  he  exhibited,  while 

Ibfty  ambition  which  taught  him  to  look  to  yet  a  child  of  twelve  years,  a  proficiency  in 

designs  of  grand  utility,  and  to  their  successful  Greek  and  in  composition  so  remarkable  that 

execution,  as  his  arts  of  gaining  or  redeeming  the  Professor  of  Khetoric  often  left  him   in 

the  confidence  of  a  generous  and  public-spirited  charge  of  the  class.      After  completing  his 

people,"   In  the  same  discourse  he  pronounced  course  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1808,  he  commenced 

the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Mason,  who  had  died  a  few  the  study  of  law ;  but  in  a  year  or  two,  De 

days  before.  Fontanes,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance. 

After  separating  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  charmed  with  his  talents,  persuaded 

Mr.  Verplanck  was  elected  by  the  Whigs,  in  him  to  qualify  himself  for  a  literary  career  by 

1837,  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  engaging  in  teaching.     In  1810  he  was  ap- 

while  that  body  was  yet  a  Court  for  the  Cor-  pointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 

rection  of  Errors—  a  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  J^ycie  OkarlemctgneyBXid  soon  after  Master  of 

— and  in  that  capacity  decided  questions  of  the  Conferences  in  French  Literature  and  of 

law  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  importance.  Latin  Versification  at  the  Normal  School.    In 

During  the  four  years  in  which  he  sat  in  this  1812  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latin 

Court,  he  heard  the  arguments  in  nearly  every  oration  at  the  general  examination  of  the  Ly- 

case  which  came  before  it,  and  delivered  71  ceum,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability, 

opinions.    These  opinions  of  his  form  an  im-  The  same  year  he  competed  for  the  prize  of- 

portant  part  of  the  legal  literature  of  our  fered  by  the  French  Academy  for  the  best 

State.  If  he  had  made  the  law  his  special  pur-  essay    on  .Montaigne,  and  his   memoir    was 

suit,  and  been  placed  on  the  bench  of  one  of  crowned  by  the  Academy  and  received  its  high 

our  higher  tribunals,  there  is  no  degree  of  appreciation.   Two  years  later  (in  April,  1814), 

judicial  eminence  to  which  he  might  not  have  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Academy,  he  read  be- 

aspired.  fore  them  an  essay  on  the  "  advantages  and 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  many  dis-  inconveniences  of  criticism/"  when  he  had  the 

courses  which  he  delivered  was  at  Union  Col-  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

lege  in  the  year  1836,  the  subject  being  *^The  among  his  hearers.    In  1816  he  was  again  the 

American  Scholar."    His  design  was  to  show  orator  of  the  Academy,  reading  before  it  an 

thatthementalactivityof  America,  the  general  "Essay  on  Montesquieu,"  which    had  been 

dissemination  of  intelligence,  the  open  path  to  crowned  by  that  body.    He  was  at  this  time 

every  species  of  intellectual  distinction,  more  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  the 

than    counterbalance   the    opportunities    for  Sorbonne,  but  through  Eoger  Collard's  infiu- 

scholastio  retirement  in  which  the  New  is  as  ence  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of 

yet  inferior  to  the  Old  World.    In  1844  he  French  Eloquence  in  that  venerable  university, 

began  the  editing  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  a  position  which  he  occupied  with  credit  for 

plays,  the  publication  of  which  was  completed  ten  years.    In  1810  the  young  professor  gavo 
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to  tbo  public  his  first  work,  "  The  History  of  a  member,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Cromwell,  according  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  duration 
Time  and  the  Parliamentary  Records."  This  of  the  Thiers  Cabinet  of  March  to  October,  1840, 
work  was  much  admired  for  the  simple  ele-  remained  in  that  position  till  December,  1844. 
ganoe  of  its  style  and  its  sympathy  with  mod-  To  him  was  assigned  the  impossible  task  of 
erate  liberalism  in  its  political  tone,  and  was  framing  a  law,  organizing  secondary  instruc- 
translated  Into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu-  tion,  which  should  satisfy  classes  diametrically 
rope.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  entered  opposed  to  each  other,  the  clergy  and  the  lib- 
upon  political  life,  being  appointed,  by  direc-  erals,  the  King  and  the  university,  the  parties 
tion  of  Louis  XVIIL,  chief  of  the  division  of  of  the  right  and  the  left.  After  four  years  of 
printing  and  of  books,  and  subsequently,  under  harassing  labor  his  project  was  laid  before 
the  Decazis  ministry,  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Assembly,  but  it  was,  of  course,  unsatis- 
the  Council  of  State.  Both  these  posts  ap-  factory,  and  with  broken  health  M.  Villemain 
pertained  to  the  censorship  of  the  press.  In  resigned  his  office.  The  Government  proposed 
1820  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  £3,000  per  annum, 
of  Honor,  and  in  1821  chosen  a  member  of  with  reversion  to  his  family,  but  he  refused  to 
the  French  Academy  as  successor  to  his  old  accept  it.  His  health  restored,  he  devoted 
patron,  De  Fontanes.  For  the  next  five  or  six  himself  with  new  zeal  to  literature,  and  to 
years  M.  Villemain  devoted  himself  seduously  the  duties  of  his  scholarship  at  the  Academy, 
to  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  publishing  In  1843  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
in  1822  a  translation  of  the  new  manuscript  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  took  no 
of  "The  Republic"  of  Cicero,  then  recently  active  part  in  politics  from  this  time  onward, 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  with  a  preliminary  remaining  quiet  during  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
essay  and  critical  notes,  and  in  1825,  dprapos  the  coup  a/etat  of  December,  1851,  and  the 
of  the  revolution  in  Greece,  two  works  rela-  subsequent  career  of  Napoleon  III.  The  lit- 
tive  to  that  country :  "  Lascasis,  or  the  Greeks  erature  and  the  history  of  the  past  had  greater 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  a  dramatic  study,  charms  for  him  than  the  life  of  the  present 
and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Condition  of  the  Greeks  age.  Among  the  Frenchmen  of  the  nine- 
after  the  Mussulman  Conquest."  M.  Villemain  teenth  century  he  stands  preeminent  for  the 
was  at  heart  a  Liberal,  as  his  history  of  Crom-  grace  and  purity  of  his  style  and  the  elevated 
well  demonstrated ;  and,  as  the  Bourbons  grew  tone  of  his  writings.  His  principal  works 
more  intolerant  and  crushed  with  greater  se-  were:  "A  course  of  French  Literature  of  the 
verity  the  freedom  of  the  press  each  year,  his  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  five  vols.,  which  has 
love  of  liberty  overpowered  his  devotion  to  been  translated  into  Enfflish  by  Mr.  W.  Chase; 
the  royal  family,  and  he  began  to  lean  toward  "Literary  Addresses  and  Miscellanies,"  1823 ; 
the  opposition.  In  1827,  having  resigned  his  "  New  Historic  and  Literary  Miscellanies," 
professorship,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Acad-  1827;  "Studies  in  Ancient  and  Foreign  Lit- 
oray,  with  Lacretello  and  Chateaubriand,  to  erature,"  1846 ;  "  A  View  of  Christian  Elo- 
draw  up  the  protest  of  the  Academy  addressed  quence  in  the  Fourth  Centnry,"  1849; 
to  Charles  X.,  against  the  reSstablishment  of  a  "Studies  in  Modem  History,"  1846;  "Remi- 
rigorous  censorship  of  the  press.  This  pro-  niscences  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  our 
test  cost  him  his  position  as  Master  of  Re-  Times,"  1856;  "Selection  of  Studies  in  Con- 
quests, but  he  went  back  to  his  professorship  temporary  Literature,"  1857;  "Jhe  Tribune 
at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  was  received  with  of  our  Day,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,"  1857 ; 
the  most  hearty  ovations,  and  attained  a  great-  "  Essays  upon  the  Genius  of  Pindar  and  upon 
er  popularity  than  ever  before.  In  1830  he  Lyric  Poesy,"  1859.  Aside  from  these  there 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  f^om  was  an  almost  endless  variety  of  essays,  stnd- 
£vreux,  and  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  ies,  addresses,  notices  and  reports,  addressed 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  took  an  active  to  the  French  Academy  from  his  prolific  pen, 
part  in  the  discussion  and  labors  which  ensued  and  many  occasional  publications,  all  exhib- 
iipon  the  transformation  of  the  government  iting  his  peculiarly  finished  and  classic  style, 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  was  a  mem-  He  had  been  long  engaged  npon  an  elaborate 
ber  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  "  History  of  Gregory  VIL,"  which  was  about 
charter,  and  succeeded  in  incorporating  into  it  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
some  of  its  best  features.  He  was  not  long  in  VIRGINIA.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
the  Chamber,  for  in  1831  Louis  Philippe  ap-  Virginia  into  the  Union  having  become  a  law 
pointed  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  on  the  26th  of  January,  on  the  following  day  a 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  1832  vice-presi-  military  order  was  issued  by  General  Canby 
dent  of  that  Council.  In  the  same  year  he  transferring  the  government  of  the  State  to 
was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  soon  after  the  civU  authorities,  and  Governor  Walker 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  assembling  of 
Academy.  His  action  in  the  Council  was  con-  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  of  February.  The 
sistent  with  his  avowed  opinions  in  regard  to  Legislature  then  convened,  and  continued  in 
tlie  freedom  of  the  press,  and  brought  him  session  until  July  11th.  The  Governor  rec- 
once  or  twice  into  collision  with  the  ministry,  ommended  that  the  immediate  attention  of 
In  the  Soult  Cabinet  of  May,  1839,  he  was  the  Legislature  shotdd  be  directed  to  filling  the 
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vmiouB  city,  town,  and  county  offices,  to  the  the  changed  condition  of  affMrs,  with  a  promptitude, 

organization  of  the  militia  and  of  the  j  udiciary,  a^^if  dom,  and  modenuion,  worthy  of  all  praise.    In 

^■Ja  4.^  4.kA  iA»;oio4^;r^«i  -m^^^^im^A  V.W  *\^j^  ^^,*Ai  ODeQienoe  to  law,  in  the  maintenance  or  order  and 

and  to  the  leg:idation  required  hy  the  condi-  ^^^  performance  of  aU  the  duties  appertaining  to 

tion  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  necessity  of  good  citizenship,  the  people  of  Virgmia  challenge 
an  asylum  for  insane  colored  citizens.  With  comparison  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  Every- 
referenoe  to  the  first  suggestion,  an  act  was  where  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  CJommonwcalth 
passed  providing  that  offic^^^^^^^  the  pro-  rd^h1t«"JSt"::J\rp'pin%T'E^^^^^ 
visiond  government  should  continue  in  office  terrible  ordeal  of  a  four  years'  baptism  of  blood, 
until  their  successors  were  chosen  under  the  stripped  of  every  thing  save  incorruptible  honor,  the 
constitution,  and  that  their  acts  previously  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  agun  resumed 
done  should  be  valid.  For  the  purpose  of  re-  *^®»''  V^^  in  the  Union  of  their  fathers  with  (^meat 
^^^^rsi^i^^  4-y.^  i^Ai^i^-,^  ♦!>«  Cf«4-^  «-««  <i:^;i«.^  purpose  and  fixed  determination  to  lulnl  all  the  ob- 
orgamzmg  the  judiciary,  the  State  was  divided  {-gabions  of  American  citizens.  More  cannot  be  ro- 
mto  82  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  county  quiredof  them— less  they  will  not  perfonn. 
judge  was  to  bo  elected  and  a  city  Judge  was  m.  »^'  i^  j^-i.  a,,  i.  ^  . 
provided.  There  are  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  TheUinances  of  the  State  are  not  ma  pros- 
Court  of  Appeals,  whose  tenS  of  office  is  twelve  Perous  condition.  I.ot  only  18  the  State  debt 
years,  and  sixteen  judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  V^^^  ^^^^f '  ^^,^  *^<^  ^^^""^^t  ^^^'^r^^^^f /f  * 
who  hold  office  for  eight  years,  while  the  term  Jl^^?  P«»^  «»  *'  *^™«^:  ^^^V!  *^^"^^*<^,.t« 
of  office  of  the  county  and  city  judges  is  three  the  increased  ^pensee  mcident  to  thepecuhar 
years.  All  the  judges  of  the  State  are  chosen  condition  of  affairs  m  the  State  the  adinmis- 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  tjation  of  the  government  by  military  author- 
the  Legislature.  By  the  election  law  passed  at  »^^»  '^^  the  partial  failure  to  coUect  the  public 
this  session,  general  elections  are  provided  for  SH^^^^,.  ^,^?  recognized  liabilities  of  the 
each  year,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  for  f,^^,o°  *^®  ^«^  ^^^  ^^  January,  1871,  were  as 
township  and  city  officers,  and  on  the  first  ^*^"<>ws: 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  I>«^t|  Issned^onder  acts  prior  to  the  nth       ^  ^^^  ^ 

for  State  officers  and  members  of  Congress.   A  interest  dne  and  nnpaid  thereon .'  * '. '. '. .' '. ."  .* "      6,81S465  43 

tax  law  was  passed,  providing  for  a  levy  of  60  hcht  Isened  and  that  may  be  Issaed  voder 

cents  on  the  $100,  on  m«I  estate,  railway  ZiS^ifSS^h.'^.'^?^'!!^f.!!^.    7.««.m(,  as 

tracks,  canal-beds  (one-fifth  te  go  for  the  pur-     interest  dne  and  nnpaid  thereon 8,018.908  59 

poBes  of  free  schooh),  «id  on  pergonal  proper-  gf^t  on  ««/»- gj-»«?»»^f.  •^;:        ^  g 

ty,  while  a  poll-tax  is  levied  for  school  pur-  Debt  on  James  River  and  Kanawha  Com- 

poses  on  all  males  over  21  years  of  age.  There    ,  P«»y  bonds !!^<!S  ?Z 

Ire  also  taxes  on  incomes,  the  earnings  of  rail-    Int«6.t  due  and  nnpaid  tbe«ion ^<«»^ 

road,  canal,  and  express  companies,  licenses  for  Amonnt  of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  l«t 

merchants,  podlers,  dealers,  etc.,  and  adminis-       otJuimry,  I87f $47,990,840  93 

trations,  deeds,  and  suits  at  law.    A  plan  was  The  assets  and  securities  owned  by  the  State 

proposed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edn-  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  with  the  balance 

cation  for  the  organization  of  free  schools  in  in  treasury   added    to  the   amounts  of  the 

the  State,  which  provided    for  a  Board  of  bonds,  held  by*  the  State,  of  sundry  nulroad 

Education,  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  State  companies,  were  in  the  aggregate  $88,968,276. 

Siperintendent,  and  Attorney-General ;   also  Of  the  various  stocks,  bonds,  and  claims,  some 

^for  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees,  are  at  par,  some  are  much  below  par,  but  oon- 

Schools  are  to  be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  stantly  improving  in  value,  while  others  are 

five  months  in  the  year;  separate  schools,  under  worthless.    Of  these  assets  $2,612,776  are  re- 

the  same  regulations,  to  be  provided  for  white  garded  as  equal  to  or  more  valuable  than  State 

and  colored  children.    One  half  of  the  cost  of  bonds.    It  is  thought  that  in  a  few  years  other 

instruction  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Stete,  the  assets  to  the  amount  of  $10,048,267  will  be 

other  half  by  the  county,  and  the  other  school  available  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  debt, 

expenses  by  the  district.    I^ormal  schools  are  while  the  sum  of  $21,802,288.62  "is  not  now, 

to  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable.    By  and  probably  never  will    become,  of  much 

acts  passed  at  this  session  the  following  rail-  value  to  the  State.^'    In  addition  to  this  large 

road  companies  were  incorporated:  Fredericks-  amount,  the  State  has  lost,  abandoned,  or  sur- 

burg  and  Korthern  Neck,  Rappahannock  and  rendered,  $9,789,092. 

Potomac  Eiver,  and  the  Atlantic,  Ohio,  and  According  to  the  fid'talorem  system  of  tax- 
Mississippi,  under  which  name  were  consoli-  ^ition  adopted  by  the  constitution,  the  Gov- 
datod  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  the  South-  emor  estimates  the  whole  actual  value  of  prop- 
side,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Vir-  erty,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Commonwealth 
ginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Companies.  at  $728,115,589.    This  sum,  at  the  rate  of  40 

The  Legislature  assembled  again  on  the  1st  cents  on  $100 — the  rate  established  by  the 

of  October,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  Legislature  in  1866-^67,  and  which  has  since 

the  year.  been  continued — will    produce  $892,462.85, 

In  referring  to  the  hopeful  condition  of  the  which,  increased  by  $471,793.18  received  from 

affairs  of  the  State,  Governor  Walker,  in  his  interest-paying  securities  held  by  the  Stete, 

message,  says:  and  other  taxes  and  licenses,  will  amount  to 

Our  people  everywhere  arc  adapting  themselves  to  $1,364,255,58,  or  more  than  the  Bum  total  of 
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the  annaal  liabilities.    la  Karch,  1870,  Got-  counties  to  present  candidates  Ibr  every  offlco  to  be 

eraor  Walker  recommended  the  reorganization  JJ^ed  at  the  approaching  elections,  to  bo  supported  by 

of  the  State  debt  by  ^indin^g  all  the  liabilities  ^I^l^a?  p&'^^^^^^  in  each  town- 

except  the  sterlmg  debt,  mcmaing  principal  ship  and  ward  to  send  delegates  to  a  county  and  city 

and  interest,  matured  and  maturing,  to  Jan-  convention  to  nominate  candidates  in  each  county 

uary  1,  1871,  into  tiie  uniform  class  of  new  »Qd  city,  and  that  the  county  and  city  conventions 

bonds  bearing  that  date  and  to  rjn  from  ten  to  rn^r^if^ffnornar:^^  Z  S^^l^s 
thirty  years,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  with  ^  be  supported  by  the  Conservative  party  of  its  dis- 
interest payable  semi-annually  in  New- York  trict. 

City;  the  new  issue  to  be  coupon  bonds  re-        xhe  "Central  Exeontive  Committee  of  the 

ceivable  for  all  debts  and  demands  due  the  State  of  Virginia,"  appointed  by  this  confer- 

State.    In  December  he  reviews  the  various  ence,  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 

plans  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  financial  gtate,  on  the  4th  of  August,  recommending  a 

problem,  and  maintains  that  "there  is  but  one  gtate  policy  in  the  coming  canvass.  It  was  also 

sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil  which  afflicts  recommended  that   suitable   nominations  be 

ns,  and  that  remedy  is  a  strict  fulfilment  of  our  ma^e  for  the  representatives  of  the  State  in 

solemn  obligations."    For  the  purpose  of  ap-  Congress,  so  that  the  "  favorable  regard  of 

portioning   the   debt   between  Virginia  and  Congress  may  be  asked  to  the  relief  of  the 

West  Virginia,  it  was  recommended  that  the.  go^th  by  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribu- 

question  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  each  State  tion  of  the  national  currency ;  the  relief  of  the 

to  select  one  disinterested  arbitrator,  and  the  great  staple,  tobacco,  from   ruinous  specific 

two  thus  selected  to  choose  a  third,  whose  do-  taxation  and  those  galling  and  oppressive  re- 

cision  shall    be  final  and    binding   on  both  etrictions  which  depress  and  deter  the  fair 

States.         ,      -  XT.    .  .    t  1  .  dealer,  while  they  tempt  tlie  unfair  to  fraudu- 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  accepted  m  j^nt  evasion;    money  appropriations  for  the 

good  fwth  the  results  of  congressional  recon-  internal  improvements  of  the  State,  bringmg 

strnction,  and  during  the  present  year  both  them  in  connection  with  the  great  transcon- 

political  parties  have  been  reorganized  in  har-  tinental  lines  of  communication,  and  an  equal 

mony  with  the  new  condition  of  affairs.  Early  gij^re  in  all  the  benefits  of  general  legislation 

in  July  a  conference  of  the  conservative  mem-  f^p  the  Union."     Comparing  the  prosperous 

bers  of  the  Legislature  was  held,  to  consider  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia  with  the  less 

measures  for  the  organization  of  the  Oonser-  orderly  condition  in  some  of  the  other  South- 

vative  party  of  the  State.    The  committee,  to  ^rn  States,  the  committee  say : 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  organjza-       j^  j^  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  human  dispo- 

tion,  having  decided  that  it  was     inexpedient  gition  to  overrate  the  evils  of  the  present,  which  are 

and  unnecessary  to  call  a  convention,  in  view  sensible  and  felt,  compared  with  those  which  are 

of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  State  oflSces  to  past,  and  of  which  the  memoiy  has  become  obscured, 

be  filled  at  the  next  election,"  made  a  report,  No  revolution  however  successful,  ever  brought  with 

containing  the  foUowing  recommendations :  iJ^^l^^p"^^^^  fek^-* 

The  committee  aT«  of  opinion  that 
most  importance  that  the  Conservative 
ginia  should  bo  thoroughly  reorganized 

preaching  faU   doction.     They,  therefore,  recom-  bu7iriVour"»^roi2bind  wiias'nord^evel^STho 

"*?   mu  ..  •«.*       ^  *..    <.^  41.^ V       V  hidden  wealth  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  mine. 

1.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-thrw  members  be  Hercules,  as  of  yore,  will  aid  only  those  who  put  the 
appomted  by  this  caucus  consisting  ofj^o  members  ghoulderto  the  wheel.  But  we  were  strangely  in- 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State  and  gongibio  not  to  acknowledge  such  blessings  si  the 

"S^°l\°i?"  n^"*  ^??  *^!.  ^'%  ""^  ?i°^??u '  n^""  restoration  of  civil  law  in  tie  pUce  of  irresponsible 

shall  be  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con-  ^'^itary  power :  the  pure  and'equal  administration 

servative  party  of  Virginia,  to  continue  in  offlco  un-  ^f  justfce^y  juJiges  o?  our  ownXosing ;  the  reign 

til  superseded  by  a  regular  convention  of  the  people,  ^^  Uuenl  quiet  and  order :  the  enactment  of  laws 

and  that  seven  members  of  the  committoo  shall  con-  i^jf  their  enforcement  by  a  Legislature  and  an  Exeo- 

^^o^'^rSif  ytZ^"^  ^^''•^^^  *^^^"  °^  Dusiness.  ^ti^e  fr«ely  elected ;  in  a  woB,  the  autonomy  of  a 

2,  That  the  organoation  of  the  Conservative  party  golf-gover^ng  people.  Were  inWives  wantiog  to 
maintained  during  the  last  gubernatonal  ^nvass  be  ^^^^J  suchlSrvintiJges  at  their  proper  worth,  wTJeed 

T'?^'i?''iP®'^®''''®^.-"P^"i?°  \u'J  i^i^^pJlV^  only  survey  the  condition  of  those  unhappy  States 

adopted  by  the  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Kleh-  ^yf^'^  j^  ^.^^j^  struggles  with  radicalism,  ilia  ve  been 

mond  on  the  l^h  of  pecember,  1867,  except  as  here-  1^33  fortunate  in  tlTrowlng  off  the  incu\)us  of  that 

m  otherwise  indicated,  and  to  that  end  that  the  conn-  g^ss  and  truculent  domiiSition, 

ty  and  city  supermtendents  of  that  canvass,  or  such  ^ 

others  as  mav  have  been  substituted  for  them,  call        For  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Repub- 

meetings  of  the  Conservative  party  of  their  respeo-  Yicslu  party  of  Virginia,  the  Republicans  of  the 

tive  counties  and  cities  to  assemble  at  their  August  Oi.„i«ik^i/  «  «««J««4.:^«  «*  'D:!^'k«,^«^  ^v.  ^u^ 

courts,  or  at  such  other  suitable  time  as  they  may  State  held  a  convention  at  Richmond  on  the 

designate,  for  the  appointment  of  county  and  dis-  2Ctn  of  bcptcmber.    A  large  number  or  col- 

triot  superintendents,  and  to  adopt  all  measures  ne-  ored  delegates  were  members  of  the  body, 

cessary  for  the  perfect  organization  of  the  party  and  The  committee  on  party  organization  recom- 

to  contribute  to  its  efflciency  and  success :  and  where  me^^Q^j  the  formation  of  a  State  Central  Com- 

thero  are  no  county  or  city  superintendents  these  "*y"^'''*         •  /•       t:^  *LrJ*«  ^  v/vju^ioi  v>viu 

meetings  may  be  called  by  any  Conservative  voters,  mittoe   consisting  of  twenty-five  members— 

8.  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  such  three  from   each  congressional  district,   and 
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one  for  the  State  at  large ;  one  at  large  and  ing  this  half-way  house,  and  leaving  Its  timorous  in- 
one  from  each  congressional  district  to  be  ^^^^\^,  ^^"^  ^®  ^^^  ^P^*^  ^^^^  ^^'^  **""  ^ 
chosen  by  the  convention.  The  committee  sl^Thit  while  the  baffled  leaders  of  secession  are 
was  accordmgly  appointed,  with  ex-trovernor  announcing  the  failure  of  republican  government 
IrVells  as  chairman.  The  following  series  of  and  the  inevitableness  of  monarchy  or  imperialism  ab 
resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  its  successor,  our  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthen- 

platform  of  the  Republican  party  fn  Virginia :  J^^^Zf  Tr' »F?toJSM"L^^  of 

rnt.    Tt      VI*          t     fT-    '  -     '                i.'  the  people  abroad,  who  are  strugflrling  for  it,  and  our 

The  Kepubhcans  in  Virginia,  m  convention  as-  fervent  gratitude  to  God  arousedV  the  glak  tidings 

semblod  ao  resolve  as  follows :         .        .     .  _        ^  of  the  spread  of  republican  ideas  among  the  natioSs 

^  l:u^^i^^'  approve  and  reaffirm  the  principles  set  ^^  Europe. 

forth  as  the  creed  of  the  party  by  the  Republican  ^   r^hat  we  are  admonished  by  the  course  of  the 

conference  of  April  last,  and  earnestly  mvite  the  co-  q^^^^^  Assembly  that  we  have  no  chance  of  securing 

operation  of  all  men  upon  that  liberal  and  compro-  t,^^  f^.^^  ^^  our  iew  constitution ;  nor  the  measure 

P*)Jt?  s.^!?'    1  J       ..L         •           r           -i.  ^    ..-u  of  relief  required  by  the  people,  unless  we  shall  de- 

2.  That  the  pledge  then  given,  of  support  to  the  „,on8trate  at  the  polls  a  strength'  that  cannot  be  oon- 

pohcy  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  of  Gen-  ^     ^^^  ^^^  ^    '^Uo  will  that  must,  sooner  or  later, 

end  Grant,  has  been  justified  by  the  great  achieve-  ^^  obeyed:  anS  hence  that  we  invoke  our  friend! 

ments  of  these  branches  of  the  government  in  the  throughout  the  State  to  unusual  activity  and  vigilance 

reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  enhancement  of  the  ^^  the  pending  canvass,  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose 

public  credit,  the  augmentation  of  the  public  revenues,  ^    ^^^J.^^  or  delay  what  the  people  have  decreed  by 

the  leasemng  of  taxes,  the  equalization  of  the  cur-  ^\.^^^  „.^  unaniiiity. 

rency  among  the  States,  the  savmg  of  interest  by  ^q   ^Imt  we  earnestly  recommend  the  formation 

the  ftmdmg  of  the  national  debt,  tlie  reduction  of  ^^  ^nion  Republican  tickets  of  county  officers  in  the 

the  army  and  navy  expenses,  the  i-fstoration  of  peace,  j^t  of  a  concilatory  policv,  and  congratulate  our- 

the  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  popufation,  ^^^         ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^  ^l,  -  \iberalitylnd  regard  to 

and  the  realization  of  the  blessings  of  self'-govem-  ^j^^     ^^^  ^^^-      ^^:^^^  have  so  far  characterized 

ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  largest  liberty,  and  these^Republican  nominations,  especially  in  oountieB 

the  equalit7  of  all  men  before  tbe  law.  ^       ^j^^  Republicans  have  uidilputed  sway. 

.'^-  r  A^'^  '^  ;\''  enjoyment  of  these  fruits  of  the  na-  ^^    ^^at  the  Republican  party  o/this  State  rcspect- 

tional  Admmistration,  we  feel  it  a  pleasure  as  well  ^^^^    ^^^  earnestly  asks  Congress  for  such  legislation 

asaduty,torcoognizeandolaimtheni  as  the  result  as  will  secure  to  tbe  people  ofthis  State  the  beneficent 

."L^.r^'i°.?.i?il*^.^?L^i^^^^^  provisions  of  the  hoVesW  clause  of  their  constitu- 


property 

®  J  ^mu  A      *«^*v  1.     J*      *v    J    T      *•      v      »  r  ->.  Government  during  the  war,  and  the  payment  of  all 

4   That,  notwithstan^gthededaraUon  heretofore  ^^^^^  ^^^  citizens  of  the  Soith  for  services  rendered 

made  by  our  party  for  the  exact  and  scrupulous  en-  ^^^  ^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^      „d8  and  restrictions 

forcement  of  our  constitution  m  all  particulars,  our  ^  ^   necessary  to  protect  the  Government  from 

special  interest  in  our  system  of  common  schools  imnosition 

does  not  allow  us  on  this  occasion  to  withhold  from        Ji    m.     *  «ustioe  to  all  men    harmonv  amonjr  all 

the  people  the  expression  of  our  settled  distrust  of  ^,^„.\„   ♦u^'L«^*«v.*:«,.  ^^  1oK«V   ♦i,^  «.«««„ «,«o^«««. 

what  has  already  been  done  or  ma^ 

on  this  subject  by  the  present 

and  to  exhort  the  people  to  look 

Republican  ascendency,  as  t'       ^ 

imr  a  prosperous   system 

which  tlie  RepubUcan  party  is  committed  as  one  of  ^hese  States  one  great  nation,  are  the  cardir^l  piln- 

K   rplf"^*'  .V*   1     1       *t.    ^   -r*       •*!  ciples  of  the  Republican  party,  and  upon  tbfMrfcther 

5.  That  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  facility  with  ^^'an  upon  strifes  of  race  or  scistion  we  chaUengo  the 

g^raS^d'a^u^r^d^Th^^^^^  'J^Te^^G^^t  ^<^-^^'^  -^"^  ^'  ^^  ^^  -^  ^'  P-^-^ 

and  Congress  and  the  zeat  they  now  display  in  op-        ^^  the  election  held  in  November,  three 

position  to  both:  but  the  remembrance  of  their  venal  ^       , ,.  ,   «_^  ^^^ — *44^  n«..^^««*^^,» 

professions,  and  of  their  fulsitv,  enhances  our  wish  Repubhcan  and  five  Democratic  GongTessmen 

and  determination  to  show  by  the  results  of  our  elcc-  were  chosen.    The  total  vote  cast  was  166,659, 

tions  this  fall  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  have  been  and  the  Democratic  miyority  2,239. 
no  parties  to  this  game  of  deception,  and  are  swift        T^e  g^it  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

*%!Thr?he  contrivance,  through  means  of  a  third  concerning  the  jurisdiction  over  the  counties 

party,  termed  *»  Cons^vative,^'  to  evade  the  issues  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  which  had  been 

oetween  the  i^at  national  parties— Republican  and  pending  for    several    years  in  the  Supreme 

Democratio— IS  but  a  part  of  the  artifices  and  doce^-  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  decided,  in 

tions  which  won  the  late  inglorious  victory  in  this  December*  of  this  year,  adversely  to  Virginia. 

State,  IS  too  palpable  to  mislead,  and  IS  unworthy  of  t\     •       xu^      n^J: 1^*.*^^  ^.^  l,.«-^^«*;^«  *^ 

of  a  Aunk  and  honorable  foe.  Dnnng  the  war  the  question  of  annexation  to 

7.  That  no  disguise  nor  pretext  can  avail  to  save  West  Virginia  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 

this  third  party,  so  far  as  it  affects  opposition  to  these  counties,  who  decided  in  favor  thereof. 

the  Republican  party,  from  being  merged  into  the  Thereupon  Viririnia  broueht  suit  to  annul  the 

Democratio  party,  which  alone  constitutes  that  op-  *..„«„„«f;^«   a*»  ♦Ka  «**rv«in7i  r^f  oII^^va^i  fi>oii<)  i« 

position,  so  that,ii  respect  to  all  national  issues,  and  transaction,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  fraud  in 

all  national  elections,  the  Conservative  party  means  the  election,  and  the  action  was  finally  deciaea 

nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint, 
unless,  indeed,  this  organization  be  a  convenient         Soon  after  the  restoration  of  dvil  power  in 

house  of  refuge  for  time-servers,  whose  expectation  |.|^     g^^te,  an  exciting  contest  arose  between 

may  be  to  go  over  to  that  one  of  the  two  parties  that  ^ nL^x.^ ^a  xt  tr  -cii*.^,.  ^^m«^»«;..» 

sha^l  prove  to  be  the  stronger,  so  that  for  the  present  George  Chahoon  and  H.  K.  Ellyson  concerninff 

these  two  parties  have  on  equal  interest  in  demolish-  the  ppssession  of  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 


I 
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city  of  Richmond,  wliich  attracted  much  atten-  m  may  be  necesBary  for  the  transaction  of  business, 

tion,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  throughout  the  J^/5  officer  of  the  guard  wiU  be  instructed  that  his 

^^,,»f.«.   «+   i««/.A      TT.A   u  •c«nw;««    A  «♦  »»  arv  duties  are  simply  to  see  that  the  property  of  the  city 

country   at  large.     The  "Enabbng  Act,     bo  is  guarded,  thatYree  ingress  and  egress  are  secured  tb 

called,  besides  providing  for  the  holdmg  over  all  persons  having  busmess  in  the  building,  and  that 

of   officers  appointed  under  the   provisional  the  occupants  arc  not  ejected  by  foroe  From  their 

government,  contained  other  sections.  In  pur-  P^Jf  ent  possession. 

suance  of  which  provisions,  Governor  Walker  _P"  *''^t^if.^''^iv2^'^'''5?»  affect  many  way  any 

XI.     1  ri.1      «  tr      1.  •   i.  J  V  ^  question  involved  m  the  pending  controversy,  and  is 

on  the  15th  of  March  appointed  members  of  taken  purely  as  a  precaution  against  any  acts  of  dis- 

the  city  council  for  the  different  warda  of  order  or  violence,  and  until  the  question  at  issue  can 

Richmond,  who  subsequently  assembled,  and,  be  brought  to  a  ju4icial  determination. 

according  to  the  said  law,  chose  Mr.  Ellyson  -.^^^ Ai^f^'JSPiS v-^"J^:  ^n  r, 

mayor,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  a  chief  of  EDWAKD  CAlfBl ,  Bvt.  MqJ.-Gen.  commandmg. 

police  and  other  officers  of  the  police  force.        Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note  Mayor  Ellyson 

Mayor  Chahoon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  his  police  force. 

General  Schofield,  in  1868,  under  the  recon-  and  the  city  was  thus  left  with  the  military  to 

struction  acts,  with  his  subordinates,  refused  preserve  the  peace,  and  two  claimants  to  the 

to  deliver  up  their  offices  to  the  newly-elected  Mayoralty,  the  one  exercising  his  ftmctions  at 

officials,  regarding  their  election  as  illegal  on  the  old  Market  Hall,  and  the  other  at  the  City 

the  ground  that  the  sections  of  the  Enabling  Hall.   General  Oanby's  note  was  forwarded  by 

Act  were  unconstitutional,  and  claimed  that  Mr.  Ellyson  to  the  Governor,  who,  on  the  fol- 

they  had  a  right  to  hold  over,  under  the  general  lowing  day,  addressed  the  general  as  follows : 
provisions  of  the  act,  until  there  should  be  an  Comcoinr ealth  of  Viboiwia,  ) 

election  by  the  people.   It  was  asserted,  on  the  Executtvb  Depabtmxitt,      > 

other  hand,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ellysop,  that  the  Eioiimond,  Va.,  March  19, 1870. ) 

act  was  constitutional ;  that  Mr.  Chahoon,  being  Major^Oeneral  Canby,  commanding,  etc. 
*!.«   «««^:«*««  rv*  ♦k«  ^;i;f«»,r  »^»r^.  -L^a  Jr.        Sib:   From   the   morning  press  and  from  other 

the  appointee  of  the  military  power,  had  no  .^^rces  I  learn  that  a  miliuSy  force  under  your  com- 

titlo  to  the  omce  after  the  readmission  or  the  mand  haa  been  interposed  to  prevent  the  mayor  of 

State;    and,  furthermore,   that  Chahoon,  by  this  city,  elected,  qualified,  and  acting  under  the 

holding  the  office  of  United  States   commis-  laws  of  the  State,  from  the  proper  dischM-ge  of  his 

sioner,  wa.  disqudified  fron.  holding  the  office  L^^rh^^^rs"?  a*'m^^^^^^^ 

of  mayor  by  the  State  constitution.    Upon  his  discharge  the  '^current  business"  of  the  office.    As 

election,  Mr.  Ellyson  requested  a  surrender  of  there  has  been  no  request  by  the  LegisUturo  or  any 

the  office  of  Mr.  Chahoon,  who  declined.     On  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  for  military  aid, 

the  same  day  Mayor  Chahoon  addressed  a  let-  I  cannot  understand  how  or  why  the  mUitaiy  Ws 

♦«-  4^  n.^«'/vl.%/v«  w«iva.  ^^w^-mr^tM^x^^  ^^^^r.'u^^  of  thc  United  States  should  be  employed  m  such  a 
tor  to  Governor  Walker,  expressing  apprehen-  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

sions  that  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace  might  should  discriminate  against  a  recogmzed  civil  officer 

arise,  and  requesting  the  Governor  to  furnish  in  favor  of  one  not  recognized  as  an  officer  by  the 

him  with  such  force  as  would  preserve  order  laws  or  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State, 

until  the  courts  should  decide  upon  the  question  ,  ^»  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  ask  by  what 

«f  ;««.,«  y^^^^^r.^  xr«  irii«.<.^«i  ^a  \.\^r^.\f     t^  1*^  or  authority  you  have  taken  such  action? 
at  issue  between  Mr.  Ellyson  and  himself.    To       Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  8er>-ant. 

this  request  the  Governor  replied  that  he  could  q,  c.  wALKEK,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
not  recognize  him  as  mayor,  and  added  that       t   i.*        i    x    ^i.    /^  /^         i  i^    i. 

he  could  «  perceive  no  reasoA  for  a  breach  of        ^5  ^i^  ^^P  ^  *?  *^f  Governor,  General  Canby 

the  peace,  nor  how  it  can  occur  except  through  ^^^  ^^^  followmg  language : 

your  act  and  approval."     The  request  was  }  ^^«  ^^^  disorimhiated  in  favor  or  against  either 

J*     1        f      J      -xr     "mi  V  •  of  the  contestants  in  this  case.    The  leffai  Questions 

accordingly  refused.    Mr.  Ellyson,  upon  being  involved  in  thU  controversy  are  prope?  suSjeots  for 

refused  possession  of  the  office  by  Mr.  Chahoon,  judicial  determination  by  the  civil  courts,  and  the 

immediately  began   to   swear  in  upward  of  action  taken  by  me  has  no  other  object  than  to  aid  in 

two  hundred  policemen,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  preservation  of  the  poaoe  of  the  city  until  that 

possession  of  the  public  buildings.     He  sue-  d^termmation  can  be  reached,  or  the  proper  cml 

^i/^ovoo^u  V*   V  «  «vl~ 'X,.     TT  1,  *'   J  ^oT     Tl  courts  can^akeiunsdiotionofthe  matters  m  question, 
ceeded  in  occupying  the  City  HaU  and  the  other        The  warrant  for  that  action  is  the  instructions  of 

buildings,  except  two  or  three  station-houses,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 

in  one  of  which  Mayor  Chahoon,  supported  by  of  War  to  district  department  oommanders,  and 

about  thirty  of  his  police,  was  besieged.     On  *Jo  precedents  establUfied  heretofore,  token  under 

the  foUowing  day/ayor/Chahoon  a^^^^^^^  to  IV^r^ory  wr^iT^Tv^^^^^^^ 

deneral    Canby    for    assistance,    which    was  to  cite  to  your  Exoellenor.    These  instructions  are 

granted,  and  the  following  note  was  addressed  Bubstantially  that,  until  toe  lesal  questions  involved 

by  General  Canby  to  Mr.  Ellyson :  in  any  controversy  of  this  kind  are  solved,  there  caa 

be  no  action  by  the  military  except  by  such  inter- 

n&u>Qi7AinrsB8  DiPAsncEirr  or  ViRonnA, )  position  between  the  contestmg  parties  as  may  be 

RxoiDCOKD,  Va.,  March  18, 1870.  •        )  necessary  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  and  nos- 

J/>.  jr,  K.  EUywn^  MehTnond^  Va,  tile  collisions  between  citizens,  and  to  the  end  that 


several 
guard  for  the  building  and  the  other  public  property  conferences  with  "iXr,  Ellyson  and  one  with  Mr.  Char 
that  may  be  there,  and  shall  request  Mr.  Chahoon  to  hoon,  I  had  reason  to  infer  that  this  action  would 
send  away  all  the  police  foroe  and  other  persons  that  be  concurred  in  by  both,  and  that  both  would  abstoin 
may  bo  there,  except  such  messengers,  clerks,  etc,    from  action  of  force  that  would  be  likely  to  produce 
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a  hostile  collision,  until  tbe  courts  could  settle  the  deprecating  the  results  that  had  followed  from 
questions  involved  in  the  controversy.  their  contest,  in  the  non-payment  of  the  police, 
Meanwhile  Chahoon  had  applied  to  Judge  the  school- teachers,  laborers  on  the  streets. 
Underwood,  of  the  United  States  Oircuit  Court,  etc.,  and  proposing  that  they  should  both  cea^e 
for  an  iigunction  against  EUyson,  and  on  the  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mayor,  and  leave  the 
18th  of  March  obtained  an  order  to  show  recorder  or  senior  alderman  to  act  as  though 
cause,  on  the  28d,  why  an  injunction  should  there  were  a  vacancy  in  the  mayor's  office, 
not  issue.  Ellyson  claimed,  among  otiier  things,  This  proposition  Mr.  Ellyson  declined,  but  sub- 
in  opposition  to  the  motion,  that  the  United  milted  the  following: 

States  Courts  had  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  case;  Participating  in  your  desire  for  a  speedy  settlement 

that,  if  they  had,  there  was  a  complete  remedy  of  the  matters  in  controversy.  I  propose  the  follow- 

at  law,  and  no  injunction  could  issue,  and  that  }?« ''JY^^  ^?^  5*v^  '  ^^wl ""^^^  Supreme 
1  •  '  1  i.'  *'  11  rm.  *  X  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vinnnia  (which  meets  to>mor- 
his  own  election  was  legaL  The  argument,  j^^)^  x>j  writsof  A«ft«w  <5»yi«  sued  out  by  a  pereon 
which  was  elaborate  on  both  sides,  occupied  you  have  confined  in  jail  and  by  a  person  I  have  con- 
several  days.  Judge  Underwood  held  that  fined  in  jail,  the  question  of  the  oonstitntionidity  of 
those  sections  of  the  enabling  act  under  which  tbe  1*^  of  the  State  known  as  the  "enabling  act," 

EUyson  claimed  to  have  been  elected  were  un-  J^t^*:  '^^^  \.  ^^^^  ^^°^-  J'^  ^  ]^'^.T"p\?.^^ 

•^^y,   ^      ,         J    ?V  X  r^^                 ^J     3  technical  questions,  and  ask  the  judgment  of  the 

constitutional,  and  that  Chahoon,  as  the  <M  ©ourt  on  the  midn  issue.    If  the  court  decides  the 

facto  if  not  the  de  jure  mayor,  could  not  be  law  to  be  unconstitutional  I  will  at  once  withdraw 

removed   by   the    proceedings    instituted  by  allclMms  to  the  ofiice  of  mayor,  and  cease  to  exercise 

Ellyson.     In  closing  his  opinion,  the  judge  i?«  ^f »««-    ^^  the  court  d^Iares  the  Uw  constitu- 

j'  .                            o             r       -*>           •;     o  tional,  you  are  to  dismiss  all  proceedmgs  in  the  Cir- 

^^J^ '  cuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  give  up  all 

On  the  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  I  claims  to  the  office. 

have  onlv  time  now  to  sttv  that  the  length  and  breadtii, 

the  height  and  depth^  of  equity  jurisdiction,  as  exer-  Mr.  Chahoon  having  agreed  to  this  proposi- 

cised  by  the  greatest  judges  in  England,  was  so  great  tion,  Archibald  Dyer,  held  in  custody  by  order 

r/rSSrof'}^;."*MSS„r<f/an-^  of  Mr  EUyson,  and  John  Henry  Bell,  im- 

prudence  wUl  be  filled  with  wonder  at  the  power  of  pnsoned    by    order    of   Mr.   Chahoon,   were 

the  English  chancellors,  and  with  admiration  of  the  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  writs 

wisdom  and  beneficence  with  which  that  power  was  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the  question  of  the  con- 

ffeneraJly  exercised.    There  was  hardly  a  Vraud  they  Btitutionality  of  the  enabling  act  was  elabo- 

teLrdSUsTu^rf.*^^^"^^"^'^  ratelyargu/d.  The  court  deciled  those  sections 

And  when  we  refiect  that  these  powers  of  the  o'  *"©  ^^^  ^^  pursuance  of  which  Ellyson  had 

English  chancellors,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  law  been  elected,  constitutional.    The  judges,  in 

of  the  United  States  is  involved,  have  been  conferred  their  opinion,  after  declaring  that  there   is 

S'f  *!;i«i«  w'^S'^'lffw^  nothing  in    the  Constitution  of  the  United 

he  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  court  has  authority     «,    .      ®         i?  *i.^  o*  *^    «v--u    *i,^   ^^4. 

sufficient  to  reach  the  necessities  of  this  case;  author  States,  or  of  the  State,  which  the  act  con- 

ity  sufficient  to  protect  from  wrong  and  outrage  every  travenes,  say : 

WJ.^lLVl^t'/«*S  wlf>i«  JS^i^^^an^I^in  J.^*"^^^^  W«  have  now,  we  believe,  noticed  all  the  grounds 

rh^fWU^fTn^^JEir^^n? wt  ^!^                ^     ^  ""  taken  in  the  argument  by  the  counsel  in  tSs  case, 

It  u^^r«S~^S.^^^^^^           A.far.A.r.i.  v^^rr.r.»  u^^ess  it  bc  tht  ground  that,  by  reason  of  what  are 

«lmll  ^n  WpfC^fm^^^  called  "the  fundEmenUl  conditions"  onwMchthe 

^«^L  nf  1?.?? Mf^fXr  .^1^^  r?J5  iT,?i^n«?'  state  was  admitted  to  represenUtion  hi  Congress,  we 

Sn,.?i^  ThJ  H«^^^^^^  h»ve  only  advanced  from  a^^r^H^naito  a/vrmWo/ 

^f?^^I%  That  defendant  Euker  and  his  wsociates  g^^^        -^  j^          ^  ^  ^^^  -^^^  ^  ^^  orilginal 

^L*«  of^niitZXTtW^^^  ^Son  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  uSion. 

f  S?  h?f  ^nnSift'i^^h^iT' ^^^^^  W  hat  may  be  the  meaning  and  effect  of  these  condi- 

thU  o^m^,^?^^  wSf  L^?J    K  t^^i^^^^  «<»»  "  a  question  which  does  not  arise  in  this  case, 

this  commumty  as  kwful  police.    In  the  mterest  of  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  right  of  the 

?oXtwJ?mSa?n«^^^^^^  Sid  fncumbents  to  contmue  to  hold  offlSs  is  not 

T^thi  ^mS  t?a  wniSi  'of  tZ  Pr^J^^nf  nf  *h.  ^^^^  ouc  of  thoso  conditious.    It  mav  not,  however, 

TTnSpd  fifc^^^^/i  II^L  Li"  Pr««i<i«nt  o^  tl»«  he  out  of  pUce  to  say  that  we  wgard  Virginia  as  one 

Umted  States-"  Za  w  hav4p0aee.''  ^^  ^^^  sovereign  States  of  the  ifnion,  and  as  the  co- 

After  the  decision  wa.  rendered,  the  counsel  l^ntl^lvS  oTZ^^^^^^ 

for  Ellyson  announced  that,  for  the  purpose  of  We  have  delivered  a  very  long  opinion  m  these 

getting  the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court  oases,  not  because  we  have  had  anv  doubt  or  difficulty 

of  the  United  States  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  deciding  them,  but  because  of  the  great  unportance 

they  sliould  advise  their  client  to  disobey  the  ^C  *^e  S?1?^f Si'^ilSlTf^L ^«f?P^^^ 

:T%:.r»^f:^,«    <.n^    «rT.^^    «..»e.f^^    ♦.>   ««w>i«   *^  with  which  it  has  hecn  discussed,  and  the  excitement 

l?i^l."lfV^^'.  ^/i       r^  arrested,  to   apply  to  ^hichit  has  produced.    If  our  clecision  shall  have 

Chief- Justice  Chase  for  a  writ  of  haoeae  corpus^  the  effect  of  settling  the  question  and  restoring  peace 

to  try  the  right  of  the  arrest.    Subsequently,  and  quiet  to  the  city  of  Kichmond,  we  will  rgoicc  to 

a  motion  was  made  before  the  Chief  Justice  ^»^'«  bad  an  agency  in  bringmg  about  so  deshwbie 

and  Justice  Nelson  to  dissolve  the  iiy unction,  *^  ^^^ 

but,  before  the  decision  of  this  motion,  an  agree-  In  obedience  to  this  decision,  Chahoon  snr- 

ment  was  made  by  the  parties,  by  which  the  rendered  the  oflSce  of  mayor  to  Ellyson. 

question  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  following  table  is  given  tiie  Federal 

of  Appeals  of  the  State.    On  the  11th  of  April  census  of  the  State,  by  counties,  for  the  years 

Mr.  Chahoon  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Ellyson,  1860  and  1870 : 


I  i»n. 


Allesbiuiy 

AmeW.. 

Ambenl 

Appnnuttoz . . 

csth....;^'!!! 


Backlnebun 

CunpMll 

Cknllna 

cnurleaCity 

CluTlotte 

ChnlcrneU 

Cterke 

C"lg 

Culpepper 

CamlwrlHDiI 

Dinwiddle 

Bllubeth  OItT-'. 


Flo^ . . 


Ulghhiid 

IslaatWUht... 


10,546  IIPnineB. .. 


imWtund. . 


lim 

t'm 

Po«£it« 


Bappabuinoi 

Rl^mond... 


Smjthe 

Soathlmpbiii  ... 
SpoltirlnuilB. . . 


ToUL l,»29,m 


B-flSO 
8,R5a 
8,048 


6,441 

1.140 

ie,s9i 


ivus.'ao 


The  subject  of  rnraigration  has  received 
niQcli  attention,  and  a  Boar^  with  a  State 
Superintendent  hus  been  o^anized.  Thia 
Board  has  sent  over  329  agenta  to  Gcrmony, 
and  250  to  Englnnd,  to  nssiat  in  making  kaown 
the  resocroes  of  the  State  to  the  migrating 
classes  and  to  the  capitalists.  24,750  copies 
of  pamphlets  and  otJier  papers  have  been 
published  In  Qennan  and  English,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  circulation. 
Within  three  tnontha  preoeding  June,  22  Gor- 
man and  16  English  families,  some  of  which 
brought  from  $5,000  to  $10,1)00,  numbering 
over  130  persona,  settled  in  the  State.  The 
poymeot  of  most  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  Board 
13  provided  for  hj  requiring  the  sellers  of 
land  to  immigrants  to  pay  five  per  cent.,  by 
waj  of  commisalon  fees,  to  the  State  for  thia 
purpose.  The  superintendent,  however,  re- 
ports that  he  has  incarred  expenses  on  accoont 
of  the  Board  to  the  amount  of  $3,900,  to  meet 
which,  aa  well  aa  other  expenses  accrning,  he 
asked  an  appropriation  of  $T,650  from  the 
Legislature  at  its  first  session.  The  Legislatore 
refused  to  make  this  appropriation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Board  of 
Trade,  held  in  October,  many  topics  having  an 
important  hearing  npon  the  commercial  intar- 
ests  of  the  State  were  discussed.  The  Oomm it- 
tee  of  the  Board  on  Inland  Trade  report  the 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rdlwaj, 
and  ita  prospective  completion  to  the  Ohio 
River,  aa  having  already  given  a  healthy  ira- 
potOB  to  bnsinesB  with  the  remote  western 
conntioa  of  the  State,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
West  Virginia  contiguous,  "  Within  a  short 
time  past,"  they  aay,  "  arrangements  have  been 
pcrfeetedtotransport  freights  through,  without 
change  of  cars,  to  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Phil- 


adelphia, New  York,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago,  giving  through  bills  at  very  reduced 
rates.  This  arrangement  must  result  in  eSect- 
iag  direct  businesa  connections  with  the  groat 
markets  of  the  West,  if  properly  appreciated 
and  sustained  by  our  merchants." 

The  year  1870  will  long  bo  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Virginia  on  account  of  great 
destmotion  of  life  and  property.  The  first  of 
the  disasters  was  the  falling  in  of  the  capitol ' 
at  Richmond  on  the  2Tth  of  April.  It  having 
been  annoosced  that  at  II  o'clock  on  that  day 
the  Coart  of  Appeals  would  render  their  deci- 
^on  in  the  KUyson-Ohahoon  mayoralty  case, 
which  hod  excited  much  interest  in  the  com- 
mnnity,  an  immense  number  of  people,  in- 
cluding many  ladies,  had  asaombled  in  the 
conrt-room  in  the  second  story  of  the  capitol. 
Suddenly  the  Iieavily-laden  gallery  gave  way, 
and  fell  with  its  groat  veignt  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  second  room,  which  broke  through,  and 
the  whole  maas  of  human  beings  and  dibrit 
was  precipitated  into  the  hall  of  the  House  df 
Delegates  below.  Fortunately,  the  delegates  of 
this  body  had  not  yet  assembled.  The  greatest 
excitement  bA^  grief  pervaded  the  community, 
and,  when  the  nnfortanate  victims  were  taken 
from  the  ruina,  it  was  ascertained  that  aboat 
SO  had  been  killed,  and  upward  of  120  wounded. 
Keotinga  of  the  citizens  were  promptly  held, 
and  measnres  taken  for  the  spei^y  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

In  tho  latter  part  of  September  the  valleys  - 
of  the  James  and  Shenandoah  were  visited 
by  a  sudden  and  destmctive  freshet,  such  as 
had  not  occnrred  during  the  century.  In  less 
than  two  days  the  water  in  the  James  River 
rose  about  twenty-four  feet;  a  large  portion 
of  tho  city  of  Itichmond  was  flooded,  and  great 
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damage  was  done  to  property.  The  rise  in  the 
Shenandoah  River,  which  was  also  very  sud- 
den, is  reported  to  have  been  nearly  fifty  feet, 
or  twenty  feet  higher  than  during  the  great 
flood  of  1852.  The  destruction  of  property  in 
the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Shenandoan,  Page, 
Warren,  Clarke,  and  Jefferson  was  very  great, 
including  the  entire  crops  of  com  and  hay,  with 
the  unthreshed  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats, 
along  the  river-bottoms.  So  suddenly  did  the 
freshet  come  on  that  the  people  in  the  low- 
lands did  not  have  sufficient  warning  to  pre- 
serve tlieir  property ;  dwellings,  mills,  locks, 


bridges,  fences,  bams,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  were  swept  away,  and  hun- 
dreds of  laborers  were  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. The  loss  of  property  by  the  flood  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Another  calamity  that  may  be  mentioned 
here  was  the  burning  of  the  Spottswood  Hotel 
in  Richmond,  on  the  morning  of  December 
25th,  the  flames  having  been  first  discovered 
about  2  o^clock,  when  most  of  the  inmates 
were  asleep.  Eight  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
persons  were  injured,  while  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  about  $800,000. 


W 

WELCH,  Rev.  Bartholomew  Tbow,  D.  D.,  for  the  most  lucid  expression  of  his  grand  ideas, 
a  Baptist  clergyman  of  extraordinary  eloquence  But,  with  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  Gr- 
and earnestness,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep-  der,  the  thought,  and  the  words  were  lost,  ex- 
tember  24,  1794;  died  at  NewtonvUle, .  near  cept  in  the  memory  and  hearts  of  his  hearers- 
Albany,  December  9,  1870.  He  was  of  Revo-  There  they  lived,  and  live  to-day,  and  will  live 
lutionary  stock  on  both  his  father^s  and  his  forever,  but  only  in  the  genersi  tmths  which 
mother^s  side.  He  received  his  early  educa-  they  embodied,  not  in  the  words  in  which 
tion  in  Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  those  thoughts  were  clothed.  In  1848  Dr. 
migrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  Welch  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  be- 
the  profession  of  an  engineer,  and  labored  at  came  the  pastor  of  the  Fierrepont  Street  Bap- 
it  diligently  till  1824.  lie  had  united  with  the  tist  Church.  E|om  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
Baptist  Church,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Staugh-  which  might  K  named  his  declining  health, 
ten,  in,1815,  and  felt  an  inward  drawing  to  the  his  ministry  in  Brooklyn,  though  fairly  suc- 
work  of  the  ministry,  which,  however,  he  re-  cessful,  was  not  such  a  triumph  over  all  ob- 
sisted  till  the  Church  called  him  to  that  office,  stacles  as  that  in  Albany,-and  in  1854  he  re- 
in 1824.  After  a  brief  missionary  tour  in  turned  to  his  old  home,  and  ministered,  till  his 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  was  called,  in  1826,  health  entirely  failed,  to  a  small  church  in 
to  the  pastorate  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  1828,  Newtonville.  The  eloquence  which  once  won 
he  removed  to  Albany  on  the  caU  of  the  First  all  hearts,  and  dazzled  all  minds  by  its  brill- 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  and  six  years  later  iancy,  now  only  gleamed  out  occasionally  in 
was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  (new)  its  wonted  splendor ;  but  on  great  occasions 
Pearl  Street  Church,  with  which  he  remained  he  was  still  himself. 

till  1848.  His  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  WEST  VIRGINIA.  This  young  State,  em- 
was  already  high  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  bracing  fifty-three  of  the  counties  separated 
but  it  was  wonderfully  intensified  during  his  from  Virginia,  numbers,  according  to  the  census 
residence  there.  Thousands  listened  with  as-  of  1870,  little  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tonishment  and  delight  to  these  bursts  of  elo-  thousand  inhabitants. 

quence,  which  can*ied  all  before  them.    Yet        The  most  important  question,  in  a  financial 

these  gems  of  oratory,  so  far  as  the  form  of  point  of  view,  before   the  State,  relates  to 

words  went,  though  not  in  the  thoughts  they  the  liquidation  of  her  share  in  the  debt  which 

embodied,  were  the  result  of  the  inspiration  burdened  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  separation 

of  the  moment.    He  left  not  more  than  half  a  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens 

dozen  sermons,  and  those  not  his  finest,  in  as  well  as  the  value  and  extent  of  territorr 

print,  and  he  had  no  manuscript  memoranda  severed  from  the  old  State.    This  obligation 

from  which  he  could  afterward  write  them  was  acknowledged  on  the  formation  of.  the 

out.     He  never  wrote  out  a  discourse.    He  State,  as  appears  from  the  ninth  section  of  "  An 

was,  nevertheless,  a  hard  student.    The  lead-  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a 

ing  points  of  all  his  sermons  (with  occasional  new  State,"  passed  on  August  20,  1861,  by  the 

exceptions)  were  carefully  thought  out ;  but  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 

he  always  depended  upon  the  inspiration  of  emment  of  Virginia,  then  assembled  at  Wheol- 

the  hour  for  the  words  in  which  to  clothe  ing.    In  a  report  which  the  Second  Auditor  of 

them.    And  no  man  ever  had  a  more  perfect  the  State  of  Virginia  has  lately  submitted  to 

command  of  language.      His  diction  was  as  the  Legislature,  the  whole  of  her  debt  crea- 

pure  as  his  thoughts  were  grand,  practical,  ted  under  acts  prior  to  April  17,  1861,  and, 

and  poetic.    It  was  always  a  marvel  that  a  therefore,  subject  to  the  said  apportionment,  is 

man  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  set  down  at  $37,250,830.02,  including  both 

of  an  early  education  could  so  readily  and  with  principal  and  interest  reckoned  up  to  January 

graceful  ease  always  select  the  fittest  words  81, 1870 
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The  Government  of  Virginia  has  repeatedly  which  originally  bolongod  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 

invited   the    authorities  of  West   Virginia  to  J^®  remainder  of  the  debt  should  be  apportioned  be- 

-^4.4.1^  *!,:«  «««*4.«« .  i»^«  «.v»»/>a4-  i.^«r«,ri^  oAA»^<,  tween  the  two  States  in  proportion  to  the  population 

settle  this  matter ;  her  request,  however,  seems  ^^  ^^^^^  valuation  ofWk                  ^ 

to  have  met  so  far  with  no  satisfactory  answer. 

In  his  annnal  message  to  the  General  Assem-  Another  point  worthy  of  being  carefully  de- 

l)ly,  dated  December  7,  1870,  the  Governor  of  termined  in  tho  interest  of  West  Virginia,  he 

Virginia  states :  affirms  to  be,  whether  her  portion  of  the  debt, 

All  our  efforts  up  to  this  time  to  effect  a  just  set*  when  duly  ascertained,  should  be  paid  into  the 

tlemont  have  proved  unavailing.    The  Legislature  Treasury  of  Virnnia,  as  claimed,  or  directly  to 

of  1886-'6r  instituted  measures  for  the  orffamzation  the  creditors  of  Virginia,  which  he  thinks  safer. 

t?iror.XrS.S'4M"roT^tSr'Xr::  From  the  embarr,«,ed  condition  in  whioh  tho 
from  tho  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  Februaiy  laat,  financial  affairs  of  Virginia  appear  to  be,  he 
you  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  suggests  the  possible  danger  of  a  double  pay- 
three  commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle  this  claim,  ment,  observing :  "  If  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay 
I  at  once  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Gov-  proportion  of  the  debt  to  the  State  of  Vir- 

emor  of  West  Virginia,  and  requested  him  to  procure       .   .*^  _fl _a  r^^  ...ii  i.  u  t-.vi     j.     au 

the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  by  the  Legislature  of  g"J**»  ™*^y  J??  ?®*  ?®  ®*^!},?®]?  "*^*?  *P  *°® 

his  State.    I  also  appointed  commissioners,  who,  at  holders  of  Virginia  bonds  ?  "    He  concludes  by 

my  instance,  promptly  repaired  to  the  capital  of  West  saying :  ^'  I  hope  the  whole  subject  may  receive 

Virginia,  and  urged  upon  the  Governor  and  Legisla-  prompt  and  careful  examination,  with  a  view 

at»r«i=S"lafh?'!:i^^ii:»3  of  bringing  abo«t.  a*  «».  early  iay  some  «r- 

authorize  the  appointment,  bythe  Governor,  of  a  com-  rangement  that  wiU  be  just  to  creditors,  and 

mission  to  meet  ours  and  adjust  the  debt ;  but^  up  to  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  two 

this  time,  the  receipt  of  my  communication  oy  the  States.^' 

Governor  has  not  been  acknowledged,  nor,  so  tar  as  During  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 

polSied  bT^:           ""^  commissioners  been  ap-  ^^  West  Virginit  in  the  first  months  of  1870, 

,             *                                         ,  namerong  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  gener^ 

This  mode  of  settlement,  however,  ho  judges  aai  local  importance  were  passed.    On  the 

to  be  too  slow,  and  suggests  the  following :  ^ay  next  preceding  the  final  at^oumment,  the 

Tho  better  course  to  be  pursued  is,  for  the  two  Senate  bill,  repealing  the  act  locating  the  seat 

States  to  submit  the  whole,  question  to  arbitrstioiu  of  government  at  Charleston,  was  token  up  in 

Jjet  each  State  select  one  disinterested  krbitmtor,  and  ♦»,.  rr„no«   ™i  „..^„  .».»«:».*»  v...„  »k.i,:ii 

the  two  thus  selected,  a  third,  to  whom  the  whole  ^^^ouae,  and,  upon  a  motion  to  have  the  bill 

subject  shall  be  submitted,  and  their  flnding  to  bo  '**'*  a  second  time,  it  was  lost, 

flnal  and  binding  upon  the  two  States.  Tho  Democratic  Stote  Convention  assembled 

Resolutions  concerning  this  a^ustment  were  f  "^  J*""  8*'  In  the  preparation  of  a  platform 
then  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  *«  ''«  fl^?,^  ^^J^"  ««»ventipn,  the  mem- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Courts  of  Justice :  ^«"  "^  *^«  Committee  on  Resolutions  disagreed 
which  Committee,  on  December  28,  1870,  re-  «"*'"8  themselves,  A  majority  and  a  mmor- 
ported  a  substitute  in  &vor  of  arbitration.  »'y  "SP^^  !J«"  therefore  submitted  to  the  as- 

Tho  Governor  of  West  Virginia  ascribes  the  fmblyj  "  fte  pnnoipal  difference  between  the 

delay  in  the  a<y  ustment  mainly  to  the  unsettled  *''°  ^?'?8  ^'j"*  *^  '^"^'X-Ti"'  ^'^^"^^, 

political  condition  of  Virginia  since  the  war,  «  resolution  indorsmg  tho  Fbok  Amendment,' 

she  having  been  but  recently  restored  to  the  "<>*  moluded  in  the  other,"    This  amendment 


-w  history  of  the  debt,  and  the  peculiar        ,.  ^  i.   -r.  xi. 

circumstances  under  which  much  of  it  was  making  negro  suffrage  a  part  of  the  organic 

created."    As  to  the  basis  of  a^ustment,  he  ^?^'  *^^  at  the  same  time  enfranchising  that 

considers  that  to  be  the  just  one  which  the  f^  ^l  ^^I*^  ^i^^®°»  ^^^  ^^  ?T  ^^^'^f?^ 

ordinance  of  August  20, 1861,  set  forth  in  these  from  the  doUs.  It  was  a  measure  introduced  m 

words  •  o  7         I  ^j^Q  Legislature  by  Bepublican  members,  and 

rpu    "      o*  *     1.  11  a.  1.  .s.  ,*     .    .  passed  at  the  previous  session;  but  the  sub- 

The  new  State  shall  take  upon  itself  a  just  pro-  f;««„^„i.   «^«  «™«i;„««.>  ^rUi.  l\.^  i«™.  ^i«:«i« 

portion  of  the  pubUc  debt  of  t¥e  Commonwealth  of  sequent  non-compliance  with  the  law,  which 

Virginia,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1861,  to  prescribes  that  an  act  proposing  to  amend  the 

be  ascertained  by  charging  to  it  all  State  expendi-  constitution  must  be  published  in  every  county, 

tares  within  the  limits  thereof,  and  a  just  proportion  where  a  newspaper  is  printed,  at  least  three 

«fn.^«lnv'^l''rt'I/f«^S''y^^^^^  months  before  the  day  of  election  in  which 

Bince  any  part  of  said  debt  vaa  oontr&cted,  and  de-  .,  ii.ii       *.  •!.  ^*.jai 

ducting  therefrom  the  moneys  paid  mto  the  Treasury  ^'^^  people  should  vote  upon  it,  prevented  the 

of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  counties  included  measure  from  being  submitted  to  the  popular 

within  the  said  new  State  during  the  same  period.  vote.      The  indorsement  of  this  amendment 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  ^7  *•>«  Democratic  party  was  the  subject  of 

had  proposed  the  foUowing?  '  ^'««reeinent   among   the  members   of    the 

T  „     ,  .   .t    1.   .  1. 1        .  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  their  disagree- 

1  am  eqnally  clear  as  to  the  basis  on  which  a  set-  _,._t  „__„.  j  ;*.„i»  „i„^  ..,«„»„  n.„  ^„i,.„„<^2.  ^e 

tlement  8\oufd  be  made.    After  deducting  from  the  "?®^^  spread  itself  also  among  the  delegates  of 

total  debt  the  market  or  cash  value  of  the  assets  or  *"0  convention  at  large.    Many  Democrats  in 

securities,  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  held  by  cither  State,  the  Legislature  had  voted  for  the  amendment. 
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Kotions  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  report  the  radical  policy  of  mingling  the  races  in  those  in- 

were  successively  made,  and  a  warm  discussion  ^'f^^^%^^^^  ^  ^he  people  m^inst  the  outrage, 

took  place,  several  delegates  favoring,  others  p^^d^  for  by  the  r^^on  few,  and  conS2^ 

opposing  either  motion,  respectively.   The  mo-  oommitted  by  registration  officers, 

tion  "  to  adopt  the  minority  report,  as  a  sub-  The  prompt  abolition  of  every  test-oath  upon  the 

stitute  for  the  majority  report,"  was  finally  statute-books  of  the  State.        ^  ^     ^         ,  ,^    ,. 

put,  and  carried  by  s  vote  of  824  to  242,   This  ^%,^^^^  Sf^C^ST  S^J^Su^ 

report  constituted  the  platform  on  which  the  l^-  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  our  own  race,  while 

Democratic  party  of  West  Virginia  stood  in  negroes  exercise  the  elective  franchise  without  hin- 

1870,  and  is  as  follows :  derance  or  condition,  we  demand  a  free  ballot  for 

The  Demoonrtio  imd  Conserrrtlv,  citiien.  of  West  ^J^^  im  JS^T*"^  en«*ment  of  n>ch 

Virginia,  desiring  to  aid  in  preserving  free  govern-  ui     •. 

ment  and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  State  The  nominations  were  as  follows :  For  Gor- 

and  countrr,  present  to  the  voters  of  the  State  the  j  ^    T.  Beach ;  for  Judge  of  the  Court 

following  declaration  of  principles,  and  mvite  their  «   .  '   ^^,      n  -d  t  if  ,wv«^  .  ^^  a^^^^^^^  ^f 

oodperatlon  in  giving  them  effeSt :  ^f  Appeals,  0.  P,T.  Moore ;  for  SecreUir  of 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  State,  John  M.  Phelps ;  for  Treasurer,  J ,  b- 
den;^to  States  of  this  Union  the  privilege  oi  e^ual  Burdett ;  for  Auditor,  E.  A.  Bennett;  for  At- 
participation  in  its  affairs,  and  that  all  distinctions  torney-General  Joseph  Sprigg 

^r-d  rttrire^^^°Je  rSe%S^^  ,.  The  enfranchisemerrt  of  the  nyo,«  a«d  the 

domestic  concerns  of  the  States,  are  unwarranted  by  disfranchisement  of  the  whites,  together  with 

the  Federal  Constitution  and  ought  to  cease.  the  registration  law  and  the  manner  of  its 

2.  That  the  present  system  of  national  taxation,  execution  at  the  hands  of  the  Eepuhlicana, 
rawing,  as  it  does,  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  revenue  g^^^  ^^  ^^^^  i^^en  the  subjects  which  hav« 
from  the  labor  rather  than  from  the  wealth  of  the  ^i_^  .  ^^x.  ^i„  ^««««.^^  ^\.^  i4.4.r.^*x^r.  ^-^A  ?«» 
country,  is  unfair  and  oppressive,  and  that  this  sys-  a^mos*  entirely  engaged  the  attention  and  im- 
tem  should  be  so  reformed  as  to  relieve  the  industry  pelled  the  action  of  the  Democrats  for  some 
of  the  country  from  its  unjust  burdens,  abolish  the  years  past,  but  chiefly  in  1870. 

unnecessaiy  and  vexatious  features  of  stamps,  licenses  jhe  Republicans  met  in  State  Convention  at 

and  income  toes,  dispense  with  Uie  swarms  of  Fed-  partergbm-g  on  June  22,    1870.     The  Com- 

eral  spies  that  pry  into  the  private  business  of  the  *  Tvf^            5»,  vi  •""''  v    '-xj^  j          *««   wax* 

people,  eating  out  their  substance,  and  provide  for  mittee  on  Platform  submitted  a  m^onty  re- 

the  collection  of  the  Federal  revenue  by  State  and  port,  which  fully  indorsed  the  action  of  the 

county  officers.  representatives  in  the  last  session  of  the  Leg^s- 

*v•'4,A*^*^®  Kepublicim  parhr,  by  voting  to  ratify  j^ture,  and  also  recognized  the  right  of  each 

the  niteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,   has     ,■,.  ,\ ,  .     ^-uz^x,  „^««t,   ««;i  ^.^.f^  •r.^^«.;i:t» 

shamefully  violated  its  pledge,  that  the  question  of  individual  to  think,  speak,  and  vote  according 

suffrage  should  be  retained  within  the  control  of  the  to  his  best  Judgment  and  the  dictates  of  his 

people  of  the  States.    Calling  to  political  power  an  own  conscience, 

alien  and  inferior  dasB,  it  has  declared  the  whito  ^  resolution  was  reported  favoring  the  re- 

r  SZSL^'^ne:'^  iSvite'°.SPS^Upt  fo^al  of  the  diaqnalifications  and  rertriction. 

Tf  hite  men  to  unito  with  us  in  asserting  the  principle  imposed  on  late  rebels,  m  the  same  measure  as 

that  the  whito  race  is  the  ruling  race  of  this  republic  the  spirit  of  loyalty  directs,  and  as  consistent 

4.  That  the  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment,  with  the  safety  of  loyal  people,  and  recom- 

lately  passed  by  Congress,  is  contrary  to  public  morals,  mending  such  legislation  as  will  be  necessary 

in  that  it  offers  premiums  on  penury,  subversive  of  .             ® ..       ^     "                                                  "^ 

the  States,  in  that  it  gives  Federal  authority  control  *"^f  "^^  "  ?"ox  x    x*  v  x                      •     *  j 

of  State  affairs,  and  aestructlve  of  the  peace  of  the  The  Whole  State  ticket  was  renommatea. 


latoViatroducod'iiTto  thTunit^S'statM'sen'Se  by  tionarOonvention,  was  ratified  by  the  people 

Senator  Sumner  for  enforcing  the  social  equality  of  in  1863  almost  unanimously,  the  vote  having 

the  races,  placing  negroes  upon  juries,  and  abolish-  been  27,748  for,  and  672  against  it.    The  only 

^5  *!iv  *f J^^^l^*^  J  ®*^®®°  *\®  ™/^^;  *Tr.    .  .    .  oath  which  this  constitution  authorizes  tho 

6.  That  for  the  advancement  of  west  Virgmia  in  ▼  «  ^-i»4-».»  4-^  «^^«;»a  ^f  ♦>!«  ^lUU^n.  ia  ♦"kof  «.^ 

all  her  interests,  and  especially  to  secure  good  gov-  Legislature  to  reqnire  of  the  citizens  is  that  of 

emment  to  her  people,  we  demand:  supporting  the  Constitution    of  the    United 

Thorough  reform  in  our  systom  of  local  offices  and  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  State.    The 

the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  offices  restrictive  provisions  of  the  registration  law. 

that  may  be  consistont  vrith  the  public  interests. 


such  faithful  management  of  the  State  finances  as  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  State  constitution, 

will  prevent  further  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  and  xhe  report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  preTious 

:S^i^StZ'o°f  rS^^v'lSTe'nt'^rier^SS  7«F  sh^ed  the  n„mber  of  the  aisfrf  chieed 

the  tAx-payers  of  the  State.  Citizens  m  the  State  to  have  been  29,816,  of 

A  public  |>olicy  that  will  invito  immigration,  capital,  whom  the  Democrats  averred  that  "folly  one- 

and  enterprise  into  our  Statej  in  lieu  of  the  measures  balf  Were  wrongftilly  debarred  from  the  right 

of  the  dominant  party  for  drivinjj  these  elements  of  f-.  vote  ''              o       ^ 

growth  and  greatness  fi-om  our  midst.  ^      *      .      ^v    j  j.      *        --i— *»^«  ^«^>..-« 

The  continued  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  public  Concerning  the  duty  of  registration  officers, 

schools  attended  by  whito  children,  in  opposition  to  and  the  right  of  Citizens  to  register  and  vote. 
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in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  En- 
forcement Act,  so  called,  Govemor  Stevenson, 
by  a  letter  dated  September  8, 1&70,  requested 
the  State  Attorney-General  to  jdve  his  opinion 
in  writing ;  whereupon  this  officer  wrote  him 
the  following  answer: 

State  or  "Wmt  ViBonnA, 

ATTORKXT-GnrXBAL's  OWIOK. 

CHABLS8T0K,  September  9, 1670. 
To  Bit  JBIieelUtniy^  W.  JS.  Stwenson: 

DxAB  Sib  :  In  reply  to  yovr  favor  of  the  8th  Inst. . 
reqaesting  my  views  in  writing  ^^  as  to  the  kind  or 
affidavit  required  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  ^An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citi- 
xens  of  the  United  States  to  vote.'  "  etc.,  approved 
Siay  81. 1870,  and  who  under  saia  section  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  by  virtue  of  said  al&davit,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  opinion : 

In  every  case  where  the  applicant  for  registration 
has  been  refused  to  be  registered,  for  the  want  of 
qualification  under  the  laws  of  w  est  Yirginia,  the 
supervisors  and  inspectors  of  election  should  reject 
the  vote  of  such  applicant,  because  Ms  name  is  not 
on  the  register  of  voters,  as  required  by  Section  43 
of  Chapter  8,  of  the  code  of  "West  Virginia.  But  in 
tbe  exceptional  case,  provided  for  in  toe  8d  Section 
of  said  act  of  Congress,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  person 
has  been  refused  registration,  because  of  his  "  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.*'  he  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  (though  not  registered),  if  qualifled 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  State,  provided  he  pre- 
sent to  said  officer  of  election  his  affidavit,  stating  his 
offer  to  be  registered,  the  time  and  plaoe  thereof  the 
name  of  the  registrar  or  board  of  registration  that  re- 
fused to  register  him,  and  that  he  was  refused  to  be 
registered" 'on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.''  It  must  be  stated  in  said 
affidavit,  that  the  refusal  to  register  him  was  *^  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude," for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  no  other  case 
can  a  person  bo  allowed  to  vote,  unless  his  name  is 
on  the  register  of  voters,  as  required  by  said  Section 
48,  of  Chapter  3  of  said  code.  The  views  above  ex- 
pressed  are  fully  sustained  by  Attomey-Qeneral 
Akerman,  in  his  (recent)  official  instructions  to  Ghsn- 
eral  Goff,  United  SUtes  District  Attorney  for  this 
State,  directing  him  to  dismiss  idl  prosecutions 
against  registrars^  except  where  the  offence  consists 
in  a  refusal  to  register  on  account  of  **  race,  color,  or 

Srevious  condition  of  servitude,"  and  also  by  Hon. 
[ugh  L.  Bond,  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judidal  Circuit 
of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  District  of  West 
Virginia,  in  his  decision  on  August  29, 1870,  at  Mar- 
tlnRDurg,  West  Virginia,  in  the  Jiabeas  corpus  case 
of  John  Mcllwee,  registrar  of  Mineral  County. 
Yours,  very  respectfhlly,  etc, 

A.  B.  CALDWEIJi,  Attomey-GeneraL 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bond,  cited 
in  Mr.  Caldwell^s  answer,  Judge  Jackson,  of 
the  same  State,  had  decided,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  the  provision  of  the  Enforcement  Act  is 
applicable  to  the  white  man  as  well  as  to  the 
negro,  the  former  being  eqnally  protected  by 
it  in  his  right  to  register  and  vote,  if  he  takes 
the  prescribed  oath. 

For  the  use  of  white  voters,  legally  qualified, 
the  Democrats  also  prepared  and  published  a 
form  of  aflfidavit,  apparently  answering  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  Caldwell's  construction  of 
the  Enforcement  Act;  such  affidavit  "to  be 
filled  up  and  sworn  to  by  the  legally-qnalified 
white  citizen  who  has  been  denied  registration, 
and  to  be  presented  at  the  poUs  on  the  27th 
of  October,  in  accordance  with  the  third  seo- 
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tion  of  the  Enforcement  Aof.^'  They  said: 
'*  The  supervisor  and  inspector  of  election  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Enforcement  Act,  if  they  relfose  to  reoeive 
the  vote  of  any  citizen  presenting  this  affidavit, 
and  demanding  the  right  of  depositing  his  bal- 
lot" Several  snits  were  instituted  against 
election  offioers  by  citizens  who  thought  them- 
selves wronged  in  being  refhsed  to  register  and 
vote  last  faU. 

The  result  of  the  popular  vote  at  the  said 
election  was  almost  entirely  favorable  to  the 
Democrats,  and  completely  changed  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  State.  They  elected  the 
•Governor,  all  the  State  officersi  a  Jndge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  two  ont  of  tne  three  Bepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  and  a  minority  of  mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  the  Stdte  Legislature, 
which  now  stand:  Senate,  12  Democrats  and 
10  Bepnblicans,  most  of  whom  are  holding 
over;  House  of  Delegates,  88  Democrats  and 
la  Bepublicans. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  West 
Yirginia  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


oonirms. 

Barbour.... 

Berkeley 

Boooe 

Braxton 

Brooke..... 

Oahell...... 

Calhoun , 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmore 

Grant 

Greenhrler 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

linooln 

Logan 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Moi^n 

Nicholas 

Ohio: 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Pntnam 

Italeigh 

Bandolph 

Bltchie 

Boane 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tv\er 

tIpehTir 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetasel 

Wirt ^... 

Wood r... 

Wyoming. 

Total 


1870. 


443,083 


1S«0. 


10,813 

8,968 

14,900 

13,626 

4,658 

4,840 

6,479 

4,993 

6,464 

6,494 

6,429 

8,020 

3,989 

3,603 

3,196 

1,787 

7,078 

6,303 

6,647 

5,907 

1^ 

8,759 

4,467 

•  •  •  • 

11,417 

13,311 

7,648 

18,918 

^^ 

4,445 

6,618 

9,864 

16,718 

18,790 

10,800 

8,806 

18,390 

14,685 

33,850 

16,160 

10,176 

7,909 

5,008 

•  •  •  • 

^^ISi 

4,988 

1,963 

1,585 

12,107 

13,723 

14.941 

12,997 

15,978 

9,178 

7,064 

6,819 

6,849 

•  «  •  • 

18,647 

18,048 

11,134 

10,767 

4,815 

8,783 

**S 

4,628 

86,881 

83,438 

6,465 

6,164 

?'22 

^•JS 

4,069 

8,968 

14,864 

18,818 

7,794 

6,801 

8.678 

8,867 

6,668 

4,990 

9,066 

6,847 

7,883 

6,881 

9,867 

■^'IS 

1,907 

1,438 

7,883 

6,517 

8,033 

7,898 

7,863 

6,747 

1,780 

1,665 

8,595 

6,708 

4,805 

8,761 

19.000 

11,046 

8,171 

3,861 

876,608 
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Witli  regard*  to  the  finances,  the  Governor,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  was  202 ; 

after  referring'the  Legislature  to  the  reports  since  that  time  42  have  been  admitted^  and  37 

of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,*  gives  the  follow-  have  been  discharged  or  have  died.    The  num- 

ing  statement :  ber  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  making  the 

BaiAnce  in  the  Treasury  October  1, 1S69 $66,167  10  present  report  was,  207.    The  whole  number 

Amount  received  during  the  year B6T,88i  11  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  244 ;  the 

Inail $638,488  21  average dailjr number,  205*  The  general  heidth 

Amount  expended  duiing  the  year 420,012  68  of  the  patients  was  good  throughout  the  year. 

Balance  in  the  Treasary,  October  1, 1870 $218,476  58  With  regard  to  the  insane  confined  in  the  jaLLs, 

This  statement  makes  a  favorable  showing  or  otherwise  supported  at  public  expense  in 

for  the  finances,  but  still  does  not  set  forth  the  8tate,  a  joint  resolution  had  been  adopted 

the  whole  amount  in  the  Treasury.    To  do  1>7  the  Legislature  at  the  previous  session, 

this  there  must  be  added  to  the  above  balance  authorizing  the  BoArd  of  Public  Works  to  make 

the  invested  irreducible  school-fund,  amount-  temporary  provision  for  them,  and  the  Governor 

ing  to  $229,800,  making  the  amount  of  funds-  "W'as  directed  to  communicate  with  the  authori- 

actually  in  the  State  Treasury,  at  the  begin-  ties   controlling   similar   institutions  abroad, 

ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  $442,775.58.  "with   a   view    of  getting   accommodations 

The  Auditof  estimates  the  receipts  and  ex-  for  the  insane  of  West  Virginia  in  the  asylums 

penditures  for  the  current  year  as  follows:  of  other  States."  The  Governor  made  inquiries 

Receipts $606,879  00  to  that  end  himself,  and  caused  them  to  be 

Expenditures .'..!.*.!..'. '.'.',',    6891997  80  personally  m  ade  abroad  by  the  Superintendent 

Balance  In  the  Treasury  subject  to  approprla-               T"  of  the   Hospital   for   the   Insane.     Their   en- 

tion  at  the  end  of  the  year $66,88120  deavors  have  resulted  in  making  them  ao- 

Internal  improvements,  tending  to  facilitate  q^uainted  with  the  fact  that  for  the  class  of 

land  and  water  transportation,  seem  to  be  insane  designated  in  the  resolution  there  was 

rapidly  progressing  in  several  parts  of  the  no  accommodation  to  be  obtained  in  the  asy- 

State,   and    promise  most   beneficial  results,  lums  of  other  States,  they  being  themselves 

The  Governor  makes  particular  mention  of  the  crowded.  Wherefore  he  concludes,  "these  un- 

various  and  expensive  works  which  are  vigor-  fortunate  people  must  be  provided  for  by  our- 

ously  pushed  forward  on  the  Baltimore  and  selves  within  the  State." 

Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

He  points  also  to  the  improvements  on  the  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  established  and  opened 

Great  Kanawha  and  on  the  Little  Kanawha  in  1870,  at  the  town  of  Ronmey,  in  Hampshire 

Rivers,  especially  the  former,  which  is  under  County.    It  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 

the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  applicants. 

"Board  of  Directors  of  the  Great  Kanawha  There  is  a  "State  Vaccine  Agent"  in  West 

River  Improvement."  Virginia,  appointed  since  1863.     His  report. 

For  the  education  of  youth,  the  free  school  which  he  has  lately  presented,  covers  the  whole 

system  has  been  introduced  in  the  State,  and  period  from  1863  to  the  present  time.    The  re- 

since  its  establishment  the  evidence  of  its  ad-  port  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive, 

vantages  has  been  steadily  growing  more  dear,  as  it  relates  to  an  important  branch  of  the 

The  increase  of  school-houses  during  the  year  public  health,  and  shows  the  means  which  may 

was  495,  and  the  whole  number  of  school-  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  one  of  the 

houses,  in  48  out  of  the  53  counties  in  the  State,  most    destructive  maladies  with  which    the 

is  2,113.     The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  human  family  is  afflicted, 

in  the  State  is  162,430,  a  gain  of  11,483  over  In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  are  114  con- 

the  number  reported  the  year  previous.    The  victs,  two  of  whom  are  females — 112  cells  are 

whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  now  finished.    One  tier  of  them  was  built  dur- 

«chools  last  year  was  87,330 ;  during  the  year  ing  1870. 

previous,  73,310.  The  average  attendance  dur-  The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the 
ing  last  year  was  55,083 ;  during  the  year  pre-  Legislature  to  the  law  "providing  for  a  regis- 
vious,  89,363.  The  permanent  or  irreducible  tration  of  the  qualified  voters,"  and  to  the  dif- 
school  fund  now  on  hand  amounts  to  $254,-  ficulty  experienced  in  securing  its  proper  exe-4 
860.17.  The  amount  of  moneys  received  dur-  cution  during  the  year  1870,  more  especially 
ing  the  year,  for  school  purposes,  was  $562,761 ;  at  the  recent  general  election  of  October.  This 
and  the  total  value  of  school  property,  reported  he  mainly  ascribes  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
from  48  out  of  the  53  counties,  is  $1,057,473.-  ment  of  registrars  and  members  of  boards  of 
94.  There  are  three  Normal  Schools  for  the  registration  by  United  States  officials,  who 
training  of  teachers  in  the  State,  superintended  construed  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  En- 
hy  a  Board  of  Regents.  The  West  Virginia  forcement  Act  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
University,  whose  new  hall  has  been  completed,  construction  given  it  by  the  State  authorities- 
continues  to  meet  with  success.  He  says :  "  These  proceedings  carried  on  under 

Charitable  institutions  are  provided  for  by  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States  were 

the  State  with  commendable  solfcitude.    The  potent  in  preventing  the  registration  officers 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Weston  is  well  man-  from  discharging  their  duties  under  the  State 

•aged.    The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  law,"  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  protecting 
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the  rights  of  legal  voters,  and  preserving  the  nary  to  their  city,  which  offer  she  accepted, 

parity  of  elections,  to  which  a  fair  registration  opening  the  school  there  in  May,  1821.    Her 

law,  properly  executed,  is  most  conducive;  hnsband  died  in  1825,  thus  throwing  the  entire 

and  adds:  ^^But,  if  the  one  at  present  on  onr  basiness  management  of  the  institution  upon 

books  cannot  be  so  modified  as  to  be  more  her.    She  was,  however,  equal  to  the  task,  and 

strictly  enforced  hereafter  than  was  possible  continued  its  successful  management  in  every 

at  the  recent  general  election,  the  sooner  it  is  department,  down  to  1838,  when  her  son  and 

repealed  altogether  the  better."  his  wife  relieved  her  of  further  care.    She 

In  connection  with  the  general  election  last  planned  and  carried  out  the  establishment  of  a 

fall  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  negroes  of  school  for  women  in  Athens,  devoting  to  that 

West  Virginia  then  exercised  their  privilege  purpose  the  proceeds  (about  $1,100)  of  a  work 

of  voting  for  the  first  time.  entitled  "  Journal  and  Letters,"  which  she  had 

WILLARD,  Mrs.  E&ima  (Haet),  an  eminent  published  soon  after  her  return.     After  her 

educator  and  author,  the  pioneer  in  the  higher  retirement  from  the  Troy  Seminary,  Mrs.  Wil- 

education  of  women  in  this  country,  bom  in  lard  became  specially  interested  in  the  subject 

TVorthington  Parish,  Berlin,  Conn.,  February  of  common  schools.    She  attended  many  con- 

28,  ,1787;  died  in  Troy,  K  Y.,  April  15, 1870.  ventions,  and  addressed  teachers  in  various 

^Emma  Hart  was  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  a  States.    In  1846  she  made  a  journey  of  8,000 

family  of  seventeen  children,  and  alternately  miles  through   the   Western   and   Southern 

labored  in  her  allotted  place  in  the  family  ser-  States,  to  all  the  principal  cities,  and  was  met 

vice,  and  engaged  with  assiduity  in  the  studies  by  her  former  pupils  everywhere  with  warm 

which  successively  presented   themselves  to  expressions  of  affection.    In  1854  she  attended 

her.    Astronomy  was  mastered  in  her  four-  the  World's  Educational  Oonvention  in  Lon- 

teenth  year,  the  study  being  prosecuted  by  don.    Besides  the  two  works  mentioned  above, 

moonlight,  on  the  horseblock  in  front  of  the  Mrs.  Willard  published  the  following:  "The 

door.    Miss  Hart  attended  the  village  acad-  Woodbridge  and  Willard  Geographies  and  At- 

emy  two  years,  and  then  engaged  as  teacher  lases,"   comprising   a    Universd    Geography 

in  the  district  schools.    The  improvements  she  and  Atlas,  a  School  Geography  and   Atlas, 

inaugurated  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  an  Ancient  Geography  and   Atlas,   Geogra- 

to  her  pupils,  and  she  soon  became  noted,  phy  for  Beginners,  and  Atlas,  1828 ;  "  History 

throughout  the    portion    of   Connecticut   in  of  the  United  States,  or  Republic  of  Amer- 

which  she  resided,  f(9r  the  thoroughness  of  ica,^'  530  pp.  (1828),  brought  down  to  1852, 

her  method  of  instruction,  and  the  practical  with  an  Historical  Atlas ;  "  Universal  History 

value  of  the  knowledge  she  imparted.    In  Au-  in  Perspective,"  526  pp.,  1837 ;  "  Abridgment 

gust,  1809,  she  married  Dr.  John  Willard,  and  of  American  History,"  1843  ;    "Temple   of 

abandoned  for  the  time  the  calling  of  teacher.  Time,   or  Chronographer  of    Universal  His- 

Financial  reverses,  however,   fortunately  for  tory,"  1814;    "A  Chronographer  of  English 

the  general  cause  of  education,  induced  her,  in  History,"  on  a  similar  plan,  1845 ;  "  A  Chro- 

1814,  to  open  a  boarding-school  for  girls  in  nographer  of  Ancient  History,"  1847;  "His- 

Middlebury.    For  four  years  she  experiment-  toric  Guide,"  to  accompany  the  "Temple  of 

ed  and  improved  her  system  of  instruction,  Time "  and  other  Charts ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the 

and  mastered  by  night  the  studies  she  pro-  Motive  Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation 

posed  to  train  her  scholars  in.    The  advanced  of  the  Blood,"  1846;  "Respiration  and  its  Ef- 

sciences  were  one  by  one  introduced  into  the  fects,  particularly  as  respects  Asiatic  Cholera," 

school.    As  she  progressed,  the  field  widened  1849;    "Last  Leaves  of  American  History," 

before  her.    Encouraged  by  her  husband,  she  containing  a  History  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 

determined   to    establish  a  female  seminary  of  California,"   1849;    "Astronomy,"  1858; 

worthy  of  the  name,  and  after  much  deliber-  "  Morals  for  the  Young,  or  Good  Principles 

ation  it  was  decided  to  locate  on  the  head-  mstilling  Wisdom,"  1857.    She  had  also  issued 

waters  of  the  Hudson.    She  laid  her  plans,  three  addresses — on  "Female   Education  in 

fully  matured,  in  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Ednca-  Greece,"  1882 ;  an  address  read  at  Norwich 

tion  of  Woman,"  subsequently  published,  be-  on  the  same  subject,  1882 ;  an  address  to  the 

*  fore  Governor  Clinton,  who  gave  the  move-  "  Willard  Association  for  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment his  warmest  sympathies  and  heartiest  ment  of  Female  Teachers,"  1888;  "Political 
support.  This  was  in  1818.  Thus  encouraged,  Position  of  Women,"  1848  ;  "Our  Fathers; " 
Mrs.  Willard  opened  her  school  in  Waterford  "  Bride  Stealing ; "  an  appeal  /igainst  "  Wrong 
in  the  spring  of  1819,  and,  in  his  message  of  and  Ii^ury,"  and  a  pamphlet  and  "  An  An- 
1820,  Governor  Clinton  directed  the  special  swor"  to  Marion  Wilson's  "Reply;"  Two 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  success  al-  poems,  read  at  the  "  Farmington  Centennial," 
ready  achieved  by  this,  the  "only  attempt  1840;  a  poem  contributed  to  the  Statesman 
ever  made  in  this  country  to  promote  the  edu-  in  Albany ;  "  Universal  Peace  to  be  intro- 
cation  of  the  female  sex  by  the  pitronage  of  duced  by  a  Confederacy  of  Nations  meeting  at 
the  government,"  stating  that  it  nad  "already  Jerusalem,"  1820;  "Will  Scientific  Education 
attained  great  usefulness  and  prosperity."  The  make  Woman  lose  her  Sense  of  Dependence 
citizens  of  Troy,  in  1820,  tendered  a  building  on  Man? "  answered  in  a  contribution  to  the 
to  Mrs.  Willard,  if  she  would  remove  the  semi-  Literary  Magazine,  New  York,  1821 ;  a  meta- 
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physical  article  on  "General  Terms,"  pub-  One  of  the  most  important  general  laws 
lished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  enacted  was  the  "  Esterlj  "  bill^  so  called,  in- 
ArU^  vol.  zxiii.,  No.  1,  1832 ;  a  volume  of  tended  to  encourage  the  construction  of  rail* 
"Poems,"  1830.  Her  school-books  have  had  roads.  It  authorizestowns,  cities,  and  villages, 
an  immense  sale,  and  have  been  translated  into  to  take  stock  in  railroads  running  through  them, 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  a  mile,  aud  iasue 
WILLIAMS,  Kev.  Rowland,  D.  D.,  an  £ng-  bonds  therefor,  on  which  they  shall  be  author- 
lish  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Flintshire,  ized  to  appoint  a  railroad  oommissioner  who 
Wales,  1817;  died  at  Broad-Ohalke,  Wiltshire,  shall  have  a  vote  in  the  company  for  each 
January  18,  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a  canon  of  share  of  stock.  To  pay  the  interest  on  such 
St.  Asaph,  and  was  educated  as  King's  Scholar  bonds,  the  increased  State  tax,  by  reason  of 
at  Eton,  where  ho  was  Newcastle  Medallist,  the  increased  value  of  property  in  such  local!- 
and  proceeding  thence  to  King's  College,  Cam-  ties,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  State 
bridge,  obtained  in  his  first  year  Battlers  Uni-  license  fee  on  the  railroads  constructed  by  aid 
versity  Scholarship.  In  1841  he  graduated;  of  such  bonds  (which  is  to  be  six  per  cent), 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  King's ;  was  for  eight  are  set  apart,  not  to  be  used,  however,  until  the 
years  Classical  Tator  of  his  college  and  subse-  road  is  built  Acts  were  passed  as  follows :  To 
quently  became  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  protect  the  people  from  empiricism  in  the  prac- 
of  Hebrew  at  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  tice  of  medicine,  by  requiring  a  diploma  of 
In  1850  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  some  medical  college  or  society,  or  proof  of 
of  Llandaff.  He  frequently  acted  as  classical  five  years'  successful  practice  of  medicine ;  to 
examiner  for  the  Tripos  at  Eton  and  Cam-  restore  the  system  of  county  government  by 
bridge.  In  1853  he  defended  himself  before  boards  composed  of  chairmen  of  town  boards 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  supervisors,  senior  aldermen  of  cities,  and 
against  a  charge  of  heresy  connected  with  his  presidents  of  villages ;  regulating  by  strin- 
"  Review  of  Bunsen,"  and  obtained  in  1864  a  gent  rules,  for  the  secarity  of  policy-holders- 
reversal  of  such  parts  of  the  judgment  of  the  the  business  of  fire  and  life  insurance,  and 
Court  of  Arches  as  had  been  unfavorable  to  putting  them  under  the  direction  of  an  insur- 
him.  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  he  had,  in  ance  commissioner,  while,  at  the  same  tnoe, 
1862,  resigned  his  office  at  Lampeter.'  In  1855  the  rate  of  license  they  are  required  to  pay  is 
he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  decreased ;  providing  for  the  election  and 
at  Lampeter  and  Cambridge,  which  involved  classification  of  railroad  directors  so  as  to  pre- 
him  in  controversies  affecting  somewhat  his  vent  "  rings  "  from  keeping  control  of  them ; 
position  at  Lampeter,  and  induced  him  to  ac-  giving  the  families  of  soldiers,  who  served  dur- 
cept,  in  1859,  from  King's  CoUege  the  vicar-  ing  the  war  in  the  regular  army,  $5.00  per 
age  of  Broad-Chalke,  where  he  remained  until  month  as  State  aid ;  for  the  establishment 
his  death.  In  1856  he  published  ^'  Christianity  of  an  additional  institution  for  the  insane,  and 
and  Hinduism  Compared."  This  was  fol-  to  charter  the  Madison  and  Portage  Railroad 
lowed  by  "  Christian  Freedom  in  the  Council  Company.  Joint  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
of Jerusalem  "  (1858) ;  ^^Persecution  for  the  posing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  pro- 
word  of  God "  (1862) ;  a  Critical  Preface  to  hibiting  action  by  the  Legislature,  except  in 
Desprez.'s  ^^  Daniel,"  in  which  the  positions  of  the  enactment  of  general  laws,  etxs.  An  at- 
Dr.  Pusey  are  keenly  controverted  on  philo-  tempt  was  made  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
logical  grounds  (1866) ;  *'*'  Prophets  of  Israel  capital  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee,  which  was 
and  Judah,"  with  historical  illnstrations,  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
(1866) ;  a  review  of  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  80.  A  law  having  been  passed  fixing  a  bountj 
of  Llandaff,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  lynxes,  and  wild-cats, 
David's ;  a  Critical  Appendix  of  his  lordship's  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  the 
reply ;  several  articles  on  Welsh  subjects  in  number  of  applications  for  this  bounty  having 
the  Quanrterly  Review  ;  a  paper  in  the  Arckm-  been  so  large  as  to  create  doubts  as  to  whether 
ologia  Oamhreneis  on  the  Obligations  of  the  these  wUd  animals  had  been  killed  within  or 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  British  Missionaries ;  without  the  State,  Grovemor  Fairchild  advised 
a  Defence  of  the  Maynooth  Grant;  poems,  the  Legislature  that  it  was  ^^ worth  while  to 
^*  Orestes,"  an  adaptation  to  English  readers  inquire  how  it  happens  that  so  large  a  pro- 
of the  "Eumenides"  of  -^schylns  ;  "Lays  portion  of  the  claims  of  this  character  come 
from  the  Oimbri^  Lyre,"  and  other  works.  from  counties  bordering  on  other  States." 

WISCONSIN.     The  Lep^islature  assembled  The  regular  election  was  held  November  8th, 

on  the  12th  of  January,  and  continued  in  ses-  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  members 

sion  until  the  17th  of  March.    The  business  ofthe  Legislature,  members  of  the  Forty-second 

transacted  duiing  this  time,  as  compared  with  Congress,  and  also  upon  the  question  of  rati- 

that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  as  follows :  fying  the  nroposed  amendment  to  the  State 

ACTS  i^AssED.                 i86».     1870.  oonstitutiof  abolishing  graudjuric^  The  total 

AppropriattoDfl ffT^       21  ^ote  for  Sopenntendent  of  PublioSchools  was 

Johit  Kesointtona 8         25  146,826,  VIZ. :  for  Samuel  Fallows  (Repubhcan), 

Memorials  to  Conffess 4         15  77  929 ;  for  Dale  (Democrat),  68,897;  majority 

Pnratc  and  Local  Laws 471          617  j.  '  -«  ii           /v  ««»«>    m  j.  i      i\.    «.^«  *v^  ~»«i^ 

General  Laws 186        148  for  Fallows,  9,082.  Total  vote  upon  the  amend- 


aiwjt,  CT,600;  in  favor  of  ratiflcation,  48,884; 
Against  ratiSoation,  18  606 ;  m^ority  for  rati- 
fication. 80,368,  The  LeglBiatnre  is  Republi- 
can in  both  branches. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  aound 
condition.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer  show  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Tarioas 
fo&ds  at  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year,  Septem- 
ber 30,  18T0,  was  1183,637.11.  The  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  general  fitnddimng 
the  year  were  as  follows : 

State  tax  and  tu  on  aolu (533.161  M 

BilinHUl  companif  ■,  taiee UTJOI  1i 

From  pluik-rnads.  iMnkB,  pKllcn,  uid  other 
■onraeB 17,JOT  B9 

Totil tSBeiBW  IS 

PeroMiieiit  •pproprtsHom (77,888  OS 

LeglslatWe  oipeDaea-HsaloD  Df  ISTO 96,8SS  M 

Penal  and  charluble  iDelKattoM 8%.SDe  M 

To  complete  tha  SUte  capllol 16ja8  W 

InlcKitanSUtedebl Ua,9»  2S 

HlBcellaneona 198,66s  OS 

Tilal |9CI6,3»tie 

Of  the  above  disbnrsementa  the  sum  of 
$31S, 330.81  was  for  the  ordtaarj  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State — the  same  expenses  for 
leee  baring  amoiinted  to  $814,400.83.  The 
amonnt  of  the  State  debt  hasnot  been  changed 
during  the  year,  and  oonsista  of 

Btataboadaouteundbig t68,MI  OO 

Cenlflcatea  nr  tndebtedneaa   (o    Uis    tniat 

foods  of  the  Stala  i,188,8tl0  M 

CDrTencrcertiacaisaoaUtandlng 57  00 

Total t»,afii,0B7  (W 

The  total  productive  educational  funds  now 
amount  to  13,835,642.24,  there  having  been 
an  increase  the  present  year  of  $160,061.41. 
The  system  of  loaning  the  trust  funds  to 
school  districts  for  the  erection  of  sohool- 
bailcUngs  has  been  adopted  by  the  Le^latnre. 
Duruig  the  last  fiscal  year  the  State  sold 
17G,410  acres  of  public  land,  and  still  holds 
for  sale  886,504  acres  of  school  land  at  an 
average  of  $1.13  per  acre,  10,440  acres  of  uni- 
versity land  at  an  average  of  $2.00  per  acre, 
and  106,879  acres  of  agricnltsral  college  land 
at  an  average  of  $1.2Gper  acre.  The  Governor 
complaias  that  these  lands  have  been  sold  at 
prices  below  their  value,  and  recommends  that 
they  "be  inunediataly  withdrawn  from  mar- 
ket, and  that  they  be  carefullj  apprised  be- 
fore any  further  sales  are  made." 

The  total  amount  of  the  war  clums  held  by 
the  State  against  the  United  States  was  ori- 
ginally $1,742,202.98,  of  which  the  United 
Stateshas  paid  $1,362,811.26,  leaving  still  on- 
paid  the  sum  of  $879,891.72,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded an  nosettled  balanoe  of  $136,400.68. 
It  is  believed  that  this  latter  sam  will  soon  be 
adjusted  and  allowed  by  the  General  Govem- 
niont  The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  SUte,  as  flied  by  the  State  Board  of  As- 
sessment, is  $465,900,800.  The  State  tax 
levied  the  present  year  amonnted  to  $720,- 
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32S.24,  being  1.68  cents  on  the  dollar.  Of 
this  sum  $175,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
oonstrnotion  of  buildings  for  State  institu- 
tions. The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  called  to  the  unequal  assessment  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation  in  different  sections  of  the 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  aslu,  "Why 
shonld  horses  be  valued  at  $S2.1S  in  Bayfield, 
and  only  $8.66  in  Eewannee  ?  or  $76.29  in 
Clark,  $76.68  in  Dunn,  $63.14  in  Rock,  and 
$66.96  in  Walworth,  and  only  $16.76  in  Uan- 
itowoo,  and  $27.86  in  Brown  I"  The  same 
disparity  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  values  of 
other  olassesof  taxable  property.  The  amonnt 
and  value  of  taxable  property,  as  assessed  in 
the  years  1868  and  1870,  are  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 
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The  vorions  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  are  reported  to  bo  in  excellent  condition, 
while  the  results  attained  during  the  year  by 
wise  management  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  best  institntions  in  the  conntry. 
During  the  past  year,  144  pupils  recdved  in- 
struction at  the  Institution  for  the  Beaf  and 
Dumb,  of  whom  122  were  inmates  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  being  an  excess  of  S4  over  the 
highest  number  at  any  previous  time.  The 
total  expendltnres  for  the  year,  including  all 
repairs  and  improvements,  amounted  to  $28,- 
834.93;  while  the  estimated  expenses  for  1671, 
including  extensive  repairs  and  permanent 
improvements,  are  Etated  at  $38,864,  $19,- 
722.40  have  been  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  during  the  past  year,  and  $22,168.45  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  bnilding,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  whole  structure  about 
$165,665.  The  nnmljer  of  pnpils  receiving 
instruction  during  the  year  was  6^.  Excellent 
results  have  attended  the  management  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  School.  The  chil- 
dren ore  making  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  will  bring  no  discredit  upon  the 
State  when  they  shall  have  gone  forth  into 
the  world  to  care  for  themselves.  The  whole 
number  of  pnpUs  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  331,  for  the  support  of  whom  the  sum  of 
$41,877.40  was  expended. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
has  received  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  management  of  the  hospital  has  been 
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highly  successful.  The  whole  nnmber  under 
treatment  was  582.  Among  the  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  were  77  Germans,  50  Irish, 
18  English,  28  Norwegians,  63  New-Yorkers, 
27  natives  of  Wisconsin,  and  7  each  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  as- 
signed causes  of  insanity  were,  136  ill  health, 
70  religious  excitement,  47  each  to  intemper- 
ance, puerperal  fever,  and  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, 46  each  to  overwork  and  epilepsy,  46  to 
disappointed  affections,  and  44  to  domestio 
troubles.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $80,518.87,  and  the  sum  of  $7,844.94  was 
expended  for  permanent  improvements.  A 
site  for  an  additional  institution  has  been 
selected  at  Oshkosh,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  where  a  tract  of  land  containing 
837  acres  has  been  purchased.  There  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
insane  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 


the  expectations  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  State  University.  The  average 
attendance  has  materially  increased  during  the 
past  year,  and  Uiq  standard  of  education  is 
constantly  rising.  The  chair  of  Geology,  Min- 
ing, and  Metallurgy,  has  been  recently  added. 
The  Female  College  building  is  in  process  of 
construction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1871.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Beform  School  the  past  year 
was  239,  of  whom  there  were  206  remaining 
on  October  1st.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  school  during  the  year  was 
$S2,103.04w 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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1,055,569 

000  17 

18flO 

000  86 

1870 

000  66 

The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1850,  was  one  to  every  5,655;  in  1860, 
one  to  2,812 ;  in  1870,  one  to  1,528. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  217.  Although 
an  appropriation  of  $38,000  is  asked  for  cur- 
rent expenses  for  1871,  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  last  large  appropriation  that  will  be 
needed,  and  that  the  institution  hereafter  will 
be  self-sustaining.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  work- 
shops of  the  State-prison  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $70,000. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  the  following  school  statis- 
tics for  the  year : 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty 
yearsofage 412,481 

Number  that  attended  school  during  the  past 
year 364,6S5 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  Stat' 4,803 

Number  ol  teachers  required  to  teach  the 
schools ,         6,661 

Amount  expended  for  public  educational  pur- 
poses   $2,094,160 

*The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the 
country  districts  is  $41.77  per  month,  and  that 
of  females  $27.40.  In  the  cities  the  average 
salary  per  annum  for  male  teachers  is  $1,001, 
or  $100.10  per  month;  and  for  females  $870 
per  annum,  or  $37  per  month.  The  highest  sal- 
aries are  paid  in  Milwaukee — being  $2,500  per 
annum  to  male  teachers,  and  $1,200  to  female. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  attend- 
ing the  public  schools,  private  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, is  estimated  at  295,000  (an  increase 
of  5,000  over  the  number  estimated  for  last 
year),  which  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of 
school  population  not  in  attendance  upon  any 
school.  The  two  State  Normal  Schools  at 
Whitewater  and  Platteville  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  have  thus  far  fully  satisfied 
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The  United  States  census  for  1870  shows  a 
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gratifjbc  Increase  in  the  agricnitural  prodocts 
of  the  Stnte  as  compared  with  1860,  while 
there  hoa  been  a  greater  increase  in  mannfaft- 
torlng  industry  dunng  the  same  period.  The 
amount  of  wheat  produced  to  each  iahabitant 
was  20.1  bushels  in  1860,  and  34  bnshels  in 
18T0,  ahowing  a  gain  of  nearly  62  per  cent. 
In  1860  the  nomber  of  mannfaotories  was 
8,063  ;  persons  employed  therein,  15,414; 
Talae  of  products,  $37,849,487 ;  while  in  1870 
there  were  7,136  establishments,  with  8S,0B5 
employes,  and  prodncts  valued  at  $86,834,966, 
showioB  an  increase  in  estahUsbments  of  4,073, 
of  empToyfis  23,641,  and  of  prodncts  of  $67,- 
775,499.  Other  interesting  etatiatics  are  as 
follows : 

PnWlc  dAH,  conntiB*,  cllln,  lowni ....  l^-raS-OM 

Nnmber  ofllbrarHn »,«ST 

NamlMr  of  rolQDiei 880^ 
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NmnbaioC  cbnrch  edlDcea 1,S(N) 

Sullne  capultT  or  cbu  rebel 4U.0SS 

VKlnoof  ebnrc&propenj $4,7*968 

HoiDber  of  ucngMpera ITS 

CIrenlalion S8l,88» 

The  following  agricQltnral,  mannfactnrine. 
and  social  statistics  are  compiled  from  the 
United  States  census  for  1870: 
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very  actjve  in  their  efforts  to  iudnoe  immi- 
grants to  settle  in  Wisconsin :  24,000  pamphlets 
have  been  issned  in  variona  langaages  tbr  dis- 
tribntion,  and  agents  have  b«en  employed  at 
Milwankee  and  Ohioago  to  ^v«  information 
and  assistance  to  immigranta  intending  to  set- 
tle in  the  State. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
airlTing  in  Wisconsin  for  settlement,  from  April 
to  October  10,  1870,  as  reported  by  the  Mil- 
wankee  end  Ohioago  agents : 
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Railroad  enterprise  has  not  been  inactive  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  year.  The  roads  from 
Madison  to  Portage,  and  from  Eagle  to  Elk- 
horn,  have  been  completed;  work  on  theBara- 
hoo  air-line  road  from  Madison  northweelerly 
has  been  pnsbed  forward  energetioally.  The 
Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pepin  is  in  process  of 
construction  from  Onen  Bay  to  Sew  London. 
The  West  Wisconsin  road  bas  IIS  miles  com- 
pleted, and  win  nndonbtedly  he  finished  to 
the  city  of  Hudson  early  in  the  summer  of 
1871.  The  Milwaakee  and  Northern  Railroad 
is  open  to  Oedarbnrg,  and  another  section  will 
be  completed  in  1871.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  it  was  intended  to  commenoe  work  im- 
mediately on  the  Portage,  Winnebago,  and 
Lake  Superior  Land  Grant  Bailroad,  and  also 
on  the  road  from  Oshkosh  to  Ripon,  the  latter 
of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 
daring  1673. 

The  State  Board  of  Immigration  have  been 


WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  Sonth  Ger- 
many, King,  Charles  I.,  born  March  6, 1828; 
sncceeded  his  father,  Jane  2B,  1864.  Area, 
?,5S3sqDare  miles;  popnlation,  according  to  tbo 
oensosof  1867,1,778,896.* 

The  army  of  WUrtemberg,  in  1889,  consisted 
of  84,968  men,  of  which  14,163  were  in  active 
service. 

The  session  of  the  Wllrtemberg  Diet  was 
opened  on  October  21st.  A  flirther  credit  of 
8,700,000  florins  was  demanded  bythe»Qoy- 
ernment  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  was  granted,  after  a  short  de- 
bate, almost  without  s  dissenting  vote.  Hinis- 
t«r  Schearlin  then  spoke  on  the  qnestion  of 
German  nnity,  and  remarked  that,  as  the  elec- 
tions for  the  present  Diet  had  taken  place  at  a 
time  when  that  important  question  had  been  in 
an  entirely  different  phase  of  Ita  development, 
the  Government  had  thou^it  it  advisable  to 
order  elections  for  a  new  Diet,  to  which  the 
treaty  agreed  npon  with  the  North-German 
Confederation  wonld  be  submitted  for  approval. 
This  daolaraUoQ  bring  given,  the  minister  read 
a  royal  decree  ordering  the  dissolntjon  of  the 
ChambOT  of  Deputies. 

The  elections  took  place  in  December,  and 
their  resist  was,  as  had  been  anticipated,  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  nnion.  On  the  19th,  the 
new  Diet  was  opened  by  the  King.  The  treaty 
with  the  Hortn-Gennan  Confederation  was 
immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  on 
December  SSd,  the  Lower  Chamber  voted  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  by  74  yeas  against  14  nays. 
A  few  days  afler,  the  Upper  Chamber  likewise 
approved  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  36  against  8. 
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78;  TBlne  of  industrial  products,  78;  movement  of 
shipping  at  San  Francisco,  78;  Imports  and  exports, 
78;  railroads,  78;  Legislature,  79;  message  of  Gov- 
ernor on  fifteenth  amendment,  79;  action  of  Legisla- 
taro  on,  79;  political  aflhirs,  79;  use  of  hydraulic  pipe 
in  mining,  888;  blasting  of  Blossom  Bock  In  San 
Francisco  harbor,  69. 

Cabpiktbb,  Matthew  H.~43enator  from  Wisconsin,  117; 
on  the  Georgia  blD,  laO;  on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia, 
142;  on  the  Virginia  resolution,  154,  155;  on  the  en- 
forcement bill,  174;  offers  amendment  to  the  enforce- 
ment bill,  183;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  193. 

Casseblt,  EudxNB.— Senator  ftom  California,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  123;  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
Virginia  bill,  159. 

CerUral  J.m«r<ea.—States,  79;  area  and  population,  79.— 
Costa  Rica— President,  79;  revenue,  79.— Chiatemala, 
79;  San  Salvador,  80.— Nicaragua,  80.— Honduras,  80; 
^  finances,  80;  exports,  80;  iuteroceanlc  railroad,  80; 
revolutions,  80;  earthquakes,  80;  circumstances  of 
revolution  In  Costa  Rica,  81;  firiendly  relations 
suspended  by  Costa  Rica  with  Guatemala,  81 ;  Constit- 
uent Assembly  in  Costa  Rica,  81. 

Cbaxflik,  Stbphxk.— Commodore  in  United  States  Navy, 
81;  birth,  81;  death,  81;  early  career,  81;  in  War  of 
1613, 81;  prominent  actor  in  battie  of  Lake  Erie,  83  j 
subsequent  career,  83. 

Chasb,  Right  Rev.  Cablton,  B.  B.— Birth,  83;  death,  82; 
graduates  at  Bartmouth,  88;  career,  83. 

Chasb,  ChierJnsttce.— Letter  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
of  colored  people,  796;  decision  on  legal  tenders,  738; 
on  an  investment  in  Confederate  bonds,  730. 

Chauvbnbt,  WrLLXAX,  LL.B.— Birth,  83;  death,  88;  emi- 
nent mathematician,  88. 

Chemical  Examination  o/AmeHean  Orapes  and  Winee.— 
Analysis  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Wetberill,  83;  table  of  results, 
84;  analysis  of  foreign  varieties,  84. 

Chemistry.— Atomio  theory,  Sir  William  Thompson  on, 
84;  defends  Candry^s  proposition,  84;  citea  Kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  86;  refers  to  experiments  of  Be  la 
Tour,  Faraday,  and  others,  86;  address  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Roscoe  before  British  Association,  86;  hydroge- 
nlum  amalgam,  87;  constitution  of  ammoniom  amal- 


gam, 87;  researches  on  ▼aaadinm,  88;  no  such  ele- 
ment as  Jaigonium,  88;  Qsone,  80;  chemical  action  of 
sunlight,  89;  artificial  gems,  90;  mineral  cxystalUza- 
tion  by  oold,  90;  chlorine  as  a  refining  agent,  90;  an- 
liydroos  fluoride  of  silver,  91;  artificial  aUxarine,  91; 
paper  on,  by  J.  W.  Young,  91;  use  of,  as  dyenituff,  93; 
new  explosive  powders,  03;  **  safety  explosive  com- 
pound** of  Percy  A.  Blake,  93;  varieties  patented  by 
Nobel,  93;  invention  of  the  Non-Oyttorp  mills  in 
Sweden,  98;  chemical  changes  of  hides  into  leather, 
9B;  preparation  of  anthraoen,  9B;  Improved  method 
of  making  lead-paints,  94;  mannlhctnre  of  sulphide 
of  carbon,  94;  gas-fhrnace  for  chemical  operations, 
95;  composition  of  iron-rust,  96;  presence  of  carbonic 
add  in  atmosphere,  95;  cause  of,  95;  analysis  of  ooze 
or  chalk-mud,  96;  new  volatile  and  saccharine  sub- 
stance, 96;  soluble  glass,  96;  analysis  of  soot,  96;  ex- 
portation of,  to  West  Indies,  96;  uses  of  glycerine, 
97;  utilisation  of  sewage,  97;  rdative  purity  of  air, 
97;  poisonous  cosmetics,  98;  adulterated  aniline  dyes, 
98;  test  as  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  96. 

Chxchmtib,  Rt  Rev.  Ashhubst  Tubkbb  Oxlssbt,  B.  B., 
Bishop  of.— Birth,  99;  death,  99;  career,  99. 

CAtiSf.— President,  99;  revenae,  99;  expenditures,  99; 
Anglo-Chilian  loan,  99;  debt,  99;  army,  99;  navy,  90; 
provinces,  99;  population,  99;  .area,  99;  railroads,  100, 
337;  railroad  over  Plaudron  Pass,  100;  Prof.  Rosetti's 
report  of  survey,  100;  passes  over  the  Andes,  100; 
Congress  elections,  100;  Araucanian  troubles,  101; 
decision  of  President  in  case  between  Argentine  and 
British  Governments,  101;  guano,  101;  agriculture, 
101. 

CiUmi.— Government,  101;  Emperor*stiUcs  and  genealogy, 
101;  regency,  101;  population,  101;  Mantchooria,  101; 
Corea  and  Foochoo,  101 ;  province  of  Hi,  103;  Mongc- 
lia,  103;  suppression  of  the  Taepings,  103;  cultivation 
and  use  of  opium,  103;  loss  of  Toorkistan,  103;  rev- 
enue and  dnties,  108;  commercial  statistics,  103;  ex- 
ports and  imports,  108;  specie,  108;  arrivals  and 
clearances  in  Chinese  ports,  103;  outrages  on,  mis- 
sionaries at  Hang-kow,  106;  proclamation  of  Wang, 
108;  Tlen-tsin  massacre,  108, 836;  attack  on  Sisters  of 
Charity,  104;  murder  of  French  consul,  104;  flight  of 
foreigners  to  American  steamship  Manohu,  106;  im- 
perial decree  after  massacre,  105;  letters  of  Protestant 
missionaries  to  French  consul  at  Shanglial,  105;  note 
of  Chinese  embassy  to  French  foreign  minister,  105; 
demands  of  French  Government,  106;  Burlingame*s 
mission,  106;  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Yunnan,  106; 
do.  in  Soongaria,  106;  success  of  rebels,  106;  Rus- 
sians called  in,  106;  war  flivorable  to  Government  in 
1870, 107;  relations  of  China  with  United  Stetes,  834. 

Clabbhdon,  Rt.  Hon.  Gbobob  Wiluab  Fbedbbick  Vil- 
UBBS,  fourth  Eari  ot— Birth,  107;  death,  107;  at  Ox- 
Ibrd,  107;  early  diplomatic  career,  107;  minister  to 
Spain,  107;  in  House  of  Lords,  106;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  106;  Foreign  Secretary,  108;  altitude  tow- 
ard United  States,  106. 

Clabk,  Sir  Jambs,  Bart.,  M.  B.— Birth,  106;  death,  106; 
career,  108. 

Colbubb,  Zbbah.— Birth,  106;  engineer,  108;  editor  of 
scientific  Journals,  108;  suicide,  109. 

CoLBS,  Captain  Cowfbb  Fbipfs,  R.  N.— Birth,  109;  death, 
109;  naval  career,  109;  inventor  of  ship's  armor,  109; 
loss  of  the  Captain,  109. 

Colfax,  SonnrbBB.— President  of  the  Senate,  117;  speech 
when  serenaded,  785. 

CWomMa,  United  States  qf.- Government,  109;  States, 
109;  area,  109;  population,  100;  revenue,  109;  expen- 
ditnres,  109;  debt,  109;  army,  109;  commerce,  109; 
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railroad,  100;  presidential  election,  110;  meBsage  on 
education,  110;  Panama,  110;  tetef^npbe,  110;  inde- 
pendence of  Spanisli  Antilles,  110;  Darien  Oanal 
treaty,  110;  United  States  exploring  expedition,  110;  • 
Atrato  route.  111;  Medill's  plan  for  surfkce  canal, 
111. 

CoLTSB,  Bey.  Nathakiel,  D.  D.— Birth,  111;  death,  111; 
in  War  of  1812,  111 ;  temx>ennce  and  antlslavery  advo- 
cate, 112;  fbnnder  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  112; 
esiabliflhes  **  Colver  Inatitnte  "  at  Richmond,  112. 

ComsMrei  qf  United  StaUi.-^Tnde  with  Canada,  112; 
imports,  112;  reexports,  112;  exports,  112;  foreign 
exports  at  New  York,  112;  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption, 118;  for  warehoosing,  118;  flree,  118;  specie, 
118;  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  113;  customs  at 
New  York,  118;  classes  of  merchandise  arrived,  114; 
exports  from  New  York,  114;  comparative  commerce 
of  New  York,  114;  tonnage  of  United  States,  114; 
ship-building,  115;  entrances  and  clearances  ttom 
United  Stotes  for  British  North  America,  115. 

CongregaH(maU9t8.—OonyeDilon  In  New  York,  116;  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Cionvention  at  Chicago,  115;  American 
Board  of  Foreign  MisBions,  115;  Hawaiian  churches, 
115;  mlseionary  ftinds  contributed  by  native  Christians, 
115;  statistics  of  mtosions,  116;  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  116;  Congregationalism  in  Great 
Britain,  116;  France,  116;  Switzerland,  116;  member^ 
ship,  116. 

Congreu,  UfUied  ^Stotef.— Second  session  of  the  Forty- 
first  convenes,  117.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  define  and 
regulate  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  117;  a  bill  to  repeal  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
habeas  eorpue  cases  presented,  116;  do.  to  remove  all 
political  disabilities,  118;  resolution  to  annul  all  po- 
litical disabilities,  118;  do.  relative  to  a  denial  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  118;  do.  on  a  paper  currency, 
118;  do.  on  repudiation,  118;  do.  on  a  tariff  118. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  perfect  reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  119;  amendment  offiered,  120;  wholly  nn- 
necessary,  120;  ratification  made  under  duress,  120; 
the  rebel  States  should  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of 
this  nation,  120;  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  whole 
reconstruction  policy,  120;  this  is  not  a  question 
which  concerns  simply  the  State  of  Georgia,  121; 
what  is  the  effect  of  coercing  Georgia  to  adopt  the 
amendment?  121;  we  want  an  evidence  of  their 
change  of  purpose  since  secession,  121.  There  arc  a 
doctrine  and  a  principle  within  the  present  measure 
which  may  be  returned  like  a  poisoned  chalice,  1^; 
proceedings  in  Geoigia,  122;  the  coercion  imposed 
on  Geo^;ia  by  the  proposed  amendment,  123;  who  is 
to  determine  when  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  ratified  f  123;  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  Con- 
stitution belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the 
Government,  128;  there  is  no  coercion  about  it,  124; 
no  excuse  or  apology  for  the  action  of  Georgia,  124; 
eminently  desirable  to  obtain  tlie  fireo  adoption  by 
that  people  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  125;  t^e  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  absolutely  null  and  void,  125; 
let  us  test  it,  125;  important  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment should  be  ratified,  125;  important  that  we  should 
require  Georgia  to  ratify  this  amendment,  126;  an  ex- 
planation, 126;  without  this  requirement  Gcoigla  will 
loot  ratify,  126;  what  power  is  legitimate  to  organize 
a  government  for  Georgia,  127;  shall  Congress  divest 
the  people  of  Georgia  of  this  power  f  127;  if  the  State 
will  come  under  the  radical  banner,  all  will  be  right, 
127;  attempt  to  Justify  these  proceedings,  128;  the 
provisions  of  the  biU,  128;  it  is  not  Georgia  alone 
that  is  interested,  129;  what  a  spectacle  to  present  to 


the  world!  129;  vote  on  the  amendment,  129;  agreed 
to,  180;  Geoigia  did  all  that  your  acts  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  required,  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  her  in  hand  again;  180;  two  reasons 
given,  180;  proceedings  of  her  Legislature,  180;  no 
members  disqualified,  181;  can  you  reinstate  the  ne- 
groes? 181;  bill  passed,  181. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  ttom  the  Senate  passed  after 
a  brief  debate,  181;  vote,  181. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  admit  the  State  of  Geoigia 
to  representation  in  Congress  considered,  182;  the 
features  of  the  bill,  182;  Diets  respecting  Georgia,  1B2; 
admission  of  members  to  this  House,  188;  hesitation 
of  the  Senate,  188;  their  report,  188;  theory  upon 
which  this  bill  is  urged,  184;  object  to  prolong  the 
term  of  office  of  the  men  who  now  control  the  State, 
184;  its  avowal,  134;  design  to  estabfish  a  principle 
that  will  authorixe  Congress  to  seiae  any  State,  134; 
the  bill  passed,  185;  the  vote,  186. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  considered,  185;  an 
additional  section  moved,  185;  the  Bingham  amend« 
ment  objected  to,  185;  its  adoption  by  the  House  has 
been  regarded  as  a  robel  victory,  185;  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  186;  position  taken  by  tthe  Sen- 
ator fh>m  Vermont,  186;  when  does  a  State  govern- 
ment of  a  new  State  go  into  operation  ?  186;  the  true 
doctrine,  187;  shall  men  take  advantage  of  tbeir  own 
wrong  ?  187;  shall  the  Bingham  amendment,  prohibit- 
ing the  State  government  to  continue  in  office,  be 
stricken  fh>m  the  bUl?  187;  progress  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Georgia,  187, 188;  it  is  claimed  that  tiie  State 
Legislaturo  may  continue  its  existence  for  two  ycara, 
189;  on  what  ground?  189;  the  act  of  admission  re- 
lates back,  189;  estopped  from  accepting  any  such 
doctrine,  139;  no  case  in  the  world  can  be  dearer, 
140;  as  plain  and  flagrant  an  attempt  at  usurpation  in 
Geoigia  as  ever  marked  the  course  of  any  men  seek- 
ing power  by  illegitimate  means,  140;  the  Bingham 
amendment  words  of  despair  to  loyal  men,  140; 
sources  of  power  in  Congress,  the  t\v>  constitutional 
amendments,  140;  also  three  other  souroes,  each  of 
which  is  overflowing,  140;  necessity  of  the  case,  140; 
guarantee  clause,  140;  e  pturidw  vnum^  141;  this 
guarantee  invoked  for  Uie  protection  of  Georgia,  141; 
act  of  March  2, 1867, 141;  several  courses  open  to  Con- 
gross  all  equally  within  its  powers,  142;  Congress  a 
High  Court  of  Equity  with  Geoigia  at  its  bar,  141; 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  wild  talk  about  the 
Constitution  being  construed  in  the  light  of  modem 
progress?  142;  can  Congress  do  any  one  of  these 
things  which  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  say  it 
fihaU  not  do?  143;  we  are  engaged  in  the  transaction 
of  grave  and  important  business,  148;  features  of  the 
bill,  148;  can  Congress  deny  to  a  State,  in  the  form  of 
a  condition  contained  in  the  act  of  admission,  a 
power  secnrod  to  the  State  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  144;  ftindamental  principles  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  every  constitutional  discussion,  144; 
can  they  point  out  the  provision  which  confers  the 
power  in  this  case?  144;  views  of  Senators,  144; 
amendment  offered,  145;  lost,  145;  another  offered, 
145;  substitute  proposed,  145;  adopted,  145;  other 
amendments  moved  and  adopted  or  rojected,  146; 
bill  passed,  147. 

In  the  HouM,  the  bill  reported  with  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  147;  amendments  added  and  the  bill 
passed,  147;  Senate  rofhse  to  concur,  147;  conference, 
148. 

In  the  Senate,  a  rosolution  offered  to  admit  Virginia 
to  ropresentation  in  Congress,  148;  she  has  complied 
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m  all  respocts  with  the  reconstmctlon  acta,  148;  were 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  required  to  take  the 
test  oath  ?  148;  amendment  moved,  148;  remands  the 
State  to  its  previous  condition  on  a  certain  contln- 
l^^ency,  149;  manifestly  improper,  148;  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  ior  unequal  States,  149;  we 
have  a  right  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  reclssion 
of  the  llfteenth  amendment  by  Vlr^ia,  160;  thus  to 
remand  her  would  nullify  her  ratification,  l&O;  we 
have  a  right  to  protect  a  State  government  after  hav- 
ing reconstructed  It,  150;  the  power  claimed  by  some 
States  to  retract  their  ratification,  160;  the  amand- 
ment  confesses  the  power  of  a  State  to  retract,  151; 
the  proposed  amendment  of  Une  Constitution  utterly 
void,  151;  when  an  amendment  is  proposed  every 
State  in  the  Union  must  be  represented  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  161;  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
are  required  to  propose  amendments,  161;  Congi^ess 
will  have  for  evermore  the  power  to  protect  recon- 
struction, 162;  amendment  rejected,  16S;  another 
amendment  moved,  152;  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered,  152;  modified  and  agreed  to,  168;  an* 
other  amendment  moved,  163;  rejected,  158;  another 
amendment  moved,  158;  rejected,  168;  another  amend- 
ment offered,  158;  a  few  questions  asked,  154;  what 
theoiy  is  entertained  by  these  Senators,  164;  is  a  State 
constitution  void  because  it  conflicts  with  an  act  of 
Congress  ?  155;  if  that  act  is  a  compact  between  Con- 
gress and  a  State  ?  155;  there  can  be  no  compact  be- 
tween Congress  and  a  State,  166;  resolution  laid  aside 
and  House  bUl  considered,  166. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  VIxglnia 
reported,  165;  the  bill,  166;  a  compromise  measure, 
156;  is  the  State  entitled  to  be  represented  In  Con- 
gress? 166;  some  think  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
admit  her,  156;  amendment  moved  and  agreed  to,  157; 
a  substitute  offered  and  adopted,  167;  bill  passed,  167. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  considered,  158; 
amendment  offered,  168;  other  amendments  offered 
and  agreed  to,  158;  Senators  decUne  to  vote,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  In  its  fkvor,  159;  bill  passed,  160. 

In  the  House,  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  concurred  in,  160. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  for  the  admission  of 
Mississippi,  160;  the  bUl,  160;  similar  to  the  Yii^nia 
bill,  161;  amendment  offered  and  lost,  161;  bill  passed, 
161. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Mississippi  to  representation  in  Congress  considered, 
162;  condition  of  Mississippi,  162;  voles  on  the 
clauses  subnaitted  to  the  Constitution,  162;  committee 
recommend  all  conditions  to  be  stricken  out  of  the 
bill,  163;  we  have  power  to  put  in  conditions,  168; 
these  States  are  in  a  peculiar  condition,  168;  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  164;  Mississippi  entitled 
to  representation  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  164;  the  argument  for  State  rights  pro- 
ceeds on  a  misapprehension,  165;  nothing  clearer 
than  that  the  equal  rights  of  all  must  be  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  one  uniform  law,  165;  two  great  title- 
deeds  of  the  republic,  165;  all  these  powers  essential- 
ly national,  165;  it  is  for  Congress  to'dotermine  in  Its 
discretion  how  republican  government  shall  be  main- 
tained, 165;  human  rights,  in  this  land,  do  not  depend 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  166;  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  166;  amend- 
ments rejected  and  bill  passed,  166. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  considered  to  admit  the  State  of 
Texas  to  representation  in  Congress,  167;  amend- 
ment offered,  167;  rejected,  167;  bill  passed,  167. 


In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  amended  and  passed, 
168<  House  concurs,  168.  • 

Message  of  the  President  relative  to  the  ratification 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  168;  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  dodariifg  the  vote,  160. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  to  enforce  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  160;  the  bill,  168, 170;  bill  passed,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  fh>m  the  House  considered, 
171;  explanatton  of  the  bill,  171;  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  171 ;  its  features,  171 ;  moved 
to  strike  out  all  of  House  bill  after  enacting  danse 
and  insert  Senate  bill,  172;  the  bill,  178, 174;  the  dis- 
tinction in  doctiine  and  philosophy  between  the  two 
bills,  176;  the  idea  of  the  bill,  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  persons  to  be  in  the  United  States 
courts,  176;  how  are  troops  to  act  to  enforce  the  pro- 
yislons  of  the  bill?  176;  the  President  may  surround 
the  polls  with  troops,  176;  what  are  the  troops  then 
to  do  f  178;  if  this  can*  be  done  in  a  free  country,  let 
us  talk  no  more  about  the  one-man  power,  176;  the 
speech  better  suited  for  twenty  years  ago,  177;  times 
have  changed  if  the  Itagitiye-slave  law  of  1850  is  made 
the  model  of  legislation,  177;  what  Is  the  language  of 
the  constitutional  amendment?  177;  what  is  its  ef- 
fect? 177;  why  not  enfbrce  by  laws  other  prohibitions 
of  the  Constttation?  178;  what  Is  proposed  to  be 
done?  178;  has  not  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  mode  and  manner  of  electing  members  of  Con- 
gress ?  178;  Is  this  bill  limited  to  members  of  Con- 
gress ?  179;  it  reaches  aD  officers  lh)m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  179;  we  should  endeavor  to  guard  against 
the  wholesale  fhtuds  in  the  election  of  President,  179; 
amendment  ofltored,  178;  the  amendment,  180;  never 
such  a  proposition  made  before  in  Congress,  180;  at 
midnight  you  are  asked  to  adopt  it,  180;  as  Important 
as  any  thing  in  the  bill,  161;  amendment  to  the 
amendment  rejected,  181;  reoffered  In  part,  181; 
agreed  to,  181;  other  amendments  offered  and  agreed 
to,  182, 188;  bill  passed,  188. 

In  the  House,  a  disagreement  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  committees  of  conference  appoint- 
ed, 188;  report,  188;  agreed  to,  188. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  Introduced  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  naturalization,  184;  features  of  the 
bill,  184;  motion  to  reject  the  bill  lost,  189;  bill 
passed,  185. 

In  the  Senate,  a  substitute  to  the  naturalization  bill 
reported,  186;  amendments  offered,  186;  this  amend- 
ment involves  the  whole  Chinese  problem,  186;  other 
amendments  offered  and  rejected,  186;  substitute  re- 
jected, 187;  amendments  offered  to  House  bill,  167; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "white,"  187;  agreed 
to,  188;  amendment  relative  to  Chinese  offered,  188; 
what  is  their  condition,  188;  the  Senate  do  not  com- 
prehend this  question,  188;  you  have  no  means  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  to  Chinamen,  188;  the  proposition 
to  strike  out  the  word  white  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  admit  Chinese,  188;  it  embraces  the  whole 
pagan  noes  of  the  world,  189;  If  the  Chinese  come 
here  at  all,  I  do  not  want  them  here  as  slaves,  189; 
the  fkto  of  the  proposition  to  strike  out  the  word 
''white,"  188;  its  history,  188,  100;  foolish  interpre- 
tation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  190;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  191;  Congress  has 
plenary  power  over  this  subject,  191;  exaggeration 
of  immigiatlon,  191;  what  is  the  American  princi- 
ple that  should  guide  us  here?  192;  shall  Chinamen 
be  ciliaens  9  192;  by  the  American  maxim  the 
Chinaman  Is  entitled  to  a  vote,  183;  may  Indians 
be  naturalized?  198;  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
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on  the  word  "wUte,"  108;  what  li  the  objection 
to  Chinese?  194;  the  aimple  qnestion  1b  a  pnctlcal 
one,  how  Bhall  we  serve  oar  country  f  196;  motion  to 
reconsider  agreed  to,  196;  has  a  Chinaman  a  natural 
and  moral  right  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  TTnited 
States  ?  196;  he  has  not,  196;  we  may  relhae  it  with- 
out violating  any  right,  196;  amendment  rejected, 
196;  other  amendments,  196;  bin  passed,  197;  amend- 
ments concnrred  in  by  the  Honse,  197. 

In  the  Honse,  a  Joint  resolution  on  Cuba  reported, 
197;  the  resolution,  197;  a.  substitute,  197;  amend- 
ment, 198;  object  of  the  resohitlon,  196;  What  Is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  f  198,  199;  declarations  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Spain,  900;  state  of  the  question, 
301;  views  of  the  minority,  SOS;  is  the  acquisition 
desired,  SOS;  amendments  offered,  304;  substitute 
adopted,  S04;  act  appointing  legal  holidays  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  901;  other  proceedings,  306. 

CosTKUNO,  Boscox.~-Senator  from  New  York,  117;  on 
the  resolution  to  admit  Yiiglnia,  151;  on  the  natural- 
ization bill,  194. 

C&ruucUcui.—FiattneM,  905;  value  of  property,  906;  rev- 
enue, 905;  claims,  905;  banks,  906;  railroads,  906, 
SIS;  statistics,  906;  recommendations  In  Oovemor^s 
message,  SOT;  schools,  907;  charitable  Institutions, 
307;. State  reform  schools,  906;  State-prison,  906; 
Jails,  909;  militia,  909;  resolutions  of  Bepnblican 
State  Convention,  810;  Pemocratlc  resolntions,  81Q; 
election  returns^  311;  proposed  ameodments  to  Con- 
stitution, 311,  SIS;  Legislature,  811;  State  capital, 
319;  pisciculture,  813;  female  euffhige,  818;  United 
States  census,  813. 

CoNT,  Saxuel.— Birth,  818;  career,  818;  Governor  of 
Maine,  818;  death,  818. 

Oorroeion  qfSh^  Jf%tt«.— Bxperiments  near  St.  Etlenne, 
France,  818;  Henderson's  alloy,  818;  galvanometer, 
318;  relative  corrosion  of  different  materials,  814; 
soft  steel  plates,  814. 

Costa  Bica.— (See  CeninU  America.) 

Cox,  SAxtTVL  S.— Bepreeentative  iVom  New  York,  117; 
offers  a  resolution,  118. 

t7uda.— (See  jS^in.)— Action  of  United  States  of  Colombia 
concerning,  110;  treatment  of  United  States  citizens, 
314;  emancipation,  S43. 

CuTTiNe,  Fbancu  Bbockbolbt.— Jurist  and  politician, 
814;  birth,  314;  career,  314;  death,  314. 


Dahlgben,  John  A.— Bear-Admiral  United  States  Navy, 
314;  birth,  814;  death,  314;  first  cruise,  314;  Invents 
Dahlgren  gun,  314;  midshipman,  314;  commander, 
315;  captain,  815;  at  Charleston  during  war,  S15;  In- 
vents rifled  cannon  and  boat-howitzer,  316;  charac- 
ter, 315. 

Dale,  Very  Bev.  Thokas,  M.  A. -Birth,  315;  death,  315; 
English  clergyman,  315;  poems,  315;  works,  316; 
character  as  a  preacher,  216. 

Darien  Canal— Tre^tj  concerning,  110;  Atrato  route, 
111,  326;  Mediums  plan  for  surfoce  canal.  111. 

Davis,  Gabbett.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  bill,  197;  on  the  resolution  to  admit  Vliglnia, 
151;  offers  amendment  to  enforcement  bill,  183. 

Davis,  Noah.— -Bcpresentatlve  from  New  York,  117;  re- 
ports a  naturalization  bill,  184. 

Dawes,  Henbt  L.~Bopresentatlve  from  Massachusetts, 
117;  reports  amendment  to  Georgia  bill,  147. 

JDelaware.—Vnlted  States  census,  816;  Wilmington,  816; 
agricultural  statistics,  316;  debt,  816;  revenue,  816; 
Judicial  decision  as  to  constitutionality  of  State  tax 


on  railroad  stock,  816;  railroads,  816;  public  schools, 
817;  normal  s^ool,  817;  colored  schools,  817;  resoln- 
tions of  colored  dtisens,  817;  ]>oilltical  canvass,  817; 
white  man^B  party,  817;  Bepnblican  resobitions,  818; 
Democratic  Convention,  818;  resolutionB  of  Indepen- 
dent Democrats,  818;  election  returns,  818;  election 
disturbances,  819;  Govemor*8  message,  819. 

2>8Rmar]t.— Boyal  Hunily,  819;  cabinet,  819;  area,  819; 
population,  819;  finances,  819;  army,  819;  navy,  819; 
Imports,  819;  emigration,  819;  meeting  of  Diet,  890; 
speech  of  King,  890;  politics,  880. 

DiCKSRs,  Chablxs.— Birth,  881;  death,  981;  parentage, 
831;  early  career,  881 ;  Pickwick  Papers,  881;  visiU 
to  America,  8S8;  works,  888;  as  a  reader,  888;  private 
Ufe,  894;  abUity  as  a  writer,  894. 

DioBZT,  OuvxB  J.— Bepresentative  tnm  Pennsyhrsnia, 
117;  oflbrs  amendment  to  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  147. 

D^plomaUe  Ckfrretpondenetanilin'elgnJMai^oni.-'-^^^^^ 
894;  Corea,  884;  piracy  In  Chinese  waters,  885;  Tien- 
tsin riot,  885;  France,  recognition  of  the  repabUe, 
886;  Chreat  Britain,  877;  Alabama  datms^  897;  fish- 
eries, 888;  Northwest  bonndaiy,  880;  international 
colnsge,  881;  Japan,  treatment  of  Christians,  881; 
North  Germany— protection  of  Germans  in  Fiance, 
882;  rights  of  neutrals,  888;  rights  of  legation,  888, 
885;  Spanish  America,  commercial  relations  with, 
886;  Spain,  good  oi&ces  of  United  States  toward,  886; 
daims  of  United  States  citizens  against,  987;  ezecn- 
tion  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  940;  seizure  of  the 
Lloyd  AspinwaS,  840;  naturaOzed  citizens  of  United 
States  In  Cuba,  841;  emancipation  in  Cuba,  848;  Ysne- 
zuela,  claims  against,  848. 

JDomMon  qf  Canada.— Tnde  with  United  States,  112- 
115;  Hud8on*s  Bay  Territory,  848;  Kanitoba,  848; 
population,  844;  legislation,  844;  tariff,  844;  raflroads, 
944;  commerce,  845;  apportionment  of  debt  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  845;  banks,  845;  silver  eoin 
"nuisance,**  845;  canals,  846;  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
troops,  846;  ttohery  question,  888, 846;  death  of  dis- 
tingnished  men,  846. 

Dbakb,  Cbablss  D.— Senator  from  Missouri,  117;  intro- 
duces a  bin  to  r^^Iate  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  117;  on  the  Georgia  bin,  180;  oflters  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Virginia  resolutions,  149, 168, 166. 

DuDLST,  BBNJAxns  WiNSLOW  H.,  LL.  D.— Surgeon,  946; 
birth,  846;  career,  946;  death,  946;  skffl  in  lithotomy, 
346L 

jyuxAs,  AzaxAiroics  Davt,  Sen.— Birth,  847;  parentage, 
847;  death,  947;  clerk  in  employ  of  Duke  of  Orleans, 
847;  early  literary  success,  947;  extravagance,  ft47; 
*'  Three  Guardsmen,"  947;  "  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,** 
948;  chateau  near  St  Germain,  948;  ebancter,  819. 

DuBxiB,  Cbaslbs.— Birth,  849;  career,  849;  death,  949; 
antislavery  advocate,  949. 


Farthquakee.— Shock  felt  In  Northeastern  America,  Oc- 
tober 90th,  350;  effects  in  New-York  City,  960;  ac- 
count by  A.  C.  Twining,  350;  table  of  differences  of 
time,  351;  statement  by  telegraphist  at  Quebec,  851; 
effects  at  Albany,  353;  effects  in  Canada,  858;  shock 
felt  June  6th  a^  Bogota,  858;  shocks  In  France  and 
Mexico,  353;  in  Thibet,  Nicaragua,  and  other  places, 
858;  lecture  by  Prof.  Forbes  at  London  on  earth- 
quakes, 868. 

Eastern  CAtirs^.— Tlslt  of  Greek  Archbishop  Lycnrgos 
to  England,  968;  movement  fbr  a  closer  union  be- 
tween Anglican  and  Eastern  Churches,  868;  letters 
of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbaiT,  9S4;  letters  of  Greek  Synod  to  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  S54;  Bible  in  Bnssian  Charch,  254; 
BalgariAn  Church  question,  255;  controversy  between 
Patriarch  Gregory  and  Grand-Vizier,  266. 

IkuUm  Qifwtton.— Danger  of  another  Bastem  war  in 
NoYemher,  1870,  257;  rise  of  Turkish  power  in  Eu- 
rope, 267;  Greek  War  of  Independence,  268;  weak- 
ening of  Turkey,  258;  influence  of  Bussia,  258;  Cri- 
mean War,  298;  joint  treaty  of  1856,  258;  Cretan  re- 
bellion, 260;  troubles  in  the  principalities,  259;  ex- 
tent of  Turkish  Empire,  259;  population,  259;  dauses 
of  Treaty  of  Paris  obnoxious  to  Russia,  260;  note  of 
Prince  GortschakolT  to  signatory  powers,  260;  reply 
of  Earl  QrauYille,  260;  of  Austrian  Government,  261; 
of  Italian  Government,  261;  acUon  of  Turkey,  262; 
reply  of  Prince  Gortscbakoff  to  Earl  Granville,  262; 
European  Congress,  263;  renewal  of,  by  Bnssia,  279. 

Sasl  Biver  ilfid^«.— Dimensions  of  caisson,  268;  con- 
struction, 26b;  cross-section  of  caisson  (figure),  264; 
longitudinal  section  (figure),  265. 

J^MMUfor.— President,  266;  area,  265;  population,  266; 
exports,  265,  debt,  265;  revenue,  266;  standing  army, 
265;  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  265; 
minister  of  United  States  in,  266. 

EnxmoM,  Gxobos  F.—Senator  from  Vermont,  117;  on 
the  Geoigia  bill,  125, 126,  146;  offers  amendment  to 
the  resolution  to  admit  Virginia,  162;  offers  a  pro- 
viso, 158;  on  the  Mississippi  bill,  168;  on  the  en- 
forcement bUl,  177. 

iSSTKp^.— Government,  266;  area,  266;  population,  266; 
political  divisions,  266;  condition  of  population,  266; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  266;  debt,  266;  army,  266; 
navy,  266;  commerce,  266;  telegraphs,  266;  Sues 
Canal,  286;  financial  statement  of  Canal  Company, 
267;  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  foreigners, 
267;  meeting  of  Assembly,  267;  visit  of  Khedive  to 
Sultan,  268. 

JE8(0C^Hei^.— Cause  of  molecular  motion.  266;  new  electro- 
dynamic  law,  26S;  duration  of  electric  spark,  268; 
sub-permanent  magnetism,  268;  depositions  of  gases 
in  metals,  269;  electro-metallurgy,  269;  experiments 
of  Klein,  269;  improvements  in  Walenn's  Invention, 
269;  magnetic  changes  of  iron,  270;  electrolysis  of 
nitric  acid,  270;  electKc*y  and  ozone,  270;  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone's  paper  on  "  A  Cause  of  Error  in  Eleo- 
troscopic  Experiments,^^  270;  electrification  of  Island 
of  St.  Pierre  Mlquelon,  271;  electric  light  in  war,  272; 
use  in  Paris  during  siege,  273;  electro-heatiug,  272; 
chronosGope,  272;  electric  buoy,  273;  electrical  re- 
sistance pyrometer,  278;  electro-magnetic  anemom- 
eter, 278;  a  magnetic  paradox  (repulsion  of  soft  iron 
by  a  magnet),  274;  Nairn's  electrical  machine,  274; 
new  thermo-electric  pile,  274;  ingenious  electrical  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Tyndall,  275;  new  fo^is  of  battery, 
275;  cnrious  effects  of  lightning,  276. 

EuoT,  Thomas  D.— Birth,  276;  death,  276;  member  of 
Congress,  276;  takes  part  in  organization  of  Republi- 
can party  in  Massachusetts,  277;  again  in  Congress, 
277;  friend  of  colored  race,  277. 

Engimering  in  South  ^;n«rjea.— Bailroads  in  Chili,  2T7; 
in  Peru,  277;  across  the  Andes,  277;  value  of  guano 
crop,  277;  steamship  lines,  277. 

Europe.— VoWWcaX  changes,  277;  Franco-Prussian  War, 
277;  viewof  the  three  great  races  in  Europe  in  187Q 
(map),  278 ;  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Ger- 
many, 279;  annexation  of  Papal  States  to  kingdom  of 
Italy,  279;  renewal  of  Bastem  question  by  Russia,  279; 
International  Congress  in  London,  279;  Prince  Ama- 
dens  of  Italy  elected  King  of  Spain,  279;  assassination 
ofGeneral  Prim,  279;  area  and  population,  279;  eccle- 
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siastical  statistics,  979;  Increase  of  population  for 
forty  years,  280;  average  yearly  increase  of  popula- 
tion, 280;  raiboad,  postal,  an#  telegraph  statistics, 
280;  military  and  naval  statistics,  281;  distribution 
of  races,  261;  divisions  of  Enrope  in  1789,  282;  in  1812, 
282. 

Evans,  Sib  Gbobgb  db  Laot,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.~ British 
general  and  author,  288;  birth,  288;  career,  288;  death, 
283. 

BwBAjTS,  Thomas.— Scientist  and  philosopher,  288;  birth, 
288;  death,  288;  career  in  England,  283;  comes  to 
America,  288;  work  on  **  hydraulic  and  other  ma- 
chines for  raising  water,"  288;  Coumiissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, 284;  literary  works,  281 


Falook,  Marsha]  Juah  Cbibostomo.— President  of  Ven- 
ejsuela,  264;  birth,  284;  caceer,  284;  death,  284. 

Fabhbwobtb,  John  F.— Representative  firom  Dlinois,  117; 
on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  182, 147;  reports  a  bill 
to  admit  Virginia,  156, 166. 

Fabbagut,  DAvm  Glasoob. —Birth,  284;  death,  284; 
parentage,  284;  in  War  of  1812, 284;  wounded  at  Val- 
paraiso, 285;  at  school,  285;  linguistic  attainments, 
285;  with  the  Union  in  the  war,  286;  appointed  to 
command  fleet  against  New  Orleans,  285;  mnning  of 
the  forts  at  New  Orleans,  286;  made  rear-admiral,  286; 
with  Grant  at  Vicksbuxgv  286;  captures  Mobile,  286; 
opinions  of  foreigners  as  to,  287;  appointed  vice- 
admiral,  287;  admiral,  287;  presentation  to,  by  New- 
York  merchants,  287;  visits  Europe,  287. 

Fbmtob,  Rbubxn  E.— Senator  from  New  York,  117; 
moves  amendment  to  naturalization  biU,  103. 

FiBLD,  BioHABD  Stocktob,  LL.  D.— Birth,  287;  career, 
287;  de^th,  287. 

jB%nance$  of  the  TMted  jSitote.— Reduction  in  premium  on 
gold,  287;  receipts  and  expenditures  of  quarter  end- 
ing September  80,  1809,  287;  for  the  three  quarters 
ending  June  80, 1870, 287;  for  entire  year  ending  Juna 
80, 1870, 288;  for  quarter  ending  September  80,  1870, 
238;  reduction  of  debt,  288;  estimates  for  three  quar- 
ters ending  June  80,  1871,  288;  debt,  288  and  822; 
ftinding  bill,  288;  statement  of  public  debt,  June  80, 
1870,  289;  ftandiug  bill,  289;  effect  of  European  war 
upon,  290;  statement  of  Secretary  or  Treasury  with 
regard  to,  290;  modification  of  system  of  taxation,  291 ; 
returns  of,  291;  internal  revenue  receipts,  etc.,  202; 
modification  of  import  duties,  293;  shipping,  292;  Im- 
ports in  district  of  New  York,  298;  report  of  congres- 
sional committee  on  decline  in  American  shipping, 
298;  comparative  tonnage  of  United  States  and  British 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  of  each  country, 
294;  monthly  range  of  government  securities  during 
the  year,  294;  monthly  range  of  stocks  at  New  York, 
295;  range  of  gold  during  year,  296. 

Fish,  Bjlmiltox. —Letter  on  adoption  of  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, 169;  letter  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  727.  (See 
Diplomatic  Oorreepondence.) 

Flahault  db  la  Billabdbbix,  Aitoustb  Chablbs  Jo- 
SBPH,  Count  de.— Birth,  297;  career,  297;  death,  297. 

i^%7rii2a.— Immigration,  297;  United  States  census,  297; 
debt,  297;  statement  of  Governor  Reed  as  to,  297;  dr- 
culating  medium,  298;  financial  bills  in  Legislature, 
298;  internal  improvement  bills,  298;  code  of  practice, 
299;  impeachment  of  Governor,  299;  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  299;  impeachment  of  Judge 
Maybee,  800;  extra  session  of  Legislature  called,  800; 
message  of  Governor,  800;  informality  in  passage  of 
bill,  800;  recommendations  in  Governor's  message, 
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SOI;  funding  bill  passed,  801;  Tetoed^SOl;  Bepoblican 
Convention,  801;  nominees,  801;  resolationB,  801; 
same  of  Democnffic  party,  802;  canvass  of  votes,  803; 
results,  808;  litlgatiou  as  to  lioatenant-govemorslilp, 
808;  finances,  808;  charitable  institutions,  806;  out- 
rages, 808;  public  instruction,  804. 

^raru^.^Provisional  government,  804;  army,  804;  budget 
for  support  of,  806;  area,  806;  population,  805;  terri- 
torial changes,  805;  population  of  cities,  805;  debt, 
805;  budget  for  1870,  306;  commerce  for  1868, 807;  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  807;  new  ministiy  of  January 
Sd,  807;  statement  of  policy  by  Minister  Ollivier,  808; 
Emperor^s  New-Year^s  speech,  806;  murder  of  Victor 
Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  808;  sentence  of 
Rochefort,  806;  proceedings  against  the  prince,  806; 
Emperor's  note  to  ministry  on  senatus  consultum, 
809;  statement  of  reasons  therefor  by  ministry,  809, 
810;  text  of  senatus  consultum,  811;  plebiscite,  812; 
Emperor's  proclamation  respecting,  812;  democratic 
opposition  to,  812;  result  of  vote,  812;  vote  of  cities, 
818;  Emperor's  speech  to  Corps  L^gislatif  on  result 
of  plebiscite,  818;  ministerial  changes.  May  IStK,  818; 
war  with  Germany,  818  (see  OermannFrench  War); 
recognition  of  republic  by  United  States,  226;  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Home,  410;  position  of  pro- 
visional government  on  occupation  of  Bome  by  Ital- 
ians, 414. 

Freedmen,  Btfugeet,  and  Abandoned  Land.  (The  Bureau 
of).— Establishment  of,  818;  purposes,  818;  constitu- 
tion, 814;  bill  to  continue,  814;  provisions  of,  814; 
modification  of,  in  July,  1868, 814;  provision  for  ter- 
mlDation  of,  815;  abandoned  lands,  815;  transporta- 
tion, 815;  claims  and  bounties,  815;  supplies  of  food, 
816;  medical  supplies,  816;  education,  816;  school 
statistics,  817;  flniTncial  statistics,  817;  opinions  of 
foreigners  as  to  Bureau,  817. 


G 

GAiunsLD,  Jakes  A.  — Representative  from  Ohio,  117; 

offers  a  resolution,  118. 

Oat-Workf.^The  Bechton  chartered  Gas  Company's 
works,  817. 

Geoffra^ieal  ExploraUona  and  DUooveries  in  1870.— Effect 
of  European  war  on,  817;  in  general,  817-819;  death 
of  geographers,  818;  geographical  works,  818;  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  819;  various  expeditions,  819; 
voyage  of  the  Germania,  819;  loss  of  the  Hansa,  820; 
sufferings  of  crew,  830;  arrival  home,  821;  **  Morrill's 
Four  Voyages  "  to  the  antarctic  region  and  the  Lon- 
don Geographical  Society,  821;  Iceland,  822;  North- 
American  Continent,  822;  British  America,  822;  United 
States,  332;  discovery  of  cave  in  Iowa,  822;  explora- 
tions west  of  the  Mississippi,  828;  Tellowstone 
River  expedition  in  Montana,  828;  Yellowstone  Lake 
region,  828;  Geysers,  824;  descent  of  Colorado  River 
by  Powell,  834;  Mexico,  1)25;  Central  America,  826; 
Morelet's  travels  in  Guatemala,  825;  railroad  through 
Honduras,  825;  interoceanlc  communication,  825;  Nic- 
aragua route,  826;  Darien  Canal,  826;  Tehuantepec 
route,  826;  South  America,  826;  Myers's  travels  in 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  826;  British  Guiana,  827; 
Pernvian  explorations  of  the  Amaaon,  827;  Prof.  Hart 
in  Brazil,  837;  Araucanian  troubles,  828;  Europe,  828; 
completion  of  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  328;  nationalittes 
of  Turkey,  828;  Greeks,  828;  Asia,  828;  discovery  of 
*^Moabite  stone"  in  Palestine,  838;  explorations  in 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  829;  exploration  of  the  Panler 
Steppe,  829;  Africa,  880;  attempt  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
to  aail  downlhe  White  NUe,  880;  diamond  dlBCOveriefl 


in  South  AArica,  880;  Australasia,  380;  West  AustrBlia, 
880;  South  Australia,  880;  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
880. 

Qwrgia.^Kci  of  Congress  concerning  reassembling  of 
Legislature,  881;  proclamation  of  Governor  Bullock, 
881;  General  Terry  to  exercise  military  powers  uxider 
reconstruction  acts,  881;  meeting  and  organization 
of  Legislature,  831;  Governor  appoints  clerk  pn)  <em., 
881;  action  of  General  Teny,  832;  question  of  ineligi- 
bility of  members;  882;  course  of  Conservative  Re- 
publicans, 882;  protest  of,  888;  address  of  colored 
members  to  General  Terry,  838;  statement  of  Kr. 
Bryant  in  behalf  of  Conservatives,  888;  reply  of  Gen- 
eral Terry,  884;  opinion  of  Supreme  Court,  834;  mem- 
bers declared  ineligible,  884;  organization  of  Hoase, 
884;  seating  of  persons  having  next  highest  vote,  885; 
Governor's  message,  886;  ratification  of  fourteenth 
and  fiftetmth  amendments,  885;  senatorial  question, 
836;  election  of  senators,  886;  stay  law,  886;  Govern- 
or's recommendations  at  April  session,  836;  protest 
of  Conservatives  against  continuation  of  apiHropria- 
tlon  bill,  886;  difficulty  between  Treasurer  and  Gov- 
ernor, 886;  action  of  Congress  on  the  condition  of 
tSSeAn  in  the  State,  887;  conclusions  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Legislature,  837;  bill  concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  State,  887;  views  of  Governor 
Bullock  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Congress,  888; 
reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  888;  message  of 
Governor  Bullock,  888;  adjournment  of  Legislature, 
888;  controversy  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  State 
election,  888;  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Ackernum 
thereon,  889;  passage  of  the  election  law,  889;  pro- 
visions thereof  889, 840;  finances,  840;  bill  establish- 
ing a  system  of  public  instruction,  840;  provisions 
thereof,  841;  election  results,  841;  population,  342; 
agricultural  products,  813. 

Q^rmaffrFrmch  TTor.— Declaration  of  OUivler,  842;  can- 
didature of  Prince  Leopold  as  King  of  Spain,  and  ac- 
tion of  France,  843;  Count  Benedetti  insults  King 
William  at  Ems,  848;  declaration  of  war  by  France, 
843;  letter  of  Pope  to  E^ng  William,  844;  reply  of  the 
King,  844;  neutrality  of  European  powers,  844;  secret 
treaty  in  regard  to  Belgi^yn,  844;  organization  of  the 
two  armies,  344;  battle  of  ^aarbrficken  and  Emper- 
or's dispatch  to  Empress,  845;  map  of  vicinity,  845; 
Moltke's  plan  of  campaign,  845;  battle  ofWeissen- 
burg,  846;  of  WOrtb,  846;  man  of  vicinity,  846;  gen- 
eral war  map,  847;  German  success  at  Soarbrftcken, 
848;  French  army  flills  back,  848;  Germans  oonveixe 
on  Metz  to  shut  in  Bazalne,  848;  battle  of  Courcelles, 
849;  map  of  vicinity  of  Metz,  849;  Bazaine  attempts 
to  retire  from  Metz,  849;  Napoleon's  fi&reweU  to  citi- 
zens of  Metz,  860;  battle  of  Vionville,  850;  removal 
of  King'AieadquArters  to  Pont-lk-Mousson,  850;  bat- 
tle of  Gravelotte  and  shutting  up  of  French  in  Metz, 
851;  German  forces  in  France,  852;  aimy  of  invest- 
ment at  Metz,  852;  abandonment  of  Chalons  by 
French,  852;  attempt  of  MacMahon  to  relieve  Ba- 
zaine, and  action  of  Germans  thereon,  862;  battle  of 
Beaumont,  868;  MacMahon  surrounded  at  Sedan,  858; 
capture  of  Bazeilles,  858;  of  Sedan,  854;  map  of  vi- 
cinity of  Sedan,  864;  wounding  of  MacMahon,  855; 
De  Wlmpffen  is\  command,  855;  note  of  Napoleon  to 
William,  proposing  surrender,  856;  reply  of  King, 
466;  negotiations  for  surrender,  866;  signing  of  ca- 
pitulation, 856;  Napoleon's  interview  with  William, 
856;  prisoners  taken,  856;  afihlrs  at  Metz  meantime, 
856;  effect  in  Paris  of  surrender  at  Sedan,  866;  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  857;  recognition  of;  by  United 
States  and  other  countries,  867;  proceedings  of  Pro- 
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visional  Gtoyemment,  857;  Qennans  march  on  Paris, 
.  857;  removal  of  Steiomets,  868;  aarrender  of  Btrae- 
boor;^,  856, 861 ;  capltalation  of M^tz,  858;  French  Qot- 
emment  accuse  Bazaine  of  treason,  858;  surrender 
of  Yerdon,  859;  Inyestment  of  Paris,  859;  map  of  vi- 
cinity, 859;  circolars  of  Favre  to  French  diplomatic 
agents,  800;  Bismarck's  circular  defining  condition 
upon  which  peace  might  be  made,  860;  negotiations 
between  Favre  and  Bismarck,  860;  sumnder  of  Tool, 
860;  organization  of  new  armies  by  the  French,  861; 
fighting  in  vicinity  of  Lyons,  862;  Garibaldi  enters 
France,  86S;  oiganices  Army  of  the  Vosges,  862;  Yon 
Werder^s  operations  at  D^on,  863;  Yon  der  Tann 
marches  agtdnst  Army  ot  the  Loire,  868;  battle  of 
Astenay,  868;  capture  of  Orleans,  864;  capture  of 
Soissons,  864;  operations  of  besieging  force  after 
surrender  of  Hets,  864;  operations  of  French  under 
Aurelles  de  Paladines,  865;  battle  of  Beamne-la-Ro- 
lande,  865;  reoccupation  of  Orleans  by  Germans,  866; 
great  sortie  firom  Paris  by  Trocha,  866;  successes  of 
Mantenffel  against  French  Army  of  the  North,  866; 
Government  transllsrred  firom  Tours  to  Bordeaux, 
866;  operations  against  Chanzy,  866;  capture  of 
Tours,  867;  various  military  operations  at  dose  of 
year,  867;  capitulation  of  Paris  and  close  o  fwar,  867. 
(8ee  page  277.) 

Germany.— 'BUBtory^  868;  formation  of  North-German  Con- 
federation and  (German  Empire,  868;  area  and  popula- 
tion of  various  States,  866;  nationality  of  people,  868; 
statistics  as  to  religious  belief  of  different  States, 
869;  debt  of  North-German  Confederation,  869;  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  of  States,  860;  revenue,  869; 
contributions  by  various  States,  869;  expenditures, 
869;  army  budget,  869;  army,  870;  inAtntry,  870;  cav- 
alry, 870;  field-artillery,  870;  army  of  reserve,  870; 
garrisons,  871;  total  strength  of  army,  871;  non-com- 
batants in  army,  871;  entire  German  army,  871;  navy, 
*  871;  merchant  fleet  of  North  Germany,  871;  ZoUve- 
rein,  871;  parts  excluded  therefirom,  871;  duties,  872; 
railroads,  872;  postal  statistics,  872;  telctrraphs,  872; 
consumption  of  raw  cotton,  872;  cotton  manuiiactur- 
ing,  872;  opening  of  North-German  Parliament,  872; 
speech  of  King  of  Prussia,  872;  Baden  seeks  admis- 
sion, 873;  proceedings  of  Parliament,  878;  King^s 
speech  at  closing  of,  878;  meeting  of  Customs  Parlia- 
ment, 874;  proceedings  of^  874;  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  874;  King  William^  s  speech  at  Berlin,  875; 
opening  of  North-German  Parliament  in  July,  875; 
King^s  speech,  875;  votes  war  credit,  875;  reassembles 
in  November,  875;  speech  of  Minister  Delbrflck,  875; 
treaties  uniting  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemberg  jwith  Con- 
federation, 876;  Parliament  votes  war  credit,  876; 
King  of  Prussia  asked  to  become  Bmperor  of  Ger- 
many, 876;  speedi  of  King  to  deputation  at  Yersailles, 
876;  Hesse-Darmstadt  approves  federal  treaty,  876; 
new  loan,  876;  relations  of  Denmark,  876. 

GoicoxntzA,  Genera]  DoMnroo  i>s.— Birth,  876;  death,  876; 
Cuban  patriot,  376;  attempts  to  liberate  Cuba,  877;  in 
present  revolution,  877. 

GoBTscHAKOTF,  Prluce.— Note  to  European  powers  on 
Eastern  question,  260,  862. 

Gbant,  Ultssbs  S.— Sends  message  to  Congress  on  fif- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  168;  message 
on  the  commercial  marine,  206;  messages  to  Con- 
gress, 629;  serenaded,  725;  his  speech,  726;  proclama- 
tions on  neutrality,  726. 

Qbaitvzlls,  Earl.— Keply  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  East- 
em  question,  260. 

Oreat  Britain,  or  the  United  Kingdom  qf  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.^Area^  877 ;  population,  877  ;  Govern- 


ment, 877;  ministry,  877;  House  of  Commons,  877; 
Irish  peace-preservation  bill,  877;  Irish  land-reform 
bill,  877;  education  bill,  877;  course  as  to  Continental 
war  and  Black  Sea  question,  877;  relations  with 
United  States,  877;  Joint  high  commission,  878;  rail- 
roads, 878;  revenue,  878;  expenditure,  878;  army,  879; 
regulars,  879;  Indian  army,  879;  militia,  879;  yeoman- 
ry camlry,  879;  volunteer  force,  879;  navy,  879;  gov- 
ernment of,  879;  armored  ships,  880;  loss  of  the  Cap- 
tain, 880;  imports,  880;  exports,  880;  shipping,  880; 
metals,  880;  educational  statistics,  880;  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  880;  in  Scotland,  889;  in  Ireland, 
880;  Government  grants  to,  880;  Alabama  dalms,  227; 
Canadian  fisheries,  228;  northwest  boundary  of 
United  States,  280;  shipment  of  precious  metals  to 
India,  401. 

6'rMC0.— Government,  881;  area,  881;  population,  881; 
principal  cities,  881;  revenue,  881;  expenditure,  881; 
debt,  881;  army,  381;  navy,  881;  imports,  881;  ex- 
ports, 881;  entrances  and  clearances  in  Greek  ports 
in  1865,  881;  merchant  fleet  in  1866,  881;  railroads, 
881 ;  brigandage,  881 ;  murder  of  English  tourists,  881 ; 
action  of  Government  against  brigands,  881;  repre- 
sentations of  foreign  powers,  881;  resignation  of 
Minister  of  War,  888;  capture  of  brigacds,  882;  in- 
vestigation of  England  and  Italy  into  causes  of  mur- 
der, 882;  cabinet  crisis,  882;  indemnity  demanded  of 
Greece,  882;  earthquake  in  archipelago,  882;  tele- 
graph cable  lh)m  Athens  to  Syra,  882. 

Gbieb,  Bobebt  Coopeb,  LL.  D.— American  Jurist,  882; 
birth,  882 ;  death,  882;  early  career,  882;  Justice  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  882. 

GwUemala,'^9ee  Central  America.) 


Hamdurg.^QoTernment,  882;  area,  882;  population,  882; 
revenue,  882;  debt,  882;  imports,  888;  shipping,  888; 
merchant  navy,  888;  emigrants,  888. 

Hamun,  HAmnBAi..— Senator  from  Maine,  117;  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  Georgia  bill,  146;  offers  amend- 
ment to  the  enforcement  bill,  181. 

Habpxb,  Joseph  Wbslet.— Birth,  383;  death,  968;  print- 
er, 888;  publisher,  388;  character,  883. 

f'oyM.— Area,  888;  population,  888;  President,  884;  min- 
istry, 884;  United  States  minister  to,  884;  paper 
money,  884;  counterfeit  money,,  884;  public  debt, 
884;  capture  of  Salnave,  884;  his  execution,  884; 
amnesty,  884;  National  Assembly,  884;  a^nstment 
of  debts  of  late  Government,  884;  sale  of  war-ves- 
sels, 885;  message  of  President  at  close  of  Legisla- 
ture, 886;  commerce,  effect  of  European  war  on, 
885;  increased  imports  from  United  States,  885. 

Hebtzen,  Alexampsb.— Birth,  885;  death,  886;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  885;  exiled  to  Siberia,  885;  revo- 
lutionary writer,  885;  works,  885. 

Sette'I>armgtadt.—Qovemment,  885;  area,  885;  popula- 
tion, 886;  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratifies  treaty  of  an- 
nexation to  North  Germany,  876;  votes  extraordinary 
war  credit,  885. 

HnfXAK,  Joel,  LL.D.— Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut,  885;  birth,  885;  death,  885;  abiUty  as 
a  Judge,  886. 

HnoHoocK,  BrHAN  Auak.— Birth,  886;  death,  886;  grand- 
son of  Ethan  Allen,  886;  student  and  instructor  at 
West  Point,  886;  in  Florida  and  Mexican  Wars,  886; 
in  war  of  rebellion,  886;  friend  of  President  Lincoln, 
886;  Bwedenboiglan,  886;  literary  productions,  886. 

Hoab,  B.  Bockwood.— Besigns  as  Attomey-GkncraJ,  727 
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Simdvras.-^See  Centred  America.) 

HowABD,  Jacob  M.— Senator  from  Micbigan,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  bill,  134;  on  the  reaolntlon  to  admit  Virginia, 
150. 

HCosL,  Kabl  Auezandeb  Akselx,  Baron  von.— Birth, 
886;  death,  886;  at  Unlyersity  of  Heidelberg,  886;  in 
Napoleonic  ware,  886;  scientific  tour  to  Aeia,  Africa, 
and  Aastralla,  886;  Austrian  minister  alf  Florence, 
887;  works,  887. 

Sungary^—^OYernmeni,  887;  revenne,  887;  expenditures, 
887;  railroads,  887;  telegraphs,  897;  laws  passed  In 
Diet,  887;  pablic  instnction,  887;  religions  liberty, 
887;  tobacco  monopoly,  887;  position  as  to  Franco- 
Pmssian  War,  887;  nationality  qneation,  887;  discon> 
tentofSlayi,887;  Croatian  diet,  887;  proposed  Slayic 
confederation,  887;  Nazarenes,  a  new  religions  sect, 
887;  their  tenets,  887;  their  position  as  to  Lord's  Sup- 
per, 888;  matrimony,  888;  Sunday,  888. 

HuTToir,  Abhahaw  B.— Instmctor  of  deaf-mutes,  888; 
birth,  888;  death,  888;  graduates  at  Union  College, 
888;  studies  law,  888;  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  888;  assistant  teacher  at  Pennsylvania  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  888;  career  as  teacher,  888;  acquire- 
ments, 888. 

BydrauUePipe.—V%Q  in  Oallfomia  mining,  388;  cast-iron, 
888;  wrought-iroD,  888 ;  sheet-iron  pipes,  888;  use  of 
latter  by  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  888;  at  Cher- 
okee mines,  888;  dimensions  of  pipe,  888;  manage- 
ment of,  889;  manufacture,  889. 


i2UflOi«.— Constitutional  Convention,  889;  constitution  as 
agreed  upon,  889;  bill  of  rights,  889;  distribution  of 
governmental  powers,  890;  elections,  890;  oath  of 
members  of  Assembly,  890;  senators,  890;  representa- 
tives, 890;  apportionment  of;  890;  power  of  Legisla- 
ture to  incur  indebtedness  and  appropriate  money 
limited,  890;  pay  of  members,  890;  special  legislation, 
890;  lotteries,  891;  protection  of  minors,  891;  terms 
of  office,  891;  duties  of  Qovemor,  891;  veto-power, 
391;  Judiciary,  891;  attempt  to  have  Judges  appointed 
by  Governor,  891;  proposed  innovation  in  powers  of 
Juries  in  criminal  cases,'  891;  Judges  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  defects  In  laws,  892;  right  of  suflEhigcl^893; 
woman  snflhige,  898;  action  of  convention  on,  392; 
protest  against,  892;  public  schools,  888;  no  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  sectarian  purposes,  893;  taxes, 
896;  government  of  counties,  888;  corporations,  893; 
State  bank  prohibited,  893;  railroad  companies,  893; 
competing  lines  forbidden  to  consolidate,  394;  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  railroad  property,  894; 
militia,  894;  warehouses,  894;  responsibility  of  rail- 
road companies  to  shippers,  894;  amendments  of  con- 
stitution, 894;  minority  representation,  895;  town 
and  county  subscriptions  to  railroads,  895;  provisions 
as  to  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  885;  Illinois  and  Itfich- 
igan  Canal,  895;  Federal  relations,  895;  power  of  se- 
cession, 895;  removal  of  national  capital,  896;  ratifi- 
cation of  amendments  to  Federal  Constitution,  896; 
election  upon  Constitution,  896;  proclamation  of 
Governor  announcing  result,  396;  election  of  Judges, 
896;  Governor  apportions  members  of  Assembly, 
896;  Bepublican  State  Convention,  896;  nominees, 
896;  resolutions,  896;  Democratic  Convention,  897; 
nominees,  897;  resolutions,  897;  finances,  898;  debt, 
898;  value  of  property,  898;  taxes,  898;  education,  898; 
Normal  University,  898;  Industrial  University,  898; 
charitable    Instituttons,    898;    Reform-School,    398; 


Penltentiazy,  898;    election   returns,  899;   United 
States  census,  899;  population  of  Chicago,  899;  of 
.  Peoria,  899;  of  Qpilncy,  899;  of  Springfield,  8991 

Jndkty  BrUithn—Kng^  890;  population,  890;  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  year  ending  March  81,  1809,  889; 
same  for  year  ending  March  81, 1870, 809;  taxation, 
400;  debt,  400;  e3q[>orts  and  Imports,  400;  articles  of 
export,  400;  ndlroad  capital,  400;  commnnicatioo, 
400;  line  firom  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  400;  telegraphic 
oommunicatioo  with  Bnrope,  400;  message  of  Vice- 
roy to  President  of  United  States,  400;  telegraphic 
cables,  400;  increased  cultivation  of  cotton,  400;  effbcts 
of;  400;  Ikmine,  400;  deaths  firom  starvation,  401; 
traffic  iBia  Suez  Canal,  401;  shipments  of  precious 
metals  firom  Great  Britain,  401;  political  distnrb- 
anoes,  401;  new  government  for  Assam,  401;  com- 
merce with  Yarkand,  401;  with  East  Toorkistaa,  401; 
Russian  opentiona  in  East  Toorkistan,  401;  cholcn, 
401. 

/lultono.— Federal  census,  402;  population  of  cities,  40S; 
agricultural  products,  402;  mineral  resources,  402; 
debt,  402;  receipts  and  disbursements,  402;  edncar 
tion,  402;  Agricultural  College,  402;  Democratic  Com- 
venUon,  408;  nominees  and  resolutionB,  408;  Bepub- 
lican Convention,  406;  nominees,  403;  resolutions,  408; 
Wabasb  and  Erie  Canal  question,  404;  election  re- 
turns, 404;  colored  Jurymen,  405;  movement  to  in- 
crease number  ot  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  405;  di- 
vorce laws,  405;  Governor's  recommendations  as  to, 
405. 

ibu^.— History,  405;  population  elnce  1888,  406;  United 
States  census  of  1870, 406;  i)opulatlon  of  dties,  406; 
development  of  resources,  406;  agriculture,  406;  im- 
migration, 406;  Board  of  Immigration,  406;  appoint- 
ment and  duties,  406;  action  of  railroad  companies 
on,  407;  meeting  of  Legislature,  407;  bUls  paased^ 
407;  appropriations,  407;  ratification  of  fliteentli 
amendment,  407;  woman  suffrage,  407;  prohibitory 
law,  407;  Constitutional  Convention,  407, 409;  ndlroad 
legislation,  407;  town  and  city  aid  to  railroads,  408; 
action  of  courts  upon,  406;  Democratic  Convention, 
408;  nominees,  406;  resolutions,  408;  Republican 
Convention,  406;  nominees,  406;  resolutions,  406; 
election  returns,  409;  State  inetitntions,  409. 

ito/y.— Royal  IkmHy,  409;  ministry,  409;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 409;  nationality  of,  409;  divisions  according 
to  language,  409;  according  to  sex,  409;  revenue,  409; 
expenditures,  409;  interest  on  debt,  409;  army,  409; 
navy,  410;  commerce,  410;  merchant  marine,  410; 
raUroads  and  telegraphs,  410;  annexation  of  Papal 
States,  279,  410;  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  410; 
excitement  among  people,  410;  negotiations  with 
Pope,  410;  letter  of  King  to  Pope,  410;  reply  thereto, 
411;  General  Cadoma  ordered  to  enter  city,  411; 
Pope's  ordera  to  Zouavee,  411;  surrender  of  Rome, 
411;  terms  of  capitulation,  411;  protest  of  Pope,  412; 
address  of  General  Kanzler  to  Papal  troops,  41S;  pioe- 
lamation  of  General  Cadoma  to  Romans,  413;  pro- 
visional government  of  Rome,  418;  pleblscitnm,  418; 
treaty  of  1864 between  France  and  Italy,  418;  protest  of 
Pope  to  cardinals,  413;  result  of  pleblscltum,  414;  posi- 
tion of  Pravlsional  Government  of  France,  414;  proc- 
lamation of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  taking  possession 
of  Papal  States,  414;  Pope  refhses  to  leave  Rome,  415; 
statement  of  Minister  of  Finance  to  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, 415;  new  loan,  415;  desire  of  people  of  Nice  to 
reunite  with  Italy,  415;  election  of  new  Parliament, 
415;  election  of  Duke  of  Aosta  to  Spanish  throne, 
415;  King's  speech  at  opening  of  new  Parliament, 
415;  removal  of  capital  to  Rome,  416. 
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•Topan.— BelatiooB  with  United  States,  281;  Goyeminciit, 
410;  Fnited  States  minlBter  at,  416;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 416;  revenue,  416;  army,  416;  commerce  and 
shipping,  416;  articles  of  export  and  Import,  416;  rail- 
road loan,  416;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  417;  budget, 
417;  rice-crop  and  riots,  417;  relations  of  Mikado  and 
Balmloe,  417;  great  fire  at  Teddo,  417;  earthquakes, 
417;  persecution  of  Christians,  417;  court  reception 
of  WlllUun  H.  Seward,  418. 


JTOAKM.— Meeting  and  doings  of  Legislature,  418;  rev- 
enue bill,  418;  Indian  resenratlon  troubles,  418;  Cher- 
okee neutral  lands,  419;  report  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Legislature,  419;  action  thereon,  419;  con- 
gressional  action  as  to  sale  of  Indian  reserved  lands, 
4S0;  Bepnblican  Convention,  490;  nominees,  430;  res- 
olutions, 480;  defeat  of  Sidney  Clarke  as  candidate 
for  Congress,  420;  card  of  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee on  alleged  attempt  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  disrupt  the 
party,  421;  Democratic  nominations,  421;  election  re- 
turns, 421;  United  States  census,  421;  finances,  421; 
education,  421;  cliaritable  and  reformatory  Institu- 
tions, 422;  railroads,  423. 

EzacpxB,  Bight  Bev.  Jaoksoh.— Birth,  432;  death,  422; 
career,  422. 

KsvnsvDT,  JoHir  PEEn»LETOK.— Birth,  423;  death,  483; 
political  career,  4SSi;  literary  works,  428. 

JT^n^ili^.— Population,  438;  State  valuation,  428;  debt, 
423;  United  States  cen|QS,  434;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, 424;  Penitentiary,  484;  school  revenue,  425; 
meeting  of  Legislature,  ^5;  school  legislation,  426; 
insurance,  435;  incorporation  law,  425;  insurance 
bureau,  436;  general  incorporation  law,  ^6;  railroad 
legislation,  436;  Kn-kluzKlan,  436;  Govemor^s  mes- 
sage thereon,  437;  Immigration,  437;  flfteentb  amend- 
ment celebration,  437;  resolutions,  437;  political  can- 
vass, 428. 

Kino,  Austin  A.— Birth,  438;  death,  428;  career,  428. 

KiNOSLZT,  Bight  Bev.  CALvnr.—Blrth,  438;  death,  438; 
career,  428. 


Lawoestins,  ALEZAin>itE  Ceeablbs  Anatolb  Albzis, 
Marquis  de.— Birth,  439;  death,  489;  career,  439. 

Lawbsnob,  WiLUAic.— Bepresentative  fh>m  Ohio,  117; 
offers  amendment  to  Georgia  bill,  148. 

Lie,  Bobebt  Edwabd.— Birth,  439;  death,  439;  at  West 
Point,  429;  early  career,  429;  resigns  commission  in 
army  at  outbreak  of  the  war,  480;  letter  to  sister 
on,  480;  Joins  Confederacy,  480;  placed  in  command 
of  Confederate  armies,  480;  defence  of  Bichmond, 
431;  surrender,  481;  address  on  taking  leave  of  hla 
army,  481;  president  of  Washington  College,  433. 

Lemon,  M4BK.~Birth,  482;  death,  483;  career,  483. 

Leopold  n.,  Jean  Joseph  Ferdinand  Chahlbs,  ez- 
O rand-duke  of  Tuscany.— Birth,  482;  death,  482; 
driven  out  by  revolution,  482;  attainments  as  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  483. 

Looan,  John  A.— Representative  fh)m  Illinois,  117;  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  the  resolution  on  Cnba,  196. 

Xld^ria.— Government,  438;  foreign  relations,  438;  com- 
merce, 488;  Imports,  438;  Immigration  of  negroes 
ft-om  America,  433;  condition  of  schools,  488. 

Literature  and  lAterary  Progress  in  1870.— Number  and 


character  of  publications,  488;  causes  adverse  to  lit- 
ers ly  pursuits,  488;  change  In  the  law  of  copyright, 
484;  International  copyright,  484;  theology  and  re- 
ligion, 484;  descriptive  and  critical  notices  of  the 
most  Important  productions  of  the  year,  484-486; 
Christian  Examiner  deftmct,  480;  Its  place  taken  by 
Old  and  New^  486;  popular  commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  486;  list  of  theological  publications,  486,  487; 
poetry,  487;  list  of  titles  of  poems  published,  438; 
history,  488;  notices  of  important  works,  488;  list  of 
historical  publications,  439;  biography,  489;  works 
noticed,  489;  list  of  titles,  440;  philosophy,  440; 
science,  441;  travel,  441;  social  science  and  reform, 
442;  classical,  443;  literature  of  the  temperance  re- 
form, 413;  Bible  in  public  schools,  448;  law,  448;  clas- 
sical and  other  text-books,  448;  list  of  text-books, 
444;  medicine,  444;  the  usefhl  arts,  445;  music  and 
art,  446;  fiction,  446;  miscellaneous,  446;  notices  of 
productions,  446-448;  list,  448;  republications,  448; 
novels,  448;  In  biography,  449;  In  science  and  phi- 
losophy, 449;  In  theology,  449;  in  art,  criticism,  and 
general  literature,  449. 

LoNQSTKBET,  ATTeuBTirs  BALDWIN,  LL.  B. — American 
Jurist  and  author,  460;  birth,  450;  death,  460;  early 
life,  460;  career,  460;  political  writings,  460. 

Lopez,  Francisco  Solano.— Dictator  and  President  of 
the  Bepubllc  of  Paraguay,  450;  birth,  460;  death,  450; 
parentage,  460;  career,  451;  war  with  Brazil,  461; 
killed  in  battle,  451. 

LoBD,  Nathan.— American  clergyman,  461;  birth,  451; 
death,  451;  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  451;  his 
administration,  461;  character,  453;  works,  463. 

Z<niM(ina.— General  tranquillity,  463;  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  the  results  of  reconstruction,  453;  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  462;  vetoes  by  the  Governor,  453; 
extra  session  of  Legislature  called,  458;  purposes 
stated  by  Governor,  463;  passage  of  the  **  education 
bill,"  468;  provisions  thereof,  468;  new  charter  for 
New  Orleans,  468;  new  election  law,  468;  provisions, 
468;  objections  thereto,  454;  amended  and  passed, 
454;  State  aid  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Chatta- 
nooga Ballroad,  454;  legal  reforms,  454;  changes  con 
coming  writs  of  injunction  and  mandamus,  454;  dis- 
satlsfiiction  on  account  of  legislative  appropriations, 
454;  meeting  of  citizens  at  New  Orleans,  454;  Gov- 
ernor Warmouth*s  response  to  committee  thereof, 
466;  hostility  between  Governor  Warmouth  and 
Auditor  Wlckliffe,  465;  chaiges  of  corruption  against 
the  latter,  466;  his  Impeachment,  466;  the  "  slaughter- 
house" litigation,  456;  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court,  466;  school  Amd,  466;  controversy  concerning 
the  same.  In  New  Orleans,  466;  Peabody  Educational 
Pund,  466;  views  of  Dr.  Sears  thereon,  467;  political 
conventions,  497;  admission  of  colored  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention,  467;  election  results,  457; 
constitutional  amendments,  457;  iinances,  458;  Peni- 
tentiary, 468;  rice  crops  for  ten  years,  468;  culture 
and  varieties  of  rice,  468;  production  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  468;  crops  of  sugar  for  twenty  years,  468; 
cotton  crop,  468;  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  458; 
Federal  census,  ^9. 

ZtiM«rayi«.— Statistical  view  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in# 
North  America,  469;  dlvlsions-of  American  Lutherans, 
459;  General  Council,  469;  General  Synod,  460;  Gen- 
eral Synod  In  North  America,  460;  Synods  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Norwegian  Synod, 
460;  BuiBilo  Synod  and  German  Synod,  460;  Inde- 
pendent synods,  460;  synopsis  of  synods,  congrega- 
tions, and  communicants,  firom  the  year  1828,  460; 
Lutheran  papers,  460;  fourth  general  meeting  of  the 
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General  CoimcU,  460;  views  of  tlie  Council  concern- 
Ing  fandamental  erroriets,  461. 
Luxemlmrff.-'QoYeTnment^  461;  area  and  popniation,  461; 
ecclesiastical  statistics,  461;  revenue,  461 ;  expend!- 
tare,  461;  debt,  461;  railroads,  461;  neutrality,  461; 
Prnssia  not  bound  to  respect,  461;  note  of  Bismarck 
thereon,  461;  attitude  of  England  on  the  Pnusio- 
Luxembarg  question,  468. 


M 


Maclibe,  Daniel,  R.  A.— British  painter,  462;  birth,  462; 
death,  463;  early  training,  462;  paintings,  462. 

Jfa/n^.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  462;  legislation,  46S; 
Federal  census,  468;  Republican  Convention,  468; 
resolutions,  463;  Democratic  Convention  and  roaolu- 
tions,  468;  election  results,  468;  classification  of 
Legislature,  464;  common  schools,  464;  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, 464;  Beform  School,  464;  Insane  Hospital, 
464;  finances,  464;  debt,  464;  sales  of  liquors,  464; 
State  banks,  464;  savings-banks,  464;  loans,  406; 
Swedish  colony,  466;  litigation  concerning  Maine 
Central  Railroad,  465. 

J/an.— His  stature  and  bulk,  investigations  of  Dr.  Beddoe, 
465;  general  summary  for  Great  Britain,  465;  results 
with  reference  to  occupations,  465;  results  as  to  lu- 
natics and  criminals,  466;  effect  of  locality,  466;  dif- 
ference of  race,  466;  effect  of  climate  and  of  diet, 
466;  inferiority  of  town  to  country  people,  467;  rela- 
tion between  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  467. 

iTary^smf.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  467;  rejection  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  467;  school  law,  467;  **  oyster 
war"  with  Virginia,  467;  railroads,  467;  report  of 
committee  of  City  Council  of  Baltimore  on  Danville 
and  Lynchburg  Railroad,  468;  ordinance  granting  aid 
to  same,  468;  railroads,  468;  election  returns,  468; 
celebration  of  ratification  of  fifteenth  amendment,  468; 
resolutions  of  colored  citizens,  468;  communication 
of  Republican  State  Committee  to  Governor  Bowie, 
requesting  him  to  call  extra  session  of  Legislature, 
469;  reply  of  the  Governor,  469;  finances,  469;  schools, 
469;  expenses  and  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
several  counties,  470;  statistics  of  city  of  Baltimore, 
470;  United  States  census,  470;  population  of  Balti- 
more, 470. 

J/awacAuMM«.~Meeting  of  Legislature,  470;  biennial  ses- 
sions recommended  by  Governor,  470;  prohibitory 
law,  470;  act  requiring  assessors  of  cities  and  towns 
to  make  return  of  indebtedness  thereof,  470;  eight 
hour  and  ten  hour  laws,  470;  Knights  of  St  Crispin, 
470;  Boston,  Hartford  and  Brie  Railroad,  471;  report 
of  committee  of  council  on  management  of,  471; 
^naucial  condition  of,  471;  fhrther  State  aid  sought, 
vn. ;  passage  of  act  granting  it,  471 ;  veto  of  Governor, 
471;  proceedings  in  Supreme  Court  against  the  com- 
pany, 472;  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  United  States 
courts,  472;  finances,  472;  debt,  472;  deposits  in  sav- 
ings-banks, 472;  recommendations  of  Governor  as  to, 
472;  Hoosac  Tunnel,  472;  railroad  statistics,  472;  re- 
port of  railroad  commissioners,  478;  xecommenda- 
^  lions  of,  478;  purchase  of  railroads  by  State,  473; 
State  constabulary,  478;  politics,  473;  resolutions  of 
Prohibitory  party,  478;  of  Labor  Reform  party,  474; 
Republican  Convention  and  nominees,  474;  resolu- 
tions, 474;  resolutions  and  nominations  of  Democratic 
Convention,  475;  Woman  Suffk«ge  Convention,  476; 
resolutions,  476;  presentation  of  memorial  to  Re- 
publican Convention,  476;  action  thereon,  476;  action 
of  Democratic  Convention  on  same,  477;  election  re- 


sults, 477;  decrease  in  pauperism,  477;  almshouse  at 
Tewksbury,  477;  at  Bridgewater,  477;  at  Monson,  477; 
lunatic  hospital  at  Northampton,  477;  at  Taunton, 
478;  causes  of  insanity,  478;  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor- 
cester, 478;  State-prison,  478;  report  of  warden,  478; 
State  Reform  School  at  Westboropgh,  478;  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  479;  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble 
minded  Youth,  479;  education  of  Idiots,  479;  Inebriate 
Asylum,  479;  public  schools,  479;  Federal  census, 
479;  population  of  Boston,  479. 

Mattebws,  Jjjcbs  M.,  D.  D.— Birth,  479;  death,  479;  ca- 
reer, 479. 

McClxnto<k,  Rev.  Johf,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Birth,  479;  death, 
470;  scholarship,  480;  patriotism,  480;  literary  pro- 
dncUons,  48QL 

MfcuMiB,  Pbosfer.— Birth,  480;  death,  480;  political  ca- 
reer, 480;  scholarship,  480;  literary  works,  480;  archae- 
ological and  other  works,  481. 

Meiale.— The  Henderson  steel  process,  481;  the  Sherman 
process,  481;  Brady^s  process,  482;  Wheeler's  proceas, 
482;  dephosphorlzation  of  iron,  482;  treatment  of  iron 
with  alkaline  metals,  489;  Russian  cbarcoal-i nm,  483; 
Bessemer  metal,  488;  maUeable  cast-iron,  488;  iron 
and  steel  crystals,  488;  melting  steel  easily,  4S4; 
bronze  guns,  484;  white  brass,  484;  copper  in  birda* 
plumage,  484;  selenium  in  commerolal  copper,  485; 
desilvering  lead,  486;  a  cold-tinning  process,  48S;  tin 
in  California,  486;  alloys  with  manganese,  486;  alloy 
of  load  with  platinum,  486;  aluminium  weights,  486; 
metallic  zirconium,  486;  silver  and  the  chlorine  treat- 
ment, 486;  reducing  silver  with  zinc,  487;  daadet^a 
silver  process,  487;  economical  gold-working,  487. 

MethocUtts.—^etiiodiBt  Episcopal  Church,  488;  statistics, 
488;  vote  on  lay  delegatlw,  489;  Book  Concern  irreg- 
ularities, 489;  iinances,  488;  missions,  489;  general 
summary,  489,  490;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South— conference,  491;  memorial  from  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  reunion,  491;  action  of  conf)er- 
ence,  491;  missions,  491;  relations  with  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  481;  colored  conferences,  491;  ata- 
tistics,  402;  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburdi — 
organization,  492;  constitution,  492;  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church— meeting  of  conference,  492;  action  on 
reunion  with  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches,  498;  delegates  firom  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  483;  statistics,  498;  AMcan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnroh,  488;  Free  Methodist  Church,  493; 
Welsh  Calvinistlc  Methodists,  493;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada,  498;  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  498;  Primitive  Metiiodists,  498;  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches,  498;  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion, 496;  Methodist  Reform  Union,  494. 

JKwte>.— Government,  491;  area,  494;  popniation,  494; 
population  of  cities,  484;  budget,  494;  imports  and 
exports,  494;  shipping,  494;  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
494;  political  situation,  494;  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions, 484;  exactions  of  revolutionists,  495;  action  of 
Government,  496;  suppression  of  revolt,  495;  opening 
of  Congress,  496;  message  of  President,  495;  report 
of  Minister  Romero  on  the  "  free  zono,'y96;  claims 
against  Treasury,  490;  suspension  of  writ  of  habeoM 
corpus^  496;  amendment  to  Constitution  creating  Sen- 
ate, 496;  seizure  of  the  Forward,  496  (see  Hdvy,  U.  S.); 
defeat  of  rovolutionary  General  Cardena,  496;  remarks 
of  President  Juarez  on  acljonmment  of  Congrces,  497; 
earthquake,  497;  General  Martinezes  rebellion,  497; 
capture  of  Guaymas  by  revolutionists,  497;  capture 
of  the  Forward  by  the  Mohican,  497;  capture  of  rebel 
Generals  Negrete  and  Villa,  497;  reopening  of  Con- 
gress and  message  of  President,  496;  anmeaty  bll]. 
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493;  ezecntlve  order  thereon,  409;  Tehuantepec  route, 
499;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  499. 

Iiiehigan.—^lectioa  rettims,  600;  constltotional  amend- 
ments, 600;  town,  city,  and  coanty  aid  to  railroads, 
600;  finances,  601;  sonrces  of  reyenne,  601;  items  of 
disbursement,  601;  debt,  602;  valnation  of  property, 
60S;  school  statistics,  602;  Normal  School,  602;  super- 
intendent^s  report  oncompnlsoryedacation,  602;  nni- 
versity,  608;  railroads,  608;  yltal  statistics,  603;  Uni- 
ted States  censas,  608;  Institntion  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
the  Blind,  608;  statistics  of,  for  decennial  period,  604; 
causes  or,  SOi\  hereditary  character,  601;  natlylty  of 
inmates,  604;  salt,  606;  lamber,  605;  iron  and  copper, 
606;  State-prison,  606;  Reform  School,  60S. 

HiUiBB,  WiLLiAic  AiiLSir,  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.— Birth, 
606;  deaths  506;  career,  606. 

JffniiMota.— Political  affairs,  606;  Democratic  resolntions, 
606;  tariff  question,  606;  election  returns,  606;  meet- 
ing and  doings  of  Legislature,  606;  liquor  law,  606; 
coOperatiye  associations,  607;  iniemal-improTement 
lands,  60T;  woman  sufThige,  607;  finances,  607;  agri- 
cultural progress,  607;  statistics,  606;  tmber-plant- 
ing--Govcmor*s  recommendatioD,  606;  lumber,  min- 
erals, etc.,  608;  education,  608;  ichool-ftmd,  606; 
normal  schools  and  uniTersity,  609;  charitable  institu- 
tions, 609;  immigration,  669;  enrolment  of  the  organ- 
ized militia,  610;  railroads,  610;  fircight  and  passenger 
tariff;  610;  views  of  the  people,  610;  constitutional 
amendments,  610;  population,  611. 

JiiuisHppL—StAte  government  commenced,  611;  €k>v- 
emor's  message,  611;  action  of  Legislature,  611; 
chancery  courts,  612;  firee  schools,  612;  act  to  provide 
for  Issuing  certificates  of  indebtedness  by  State,  612; 
militia  law,  618;  exemption  law,  618;  act  in  regard  to 
defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  homicide,  618;  tax-bill, 
613;  flnanoes,  614;  lands  sold  for  delinquent  taxes, 
614;  charitable  institutions,  614;  question  ofcolor  in, 
614;  railroads,  615;  immigration,  615;  constitution 
of  **  Central  Immigration  Society,**  616;  population, 
616;  agrienUnral  products  of  six  counties,  616. 

JIZMOuri.— Political  history  during  ISTOi,  616;  decision  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  test-oath,  617;  Grata 
Brown  movement,  617;  constitutional  amendments 
enfranchising  rebels,  617;  sectarian  appropriations 
forbidden,  618;  Democratic  address,  618;  Republican 
Convention,  619;  resolutions  proposed,  619;  split, 
519;  resolutions  and  nominees  of  radical  wing,  680; 
same  of  "  bolters,**  620;  action  of  President  Grant, 
690;  resolntions  of  radical  county  convention,  621; 
Governor  HcC1uif^*s  letter  defining  his  position,  621; 
result  of  election,  621;  Brownie  address  after  elec- 
tion, 521;  meeting  of  Legislature,  622;  education,  622; 
United  States  census,  622;  commerce  of  St.  Louis, 
622;  manufactures  in  the  city,  628;  mining  interests 
of  the  State,  628;  railroads,  623;  finances,  628;  school- 
fand,  528;  penitentiary,  621. 

MUraiUeur  and  GatUng  Oun^  TAtf.— Experiments  of  Brit- 
ish War-Office,  524;  superiority  of  Gatling  gun,  624; 
construction  of,  624;  working  of,  625;  photograph,  626; 
Foeberry-Montigny  mitraillenr,  686;  description  and 
working  of,  526;  photograph,  626. 

HONTALEXBERT,     CHABLES    FoBBSS    BE   TTBOK,    CoUUt 

de.— Birth,  626;  death,  526;  early  career,  696;  liberal 
In  politics,  627;  writings,  627;  letters  to  Swiss  stu- 
dents on  institutions  of  United  States,  627;  views  on 
papal  infonibllity,  628. 

Mont  Cfenis  TVinne/.— Completion  of,  828. 

HoBTOxr,  Oliveb  P.— Senator  from  Indiana,  117;  offers 
an  amendment  to  Georgia  bin,  120;  on  Georgia  bill, 
120-125,'  on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  186-188,  147; 


on  the  admission  of  Yii^La,  149, 150;  on  naturalizing 
Chinese,  195. 

N 

Nadjji,  Rev.  Bbbkabd  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Birth,  628; 
death,  628;  career,  628. 

Nafolbon  nL— New*Tear*s  speech,  808;  note  to  minis- 
try on  senatus  consultum,  809;  proclamation  con- 
cerning plebiscite,  812;  speech  to  Corps  L^gielatif  on 
result  of,  818.    (See  Oermat^French  War.) 

Navy^  United  SUUea,—Qenen\  summary,  588;  loss  of 
Oneida,  628 ;  number  of  vessels.  628 :  marine  corps, 
629;  expenditures,  629;  divisions  of  navigable  waters 
into  crnising-stations,  680 ;  North  Atlantic  Station, 
680;  Pacific  Station,  680;  European  Station,  680;  de- 
struction of  the  pirate  Forward,  680;  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  681 ;  submarine  torpedo,  681 ;  yacht- 
race  between  the  Cambria  and  Dauntless,  681. 

iiTdftroAto.— Population,  681;  State  capital,  631;  Federal 
census,  681, 682;  immigration,  632;  school  fhnds,  632; 
railroads,  682;  election  results,  588. 

N0therUmd9.—AntL  and  population,  688 j  births,  638; 
deaths,  638,  marriages,  638;  budget,  684;  budget  for 
the  colonies,  684;  army,  684;  marine,  584;  imports 
and  exports,  684;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  684; 
colonial  debt,  684;  exports  Arom  Java  and  Sumatra, 
634;  measures  passed  by  the  Chambers,  681;  visit  of 
the  King  to  Amsterdam,  684;  opening  of  the  States- 
General,  586;  the  King*s  speech  Arom  the  throne,  685; 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela,  686. 

iVtftKUto.— Area,  686;  Federal  census,  585;  minerals,  685; 
election  results,  685. 

J\r«to  ^ampsft^r^.— Decrease  in  population,  585;  Federal 
census,  686;  political  parties,  686;  nominations  and 
resolutions  of  Democratic  Convention,  586;  of  Re- 
publican Convention,  686;  rupture  In  Temperance 
party,  687;  resolutions  and  platform  of  Temperance 
party,  687,  688;  convention  of  Labor-Reform  party, 
688;  nominations  uid  platform,  639;  election  results, 
689;  finances,  689;  reduction  of  tax  recommended, 
639;  claims  against  General  Government,  539;  sus- 
pension of  encampment  of  militia  in  May,  540;  mili- 
tia enrolment,  610;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  compa- 
nies, 610;  sources  of  revenue,  640;  savings-banks, 
640;  charitable  institutions,  510:  State  Reform  School, 
640;  Penitentiary,  611;  geological  survey,  511;  legis- 
lation, 641. 

Ntw  J!»vey.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  641;  legislation, 
641;  reftised  to  ratify  fifteenth  amendment,  641;  Chi- 
nese labor,  641;  election  for  membon  of  Legislature 
and  of  Congress,  542;  Bergen  **  Tunnel  war,"  642; 
finances,  642;  school  Amd,  642;  public  schools,  642; 
public  institutions,  842;  Alitia,  642;  pilot  system, 
648;  Federal  census,  648. 

Nw>  27>rifc. —Political  complexion  of  Legishiture,  648;  re- 
peal of  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
648;  new  excise  law,  648;  provisions  of  New-York 
City  Charter,  648;  rapid  transit  through  New-Tork 
City,  644;  public  instroction,  644;  finances  of  same, 
644;  canals,  544;  resolutioDS  concerning  management 
of  canals,  645;  contracting  board  abolished,  545; 
length  of  canal,  545;  tonnage  of  canals  and  railroads 
compared,  546 ;  work  on  canals,  646;  Republican  Ju- 
dicial Convention,  645 ;  resolutions  and  nominations, 
646 ;  Democratic  do.,  646 ;  do.  regular  Convention, 
646 ;  do.  Republican,  616 ;  election,  647 ;  fhnded  debt, 
647;  taxable  property,  648;  insurance  companies, 
648 ;  banks,  648 ;  immigration,  648 ;  census,  649. 

North  Carolina,— Be^rtd6.  disordera,  649;  Govemor*s 
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procIamatloiL,  649 ;  other  piodamAtioiiB,  6fi0;  ureata 
of  Colonel  Kirk,  660 ;  habeas  eorput^  650 ;  decision  of 
the  court,  660;  letter  of  the  Governor,  661 ;  do.  to  the 
Preeident,  651 ;  letter  of  the  President,  661 ;  farther 
proceeding  of  court,  661, 662 ;  United  States  Court, 
66S ;  application  to  the  President  by  the  Governor, 
1X& ;  election,  663 ;  choice  of  Senator,  668 ;  chaxges 
against  the  Governor,  658 ;  acts  of  the  L^slatnre, 
658;  debt,  663;  railroads,  663;  schools,  653;  census, 
.664. 
Norton,  Baitiel  S.— Senator  from  Minnesota,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  1S8;  on  the  Mississippi  biU,  164; 
birth,  664;  career,  664;  death,  664. 


ObUiiaries^  United  State9.—Alden^  Colonel  Bradford  R., 
,  676;  Allen,  Rev.  D.  Howe,  681;  Anderson,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C,  ^5;  Applegate,  A.  J.,  574;  Ashmead,  Isaac, 
660;  Aylette,  Patrick Heniy,  666;  Backus,  Hon.  Frank- 
lin T.,  666;  Baldwin,  John  C,  664;  Barry,  John  S., 
556;  BasBinl,  Carlo,  682;  Bates,  David,  667;  Beals, 
William,  584;  Beckwith,  Rev.  George  C,  666;  Bed- 
ford, Gunning  S.,  575;  Bell,  Joshua  P.,  574;  Bettel- 
helm,  J.  B.,  558;  Bigelow,  Lafoyetto  J.,  656;  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hubbard  Townsend,  568;  Blnney, 
Horace,  Jr.,  557;  Binney,  James  G.,  656;  Blanchard, 
Amos,  666;  Bloede,  Mrs.  Marie,  661;  Blood,  Isaiah, 
583;  Borden,  Enoch  R.,   566;   Boyden,   Beth,  668; 
Brady,  William  V.,  668;  Brainard,  Lawrence,  666; 
Brecse,  Rcar-Admiral  Samuel  L.,  585;  Brewer,  Eb- 
eneser,    580;    Brock,    Dr.    Joseph   Baldwin,    666; 
Brockway,  John  H.,  572;  Brooke,  General  William 
F.  H.,  571;  Brush,  Conklin,  670;  Bryan,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 566;  Bulflnch,  Rev.  Stephen  G.,  679;  Burgess, 
Ebenezer,  565;  Burgess,  Ebeneser,  688;  Burnet,  Da- 
vM  G.,  684;  Burnett,  James  G.,  561;  Butler,  Captain 
John  B.,  584;  Campbell,  Judge  James  S.,  562;  Carter, 
Cgmmodore  John  C,  m;  Caswell,  Rev.  Henry,  585; 
Chase,  Rev.  Benjamin,  679;   Chassels,  David,  556; 
Child,  Linus,  5"^;  Childs,  Orville  W.,  578;  Claggett, 
William,  586;  Clapp,  WiUiam,  666;  Clarke,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  576;  Clarke,  Judge  Gaylord  J.,  686;  Cobb 
George  T.,  672;  Collins,  Tilllnghast  King,  664;  Cor 
nell,  William  W.,  681;  Craig,  Alexander  J.,  569 
Cramer,  John,  668;  Cumroings,  Mi^or  William  R. 
678;  Cunningham,  W.  M.,  660;  Cutler,  Elbridge  Jef- 
ferson, 685;  Davis,  General  Hasbrouck,  680;  Davis 
Rev.  Henry,  674;  Dawson,  John  L.,  677;  Dean,  Gil- 
bert,  679;  Denvers,  Geoige  W.,  667;  Denman,  MiOor 
William,  676;   Dickinson,  Miss  Martha  Bush,  676 
Dmry,  Rev.  Asa,  561;  Dunn,  Clarkson,  656;  Durany 
Charles,  659;  Edson.  Mijor  Theodore,  681;  Elton, 
Romeo,  558;  Farmei^eorge  E.,  659;  Famum,  Gen 
eral  J.  Egbert,  566;  Farrar,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ware,  664 
Faxon,  Charles  O.,  657;  Field,  Matthew  Dickinson 
562;  Fletcher,  A.  J.,  671;  Folsom,  Arthur,  682;  Foss 
Rev.  Archibald  C,  66C;  Foster,   Mrs.   Mary,  661 
French,  Benjamin  B.,  578;  Frothingham,  Nathaniel 
Langdon,  668;  Gardner,  Commodore  William  H.,  666 
Gholson,  Wiinam  Y.,  667;  Gilliam,  Robert  B.,  680 
Goggin,  William  G.,   665;  Goss,   Mrs.  Luella,  588 
Gowans,  WUliam,  682;    Grandval,    Jean    H.,    665 
Haines,  Richard  T.,  B7B;  Hall,  General  Caldwell  E. 
668;  Hamblin,  General  Joseph  E.,  670;  Hammond 
Edwin,  586;  Hardenburg,  James  B.,  557;  Hawley 
Gideon,  674;  Hazard,  Samuel,  567;  Headley,  J.  Boyd 
673;  Heath,  Lyman,  569;  Heaton,  David,  669;  Hex 
amer.  Captain  William,  564;  Hoag,  Truman  H.,  658 
Holland,  Comellna,  668;  Holland,  Geoige,  585;  Hoi 


linger,  Oonrad,668;  Holmes,  Robert  D.,  661;  Hoaper, 
Edward,  584;  Hopkins,  Benjamin  F.,  666;  Bcn^txUm^ 
George  Frederick,  678;  Howard,  Rev.  Leland,  566; 
Hoxie,  Joseph,  974;  Hnyler,  John,  666;  Irving,  Hon. 
Thomas,  666;  ^(ioobson.  Rev.  John  C,  662;  JeU; 
Miss  Bally,  664;  Jenks,  Grenville  Tndor,  678;  Jones, 
George,  667;  Jourdan,  Jobn,  679;  E:eep,  John,  558; 
Kellogg,  Mortimer,  681;  Ketcfanm,  Hiram,  927;  Ketch- 
am,  Leander  Smith,  668;  Keyes,  Henry,  678;  Kim- 
beiley,  Charles  W.,  668;  Kingsbury,  Rev..Cynis,  G66; 
Kttts,  John,  677;  Knowlton,  Captain  Miner,  6B5; 
Knntse,  Edward  J.,  664;  Laflin,  Walter,  664;  Xa 
Monntain,  John,  660;  lAnman,  Charles  James,  671; 
Lamed,  Joseph  G.  B.,  668;  lAunitz,  Robert  E.,  5S4; 
Leeson,  Mrs.  Bliaa,  686;  Leftwich,  Dr.  John  W.,  669; 
Littell,  Eliakim,  667;  Lockwood,  Roe,  666;  Lozier, 
Charlotte  D.,  666;  Ludlow,  Fitshugh,  R7;  Lyman, 
Job,  im;  Macdlli,  David,  569;  Mahan,  Milo,  mS; 
Marsh,  Leonard,  678;  Martin,  Robert  M.,  ni;  Mo- 
Groarty,  Stephen  J.,  555;  McLeod,  Alexander,  557; 
Meade,  Commodore  Richard  W.,  664;  Merrick,  Sam- 
uel Vaugfaan,  S7A;  Miller,  Morris  S.,  560;  MOler,  Ber. 
Tobias  Ham,  668;  MiUer,  William  H.,  577;  MltcbeB, 
Rev.  John,  665;  Moncrlei;  James,  657;  Monroe,  Colonel 
James,  tn8;  Montgomery,  William,  666;  Morra,  Hon. 
Oliver  A.,  664;  Moses,  James  a,  660;  Mower,  Jo- 
seph A.,  666;  Mozier,  Joseph,  681;  Norton,  Cbarles 
F.,  679;  Olmstead,  Rev.  James  Mnnscm,  579;  Owen, 
Rev.  Joseph,  683;  Packer,  William  F.,  678;  Peconr, 
Anthony,  684;  Pell,  Rev.  W.  E.,  681;  Pennington, 
Rev.  J.  W.  C,  680;  Perkins,  Thomas  Clapp,  580; 
Pierce,  Rev.  James  Edwin,  670;  Pikt,  Ignatx  A., 
677;  PUdde,  Henry,  6ffr;  Piatt,  James.  666;  Pleas- 
ants, Hugh  R,  666;  Plumb,  Joseph,  667;  Pope, 
Charles  A.,  670;  Powell,  Llewellyn,  671;  Pressly,  Rev. 
John  T.,  678;  Price,  Thomas  L.,  671;  Prondllt,  John, 
660,'  Radford,  William,  666;  Ray,  Dr.  James  H.,  {R8; 
Reed,  Rev.  David,  668;  Richards,  Rev.  Geoige,  680; 
Ridgeway,  Robert,  680;  Risley,  El^ak,  666;  Ritchie, 
Commodore  Robert,  670;  Roberts,  Geoige  C.  M.,  656; 
Robertson,  Hezekiah  D.,  677;  Root,  Edward  W., 
681;  Root,  P.  Sheldon,  666;  Russell,  Abraham,  566; 
Sayre,  David  A.,  678;  Schaeffer,  General  Wilson,  860; 
Seebach,  General  William,  668;  Seely,  Joseph,  678; 
SewaU,  Thomas,  678;  Shanahan,  Rev.  John,  678; 
Smarins,  S.  J.,  660;  Spencer,  Rev.  Theodore,  668; 
Staxbnck,  Calvin  W.,  681;  Steinbeiger,  Mi^or  Jastcs, 
678;  Stewart,  Hon.  Dngald,  663;  Stewart,  WUllam  F., 
657;  Stoddard,  John  T.,  671;  Stoever,  Martin  Luther, 
572;  Stone,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.,  682;  Sullivan,  ^ere- 
miah,  688;  Swain,  Dr.  James,  661;  Sweetaer,  Henry 
E.,  669;  Talbot,  Lieutenant  John  G.,  586;  Taylor, 
James  B.,  674;  Thomas,  Geoige,  568;  Tilden,  Daniel, 
666;  Townsend,  Dr.  Samuel  P.,  661;  Trimble,  AUen, 
667;  Tucker,  Pomeroy,  669;  UJhazy,  Ladislas,  560; 
Yanderpoel,  Aaron,  671;  Yan  Meter,  Rev.  Henry  L., 
678;  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Nancy  W.  Priest,  578;  Wake- 
man,  George,  562;  Walbridge,  Hiram,  588;  Wash- 
bume,  Peter  T.,  656;  Washington,  Colonel  W.  D.,  588; 
Weed,  Rev.  Heniy  R.,  685;  Wellford,  B.  R.,  586; 
Wendell,  Cornelius,  679;  Wickes,  Thomas,  681;  "^l- 
liams,  Edward  P.,  6177;  Williams,  General  WiUiam, 680; 
WiUlams,  Marcus,  669;  Williams,  Thomas  C,  665; 
Wmis,  Nathaniel,  567;  Willis,  William,  559;  Wingate, 
Moses,  668;  DeWint,  John  Peter,  681;  WoUT,  Rev. 
Bernard  C,  581;  Woodward,  Charles,  567;  Wright, 
Henry  C,  678;  Wright,  Jenny,  566;  Wright,  Rev.  Ia- 
ther,  681;  Yates,  General  Charles,  678;  Yeadon,  Rich- 
ard, 566. 
ObUuariefy  ^oreiVn.— AnschutE,  Karl,  606;  Bailey,  Sam- 
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nel,  GST;  Baibadoes,  Bight  Rer.  TbomM  Ptny,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of,  088;  BarbM,  Annand,  801;  darodie,  Pierre 
Jnles,  606;  Becke,  Baron 'Vrans  tou,  687;  Beriot, 
Charles  Angoste  de,  688;  Blaauw,  William  Honiy,  F. 
S.A.,  689;' Blake,  Hon.  William  Home,  LL.D.,  606; 
Boner,  Charles,  688;  Brassey,  Thomas,  606;  Brakle- 
mann,  Jallos,  Ph.  D.,  606;  Brongh,  WilUaa,  888; 
Byron,  George  Anson,  606;  Caharras,  Bdward  de,  M . 
D.,  600;  Chalmers,  Ber.  Peter,  D.  D.,  688;  Cook,  Hon- 
seigneur  Thomas,  680;  Copland,  James,  M.  D.,  60S; 
Comey,  Bolton,  604;  Castanoo,  Gonsalez,  687;  Cos- 
tello,  Miss  Looisa  Stoart,  680;  Craik,  Ber.  James,  D. 
D.,  608;  Creswidc,  Thomas,  R.  A.,  686;  Barling,  Sir 
Charles  Heniy,  K.  C.  B.,  687;  Demidoff  de  San  Bonato, 
Prince  Anatole,  660;  DID,  Bey.  Samnel  Harms,  D.  D., 
500;  Dachesne,  Ci^tain  Alphonse,  606;  Granier  de 
Cassagnae,  Ptol  de,  606;  Grey,  Geneial  Charles,  668; 
Hale,  Venerable  William,  691;  Harro-Harrlng,  Paol, 
600;  Hastings,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas,  ILC.B.,  686; 
Hatchell,  Bight  Honorable  John,  698;  Hertford,  Blch- 
ard  Seymonr  Conway,  Karqols  of;  K.  G.,  604;  Hill, 
BaTid  Octavlns,  B.  S.  A.,  600;  Kesler,  Henri  de,  688; 
Kinglake,  John  Alexander,  602;  Lemns,  C.  Jo86  Mo- 
rales, 69S;  LoTassor,  Pierre,  686;  De  Loosey,  Kail  F., 
508;  Lonsada,  FraneJs,  688;  Macklnnon,  William 
Alexander,  600;  Haddock,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  687; 
Harmol,  Donado  del,  604;  Hatter,  Harios,  606;  Hat- 
thiessen,  Angnstns,  Ph.  B.,  606;  HcTavlsh,  ^,  690; 
Hoir,  Prof.,  D.  H.,  606;  Hoore,  Georgo  Henry,  H.  P., 
680;  Moring,  Marshal,  606;  Horrison,  Baniel,  688; 
Moscheles,  Ignaee,  587;  Murray,  Leigh,  687;  Niepce 
de  St  Victor,  Clande  Marie  Francois,  580;  Oriedo, 
Don  Bsteban  Santa  Cms  de,  667;  Pabst,  Hermann, 
Ph.  D.,  698;  Parker,  John  Heniy,  F.  A.  S.,  600; 
Plumptre,  Frederick  C,  D.  D.,  606;  Pratt,  John  Tidd, 
686;  Pyne,  James  B.,  60S;  Bataczi,  Madame  Marie 
Stndolmine  de  Solms,  608;  Beade,  John  Edmnnd,  604; 
Bolphe,  John,  M.  D.,  606;  Bothschlld,  Nathaniel, 
Baron,  687;  Salm-Salm,  Prince  Felix,  608;  Saxony, 
Amelia,  Dnchess  of,  604;  Sooblette,  Carlos,  667; 
StmTe,  Gnstave,  694 ;  Tenterden,  John  Henry  Abbott, 
Baron,  689;  Tboipe,  Bei^Jamin,  608;  Urqnisa,  Don 
Jnete  Jos^  de,  691;  Vangeron,  Karl  Adolph  TOn,  J.  V. 
D.,  695;  Westerman,  Antoine,  Ph.  D.,  687;  Wynd- 
ham,  Sir  Charles  Ashe,  K.  C.  B.,  587;  Yoong,  Sir 
Henry  Edward  Fox,  Knight,  C.  B.,  595. 

Ohio.  —  Population,  596;  United  States  census,  607; 
finances,  697;  agricnltnral  statistics,  607;  animals,  607; 
wool,  etc.,  608;  iron  manoibctnre,  608;  social  and  vital 
•  statistics,  696;  crimihals,  588;  panpers,  608;  roads, 
608;  banks,  508;  yaloation  of  property,  800;  taxes, 
600;  charitable  Institations,  600;  school  statistics,  600; 
acts  passed  by  Legislature,  609;  decision  of  Supreme 
Court  denying  right  of  inmates  of  National  Asylum 
at  Dayton  to  .vote,  600;  Bepublican  Convention,  600; 
nominees  and  resolutions,  600;  Democratic  Conren- 
tlon,  600;  nominees  and  resolutions,  601;  Prohibition 
Convention,  601;  election  returns,  601;  congressional 
election,  608;  geological  survey  of  State,  608;  results 
of;  603;  the  Devonian  system,  608;  comiferous  lime- 
stone, 608;  Huron  shale,  608;  Erie  shales,  608;  carbo- 
niferous system,  606;  Alleghany  coal-flcld,  604;  drift 
deposits,  604;  coal-strata  in  northeastern  section  of 
State,  604;  in  soatheastem,  606^ 

OiOTDA,  PxDuo  DB  AjtAiTjo  Luf A,  Harquts  de.— Bhrtb, 
606;  death,  605;  career,  605. 

Oregon.— AteAy  605;  United  States  census,  695;  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  1868, 606;  railroad,  606;  Democratic 
Convention,  606;  Bepublican  Convention,  606;  elec- 
tion returns,  606;  recommendations  in  Govemor*s 


message,  606;  lejeetion  of  fifteenth  smendment  by 
Legislature,  606. 
Obth,  Goixlovs  S.— Bepresentatlve  l^om  Indiana,  117; 
reports  a  resolution  on  Cuba,  107;  remarics,  197. 


i^BfufovUm.— Heaning  of  term,  606;  object  of  movement 
606;  religions  ikith  of  the  Slavi,  607;  position  of  Bas- 
sian  Government  on  question,  607;  views  of  Poles 
and  Aostrian  Shivl,  607;  Slavi  in  Turkey,  608. 

iVini^uair.'*-Fall  of  Lopes,  606;  Provisional  Government, 
606;  population,  608;  do^ng  military  opeiations  of 
the  war,  608;  battle  of  Aquldaban,  600;  provisional 
treaty,  600;  action  of  Provisional  Government,  600; 
election,  600;  new  constitution,  610;  Indian  depreda- 
tions, 610. 

Paul,  Josfi  Jxsus,— Birth,  610;  death,  610;  career,  610. 

Amwy^mmto.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  610;  proceedings, 
610;  Avondale  disaster,  610;  revision  of  civil  code, 
611;  dedsion  of  Supreme  Court  in  case  of  Credit 
MoblUer  versus  the  State,  611;  Philadelphia  election 
case,  611;  acquiescence  of  railroad  companies  in  legal- 
tender  dedslou,  611;  minority  representation,  611; 
resolutions  of  convention  at  Beading,  611;  finances, 
618;  debt  of  Philadelphia,  618;  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, 618;  steamsUp  line  from  Pldladelphla  to 
Europe,  618;  militia,  613;  sdiools,  618;  Agricultural 
College,  618;  charitable  institutions,  613;  pardons,  614; 
election  returns,  614;  growth  of  coal-regions,  614; 
United  States  census,  614. 

JVrfla.— Shah,  614;  area,  615;  population,  615;  finances, 
615;  army,  615;  commerce,  615;  difficulty  with  Tur- 
key, 615;  visit  of  Shah  to  Mohammedan  shrines  of 
Kerbehi,  615. 

Aru.— President,  615;  area,  6f6;  population,  616;  finances, 
616;  army  and  navy,  616;  commerce  and  shipping, 
616;  railroads,  616;  silver,  617;  Congress,  617;  Chinese 
labor,  617;  revolt  of  coolies  near  Lima,  617;  general 
progress  of  the  country,  618;  schools  in  Lima,  618. 

Pollock,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Fbedbrzck,  Bart,  M.  P.— 
Birth,  618;  death,  618;  career,  618. 

PoxBOT,  Samuel  C— Senator  flrom  Kansas,  117;  offers  an 
amendment,  146, 146. 

Pool,  John.— Senator  fh>m  North  Carolina,  117;  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  enforcement  bill,  188. 

PoFn  Plus  rC— Beply  to  Victor  Emmanud  on  occupation 
of  Bome,  410;  orders  to  Zouaves,  411;  protest  to  great 
powers  against  Italian  occupation  of  Bome,  412; 
protest  to  cardinals,  418;  relhses  to  leave  Bome,  415 ; 
presides  in  theCoundl,  660;  letter  to  the  King  of 
Prassia,  668;  protest  addressed  to  cardinals,  668;  en- 
cydlcal  of  excommunication,  664. 

i^9rfif^.— Government,  618;  srea  and  population,  618; 
colonies,  610;  finances,  619;  army,  619;  telegraphs, 
619;  overthrow  of  Soule  ministry  by  Saldanha,  610; 
sessions  of  the  Cortes,  619. 

PmjiTiojB,  Gbobob  DEHisoir.— Birth,  680;  death,  690; 
early  career,  680;  editor  of  the  LouisviUe  Journal^  680; 
opposes  secession,  680. 

JPr«a&y^0rkifi#.— Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States 
(North),  680;  union  of  old  and  new  schools,  680;  plan 
for  mission- work,  681;  theological  seminaries,  621; 
meeting  of  synod  of  China,  681;  statistics,  681;  reso- 
lutions respecting  union  with  Southern  Church,  621; 
memorial  contribution,  688;  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  (South),  688;  meeting  of  General 
Assembly,  628;  action  of,  on  union  with  Northern 
em  branch,  688;  statistics,  628;  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  688;  condition,  688;  static 
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tics,  622;  missions  and  theological  schools,  628;  synod 
of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Chnich— statlaties,  628; 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
628;  Associate  Beformed  Synod  of  the  Sonth— statis- 
tics, 628;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church— statis- 
tics,  628;  Presbyterians  in  Canada,  628;  efforts  tow- 
ard anion  of  varlons  bodies,  628;  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians, 628;  Irish  Presbyterlans-Hitatistics,  624. 

Pb£70st-Parai>ol,  Lttoixn  AirATOi.s.~*Birth,  624;  sui- 
cide, 624;  career  as  a  Jonmalist,  624;  accepts  firom 
Napoleon  post  of  mioister  to  the  United  States,  624; 
literary  works,  685. 

Pbdc,  Doit  Juak,  Count  do  Bens,  Marqnis  de  los  Cas- 
tUleJos.— Birth,  625;  assassination,  625,  279;  early 
career,  625;  in  command  of  expedition  against  Mexico 
in  1862,  625;  leads  revolution  of  1868  against  Queen 
Isabella,  626;  at  head  of  provisional  gOYomment,  626; 
fhvors  monarchy,  626. 

P/vwia.— Government,  626;  area  and  population,  626; 
finances,  626;  shipping,  627;  grand-dachy  of  Lauen- 
burg,  627;  the  Diet  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  627; 
King's  speech  at  closing  of  Diet,  626;  result  of  new 
election,  628;  opening  of  new  Diet,  628;  new  loan, 
628;  arrest  of  Dr.  Jacoby  and  other  democrats,  628. 

Public  /^Tcum^nto.— Message  of  President  Grant  at  com- 
mencement of  third  session  of  Forty-flrst  Congress, 
December  6,  1870,  62JM85;  message  recommending 
measures  for  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  685;  message  uiglng  ratification  of 
treaty  with  San  Domingo,  686;  message  on  Cnban 
aflhirs,  687,  638;  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  Ger^ 
man-French  War,  689;  the  Yatican  Cbimcil,  640>652, 
a  dogmatic  decree  on  Catholic  fhith,  640-647;  of  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  641;  of  revelation,  642;  of 
faith,  643;  of  ftillh  and  reason,  644;  canons— of  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  645;  of  revelation,  646; 
Dsilth,  646;  of  faith  and  reason,  647;  first  dogmatic 
decree  on  the  Church  published  in  the  foarth  session 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  on  July  18,  1870,  647-4162; 
of  the  institntion  of  the  apostolic  primacy  in  Peter, 
648;  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  in  the 
Boman  Pontiff,  648;  of  the  power  and  nature  of  the 
primacy  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  649;  of  the  InfiiUible 
authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  in  teaching,  650. 


BiDDiKo,  Cntus.— Birth,  662;  death,  652;  career,  662. 

Stormed  (7A«n;A.  —  Composition  of,  662;  Beformed 
Chnrch  in  America  (I&te  Dutch)— statistics,  652;  Be- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  (late  German  Be- 
formed)—government,  652;  publications,  668;  statis- 
tics, 658;  statistics  of  Beformed  Church  in  Europe, 
653. 

Shode  /«/an<f.— Batlfication  of  fifteenth  amendment,  658; 
Cove  land  question,  658;  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  654;  woman  suffhige,  654;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 654;  nominees  and  resolutions,  654;  Bepub- 
lican  nominees,  654;  election  returns,  654;  finances, 
G64;  statistics  of  Providence,  654;  education,  654; 
female  visitors  to  reformatory  institutions  appointed, 
655;  Federal  census,  665;  railroads,  655. 

BiPLET,  General  Jaxss  W.— Birth,  665;  death,  655;  career, 
655. 

BrrcHis,  Mrs.  Aursk  Cora  Mowatt.— Birth,  665;  death, 
665;  career  as  actress  and  In  literature,  655,  656. 

BoBiNSON,  Mrs.  Th^r^k  Albsrtine  Louise.— Birth,  656; 
death,  656;  literary  works,  656. 

Soman  Catholic  C%urcA.— Statistics  concerning  cardinals. 


bishops,  etc.,  666;  Catholicfl  in  Great  Briatfai,  656; 
657;  Vatican  Council,  657;  protest  against  InihllibiUty, 
657;  discussion  on  th&  schema  de  parvo  catcchlAmo, 
658;  discussion  on  the  **  First  Dogmatic  Constltatiaii 
on  the  Chnrch  of  Chrfait,"  658;  discussion  on  papa. 
in&lliblUty,  669;  vote  on  infaUibUity,  660;  coiftato. 
tion  of  council,  660;  circular  of  Cardinal  Antonellf 
on  publication  of  dogma  of  Infiillibillty,  660;  views  of 
Austrian  Government,  660;  of  French  Government, 
660;  letter  of  OUivier  to  French  ambassador  at  Borne, 
661;  letter  of  North-doorman  minister  to  Cardinal 
Anton^li,  661;  course  of  dissendag  bishops  alter 
adoption  of  dogma,  662;  meeting  of  bishop  at  Fnlda, 
662;  protest  of  professors  of  University  of  Munich, 
662;  reply  of  King  William  to  the  Pope's  rcqucBt  for 
aid  against  Italian  occupation  of  Borne,  663;  circulars 
of  German  Government  on  the  dejuulnre  of  the  Pope 
flrom  Bome,  668;  protest  of  the  Pope  against  the  occu- 
pation of  Bome,  668;  Pope*8  encyclical  on  Italian 
occupation  of  Bome,  664-667. 

.Boumonto.- Area  and  population,  667;  finances,  667: 
army,  667;  commerce,  667;  shipping  and  railroads, 
667;  relations  of  Boumanian  Church  with  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  667;  ministerial  crisis,  667;  attempt 
against  the  life  of  Prince  Charles,  667;  session  of 
Legishiture  and  speech  of  Prince,  668. 

^iiM^a.- Boyal  fitmlly,  668;  area  and  population,  668;  re- 
ligious statistics,  669;  ibr  Siberia  and  Caucasus,  G69; 
nationality  of  population,  670;  cities,  670;  Bnssian 
possessions  in  Toorkistan,  670;  army,  671;  Cossacks, 
671;  navy,  671;  army  expenditure,  6T1;  railroads,  671; 
postoflice  and  telegraphs,  672;  spiritnous  liquors, 
672;  mining  industry,  672;  commerce  of  St.  Peters- 
bnxg,  672 ;  audience  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Bmperor, 
678 ;  speeches,  678 ;  address  on  the  German  language, 
678;  extirpation  of  German,  678;  Bstbonlan  Diet, 
678;  rebellions,  678;  Bussia  and  Great  Britain,  674; 
advances  in  Central  Asia,  674. 


S 


SAIJ7AVB,  Stlvaik.— Birth,  675;  career,  675;  death,  675. 

San  itomiii^ro. —Area,  676;  population,  675;  products, 
675;  negotiations  for  annexation,  675;  message  of 
President  Grant  with  the  treaty,  676 ;  action  of  Sen- 
ate, 676 ;  condition  of  the  island,  677. 

Sattlsbvbt,  WnxABD.— Senator  from  Delaware,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  125;  reasons  for  voting  against  Vir- 
ginia bill,  160. 

Sawteb,  Fbedkiock  A.— Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
117 ;  on  the  Georgia  bUl,  121. 

ScEunz,  Cabl.— Senator  from  Missouri,  117;  on  the  bill 
to  admit  Georgia,  187;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  191. 

Sewage^  FUtraUon  qT.- Beport  of  the  British  Commis- 
sion, 677;  suggestions,  678;  illustrttions,  670. 

SzTXOUR,  Admiral  Gsoboi  Francis.— Birth,  670 ;  naval 
career,  679;  death,  679. 

SsAKKS,  Jomr  P.  C— Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  117; 
offers  a  resolution,  118. 

SBXRxnAN,  General  Pmup.— Beport  of  oi^erations  against 
Indians  on  Western  border,  84;  letter  to  Geneial 
Sherman  concerning  public  criticism  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  85.        * 

Shermak,  General  W.  T.— Beply  to  letter  of  General 
Sheridan  concerning  public  criticism  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  36. 

Shxbmak,  John.  —  Senator  flrom  Ohio,  117 ;  offers  an 
amendment,  to  Georgia  bill,  146 ;  on  the  enforcement 
bill,  179 ;  offers  amendment,  179 ;  on  natunilixing  Chi- 
nese, 189. 
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Boms,  WuxiAK  O.— Birth,  679;  wri tings,  679;  death 

679. 
Stocktok,  Johh  P.-~Senator  from  New  Jersey,  117 ;  on 

the  Georgia  biU,  125. 
Soxrxifi,  Pubrx.— Birth,  679 ;  career,  679 ;  death,  679. 
South,  CaroHna.—AcUi  of  the  Leglslatare,  680 ;  discrimi- 
nation of  coIot,  680;  elections,  bow  canTSSsed,  681; 
Boform  party  Conyention,  681 ;  Bepnbllcan  CosTen- 
tion,  682;  election,  683 ;  State  debt,  682;  Penitentiary, 
688 ;  Lunatic  Asylnm,  689 ;  railroad  property,  688 ;  im- 
mi^rnition,  688 ;  popnUtlon,  684. 
iS^n.— Govenmient,  684 ;  population,  684 ;  budget,  684 ; 
public  debt,  684 ;  army  and  navy,  684 ;  imports  and 
exports,  685  ;    ministry,  6^  ;  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  686;  disturbances,  686;  abdication  of  Queen 
leabeCa,  686;  Duke  of  Aosta  chosen  King,  666;  death 
of  Prim,  686;  insurrections,  687;  colonies,  687;  gor- 
erment  of  Cuba,  687 ;  products  of  the  island,  687 ; 
Insurrection,  687;  decrees,  688;  emancipation  law  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  688;  arriTal  of  reinforcements  at 
Harana,  680;  overtures  between  the  combatants,  689. 
Stbwabt,  Chables  8A]njEL.~Blrth,  689;  death,  600;  ca- 
reer, 600. 
Stewabt,  Williax  If.— Senator  from  Nevada,  117;  offers 
resolntions,  118;  on  the  admission  of  Yirginia,  148- 
158;  on  the  enforcement  bill,  171;  offers  a  new  bin,  173; 
on  naturalizing  Chinese,  188. 
Stocktok,  John  P.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  117;  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  Virginia  bill,  159. 
Stokb,  Colxiks.— Birth,  600;  death,  690;  pursuits,  600. 
Siorm-Siffnals.-'EaTopiaai  system  of  forecasting,  000; 
movement  for  a  bureau  at  Washington,  090;  oigani- 
zation,  690;  expense,  090;  operation,  690;  station  on 
Mount  Washington,  690;  specimen  of  daily  tables,  691 ; 
synopsis  and  estimate  of  the  same,  691;  verifications, 
G91 ;  exhibition  of  stonn-signals  on  the  lakes,  693;  work 
of  Thomas  B.  Butler,  699;  its  principles,  692;  course 
of  storms  in  United  States,  683;  their  premonitions, 
693:  perturbations  of  magnetic  needle,  694;  improve- 
ment in  meteorological  Instruments,  694;  various 
Instruments,  695;  observers  at  the  various  stations, 
696;  operations  thus  for,  696. 
Sufnoay  qf  the  Thames.— The  work  completed,  696;  its 

object,  696;  operation,  696. 
Suif2(BR,   Chables.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  117; 
asks  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  respecting  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court,  118;  on  the  bill  to 
admit  Georgia,  140;  speech  when  serenaded,  736;  on 
the  Virginia  resolution,  163-165;  on  the  Mississippi 
bill,  166;  on  amendment  to  enforcement  bill,  181;  on 
the  naturalization  bill,  186;  offers  amendment  to  nat- 
uralization bill,  186-189. 
8un^  Eclipse  ^.—Preparations  for  observations,  097;  re- 
port from  Sicily,  607;  another  report>e97;  report  ftt>m 
Xeres,  in  Spain,  098;  views  of  Prot  Young,  686; 
observations  of  Prof.  Pickering,  608;  report  of  Prof. 
Watson,  699;  other  reports,  699, 700. 
Sweden  and  Jforwoy.— Population,  700;  army,  TOO;  navy, 
700;  commerce,  700;  departments  of  government,  701; 
relations,  701;  King's  speech,  701;  manu£Eu;turttS,  701. 
5tff««rtoftd.— Area,  701;  population,  701;  religions,  701; 
divisions  of  language,  701;  army,  702;  neutrality,  702; 
proceedings  of  Federal  Assembly,  703. 


r«ifww«.  —  Population,  702;  taxable  property,  708; 
value,  703;  census  results,  708;  adoption  of  a  new 
Constitution,  704;  poll-tax,  704;  right  of  suffrage,  704; 
State  Departments,  704;  Legislature,  704;  Judicial 


power,  706;  State  and  county  officers,  706;  rate  of 
interest,  705;  education,  706;  intermarriages,  706; 
act  to  preserve  the  publicpeace,  706;  message  of  the 
Governor  in  disturbances,  706;  applies  for  Federal 
troops,  706;  delegations  to  Washington,  707;  testi- 
mony of  the  Governor,  707;  tax  laws  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 707;  firauds  In  the  management  of  the  school 
fhnd,  708;  election  of  Judges,  708;  suit  against  three 
of  them,  TOO;  Democratic  Convention,  709;  nomina- 
tions, TOO;  resolutions,  709;  Bepubllcan  Convention, 
709;  nominations,  709;  election,  710. 

TerritcrUs  qf  the  United  i8lto^.—^Aifito.— Population, 
710;  resources,  710;  movement  fbr  organization,  710; 
ibilure,  710.  jlrtema.— Population,  710;  valuable 
mines,  710;  officers,  710.  CWora<lo.— Population, 
710;  natural  advantages,  711;  political  canvass,  711; 
election,  711;  woman  suflhige,  711.  Doiboto.— Popula- 
tion, 711;  school  system,  711.  JtfoAo.— Officers,  711; 
population,  711;  mines,  711.  Indian  Territory.— 
Population,  713;  tribes,  718;.  Constitution  adopted, 
712.  Jfon^ona.— Principal  towns,  712;  population, 
718;  Indian  depredations,  718;  election,  713.  New 
ITtfxIeo.— Population,  718;  officers,  718;  resources, 
718.  ZTZoA.— Liifluences  adverse  to  the  Mormons,  718; 
protest  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, 713;  other  objections,  714;  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  714;  decree  of  the  court,  714;  election,  714; 
population,  714.    TTofAiivton.— population,  714. 

7«Ba«.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  715 ;  ratification  of 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  715;  election 
of  Senators,  715;  readmission  of  State,  716;  frontier 
•  Indian  troubles,  716;  militia  law,  716;  judldary,  716; 
public  land  act,  716;  inducements  to  settlers,  716; 
school  law,  717;  election  law,  717;  State  police,  717; 
railroads,  717;  finances,  718;  public  schools,  718; 
crime  and  lawlessness,  718;  internal  manulhctures 
and  industiy,  718;  United  States  census,  719. 

Thokab,  General  Gxosgb  H.— Birth,  719;  death,  719;  at 
West  Point,  719;  early  militaiy  career,  719;  for  the 
Union  in  the  rebellion,  730;  Tennessee  campaign* 
and  battle  of  Nashville,  730;  character,  731. 

Thomson,  Bdwabd.— Birth,  731;. death,  731;  career,  781. 

THUBMAir,  Allen  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  bill,  131, 180, 140;  reasons  for  voting  against 
Virginia  bill,  150;  on  the  enforcement  bill,  175-177, 
179-181. 

Tbuhbull,  Ltxan.— Senator  from  Illinois,  117;  on  the 
resplutlon  to  admit  Virginia,  149, 160;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi bill,  162-166;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  180-198. 

Turkey.— kresk  and  population,  731, 269;  religious  statis- 
tics, 731;  cities,  731;  finances,  721;  army  and  navy, 
731;  shipping  of  Constantinople,  733;  relations  with 
Egypt,  732;  with  Busaia,  732  (see  Eaetem  Question) ; 
paiMMge  of  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  722;  fire  in 
Constantinople,  723;  ministerial  crisis,  733;  report 
of  Mr.  Barron,  of  British  embassy,  on  condition  of 
empire,  723;  Sultan's  promises,  723;  rise  of  power  in 
Europe,  357;  Russian  influence,  368. 

U 

ZThl/ariafw.- General  statistics,  728;  doings  of  National 
Conference,  733;  articles  of  faith,  734;  aid  to  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  734. 

United  iS^fottf.  —  Census,  734;  ratification  of  fifteenth 
amendment,  734;  census  of  cities,  735;  serenade  of 
the  President,  725;  his  speech,  735;  speech  of  Colfox, 
735;  speech  of  Sumner,  736;  letter  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  736;  proclamations  of  the  Presidoit  on  neu- 
trality, 736,  727;  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
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the  Prassian  minister,  7S7;  resignation  of  the  Attor 
ney-General,  727;  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
727;  decision  of  Supreme  Court  on  the  legal  tender 
of  Govermnent  notes,  728;  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  the  circulation  of  State  iMmks,  739; 
on  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  shares  of  a  national 
bank,  729;  on  an  investment  in  Confederate  bonds, 
780;  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  780;  its  pro- 
ceedings, 790;  National  Labor  Congress,  781;  on  the 
removal  of  the  capital,  732;  Irish  National  Congress, 
732;  reports  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  disorders 
in  Southern  States,  788. 

rnif^«aZi«to.— Numbers,  734;  literary  Institutions,  734; 
convention,  734. 

C7ru^tMy.— Population,  784;  imports  and  exports,  734; 
public  debt,  736;  insurrection,  785;  its  settlement, 
736. 


T^n^ziMfo.— Population,  786;  debt,  786;  anny,  786;  intes- 
tine wars,  786;  triumph  of  the  revolution,  787. 

'RfftTum^.— Constitutional  Convention,  787;  proceedings, 
787;  Legislature,  788;  its  action,  788;  debt,  789;  Re- 
publican Convention,  789;  resolutionB  and  nomina- 
tions, 780;  Democratic  Convention,  789;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  789;  State  Temperance  Society,  739; 
railroad  combinations,  740;  Woman  Conventions, 
740;  Penitentiary,  640;  population,  740. 

Verflaitck,  Qmxks  C— Birth,  740;  career,  740;  death, 
741. 

YicTOB  Ekkanuel.— Letter  to  the  Pope  on  the  Boman 
question,  410;  proclamation  on  taking  possessioirof 
Papal  States,  414;  speech  at  opening  of  Parliament, 
415. 

YxLLEXAiir,  Abkl  T.— Birth,  743;  pursuits,  742;  deaUi, 
743. 

FifV''i'<i>— Admission  of,  748;  session  of  the  Legislature, 
744;  proceedings,  744;  State  debt,  744;  taxation,  744; 
views  of  the  f)eople,  745;  declarations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conservative  party,  745;  Republican 
Convention,  746;  their  views',  746;  election,  746;  con- 
test for  the  ofOce  of  mayor  in  Richmond,  746,  747; 
legal  proceedings,  747,  748;  population,  749;  immi- 
inration,  749;  disaster  at  tlie  capital,  749;  on  the 
James  and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  749;  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel,  75a 

vr 

WxLOH,  Babtholoxxw  T.~Birth,750;  career,  750;  death, 
750, 

West  Fir^nio.— Division  of  the  old  State  debt,  750;  ef- 
forts for  settlement,  751;  action  of  the  Governor,  751; 


legislative  sesflion,  751;  Democratic  State  CoBTen- 
tion,  751;  resolntiona,  etc.,  753;  Republican  CoBTeOi- 
tion  and  nominations,  763;  the  diafhmchlsement  qaes> 
tion,763;  registration,  768;  legal  dedsions,  768;  elec- 
tion, 753;  population,  768;  State  finances,  764;  poblle 
education,  754;  charitable  institutiona,  764. 

WzzxABD,  BxMA  H.— Birth,  756;  career  and  writings, 
766;  death,  766. 

WiLLET,  Waitxah  T.— Senator  firom  West  YirginlA, 
117;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Yliginia  resolation, 
163. 

WxLLiAic,  King  oy  Pbubsia.— Speeches  at  opening  of 
North-Gterman  Parliantent,  978, 875;  speech  at  clos- 
ing, 878;  speech  at  Berlin  on  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  8f3S;  asked  to  become  Emperor  of  Oerxoany, 
66, 876;  speech  at  Yersailles  to  delegation  firom  Par- 
liament, 876 ;  reply  to  Pope's  request  for  aid  against 
Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  668.  (See  Chrman-^rene^ 
War,) 

Wn.T.TAMH,  Qeobob  H.^Scnator  fh>m  Oregon,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  128, 124;  offers  amendment  to  nata> 
rallzaUon  bill,  186-190. 

Williams,  RowLAXD.^Blrth,  766;  pursuits,  756;  death, 
766. 

Wilson,  HxzmT.— Senator  ftom  Maasachnsetta,  117;  of- 
fers amendment  to  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  145; 
moves  an  amendment  to  the  Yiiginia  resolutioiif  163. 

Wiieonsin,—A.cta  of  the  LeglsJatuxe,  766;  vote  on  oonsii- 
tntional  amendments,  766;  State  flnaDces,  767;  educa- 
tional fhnds,  757;  war  claims,  757;  taxable  proper^, 
757;  Deafand  Dumb  Institution,  767;  Insane  laatita- 
tion,  758;  Penitentiary,  758;  schools,  758;  popnlatioo, 
758;  other  statiatics,  769;  railroad  enterprise,  769. 

WUrUmderg.'^Axe^  769;  population,  769;  army,  759; 
legislative  session,  769;  elections,  760. 


Yachi-Saee  between  Cambria  and  i^avn^Mf.— 681. 

YxAS  Asm  NAYB—Senate^-^An  amendment  to  Geoigia 
bill,  129;  on  the  Geoigia  bill,  181;  on  amendment  to 
bill  to  admit  Georgia,  145-147;  on  amendmeni  to  the 
YirgLalablU,  163,163,  166,168;  on  the  YizginiA  blB, 
168-160;  on  the  Mississippi  bill,  166;  on  Texas  bill, 
168;  on  amendment  to  the  enforcement  bill,  181, 1^; 
on  the  bill,  188.  JSbvM.— On  resolntion  rdative  to 
repudiation,  118;  on  resolution  on  tariff,  119;  on  the 
GeoigiabUl,  181;  on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  18S; 
on  amendments  to  Georgia  bill,  147;  on  the  bill  to  sd> 
mit  Yiiginia,  157-160;  on  the  Missiasippi  bill,  161;  oa 
the  Texas  bill,  167;  on  the  enforcement  bill,  170;  on 
the  naturalization  bill,  186,  187,  188,  185-197;  on  the 
resolntion  respecting  Cuba,  304« 
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Allen,  Charlee,  ix.  14. 
Allen,  Henry  Watkins,  vi.  14. 
Allen,  Philip,  y.  31. 
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ix.16. 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine,  x.  18. 
Amalgamation,  yi.  16.  * 
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Ampldre,  Jean  Jacques  Antolne,  ly.13. 
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Anderson,  Charles  John,  yiil.  21. 
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Anthon,  Charles,  vii.  47. 
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